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THE  writing-  of  novels  is  in  EnglaTnd 
more  nearly  a  profession  than  any 
other  work  in  literature.  The  novelists, 
though  incidentally  tliey  may  write  po- 
ems or  papers,  find  their  life  work  and 
their  liv^elihood  in  fiction- writing",  and 
most  of  them  rule  their  lives  to  that  end. 
The  reader  who  skims  ' '  the  last  new  nov- 
el" in  the  swift  hours  of  a  few  days  for- 
gets, by  reason  of  its  naturalness,  the  toil 
that  has  gone  to  make  it.  The  mere  writ- 
ing out  of  a  long  novel,  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  over,  is  a  mechanical  labor 
that  would  sorely  try  the  patience  of  most 
patient  people,  and  this  is  only  the  final 
and  outward  expression  of  months  of  toil 
and  years  of  study  and  experience  that 
must  go  to  the  making  of  the  book.  An- 
thony Trollope,  the  most  business-like  of 
novelists,  who  once  confirmed  to  me  the 
statement  that  he  kept  one  or  two  com- 
pleted novels  ahead  of  current  demand  in 
his  desk,  accomplished  his  extraordinary 
productiveness  as  a  by-calling,  being  for 
most  of  his  life  a  busy  Post-office  official ; 
but  he  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
novel-writing  is  the  most  absorbing  of 
callings.  Charles  Reade  collected  inci- 
dent as  Herbert  Spencer  collected  socio- 
logical data,  and  his  study  was  almost  like 
the  counting-room  of  a  man  of  affairs, 
with  its  pigeon-holed  papers  and  array  of 
scrap-books.  I  know  one  novelist  who 
selects  his  summering-place  with  refer- 
ence to  its  availability  as  a  background 
for  his  next  novel,  and  charges  off  the 
rent  to  the  story.  What  heart's-blood  is 
put  into  a  real  novel,  what  nervous  ex- 
haustion comes  with  its  climax  and  end- 
ing, no  one  can  fully  tell.  Dickens  has 
confided  something  of  this  inward  trage- 


dy to  the  reader  in  his  pathetic  record  of 
his  wanderings  about  the  streets  of  Paris 
after  the  death  of  Little  Paul.  It  is  this 
which  gives  to  the  novelist  a  "contempo- 
raneous human  interest"  beyond  that  of 
his  books,  and  makes  readers  eager  to 
know  of  the  x)ersonality  and  methods,  and 
look  into  the  faces  of  their  favorite  story- 
tellers. 

The  link  between  present  writers  of 
fiction  and  the  great  generation  is  Wilkie 
Collins,  now  by  seniority  the  dean  of 
English  novelists.  Thackeray,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  seventy-seven  ; 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Charles  Reade,  were  all  born  in  the  same 
decade  of  1810-20.  Mr.  Collins,  born  in 
1824,  w^as  their  junior,  but  his  association 
with  them,  and  especially  his  close  inti- 
macy and  collaboration  with  Dickens, 
make  him  a  part  of  that  great  past.  But 
he  is  also  of  the  working  present.  His 
work  runs  back  forty  years  from  his  latest 
volume  of  Little  Novels  to  that  biogra- 
phy of  his  father,  the  Royal  Academician 
William  Collins,  published  in  1848,  which 
was  his  stepping-stone  from  law  to  litera- 
ture, and  which  preceded  his  first  novel, 
Antonina^  by  two  years.  His  mother 
also  was  an  artist,  distinguished  in  por- 
trait-painting. An  invalid  much  of  the 
time,  wnth  that  enemy  of  Englishmen,  the 
gout,  threatening  his  eyes,  Mr.  Collins  is 
nowadays  little  seen  in  London  society; 
but  for  many  years  he  has  kept  strictly 
at  work  in  London ,  at  his  house  in  Glouces- 
ter Place,  not  far  from  the  busy  turmoil 
of  Baker  Street,  though  he  is  now  leaving 
this  house  for  new  quarters.  Here  the 
great  draw^ing-rooms-were  given  up  for  his 
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desk- work  when  he  was  writing  a  novel, 
or  for  striding  up  and  down  the  floor,  re- 
citing- speeches  and  acting  out  scenes,  if  it 
were  a  play  he  was  at  work  upon.  One 
finds  him  a  man  still  of  striking  appear- 
ance, but  much  aged  by  illness  since  he 
was  seen  in  America,  with  a  leonine  head, 
the  plentiful  hair  and  flowing  beard  near- 
ly white,  contrasting  with  a  short  and 
smallish  though  once  powerful  bod}^,  and 
tiny  white  hands.  The  stoop  of  his  shoul- 
ders suggests  long  application  to  his  work, 
but  his  manner  and  speech  have  the  vigor 
and  crispness  of  an  unexhausted  spirit  of 
youth. 

Wilkie  Collins  is  the  novelist  of  con- 
struction; and  lAot  and  character  and  in- 
cident are  always  the  development  from 
a  central  dramatic  idea,  "the  pivot  on 
which  the  story  turns,''  as  in  The  Woman 
in  White,  the  substitution  of  one  woman 
for  another  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  in 
The  Moonstone,  the  projection  of  an  East- 
ern jewel,  with  the  superstitious  devotion 
of  its  attendant  priests,  into  modern  civil- 
ized society.  This  idea  settled,  he  weaves 
his  plot,  selects  his  characters,  builds  up 
his  incidents,  all  with  reference  to  it,  and 
above  all  things  writes  one  continuous 
story,  and  not  two  or  three  alternating 
stories  in  one.  This  makes  him  indifl'er- 
ent  to  methods  of  publication,  for  as  he 
means  to  keep  up  an  unflagging  interest 
throughout,  he  expects  to  hold  his  reader, 
whether  to  sit  up  all  night  to  finish  the 
volume,  as  many  of  them  complain  to 
him,  or  from  week  to  week  or  month  to 
month.  His  first  aim  and  chief  difficulty 
is  to  "begin  at  the  beginning,"  so  that 
the  story  tells  itself  straight  on  to  its  pre- 
determined end  without  harking  back, 
and  he  thinks  many  novelists  who  aim 
to  be  artists  much  too  careless  about  this. 
Sometimes  he  has  written  out  the  latter 
part  of  his  book  first,  and  the  first  almost 
last  of  all,  with  this  in  view.  He  never 
transfers  real  people,  and  seldom  real 
places  or  incidents,  to  his  books;  yet  he 
has  found  that  no  one  can  invent  a  name, 
and  a  new  book  often  brings  protests  from 
more  than  one  correspondent  against  too 
close  copies  or  misleading  perversions  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  his  originals. 
One  outraged  Frenchman,  who  saw  him- 
self in  a  particularly  unpleasant  villain, 
kindly  offered,  if  Mr.  Collins  would  come 
to  Paris,  to  meet  him  with  pistols  and  sec- 
onds at  the  gave. 

Mr.  Collins  never  spares  himself,  and 


takes  minute  pains  with  the  details  of  his 
work.  Most  of  his  novels,  by  the  time 
they  reach  publication  in  book  form, have 
been  written  or  revised  seven  times:  the 
first  writing ;  a  revision  next  day  before  the 
autograph  manuscript  goes  to  a  copyist;  a 
second  and  third  revision  upon  the  copy- 
ist's manuscript ;  a  fourth  on  the  proof ;  a 
fifth  on  the  printer's  "revise";  a  final  re- 
vision after  the  story  has  appeared  in  a 
periodical  as  it  is  made  ready  for  a  book. 
It  is  this  hard  writing  which  makes  easy 
reading  and  good  English.  Nowadays  he 
restricts  himself  to  four  hours,  and  those 
of  daylight,  but  in  former  times  he  wrote 
almost  continuously",  spurred  on  by  the 
eager  delight  of  the  work  itself.  When 
he  began,  his  favorite  hours  were  from 
near  midnight  to  just  before  dawn ;  but 
"ghosts"  cured  him  of  that.  They  used 
to  accompany  him  upstairs  as  he  gave  up 
work  for  bed,  and  a  particular  green  wo- 
man with  tusk  teeth  stood  at  the  turn,  and 
said  good-night  by  biting  a  piece  out  of 
his  shoulder.  He  gave  them  good  rid- 
dance revolutionizing  his  hours  of 
work,  and  i]Ow  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
is  apt  to  be  given  up  to  novel-reading,  for 
he  is  a  catholic  customer  for  his  fellow- 
craftsmen's  wares,  enjoying  them  as  a 
reader  and  not  as  a  critic.  Believing  that 
a  novel  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  story,  he 
thinks  Cooper  the  great  American  fiction- 
ist,  and  wonders  that  his  countrymen  can 
call  the  author  of  the  Leatherstocking  sto- 
ries and  sea  tales  "a  writer  for  boys."  His 
aim  has  been  to  follow  any  successful  story 
with  otie  of  entirely  different  kind  and 
scene,"  as  when  No  Name  followed  The 
Woman  in  Wliite.  The  success  of  these 
books  was  indeed  enormous.  On  one  of 
them  he  was  paid  £3000  for  book  form 
alone,  and  the  next,  which  proved  to  be 
Armadale,  was  secured  by  a  rival  pub- 
lisher, who  offered  £5000  before  the  book 
^tas  outlined  or  a  line  written.  No  such 
prices  seem  to  be  paid  for  novels  now  as 
then, but  it  has  not  been  given  to  this  gen- 
eration, as  to  its  fathers,  to  welcome  with- 
in a  triad  of  years  (1859-61)  such  books 
as  The  Virginians  and  Philip,  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  and  Great  Expectations, 
Adam  Bede  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
JMiite  Lies  and  The  Cloister  and  tlie 
Hearth,  The  Bertrams  and  Framley  Par- 
sonage, and  The  Woman  in  Mliite. 

R.  D.  Blackmore  lives  a  few  miles 
from  London,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Thames,  where,  behind  a  great  brick  wall, 
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he  surrounds  himself  with  fruit  trees  and 
flowers,  and  pursues  the  vocation  of  litT 
erature  and  the  avocation  of  market-gar- 
deniug".  It  is  a  lovely  place  in  blossom- 
ing spring,  for  he  has  the  same  power 
over  plants  as  over  words.  Nature  is  loy- 
al to  her  lover.  Here  he  lives  a  retiring 
life,  little  known  to  his  neighbors,  and 
when  he  wants  amusement  goes  a-fishing. 
Fame  doesn't  trouble  him  here.  When  I 
first  went  to  call  upon  him  I  asked  the 
people  of  the  railway  station  the  way  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  the  author, 
but  no  one  knew.  Suddenly,  with  a  gleam 
of  intelligence,  some  one  exclaimed,  "Per- 
haps 'tis  the  fruit  man  he  means! — follow 
along  the  wall  to  the  gate,  sir" ;  and  in 
fact  it  was  his  wall  which  faced  the  sta- 
tion. Indeed  few  know  this  gray,  rugged, 
seafaring-looking  man,  withal  kindly  and 
gentle — rather  one  of  the  fine  old  fellows 
of  his  delightful  Springhaven  than  the 
conventional  author  —  as  the  father  of 
Lorna  Doone.  He  declines  to  take  the 
same  view  as  the  public  of  this  child  of 
his,  and  in  support  of  his  view  that  this 
is  not  his  best  book,  grimly  enjoys  re- 
counting the  (early  history  of  this  now 
"lucky  maid."  "When  first  you  came 
from  the  western  moors" — so  he  apostro- 
phizes her  in  that  twentieth  edition  in 
which  she  "shines  with  adornment,  as  a 
female  should" — "nobody  cared  to  look 
at  you;  for  a  year  and  a  half  you  shiver- 
ed in  the  cold  corner,  without  a  sun-ray ; 
your  native  land  disdained  your  voice,  and 
America  answered,  'No  child  of  mine.'" 
But  "a  certain  brave  man,"  Mr.  Sampson 
Low  the  younger,  said,  "She  shall  have 
another  chance,"  and  just  then  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Louise  with  the 
Marquis  of  Lorne  happened,  by  the  simi- 
larity of  name,  to  bring  the  book  to  pub- 
lic hearing — and  who  could  read  without 
delight  ?  It  is  now  the  idyl  and  idol  of 
Devon,  and  a  classic  in  English  fiction  to 
all  time;  but  perhaps,  to  its  loyal  Devon 
author,  its  best  compliment  has  been  the 
homely  one  that  Lorna  Doone,  to  a 
Devonshire  man,  is  as  good  as  clotted 
cream  almost.'''' 

Mr.  Blackmore,  now  somewhat  past  six- 
ty, is  of  Devonshire  family,  though  of 
Berkshire  birth,  and  the  whole  of  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  Devon,  He  graduated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  practising  con- 
veyancing at  the  start.  But  he  soon  for- 
swore law  for  letters,  printing  several  vol- 


umes of  poetry  and  a  translation  of  the 
first  two  of  Vii'gil's  Georgics — under  a  title, 
The  Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old,  which  sug- 
gested the  connection  of  the  two  sides  of 
his  life — before  he  published  his  first  novel, 
Clara  Vaiighan,  written  in  1852,  but  not 
printed  until  1864.  Mr.  Blackmore  does 
not  encourage  talk  about  his  manner  of 
work,  preferring  to  let  the  results  speak. 
I  may  only  say  that  he  cares  mostly  for 
his  trees  and  plants  by  day,  pleasantly 
insisting  that  these  are  the  real  things, 
and  when  he  comes  to  his  writing  of  an 
evening,  is  careful  and  painstaking  to  the  . 
last  degree,  sometimes  completing  no  more 
than  a  paragraph  at  a  sitting.  "I  set  to," 
he  wrote  a  friend  while  at  work  on  Mary 
Anerley,^'  Sit  night  [when  even  vines  go  to 
slee-p  (but  grow  faster  than  by  sunlight), 
and  when  only  the  wicked  wood-louse 
walks]  to  rewrite  the  story,  which  means, 
with  me,  to  winnow  and  harrow  and  pes- 
tle and  pepper  every  particle  of  sentence." 
This  carefulness  tells  sometimes  to  the 
confusion  of  critics,  for  the  Pall  Mall  re- 
viewer of  Springhaven,  who  urged  that 
Nelson  could  not  have  used  certain  words 
put  into  his  mouth  by  Mr.  Blackmore, 
might  with  equal  research  have  found 
them  in  published  letters  of  the  great  ad- 
miral. 

Mr.  Blackmore  has  a  strong  unwilling- 
ness to  let  his  readers  look  upon  his  face; 
as  he  put  it,  with  characteristic  humor, 
some  years  ago:  "It  appears  to  me  that 
any  man  sticking  himself  up  to  gaze  at 
his  own  title-page,  and  so  blinking  at  his 
readers,  lowers  himself  by  his  self-eleva- 
tion. What  can  it  matter  to  his  readers 
w^iether  he  is  gifted  with  two  eyes  and 
one  nose,  or  one  eye  and  two  noses  ?  No, 
nor  ever  so  many  noes-es !  I  keep  out  of 
all  such  little  curiosity.  If  I  can  say  a 
thing  to  please  the  public,  there  is  pleasure 
on  both  sides;  but  as  for  laboring  to  look 
to  please  them,  what  is  the  wise  man's 
dictum  on  the  subject  ?  '  More  people 
know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows.' 
Let  him  first  know  himself." 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  seldom  in  London, 
and  is  not  much  seen  by  his  fellow-au- 
thors. I  recall  when  he  and  Mr.  Black 
first  met  each  other,  but  a  few  years  since, 
at  the  round  table  in  St.  Stephen's  Club, 
and  the  younger  author  delighted  the  sen- 
ior with  the  story  of  how  he  was  toasted 
at  a  dinner  while  in  America  as  "Mr. 
Black,  gentlemen,  the  greatest  of  living 
novelists,  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone.^^ 
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THOMAS  HARDY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Fradelle,  London. 


William  Black,*  born  a  Scotcliman,  and 
living  in  Brighton,  is,  all  the  same,  one 
of  the  best  known  figures  of  literary  Lon- 
don. When  he  first  came  to  name  and 
fame  he  was  a  journalist,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  entirely  a  Lon- 
doner; but  his  manner  of  work  as  a  nov- 
elist demands  quiet  and  opportunity  of 
long  walks,  and  these  he  finds  in  winter 
at  the  delightful  house  in  Brighton,  fi.ve 
minutes  from  the  wide  and  open  downs, 
and  in  summer  in  his  beloved  Scotland. 
He  keeps  an  alighting-place  in  London  in 
those  historic  chambers  at  the  foot  of 
Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  with  the  fine 
sweep  of  view  over  the  Thames,  where 
David  Copperfield  gave  his  dinner  party, 
and  where  the  hero  of  his  own  Sunrise 
lived ;  and  he  is  often  to  be  seen  at  the  Re- 
form Club,  lunching  with  his  felloV-nov- 
elist  James  Payn,  or  listening  with  de- 
light to  the  rich,  mellow  voice  of  his  friend 
John  Bright  as  he  quotes  long  passages 
from  Whittier,  whose  poems  this  brother 

peace-maker  knows  by  heart.    Here,  at 
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*  See  "  William  Black  at  Home,"  by  Joseph  Hat- 
ton,  with  portrait,  in  this  Magazine  for  December, 
1882. 


Buckingham  Street,  are  mem- 
orable nights,  nodes  ambro- 
siance  of  these  latter  times. 
At  one  of  these,  I  recall,  when 
William  Small,  whom  he  had 
not  before  known,  came  to  dis- 
cuss the  illustrating  of  Shan- 
don  Bells,  the  talk  turned  on 
salmon  -  fishing  and  early 
Scotch  experiences,  and  the 
two  men  found  they  had  done 
their  earliest  work  on  the  same 
book,  both  of  them  tramping 
about  the  west  of  Scotland, 
the  one  revising,  the  other 
illustrating,  an  early  edition 
of  the  publisher  Black's  well- 
known  Guide  to  Scotland. 
Mr.  Black,  in  the  flesh,  is  a 
jnan  of  moderate  stature  ; 
lithe  of  figure ;  with  face  often 
sunburned  from  out-door  life; 
brown  eyes,  grave,  but  with  a 
ready  twinkle  in  them,  look- 
ing .from  behind  g] 
>  sympathetic  mouth,  half  hid- 
den by  his  brown  mustache; 
and  dark  hair.  Mr.  Black,  in 
the  spirit,  is  several  people: 
silent  and  ruminant  some- 
times, whether  in  society  or 
in  long  walks;  at  other  times  brimming 
over  with  rollicking  fun ;  taking  hold 
of  life,  as  the  range  of  his  novels  sug- 
gests, at  many  sides,  though  he  does  not 
talk  of  everything  he  is  thinking  of. 
His  beautiful  and  spacious  house  at 
Brighton,  w^itli  its  whole  -  souled  and 
charming  hostess,  is  a  harbor  of  refuge 
to  many  friends,  English  and  American, 
and  sometimes  shelters  one  of  the  most 
interesting  circles  of  "literary  London," 
for  it  is  little  more  than  an  hour  off  by 
fast  train.  ''Visitors  are  somewhat  va- 
ried just  now,"  he  writes;  "Toole  call- 
ed this  afternoon,  and  Herbert  Spencer  is 
coming  in  to  play  billiards  in  the  evening." 
It  is  filled  with  spoils  of  travel — stuffs  from 
Egypt,  lustre  pottery  from  Spain,  fire-dogs 
from  Venice,  reminiscences  of  Scotland 
and  of  America — for  he  has  travelled  every- 
where in  seeking  scene  and  incident  for 
his  books;  and  the  noble  drawing-room 
contains  the  originals  of  the  dozen  illus- 
trations for  Macleod  of  Dare,  drawn  as  a 
tribute  of  friendship  by  as  many  artist 
friends,  and  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  his 
novels,  which  in  his  dainty  and  minute 
book-writing,  on  small  note  sheets,  take 
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scarcely  more  room  than  the  printed  book. 
A  bell  from  the  Roman  Campagna  sum; 
mons  to  "  the  banqueting- room,"  where  at 
many  a  midnight  symposium  good  talk 
accompanies  a  frugal  meal. 

At  one  of  these  symposia,  some  years 
since,  after  a  Sunday  spent  chiefly  in  wait- 
ing for  an  artist  friend,  who  didn't  come, 
and  who  never  does  come,  the  talk  turned 
to  methods  of  literary  work,  and  Mr.  Black 
and  Mr.  Bret  Harte  fell  to  comparing  their 
own  methods.    Mr.  Harte  said  that  having 
caught,  often  from  a  face  seen  by  chance, 
or  a  casual  incident,  the  suggestion  of  the 
culmination  of  a  story,  he  usually  worked 
backward,  sitting  down  with  paper  before 
him,  and  idly  tracing  figure  8's ;  sometimes 
going  out  for  a  night  walk  before  he  got 
started  with  a  line,  then  pushing  through 
rapidly  under  tremendous  pressure.  He 
believed  no  writer  ever  wrote  down  any- 
thing that  alfected  readers  without  tears 
in  his  own  eyes,  and,  like  all  novelists,  he 
recognized  the  strange  way  in  which  char- 
acters, once  created,  would  work  them- 
selves out,  sometimes  almost  contrary  to 
their  author's  will — which  he  took  to  be  a 
good  test  of  their  vitality; 
and  he  often,  after  finishing 
a  story,  half  recognized  a 
face  in  the  street,  and  found 
that  it  was  one  of  his  own 
characters  he  thought  he 
saw.    Mr.  Black,  contrari- 
wise, told  how  he  did  most 
of  his  work,  even  to  the  lan- 
guage, in  long  walks  on  the 
Downs,  and  indeed  used  to 
come  to  Brighton  for  the 
purpose  long  before  he  lived 
there.    When  he  gets  well 
on  with  a  story,  and  in  the 
whirl  of  it,  he  retires  to  his 
study  on  the  top  floor,  where 
no  one  is  allowed  to  come, 
and    works   stea_dily,  two 
hours  before  and  two  after 
luncheon,  which  is  laid  out 
for  him   in   an  adjoining 
room ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  finish,  he  is,  as  to 
nerves,    thoroughly  tired 
out.    The  awful  catastro- 
phe in  which  Macleod  of 
Dare    culminates  nearly 
wrecked  him  as  well  as  his 
hero,  and  he  never  speaks 
without  scorn  of  the  many 
letters  he  received,  as  this 


tragedy  developed,  urging  him  to  avert 
the  threatening  doom,  and  bring  the 
story  to  a  pretty-pretty  end — as  though 
a  novelist  could  challenge  the  Fates! 
All  his  work  has  the  most  painstaking 
basis  of  accurate  seeing,  often  prosaic 
enough.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton  romance  had  for  groundwork 
an  actual  journey  of  six  weeks  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  though  not  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  supposititious  characters.  The 
pocket  note-book  which  he  carries  on  such 
trips  is  soon  filled  with  accurate  records  of 
detail,  for  he  will  not  trust  even  to  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  well  trained  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  the  true  realism  w^hich  he  seeks; 
and  thus,  months  afterward,  when  he 
comes  to  think  out  and  write  out  his  story, 
the  creatures  of  his  imagination  move 
through  real  scenes  and  amongst  real  in- 
cidents, touched,  to  be  sure,  with  the  halo 
of  romance.  This  gives  him  a  wholesome 
and  proud  confidence  in  his  completed 
work.  When  the  editor  who  had  accept- 
ed the  original  Strange  Adventures  be- 
trayed some  trepidation  as  to  how  this  un- 
orthodox piece  of  writing,  part  novel,  x^art 
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book  of  travels,  would  take  with  his  read- 
ers, Mr.  Black  promptly  offered  to  relieve 
him  of  his  contract,  and  was  doubtless  the 
more  pleased  when  the  story  placed  him, 
as  it  did,  among  the  most  popular  of 
living  writers.  If  any  would-be  writer 
thinks  fame  and  fortune  are  to  be  achieved 
without  hard  work  and  much  painstaking, 
Mr.  Black's  history  should  cure  him  of 
that  superstition. 

Thomas  Hardy  now  seldom  works  in 
London,  though  he  finished  The  Wood- 
landei^s  in  town,  and  for  some  years  lived 
in  the  suburb  of  Upper  Tooting.  Born 
in  Dorsetshire  some  eight-and-forty  years 
ago,  of  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
Hardy  family  settled  in  that  county  for 
centuries,  among  whom  was  the  Thomas 
Hardy  famous  as  Nelson's  captain,  he 
passed  there  his  school-days,  and  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  an  ecclesiastical  architect. 
He  went  up  to  London  for  wider  study 
and  opportunity  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
age,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by 
his  architectural  writings,  in  line  with 
the  architectural  pre-R-aphaelitism  of  the 
"young  Gothic"  school,  which  won  for 
him  the  medal  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  other  prizes  and  honors. 
This  led  him  toward  art  criticism,  and  it 
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was  not  until  he  was  thirty  that  he  found 
his  real  field  of  success  in  novel- writing, 
his  first  novel,  Desperate  Remedies^  being 
published  in  1871.  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree  followed  in  1872,  and  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd  was  the  feature  of  Corn- 
hill  in  1874.  He  has  now  settled  down 
in  his  native  county,  where,  at  Max  Gate, 
near  Dorchester,  high  on  a  hill  which  over- 
looks many  of  the  real  scenes  of  his  ' '  Wes- 
sex"  stories,  he  has  planned  and  built  for 
himself  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
house,  with  a  cozy  study  where  he  may 
hide  himself.  This  house,  though  it  af- 
fords absolute  isolation  and  the  advantages 
which  that  offers  for  literary  work,  is  but 
a  short  walk  by  foot-path  from  the  rail- 
way which  will  deliver  him  in  London 
w^ithin  four  hours,  so  that  he  is  more  often 
in  the  bustling  world  than  would  be  in- 
ferred from  the  seclusion  of  his  "writing- 
box,"  as  he  calls  this  house.  Every  spring, 
moreover,  after  he  has  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  winter's  work,  he  comes  up 
to  London  for  a  long  vacation  (unless,  by 
way  of  cfiange,  he  fiits  off  to  the  Conti- 
nent), lives  pleasantly  there  in  temporary 
quarters,  and  receives  with  Mrs.  Hardy 
on  one  day  of  the  week,  looks  in  at  the 
Savile  Club  for  letters  and  luncheon,  and 
mixes  freely  in  society.  Mr. 
Hardy,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  really  good  portrait,  is  a 
quiet-mannered,  pleasant,  modest 
man,  of  small  stature,  with  round- 
ed brow  and  full  head,  entirely 
unaffected  and  direct  in  his  ways, 
and  quite  unspoiled  by  the  success 
which  has  followed  him  ever  since 
Far  from  the  Madding  Croivd 
caused  the  critics  to  compare  him 
w^ith  Charles  Reade  on  the  one  side 
and  George  Eliot  on  the  other. 
No  one  has  so  closely  painted  the 
English  rustic  or  more  carefully 
pictured  English  rural  scenes ;  the 
fidelity  of  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree  is  that  of  the  old  Dutch  mas- 
ters. This  fidelity  is  the  result  of 
the  strong  impressions  of  youth, 
upon  which  he  relies  almost  en- 
tirely. Indeed  he  hesitates  to  re- 
visit places  seen  in  childhood,  and 
so  fixed  in  his  imagination,  lest 
verification  may  disillusionize; 
thus  he  purposely  kept  away  from 
the  scene  of  The  Woodlanders 
while  writing  it,  though  for  most 
of  the  time  he  was  within  twenty 
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miles  of  the  place  described. 
His  rustics,  in  the  same  way, 
walk  out  from  the  chambers 
of  memory  th  rough  the  gates 
of  the  imagination,  to  be- 
come real  in  his  books,  yet 
in  their  infinite  variety  the 
descendants  and  develop- 
ments rather  than  the  iden- 
tities of  the  people  he  knew. 
His  characters,  in  fact,  do 
become  entirely  real  to  him, 
though  for  a  long  time  he 
finds  difficulty  in  making 
acquaintance   with,  them, 
and  particularly  in  calling 
them  by  name,  so  that  Mrs. 
Hardy,  always  his  first  read- 
er and  kind  critic,  sometimes 
has  to  suggest  that  this  Job  n 
Jones  is  really  Daniel  Smith . 
But  soon  the  characters  take 
possession  of  him  and  of 
the  story,  he  comes  to  know 
what  each  will  think  and 
will  do  in  given  circum- 
stances, and  for  this  reason 
he  never  plots  the  final  de- 
velopment, the  latter  half, 
of  a  novel,  but   lets  the 
dramatis  persoyice  finish  it 
for  themselves,  and  literally 
work  out  their  own  salvation  or  the  con- 
trary. 

In  his  working  days  he  tries  to  begin 
work  at  once  after  breakfast,  and  some- 
times succeeds  in  keeping  steadily  at 
work  during  the  forenoon,  but  more  fre- 
quently his  work  is  done  at  fitful  and  ir- 
regular periods.  In  parts  he  prints  from 
the  first  draft,  and  in  other  parts  rewrites 
again  and  again,  revising  liberally  in  the 
proof  also.  He  is  seldom  guilty  of  the 
little  oversights  which  most  writers  have 
now  and  then  to  confess,  as  when  Thack- 
eray killed  off  a  character  in  one  number 
in  his  serial  publication  of  a  novel,  and 
continued  his  conversation  quite  uncon- 
cernedly in  the  next.  Yet  I  recall  catch- 
ing once  in  proof  a  curious  slip  of  the  pen, 
by  which  Mr.  Hardy,  having  brought  one 
of  his  people  to  the  very  summit  of  a  hill, 
incontinently  started  him  up  again.  On 
bringing  it  to  Mr.  Hardy's  attention  he 
corrected  it  by  a  post-card  of  characteristic 
simplicity :  "  For  '  up'  read  '  down.'  " 

Walter  Besant,  born  at  Portsmouth  fif- 
ty years  ago,  educated  at  Cambridge  for 
the  Church,  exiled  for  a  time  as  professor 
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at  the  college  in  Mauritius,  has  filled  the 
twenty  years  since  he  settled  down  to  lit- 
erary life  in  London  with  a  marvellous 
amount  and  variety  of  work.    One  would 
scarcely  recognize  an  ex-student  of  divin- 
ity, but  might  fairly  mistake  him  for  a 
genial  doctor  of  medicine,  with  his  short, 
burly  figure,  closely  set  head,  evidently 
capacious  and  Avell  furnished,  a  pair  of 
frank  eyes,  and  pleasant  smile,  the  more 
benevolent  of  aspect  by  reason  of  specta- 
cles and  a  full  brown  beard,  a  manner 
hearty  and  business-like — altogether  a  sol- 
id sort  of  man,  in  whom  to  put  trust.  Mr. 
Besant  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  spend- 
ing his  mornings,  when  he  does  not  like 
to  be  disturbed,  in  his  own  study,  in  "the 
comfortable  semi-detached  brick  villa," 
as  an  auctioneer  would  put  it,  just  below 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  is  his  home; 
doing  the  hour's  ride  down  the  hill,  most 
days  in  the  week,  to  the  office  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in  the  Adel- 
phi,  where  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  one  calling  in  rela- 
tion to  that  cause,  or  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  of  Authors,  both  of  which  are  en- 
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thusiasms  with  him;  filling"  in  spare  min- 
utes with  continuation  of  his  literary 
work;  and  returning  up  the  hill  for  even- 
ing leisure  and  early  hours  of  rest.  He 
came  to  letters  through  his  studies  in 
early  French  poetry  and  the  French  hu- 
morists, which  were  the  subjects  of  his 
first  books;  these  made  him  a  student  of 
Rabelais,  of  whom  he  is  the  biographer 
and  the  chief  disciple  in  England.  The 
story  of  how  "the  whole  of  his  work  for 
life"  was  changed  when  he  met  James 
Rice,  and  began  to  devote  himself  to  fic- 
tion, is  told  in  his  own  account  of  that 
remarkable  literary  partnership  which 
prefaces  the  new  edition  of  their  first  joint 
work,  Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  He  had 
written  a  novel  in  1866 ;  it  was  rejected, 
and  he  bu'rned  the  manuscript — with  for- 
titude, but  also  with  tears.  In  1868  he 
sent  to  Once  a  Week  a  paper  of  tr&,vel; 
this  was  printed,  but  with  such  frightful 
mistakes  that  he  wrote  to  the  editor  to  re- 
monstrate. The  editor  proved  to  be  James 
Rice,  another  Cambridge  man,  then  start- 
ing as  a  barrister,  who  had  just  bought  the 
periodical,  and  found  Besant's  ai*ticle  in 
type  apparently  ready  for  press.  Mr.  Be- 
sant  found  the  editor  "a  pleasant  and 


friendly  creature" ;  he  contin- 
ued to  send  contributions, 
among  them  stories;  and  in 
1871,  Rice,  who  had  printed  one 
novel  of  his  own  in  bis  paper, 
proposed  collaboration.  Rice 
had  in  mind  a  central  figure — 
that  of  a  prodigal  son  who 
should  return  ten  times  worse 
than  he  went  away,  heartless 
and  ruthless — and  a  leading  sit- 
uation, and  he  had  written  two 
or  three  chapters.  Besant  joined 
with  him;  they  published  the 
work  anonymously,  on  commis- 
sion, and  on  a  sale  of  400  copies 
to  the  circulating  libraries  they 
cleared  £70,  in  addition  to  the 
serial  value  and  £50  from  Amer- 
ica. This  began  the  partner- 
ship, which  lasted  through 
Rice's  long  illness  to  his  death, 
in  1882.  The  later  stories  of 
the  joint  name  were  written  by 
Besant,  and  the  greater  part  of 
^he  actual  writing  throughout 
was,  I  fancy,  also  his.  Those 
who  knew  Rice  describe  him  as 
a  good  fellow  of  rather  coarser 
fibre  than  his  partner,  fond  of 
the  turf  and  like  amusements,  and  some 
profess  to  be  able  to  identify  his  work  in 
the  joint  novels  by  its  broader  humor 
and  rougher  cast.  It  was  after  Rice's 
death,  in  the  same  year  1882,  that  Be- 
sant published  anonymously,  in  Black- 
tvood's,  The  Revolt  of  Man,  which  had 
an  extraordinary  success,  and  under  his 
own  name.  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,  an  impossible  story,  in  which  was 
pictured  that  Palace  of  Delight  at  the 
East  End  which  has  become  real  in  the 
People's  Palace.  This  novel  had  the  most 
remarkable  effect  in  directing  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor;  and  the  same 
lines  are  followed  in  The  Children  of  Gib- 
eon,  published  four  years  later.  Mr.  Be- 
sant, besides  much  other  work,  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  (including  the  joint  works) 
each  year  since  1872  (saving  '74  and  '75), 
and  in  some  years  two.  He  models  his 
characters  chiefly  on  real  people,  and  for 
the  most  part  real  occurrences  supply  his 
plot  and  incidents;  some  df  his  books  are 
novels  of  purpose,  others  not.  His  meth- 
od is  very  careful:  he  usually  writes  out 
the  titles  of  his  chapters  at  the  beginning, 
and  makes  drafts  of  the  incidents  and 
conversation  for  each  chapter  two  or 
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three  chapters  ahead  of  liis  writing;  the 
chapter  is  then  written  out  fully,  and  usu- 
ally rewritten,  all  in  a  neat,  plain  hand 
that  suggests  ease  and  leisure  rather  than 
liard  work.  His  own  favorite  among  his 
stories  is  perliaps  the  curious  one  of  The 
Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  But  story- writing 
is  scarcely  tlie  greater  part  of  Mr.  Besant's 
self-imposed  tasks.  He  edited  the  "New 
Plutarch"  series,  and  wrote  two  of  the 
books;  his  Palestine  enthusiasm  caused 
him  to  write,  with  Professor  Palmer,  a 
History  of  Jerusalem.,  and  to  become  the 
biographer  of  that  lamented  scholar;  he 
has  turned  two  of  the  partnership  novels 
into  plays;  he  originated  the  Incorpora- 
ted Society  of  Authors,  and  has  inspired 
most  of  its  work;  he  is  active  in  East  End 
philanthropy;  he  contributes  on  many 
subjects  to  periodicals.  Busy  as  he  is,  he 
is  never  too  busy  to  write  care- 
fully and  well,  and  to  give 
freely  of  a  ready  sympathy 
and  help.  The  admirers  of 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men  would  not  be  disappoint- 
ed in  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

James  Payh,  who  runs  his 
friend  Mr.  Black  very  close 
in  the  appetite  his  fellow-edi- 
tors have  for  his  novels,  and 
the  price  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  men  of  letters  in 
London,  and  perhaps  the  most 
prolific.    He  is  an  editor,  oc- 
cupying the  chair  of  Cornhill, 
honored  by  Thackeray  and  his 
son-in-law  Leslie  Stephen;  a 
persistent  novelist,  writing  at 
least  one  and  sometimes  two 
novels  a  year ;  a  general  writer 
and  reviewer,  especially  for 
The  Times,  whose  editor  has 
now  become  his  son-in-law; 
and  finally  literary  adviser 
and  reader  for  a  well-known 
publishing  house.    He  is  en- 
tirely   a    Londoner,  living 
near  Maida  Vale,  and  coming 
thence  to  the  pleasant  front  room  over- 
looking Waterloo   Place   which  is  his 
sanctum  and  study,  where  he  is  always 
ready  by  ten  for  three  hours  of  work  on 
his  novel  or  other  personal  writings,  after 
which  he  lunches  at  the  Reform  Club, 
near  by.    Two  hours  each  afternoon  suf- 
fice for  "  tasting"  and  editing,  then  comes 
an  inevitable  game  of  whist  at  the  Reform 


Club,  and  then  home  and  early  hours  for 
rest.  This  daily  routine  he  pursues  with 
a  regularity  and  persistent  industry  akin 
rather  to  the  man  of  business  than  the  man 
of  letters;  and  though  always  busy,  he 
seems  never  in  a  hurry,  and  can  at  any 
time  turn  aside  for  a  brief  talk  or  a  hearty 
laugh  without  breaking  continuity.  Like 
other  men,  however,  he  probably  has  his 
limitations,  and  he  does  not  do  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Villon  Society,  though  that 
Mr.  Payne  is  often  confounded  with  him, 
Mr.  Payn  is  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  the 
stoop  of  the  scholar,  having  dark  hair 
and  short  brown  side- whiskers,  with  a 
pleasant,  often  quizzical  expression  of  the 
twinkling  eyes  behind  his  spectacles,  and 
a  mouth  ready  to  be  quite  serious  or  very 
merr}^,  looking  rather  like  a  university 
professor  with  an  unusual  proportion  of 
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humor  in  his  make-up.  He  has  had  the 
benefit  from  the  start  of  Eton, Woolwich, 
and  Cambridge  training,  one  of  liis  novels 
being  partly  a  transcript  from  his  life  at 
the  military  school.  He  looks  fifty  years 
old,  but  is  nearer  sixty,  and  he  is  evident- 
ly good  for  many  years  of  life  and  hard 
work  ahead,  if  his  closest  friend,  his  pipe, 
do  not  prove  his  enemy,  for  he  smokes 
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all  the  time  at  his  work,  and  he  likes  work 
and  dislikes  rest.  His  first  novel,  A  Fam- 
ily Scapegrace,  was  published  in  Cham- 
bers's Journal,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
years  editor,  raising  its  circulation,  it  is 
said,  by  his  own  novel  of  Lost  Sir  Mas- 
singherd,  nearly  20, 000  copies.  By  Proxy 
he  likes  best,  and  the  public  like  best.  In 
this  novel,  with  its  striking  incidents  in 
China,  he  made  a  new  departure,  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  novel-writing,  into 
the  sensational  field.  His  method  of  nov- 
el-writing is  sui  generis.  His  first  care 
is  to  invent  his  plot,  and  in  only  one 
instance  was  he  ever  furnished  a  plot 
from  outside  his  own  imagination.  This 
gives  him  some  trouble.  The  next  step 
is  to  obtain  the  people  who  will  best  de- 
velop this  particular  plot,  and  now  his 
mind  goes  on  a  search  among  his  acquaint- 
ance, or  those  of  whom  he  has  made  notes 
in  travel  or  on  the  street.  His  dramatis 
personce  are  not  the  real  people,  but  are 
suggested  by  or  developed  from  them,  so 
much  so  that  each  person  of  the  novel  is 
bracketed  with  the  real  name  of  the  proto- 
type when  he  comes  to  the  writing  out  of 
his  outline.  This  is  done  on  large  sheets 
of  paper^  not  consecutively,  chapter  by 
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chapter,  according  to  the  chronology  or 
development  of  the  plot,  as  others  do,  but 
by  the  names  of  the  people,  the  incidents 
and  conversations  in  which  each  is  to  take 
part  being  noted  under  the  name.  This 
prophetic  dictionary  of  biography  is  al- 
ways under  his  eye,  and  if  interrupted  at 
his  work,  he  has  only  to  return  to  it  with 
the  query  as  to  the  actor  on  the  stage, 
' '  What  are  you  to  do  next  ?"  The  writing 
out  of  the  story,  after  this  hard  prelimi- 
nary work  is  done,  is  a.  matter  of  entire 
ease.  In  this  way,  with  only  a  few  hours' 
work  a  day,  Mr.  Payn  has  completed  over 
forty  novels,  besides  a  fair-sized  library  of 
other  writing,  and  he  seems  good  for  any 
number  more. 

David  Christie  Murray,  though  most  of 
his  novel-writing  has  been  done  at  Roche- 
fort,  in  the -Belgian  Ardennes,  where  he 
lived  for  five  years,  conies  now  and  again 
back  to  London,  and  there  makes  his  club 
home  among  the  Savages,  and  his  work- 
room in  the  paved  solitude  of  Dane's  Inn. 
He  is  a  pleasant -faced,  pleasant  -  voiced 
man  of  ab6ut  forty,  with  a  touch  of  Scotch 
look  and  accent,  though  bred  in  Stafford- 
shire— of  goodly  build  and  quietly  hearty 
manner — who  has  come  to  his  work 
through  abuiidant  experience. 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman 
domiciled  in  the  English  mid- 
lands, shrewd  and  keen,  who  ap- 
pears as  the  Scotch  stationer  in 
JRainboiv  Gold,  in  one  of  the 
very  few  portraits  Mr.  Murray 
has  permitted  himself  to  draw 
from  real  people.  St^irting  as  a 
teacher  of  elocution  and  public 
reader,  Mr.  Murray  soon  found 
his  way  to  journalism  on  the 
Birmingham  Morning  Neivs,  un- 
der the  inspiring  fosterage  of 
George  Dawson,  a  great  editor 
and  brilliant  talker,  as  witness 
»  his  bon  mot  on  Disraeli:  "His 

politics  are  romantic,  and  his  ro- 
mances are  political,  and  he  him- 
self is  a  fiction  founded  on  fact." 
After  a  wide  experience  learning 
and  writing  up''  the  manifold 
industries  of  the  black  country, 
Mr.  Murray  came  to  London,  and 
wrote  for  one  erf  the  weeklies  a 
paper  on  "Impecunious  Life  in 
London,"  Avhicli  was  not  far 
from  autobiography.  Thence 
he  started  off  on  a  tramp  trip, 
meaning  to  show  by  personal  ex- 
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perience  how  hard  the  poor-law 
was  upon  honest  workmen.  He 
sent  £10  to  a  post-office  some  days 
ahead,  and  "walked  toward  it" 
without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
taking  workhouse  fare  and  oakum- 
picking  in  regular  course.  Reach> 
ing  the  money,  he  revelled  in  civ- 
ilization for  a  day  or  so,  sent  on 
the  balance,  and  walked  toward 
that.     In  this  way  he  reached 
Hereford,  travel-stained,  tattered, 
and  unshorn,  and  had  much  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  the  puzzled 
waiter  at  the  George  that  he  was 
a  proper   candidate   for  decent 
treatment,  a  bath,  and  the  port- 
manteau  awaiting  him.    The  ma-  I 
terial  thus  gathered  he  used  for 
some  papers  in  Mayfair — whereat 
sundry  indignant  Guardians  de- 
clared that  the  journalist  who 
wrote  them  had  been  fooled  by 
some  vagabond  who  knew  no- 
thing or  lied ;  but,  more  impor- 
tant, he  founded  on  them  his  first 
novel,  A  Lifes  Atonement^  and 
portions  of  Joseph's  Coat  and 
Val  Strange.    He  saw  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  as  "  special"  of  The  Times 
and  The  Scotsman.    Thereafter  he  left 
journalism  for  fiction,  published  his  first 
novel  in  Chambers's  in  1879,  and  made  liis 
hit  with  his  second,  JosepKs  Coat.,  in 
1880.    His  first  literary  work  was,  how- 
ever, poetry,  of  which  he  is  now  making 
a  volume — curiously  enough  copying  out 
every  line  of  it  from  memory,  since  it  was 
widely  scattered  through  periodicals  now 
dropped  out  of  sight.    His  memory  is 
unique:  he  thinks  he  could  copy  out  any 
one  of  his  works  almost  exactly,  on  fair 
notice,  and  he  frequently  amuses  himself 
on  a  railway  train  reading  over  one  of  his 
own  chapters  from  his  memory,  finding, 
as  he  puts  it  with  humorous  naivete,  that 
they  amuse  him  because  he  wrote  them  to 
suit  himself.    It  is  Aunt  Rachel  which 
he  likes  best.    Mr.  Murray  finds,  like 
most  novelists,  that  tlie  early  impressions 
of  childhood  are  the  chief  mine  of  mate- 
rial.   His  people  become  real;  they  act 
before  him  as  on  a  stage,  of  which  he  is 
the  solitary  spectator;  if  the  scene  goes 
wrong,  they  rehearse  it  again  for  him,  it 
maybe  a  dozen  times,  till  it  is  right;  tlien 
he  writes  it  down.    He  likes  to  write  with 
leisure,  but  is  capable  of  the  tour  de  force 
of  the  journalist.   The  thirty-six  chapters 
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of  Val  Strange  were  written  in  as  many 
consecutive  days;  but  they  had  a  woful 
sequence,  as  he  himself  related  in  a  little 
story  called  Schwartz,  a  History,  pub- 
lished some  years  afterward.    When  he 
was  half-way  through  the  book,  a  halber- 
dier with  an  axe,  dressed  in  red  and  black, 
appeared  behind  his  back,  threatening 
him.    He  could  find  no  origin  for  this 
apparition  in  his  memory  or  his  imagina- 
tion; it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sonnel  of  the  book.    He  treated  it  humor- 
ously, saying  to  it,  "You  are  nothing — 
the  creature  of  overwork — and  presently 
you  will  go."    But  it  did  not  go.   It  nev- 
er came  in  front  of  him,  though  he  knew 
its  face  perfectly  well;  it  was  with  him 
from  light  morning  to  winter  midnight 
in  his  work,  and  through  the  troubled 
hours  of  the  night.    "My  friend,  that  way 
lies  madness,''''  said  his  doctor,  and  ban- 
ished him  to  green  fields  and  rest  absolute 
for  six  months.    After  a  month  the  thing 
vanished,  and  has  never  returned  ;  though 
a  different  illusion  accompanied  the  fin- 
ish of  other  work  done  under  pressure.  It 
is  not  in  ease  and  joy,  gentle  reader,  that 
the  novelist  writes  your  stories  for  you. 
Mr.  Murray's  latest  work  is  one  of  collabo- 
ration with  Mr.  Henry  Herman,  a  drama- 
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tist  strong  in  plot  and  incident,  in  a  story 
of  extraordinary  conception,  One  Trav- 
eller Returns. 

Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who  have  come  to  the  front  with- 
in the  past  decade,  sharing  with  the  late  F. 
J.  Fargus  ("  Hugh  Conway")  that  distinc- 
tion, and  the  success  which  awaits  fiction 
of  striking  incident  and  vigorous  passion 
— the  "sensational  novel."  Mr.  Haggard 
is  a  Norfolksliire  man,  little  past  thirty, 
living  during  the  winter  in  Kensington, 
but  really  at  home  at  Ditchingham  House, 
Bungay,  in  his  native  county.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  went  to  Natal  with  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  as  his  secretary,  and  after 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  High  Court  for  the 
new  colony.  In  this  South  African  ser- 
vice he  had  some  stirring  personal  advent- 
ures, which  probably  gave  direction  to  his 
fiction  later.  He  began  writing,  how- 
ever, with  a  book  of  political  history  on 
Cetywayo  and  his  White  Neighbors,  pub- 
lished in  1882.  His  own  preferei^ce  is  for 
work  of  this  solid,  matter-of-fact  order; 
but  desiring  to  adopt  the  profession  of 


literature  in  addition  to 
that  of  barrister,  he  learned 
promptly  that  this  did  not 
meet  the  market,  or  afford 
the  physical  basis  of  the 
literary  life,  and  so  ad- 
dressed himself  to  fiction, 
his  own  theory  of  work  be- 
ing, as  he  once  put  it  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  that  "the 
more  closely  you  stick  to 
the  main  facts  and  salient 
passions  of  human  nature, 
with  which  all  the  world  is 
familiar,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  your  work;  and  the 
more  you  can  contrive  to 
throw  a  veil  of  beauty  and 
romance  over  the  crudities 
and  cruelties  of  the  tragedy 
of  our  lives,  by  so  much  the 
more  will  it  be  pleasant, 
acceptable,  and  perhaps  in 
some  degree  instructive  to 
others."  Mr.  Haggard  is  a 
hard  worker,  though  w^rit- 
ing  as  well  as  talking  with 
rapid  fluency,  and  he  both 
gleans  and  invents  the  inci- 
dents of  his  stories.  Prob- 
ably the  criticisms  of  pla- 
giarism brought  against  his 
earlier  books  have  caused  him  to  be  care- 
ful to  credit  the  authorities  he  uses,  since 
his  recent  story,  Allan  Quatermain^  is 
prefaced  by  a  statement  of  what  may  be 
called  his  prefatory  course  of  reading. 
The  use  or  adaptation  of  actual  incident 
is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  a  literary  sin, 
and  how  closely  different  minds  may  run 
in  iiivention  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Besant's 
statement  that  Rice  and  himself  used  as  a 
central  incident  in  When  the  Ship  comes 
Home  a  situation  which  they  afterward 
found  was  identically  the  leading  one  of 
so  well  known  a  book  as  Charles  Reade's 
Foul  Play,  though  no  charge  of  pla- 
giarism was  ever  brought  against  them. 
Mr.  Haggard  made  his  first  score  in  his 
new  line  of  work  with  Dawn,  in  1882;  but 
it  was  King  Solomons  Mines,  published 
in  1886,  which  won  him  his  vogue,  thirty- 
one  thousand  copies  being  sold  in  the 
home  country  within  the 'first  year,  while 
thirteen  competing  editions  appeared  (not 
all  to  the  author's  profit)  in  America.  She, 
following  soon  after,  rivalled  the  sale  of 
its  immediate  predecessor;  and  the  success 
of  these  two  recalled  attention  to  his  ear- 
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lier  novels.  Mr.  Haggard  still  practises  walking*  about  his  study  in  the  whirl  of 
law  as  well  as  writes  fiction,  and  does  not  it,  at  other  times  forced  to  lie  quietly  in 
propose  to  permit  his  head  to  be  turned  his  bed  and  write  slowly  there,  which 
by  his  sudden  and  world-wide  success.         makes  his  results  the  greater  marvel. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  among  his  His  considerable  stories  have  been  done 
fellow-authors  a  place  very  like  that  of  "at  two  breaks."  "I  have  to  leave  off 
Abbey  among  artists :  they  regard  his  ver-  and  forget  a  tale  for  a  little;  then  I  can 
satile  genius  with  affectionate  delight,  and  return  upon  it  fresh,  and  with  interest  re- 
look  upon  his  work  as  quite  of  a  kind  by  vived."  Treasure  Island^  his  quickest 
itself,  not  in  competition  or  comparison  piece  of  work,  was  written  in  two  bursts 
with  that  of  others.  He  was  born  in  of  about  fifteen  days  each.  Kidnapped, 
Edinburgh  in  1850,  and  comes  of  a  notable  "  to  me  infinitely  my  best,  and  indeed  my 
engineering  family,  not,  however,  to  be  only  good  story,"  required  a  year,  "prob- 
confounded  with  the  Stephensons.  His  ably  five  months'  actual  writing,  and  one 
father  was  the  distinguished  civil  engi-  of  these  months  entirely  over  the^  last  - 
neer  Thomas  Stevenson,  who  died  not  chapters,  wiiich  had  to  be  put  together 
long  since;  his  grandfather  was  that  same  w^ithout  interest  or  inspiration,  almost 
Robert  Stevenson  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  word  for  word,  for  I  was  entirely  worked 
accompanied  on  one  of  his  surveys  before  out."  Prince  Otto,  "my  hardest  effort, 
writing  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  The  for  I  wished  to  do  something  very  swell, 
Pirate.  The  boy  was  educated  for  the  which  did  not  quite  come  off,"  was  writ- 
family  calling,  but  "during  a  dreadful  ten  over  in  parts  five  and  six  times,  and 
evening  walk"  owned  to  his  father  that  one  chapter  eight  times  by  him  and  once 
he  cared  for  nothing  but  literature.  This  by  his  wife.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
being  "no  profession"  in  the  eyes  of  this  was  the  flashing  inspiration  of  a  dream, 
realistic  father,  he  was  put  at  studying  worked  out,  however,  not  in  a  flash,  but 
law.  Two  years  later,  at  twenty-three,  in  patient  toil.  HeJias  been  a  much-wan- 
he  met  Sidney  Colvin,  and 
through  him  was  intro- 
duced to  his  real  life  work, 
his  first  paper,  on ' '  Roads, " 
appearing  in  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  Portfolio  over  the 
anagram  of  L.  S.  Stoneven. 
The  range  and  power  and 
amount  of  his  work  in  the 
fifteen  years  since  then — 
years  of  persistent  illness 
and  of  wide  travel  in  search 
of  health — make  his  career 
remarkable  in  literary  his- 
tory, and  he  is  not  yet  forty. 
The  story  of  his  life  has 
been  partly  told  in  his  re- 
cent Memories  and  Por- 
traits, and  in  letters  to 
friends,  from  which  I  am 
permitted  to  quote.  ' '  No- 
body had  ever  such  pains 
to  learn  a  trade  as  I  had, 
but  I  slogged  at  it  day  in 
and  day  out,  and  I  frankly 
believe  (thanks  to  my  dire 
industry)  I  have  done  more 
with  smaller  gifts  than  al- 
most any  man  of  letters  in 
the  world."  He  does  his 
writing  under  much  phys- 
ical difficulty,  sometimes 
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James  Payn,  who  is  the  most  ap- 
preciative of  "  readers,"  and  finding 
him  in  ecstasies  of  laughter  over 
a  manuscript  by  a  new  author, 
which  he  declared  to  be  far  and 
away  tlie  best  humorous  story  that 
had  been  written  for  years.  When. 
Vice  Versa  was  published,  Mr. 
Payn's  verdict  was  fully  confirmed 
by  the  reading  and  laughing  pub- 
lic, and  "F.  Anstey"  became  at 
once  a  person  of  distinction.  It 
was  for  some  time  a  half  -  secret 
that  behind  this  name  was  Mr.  F. 
Anstey  Guthrie — a  pleasant  young 
fellow  from  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, which  has  been  the  alma 
mater  of  many  authors,  grave  and 
gay  —  well  known  personally  in 
Kensington  circles,  where  he  was 
born,  and  recently  admitted  to  the 
bar  from  the  Middle  Temple.  His 
first  success  developed  a  vein  of 
^clever  construction  and  grotesque 
humor  in  story-writing,  ingenious- 
ly (Confusing  the  possibilities  with 
the  impossible,  w^hich  he  continued 
to  work,  as  in  The  GianVs  Robe, 
The  Black  Poodle,  and  The  Tinted 
Venus,  and  he  became  a  favorite 
contributor  to  Cornhill,  ranking  as 
dering  man  in  many  countries — France,  a  sort  of  English  Stockton.  But  Mr. 
Switzerland,  our  own  California,  whence  Guthrie  is  by  no  means  content  with  his 
came  the  material  for  The  Silverado  early  success.  And  as  he  is  as  yet  but 
Squatters,  finished  six  thousand  miles  thirty-two,  and  has  definitely  turned  aside 
away  at  Hyeres;  but  of  late  years  he  has  from  law  to  letters,  more  important  work 
lived  and  done  his  work  mostly  in  the  may  be  expected  from  him. 
soft  air  of  Bournemouth — a  sea-side  resort  W.  E.  Norris,  the  author  of  Matri- 
on  the  delicious  south  coast  of  England —  mony,  lives  usually  at  Torquay,  that 
coming  up  to  London  now  and  then  to  most  balmy  and  charming  of  the  south 
the  home  of  his  friend  Sidney  Colvin,  at  coast  sanatoriums  which  nature  kindly 
the  British  Museum.  His  near  friends  provides  for  English  invalids,  but  he 
are  necessarily  few,  for  even  slight  exer-  comes  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two  on  oc- 
tion  or  excitement  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  casion,  and  usually  spends  June  and  a 
hemorrhage,  which  results  from  a  lung  part  of  July  in  London.  He  is  one  of 
trouble  happily  more  alarming  in  its  tlie  younger  novelists,  and  his  first  novel, 
symptoms  than  immediately  dangerous,  i?mps  o/ ilibwe?/,  was  not  published  until 
and  he  is  often  forced  to  deny  himself  1876.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  was  then  edit- 
the  presence  of  people,  whether  admiring  ing  Cornhill,  and  it  was  by  his  encour- 
pilgrims  or  welcome  friends.  It  was  in  agement  that  Mr.  Norris,  who  had  written 
search  of  entire  rest  and  renewed  health  two  or  three  short  stories  for  that  maga- 
that  he  sought,  last  winter,  with  his  wife  zine,  was  induced  to  essay  novel- writing, 
and  mother,  the  quiet  and  the  dry  air  How  well  he  has  succeeded,  the  readers  of 
of  our  own  Adirondack  "wilderness,"  his  six  or  eight  novels  know.  He  has 
whence  Americans,  repressing  their  lion-  scarcely  been  a  prolific  writer,  as  work 
izing  desires  out  of  love  for  him,  will  goes  now — a  fact  which  is  partly  owing,  it 
hope  to  send  him  back  to  England  safe  may  be,  to  his  peculiar  habit  of  writing 
and  sound.  only  at  night. 

I  recall  one  day  happening  in  upon       It  is  some  ten  years  since  The  Wreck 
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of  the  Grosvenor^  that  enthralling  story,  hours;  he  lives  near  Ramsgate,  giving  an 
of  misadventure  by  sea,  kept  a  great  part  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  in  the  morn- 
of  the  American  reading  public  sitting  up  ing  to  writing,  w^lien  his  enemy  permits, 
o'  nights  to  finish  the  most  absorbing  and  an  hour  or  so  more  during  the  even-' 
book  they  had  had  for  years,  and  their  ing,  and  he  comes  up  to  London  but  occa- 
enthusiasm  communicated  itself  to  Eng-  sionally. 

lish  readers,  who  had  at  first  overlooked       F.  W.  Robinson,  best  known  by  his 
the  fact  that  they  had  the  best  of  mod-    novel  of  Poor  Humanity,  though  a  man 
ern  sea-story  raconteurs  amongst  them,    little  beyond  middle  age,  has  filled  the 
There  was  a  bit  of  poetic  justice  about    years  of  a  busy  life  with  abundant  work, 
this,  for  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  though  a    being  the  author  of  nearly  forty  novels, 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  was  of  American    He  lives  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London, 
birth,  born,  in  fact,  in  New  York  in  1844,    in  Brixton,  where,  far  from  the  madding 
while  his  father,  a  w^ell-known  singer,  au-    crowd  of  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  he 
thor  of  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  and    makes  x^'actical  proof  of  how  much  per-' 
others  of  the  best  known  of  our  songs,  was    sistent  application  can  accomplish.  At 
on  a  musical  tour  .in  this  country.    The    times  he  has  kept  at  his  work  from  seven 
boy  led  a  roving  life;  he  passed  the  most    to  two  in  the  day,  and  from  seven  to  ten 
impressionable  part  of  it  at  sea,  and  cov-    at  night,  steadily  for  months,  Sundays  only 
ered  a  very  great  deal  of  ocean  during  the    excepted,  though  he  has  also  given  him- 
few  but  long  voyages  he  made.    There  is    self  long  rests,  extending  at  one  time  to 
no  part  of  the  globe  which  he  did  not  vis-    two  years.    While  at  w^ork  he  is  usually 
it,  and  his  voyages  were  made  in  "the  old    a  rapid  writer:  several  of  his  novels  have 
wooden  sailing  days,"  in  a  class  of  ships    been  written  in  two  months,  and  one  {No 
in  \vhich  the  old  traditions  of  the  red  flag    Church)  within  six  weeks, 
were  strenuously  perpetuated.    Thus  he       George  Macdonald  is,  and  looks  like, 
looked  very  closely  into  his  own  experi-    a  poet-prophet  of  the  old  type  translated 
ences  for  the  color,  and  in  many  instances    into  modern  life.    All  his  work,  and  his 
the  form,  of  what  he  has 
told  in  his  books,  where  fact 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  fiction, 
vein  ing  it  as  fat  does  bacon. 
He  attributes  whatever  suc- 
cess his  books  have  met 
with  to  this  realism,  for  he 
has  cherished  a  studious  am- 
bition of  accuracy.  By  pro- 
fession Mr. Russell  is  a  jour- 
nalist; he  has  edited  one 
or  two  provincial  papers, 
and  has  been  a  brilliant 
contributor,  chiefly  on  sea 
topics  or  about  sailors,  to 
one  of  the  London  dailies. 
Some  of  this  work  he  con- 
siders better  than  his  nov- 
els, though  he  finds  short 
sea   stories   and  sketches 
extremely  hard  to  write. 
"  Tlie  ocean  is  a  spacious 
field,  but  it  yields  little  to 
the  imagination,"  he  says; 
and  he  sometimes  wonders 
that  so  many  literary  fish, 
big  and  little,  have  come 
out  of  it.    Of  late  years  Mr. 
Russell  has  been  so  cursed 
with  rheumatism  that  he 
has  reduced   his  working 
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personality  as  well,  is  pervaded  with  a 
mystic  spirituality  and  tender  religious 
feeling  tliat  mark  his  Scotch  origin  as  dis- 
tinctively as  the  strong  burr  of  his  speech. 
He  was  an  Aberdeenshire  lad,  born  at 
Huntly  sixty  odd  years  ago,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  after- 
ward at  the  Independent  College  in  Lon- 
don; but  he  early  left  the  Independent 
ministry,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  settled  down  in  Lon- 
don to  the  literary  life.  Here  he  and  his 
famil}^,  including  with  his  own  sons  and 
daughters  others  whom  he  had  adopted 
into  his  great  heart  and  his  home,  lived 
for  many  years,  but  more  recently  they 
have  passed  the  winters  at  Bordighera,  in 
the  Riviera,  where  amidst  the  palms  they 
make  an  English  home  for  English 
writers.  In  summer  Dr.  Macdonald  is 
again  seen  in  London.  He  has  now  the 
world  for  his  parisli,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  circle  of  religious  faith  or  lovers  of 
quiet  literature  which  does  not  know  the 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  NeighborJiood  and  TJie 
Seaboard  Parish,  or  his  Unspoken  Ser- 
mons. It  was  as  a  poet  that  he  began  to 
write,  thirty  years  ago,  with  his  Within 
and  Without,  and  all  tlirough  his  work 
the  poet  re-appears,  whether  in  such  strong 
and  deeply  religious  novels  of  experience 
as  David  Elginbrod  or  Robert  Falconer, 
or  the  charming  fantasies  of  Phantasies 
or  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  and 
other  books  for  children. 

There  is  one  English  novelist  not  yet 
fully  known  by  the  reading  public,  but 
so  much  thought  of  among  his  select  cir- 
cle of  readers  that  one  of  them,  a  judge  of 
good  literature,  said  to  me  once,  "There 
are  two  novelists  whose  books,  I  think, 
are  sure  to  be  read  beyond  this  genera- 
tion, and  one  of  these  is  George  Mere- 
dith." He  is  a  man  now  sixty  years  of 
age,  a  close  associate  in  his  younger  days 
of  the  Rossettis  and  their  friends — indeed 
a  co-dweller  with  Dante  Rossetti  for  a 
time  in  his  Chelsea  house — but  in  these 
years  seMom  seen  in  London,  since  he 
lives  quietly  near  Box  Hill.  He  has  a 
singular  fascination  for  other  men  of  his 
craft.  His  novels  are  sui  generis^  a  cur- 
rent of  bitter  experience  and  strange  phi- 
losophy running  through  them,  pregnant 
in  thought,  but  difficult  in  style.  The 
Egoist  is  a  wonderful  vivisection  from 
real  life  of  human  self-centredfiess  and 
its  results,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveril 
is  really  a  clinique  in  moral  education, 


and  The  Tragic  Comedians  is  built  upon 
the  life  experiences  and  fate  of  the  Ger- 
man socialist  Lasalle.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
himself  partly  educated  in  Germany, 
which  perhaps  gave  color  to  his  after- 
work  ;  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  pre- 
ferred to  become  a  poet,  in  which  capacity 
he  made  his  entrance  into  literature.  In 
poetry  or  prose,  both  of  which  he  con- 
tinues to  write,  he  invites  the  keenest  in- 
tellectuality of  his  reader,  and  his  eager, 
fine  face,  his  charm  of  manner,  his  brill- 
iant talk,  his  subtle  sympathy,  leave  a 
strong  impression  upon  all  who  come 
within  range  of  liis  personality. 

But  it  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a 
brief  magazine  paper  to  do  even  the  poor 
justice  of  naming  the  many  men  of  let- 
ters who  have  achieved  more  or  less  dis- 
tinction as  novelists.  One  must  not  pass 
by,  however,  James  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 
whose  Uncle  Silas  and  Checkmate  are 
known  to  hosts  of  readers ;  or  George  Man- 
ville  Fenn,  with  liis  varied  lines  of  work; 
or  B.  L,  Farjeon,  whose  touching  Blade  o' 
Grass  and»  Bread-and-Cheese  and  Kisses 
and  other  Christmas  stories  caused  him  to- 
be  hailed  as  a  possible  successor  of  Dick- 
ens. Edmund  Yates,  the  author  of  Black 
Sheep  and  other  famous  books,  a  junior 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens and  Wilkie  Collins,  and  associate  in 
the  Post-office  Department  with  Anthony 
Trollope,  being  for  years  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Missing  Letters,  seems  to  have 
retired  from  book-w^riting  with  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Personal  Reminiscences, 
and  devoted  himself  to  carrying  the  World 
newspaper  upon  his  shoulders.  His  fel- 
low-journalist George  Augustus  Sala,. 
who  has  written  more  books  on  more  sub- 
jects than  almost  any  man  of  the  time, 
now  also  among  the  veterans  with  an 
Autobiography  of  summing  up,  has  not 
of  late  added  to  his  list  of  novels.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton,  whose  Clytie  and  Cruel 
London  early  gave  him  position  among^ 
the  novelists,  though  his  experience  and 
work  have  been  wide  and  varied,  and 
his  friendships  with  Irving  and  many  lit- 
erary people  give  him  abundant  reminis- 
cence of  interest,  has  by  no  means  reached 
the  autobiographic  age,  but  continues  to 
produce  with  great  rapidity  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  books  and  contributions  to  the  press, 
including  an  occasional  novel,  and  to  en- 
tertain pleasantly  at  his  home  near  Re- 
gent's Park.  Charles  Gibbon,  the  author 
of  For  Lack  of  Gold  and  In  Honor 
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Bound,  has  produced  nearly  a  score  of 
novels,  of  wide  range,  and  has  a  large 
circle  of  readers  in  America  as  well  as 
in  England.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  late  editor 
of  the  Daily  Neivs,  and  one  of  the  niner 


Miss  Thackeray,  as  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie  is  still  affectionately  called  by 
some  thousands  of  readers,  is  perhaps  en- 
titled to  be  named  first  among  the  lady 
novelists,  as  the  daughter  of  the  king. 


MRS.  RICHMOND  RITCHIE  (aNNE  THACKERAY). 
From  a  pliotoKraph  by  Frederick  Hollyer,  London. 


circle  of  Punch,  has  written  a  novel  of 
Parliamentary  life,  Gideon  Fleijce,  among 
his  other  tours  deforce,  dictating  it,  like 
all  his  work,  to  a  stenographer.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Shorthouse,  whose  John  Inglesant  made 
so  great  a  success,  is  not  a  Londoner,  but 
a  Birmingham  merchant.  The  anony- 
mous authors  of  Mehakih  and  of  Mark 
Rutherford  still  preserve  a  strict  incog- 
nito. 


One  can  in  no  wise  forget  that  she  is 
Thackeray's  daughter  :  her  books,  and 
still  more  her  charming  private  letters, 
show  often  that  self-same  touch  of  the 
hand  that  is  dead;  she  cherishes  her  fa- 
ther's memory  as  a  worship,  and  all  about 
her  are  tokens  of  him;  and  this  doughty 
little  lad,  running  about  with  his  elder 
sister  Hester,  is  William  Thackeray  Denis 
Ritchie  (the  middle  name  from  Denis  Du- 
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val).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie — he  is  an  offi- 
cial in  the  India  Office,  who  has  himself 
a  keen  and  clever  pen  when  he  lets  it 
play — lived  foi*  some  years  in  a  delightful 
little  house  in  Young  Street,  Kensington, 
two  hundred  years  old,  nearly  across  from 
the  old  Thackeray  home.  The  long,  low 
drawing-room  in  this  pleasant  house 
opened  ont  at  the  end  upon  one  of  those 
delicious  bits  of  greenery  which  one  finds 
hidden  away  in  London  as  in  no  other 
city,  with  a  tree  here  and  there,  into 
whose  branches  the  little  people  could 
be  tossed  up;  and  in-doors  and  out,  of 
an  afternoon,  a  charming  circle  of  people 
would  occasionally  come  together.  With- 
in were  treasures  innumerable  —  the  sil- 
ver Mr.  Punch  presented  to  Thackeray 
by  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  his 
sketches  and  autographs,  and,  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  that  book  of  memora- 
bilia  presented  to  Thackeray's  daughter 
by  his  school-mate  and  life-loug  chum, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  known  in  letters  as 
the  first  translator  of  the  Riibaiyat  of 
Omar-Khayyam,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
early  prescience  of  liis  friend's  after-fame. 
"I  promised  it  to  you  as  a  legacy,"  lie 
wrote  her  some  years  before  he  died  ; 
"why  should  you  not  have  it  now  ?"  In 
this  precious  scrap-book  is  Thackeray's 
first  work  of  art — a  picture  of  a  real  red 
British  soldier,  done  in  wafers  with  the 
help  of  a  little  pencilling,  achieved  at  the 
early  age  of  six  ;  his  own  contemporary 
sketch  of  that  fight  at  school  in  which  his 
nose  was  literally  broken,  afterward  re- 
produced with  The  Orphan  of  Pimlico 
sketches;  and  many  letters,  as  a  school- 
boy and  struggling  youth,  showing  much 
the  same  touch  and  quite  the  same  kind  of 
humor  that  were  afterward  to  become  fa- 
mous the  world  over. 

Of  late  years  Mrs.  Ritchie's  health  has 
not  been  strong,  and  the  family  have  left 
then'  dearly  beloved  London  for  the  sub- 
urban home  of  the  Ritcliies,  not  far  from 
town,  at  Wimbledon  Park.  She  herself, 
one  of  the  "  not  pretty  but  precious"  kind 
of  women  who  are  most  liked  and  loved, 
tall,  as  becomes  her  father's  daughter,  and 
with  a  friendly  manner,  bubbling  over 
with  the  "generous  instincts"  her  father 
saw  in  the  child  Annie,  and  a  pleased  and 
mobile  face,  has  "the  gift  of  friendship" 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  seems  in 
talk  to  bestow  herself  in  an  overflowing 
and  ever-ready  sympathy.  Most  of  her 
stories,  she  once  told  me,  are  worked 


from  suggestions  of  x^eople,  incidents, 
scenes,  associated  with  her  earlier  years 
— in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Normandy — 
called  out  from  dim  recesses  of  the  mem- 
ory, and  created  into  full  life  again  with 
the  magic  of  the  pen.  The  Village  on 
the  Cliff  was  the  fruit  of  brief  visits  in 
Normandy  while  a  child,  and  again 
after  her  father's  death,  and  the  writing 
of  it  was  a  respite  from  sorrow.  Her 
Old  Kensington  has  for  background  the 
scenes  most  familiar  to  her  childhood. 
How  she  writes  she  herself  can  scarcely 
tell.  "Something  strikes  me,"  she  said 
once,  "apd  I  write  it  down,  and  then 
patch  the  little  scraps  all  together."  The 
process  of  suggestion  is  even  more  puz- 
zling to  her  than  to  most  writers.  "It 
is^  generally  some  vague  thing,  when 

E         is  playing,  or  the  room  is  quiet, 

or  somebody  says  something  suggestive." 
"I  remember,"  she  wrote  not  long  since, 
"reading  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  putting  the 
book  down  because  I  had  just  invented  a 
story — oi*  rather  it  had  come  to  me  with  a 
flash,  the  very  best,  most  delightful  story 
I  had  ever  thought  of . ,  .  .  How  bitterly 
disappointed  I  was  when,  reading  a  little 
further,  I  found  it  was  the  very  story  I  had 
just  thought  out,  and. which  the  opening 
had  suggested — there  was  just  enough  dif- 
ference for  me  to  realize  that  it  was  my 
own,  in  a  way.  ...  It  shows  how  silent 
and  subtle  ideas  are,  and  how  quickly 
they  come  into  one's  mind."  I  recall  an- 
other instance,  much  in  the  fashion  of  her 
charming  modern  fairy  tales,  when,  sit- 
ting once  before  the  hearth  fire  in  Young 
Street,  I  was  telling  little  Hester  an  Ad- 
irondack story  of  how  a  poor  mouse 
jumped  from  his  home  in  a  log  into  the 
camp  fire,  whereto  her  mother,  overhear- 
ing, gave  the  pretty  ending:  "But  you 
know,  Hester,  that  wasn't  the  end  of  the 
little  mouse;  for  a  dear  w^hite  mouse  ran 
out  from  the  fire." 

We  shall  know  no  more  in  this  life  the 
kindly  smile  and  stately  presence  of  that 
dear  woman  ' '  the  author  of  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman, ''I  who  has  passed  from  among 
us  since  this  paper  was  first  written.  But 
who  that  knew  her  can  ever  forget  the 
tall,  gray- eyed,  silver -'haired,  motherlj^ 
woman,  gentle  and  pleasant  in  speech,  yet 
firm  withal  and  of  wholesome  resolute- 
ness of  purpose,  who  made  her  home  in 
the  pleasant  Kentish  country,  ten  miles 
southeast  of  London,  a  place  of  pleasant 
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pilgrimaofe  for  so  many  loving  friends. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  association  of  the  name, 
Dinah  Maria  Mulock — of  late  years  Mrs. 
George  Lillie  Craik — but  I  often  thought 
of  her  as  the  Dinah  of  Adam  Bede  grown 
beyond  the  story,  mellowed  and  matron- 
ly with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Indeed  the  spirit  of  John 
Halifax^  Gentleman,  the 
book  which  first  gave  her 
fame,  is  the  same  spirit 
which  wrought  in  Dinah 
Morris  "the  fruit  of  good 
living."  Though  Bristol 
claims  her  from  her  early 
residence  there,  she  came 
from  the  region  of  Adam 
Bede,  where  Dinah  is  a  fre- 
quent name,  having  been 
born  in  Stoke,  Stafford- 
shire, in  1826.  Her  person- 
ality was  somewhat  hidden 
behind  "  the  author  of 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman,^'' 
which  name  appears  on  most 
of  her  title-pages;  but  this 
habit,  as  it  grew  to  be,  came 
from  a  publisher's  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  suc- 
cess of  that  early  book.  She 
herself  cared  less  for  name 
or  fame  than  for  good  works ; 
her  novels  had  always  pur- 
pose, and  the  highest  pur- 
pose, and  in  all  her  writing 
patience  had  its  perfect  work. 
She  was  a  long  time  "  think- 
ing out"  her  storiea,  and 
copied  again  and  again,  in  that  singular- 
ly neat  and  characteristic  hand  of  hers, 
until  her  work  "just  suited  her."  This 
was  slow  fashioning,  when,  as  in  her  lat- 
ter days,  there  was  only  an  hour  or  so  a 
week  free  from  household  and  charitable 
cares.  Her  stories,  in  fact,  proceed  from 
purpose,  growing  always  from  a  central 
principle  or  thought  which  she  seeks  to 
illustrate,  and  in  view  of  which  she  se- 
lects or  invents  characters  and  the  in- 
cidents. Thus  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man, was  planned  and  titled  to  show 
how  the  thought  of  being  a  gentleman 
should  carry  a  man  through  all  circum- 
stances of  poverty  and  adversity,  and 
the  incident  of  the  bread  riots  and  the 
burning  of  the  mill  slie  found  in  the  an- 
nual registers  of  the  period  which  she  was 
studying  for  mise  en  scene.  She  gave  to 
all  details  the  most  conscientious  care.  I 


remember  that  for  a  merely  incidental 
conversation  in  her  King  Arthur  she 
asked  for  a  synopsis  of  the  law  of  adop- 
tion in  our  States;  nor  did  she  forget, 
years  afterward,  when  the  story  came  to 
be  published,  cordial  I'ecognition  for  the 


MRS.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT. 
From  a  photograph  by  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  London. 

trivial  help.  Her  home,  "The  Corner 
House,"  was  altogether  delightful;  and 
though  her  husband  w^as  a  prosperous 
man  of  business,  a  partner  in  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  she  had,  I  believe,  taken  the 
fancy  of  building  it  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  her  books.  It  was  set  in  sunny  gar- 
dens, where  two  country  roads  crossed, 
and  on  that  side  of  the  house  which  faced 
the  main  garden  was  a  cozy  recess  in  the 
brick  wall,  called  "Dorothy's  Parlor," 
built  for  the  out-door  play-house  of  the 
little  adopted  daughter  who  made  sun- 
shine in  the  home,  and  used  often  in 
pleasant  weather  for  a  work-room  by  Mrs. 
Craik.  Within  it  was  built  into  the  wall 
the  legend,  "  Deus  hfec  otia  fecit"  (God 
made  this  rest),  which  years  ago  she  se- 
lected as  the  motto  for  her  home,  should 
she  ever  build  one,  with  on  either  side  the 
initials  of  her  husband  and  herself.  In 
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AMKLIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
From  a  photograph  by  Alexander  Bassano,  London. 

the  mantel  of  the  pleasant  diinng"-room 
were  wrought  the  mottoes,  "East  or  West, 
hame  is  best,"  and  "Give  ns  this  day  our 
daily  bread";  but  the  shrine  and  home- 
room of  the  house  was  the  long",  pleasant 
drawing-room,  part  music-room,  part  li- 
brary, filled  with  books  and  pictures, 
Avhere  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  seen 
at  her  best.  When  she  passed  away,  sud- 
denly, yet  knowingly  and  very  cheerful- 
ly— the  last  words  on  her  lips  the  desire 
that  the  curtains  should  be  lifted,  "for  I 
love  to  look  at  the  trees" — she  left  a  great 
sorrow  in  many  lives,  and  yet  great  joy 
in  the  memory  of  her  friendship.  The 
hymn  gf  peaceful  content  which  was 
sung  at  her  desire  at  the  leave-taking  was 
a  true  expression  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  born  Margaret 
Oliphant  Wilson,  is  a  Londoner' only  as 
the  Queen  is,  her  home  being  at  Windsor, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  gray  old  castle. 
Her  readers  have  good  reason  to  be  fond 
of  her,  for  with  a  record  of  lit^^ary  pro- 
ductiveness vying  with,  if  not  exceeding, 
that  of  any  living  writer  of  English,  she 
has  sustained  throughout  an  originality 


of  invention,  a  careful  and 
sympathetic  nicety  of  de- 
tail, and  a  high  literary 
quality  that,  are  remarka- 
ble indeed.  And  all  this 
she  has  done  through  sor- 
rows bravely  borne  and  re- 
sponsibilities cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, which  may  not  be 
spoken  of  here,  but  which, 
if  known,  would  make  her 
dearer  than  before  to  those 
who  know  her  only  through 
her  books,  and  admired  of 
all  who  can  admire  woman- 
ly pluck  and  devotion.  But 
her  cheerful  presence  is  a 
delight  to  all  her  friends, 
and  neither  hard  work  nor 
the  wear  of  life  seems  to  dim 
her  spirit.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
is  now  a  woman  of  nearly 
sixty,  having  been  born  in 
1828,  near  Musselburgh,  in 
Midlothian,  not  in  Liver- 
pool, as  is  in  some  places 
stated.  Her  first  Avork, 
Pages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  of 
Sunnyside^  which  won  in- 
stant approval  for  its  ten- 
der humor  and  deep  in- 
sight into  Scottish  character,  appeared  in 
1849,  when  she  was  not  yet  twenty-one, 
but  it  was  the  several  novels  in  the  series 
of  "Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  published 
between  1862  and  1866,  that  gave  her  per- 
manent fame.  In  the  thirty-nine  years 
of  her  literary  life  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  without  its  novel,  and  in  some 
there  have  been  more  than  one,  for  she  has 
written  more  than  forty  novels;  besides 
this,  her  biographies  alone — of  St.  Francis 
cVAssisi,  of  Edu^ard  Irving,  of  The  Makers 
of  Florence,  and  The  Makers  of  Venice — 
^Vould  have  sufficed  to  give  her  name  in 
letters;  and  she  has  also  edited  the  series 
of  "Foreign  Classics  for  English  Read- 
ers," writijig  herself  the  volumes  on 
Dante  and  Cerimntes.  prepared  the  volu- 
minous Literary  History  of  England, 
and  done  much  periodical  work.  Of  late 
years  the  fresh  and  tender  vein  of  The 
Little  Pilgrim,  and  the' ghostly  element 
of  her  Beleaguered  City  and  The  Wiz- 
ard's Son,  have  surprised  her  old  readers 
with  a  quite  new  development.  This  enor- 
mous productiveness  has  been  attained 
by  persistent  steadfastness  of  application, 
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and  it  is  perhaps  because  she  set  herself 
a  hig'h  standard  of  workmanship  from  the 
beginning  that  under  great  pressure  of 
work  she  has  done  everything  so  well. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  author  of 
My  Brother  s  Wife,  Debenliam's  Voil\  and 
Lord  Brackenbury ;  Miss  M.  Betham  Ed- 
wards, her  cousin,  author  of  Dr.  Jacob 
and  Kitty;  and  Mrs.  Annie  Edvvardes, 
no  relative  of  the  other  two,  author  of 
Archie  Lovell  and  Ought  We  to  Visit 
Herf — are  often  confused  in  name,  and 
no  wonder.  The  three  have  written  more 
than  forty  novels,  and  much  else — Miss 
Betham  Edwards,  Poems,  books  of  travel 
in  Algeria  and  France,  and  articles  in 
the  periodicals;  Miss  Amelia  Edwards, 
Ballads,  books  of  travel  among  the  Dolo- 
mites and  up  the  Nile,  and  articles  in  the 
periodicals.  The  literary  method  of  Miss 
Amelia  Edwards  is  interesting  and  indeed 
remarkable.  She  comes  to  London  for 
part  of  the  year,  usually  with  her  friend 
Miss  North,  the  w^ell-known  traveller  and 
botanical  painter,  but  for  the  most  part 
lives  and  works  at  a  quiet,  semi-country 
home  near  Bristol.  In  its  grounds  a  walk 
is  carefully  measured  off, 
twenty-two  turns  of  which 
make  a  mile.  Summer  or 
winter,  in  rain  or  sun  or 
snow,  Miss  Edwards  does 
her  half-mile  before  and 
half-mile  after  breakfast, 
previous  to  beginning 
work,  touching  an  index 
dial  at  the  bottom  of  the 
path  to  make  sure  of  her 
record.  When  tired  at  her 
desk  she  also  takes  a  few 
turns.  After  luncheon,  in 
the  afternoon,  a  carriage 
drive  of  a  couple  of  hours 
and  an  incidental  walk  give 
further  recreation,  and  at 
dinner-time  she  repeats  the 
morning  walk.  Otherwise 
than  this  she  works  all  the 
time,  forenoon,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  giving  to  the 
cause  of  the  Egyptian  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  of  which 
she  is  the  founder  and  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
in  the  writing  of  letters 
and  articles,  time  and  work 
worth  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  a  year.  In  start- 
ing  a   novel,  which  she 


never  expects  to  complete  under  two 
years.  Miss  Edwards  maps  out  an  elab- 
orate plot,  chapter  by  chapter,  most  con- 
scientiously. Then  she  begins  to  write, 
and  writes  something  entirely  different. 
A  new  plot  is  evolved  out  of  the  debris 
of  the  old  in  a  few  brief  memoranda, 
and  this,  serves.  She  never  describes 
scenery  nor  buildings  which  she  has  not 
seen  and  studied,  though  her  interiors 
are  furnished  by  the  imagination  to 
suit  the  situation.  Thus  a  special  visit 
to  Cheshire  laid  the  ground  for  Lord 
Brackenbiiry,  and  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions for  it  were  redrawn  from  her  'own 
sketches.  The  blockade -running  into 
Charleston  Harbor  in  Debenhaiits  Voiv 
required  a  special  education,  with  maps 
and  i)ictures  of  the  place,  charts  showing 
high  and  low  water  in  the  channels,  act- 
ual bills  of  lading  to  show  what  kind  of 
goods  were  shipped,  talks  with  officers 
and  sailors  of  experience  at  the  time,  and 
a  careful  study  of  seamanship  by  help 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hastings, 
who,  when  the  Saturday  critic  declared 
the  story  to  be  full  of  "  woman's  seaman- 
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ship,"  indignantly  declared  that  he  would 
vouch  for  every  word  of  it.  Her  charac- 
ters are  almost  never  real  people,  but  they 
are  often  suggested  by  glimpses  of  real 
people,  in  travel  or  society,  which  give 
more  hints  to  the  imafrination  than  the 
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MRS.  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 
From  a  photograph  by  Fradelle,  London. 

more  thorough  and  more  commonplace 
acquaintanceship  with  near  friends.  Once 
the  novel  is  underway,  the  story  tells  it- 
self. She  sees  pictures,  and  describes 
them;  observes  people,  and  reports  them; 
overhears  conversations,  and.  writes  them 
out — with  a  sense  as  of  being  author,  act- 
or, scene-painter,  and  stage-manager,  and 
audience-also,  all  in  one.  Tliis  is  exhaust- 
ing, especially  as  most  of  the  work  is  re- 
written, and  the  more  careful  portions 
written  three  or  more  times.  Other  work 
is  more  recreation,  and  Miss  Edwards's 
hobby  of  late  years  has  been  Egyptology. 
Travel  up  the  Nile  made  Egypt  real  to 
her,  and  she  returned  fir^d  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  mounds  covering 
buried  cities,  and  indignant  at  the  destruc- 
tive vandalism  of  the  native  fellaheen. 
A  circular  letter  which  she  sent  to  a  num- 


ber of  people  was  the  real  start  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  which,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  who  became 
the  other  honorary  secretary.  Sir  Eras- 
mus Wilson,  and  othei'S,  and  in  America 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Winslow,  has  uncovered  Ta- 
nis,  and  showed  us  in  its 

  ruins  Israel's  Zoan.  Miss 

Edwards  is  now  an  author- 
ity on  hieroglyphics,  and  in 
her  home  the  favorite  cor- 
ner is  "  Little  Egypt,"  with 
its  transferi^ed  antiquities. 
Her  scholarship  has  been 
acknowledged  in  several 
degrees  from  American  col- 
leges, notably  LL.D.  from 
"Smith  College,  and  L.H.D. 
from  Columbia  at  its  cen- 
tenary. Miss  Edwards, 
with  her  sti-ong,  keen,  fine 
face,  is  a  fitting  type  of  the 
woman  scholar,  a  scholar 
made  by  hard  study,  but  a 
Avriter  born,  since  she  wrote 
her  first  novel  "before  she 
could  w^rite,"  when  four 
years  old,  printing  the  let- 
ters and  making  pictures; 
printed  a  loiig  poem  at 
eleven ;  and  at  twelve  wrote 
an  elaborate  historical  nov- 
el, w^hich  was  published  se- 
rially in  a  London  penny 
weekly. 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton, 
whose  incisive  and  aggres- 
sive work  in  the  periodi- 
cals has  made  her  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  \vriters  of  the  day, 
aside  from  her  achievements  as  a  nov- 
elist, though  now  sixty -six  years  old, 
never  lets  her  pen  flag,  and  is.  like  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  one  of  the  busiest  of  writers. 
Ever  since  she  was  twenty-three,  when 
injudicious  investments  swept  away  her 
patrimony,  she  has  earned  her  own  living 
with  her  pen,  and  it  is  a  favorite  boast 
vv^ith  her  that  she  has  never  once  kept  the 
press  waiting.    While  in  London  she  is 
one  of  the  cityful  of  people  housed  in  that 
great  apartment  -  house  overlooking  St. 
James's  Park.    But  Mrs.  Xinton  has  been 
and  is  much  of  a  traveller,  and  spends 
much  of  her  time  in  Scotland  or  abroad. 
She  Avas  the  daughter  of  tlie  clergyman 
of  a  Lake  Country  parish,  born  on  the 
shores  of  Derwent  -  Water,  at  Keswick. 
Her  early  novels  showed  the  tendency  of 
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her  mind  as  an  explorer,  the  first  being  a 
story  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  second  one  of 
ancient  Greece.    In  the  third,  Realities, 
written  at  about  thirty,  she  dealt  with 
modern  life;  and  becoming  soon  after  a 
writer  for  the  press,  she  began  also  to  deal 
with  it  unsparingly  as  a  critic  and  Radi- 
cal.   In  1858  Miss  Lynn  became  the  wife 
of  W.  J.  Linton,  reformer,  writer,  and  en- 
graver, well  known  in  America,  where  he 
is  now  a  resident  and  citizen,  and  togeth- 
er they  made  a  book,  she  as  author,  he  as 
artist,  on  her  native  Lake  Country;  for 
some  years  past,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linton  have  lived  apart.    The  "Girl  of 
the  Period''  articles,  which  made  the  Sat- 
urday  Review  so  much 
talked  of  in  their  day,  were 
from  her  pen,  though  unac- 
knowledged till  collected 
into  volume  form  in  1883. 
Besides  the  many  novels 
she  has  written,  two  books, 
part  philosophy,  part  fic- 
tion, part  personal  experi- 
ence or  criticism.  The  True 
History  of  Joshua  David- 
son, Communist  (a  name 
which  translates  Jesus,  Da- 
vid's   son,    into  modern 
speech),  and  The  Autobi- 
ography   of  Christopher 
Kirkland,  are  particularly 
notable.    Mrs.  Linton's  ex- 
perience   has    given  her 
thoroughly  professional 
habits  of  work;  her  stint 
used  to  be  nine  hours,  but 
is  now  only  five,  always 
after  breakfast,  which  is 
restricted    to    bread  and 
strong  coffee,  and  she  nev- 
er lets  herself  get  too  ill  or 
lazy  for  her  duties  of  the 
pen.    She  loves  her  work, 
and  is  fond  of  saying  that 
she  w^ould  rather  be  a  poor 
woman  and  write  than  a 
rich  one  idle  ;   it  is  tliis 
delight  in  work  itself  that  sustains  her 
in  rewriting  again  and  again,  always  in 
her  own  hand,  her  long  stories,  tw^o  or 
three  and  sometimes  five  times,  never 
copying  without  altering;  her  shorter 
work,  almost  to  infinity.    It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Dickens,  when  he  once  had  occasion 
to  make  out  a  list  of  contributors  to  All 
the  Year  Round  for  the  use  of  a  new 
working  editor,  wrote  at  the  head,  "Mrs. 


Lynn  Linton,  good  for  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  thoroughly  reliable" — a  compliment 
few  men  could  have  earned. 

Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  the  wife  of 
the  artist  Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  hostesses  of  London,  in  the 
comfortable  home,  hidden  with  its  garden 
space  and  trees  behind  a  long  brick  wall 
on  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  where  her 
husband  was  born,  and  Avhere  for  twenty- 
five  years  they  have  lived.  In  that  time 
great  London  has  crept  out  and  sw^allo\ved 
up  the  once  country  suburb,  and  even  this 
quaint  nook  is  likely  soon  to  be  devoured 
by  ' '  progress. "  She  is  a  sweet-faced,  gxay- 
haired,  motherly  little  woman,  proud  of 
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From  a  photograph  by  Alexander  Bassano,  London. 

having  her  two  sons  the  one  an  artist, 
the  other  a  writing  barrister,  and  with 
many  friends.  She  showed  tendencies 
toward  the  literary  life  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  wlien  she  translated  a  French 
children's  play,  and  wrote  a  love  sonnet 
after  the  Italian !  but  she  w^as  laughed 
aw'ay  from  her  pen  by  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  it  was  not  till  years  after  her 
marriage,  when  her  babies  were  getting 
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to  be  big  boys,  that,  at  tbe  encouragement 
of  ber  busband,  sbe  took  seriouslj^  to  writ- 
ing. George  Henry  Lewes  advised  ber  to 
look  for  material  in  tbe  strong  impres- 
sions of  youtb,  and  baying  sunny  memo- 
ries of  a  visit  in  France,  slie  placed  ber 
tbird  or  fourtb  novel  in  tbat  country, 
and  set  berself  a  precedent  wbicb  sbe  bas 
since  pleasantly  followed.  As  tbe  au- 
tbor  of  Patty  and  otber  novels  sbe  bas 
acbieved  pleasant  success,  and  many  of 
ber  stories  bave  been  tbe  fruit  of  trav- 
el, of  wbicb  sbe  and  ber  busband  are 
fond.  Togetber  tbey  bave  made  also  sev- 
eral books  of  description,  sucb  as  Through 
Normandy  and  In  the  Ardennes.  Real 
people  sometimes,  but  not  often,  furnisb 
cbaracters  for  ber  fiction.  Sbe  is  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  despite  lieadacbes  and 
frequent  illnesses,  and  sbe  takes  mucb 
deligbt  in  ber  work.  Sbe  bas  an  easy, 
agreeable  stjde,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  tbat  tbe  first  recognition  of  it  in  At 
the  Red  Glove.,  publisbed  anonymously 
in  tbis  Magazine,  came  from  a  correspond- 
ent in  California,  wbo  placed  tlie  autbor- 
sbip  at  once. 

Tbe  catalogue  of  successful  women 
novelists  is  even  greater  in  England  tban 
tbat  of  men,  and  mere  mention  is  but 
poor  apology  to  tbe  reader  or  to  tbem  in 
lack  of  more  adequate  attention.  Miss 
Braddon,  now  Mrs.  Jobn  Maxwell,  wbose 
stories  of  Lady  Atidley's  Secret  and  Au- 
rora Floyd  bave  steadily  beld  tbat  ex- 
traordinary success  wbicb  tbey  won  near- 
ly tbirty  years  ago,  is  first  among  women 
novelists  and  vies  witli  Wilkie  Collins 
among  tbe  men  as  a  writer  of  strong  sensa- 
tional novels;  sbe  lives  at  Riclimond,  up 
tbe  Tbames,  dispensing  liospitality  from 
Licbfield  House,  tbe  old  seat  of  tbe  bisbops 
of  Licbfield,  and  adds  yearly  to  tbe  long 
list  of  works  of  fiction,  of  wbicb  eacb  one 
wbets  tbe  appetite  of  ber  readers  for  tbe 
next.  "Ouida''  is  ber  rival  in  popularity. 
Tbougb  a  resident  in  Florence,  Miss  De  la 
Ramee  is  also  a  Londoner  m  tbe  season, 
taking  u\3  ber  residence  for  tbe  time  be- 
ing at  tbe  Langbam  Hotel.  Miss  Rboda 
Brougbton,  autbor  of  Cometh  np*  as  a 
Flower,  lives  at  Oxford,  but  comevS  up  to 
London  occasionally ;  Helen  Matber,  bet- 
ter known  as  Mrs.  Reeve,  autbor  of  Comin' 
thro''  the  Rye,  is  a  London  resident :  botb 
tbese  writers  bave  obtained  -wide  popular- 
ity witbin  little  more  tban  ten  y^ars.  In 
quite  anotber  field  was  tbe  work  of  Miss 


Margaret  Veley,  wbo  became  a  favorite 
novelist  witb  Cornhill  readers.  Miss 
Yeley,  wbo  began  to  write  as  a  small 
cbild,  came  up  to  London  from  an  Essex 
country  town  a  few  years  ijgo,  and  witb 
only  a  provincial  experience  like  tbe 
Brontes,  wrote  tbe  strong  story  of  For 
Percival,  and  afterward  turned  to  a  sun- 
nier vein  in  ber  cbarming  tale  of  A  Gar- 
den of  Memories.  Her  poems,  x^articu- 
larly  "Tbe  Level  Land,"  sbowed  a  deep 
poetic  gift,  and  ber  recent  deatb  bas  been 
a  sad  loss  to  literature,  and  to  tbe  many 
friends  wbo  bonored  and  loved  ber  brave, 
strong,  and  tender  spirit.  Miss  Cbar- 
lotte  M.  Yonge,  wbo  lives  in  Hampsbire, 
just  out  of  London,  now  past  sixty-five, 
has  been  a  most  x^i*olific  writer,  winning 
bosts  of  loving  readers  b}^  ber  Daisy 
CliTiin,  from  wbicb  profits  of  £2000  are 
said  to  bave  gone  to  tbe  building  of  tbe 
missionary  college  in  New  Zealand,  and 
by  Tlie  Heir  of  Redcliffe,  wbose  proceeds 
fitted  out  The  Southern  Cross  mission- 
ary scbooner  for  tbe  use  of  Bisbop  Sel- 
wyn,  andjadding  to  sucb  books  as  tbese, 
admirable  work  in  bistory,  juvenile  liter- 
ature, and  missionary  biograpby.  Mrs. 
Casbel  Hoey,  an  Irisb  lady  living  in  Ken- 
sington, of  pleasant  liospitality,  autbor  of 
A  House  of  Cards.  The  Question  of  Cain, 
and  otber  novels,  is  also  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  otber  fields,  an  accomplisbed 
translator  wbo  bas  "done  into  English" 
many  of  tbe  most  important  French  and 
Italian  books  of  tbe  day.  a  writer  for  tbe 
periodical  press,  and  a  "reader"  Avbose 
judgment  commands  respect  among  pub- 
lishers. "  Tlieo  Gift"  is  tbe  nom  de  plume 
scarcely  concealing  Miss  Tbeodora  Havers, 
now  tbe  wife  of  Professor  D.  C.  Boulger, 
himself  a  writer  and  an  authority  on  Cbi- 
nese  subjects;  she  bas  a  most  interesting 
personal  history,  having  passed  her  child- 
hood in  one  of  tbe  smaller  islands  of  Ocean- 
ica,  where  her  j)arents  were  living  when 
sbe  was  born,  and  her  Pretty  3Iiss  Bellew 
and  succeeding  novels  bave  won  for  her 
a  pleasant  reputation.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hector, 
better  known  to  readers  of  The  Wooing 
o^t  and  Her  Dearest  Foe  as  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, has  returned  from  long  residence 
abroad,  and  settled  down  as  a  London 
resident  in  Maida  Yale.  '  Tbese  are  but  a 
few  among  tliose  of  whom  readers  Avould, 
I  am  sure,  gladly  bear  more,  tbat  those 
who  are  friends  through  their  books  might 
know  something  of  their  personality. 


VIEW  OF  VESUVIUS  FROM  CAPRI. 


SKETCHES   OF  CAPRI. 

BY  MARY  E.  VANDYNE. 


IT  is  a  curious  bit  of  land,  this  ancient 
"Island  of  Goats."  Geologists  tell  us 
that  away  back  in  the  ages  when  the 
world  was  young-,  Capri  was  a  part  of  the 
promontory  of  Ateneo,  now  called  Massa, 


and  formed  the  terminating  point  of  one 
great  spur  of  the  Apennines.  Then  there 
came  a  day  when  the  earth  was  rent  and 
the  mountains  torn  by  the  volcanic  forces 
that  are  ever  sporting  with  the  shores  of 
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LIGHT-HOUSE  OF  TIBERIUS. 


the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  Capri  was  left  like 
a  sentinel  rock  far  out  at  sea,  separated 
forever  from  the  main-land  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Capri  is  not  an  Italian  island,  save  that 
it  was  broken  from  the  Italian  main-land, 
that  it  stands  close  by  the  Italian  shore, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  speak  the  soft 
tongue  of  Italy.  "Stands"  is  the  right 
word,  for  Capri  does  not  lie  like  a  green 
oasis  on  a  waste  of  waves,  but  stands  with 
its  mountain-steeps  bolt-upright  in  the  air. 
There  are  grassy  slopes  where  the  orange 
blooms  and  the  vine  clings,  but  three-quar- 
ters of  the  island  are  grim,  precipitous  rock 
which  defies  the  foot  of  man  or  beast  to 
scale  it. 

One  is  struck  most  of  all  by  the  Eastern 
appearance  of  the  island.  Its  two  villages 
and  the  roads  leading  to  them  are  distinct- 
ly different  in  architecture  and  plan  from 
the  villages  on  the  neighboring  main-land. 
Capri  and  Anacapri  would  not  be  out  of 
place  if  they  were  in  Palestine  or  in  the 
Land  of  the  Nile. 

Augustus  Caesar  built  a  villa  here,  to 
which  he  occasionally  retired  when  weary 
of  the  cares  of  empire.  But  the  name  of 
all  otheus  which  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  Capri  is  that  of  the"  infamous 
Tiberius.  So  deep  an  impress  has  the  ty- 
rant left  upon  the  island  that  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  his  name  is 
still  familiar  to  the  inhabitants,  who  even 
call  their  children  after  him.  The  word, 
however,  is  usually  corrupted  into  Tim- 
berio.  Tiberius  built  twelve  palaces  on 
various  parts  of  the  island.  These  he 
named  after  the  twelve  particular  di- 
vinities whose  favor  he  most  desired. 


Suetonius  gives  us  a  wonderful  account 
of  the  splendors  of  these  edifices,  their 
marble  walls  and  columns,  and  the  feasts 
and  orgies  that  they  saw.  Mangoni  has 
given  the  larger  part  of  a  volume  to  the 
scenes  enacted  upon  the  island  during 
the  tyrant's  long  sojourn;  but  many  of 
the  chapters  are  filled  with  stories  either 
too  disgusting  or  too  terrible  to  read. 

After  the  death  of  Tiberius  the  Senate 
ordered  his  palaces  to  be  destroyed,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  ruined  condition  of 
edifices  that  might  have  excelled  in  sta- 
bility and  grandeur  any  of  the  ancient 
palaces  which  still  stand  upon  the  neigh- 
boring main-land.  Of  each  of  the  villas, 
as  they  are  called,  traces  still  remain ;  but 
the  ruins  which  are  most  worthy  a  visit 
are  -tht^se  of  the  great  Villa  of  Jove,  lo- 
cated on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and, and  on  a  height  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  main-land,  of  the  island 
itself,  and  of  the  beautiful  bay  for  miles 
about.  Of  the  extensive  edifice  wherein 
Tiberius  Jield  his  famous  orgies,  and 
where  he  held  the  tribunals  which  nearly 
always  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  his 
victims,  little  remains  now  save  a  number 
of  vaulted  chambers,  the  use  of  which  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  Some  of  them  have 
been  converted  into  cow  stables,  and  pa- 
tient kine  find  themselves  sheltered  in 
halls  where  an  emperor  once  dwelt.  On 
tlie  highest  point  of  the  mountain  is  a 
little  chapel  called  Santa  Maria  del  Soc- 
corso,  and  here  an  old  hermit  invites  the 
visitor  to  inscribe  his  name  upon  the  re- 
gister, while  a  printed  sign  in  French, 
English,  and  German  requests  him  to 
leave  a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  this 
guardian  of  the  height.  From  the  chapel 
it  is  but  a  moment's  walk  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  Salto  of  Tiberius.  This  is  a  point 
near  an  ancient  beacon-light,  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  tyrant  had  the 
victims  whom  he  had  condemned  to  death 
thrown  down  upon  the  rocks  below, 
w^hence  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged 
into  the  sea  by  soldiers  armed  with  iron 
picks.  It  was  this  beacon-light  that  gave 
.the  augury  of  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
During  his  last  illness  a  portion  of  the 
tower  fell,  and  the  seers  foretold  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

The  highest  point  upon  Capri  is  Monte 
Solaro,  which  rises  1980  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  stands 
opposite  and  commands  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  as  La  Capo,  the  site  of  the 
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Villa  of  Jove,  does  the  eastern.  The  lazy 
visitor  to  Capri  usually  neglects  Monte 
Solaro,  thinking-  that  enough  may  be  en- 
joyed from  lower  heights,  but  the  ener- 
getic one  is  richly  repaid  by  the  sensation 
which  comes  when  he  stands  upon  the 
rocky  height  and  looks  down  at  the  little 
island  beneath  his  feet.  It  seems  so  small, 
with  its  three  miles  of  length,  and  its 
average  width  of  less  than  one,  while  the 


into  contact  with  some  of  the  rarest  ef- 
fects of  natural  scenery  knowm.  No- 
where in  the  world  is  there  aught  resem- 
bling the  famous  Blue  Grotto  of  the  isl- 
and of  Capri. 

The  entrance  to  the  Blue  Grotto,  situ- 
ated in  the  rocky  cliff  w^hich  faces  the 
north  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and, is  perhaps  three  feet  in  height,  and 
not  more  than  five  in  width.    When  the 


GRAND  MARINA. 


elevation  is  so  great,  and  the  view  around 
so  vast  and  magnificent.  The  path  up 
the  mountain  is  also  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  view  from  Monte  Solaro  embraces 
in  its  range  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, as  well  as  that  of  Salerno,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  of  Paestum. 

The  inhabitants  of  Capri  say  that  their 
island  is  built  upon  grottos  and  support- 
ed by  natural  arches,  like  the  structures 
of  men.  This  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration, 
but  all  along  the  rocky  shores  there  are 
beautiful  grottos,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  a  descent  may  be  made  for 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  bow^els  of  the 
earth  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Stalactites. 
The  sea  grottos  we  visit  in  making  the 
"giro,"  or  circuit  of  the  island,  which  is 
an  excursion  that  brings  the  traveller 


sea  is  high  it  cannot  be  entered  at  all. 
The  marinaro  who  conducts  the  party 
through  this  aperture — and  there  must  be 
but  three  in  the  boat — has  all  that  he  can 
do  to  effect  an  entrance  without  having 
his  frail  craft  dashed  in  pieces.  The  vis- 
itors are  obliged  to  lie  upon  their  backs 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  w^hile  the  ma- 
rinaro, taking  advantage  of  the  wave  as 
it  rises,  and  holding  on  to  the  rock,  guides 
her  by  a  dexterous  shove  into  the  cavern. 
Here  for  a  moment  the  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  a  strange  light,  but  soon  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it,  and  then  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a  lake  of  limpid 
water,  whose  blue  is  that  of  the  sky,  and 
whose  sheen  is  that  of  molten  silver.  The 
effect  is  indescribable.  Objects  dipped  in 
the  water,  the  boat  and  oars,  are  covered 
with  this  silvery  sheen,  while  the  ma- 
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rinaro,  who  plunges  in  for  the 
amusement  of  visitors,  rises  ' 
clad  in  a  garment  of  flashing 
light.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
grotto  is  100  feet  by  175,  and  the 
roof  of  ribbed  and  groined  nat- 
ural arches  shares  the  blue  effulgence  of 
the  water  beneath. 

Besides  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri,  there 
are  along  its  coasts  a  series  of  others, 
each  of  which  seems  to  take  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  and  convert 
them  into  a  tint  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
Green  Grotto,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  with  its  waters  of  the  purest  em- 
erald hue,  ranks  next  in  beauty  to  the 
Blue  Grotto.  It  can,  however,  be  enter- 
ed without  difficulty  through  a  lofty  arch- 
way, and  the  effect,  though  grand  and 
beautiful,  is  not  marvellous.  Ther^  is  the 
White  Grotto,  where  the  water  seems  like 
milk ;  and  the  Red  Grotto,  where  the  roof 
is  spangled  witli  red  crystals  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  There  is  also  the  Grotto  of 
Ferns,  and  along  the  sliore  as  well  as  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  are  grottt)S  where 
in  some  places  the  crystal  stalactites 
hang  like  great  pointed  columns,  and  in 


others  like  a  delicate  fringe,  above  the 
visitor's  head. 

The  Arco  Naturale  is,  perhaps,  after  the 
grottos,  the  next  greatest  wonder  of  nat- 
ural scenery  that  Capri  afi'ords.  Just  by 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Mitromania  two 
great  pointed  rocks  rise  from  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet, 
and  in  one  is  a  natural  arch  so  regular 
and  sjTiimetrical  in  its  proportions  as  to 
suggest  the  hammer  and  chisel  of  the 
mason. 

The  number  of  inliabitants  of  Capri  is 
well  proportioned  to  the  limited  area  of 
th6  little  isle.  There  are  perhaps  between 
four  and  five  thousand  souls.  These  are 
not  quite  equally  dividfed  between  the 
towns  of  Capri  and  Anacapri,  the  former 
boasting  a  x^opulation  of  2400,  while  the 
latter  has  but  1800.  Capri  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  most  active  and  important  of 
the  two  villages,  for  the  Grand  Marina, 
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where  all  the  hoats  land,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  height  whereon  it  stands,  and 
nearly  all  the  business  of  the  island  is 
transacted  here.  Capri  architecturally  is 
a  grand  old  relic  of  the  past.  Churches 
and  monasteries  are  piled  together  with 
private  dwellings;  the  narrow  streets, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  donkey  with 
loaded  panniers  to  pass,  run  under  arches 
and  into  the  very  interior  of  buildings, 
terminating  sometimes  in  a  cul-de-sac  of 
impenetrable  wall,  which  obliges  the  trav- 
eller to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  piazza  or  public  square  of  Capri  is 
a  pleasant  lounging-place  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  summer  day,  or  rather  on  the 
afternoon  of  any  day,  for  rarely  in  win- 
ter is  it  so  cold  that  one  cannot  sit  out-of- 
doors,  and  as  for  rain,  there  are  weeks 
and  weeks  when  no  drop  falls,  or  else  it 
comes  in  swift  brilliant  showers,  which 
soon  make  way  for  renewed  sunshine. 

The  town  of  Anacapri  has  not  the  in- 
terest of  Capri,  but  it  is  a  picturesque  vil- 
lage, and  the  road  to  it  lies  along  a  ter- 
raced mountain-side,  whence  a  most  beau- 
tifiil  view  is  obtained.  There  is  one  at- 
traction, however,  that  has  taken  many  a 
youth  along  the  road  to  Anacapri.  At  a 
cozy  little  cafe  there  used  to  be  a  young 
Caprian  maid  who  was  known  through- 
out the  island,  and  indeed  far  beyond  it, 
as  La  Bella  Marglierita.  This  young  lady 
dispensed  wine  and  other  luxuries,  and 
in  return  the  visitor  was  allowed  to  gaze 
upon  the  famous  beauty  of  Capri.  La 
Bella  Marglierita  has  now  entered  into 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  rider  of  the  coal-black  steed  who 
claims  the  young  lady  as  his  wife  does 


not  approve  of  the  admiration  that  visitors- 
to  Anacapri  are  disposed  to  bestow  upon 
her. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Capri,  as  we 
see  them  to-day,  are  a  simple  and  a  gentle 
people.  When  irritated  or  aroused,  the 
fierce  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Italian 
character  will  sometimes  show  them- 
selves, but  their  usual  attitude  is  that  of 
admiring  wonder  and  patient  subservi- 
ence toward  the  well-dressed  strangers 
who  have  chosen  to  make  the  island  their 
home.  Capri  is  in  some  degree  one  of 
the  ''Happy  Islands."  All  classes  of  so- 
ciety are  represented,  but  there  is  a  min- 
gling of  ranks  and  grades  that  seems 
strange  to  the  dwellers  in  large  cities. 
The  island  has  no  native  aristocracy,  the 
people  belonging  nearly  all  to  the  peasant 
or  shopkeeping  class.  But  there  have 
been  marriages  by  which  the  peasant 
maids  of  Capri  are  entitled  to  rank  them- 
selves among  ladies  of  birth  and  station. 
One  of  the  handsomest  private  residences 
on  the  island  boasts  of  a  prince  for  its 
master,  and  the  fair  lady  that  he  has  made 
his  wife  is  the  daughter  of  an  employe  of 
the  telegraph  company,  which,  by  means 
of  optical  signals,  enables  the  inhabitants 
of  Capri  to  communicate,  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  Avitli  the  main-land.  Artists 
have  frequently  been  drawn  into  the  toils 
of  matrimony  by  the  soft  glances  of  their 
fair  models.  A  beautiful  villa,  built  in 
Pompeiian  style,  and  not  far  from  the 
Grand  Marina,  is  ruled  over  by  a  Caprian 
girl,  wife  of  the  celebrated  artist  Cheru- 
bino,  of  Rome.  Here  and  there  about  the 
island  new  and  handsome  villas  appear, 
and  one  and  another  is  pointed  out  to  the 
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stranger  as  the  house  where  a  German 
or  an  Italian  or  an  English  signore 
dwells  with  his  Caprian  wife. 

There  is  very  little  of  mystery  in  these 
marriages  when  one  comes  to  know  well 
these  fair  Caprian  girls.  They  have  the 
rich  beauty  of  the  South,  the  soft  lustrous 
eyes  and  glowing  color,  the  languor  and 
the  swaying  grace.  At  the  same  time 
their  constant  journeys  over  the  mountain 
roads  of  their  native  island  at  the  heels 
of  their  patient  donkeys  make  them  lithe 
and  strong.  They  are  quick  and  appre- 
ciative, and  it  requires  little  imagination 
to  realize  that  a  world- wearied  man  might 
find  it  sweet  to  make  his  home  on  this 
fair  island,  with  one  of  these  gentle  girls 
to  share  his  life.  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  of  these  mar- 
riages have  resulted  unhappily  or  brought 
disappointment  in  their  train. 

Nearly  all  the  laborious  work,  such  as 
is  performed  by  men  elsewhere,  is  done  at 
Capri  by  women.  The  men  are  on  the 
sea  as  marinari  or  .fishermen,  or  they 
have  been  conscripted  into  the  Italian 
army.  Women  are  the  masons  and  the 
builders,  the  farmers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  mechanics.  It  seems  strange 
to  an  American  from  the  land  of  ma- 
chinery to  observe  the  awkward  and 
primitive  fashion  in  which  woT'k  of  all 
kinds  is  done  here.  Fields  are  cultivated 
and  houses  are  built  with  implements 


such  as  Were  familiar  to  our  grandfathers, 
but  of  which  we  have  almost  forgotten 
the  use.  The  houses  of  Capri,  constructed 
now  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  the  dwellings  of  buried 
Pompeii  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  are  built  of  stone  and  plaster. 
Rough  stones  are  piled  together  after  the 
manner  in  which  farmers  build  fences  to 
divide  their  fields  in  our  country,  and 
which  is  also  common  liere.  The  crevices 
are  filled  in  with  sand  and  coarse  cement, 
over  which  is  laid  plaster,  and  thus  the 
walls  and  arched  roofs  of  the  dwellings— 
the  former  sometimes  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness — are  constructed.  Every  part 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  most  primitive 
and  laborious  manner.  The  earthy  for 
instance,  that  is  dug  from  the  proposed 
site  of  some  new  wall,  is  scratched  with  a 
rude  hoe,  gathered  up  by  the  hands,  and 
thrown  into  a  basket,  which,  when  filled, 
is  carried  away  upon  the  head.  All  this 
will  be  done  by  women,  assisted  occasion- 
ally by  some  youth  who  has  escaped  Con- 
scription through  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity, or  by  a  graybeard  too  old  for  mil- 
itary service  and  unfit  for  life  upon  the 
sea.  All  the  stone  from  the  quarries  upon 
the  mountain-side  is  carried  to  the  build- 
ing site  upon  the  head,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  girl  children  of  not  more 
than  ten  years  carrying  in  this  way  stones 
that  must  have  weighed  twenty  to  thirty 
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pounds.  The  head  is  protected  by  a  coarse 
turban,  upon  which  the  load  is  mounted. 
The  Cax)rians  seem  to  have  no  idea  that 
anything  can  be  carried  any  distance  in 
the  hand. 

One  of  the  industries  of  the  island  is 
coral  fishing.  Most  of  the  coral  fishers 
live  at  Anacapri,  and  in  the  spring  they 


cipal  dependence  of  the  natives  is  the  fish 
they  take  from  the  sea,  which  with  a  little 
black  bread  and  a  few  beans  make  up  their 
diet. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Caprians  lead  a  life  of  which  want  and 
privation  make  up  a  large  share.  Fam- 
ilies are  divided ;  sons  and  brothers  are  in 
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take  their  boats  to  different  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  usually  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  secure  a  load  of  coral,  which  on 
their  return  they  land  at  the  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco,  where  are  the  great  coral  manu- 
factories that  supply  the  world.    A  prin- 


tlie  army  or  upon  the  sea,  and  at  home 
even  the  black  bread  and  the  beans  are 
wanting.  At  the  same  time  they  have  their 
pleasures.  The  old  men  smoke  their  clay 
pipes,  the  old  women  gossip  and  find  con- 
solation in  tellinsr  their  troubles  while 
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they  twirl  the  strange  and  primitive  dis- 
taff by  which  all  their  spinning  is  done, 
and  the  young  men  and  maidens,  when 
the  boats  are  home,  do  their  love-making, 
and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  the  more  favored 
youths  of  other  climes,  who  are  not,  like 
the  poor  Caprians,  often  compelled  to  part 
for  months  as  soon  as  the  marriage  vows 
are  spoken.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights 
of  Capri  is  the  tarantella  danced  upon 
the  plateau  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  with  the  clifiP  above  the  dancers' 
heads,  the  blue  sea  beneath  them,  and  the 
shore  of  Naples,  with  the  great  volcano 


smoking,  in  the  distance.  The  beauty  of 
this  national  dance  of  Italy  depends  upon 
the  grace  and  intelligence  of  the  dancers ; 
and  the  Caprians  do  it  w^ell,  though  not 
like  the  trained  companies  which  have  de  - 
graded the  pretty  peasant  dance  into  an 
elaborate  exhibition  for  money. 

Of  late  years  Capri  has  become  exceed- 
ingly popular  as  a  resort  for  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  They  find  in 
the  deep  blue  sky,  jmre  air,  and  moun- 
tain heights  a  refuge  from  bronchial  dif- 
ficulties, fevers,  and  many  other  physical 
ills. 


TWILIGHT. 

.  BY  MRS.  COMYNS*  CARR.  , 

^pHROUGH  silent  air,  o'er  miles  on  miles  of  gray, 
J_  No  sound  is  heard, 

Where  to  the  quiet  plain  the  waning  day 
Whispers  her  latest  word. 

Beyond  the  dim  wide  land  serene,  the  sea  - 

Kisses  the  shore, 
Where  tired  waves  but  now  made  fretful  plea. 

Tossing  the  pebbles  o'er. 

Ah,  sweet  the  calm  when  back  into  the  blue 

Wild  clouds  sink  home, 
Nor  longer  mar  the  pure  undying  hue 

Deep'ning  o'er  heaven's  dome. 

Like  dusky  phantoms  bred  of  earth's  dark  breast, 

The  cattle  lie 
Where  once  they  wandered,  now  content  to  rest, 

Still  as  the  earth  and  sky. 

So  great  the  silence  is,  it  seems  to  grow 

Into  a  sound. 
Ah,  surely  now  our  reverent  hearts  shall  know 

The  secret  earth  has  found? 

More  eloquent  the  burthened  stillness  cries 

Than  sounds  at  n'oon, 
And  deep'ning  brown  of  land  and  blue  of  skies, 

Soft  with  the  rising  moon. 

Reveal  at  last  the  tender  bond  that  binds 

Great  Nature's  whole, 
As  patient  through  life's  eager  day  love  finds 

Soul  bound  at  last  to  soul. 

Thou  dost  not  speak,  who  standest  at  my  side 

At  waning  of  the  day. 
Where  we  have  often  watched  the  eventide 

Steal' into  mystic  gra}^ 

But  yet,  thoui2:li  thou  art  dumb,  I  hear  thy  speech, 

Thy  heart  I  hear,  ^ 

That  scarcely  in  the  troublous  day  could  reach 
Unto  my  deafened  ear; 

And  sweeter  %Kords  than  all  the  words  I  know 

Thy  silence  brings. 
So  let  the  silence  to  thee  murmur  low 

The  song  my  spirit  sings. 


BARBARA  ALLEN'S  CRUELTY; 


OR,  THE 

YOUNG  MAN'S  TRAGEDY. 

With  Barbara  Allen'' s  Lamentation  for  her  Un kindness  to  her  Lover  and  herself. 

To  the  tune  of  "  Barbara  Aliens 


IN  Scarlet  Town,  where  I  was  bound, 
there  was  a  fair  Maid  dwelling-, 
"Whom  I  had  chosen  to  be  my  own, 
and  her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 
Vol.  LXXVII.— No.  457.-  3 


All  in  the  merry  Monti i  of  May, 

when  green  leaves  they  was  springing. 

This  young  man  on  liis  Death-bed  lay, 
for  the  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 
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YOUNG  MAN,  I  THINK  YOU  ARE  A  DYING. 


He  sent  liis  man  unto  her  then, 

in  the  Town  where  she  was  dwelling: 

You  must  come  to  my  Master  dear, 
if  your  name  be  Barbara  Allen. 

9 

For  Death  is  printed  in  his  face,, 
and  Sorrow's  in  him  dwelling. 

And  you  must  come  to  my  Master  dear, 
if  your  name  is  Barbara  Allen. 


So  slowly,  slowly  she  got  up, 
'    and  so  slowly  she  came  to  him. 
And  all  she  said  when  she  came  there, 
young  Man,  I  think  you  are  a  dying. 

He  turned  his  face  unto  her  then, 
.  if  you  be  Barbara  Allen, 
My  dear,  said  he,  come  pitty  me, 
as  on  my  Death-Be(^  I  am  lying. 


If  Death  be  printed  on  His  face,  If  on  your  Death-Bed  you  be  lying, 

and  Sorrow's  in  him  dwelling,  what  is  that  to  Barbara  Allen  f 

Then  little  better  shall  he  be  I  cannot  keep  you  from  Death, 

for  Bonny  Barbara  Allen.  so  farewell,  said  Barbara  Allen. 
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He  turn'd  his  face  unto  the  Wall, 
and  Death  came  creeping  to  him: 

Then  adieu,  adieu,  and  adieu  to  all, 
and  adieu  to  Barbara  Allen. 

And  as  she  was  walkin<^  on  a  day, 
she  heard  the  Bell  a  Ringing-, 

And  it  did  seem  to  ring  to  her, 
unworthy  Barbara  Allen. 


Slie  turn'd  herself  round  about, 

and  she  spy'd  the  Corps  a  coming: 

Lay  down,  Lay  down  the  Corps  of  Clay, 
that  I  may  look  upon  him. 

And  all  the  while  she  looked  on, 
so  loudly  she  Avas  laughing; 

While  all  her  Friends  cry'd  amain, 
unworthy  Barbara  Allen. 
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When  he  was  dead  &  laid  in  Grave,        I  wish  I  had  been  more  kinder  to  him, 
then  Death  came  creeping  to  she.  the  time  of  his  Life,  when  he  was  near 

O  Mother!  Mother!  make  my  Bed,  me. 
for   his   Death    hath    quite  undone 

So  this  Maid  she  then  did  dye, 
and  desired  to  be  buried  by  him, 
A  hard  hearted  Creature  that  I  was,         And  repented  herself  before  she  dy'd 
to  slight  one  that  loved  me  so  dearly,       that  ever  she  did  deny  him. 
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ITS  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  RESOUKCES. 
BY  ROBERT  HAY,  U.S.G.S. 


THE  State  of  Kansas,  the  seventh 
in  size  of  the  thirty-eight  com- 
posing the  American  Union,  has  a 
remarkable  situation.    Lying  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, it  is  midway  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  river,  in  Min- 
nesota, and  its  embouchure  in  the 
Gulf.    Its  eastern  frontier,  too,  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  as  its  western  limits  are 
distant  from  the  culminating 
ridge  of  the  Roclry  Mountains, 
which  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  drainage  area. 
Of  the  region  of  the  "Great 
Plains,"  then,  Kansas  is  cen- 
tral.   It  is  also  central  with 
regard^o  the  whole  country. 
The  Red  River  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  equally  dis-' 
tant  from  it,  and  it  is  as  far  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  as  from  the  Pacific  shore.  A 
spot  in  Davis  County,  near  Fort  Riley, 
marked  by  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Major  Ogden,  who  located  that  military 
post,  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  United  States.    Her  cit- 
izens affectionately  speak  of  Kansas  as 
the  "Sunflower  State,"  but  when  they 
think  of  her  pivotal  position  in  history 
and  her  geographical  situation,  then  Kan- 
sas is  the  "Central  State." 

This  central  position  has  much  to  do 
with  the  population — shall  we  say  popu- 
larity^—of  the  State.  The  climate,  though 
sharing  in  the  extremes  of  its  intraconti- 
nental  position,  has  never  a  long  contin- 
uance of  great  heat  or  cold.  The  days  of 
any  winter  during  which  the  thermome- 
ter indicates  below  zero  may  be  counted 
on  the  ten  fingers;  the  heats  of  July  are 
broken  every  fe\y  days  by  a  cooler  regime. 


OGDEN  MONUMENT, 


Being  a  prairie  State,  the  winds 
sweep  most  of  its  surface  unim- 
peded.    Its  people  speak  of  its 
strongest  gales  in  jocular  phrase 
as  "Kansas  zephyrs."     Few  airs 
breathe  that  are  not  welcome.  An 
occasional  hot  wind  from  Arizona, 
or  the  edge  of  a  blizzard  from  Mon- 
tana,  suggests  thankfulness  for  the 
usual  winds  that  blow.  Cyclonic 
storms  are  less  common  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  great 
valley,  or  even  in  Atlantic 
States. 

The  topography  of  Kansas 
is  typical  of  the  Great  Plains. 
An  important  feature  of  it 
is  the  moderate  elevation 
above  sea -level,  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  that  ele- 
vation westward.  Rivers  cross  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  the  State  less  than  eight 
hundred  feet  above  tide-water ;  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  is  over  four  thou- 
sand feet.  This  is  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis 
or  the  Adirondacks ;  but  there  are  no 
mountains  in  Kansas,  There  are  valleys 
relatively  deep,  whose  sides  are  cut  into 
ridges  and  isolated  mounds,  but  few  re- 
gions of  any  extent  where  the  term  hilly 
is  justifiable.  Three  districts  only  are 
thus  definitely  named:  the  Blue  Hills  in 
the  north,  the  Flint  Hills  and  Gypsum 
Hills  in  the  south. 

The  hills  and  valleys  of  Kansas  are 
alike  the  product  of  one  geological  cause 
— erosion.  The  dead  level  of  the  prairie 
through  untold  ages  has  been  cut  by  the 
action  of  the  rivers,  rains,  wind,  heat,  and 
frost,  till  valleys  have  been  formed  with 
steep  sides  and  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  and 
high  level  prairies  with  a  sedentary  soil 
several  feet  deep.    Probably  the  high 
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prairie  is  nowhere  more  thaii  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  any  contiguous  valley. 
No  isolated  ridges  or  mounds  are  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  their 
bases.  But  among  them  there  are  dells 
of  great  beauty,  precipices  of  dangerous 
height,  and  gorges  of  much  wildness. 
Regions  of  this  kind  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  give  variety  to  the  scenery,  not 
so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  the  eco- 


easy  ascent  from  deep  valleys  to  high 
prairie,  but  in  places  they  have  been  wea- 
thered into  fantastic  forms. 

The  streams  of  Kansas,  with  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  have  an  easterly  course. 
The  greater  number  of  them  also  incline 
southerly.  This  means  that  most  of  them 
have  their  bed  on  the  southern  side  of 
their  drainage  area.  The  northern  sides 
of  the  river  valleys  are  long  and  the  slope 


Scale  of  Miles  PopuJatioti  qf  cities  in  1887  Contour  Lines  500  ft.  apart 
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MAP  OF  KANSAS  SHOWING  CONTOUR  AND  DRAINAGE. 


nomic  value  of  the  land.  Monk's  Canon 
in  Norton  County,  the  canons  of  the  Gyp- 
sum Hills,  the  mound  regions  on  the  Mar- 
maton  and  Verdigris,  the  level  limestone 
ridges  of  the  Kaw  Valley,  the  pulpit 
rocks  along  the  Solomon,  Saline,  and 
Smoky  Hill  rivers,  are  examples  of  a  gen- 
tle wildness  that  lifts  the  scenery  of  Kan- 
sas out  of  commonplace.  The  mounds  of 
the  southeast  are  mostly  flat-topped ;  those 
of  the  west  are  rounder  or  of  more  conical 
outline.  Their  occurrence  in  pairs  is  com- 
mon. The  name  "Twin  Moundsl''  occurs 
on  Fall  River,  on  the  Solomon,  and  else; 
where. 

Recent  geological  formations — mainly 
clays  and  marls — cover  large  areas  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Those  of  the  east 
are  of  post-glacial  age,  those  of  the  west 
are  late  tertiary.  These  formations  give 
smoothness  of  outline  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  State.    They  give 


gentle ;  the  southern  sides  are  more  abrupt. 
There  is  an  important  exception  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  which  river,  be- 
fore its  "great  bend"  southerly,  pushes 
close  to  its  northern  water-shed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  drainage  on  the  map 
shows  this,  and  it  is  further  illustrated  on 
,the  accompanying  profile. 

The  streams  may  be  grouped  into  two 
drainage  areas,  which  may  be  named, from 
their  trunk  rivers,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  systems.  The  broken  line  on 
the  map  shows  the  water-shed.  Some 
s-treams,  draining  about  one-fifth  of  the 
State,  though  belonging  to  these  systems, 
pass  out  of  the  State  before  uniting  with 
the  main  river.  Among  this  class  of  the 
Missouri  group  is  the  Marais  des  Cygnes, 
the  scene  of  Whittiers  "Lament." 

The  Missouri,  though  running  for  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  boundary  of  the 
State,  and  navigable,  is  less  of  a  Kansas 
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THE  GYPSUM  HILLS. 


river  tlian  its  tributary  the  Kaw.  This, 
with  its  numerous  affluents,  makes  the 
drainage  of  nearly  half  the  State.  Its 
course,  including-  that  of  its  most  southern 
feeder,  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  is,  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  State,  near  the 
line  of  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude, 
except  about  the  middle  of  the  State, 
where  it  makes  a  southerly  bend  near  the 
northerlj^  push  of  the  Arkansas,  so  nar- 
rowing the  space  between  the  rivers  to 
about  thirty  miles.  The  Smoky  heads  in 
the  prairie  of  eastern  Colorado,  and  while 
a  mere  sandy  arroyo  enters  Kansas  just 
south  of  the  parallel  mentioned,  and  cuts 
its  valley  deeper  as  it  descends  the  slope 
of  the  State.  After  a  while  it  acquires  a 
fringe  of  timber;  in  its  lower  course  this 
becomes  a  belt.  Sometimes  it  sweeps  un- 
der precipices  of  greenish  or  yellow  shales, 
and  again  of  red  clay,  or  with  indges  of 
buff  or  white  limestone  in  its  bounding 
hills.  About  the  99th  meridian  it  begins 
to  cut  the  sandstones,  yellow  or  brown 
or  red,  of  the  lowest  cretaceous  (Dakota) 
formations,  and  its  side  ravines  have  fan- 
tastic pulpit  rocks  and  pinnacles.  Cut- 
ting deep  its  own  alluvion  across  the  mag- 
nificent plain  of  Saline  County,  it  breaks 
into  the  harder  rocks  of  the  "Permo-car- 
boniferous"  formations,  Avhicli  gradually 


narrow  its  valley,  and  hedge  it  in  with 
abrupt  steps  of  limestone,  whose  level 
ledges,  bounding  the  valley,  suggest  walls 
built  by  giants  or  "Druids  of  eld." 

A  few  miles  east  of  the  97th  meridian 
the  Republican  joins  the  Smoky,  and  to- 
gether they  have  forced  the  passage  of  the 
ridge  of  hardest  rock  in  the  State,  which, 
far  to  the  south,  is  known  as  the  Flint 
Hills.  The  Saline  and  Solomon,  from  the 
northwest,  have  previously  added  their 
waters  to  those  of  the  Smoky.  The  for- 
mer has  wild  canons  among  the  Dakota 
sandstones,  and  the  latter  away  in  the 
northwest  has  deep  canons  in  tertiary 
marls,  and  precipices  of  blue  shale,  and 
cliffs  of  white,  yellow,  and  orange  chalk, 
brilliant  in  the  sunlight  as  a  landscape  by 
Constable.  The  Republican  has  its  ori- 
gin near  that  of  the  Smoky  in  Colorado, 
but  flinging  itself  northward  across  the 
corner  of  the  State  into  Nebraska,  it  re- 
enters Kansas  at  the  98tli  meridian,  bend- 
ing southerly  through  the  Benton  lime- 
stones, and  more  easterly  through  the  ea- 
sier Dakota,  and  again  south  among  the 
carboniferous  limestones  which,  ledge  on 
ledge, bound  its  valley  and  wall  in  its  beau- 
tiful timbered  affluents,  its  broad  meadows, 
its  fruitful  fields,  till,  reaching  the  low 
promontory  of  Fort  Riley,  it  makes  its 


SECTION  IN  RUSSELL  COUNTY  SHOWING  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  AND  SURFACE  CONTOUR. 

a.  Benton  limealones  (maprnesian)  and  Phalep.     b.  Dakota  shales  with  lignite,     c.  Dakota  sandstones, 
d.  Dakota  shales.     e.  Tertiary  formations  (small  areas). 
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VIEW  O.V  THE  SMOKT. 


confluence  Trith  the 
Smoky,  and  the  united 
streams.  bui*sting  the 
barrier,  lose  their  iden- 
tity and  name  in  the 
Ka^v  River,  the  resuh 
of  their  union,  which 
fling^s  itself  like  a  > 
mig-hty  snake  in  volu- 
minous meanderings 
through  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  Amer- 
ica. The  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Riley  to  Kan- 
sas City  is  increased  nearly  threefold  by 
the  windings  of  the  river.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yeare  ago  De  Bourgmont. 
the  Frenchman,  spoke  of  this  valley  as  of 
a  "landskip  of  which  the  beauties  are 
never  cloying"  (translation  of  1763).  It 
has  recently  been  thus  described:  **  Be- 
ginning at  Fort  Riley,  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  United  States,  the  river 
sweeps  away  northeast,  past  peaks  where 
Fremont  has  left  his  name  and  fame,  past 
Manhattan,  where  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Blue  come  round  i-ocky  hills  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  river,  and  where  the  State 
trains  its  youths  and  maidens  to  intellect- 
ual and  industrial  pursuits  at  the  agricul- 
tural college.  Here  the  river  is  curbed  by 
its  fii*st  bridges.  Then  away  over  plea- 
sant Wabaunsee,  great  stones  roui4.ded  and 
red  and  polished  telling  in  places  of  ice- 
drifts  that  ages  ago  blocked  and  dammed 
old  Kaw;  past  Wamego;  past  Topeka, 


where  halls  of 
legislation  and 
domes  of  state 
o'erlook  its  flood ; 
past  Lawrence, 
whence  classic  Oread  views  the  broaden- 
ed stream:  past  villages  and  dales  of  trib- 
utary streams:  past  orchards  and  corn 
lands:  past  groves  of  maple  and  woods  of 
oak — to  its  confluence  with  the  great  Mis- 
souri." 

The  Arkansas  River  Valley  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Kaw.  the 
Smoky,  or  the  Republican.  It  is  every- 
where in  Kansas  broader.  Only  at  a 
few  points  does  its  water  wash  the  foot 
of  a  rocky  precipice,  as  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks,  twenty  miles  east  of  Dodge  City, 
and  at  Hartland.  further  west.  In  places, 
however,  tertiary  and  cretaceous  bluffs,  as 
at  Syracuse  and  Dodge  City.  Dakota  sand- 
stones, as  at  Larned  and  Pawnee  Rock, 
stand  out  into  the  valley  with  some  bold- 
ness. Still,  the  valley  is  one  of  long,  gen- 
tle slopes,  with  timber  decidedly  scarce  in 
the  higher  part.  The  river  is  broad  (^lOOO 
to  1500  feet>  and  shallow,  and  numerous 
islands  form  a  striking — almost  romantic 
— feature  of  the  scene.  The  sandy  allu- 
vion is  the  most  fertile  of  soils,  and  in  the 
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lower  part  of  the  valley  the  groves  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  a  fringe  of 
timber,  mostly  cottonwood,  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  landscape.  Formerly  the  countless 
herds  of  buffalo,  more  recently  the  "end- 
less herds  of  kine,"  demonstrated  the  infi- 
nite capacity  of  tliis  region  for  grazing 
purposes.  Now  the  orchards  at  Garden 
City,  forest  groves  at  Wichita  and  Hutch- 
inson, the  endless  acres  of  maize  and  sor- 
ghum, show  agricultural  and  horticultu- 
ral possibilities  too  vast  to  imagine,  but 
whose  realization  has  already  begun. 
Then  the  urbiculture — the  cities  mention- 
ed and  many  others — indicates  that  this 
wide  valley  must  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  the 
upper  reach  of  the  valley,  on  its  south 
side,  is  a  region  of  sand-hills.  They  are 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  topography. 
They  were  avoid- 
ed by  the  early  set- 
tlers because  it  was 
liard  to  make  roads 
through  them,  and 
they  were  thought 
to  be  barren  agri- 
culturally. All 
this  is  changed 
now.  In  only  a 
very  limited  region 
are  the  sand-hills 
bare  of  herbage. 
Elsewhere  the  wild 
grasses  are  so  abu  n- 
dant  and  nutri- 
tious that  the  cat- 
tle fatten  among-st 


rich  brown,  are  alternated  with  beds  of 
red  clay  or  greenish  shale  glistening  with 
crystals  of  selenite,  and  in  the  precipitous 
fronts  banded  with  white  satin  spar  for 
hundreds  of  yards  continuously.  Near 
the  top,  a  massive  layer  of  white  gypsum, 
from  eight  to  eighteen  feet  thick,  makes  a 
prominent  ledge  for  miles,  capping  the  red 
precipices  with  a  glaring  light.  In  the 
higher  dales  fragments  of  the  tertiary  for- 
niations  attest  their  former  presence,  and 
account  for  the  sand  in  the  alluvium  of 
the  valley.  This  alluvium  is  all  red. 
Masses  of  red  clay  of  quaternary  age  seem 
formed  from  the  red  rock  itself,  and  banks 
of  red  clay  of  recent  date  are  formed  from 
the  two  older  reds.  The  whole  region  is 
red,  and  the  fertility  is  equal  to  the  red- 
ness. Nowhere  is  soil  more  prolific,  and 
the  products  ally  themselves  to  those  of 
the  semi-tropical  South. 


them,  and  the  farmers  are  finding  the 
sand-hills  are  fertile  soil. 

The  valley  of  the  Cimarron  is  that  of 
the  Arkansas  on  a  diminished  scale;  but 
Avhere  it  re-enters  the  State  it  becomes  es- 
sentially different.  It  is  there,  in  Clarke 
County,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  tlie 
Medicine  River,  which  is  one  of  the  wild- 
est, the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fertile,  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  "red  rock  region," 
the  district  of  the  Gypsum  Hills.  A  geo- 
logical series  of  rocks,  termed  provision- 
ally Jura-Trias,  has  been  laid  bare  by 
immense  erosion,  and  carved  into  the 
most  fantastic  forms  of  capped  pinnacles, 
Mansard-roofs,  and  frowning  precipices. 
The  same  rocks  are  shown  with  milder 
outline  fmlher  north  and  east,  but  south 
of  the  Medicine  River  they  culminate. 
Arenaceous  limestones,  of  a  dull  rod  or 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  GARDEN  CITY. 

Between  the  Arkansas  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  are  the  deepest  val- 
leys of  Kansas.  The  Walnut  cuts  down 
from  the  Flint  Hills  ridge,  1600  feet  high, 
to  below  1100  feet,  where  it  entei's  the  Ar- 
kansas. In  its  erosion  it  has  laid  bare 
magnificent  ledges  of  building  stone — the 
so-called  magnesian  limestone — which 
stretch  across  the  State,  being  worked 
alike  in  the  valleys  of  the  Walnut,  the 
Cottonwood,  the  Neosho,  the  Kaw,  the 
Republican,  and  the  Big  Blue.  The  val- 
leys of  the  Fall  River  and  Verdigris  drop 
from  heights  of  1400  feet  to  below  800, 
cutting  through  shales  and  sandstones, 
hard  limestones,  and  coal  seams  of  the 
coal  measures.  The  mounds  of  this  re- 
gion are  a  striking  and  picturesque  fea- 
ture, and  the  timber  belts — oak,  walnut, 
maple — add  to  the  charm  of  the  valleys. 
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STREET  SCENE  IN  WICHITA. 


The  Neoslio  Vallej^  is  in  important  re- 
spects dilferent  from  those  of  the  Kaw 
and  the  Arkansas.  Rising  in  depressions 
of  the  high  limestone  plateau,  the  thick 
ledges  are  a  feature  of  its  upper  course. 
Its  alluvium,  though  deep  and  rich,  has 
little  or  no  sand.  Its  timber  belt  widen- 
ing, becomes  in  its  lower  part  veritable 
forest.  Having  a  descent  within  the  ^tate 
of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  in  one  part  of 
its  course  it  falls  little  over  a  foot  per 
mile,  struggling  with  thick  hard  lime- 
stones of  the  coal  measures,  which  in 
places  wall  its  channel  with  vertical  rocks, 
as  at  Humboldt. 

Spring  River,  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  State,  cuts  below  the  coal  measures 
into  the  hard  cherty  limestones  of  the 
subcarboniferous  series,  laying  bare  by  its 
affluents  the  brecciated  formations  which 
are  rich  in  lead  and  zinc.  The  Marmaton, 
dropping  down  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
in  little  more  than  thirty  miles,  cuts 
through  rough  limestones  and  fine  sand- 
stones, and  has  a  valley  fertile  and  roman- 
tic, with  bluffs  both  rugged  and  smooth,- 
timber  of  oak,  elm,  sassafras,  pecan,  ma- 
ple, sycamore,  and  mounds  in  whose  steep 
sides  drifts  are  made  in  the  outcrop  of 
coal  seams.  The  valleys  of  the  Little 
Osage  and  the  Marais  des  CygTies  are  like 
that  of  the  Marmaton  in  main  features, 
and  like  it  are  of  historic  interest,  having 
stirring  associations  with  the  time  of  tlie 


Kansas  war  and  the  names  of  John  Brow^n, 
Montgomery,  and  other  leaders  of  that 
epoch.  All  the  valleys  east  of  the  Flint 
Hills  have  less  sand  and  more  timber  than 
those  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  valleys  of  streams  tributary  to  the 
Kaw^  on  the  north  side  have  few  abrupt 
features,  except  that  of  the  Big  Blue.  The 
slopes  are  more  gentle,  the  ledges  not  so 
prominent.  In  this  region  the  continental 
glaciers  of  the  ice  age  did  their  ^vork,  and 
left  a  smoother  contour.  Valleys  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep  are  eroded  entirely  in  the 
loess.  In  some  counties  you  may  travel 
a  dozen  miles  without  an  outcrop  of  rock. 
And  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  gen- 
eral contour  from  the  parts  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  where  the  same  privation  oc- 
curs. Rounded  hills  and  rugged  "  kames" 
,and  true  moraines  are  found,  giving  char- 
acter to  the  scener}^  for  long  distances. 

Thus  much  for  the  hills  and  valleys. 
But  the  largest  feature  in  the  topography 
of  the  State  is  the  glorious  upland,  the 
"high  prairie,"  of  Kansas.  Tlie  Arkansas 
Valley  proper  is  from  four  to  twelve  miles 
wide.  The  Kaw  bottom  and  second  bot- 
tom are  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width. 
The  valleys  of  the  Smoky,  the  Solomon, 
the  Republican,  Neosho,  and  Medicine  are 
from  one  to  two  miles  broad.  Their  con- 
fluences give  greater  expanses  in  local- 
ities, but  the  other  streams  have  all  nar- 
rower strips  of  bottom-lands.    The  high 
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prairie  is  the  feature  of  Kansas.  Every- 
thing- on  the  prairies  is  bright  and  breezy 
and  healthful  and  inspiring.  The  eleva- 
tion westward  is  in  places  marked  by  dis- 
tinct steps,  as  on  the  Marmaton,  the  Ver- 
digris, the  Smoky,  and  Solomon.  Above 
the  step  the  country  rolls  upward  with 
long  wavy  slope.  Back  from  the  rivers 
the  plough  in  some  counties  may  run  ten 
miles  without  being  lifted,  and  these  up- 
lands are  fertile.  In  places  the  sedenta- 
ry soil  is  formed  from  underlying  lime- 
stone; in  others  it  is  a  thin  humus  scarce- 
ly altered  from  the  deep  marly  subsoil  of 
tertiary  or  quaternary  formations ;  but  ev- 
erywhere its  capacity  for  plant  life  is  lim- 
itless. On  the  uplands,  as  in  the  bottoms, 
it  is  true  that  "the  soil  tickled  by  the 
plough  laughs  into  harvests." 

An  examination  of  the  contour  lines  on 
the  map  shows  that  the  increment  of  el- 
evation westward  is  more  rapid  near  the 
Colorado  line  than  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
For  a  long  distance  one  of  the  steps  men- 
tioned above  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
eastern  State  line,  and  travellers  on  the 
north  and  south  railways  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  are  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  numerous  mounds,  which  are  out- 
liers of  the  higher  level  of  prairie  to  the 
west. 

In  a  few  places  of  the  valleys  old  river- 
beds form  narrow  lakes,  homes  of  fish  and 
wild-fowl,  but  there  are  no  areas  of  swamp 
land.  In  the  western  half  of  the  State 
there  is  little  natural  timber.  In  parts 
of  the  eastern  counties  the  forest  land 
amounted  in  early  days  to  one-twelfth  of 


the  area.  Now,  though  the  belts  of  timber 
are  narrowed  and  thinned,  yet  the  quan- 
tity planted  is  in  excess  of  the  former  nat- 
ural forest,  and  counting  orchards,  very 
greatly  so.  Since  prairie  tires  have  ceased, 
the  natural  growth  in  the  Missouri  region 
has  largely  increased,  and  groves  are  com- 
mon on  the  high  prairie  as  far  as  the  sixth 
principal  meridian,*  and  only  less  frequent 
to  the  hundredth  meridian.  Apples  and 
peaches  are  ripened  over  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River. 

"  The  mighty  Missouri"  forms  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  State  for  almost 
exactly  one  degree  of  latitude.  The  fa- 
mous act  of  Congress  which  in  1820  con- 
stituted Missouri  a  State  prescribed  that 
its  western  boundary  should  be  the  me- 
ridian passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
Kaw  (or  Kansas)  River  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri.  This  meridian  (94°  37' 
west),  therefore,  at  a  later  date,  became 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Kansas  from  that 
point  south  to  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  37th  parallel  is  the  southern  line  of 
the  State,  the  40th  parallel  its  northern 
boundary  west  from  the  Missouri  River; 
its  western  limit  is  the  102d  meridian,  be- 
yond which  is  Colorado.  These  bounda- 
ries give  an  extreme  length  (on  the  south 
line)  of  408  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  nearly 
208  from  north  to  south,  and  enclose  an 
area  of  over  81,000  square  miles.  This 
surface  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  isl- 
and of  Grreat  Britain;  it  is  one-fourth  lar- 
ger than  all  New  England ;  it  is  more  than 

*  This  meridian  is  shown  on  the  map  by  a  heavy 
line  crossing  the  Arkansas  near  Wichita. 
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double  the  size  of  Kentucky  or  Oliio  or 
Indiana;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Tennessee.  Its 
natural  resources  are  as  great  as  those  of 
almost  any  State  in  the  Union.  There  is 
not  a  single  square  mile  on  soriie  part  of 
which  the  plough  cannot  be  used.  ,  There 
are  very  few  miles  in  the  aggregate  that 
are  untiilable.  Simply  as  an  agricultu- 
ral State,  with  one  family  of  five  persons 
on  every  quarter  section,  it  w^ould  support 
a  population  of  over  1,600,000.  Its  capa- 
city for  crops  is  endless.  Its«southern 
counties  now  produce  cotton.  The  yield 
of  maize  is  enormous.  The  middle  up- 
lands are  so  prolific  of  wheat  that  Kansas 
is  now  in  the  front  rank  of  States  produ- 


cing that  cereal.  A  sin- 
gle county  lias  harvest- 
ed in  one  season  over 
2,000,000  bushels.  The 
fruits  of  Kansas — apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums — 
have  won  premiums  at 
Paris  and  Philadelphia. 
Its  capacity  for  raising 
live-stock  is  simply  un- 
limited. If  the  present 
population  of  horned  cat- 
tle were  destined  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they 
were  started  five  abreast,  the  heads  of  one 
rank  being  just  a  rod  in  advance  of  the 
next,  and  they  were  driven  through  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Empire  State,  the  head  of  the 
herd  would  be  crossing  the  High  Bridge 
over  Harlem  River  before  the  tail  of  it 
had  crossed  the  Missouri  at  Atchison.  Of 
hogs  and  horses,  mules  ^nd  sheep,  the  sto- 
ry is  similar,  and  the  dairy  products  also 
suggest  like  conclusions.  The  bees  love 
Kansas  flowers,  and  lioney  is  in  increas- 
ing abundance.  Another  insect  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  productive  powers 
of  Kansas.  Tlie  Russian  mulberry  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Mennonites,  and 
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the  silk- worm  thrives  upon  it.  Silk  reel- 
ing is  one  of  the  industries.  The  recent 
experiments  at  Fort  Scott,  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, show  that  sugar  can  be  profitably 
made  from  sorghum.  The  sorghum  cane 
is  already  one  of  the  staple  productions 
of  Kansas. 

But  Kansas  is  not  to  be  simply  an  agri- 
cultural State.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  its  present  population,  with  only  one- 
fourth  of  its  area  cultivated,  has  reached 
the  limit  of  four  families  to  the  section  of 
land.  Though  the  streams  of  Kansas  are 
not  rapid,  yet  the  water-power  is  immense, 
and  it  is  being  utilized  for  driving  mills. 
These  send  much  flour  out  of  the  State; 
others  have  cut  up  much  of  the  timber  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  But  not  for 
flour  and  lumber  only  is  the  water-power 
used;  paper,  woollen  cloth,  and  electric 
light  are  manufactured  by  this  instrumen- 
tality. The  cities  of  Lawrence,  Blue  Rap- 
ids, Junction  City,  Salina,  Neosho  Falls, 
Humboldt,  Chetopa,  and  Independence  are 
among  those  that 
have  utilized  the 
larger  streams  of 
the  State,  and  al- 
most every  creek, 
from  the  Prairie 
Dog  to  the  Labette, 
has  its  local  mill. 

The  develop- 
ment of  coal-min- 
ing in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State 
has  not  only  made 
that  industry  of 

importance,  but  has  also  developed  im- 
portant manufactures  by  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power.  The  places  where 
coal  is  mined  in  quantity  are  in  the  east 
border  tier  of  counties,  except  Osage  and 
SJiawnee.  These  counties  have  devel- 
oped mining  communities  around  the 
towns  of  Leavenworth,  Fort  Scott,  Pitts- 
burgh, Weir,  La  Cygne,  Osage  City,  Bur- 
lingame,  and  Topeka;  and  at  these  and 
some  other  cities  are  manufactures  of  fur- 
niture, crackers,  stoves,  sashes  and  doors, 
harness,  cement,  wagons,  carriages,  soap, 
canned  fruits,  chemicals,  castor-oil,  pot- 
tery, and  some  other  important  operations 
which  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

The  coal  of  eastern  Kansas  is  mined 
under  different  conditions  at  different 
places.  At  Leavenworth  three  mines 
work  a  valuable  seam  at  a  depth  of  over 


seven  hundred  feet.  One  of  these  is  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  convicts  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  supplies  fuel  to  all  the  State  institu- 
tions. In  Linn  County  there  are  shaft 
mines  at  less  depth.  Again,  shaft  mines 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  depth  are  worked  in  Osage,  Crawford, 
and  Cherokee  counties.  In  these,  as  well 
as  in  Labette,  Bourbon,  and  Woodson, 
much  coal  is  obtained  by  "stripping,"  and 
by  drifts  made  into  the  sides  of  mounds 
and  blulfs. 

Besides  this  coal  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  there  is  an  inferior  variety — brown 
coal,  or  lignite— worked  by  shallow  shafts 
and  drifts  in 
the  upper  part 
of  the  Dakota 
formation  in 
northern  mid- 
dle Kansas. 
This  gives  fuel 
of  some  value 
to  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  that  part  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Republican,  the  Saline,  and  the  Smoky 
Hill  rivers,  and  it  will  probably  also  be 
found  in  counties  of  the  southwest.  This 
lignite  will  also  have  value  in  the  newly 
developed  sugar  industry,  as,  according  to 
Professor  Swenson,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
method  of  "  carbonatation"  of  the  saccha- 
rine juice. 

To  coal  as  a  manufacturing  energy  has 
recently  been  added  rock-gas.  At  Wyan- 
dotte several  wells  yield  quantities  that 
have  displaced  a  considerable  amount  of 
coal  at  flouring  and  planing  mills,  and  at 
the  pressed-brick  works.  But  it  is  at  Fort 
Scott  and  Paola,  where  wells  are  situate 
which  yield  a  pressure  of  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  inch, 
that  the  greatest  impetus  has  been  given 
by  the  fluid  fuel,  and  by  its  means  the 
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manufacture  of  glass  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  State. 

There  are  only  two  metals  whose  ores 
are  obtained  in  Kansas  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  of  importance.  But  these  are  of 
great  value,  though  found  in  a  limited 
area  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State. 
Along  the  line  of  Spring  River,  lead,  in 
thie  form  of  the  well-known  sulphuret, 
galena,  and  zinc,  as  blende,  or  black-jack 
and  amber-jack,  are  abundant.  The  city 
of  Galena  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  popu- 
lation of  about  5000,  and  products  of  the 
crushers  and  smelters  to  the  value  of 
$400,000  are  annually  exported.  The  ores 
of  zinc  are  sent  into  the  coal  region  to  Be 
smelted  and  rolled  at  Pittsburgh  (Kansas) 
and  Weir  City,  at  which  places  there  are 
23  furnaces,  capable  of  producing  10,500 
tons  annually.*  These  cities,  which  ten 
years  ago  were  mere  hamlets,  have  now 
populations  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  each. 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Kan- 
sas its  building  stones  are  of  great  and  in- 
creasing value.  A  belt  of  country  across 
the  State  from  the  entrance  of  the  Big 
Blue  to  the  exit  of  the  Arkansas,  from  ten 
to  forty  miles  wide,  yields  abundantly 
beds  of  massive  magnesian  limestone.  It 
belongs  geologically  to  the  Permo-carbo- 
niferous  period,  and  it  gives  cubical  blocks 
four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  heavy  slabs  from 
six  to  sixteen  feet  square.  It  is  white  or 
of  a  warm  cream  -  color,  soft  to  the  tools, 
but  hardening  on  exposure.  The  Capitol 
and  the  Post-office  at  Topeka,  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Manhattan,  the  Court- 
house at  Wellington,  and  business  blocks 
all  over  the  State,  show  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  material.  Rougher  lime- 
stones are  abundant,  and  much  used  in 
buildings,  as  in  the  State  University  at 
Lawrence,  and  elsewhere.  The  ledges  of 
the  mid-cretaceous  limestones  have  beds 
of  very  beautiful  building  stone,  utilized 
in  Cloud,  Lincoln,  Russell,  Meade,  Hodge- 
man, and  Hamilton  counties.  Some  of 
the  thinner  of  these  beds,  silicified  by  in- 
filtration, form  a  kind  of  marble,  which  is 
used  for  ornamental  x>urposes  —  console 
tables,  panels,  and  monuments.  Sand- 
stones are  not  so  widely  distributed  as 
the  limestones,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Verdigris  and  Fall  River,  -the  Solomon 
and  the  Sawlog,  there  are  valuable  beds 

*  See  Mineral  Resources  o  f  the  United  States.  By 
A.  Williams.  Government  Printing-office,  Washing- 
ton, 1883. 


now  being  extensively  worked,  while  the 
valleys  of  the  Marmaton,  the  Spring  River, 
and  their  tributaries  yield  fine  qualities 
of  arenaceous  flags,  vv^hich  are  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  pavement  of  cities. 

The  deposits  of  massive  gypsum  lying 
across  the  State  just  west  of  the  magne- 
sian limestone  belt  are  in  some  localities 
of  compact  and  durable  texture,  yielding 
mottled  and  semi-translucent  beds  that 
make  a  handsome,  marble-like  building 
stone. 

The  making  of  brick  is  an  increasingly 
important  industry  in  Kansas.  The  ma- 
terial for  it  exists  in  the  alluvium  of  near- 
ly every  valley,  and  the  yellow  marl  of 
the  eastern  and  the  tertiary  marl  of  the 
western  counties.  Pressed  brick  of  qual- 
ity riv"hlling  the  best  of  the  Eastern  States 
has  for  years  been  made  in  Wyandotte 
County,  and  now  the  valleys  of  the  Re- 
publican, the  Smoky  Hill,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Verdigris,  and  the  Marmaton,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Kaw,  the  Blue,  and  the 
Neosho,  lj»ave  their  pure  air  tainted  with 
the  smoke  of  brick-kilns. 

.  Every  deep  boring  in  Kansas — and 
there  are  many  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet — shows  the  presence  of  salt,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  strong  brine.  In  the 
northern  part  of  middle  Kansas,  affluents 
of  the  Solomon  and  Republican  run 
through  salt  marshes  where  strong  brine 
issues  from  springs  in  a  black  ooze,  and 
in  dry  weather  an  efflorescence  of  crystal- 
line salt  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
thick  covers  the  ground  in  abundance. 
Two  hundred  miles  to  the  southwest,  the 
valley  of  the  Cimarron,  has  this  crystal- 
line efflorescence  in  greater  quantity. 
The  cakes  are  from  one  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  a  wagon  may  be  filled  in  a  few 
minutes  without  being  moved.  Recently 
the  drill,  exploring  for  natural  gas,  has 
penetrated  beds  of  rock-salt  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick,  at 
depths  of  seven  to  nine  hundred  feet. 
This  has  occurred  at  Ellsworth,  Hutchin- 
son, Kingman,  and  Lyons,  all  lying  be- 
tween the  localities  of  surface  salt  above 
mentioned.  Geologists  have  always  ex- 
pected a  salt  industry  to  be  developed. 
The  recent  discoveries  assure  us  that  it 
will  be  of  great  extent. 

The  value  of  material  resources,  whether 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  mining,  or  man- 
ufactures, depends  on  the  people  who 
have  access  to  them,  having  relation  both 
to  their  numbers  and  their  enterprise. 
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The  first  settlers  of  Kansas,  who  brought 
its  political  life  through  the  pangs  of  ma- 
ternity, were  the  most  energetic  and  push- 
ing of  the  two  political  parties  to  which 
they  belonged.  A  sort  of  chemical  affin- 
ity has  continued  the  same  characteristics 
in  more  recent  immigrants.  They  came 
from  all  States — from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  came  from  civilization,  tliey 
brought  civilization,  and  they  have  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Their  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Tliey  need  the  re- 
sources around  them.  They  have  begun 
to  use  tliem.  Kansas  first  appears  in  the 
census  of  the  United  States  in  1860.  Con- 
sider this  table : 

1860.         1870.  1880. 

Native   94,515    316,007  886,010 

Foreign  boiii   12,691      48,392  110,086 

Total  population.  .107,206    364,399  996,096 

A  State  return  for  March  1, 1887,  gives 
the  total  at  that  date  as  1,518,255,  and  a 
more  recent  compilation  gives  1,610,000 
for  the  close  of  that  year.  As  the  State 
is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury old,  many  of  these  were  born  here. 
They  are  native  Kansans  of  mixed  blood, 
with  the  vigor  of  the  Norse  and  Irish, 
the  solidity  of  the  Scotch  and  Germans, 
the  loyalty  to  law"  of  the  English  and 
American  stocks  from  whicli  they  are 
derived.  Thej^  have  determined  to  ex- 
ploit all  their  resources,  use  all  their  ma- 
terial wealth.  They  have  explored  all 
their  territory.  One  hundred  and  three 
counties  are  laid  out.  Ninety-nine  are 
organized.  Twelve  were  organized  in 
1886,  four  more  in  1887.  The  population 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  is  now  85,000, 
being  an  increase  of  18,000  in  the  last 
year.  The  year  preceding  State  organi- 
zation was  a  dry  year  (1860).  An  opin- 
ion grew  therefrom  that  drought  was  a 
normal  condition.  This  has  been  lived 
down.  In  1874  a  visitation  of  locusts  held 
the  State  back  so  that  for  two  consecutive 
years  (1875, 1876)  the  population  was  sta- 
tionary at  528,000.  But  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  the  State  are  such — climate, 
soil,  vigor — tliat  those  periods  are  forgot- 
ten, and  it  is  demonstrated  that  growth  is 
the  normal  condition  of  Kansas. 

A  superstition  has  been  prevalent  in 
Atlantic  States  to  the  effect  that  many 
Kansans  are  Indians.  The  figures  of  the 
census  of  1880  dispel  this  illusion.  There 
were  then  in  Kansas  four  Indians  few^er 
than  in  New  York,  and  five  hundred  fewer 
than  in  New  England. 


The  railways  of  Kansas  are  in  evidence 
as  to  its  development.  In  1865  not  a  mile 
of  road  in  the  State;  in  December,  1883, 
4170  miles;  in  December,  1887,  8198  miles'; 
2535  miles  built  in  a  single  year  (1887). 
Four  trunk  lines  extend  from  east  to  west 
through  the  length  of  the  State.  Three 
cut  her  southern  boundary,  and  head  for 
Texas,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Southwest.  As 
many  leave  her  western  frontier  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  shore. 
At  ten  points  on  the  northern  line  con- 
nections are  made  with  Nebraska  roads, 
and  tlie  eastern  frontier  is  cut  in  twelve 
places  by  railroads  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 

In  no  way  is  the  growth  of  Kansas 
more  manifest  than  in  the  development 
of  the  cities  of  the  State — their  increase  in 
size,  population,  and  number.  The  Unit- 
ed States  census  of  1870  only  assigns  five 
cities  of  Kansas  to  the  list  of  to  whs  of  over 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  viz.,  Atchi- 
son, Fort  Scott,  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
and  Topeka;  and  at  that  time  Leaven- 
worth was  the  only  one  wiiose  population 
exceeded  ten  thousand.  In  1880  the  list  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
Emporia,  Ottawa,  Parsons,  Wichita,  and 
Wyandotte;  and  three — Leavenworth,  To- 
peka, and  Atchison — had  each  more  than 
fifteen  thousand.  A  recent  State  return 
gives  eight  cities  over  ten  thousand 
each : 

Wichita   31,760       Atchison   15,599 

Leavenworth..  31,210       Lawrence  10,829 

Topeka   29,973       Fort  Scott  10,620 

Wyandotte          25,066       Emporia   10,319 

Hutchinson  and  Wellington,  not  found- 
ed in  1870,  have  each  over  nine  thousand, 
and  twelve  others  are  in  the  four  thousand 
list.  There  are  thirty-five  other  towns  of 
more  than  two  tliousand  inhabitants,  and 
fifty-seven  others  that  exceed  one  thou- 
sand. The  sites  of  many  of  these  five 
years  ago  were  naked  prairie. 

The  growth  of  some  of  these  cities  is 
phenomenal.  That  a  Western  town  should 
grow  fast  is  nothing.  That  it  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  is  a  sign  of  persistence  of 
force  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  three  largest  cities  merit  a  brief  no- 
tice. Leavenworth  is  the  oldest.  Its  posi- 
tion near  a  military  post  on  the  Missouri 
River  when  Indians  were  a  factor  in 
Western  population  gave  it  importance 
from  the  first.  Its  business  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  kept  it  at  the  head  of  Kansas 
cities  till  last  year  (1887).    Topeka,  from 
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the  admission  of  the  State,  has  been  the 
capital.  Its  political  importance  gave  it 
a  start.  Recently  the  manufacturing  en- 
terprise of  its  citizens  and  the  conver- 
gence of  railways  have  lifted  it  to  a  place 
amongst  "the  first  three,"  and  this  it  is 
likely  to  keep.  The  part  of  the  Capitol 
which  is  completed  (Senate  -  chamber. 
House  of  Representatives,  Library,  His- 
torical Society,  etc.),  the  United  States 
Courts,  the  City  Library,  churches,  col- 
leges, schools,  pavements,  car  lines,  elec- 
tric lights,  telephones  —  all  combine  to 
make  a  metropolis  of  which  the  State  is 
justly  proud.  Wichita,  which  now  leads 
in  population,  is  of  very  rapid  growth. 
The  Arkansas  was  first  bridged  here. 
Now  the  convergence  of  railways,  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufactures,  the  use  of 
all  civilized  appliances,  and  the  pluck  of 
its  people  assure  its  future  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Southwest. 

There  is  a  city  over  the  line  in  Missouri 
which  is  also  a  product  of  Kansas  energy. 
It  has  over  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
Kansas  products  are  its  staple  merchan- 
dise, and  Kansas  railways  carry  them.  It 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  River  ;  its 
name  is  Kansas  City,  and  Kansans  con- 
sider it  an  adjunct  to  Wyandotte. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  all  along 
provided  for  education.  In  1861,  217 
school  districts  were  organized;  in  1874 
there  were  4395  in  existence;  in  1886,  7520. 
There  is  a  fully  equipped  State  University 
at  Lawrence,  a  Normal  School  at  Empo- 
ria, an  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan, 
and  some  thirty  denominational  and  oth- 


er colleges.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
State  for  the  sustenance  of  well-appointed 
asylums  for  the  blind,  for  deaf-m.utes,  and 
for  the  insane.  There  are  over  seven 
hundred  newspapers. 

Kansans  like  their  climate.  We  have 
incidentally  noticed  already  some  of  the 
facts  that  help  to  constitute  climate.  One 
or  two  more  claim  some  attention.  The 
division  of  the  State  by  the  great  water- 
shed marks  two  climatic  districts.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  cooler  north  of  that  line.  Wel- 
lington, in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  has  a 
mean  annual  temperature  one-fifth  of  a 
degree  higher  than  Fort  Riley,  whose  ele- 
vation is  about  the  same  in  the  Kaw  Val- 
ley. South  .of  the  divide,  peaches  are 
more  rarely  injured  by  frost.  Along  the 
water  -  shed  and  to  the  north  the  wheat 
is  at  its  best.  The  rainfall  decreases 
westerly.  As  far  west  as  the  96th  me- 
ridian the  precipitation  is  about  the  same 
as  in  England.  West  of  the  100th  me- 
ridian there  is  less  than  twenty  inches 
per  ann^m.  More,  than  half  the  rain 
falls  in  the  five  months,  April  to  August. 
The  autumn  and  Avinter  are  therefore 
sunny  and  dry.  It  is,  however,  fully  be- 
lieved that  the  culture  of  thirty  years  has 
modified  the  climate,  mainly  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  rain  and  the  force  of  the 
winds.  There  are  fewer  storms  and  floods, 
and  more  rainy  days.  This  modifica- 
tion of  rainfall  is  noticed  throughout  the 
State,  as  much  in  the  west  as  the  east.  In 
the  west  now  the  June  uplands  are  glo- 
rious with  wheat,  the  August  valleys  rich 
with  sorghum  and  corn.    The  tempering 
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of  the  winds  is  remarkable.  The  gales 
become  breezes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
numerous  orchards,  the  planted  groves, 
the  growing  corn.  The  "American  Des- 
ert" of  the  old  maps,  and  which  early 
Kansans  "allowed"  might  be  found  be- 
yond the  99th  meridian,  has  been  pushed 
bodily  from  the  State.    Non  est  inventus. 

One  thing  more:  tiie  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  has  made  the  State.  All  new- 
comers become  Kansans.  As  soon  as 
they  have  been  here  a  year  they  say,  "TFe 
did  it. "  Looking  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, they  feel  that  it  is  not  bragging  to 
use  the  words  of  Eugene  Ware,  and  say : 


"  We  have  made  the  State  of  Kansas, 
And  to-day  she  stands  complete, 
First  in  freedom,  first  in  wheat ; 
And  her  future  years  shall  meet 
Ripened  hopes  and  richer  stanzas." 

[The  writer  gladly  expresses  his  acknowledgments 
for  material  used  in  this  paper,  and  in  the  map  and 
drawings  illustrating  it,  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Allen,  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  Hon.  William  Sims,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  Hon.  James  Humphrey, 
Railroad  Commissioner;  Professor  Gannett,  Chief 
Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey ; 
the  engineers  of  several  railway  companies,  and 
other  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The 
published  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  State 
Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  and  other  of- 
ficials have  also  been  freely  used.] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER. 

THIS  answer  that  she  had  already  con- 
structed was  pitilessly  clear  and  logi- 
cal, and  was  designed  to  convince  him  that 
difference  of  creed  put  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them,  and  that  he  would 
best  consult  the  happiness  of  both  by 
abandoning  forthwith  what  could  only 
prove  a  futile  fancy.  But  all  the  while 
that  she  was  formulating  this  argument 
(during  many  an  anxious  and  silent  hour 
that  caused  her  sister  Agues  to  wonder 
why  Alison  had  come  back  from  the  High- 
lands so  preoccupied  and  thoughtful)  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  it  was 
based,  not  so  much  upon  any  convictions 
of  her  own,  as  upon  the  convictions  of  her 
friends  and  relatives,  and  of  the  people 
among  whom  she  lived,  r  what  was 
her  own  attitude  toward  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  she  came  to  consider  it 
■dispassionately,  and  as  she  strove  to  free 
herself  from  those  mists  of  prejudice  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up  ?  In 
former  days,  when  she  had  been  first 
alarmed  by  Paley's  Evidences,  she  had 
sought  refuge  in  authority.  Who  was 
she,  she  naturally  asked  herself,  to  set  up 
her  private  judgment,  and  question  truths 
that  had  been  accepted  by  those  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of 
these  supreme  matters  ?  What  learning 
or  knowledge  or  critical  faculty  had  she, 
that  she  should  question,  for  example,  the 


conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  ?  And  now,  when 
she  came  to  regard  the  Catholic  faith,  if 
authority  was  to  be  her  safeguard  and 
chief  good,  what  more  august  authority 
could  she  find  than  in  the  religion  that 
had  held  Christendom  for  century  after 
century,  dowered  with  the  majesty  of  un- 
broken tradition,  and  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive into  its  haven  any  poor  wandering 
soul  that  had  been  tossed  about  on  the 
seas  of  perplexity  and  doubt  ?  In  that 
haven  the  greatest  intellects  of  many 
lauds  had  found  security  and  rest  and 
consolation :  why  should  she  hesitate  to 
believe  what  they  had  believed  ?  No,  it 
was  not  her  own  attitude  toward  the 
Catholic  Church  that  caused  her  answer 
to  Ludovick  Macdonell  to  shape  itself  so 
clearly  into  a  refusal;  it  was  the  know- 
ledge that  if  she  married  a  Catholic  her 
nearest  relations  would  be  shocked  to 
the  heart,  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
would  consider  her  as  one  abandoned  and 
lost,  while  the  congregation  that  sat  and 
listened  to  her  father's  preaching  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  would  be  astounded 
that  the  Minister  should  have  been  so 
failing  in  his  private  duties  as  to  allow 
one  of  his  own  household  to  stray  away 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

And  yet  when  Ludovick  Macdonell's 
letter  did  arrive  she  tore  it  open  in  haste, 
and  glanced  over  its  contents  with  a 
breathless  anxiety.  To  her  extreme  sur- 
l^rise  she  found  there  was  nothing  argu- 
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mentative  or  polemical  in  it;  he  appear- 
ed to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  that 
was  all  gone  and  finished — that  the  repre- 
sentations he  had  made  to  her  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  would  prove  to  be  sufficient 
when  she  had  time  to  consider  them  calm- 
ly; and  now  his  appeal  was  all  to  her 
heart  instead  of  to  her  head.  Certainly 
he  did  once  revert  to  the  fact  of  their  be- 
longing to  different  faiths,  or  to  different 
versions  of  the  same  faith,  but  only  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  before,  that  in  these 
days  of  religious  toleration  and  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  difference  of  creed  was  a 
wholly  minor  matter,  that  need  never 
dislocate  the  relations  between  two  per- 
sons who  otherwise  were  at  one.  He  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  understand  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself 
placed.  All  he  wanted  was  that  she 
should  say  yes,  and  forthwith  and  joyful- 
ly he  would  begin  to  make  preparations 
at  Oyre  for  the  reception  of  the  bride. 
What  more  simple  ?  His  father  would 
be  delighted,  he  said.  He  put  his  hopes 
and  plans  before  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
he  confessed,  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
bel, for  there  had  been  another  project  in 
his  mind;  but  the  Herr  Papa  was  won 
over  at  last,  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
had  been  greatly  cliarmed  with  the  young 
lady  who  had  visited  Oyre  that  autumn, 
and  finally  said,  "  Bring  her  home  as  soon 
as  you  like,  Ludovick,  and  I  will  take  the 
rooms  overlooking  the  kitchen-garden,  so 
that  practically  you'll  have  the  whole 
house  to  yourselves."  ' 

"  But  that's  not  my  scheme  at  all,"  con- 
tinued Captain  Ludovick.  "Fancy,  now, 
this  morning  I  had  to  go  out  in  search  of 
my  pa,  having  some  business  to  talk  over ; 
and  where  do  you  think  I  found  him  ? 
All  by  himself  u'p  at  the  edge  of  the  planta- 
tions, engaged  in  clearing  the  dried  leaves 
and  weeds  out  of  the  surface  drains  with 
his  stick — you  remember  the  stick  with 
the  panther  s  claw  set  in  silver  ?  That's 
a  fine  occupation  for  the  old  laird  of  Oyre, 
isn't  it  ?  But  I  could  imagine  something 
much  better  than  that  for  him.  '  I  could 
imagine  him,  on  a  warm  afternoon,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  little  avenue,  under 
the  shade  of  the  sycamores ;  a  young  lady 
with  him  and  clinging  to  his  arm — a  very 
pretty  young  lady,  with  the  clearest  and 
kindest  of  gray  eyes,  and  the  demurest  of 
dimples  in  her  cheek,  and  the  most  be- 
witching smile,  and  dark  hair  so  neatly 
and  nicely  braided  under  a  white  Tam  o' 


Shanter — and  him  telling  her  splendid 
and  awful  lies  about  the  jungle,  and  her 
listening  and  believing  every  word,  and 
pleasing  him  mightily.  Can  you  guess 
who  she  was  ?  I  could  see  her  quite 
clearly.  Yes,  and  I  could  see  Flora  and 
Hugh  come  driving  up  in  a  dog-cart,  and 
get  down  with  their  rackets  in  their 
hands;  then  the  young  lady  in  the  white 
Tam  o'  Shanter  must  needs  fly  away  and 
get  a  cigar,  and  the  Inverness  Courier, 
and  some  whiskey  and  water,  for  the  old 
gentleman,  and  put  them  on  a  small  ta- 
ble in  front  of  the  house ;  and  then  she 
joined  the  others,  all  determined  to  get 
three  sets  of  tennis  played  before  going  in 
to  dinner.  And  if  the  old  gentleman,  in 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  let  his  cigar  go 
out,  and  fell  asleep  behind  the  newspa- 
per, at  all  events  he  was  in  good  com- 
pany, and  more  comfortably  occupied 
than  in  pottering  about  all  by  himself 
and  clearing  dried  leaves  out  of  drains." 

Alison  turned  from  this  letter  with  a 
sigh,  anti  took  up  its  fellow  that  had  ar- 
rived by  the  same  post.  It  was  from  Flora 
— sent  at  Ludovick's  urgent  request.  And 
it  was  written  in  a  very  different  key,  for 
Flora  seemed  to  perceive  a  great  deal  more 
clearly  than  the  headstrong  lover  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  Alison  was  surround- 
ed, tliough,  to  be  sure,  she  made  light  of 
them  also,  in  her  happy-go-lucky  fashion. 

"Dear  Alison, — I  hate  you.  You 
have  turned  the  best  fellow  in  the  world 
into  a  bore.  I  try  to  shunt  him  on  to 
Hugh,  who  is  quite  sympathetic  and 
agrees;  for  I  am  not  sympathetic  and 
don't  agree,  and  decline  to  believe  that 
you  are  the  most  wonderful  creature  that 
ever  came  into  this  weary fu'  world. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
My  lord  has  given  me  his  orders.  I  am 
'  to  write  at  once  and  convince  you  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic  from  marrying  each  other. 
He  says  you  didn't  know  he  was  a  Cath- 
olic until  the  very  day  you  left — when  he 
played  us  that  pretty  trick  by  cutting 
a,cross  through  the  Black  Mount  Forest — 
and  that  you  seemed  quite  upset  by  the 
discovery.  But  what 'does  it  amount  to, 
if  you  two  pretty  dears  really  care  for 
each  other  ?  Here's  my  solution  of  the 
difficulty:  If  you  think  that  husband 
and  wife  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
faith,  why  don't  both  of  you  agree  to  join 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is  a  nice, 
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convenient  Half-way  House  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  ?  Isn't 
that  sensible  ?  At  the  same  time,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  marry  and  re- 
main Protestant  and  Catholic  just  as  you 
are ;  I  don't  believe  the  difference  would 
come  into  your  actual  lives  at  all;  and 
there's  one  very  certain  thing-,  you  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  priests  interfering 
with  your  domestic  affairs  or  relations. 
Oh  no;  my  worshipful  gentleman  has  a 
tolerably  stiff  neck,  and  he  has  a  kind  of 
notion  that  his  house  is  to  be  his  own,  and 
himself  undisputed  master  of  it.  There 
won't  be  any  cowled  monk  coming  out 
from  a  sliding-panel  at  Oyre,  or  any  kind 
of  foreign  dictation  or  interference,  you 
may  depend  on  that.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
your  being  a  Protestant  and  his  being  a 
Catholic  is  concerned,  I  don't  see  why 
there  should  be  any  trouble  at  all — any 
more  than  the  same  difference  affected 
your  friendly  relations  with  him  when 
you  were  here,  and  when  you  didn't  even 
guess  at  its  existence — and  if  you  were 
only  to  consider  your  two  selves,  every- 
thing would  be  clear  enough. 

"But  oh,  Alison  Blair,  when  I  think 
of  you  forsaking  all  the  preachings  and 
teachings  of  your  forefathers,  and  bidding 
defiance  to  the  amazement  and  horror  and 
bewailing  of  your  friends  and  family, 
then  it's  quite  another  matter,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  advise  you,  however  Ludo- 
vick  may  beg  and  implore.  For  he  doesn't 
understand,  and  that's  the  truth,  or  else 
he's  so  headstrong  that  he  won't  pay  any 
heed.  My  goodness !  the  ghosts  of  all  the 
Blairs  of  Moss-end  would  rise  from  their 
graves,  and  point  their  snaky  finger  at 
you,  and  sing  psalms  of  lamentation 
(tune,  Coleshill).  And  then  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  elders,  and  the  elders' 
wives,  and  Agnes  too — what  w^ould  she 
say?  Your  joining  hands  at  the  Half- 
way House  would  be  no  kind  of  conces- 
sion to  them.  What  ?  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Blair  of  East  Street  Church  gone 
away  and  become  an  Episcopalian  1  —you 
might  just  as  well  become  a  Catholic  at 
once.  Of  course  Ludovick  won't  hear  of 
all  this,  but  I  know  more  than  he  does 
about  the  Free  Kirk  folk  here — I  hear 
plenty  about  them  from  m}^  father;  and 
if  you  mean  to  do  this  thing,  you  will 
have  to  pull  yourself  together  to  face  the 
consequences. 

"  Well,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Dimity,  this 
is  all  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  warning. 


and  I've  freed  my  conscience.  No  doubt 
it  has  all  been  present  to  your  own  mind ; 
for  you  know  the  conditions  far  better 
than  I  do,  and  no  doubt  you  have  been 
considering.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
must  honestly  tell  you  that  if  this  affair 
between  Ludovick  and  you  is  very,  very 
serious — and  he  appears  to  take  it  seri- 
ously— I  wouldn't  be  frightened  of  these 
dire  consequences  if  I  were  in  your  posi- 
tion. No,  I  wouldn't.  If  I  cared  for  a 
man,  I  wouldn't  pay  much  attention  to 
what  the  East  Street  elders  and  their 
wives  said  about  either  him  or  me.  But 
then  I  should  have  to  care  for  him  a 
good  lot;  and  if  your  interesting  little  en- 
tanglement with  Captain  Ludovick  was 
only  a  bit  of  summer  flirtation — natural 
enough  too,  for  he's  very  good-looking, 
and  good-natured,  and  quite  as  clever  as 
you  want  a  man  to  be,  for  you  don't  want 
them  to  be  too  sharp — well,  you'd  save 
yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  you'd 
drop  it  at  once.  When  men  get  an  idea 
into  their  head,  they  hold  on  to  it;  and 
they  never  see  a  joke  or  take  a  hint, 
they're  so  frightfully  serious ;  and  in  fact 
Ludovick  is  so  comi^letely  entete  that  I 
was  afraid  to  suggest  to  him  that  per- 
haps you  had  only  been  having  a  little 
fun.  Only  a  perhaps,  my  dear ;  and  after 
all  I  don't  think  that  is  your  line;  but 
you  kept  so  very  quiet  about  it  that  Lu- 
dovick considerably  astonished  me  when 
he  came  to  me  with  his  full-blown  con- 
fession. And  I  hope  I  did  not  hurt  your 
feelings  by  anything  I  said  on  board  tlie 
steamer  when  you  were  leaving  Fort 
William.  I  thought  you  looked  rather 
cut  up;  and  I  really  did  think  Ludovick 
was  treating  you  shabbily,  after  the  at- 
tention he  had  paid  you;  so  I  thought  I 
would  restore  your  nerve  by  giving  you 
a  good  wholesome  dose  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. Did  I  say  anything  that  too  fear- 
fully shocked  your  sensitive  soul  ?  At 
all  events,  if  I  uttered  a  single  word 
against  that  incomparable  man-creature. 
Captain  Ludovick,  I  hereby  withdraw  it, 
and  make  my  humble  apology  on  my 
two  bended  knees,  and  will  never  do  so 
again. 

"That's  all.  At  present  I  prefer  to 
keep  a  neutral  attitude,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Ludovick's  fine  speeches.  I  would  advise 
you  to  consult  Aunt  Gilchrist  before  doijig 
anything  serious.  At  one  time  I  know 
she  entertained  the  idea  that  Ludovick 
was  the  scheming  son  of  an  impecunious 
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old  Highland  laird,  and  that  both  of  them 
were  conspiring  to  improve  their  impov- 
erished estate  with  her  money;  but  j)er- 
haps  that  was  a  passing  whim  of  Periph- 
ery. Anyway,  you  won't  do  anything 
w^ithout  consulting  her — if  she's  going  to 
give  you  the  money  that  ought  to  come 
to  me,  you  cat! 

"I  suppose  you  were  already  revelling 
in  dreams  of  future  wealth  when  you 
went  and  ti^^ped  that  horrid  boy  Johnny  ? 
Do  you  know  what  he  did  ?  His  first  ex- 
ploit wasn't  so  bad ;  he  merely  got  his 
photograph  taken — for  threepence  ;  and 
when  I  said  it  was  very  like  him,  he  chose 
to  grin  a  very  sarcastic  grin,  and  say, 
'  Oh,  they  can  mek  anybody  look  pretty, 
them  things!'  giving  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  far  above  being  vain  of  his 
personal  appearance.  But  with  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  money  the  fiend  bought 
an  old  flint-pistol,  and  now  you  are  never 
safe  for  five  minutes — there's  a  hang  just 
close  behind  you,  and  you  jump  up  to 
find  that  John  has  been  firing  .  at  a  cat 
for  scratching  up  the  garden,  he  says. 
But  I  know  better.  It's  because  he  thinks 
they  do  him  mischief  when  turn  to 

witches;  and  he  wants  to  take  them  un- 
awares when  they  are  only  cats.  Master 
John  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  .  more 
than  once  about  your  health  and  general 
welfare. 

"Now  good-by.  I  consider  this  is  a 
letter,  and  that  you're  greatly  indebted 
to  me.    Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Flora. 

"P.S. — Let  me  know;  and  don't  for- 
get about  Aunt  Gilchrist.  Although  you 
have  robbed  me,  I  don't  bear  you  any  ill- 
will." 

Alison  read  this  long  epistle  twice 
through,  and  with  an  ever -increasing 
gratitude,  for  she  easily  recognized  the 
aim  of  it.  It  was  all  meant  to  give  her 
courage.  If  she  said  yes,  then  she  was 
to  face  'the  consequences  with  a  stout 
heart,  and  with  the  assurance  that  differ- 
ence of  creed  was  not  such  a  tferrible 
thing  after  all;  if  she  said  no,  then  a 
summer  flirtation  was  a  thing  to  be  eas- 
ily forgotten,  and  nobody  the  worse.  A 
good  deal  of  the  careless  gayety  of  the 
letter,  Alison  could  see,  wa,s  assumed  for 
this  very  purpose  of  cheering  Iter  up  in 
the  difficult  j)osition  in  which  she  found 
herself:  otherwise  she  might  have  been  a 
little  surprised  by  its  apparent  lack  of 


womanly  sympathy.  Yet  she  could  hear 
Flora's  voice  in  it  all  the  way  through; 
and  it  was  an  honest  voice,  frank  and 
straightforward,  and  most  well-intention- 
ed and  friendly.  And  perhaps  she  could 
not  help  envying  her  cousin  her  confi- 
dence and  high  spirits,  and  admiring  them 
too :  light-heartedness  of  that  kind  was  not 
a  common  thing  in  Kirk  o'  Shields. 

But  not  for  a  moment  did  she  hesitate 
about  the  answer  she  was  to  send  to  Ludo- 
vick  Macdonell,  though,  to  be  sure,  when 
she  came  to  put  it  down  on  paper,  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  quite  so  conclusive  as  when 
she  argued  it  out  in  her  own  mind.  There 
seemed  something  wanting.  She  grew  to 
think  that  if  she  wrote  a  hundred  letters 
she  would  never  get  him  to  understand 
the  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  nor  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  j)eople  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded.  To  him  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter  whether  a  human  being  was  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant;  to  them  far 
smaller  flings,  both.,  as  regards  doctrine 
and  practice,  were  of  vital  and  transcen- 
dent importance,  as  affecting  nothing  less 
than  their  eternal  salvation.  Nay,  she 
told  him  frankly  that  although  she  might 
reason  herself  into  his  way  of  thinking,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  she  should 
have  been  brought  up  all  her  life  to  hear 
Roman  Catholics  described  as  dangerous 
enemies  and  Jesuits  and  persecutors,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  denounced 
as  the  Mother  of  Iniquity  and  the  arch- 
plotter  against  men's  lives  and  liberties, 
without  imbibing  some  kind  of  prejudice. 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  Kirk  o'  Shields 
were  the  Irish  laborers  in  the  iron-works, 
and  they  were  a  terror  to  the  rest  of  the 
population.  If  a  priest  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  the  children  would  leave  the  pave- 
ment to  let  him  pass,  and  look  after  him 
with  fear  on  their  faces.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  popularly  believed  to  be 
capable  of  committing  any  crime,  for  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  purchase  ab- 
solution ;  and  were  supposed  to  be  secret- 
ly looking  forward  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  Church  and  the  revival  of 
heretic-burning.  •  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs 
was  in  every  cottage,  sidfe  by  side  with  the 
Bible;  and  the  imagination  of  children, 
from  their  earliest  years,  was  stirred  by 
hideous  pictures  of  the  sufferers  tied  to 
the  stake  and  writhing  among  flames, 
wdth  a  scowling  priest  looking  on  and 
pressing  a  crucifix  on  the  sight  of  the 
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dying  man.  And  even  if  she  could  effect- 
ually clear  her  mind  of  the  results  of  all 
this  training,  she  would  have  to  remember 
that  her  immediate  relations  and  friends 
regarded  Roman  Catholics  with  an  aver- 
sion and  mistrust  which  they  might  pos- 
sibly find  it  difficult  to  explain ;  while,  as 
for  the  bulk  of  her  father's  congregation, 
they  would  regard  her  as  having  done 
something  worse  than  merely  imperil  her 
own  soul — as  having  betrayed  a  high  trust, 
and  brought  disgrace  on  a  family  long 
renowned  for  its  piety  and  its  devoted 
constancy  to  the  true  faith. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  she  hinted 
to  him  as  clearly  and  yet  as  gently  as  she 
could ;  and  then  she  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again,  feeling  more  and  more 
that  it  was  useless,  that  he  would  not  un- 
derstand, that  he  would  not  accept  it  as  a 
reason  for  her  refusal.  Nay,  she  began 
to  imagine,  as  she  brooded  over  these  in- 
adequate sentences,  that  if  at  this  very  mo- 
ment she  were  in  Lochaber,  she  would  not 
be  thinking  in  this  fashion  at  all.  What 
she  had  written  seemed  cold  and  nar- 
row; seemed  to  be  raking  up  an  obsolete 
and  despicable  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  to 
have  no  honest  concern  with  any  human 
being's  life.  Oh,  for  one  of  those  bright 
and  clear  and  buoyant  days,  with  a  brisk 
wind  ruffling  the  blue  waters  of  Loch 
Linnhe,  with  the  sun  hot  on  the  garden 
flowers  and  on  the  gray  beach  with  its  yel- 
low fringe  of  sea-weed,  with  Flora  laugh- 
ing, and  Hugh  listening  amused,  and  Lu- 
dovick  begging  of  them  to  hurry  down  to 
the  boat:  she  would  not  be  thinking  this 
way  at  all !  But  here,  amidst  a  gloom  of 
smoke  and  rain,  with  the  incessant  mourn- 
ful throb  and  murmur  of  the  iron- works 
all  around  her,  and  opposite  her,  visible 
through  the  streaming  panes,  the  sombre 
black  walls  and  closed  door  of  East  Street 
Free  Church,  all  the  future  seemed  hope- 
less enough,  and  her  heart  was  heavy,  and 
she  knew  not  how  to  say  good-by  in  a 
simple  and  natural  way.  For  what  was 
the  use  of  considering  these  narrow  pre- 
judices, these  ignorant  bigotries,  these  con- 
temptible aversions  and  suspicions,  when 
all  she  had  to  say  was  good-by  ?  She  tore 
up  the  paper,  and  went  to  the  rain-beaten 
window  and  stood  there,  gazing  blankly 
out  into  the  wet  street. 

But  this  had  to  be  done,  and  the  soon- 
er the  better ;  so  she  resolutely  went 
back  to  her  desk  again,  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Dear  Ludovick,— It  cannot  be.  I 
think  Flora  will  be  able  to  tell  you  better 
than  I  can.  I  had  written  a  long  letter 
to  you,  but  it  seemed  so  heartless,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  me  that.  If  you 
knew  how  I  am  situated,  you  would  un- 
derstand how  this  must  be  the  last  word, 
and  I  am  sure,  when  I  ask  you,  you  will 
accept  it  as  such.  If  we  should  ever  meet 
again,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be  always  to 
you  what  I  should  like  to  consider  myself 
now — your  sister  and  friend. 

Alison.'' 

She  cried  a  little;  but  when  she  had 
put  the  letter  in  an  envelop  and  address- 
ed it,  and  got  the  maid-servant,  under 
shelter  of  an  umbrella,  to  carry  it  to  the 
post-office,  her  heart  felt  considerably 
lighter.  It  was  over  and  done  with  now ; 
she  had  to  face  the  future  as.  best  she 
might ;  and  in  time  she  hoped  this  episode 
in  her  life  would  come  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a  kind  of  pleasant  fancy,  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  with  a  certain 
wistful  tenderness,  perhaps,  but  without 
any  too  serious  pang. 

Meanwhile  she  set  about  her  busy  and 
multifarious  duties  as  house-mistress,  as 
member  of  the  Dorcas  Society,  as  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
a  cheerful  assiduity,  convinced  that  this 
was  the  surest  way  toward  forgetfulness. 
That  was  all  she  wanted  now.  Of  her 
own  accord  she  had  locked  the  door  of 
the  Beautiful  Land  and  thrown  away  the 
key.  Here  were  her  true  interests  and 
cares — superintending  her  father's  house- 
hold, taking  her  share  of  the  charitable 
work  that  was  going,  and  making  herself 
agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. She  tried  to  think  the  best  of 
them,  and  of  their  narrow  views  and 
rather  mean  and  envious  dispositions. 
They  were  what  nature  and  circum- 
stances had  made  them,  she  strove  to  re- 
member. Their  wretched,  spiteful  little 
tittle-tattle,  especially  directed  against 
any  one  who  was  in  any  way  prominent 
or  prosperous,  was  perhaps  but  a  pathetic 
confession  of  inferiority,  or  perhaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  served  as  a  check  upon 
vainglory  and  pretence.  One  thing  she 
always  could  and  did  respect  about  them, 
and  that  was  the  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity of  their  faith.  There  was  no  make- 
believe  about  that.  If  they  were  rather 
inclined  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  rest 
of  the  human  race  were  on  the  broad  road 
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to  perdition,  that  was  merely  what  they 
had  been  taught.  And  if  their  tempera- 
ments were  sombre  and  melancholy  even 
to  moroseness,  what  else  could  be  expect- 
ed as  the  result  of  their  stern  repression 
of  all  human  affections,  of  their  rigid  re- 
nunciation of  all  natural  enjoyment,  of 
that  routine  of  monotonous  and  grimy 
toil,  of  sordid  cares  and  anxieties,  amid 
surroundings  plague  -  stricken  of  smoke 
and  ashes  and  gloom  ? 

Sometimes,  when  the  two  sisters  had  a 
quiet  evening  to  themselves,  Alison  would 
sit  and  discourse  of  all  the  wonderful 
tilings  she  had  seen  during  her  stay  in 
the  north,  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  peo- 
ple there;  and  Agnes  had  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  could  easily  construct  pic- 
tures out  of  what  she  heard.  She  had 
only  seen  her  cousins  Flora  and  Hugh  on 
one  occasion,  and  then  they  rather  over- 
awed this  shy  little  lass,  for  they  talked 
(as  she  imagined)  beautiful  English,  and 
they  had  fine  clothes,  and  a  freedom  of 
manner  with  which  she  was  quite  unac- 
customed. They  remained  strangers  to 
her — creatures  belonging  to  a  different 
sphere;  but  she  could  well  understand 
how  her  sister  Alison,  who  was  so  capable 
and  clever  in  all  ways,  and  used  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  could  go  among 
them  and  not  only  hold  her  own,  but  be 
Avelcomed  as  an  equal  and  friend.  But 
of  all  the  people  that  Agnes  heard  of,  the 
one  she  was  most  interested  in  was  Cap- 
tain Macdonell;  and  indeed  she  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him,  for  Alison  was 
schooling  herself  in  this  direction,  and 
was  making  believe  to  herself  that  she 
could  talk  about  him  without  any  heart- 
tremor  whatsoever.  To  Agnes  the  young 
Highland  laird  seemed  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  all  this  wonderful  life  that  her 
sister  was  describing — to  be  the  central 
figure  in  all  these  imaginative  pictures; 
and  she  was  naturally  curious  about 
him. 

"Was  he  so  very  handsome,  Ailie?" 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  on  one  occasion. 

"Handsome!"  said  Alison,  but  with 
her  face  suddenly  mantling  red — "what 
has  handsomeness  to  do  with  it?  You 
would  never  think  of  his  being  handsome 
if  you  were  with  him;  you  would  think 
of  his  happy  disposition,  and  of  his  being 
able  to  do  anything  that  was  wanted,  and 
of  the  way  he  seems  to  make  the  people 
round  him  x^leased  and  light-hearted." 

"Yes,"  said  Agnes  (apparently  still 


contemplating  her  imaginary  hero),  "that 
is  ever  so  much  better — isn't  it,  Ailie  ? — to 
have  a  nice  disposition  than  to  be  good- 
looking.  Of  course  I  thought  he  was 
good-looking;  I  don't  know  why;  but 
now  I  can  fancy  him  all  you  say,  and 
quite  plain  as  well — " 

"  But  I  never  said  he  was  plain,  Agnes," 
Alison  said,  with  her  face  burning  redder 
than  ever.  "  No,  not  plain.  I  only  said 
it  wasn't  his  good  looks  you  would  think 
of  first,  or  make  the  most  of ;  but  if  it 
came  to  that — well,  I — I  think  he  is  the 
handsomest  and  manliest-looking  man  I 
ever  saw." 

"Is  he? — is  he  really?"  Agnes  ex- 
claimed, with-  her  eyes  wide.  "Oh,  I 
think  4'hat's  far  pleasanter  to  think  about  I 
And  I  was -sure  he  was  handsome,  some- 
how; tell  me  exactly  what  he  is  like, 
Ailie." 

But  this  Alison,  who  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed, managed  to  evade;  and  in  or- 
der to  escape  from  her  invidious  position 
she  wandfered  off  into  a  description  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  young  High- 
landers she  had  met,  especially  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  turned  out  their 
feet  in  walking,  giving  them  a  certain 
proud  step  and  air.  But  Agnes  was  still 
thinking. 

"Is  he  going  to  marry  Flora?"  she 
asked. 

Alison  started  somewhat;  but  instant- 
ly she  recollected  that  that  had  been  her 
own  natural  deduction  from  the  intimacy 
she  had  found  existing  between  Ludovick 
Macdonell  and  the  Munros. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  absent- 
ly;, "perhaps  he  may  some  day." 

During  these  confidences  Alison  scru- 
pulously avoided  all  mention  of  what  had 
happened  between  herself  and  Captain 
Macdonell.  That  was  all  over  and  done 
ivith,  she  argued;  it  was  nothing  now;  it 
had  only  to  be  forgotten.  Besides,  she 
knew  that  Agnes  would  be  inexpressibly 
shocked  at  the  possibility  of  her  sister 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  what 
was  the  use  of  alarming  her,  now  that 
the  possibility  no  longer  existed  ?  In  all 
these  recitals  of  her  adventures  in  the 
north,  Ludovick  figured  merely  as  the 
light-hearted  companion,  the  master-spirit 
of  their  expeditions,  the  ever-considerate 
brother  and  friend.  Agnes  sat  and  lis- 
tened with  a  vivid  fancy  that  magnified 
and  o-lorified.  She  heard  of  the  wonders 
of  the  dawn  flaming  along  the  crests  of 
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the  mountains  of  Lochiel  and  Ardgour; 
she  could  see  the  bright-colored  garden, 
the  white  road,  the  shore,  the  calm  loch, 
and  Hugh's  sailing  boat  lying  at  her 
moorings ;  she  went  fishing  with  them  on 
those  magical  twilight  evenings,  while  the 
northern  glow  hung  high  in  the  heavens 
far  into  the  night;  she  went  climbing 
with  them  up  the  sterile  altitudes  of  Ben- 
Nevis,  with  all  the  land  below  in  dark- 
ness, and  Hugh  and  Flora  singing: 

"  The  stars  are  all  burning  cheerily^  cheerily — 
Ho  ro,  Mairi  dhu^  turn  to  me ! 
The  sea-mew  is  mourning  drearily,  drearily — 
Ho  ro,  Mairi  dhu,  turn  to  me  /" 

She  even  transformed  poor  Johnny  into 
a  Scandinavian  troll,  possessed  of  super- 
natural gifts,  and  holding  mysterious  con- 
verse with  the  unseen  powers.  Aunt  Gil- 
christ became  a  beneficent  fairy  godmo- 
ther ;  for  Alison  had  rather  glossed  over 
those  little  attacks  of  temper  that  were 
really  the  result  of  peripheral  rheuma- 
tism.    And  one  evening  she  said : 

"Well,  they  seem  to  have  been  very 
kind  to  you,  Ailie,  and  to  have  made  much 
of  you ;  and  surely  they  cannot  have  for- 
gotten you  already.  Have  you  not  heard 
from  any  of  them  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  had  a  letter  from  Flora," 
Alison  answered ;  and  then  she  honestly 
added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "And 
one  from  Captain  Macdonell." 

"I  wish  you  had  shown  it  to  me,"  the 
younger  sister  said,  unsuspectingly.  "It 
would  be  like  hearing  him  speak ;  and  you 
get  to  understand  people  better  that  way. 
Did  you  answer  them  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  let  them  know  you 
were  sensible  of  their  kindness  to  you. 
For  I  think  you  are  sometimes  too  stiff, 
Ailie,  and  dignified — but  perhaps  that's 
only  with  some  people." 

"Not  with  them,  anyway,"  Alison  said, 
promptly.  "You  couldn't  be  stiff  with 
them." 

So  the  days  went  by ;  and  she  strove  to 
put  her  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the 
duties  and  occupations  immediately  sur- 
rounding her;  and  she  hoped  that  ere 
long  she  would  be  able  to  regard  the  time 
she  had  spent  in  Lochaber  as  a  tale  that 
had  been  told.  Still,  sometimes,  and  in 
spite  of  her  strenuous  endeavors  at  for- 
getfulness,  she  wondered  that  he  had  not 
sent  the  briefest  line  or  word  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  letter.    It  needed  no  re- 


ply, certainly — nay,  she  had  begged  of 
him  to  accept  it  as  the  last  word  between 
them ;  he  was  only  obeying  her  own  in- 
junctions in  remaining  silent.  No  doubt 
he  knew,  with  herself,  that  that  was  best. 
Nevertheless,  at  odd  moments,  when  some 
wandering  fancy  had  gone  straying  back 
to  the  Highlands,  she  said  to  herself  that 
surely  he  might  have  written  just  a  line 
to  say  that  her  letter  had  been  received. 
That  would  involve  nothing.  She  want- 
ed to  know  that  he  was  not  offended  with 
her;  that  they  were  still  friends.  More 
than  once  she  caught  herself  thinking  too 
long  about  this  matter,  and  growing  sick 
at  heart,  so  that  tears  would  steal  into 
her  eyes  when  she  w^as  alone;  and  then 
she  would  get  angry  with  herself,  and 
dry  her  eyelashes  with  a  proud  impa- 
tience, and  set  to  work  more  resolutely 
than  ever  at  all  those  things  that  were 
expected  of  the  Minister's  daughter.  Her 
sister  did  not  even  suspect. 

One  morning  Alison  happened  to  be 
alone  in  the  house,  save  for  the  maid-ser- 
vant Katie,  and  she  was  in  her  own  room, 
busy  with  some  dress-making  perform- 
ance. She  heard  the  bell  ring  below,  but 
paid  little  heed,  for  there  were  a  good 
many  callers  at  the  Minister's  house,  and 
Katie  would  simply  have  to  tell  the  visit- 
or that  Mr.  Blair  was  not  at  home.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  buxom,  black-eyed 
wench  appeared,  and  informed  her  young 
mistress  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see 
her.  Even  then  Alison  was  not  sur- 
prised, for  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
members  of  the  congregation  to  leave 
messages  with  her. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  she  said,  carelessly. 

Katie  looked  round  about  her  on  the 
floor. 

"  He  gied  me  a  caird,  miss,  but  I  maun 
hae  left  it  below." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  Alison  said,  and 
with  much  composure  she  went  down- 
stairs and  opened  the  parlor  door. 

And  then  she  stood  transfixed,  the  color 
suddenly  forsaking  her  face,  her  fingers 
tightly  grasping  the  door-handle.  For 
the  stranger  was  no  other  than  Ludovick 
Macdonell  —  Ludovick  Macdonell,  with 
very  visible  satisfaction  and  kindness 
shining  in  his  eyes,  and  betraying  no  kind 
of  hesitation  or  embarrassment  whatever 
on  finding  himself  in  Kirk  o'  Shields  and 
in  the  Minister's  parlor,  with  Alison  con- 
fronting him  and  almost  shrinking  back 
from  his  frankly  outstretched  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  VISITOR. 

''Alison!"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, and  he  went  boldly  forward 
and  seized  the  hand  that  quite  uncon- 
sciously she  seemed  inclined  to  withhold 
from  him.  For  whither  had  fled  all  her 
clear  reasonings  about  Catholicism,  and 
her  conviction  that  she  at  least  was  free 
from  the  common  prejudices  amid  which 
she  had  been  brought  up  ?  His  sudden 
appearance  had  startled  her  into  her  oth- 
er self.  She  only  knew — in  a  kind  of 
rapid  bewilderment — that  here  was  a  dan- 
gerous person  come  into  her  father's 
house;  that  she  might  be  accused  of  har- 
boring an  enemy;  that  she  had  concealed 
from  her  people  the  fact  that  this  Ludo- 
vick  Macdonell,  with  whom  she  had  been 
on  more  than  friendly  terms,  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  and  that  unless  he  could 
be  got  away  instantly,  a  terrible  discovery 
would  ensue.  The  young  man  looked 
at  her  with  surprise,  and  with  a  sort  of 
good-humored  reproach:  what  could  he, 
with  his  happy-go-lucky  assurance,  know 
of  these  vague  and  wild  alarms  ? 

"Alison,"  he  said,  "you  don't  seem 
very  glad  to  see  me.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  written  to  tell  you  I  was  coming. 
Of  course  you  knew  why  I  did  not  an- 
swer your  letter:  I  saw  that  writing  was 
of  no  use ;  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  un- 
til I  could  see  yourself ;  and  so  here  I  am. 
But  I  hope  I  haven't  put  you  about — " 

"  Oh  no,  Captain  Macdonell — no — "  she 
stammered. 

He  dropj)ed  her  hand  in  wonderment. 

"  'Captain  Macdonell!'  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  was  '  Ludovick'  in  your  letter." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  rather  breathlessly. 
"Yes — I — I  was  writing  hurriedly — and 
— it  was  like  saying  good-by — and  per- 
haps I  did  not  notice." 

(And  all  the  while  her  heart,  that  was 
beating  quickly  enough,  was  longing  to 
cry  aloud  to  him,  "Oh,  if  we  two  were 
only  in  Lochaber,  I  could  speak  to  you 
there;  but  here  I  cannot  speak  to'you; 
here  there  are  people  who  would  shud- 
der to  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
had  made  his  way  into  the  Minister's 
house,  and  was  talking  alone  with  the 
Minister's  daughter :  if  only  we  two  were 
in  Lochaber,  it  would  be  all  different 
then !") 

"  Alison,"  said  he,  "aren't  you  going 
to  ask  me  to  sit  down  ?" 


This  somewhat  recalled  her  to  her 
senses. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  with 
the  color  mantling  in  her  face;  and  she 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  window,  where  there  chanced 
to  be  two  chairs  conveniently  placed. 
"But  it  was  such  a  surprise  to  find  you 
here — " 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  in  a  very  kindly 
fashion  (for  he  was  not  one  to  take  offence 
readily).  "And  of  course  I  should  have 
written.  Or  I  should  have  waited  till  the 
afternoon ;  but  the  fact  is,  as  soon  as  I  got 
into  the  town  I  was  so  anxious  to  make 
sure  you  were  here  that  I  came  along  at 
once.  And  you  needn't  be  afraid,  Alison  ; 
I'm  not  going  to  plague  you.  I  only 
wanted  to, see  yourself,  to  tell  you  that  I 
went  to  Flora,  as  you  asked  me,  and  she 
explained  to  me  your  probable  reasons 
for  saying  no.  But,  Alison,  they  weren't 
reasons  at  all !  If  other  people  delight  in 
fighting  over  sectarian  differences,  and  in 
making -'their  theological  squabbles  so 
many  little  gods  to  be  worshipped,  what 
has  that  got  to  do  with  you  and  me  ? 
Here  I  am;  there  you  are;  why  should 
there  be  interposed  between  us  this  im- 
palpable stuff  that  doesn't  concern  us? 
If  you  yourself  were  a  bigot,  I  could  un- 
derstand it;  but  you  are  not;  and  why 
should  you  let  the  bigotry  of  other  peo- 
ple interfere  between  you  and  me  ?  Of 
course,"  he  said,  altering  his  tone,  and 
speaking  with  much  less  confidence,  "you 
will  see  what  I  am  assuming.  I  am  as- 
suming that  this  is  your  only  reason  for 
saying  no.  Tell  me,  Alison — tell  me  hon- 
estly— supposing  I  were  a  member  of  your 
Church,  you  might  then  be  persuaded  to 
say  yes  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  downcast. 

"My  people  would  have  no  objections 
against  you  then, "  she  said,  in  rather  a  low 
voice. 

"But  that  is  not  it,"  he  urged,  though 
quite  gently.  ' '  You  yourself,  what  would 
you  say  ?" 

Her  voice  was  lower  still. 
■    "What  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  it?" 
was  all  she  said ;  but  it  was  the  telltale 
color  in  her  face  that  whs  for  him  suffi- 
cient answer. 

He  rose  and  took  her  hand,  and  held  it 
for  a  moment;  there  was  a  proud  and 
kind  look  in  his  eyes. 

"I'm  not  going  to  press  you  further, 
Alison.    I  know  enough  now.    You  have 
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told  me  quite  enough ;  and  now  you  must 
leave  me  to  conquer  all  these  tremendous 
difficulties  that  you  seem  to  think  so  for- 
midable. And  first  of  all,"  he  continued, 
in  a  very  cheerful  fashion,  "I'm  coming 
along  this  afternoon  to  show  your  fatlier 
and  your  sister  that  I'm  not  a  desperate 
man-eating  ogre ;  that's  what  I've  got  to 
do." 

Now  she  had  gradually  grown  accus- 
tomed to  tlie  sound  of  his  voice,  and  his 
very  presence  seemed  to  have  lent  her 
something  of  his  own  happy  self-confi- 
dence; but  this  abrupt  proposal  recalled 
her  first  alarms,  and  she  looked  up  star- 
tled. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  he — and  she  could  not 
help  admiring  the  robust  unconscious  au- 
dacity he  exhibited,  even  while  she  looked 
forward  to  this  contemplated  interview 
with  a  good  deal  of  dismay — "  that  is  the 
best  plan,  to  show  yourself  and  give  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  of  judging  wliat  you 
are.  The  house-maid  told  me  your  fatlier 
would  be  in  about  four  o'clock.  I  asked 
for  him  first — no,  don't  be  frightened! 
not  to  say  anything  serious — only  to  say 
that  I  knew  relatives  of  his  in  the  High- 
lands, and  that  I  had  met  you  there,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
as  I  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
Will  your  sister  be  in  then  too  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Alison,  though  she  was 
still  rather  aghast.  "Agnes  will  be  back 
for  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  and  will  be  in 
all  the  afternoon." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  seemed  very  well  content  after 
having  received  that  assurance  from  Ali- 
son's downcast  face.  ' '  I  want  your  sister 
to  be  on  my  side;  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  that.  But  how  I  am  to 
get  at  the  whole  congregation — how  I  am 
to  win  over  the  elders'  wives — I  don't  quite 
see  at  present;  and  Flora  seemed  to  fan- 
cy you  would  consider  their  opinion  as 
of  some  importance.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  so  myself;  but  still  perhaj^s  you 
know  best.  Well,  good-by  just  now,  Al- 
ison. You  have  made  me  very  happy, 
though  you  have  not  said  much;  and  I'm 
not  going  to  torment  you  in  saying  more ; 
I'm  well  content  to  wait." 

So  presently  he  was  gone,  and  she  w^as 
once  more  alone,  and  entirely  confused 
and  disconcerted  by  this  bold  and  unex- 
pected intrusion.  She  could  not  under- 
stand it  at  all  as  yet.  Mechanically  she 
began  to  put  things  straight  about  the  lit- 


tle parlor,  wondering  if  he  had  paid  any 
attention  to  these  small  matters;  and  she 
was  mortified  to  think  that  she  had  that 
very  morning  postponed  putting  up  clean 
curtains  until  the  following  day.  Then 
she  went  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece, and  rather  anxiously  smoothed  her- 
hair — as  if  that  was  of  any  use  now  I 
Moreover,  her  mind  was  all  in  a  turmoil 
about  this  forth-coming  visit  in  the  after- 
noon: as  to  how  Agnes  would  regard 
him ;  as  to  how  her  father  would  receive 
him;  what  he  might  think  of  the  family 
as  a  whole.  These  were  the  immedrate 
things  that  concerned  her:  as  for  his  ar- 
guments, if  arguments  they  could  be  call- 
ed, she  paid  little  heed  to  them.  He  had 
not  in  the  least  upset  her  conviction  that 
it  was  all  over  between  them :  she  under- 
stood what  he  could  not  be  brought  to  un* 
derstand;  and  there  was  an  end  of  that. 
But  she  thought  of  Oyre,  and  of  the  old 
laird  there,  and  of  his  great  kindness  and 
courtesy  and  gentleness  to  her,  a  stranger;, 
and  she  hoped  that  Ludovick  would  bear- 
away  with  him  no  unpleasant  impression 
of  her  family  and  of  her  friends  if  he 
should  happen  to  meet  any  of  them.  And 
then  she  remembered  having  seen  in  a 
certain  shop  window  a  very  neat  small 
collar — an  upstanding  collar, blue-striped, 
such  as  those  Flora  was  used  to  wearing; 
and  she  thought  she  would  quickly  slip 
out  and  purchase  that  little  bit  of  adorn- 
ment before  Agnes  should  be  home  for 
dinner. 

But  this  town  of  Kirk  o'  Shields  seemed 
now  to  be  full  of  all  kinds  of  sudden  sur- 
prises and  bewilderments.  She  had  not 
X3ut  on  her  bonnet  and  left  the  house  over 
a  couple  of  minutes  when  she  found  her- 
self once  more  confronted  by  Captain 
Ludovick,  Avho  was  coming  sauntering^ 
along  the  pavement,  staring  about  him  as 
if  he  were  owner  of  the  whole  place.  And 
while  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at 
sight  of  lier,  it  was  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness that  he  inquired  whither  she  was  go- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  walk  with  her  in 
that  direction.  To  be  going  along  the 
main  street  of  Kirk  o'  Shields  with  Ludo- 
vick Macdonell  by  her  side — this  was  a- 
strange  thing;  and  she  hoped  she  was 
giving  coherent  answers  to  his  many  ques- 
tions, for  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  all  the 
neighbors  were  upon  her ;  and  she  was  ])ro- 
foundly  grateful  to  him  for  affecting  to 
take  a  friendly  interest  in  this  small  town. 
She  did  not  understand  that  his  friendly 
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interest,  his  more  than  friendly  interest, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  her  birth- 
place ;  that  he  was  regarding"  these  squalid 
pavements  only  to  think  that  now  and 
again  she  had  to  trip  along  them;  and 
that  it  was  the  influence  of  Alison's  own 
eyes  that  caused  his  eyes  to  see  something 
very  fine  and  picturesque  in  the  wliite 
masses  of  steam  intertwisting  themselves 
among  the  darker  clouds  of  smoke.  She 
was  forlornly  saying  to  herself  that  she 
had  never  seen  Kirk  o'  Shields  look  so 
squalid  and  grimy ;  while  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  declaring  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct glimmering  of  sunlight  that  would 
soon  break  through  the  murky  skies. 
And  when  they  came  to  a  certain  large 
frontage — a  large  frontage  it  seemed 
among  these  small  two-storied  houses  of 
dirty  gray — she  was  quite  ashamed.  This 
had  been  a  theatre,  the  only  eff'ort  of 
gayety  ever  made  in  Kirk  o'  Shields  ; 
and  now  the  windows  were  all  broken 
and  battered  in,  and  the  dismal  walls 
were  plastered  over  with  rain. -beaten 
and  bedraggled  placards,  and  the  words 
of  the  Royal  License  over  the  doorway 
were  no  longer  to  be  made  out  by  mortal 
eyes. 

"Poor  devils!"  said  Macdonell,  con- 
templating this  sorry  sight;  "the  last 
lot  who  had  to  forsake  that  place  must 
have  had  a  bad  time  of  it;  for  a  provin- 
cial company  will  hold  on  so  long  as 
there's  a  single  penny  coming  into  the 
treasury." 

"  Please  don't  say  anything  about  it  to 
my  father,"  Alison  hinted,  rather  anxious- 
ly. "They  are  rather  proud  of  having 
shut  up  the  theatre." 

"Oh,  you  may  trust  me !"  he  said,  con- 
fidently. "You  may  trust  me.  You've 
no  idea  of  the  amount  of  discretion  I 
have." 

"Perhaps  not,"  Alison  said — and  she 
ventured  to  look  up  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile — "for  I  haven't  seen  much  of  it, 
have  I  ?"  ' 

And  behold  !  at  this  moment  who 
should  come  along  the  street  but  the 
Rev.  James  Cowan,  who,  as  he  drew 
near,  stared  and  better  stared  at  this 
stranger,  even  in  summoning  up  courage 
to  raise  his  cap  to  Alison.  Ludovick  be- 
stowed upon  the  young  probationer  but 
the  briefest  glance. 

"Who's  that?"  he  said  to  his  compan- 
ion, when  the  pallid-faced  young  man  in 
the  loose  black  clothes  had  passed. 


"  He  is  a  young  friend  of  ours,"  Alison 
made  answer,  and  she  appeared  a  little 
embarrassed.  '  'A  young  minister — but  he 
has  not  got  a  church  yet." 

' '  His  trousers  would  make  a  dog  laugh, " 
Macdonell  said,  indifferently,  and  as  if 
that  were  the  only  comment  that  was  ne- 
cessary. 

And  not  only  did  Captain  Ludovick 
walk  all  the  way  to  the  shop  with  her,  but 
he  remained  outside  until  she  had  finished 
her  purchases,  and  proceeded  to  accom- 
pany her  home  again.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  the  neighbors  might  be 
wondering  who  was  this  unknown  young 
man  walking  with  tlie  Minister's  daugh- 
ter. Indeed  he  paid  but  little  heed  to 
any  one  whom  they  chanced  to  meet ;  and 
although  he  did  catch  another  glimpse  of 
the  Rev.  James  Cowan — who  was  furtive- 
ly watching  them  from  a  distant  corner — 
he  made  no  comment  about  either  him  or 
his  trousers  this  time,  but  went  on  talking 
to  Alison.  She  could  not  get  him  to  walk 
quick.  He  appeared  to  like  this  leisurely 
strolling  along  the  gray  pavement  with 
Alison  by  his  side.  And  when  at  length 
he  left  her  at  the  Minister's  house,  and  the 
door  was  shut,  he  turned  away  in  a  lin- 
gering sort  of  fashion,. as  if  his  occupa- 
tion were  gone,  and  he  knew  not  now 
what  to  do. 

But  she  had  plenty  to  do  and  to  think 
over  about  his  coming  back  in  the  af- 
ternoon. A  hundred  times  would  she 
rather  have  had  him  stay  away ;  but 
how  could  she  hint  any  such  thing, 
after  the  kindness  and  hospitality  she 
had  received  in  the  Highlands  ?  No ;  all 
she  could  do  now  w^as  to  make  every- 
thing as  tidy  as  possible  about  the  little 
parlor;  and  when  Agnes  came  home  she 
got  her  help  in  putting  up  smart  lace 
curtains — Agnes,  meanwhile,  being  filled 
W'ith  wonderment  over  the  unheralded 
appearance  of  this  stranger  from  the  far 
country  she  had  heard  so  much  about. 
Again  and  again  Alison  strove  to  tell 
her  sister  that  Ludovick  Macdonell  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  invariably  her 
heart  failed  her;  she  was  extremely  anx- 
ious— she  did  not  ask  herself  why — that 
Agnes  should  think  well  of  him;  and 
there  was  no  time  to  combat  prejudices 
now. 

As  it  chanced,  when  the  Minister  re- 
turned home  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Todd,  the  Precentor;  and  when  they  had 
laid  aside  their  hats  and  entered  the  par- 
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lor,  they  resumed  the  subject  that  had 
been  occupying-  them  as  they  walked 
alone:.  The  Precentor  was  a  little,  elder- 
ly,  gray- whiskered  man,  who  spoke  in  a 
soft  and  suave  fashion,  as  if  he  was  care- 
fully guarding  his  voice  for  his  musical 
duties  on  the  Sabbath;  and  his  manner 
was  of  a  studied  humility,  as  if  he  was 
well  aware  that  pride  of  office  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  Christian. 
It  appeared  that  a  number  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  congregation  had  signed 
and  forwarded  to  him  a  memorial,  beg- 
ging him  to  introduce  into  his  repertory 
a  few  of  the  more  modern  tunes,  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  cast  than  the  old-es- 
tablished Bangor,  York,  Balerma,  and  the 
like;  and  the  Precentor  would  not  pre- 
sume to  settle  this  serious  question  by 
himself;  he  would  rather  have  the  Min- 
ister's advice, 

"  For  maself,  Mr.  Blair, "he  was  saying 
(as  Alison  sat  and  listened  intently  for 
the  door-bell),  "I  consider  it  quite  nat- 
ural that  the  younger  folk  should  like  a 
pleasant  and  lightsome  tune  like  New 
Lydia  or  Devizes,  even  if  they  could  hard- 
ly expeck  me  to  go  the  length  o'  Desert  or 
Violet  Grove;  for  mony  o'  them  practise 
psalm  tunes  at  home,  and  they're  better 
employed  that  way  than  in  singing  idle 
or  worse  than  idle  things  that  come  frae 
theatres  and  sic  places.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there's  the  older  folk  that 
have  been  accustomed  a*  their  lives  to  Mar- 
tyrdom and  Coleshill  and  Dundee ;  they're 
sair  put  about  by  what  they  ca'  fal-de-rals ; 
and  there's  more  than  one  o'  them  would 
say  that  tunes  like  Merksworth  or  Wal- 
mer,  where  there  is  pairt-singing,  are  not 
respectful  to  the  Psalms,  in  throwing  bits 
of  them  this  way  and  that,  as  they  would 
say." 

"Surely,"  answered  the  Minister,  "the 
younger  people  must  remember  that  we 
enter  the  Lord's  house  for  the  purposes  of 
prayer  and  worship,  and  not  to  exercise 
any  personal  gift  of  voice;  and  surely 
those  tunes  are  the  best  that  all  are  famil- 
iar with,  and  that  exclude  none  from  sing- 
ing to  the  praise  of  God  in  His  own  taber- 
nacle." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Blair,  that's  true  enough," 
the  Precentor  said,  scratching  his  head  in 
his  perplexity;  "but  I'm  afraid  they'll  no 
think  o'  that  when  they  hear  that  the  Pre- 
centor o'  the  U.  P.  Kirk  has  been  giving 
out  such  tunes  as  Shrewsbury  and  Corn- 
hill.    I  would  not  like  to  dictate;  I  hope 


I  am  a  person  of  reasonable  judgment  and 
moderation — " 

Alison  heard  no  more.  The  bell  rang. 
She  could  hear  the  house-maid  go  along 
the  lobby;  then  there  were  other  foot- 
steps; presently  the  parlor  door  opened; 
and  there  was  Ludovick  Macdonell,  hat  in 
hand.    The  Minister  rose. 

"Father,"  said  Alison,  rather  breath- 
lessly, "this  is  Captain  Macdonell,  who 
is  a  friend  of  the  Munros  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam— and  of  Aunt  Gilchrist  too — and — 
and—" 

"And  I  thought,  as  I  was  passing 
through  Kirk  o'  Shields,"  said  this  young 
man,  with  the  easiest  assurance  in  the 
world,  "I  might  as  well  call  and  see  how 
Miss  Blair  was,  so  that  I  might  tell  her 
friends  in  the  north.  She  made  a  good 
many  while  she  was  there." 

The  Minister  received  this  unexpected 
guest  with  a  grave  courtesy,  and  bade 
Alison  see  that  tea  was  brought  in.  At 
first  the  conversation  was  of  a  vague  and 
general  kind — about  the  war  rumors,  of 
which  the  newspapers  happened  then  to 
be  full,  and  the  young  Highlander  had 
plenty  of  information  to  impart;  for  he 
seemed  to  have  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  besides,  he  had  a  sort  of  semi-profes- 
sional interest  in  the  question.  The  little 
Precentor  remained  mute;  Bangor  and 
Coleshill  were  lost  in  the  discussion  of 
these  wide  affairs;  while  Agnes  sat  and 
all  unconsciously  stared  at  Alison's  hero, 
and  not  without  some  little  secret  elation 
of  heart.  For  surely  he  was  fit  to  be  a 
hero,  this  young  person  said  to  herself,  so 
good-looking  and  gallant  as  he  was;  and 
he  talked  to  her  father  in  a  gay  and  frank 
fashion  that  somewhat  astonished  her; 
and  Alison  had  never  told  her  that  he 
had  so  pleasant  a  smile.  And  he  was 
going  to  marry  Flora?  No  wonder  Ali- 
son had  talked  a  great  deal  about  him — 
so  handsome  he  looked,  so  winning  and 
gentle  was  his  manner.  She  would  lis- 
ten with  a  far  keener  interest  now  (if  that 
was  possible)  to  Alison's  stories  of  her  ex- 
periences and  adventures  in  the  far  north- 
ern land. 

Meanwhile  tea  had  been  brought  in, 
and  the  Precentor  had  taken  advantage  of 
this  break  to  resume  his  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  psalm  tunes,  and  of 
the  advisability  of  his  listening  to  the 
prayer  of  his  humble  petitioners.  Mac- 
donell listened  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  he  turned  to  Agnes,  who  sat  next 
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him,  and  began  talking  about  music  gen- 
erally, and  asking  her  whether  there  were 
any  concerts  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  and  so 
forth. 

"I  was  up  at  Fort  Augustus  this  au- 
tumn," said  he,  in  a  casual  way,  "at  the 
performances  given  by  the  school-boys  at 
the  Benedictine  Abbey,  just  before  they 
left  for  the  holidays;  and  the  way  they 
presented  a  little  comic  opera — I  forget 
the  name — was  really  admirable.  For 
an  amateur  performance,  it  was  as  clever 
a  thing  as  ever  I  saw  done." 

Alison  quaked  to  hear  these  dreadful 
sounds.  The  Benedictine  Abbey!  This 
was  a  specimen  of  his  discretion,  then  ? 
But  fortunately  the  Precentor  was  en- 
gaging the  Minister's  sole  attention  at  this 
moment;  while  as  for  Agnes,  her  heart 
was  so  well  inclined  toward  this  young 
man  that  suspicion  of  his  true  character 
never  entered  her  head. 

Indeed  for  Alison  this  visit  was  a  se- 
verely trj^ing  ordeal :  and  despite  all  her 
remembrances  of  Highland  hospitality 
and  kindness,  she  could  not  help  wishing 
that  this  young  man  was  well  out  of  the 
house.  She  knew  not  but  that  any  mo- 
ment the  disclosure  that  she  dreaded 
might  be  made;  and  she  could  imagine 
her  father's  look  of  astonishment,  and  per- 
haps some  other  kind  of  look  directed  to 
herself ;  she  could  foresee  her  sister's  sud- 
den disappointment  and  reproach;  she 
knew  that  the  Precentor  would  have  a 
wonderful  story  to  spread  about  among 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  As  for 
Ludovick  Macdonell,  he  appeared  to  be 
quite  at  his  ease.  When  the  Minister, 
returning  to  his  stranger  guest,  began  to 
speak  of  the  position  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  Highlands,  and  its  representative 
pastors  there,  and  their  doings,  Macdonell 
smilingly  observed, 

"Yes,  sir,  I  believe  the  '  Highland  host' 
is  a  formidable  contingent  when  you  have 
any  delinquent  to  punish." 

The  Minister  raised  his  heavy. eyebrows 
for  a  second,  for  the  "  Highland  host"  is 
generally  so  described  by  scoffers  and 
frivolous  persons;  but  he  merely  went  on 
to  say,  in  his  grave  and  deliberate  man- 
ner: 

"They  have  done  us  good  service,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  a  tenacious  clinging 
to  the  truth,  and  a  constant  battling  for 
it,  is  of  the  first  moment.  For  what  do 
we  find  all  around  us — a  disposition  to 
slacken  the  bonds  of  belief ;  a  tendency  to 


soften  and  break  down  those  demarca- 
tions which  our  forefathers  erected,  and 
which  are  now  our  only  safeguard  against 
an  indifferentism  that  is  but  the  first  step 
on  the  steep  road  to  infidelity.  Oh  yes,  I 
hear  the  talk  that  is  going  on !  'It  is 
time  to  forget  old  conflicts,'  they  say. 
High  time  indeed  it  is  to  forget  old  con- 
flicts, if  we  are  willing  to  forget  why  they 
were  fought,  and  who  fought  them,  and 
the  stronghold  they  gave  us  as  a  posses- 
sion for  ourselves  and  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  Yes,  I  hear  what 
they  say!"  he  continued,  with  a  deepen- 
ing scorn.  "  Let  brotherly  love  continue 
— between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb!  All 
things  are  ready  for  it.  England  is  lean- 
ing tc^ward  synodical  church  government ; 
Scotland  has  hankerings  for  a  liturgical 
worship ;  and  the  beginning  is  surely  sim- 
ple enough — merely  a  junction  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians, 
or  rather  not  a  junction,  but  an  absorption, 
for  how  could  we  deprive  the  poor  cray- 
tures  of ''their  ordinance  of  confirmation 
and  their  other  rites  and  ceremonies? 
Has  not  the  movement  begun  ?  Have  we 
not  got  here  and  there  in  our  own  Pres- 
byterian churches  organs  and  floral  ser- 
vices; and  why  should  we  not  go  on  to 
crucifixes,  and  high  mass,  and  mummeries 
of  processions  ?" 

"Bless  us  a',  do  they  say  that!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Todd,  in  a  soft,  awe-struck 
voice. 

"But  the  fusion,  as  they  call  it,  is  not 
yet,"  the  Minister  resumed.  "There  are 
some  of  us  who  still  remember  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  There  are  still  a  few  of 
us  who  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  Episco- 
palian Gallios  into  surrendering  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  our  protest  against  the  debased 
and  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

"  Father,"  said  Alison,  in  helpless  haste, 
and  with  her  forehead  blushing  pitifully, 
"Aunt  Gilchrist  said  that — that  she  might 
perhaps  come  through  to  Kirk  o'  Shields 
this  winter ;  she  will  be  quite  surprised  to 
hear  that  Captain  Macdonell  has  been  to 
see  us." 

Feeble  as  this  interposition  seemed  to 
be,  it  proved  effectual ;  for  Captain  Ludo- 
vick, noticing  her  embarrassment,  quick- 
ly came  to  her  relief,  and  began  to  say 
some  very  nice  and  good-humored  things 
about  Aunt  Gilchrist  and  her  ways — to  all 
of  which  the  Minister  listened  in  silence, 
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his  face  having"  resumed  its  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  profound  and  resigned  melan- 
choly. And  then,  as  the  Precentor,  after 
a  few  final  observations  about  Comfort, 
French,  and  Artaxerxes,  rose  to  go,  the 
other  guest  had  no  good  excuse  for  re- 
maining, and  both  proceeded  to  take  their 
leave.  Macdonell  said  pleasan  tly  enough 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  had  the 
chance  of  making  the  Minister's  acquaint- 
ance, and  hoped  to  see  them  all  again, 
should  he  revisit  Kirk  o'  Shields.  There 
was  an  abundant  kindness  in  his  look  as 
he  bade  good-by  to  Agnes;  and  then  Ali- 
son, following  the  custom  of  most  small 
Scotch  households,  herself  escorted  her 
guests  to  the  outer  door,  which  Ludovick 
Macdonell  opened.  Having  allowed  the 
Precentor  to  go  on  a  step  or  two,  he  paused 
for  a  second  as  he  took  her  hand,  and 
then  he  said,  regarding  her  upturned 
face : 

"  I  want  to  see  you  again,  Alison,  for  a 
minute,  before  I  go  back  home.  You  are 
not  terrified  now,  are  you  ?  You  see  no 
one  has  eaten  me  alive.  Well,  good-by 
for  the  present — mind,  I  shall  be  looking 
out  for  you."  And  with  that  he  was 
gone. 

So  he  had  not  left  for  good,  after  all, 
she  said  to  herself,  when  she  found  an  op- 
portunity for  a  little  half-frightened  self- 
communion.  He  was  still  in  this  very 
town,  under  this  dull  canopy  of  a  sky; 
perhaps  only  a  street  or  two  off ;  perhaps 
wandering  about  the  bit  of  a  hill  on  which 
stands  the  Established  Church;  perhaps 
down  at  the  canal  wharves,  regarding  the 
grimy  work  going  on  there.  And  he  was 
still  bent  upon  seeing  her  again — looking 
forward  to  some  casual  meeting,  which 
might  easily  be  construed  into  a  clandes- 
tine meeting,  should  any  one  happen  to 
pass  by.  She  assured  herself  that  she 
would  not  go  forth  from  the  house  until 
she  knew  that  he  had  finally  quitted  the 
town ;  and  yet  she  could  not  keep  herself 
from  thinking  of  all  the  various  thor- 
oughfares and  districts,  and  wondering  in 
which  of  them  he  might  be,  and  how 
Kirk  o'  Shields  was  looking  in  his  eyes. 
Had  he  not  even  attempted  to  praise  the 
picturesqueness  of  these  wreathing  clouds 
of  steam  and  smoke  ?  He  was  well  dis- 
posed tow^ard  the  place,  she  thought.  And 
she  was  glad  that  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  no  manner  of  offence  at  what  her 
father  had  said  about  the  Church  of 
Rome. 


All  the  rest  of  that  day  she  did  not  go 
out  at  all,  and  half  the  following  night 
she  passed  in  wondering  whether  she 
dared  venture  forth  the  next  morning. 
Next  morning  came;  dark  and  lowering 
it  w^as,  with  the  mighty  forges  flashing 
their  orange  flames  into  the  heavy  rain- 
emx)urpled  skies;  and  she  began  to  think 
it  would  be  cowardly  of  her  to  remain 
wdthin-doors.  Why  should  she  keep  him 
hanging  about  this  dull  place  on  so  dis- 
mal a  morning,  if  he  was  bent  on  seeing 
her  ?  Finally,  having  disposed  of  her 
household  duties,  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  ulster  (for  the  weather  was  getting 
cold  now),  and  having  fixed  in  her  mind 
certain  errands  which  might  serve  as  an 
excuse,  if  need  were,  she  left  the  house. 

Now  there  w^ere  two  ways  of  getting 
down  to  the  centre  of  Kirk  o'  Shields — one 
by  the  main  street  of  the  town,  the  other 
by  a  less  frequented  thoroughfare  that 
overlooked  a  branch  of  the  canal  and  also 
the  wide  extent  of  ])lain  on  which  the 
iron- works  stood.  She  chose  the  latter, 
thinking  it  quite  probable  he  might  be 
strolling  about  there,  watching  the  barges 
coming  and  going  far  below  him,  or  wait- 
ing to  see  the  molten  metal  of  the  fur- 
naces run  out  like  crimson  serpents  into 
the  grooves  of  the  sand-beds.  But  there 
was  nobody  at  all  in  this  silent  and  de- 
serted thoroughfare ;  and  she  was  think- 
ing she  might  just  as  well  return  to  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  w^hen  she  found 
herself  overtaken.  Without  turning,  she 
knew  who  this  was ;  she  was  not  surprised 
when  she  heard  her  name;  she  stopped 
and  welcomed  him  with  a  kind  look  and 
with  hardly  any  embarrassment.  Even 
in  that  brief  glance,  however,  she  could 
see  that  his  face  was  much  graver  than 
usual. 

"  Alison,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing over  all  that  Flora  told  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  understand  your  position  a  little 
better  now,  and  all  the  difficulties  that 
surround  you.  Well,  there  is  but  the  one 
way  out  of  it:  come  away  from  among 
these  people  altogether!" 

She  shook  her  head,  rather  sadly. 

"  I  could  not  do  that." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  There  are  duties  one  can't  throw  over 
merely  to  please  one's  self,"  she  said. 
"  But  even  if  I  were  willing  to  leave  my 
own  family  and  the  people  among  whom 
I  have  lived,  it  isn't  my  going  away  mere- 
ly that  would  hurt  and  shock  them.  I 
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suppose  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  young 
woman  to  have  to  leave  her  own  people. 
But  this  is  different.  You  don't  know 
what  is  expected  of  a  Minister's  daughter. 
Ever  since  you  have  been  here  I  have 
been  in  terror  lest  any  one  should  find 
out  you  were  a  Catholic :  I  dare  not  even 
tell  my  own  father  or  sister." 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  said  he,  rather 
grimly,  "from  one  or  two  expressions 
your  father  used ;  and  my  own  inclina- 
tion was  to  tell  them  there  and  then  and 
brave  it  out,  only  I  thought  it  might  wor- 
ry you,  and  so  I  let  the  thing  drop.  How- 
ever, I  don't  see  that  it  matters  much 
whether  they  know  that  I  am  a  Catholic 
or  not.  I  don't  want  to  convert  them; 
I  suppose  they  would  consider  it  hopeless 
to  try  and  convert  me.  B-ut  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  My  being  a  Catho- 
lic doesn't  concern  them:  it  concerns  you 
and  me  only — " 

"Ludovick,"  she  said,  and  she  turned 
her  honest,  clear  eyes  toward  him  with 
an  appeal  which  he  could  not  withstand, 
' '  let  this  be  the  end  I  Perhaps  I  have 
said  more  than  I  meant  to  say.  But  you 
cannot  understand  how  I  am  situated. 
And — and  you  won't  press  me  any  fur- 
ther— don't  make  it  too  hard  for  me  to 
say  good-by — " 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  still  regarding 
him  with  that  look  of  appeal,  "we  shall 
be  friends — always,  always,  always!" 

"  AHson,"  said  he,  slowly,  "you  mean 
this— that  I  am  to  say  no  more  ?" 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  "  my  mouth  is  shut.  But  we 
shall  be  friends,  as  you  say,  always.  And 
you  want  me  to  say  good-by,  here  and 
now  ?" 

"Yes — yes,"  she  murmured. 

"Very  well.  Good-by,  and  God  bless 
you,  my  darling,"  he  said;  and  then,  be- 
fore she  knew  what  was  happening,  he 
had  stooped  and  kissed  her,  pressed  her 
hand  once  more,  and  she  was  left  in  this 
solitary  thoroughfare — regarding  trhat  re- 
treating figure  through  a  blinding  mist 
of  tears,  and  with  a  heart  that  yearned 
and  yearned  to  call  him  back  again,  in 
spite  of  all  her  strength  of  will.  Then 
she  too  turned  away,  and  slowly  got  back 
to  her  father's  house,  and  shut  herself  up 
in  her  own  room,  concealing  herself  from 
the  light  of  day,  and  hiding  what  she 


deemed  her  unmaidenly  grief.  For  it 
was  all  over  now;  and  these  bitter  and 
passionate  tears  and  this  aching  sick- 
ness of  heart  were  but  a  merited  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  her  for  having 
listened  to  idle  promptings  and  dreamed 
idle  dreams. 

Then,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  utter 
prostration  of  misery,  she  bethought  her 
of  the  hour  at  which  the  next  train  would 
pass  through  Kirk  o'  Shields  for  Stirling, 
Callander,  and  the  north ;  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  might  steal  along  to  the 
station,  with  some  despairing  notion,  not 
of  speaking  to  him  again,  but  of  being 
able,  herself  unseen,  to  wish  him  a  last 
farewell.  Sq  she  hurriedly  arose,  and  re- 
moved as  well  as  she  could  the  traces  of 
her  t^ars ;,  then  she  quickly  walked  along 
the  deserted  thoroughfare  she  had  left  but 
half  an  hour  before,  and  managed  to  reach 
the  railway  line  just  as  the  train  was  about 
to  start.  Stealthily  as  a  ghost,  and  white- 
faced,  she  passed  underneath  the  tunnel, 
up  a  WQioden  staircase,  and  on  to  the  plat- 
form, but  so  concealing  herself  that  no 
one  in  the  train  could  see  her.  Alas ! 
what  was  the  need  of  concealment  ?  He 
was  not  looking  out  for  her;  he  had  no 
thought  of  her  being. there;  these  stran- 
gers about  were  all  indifferent  to  her. 
The  great  black  engine,  throwing  up 
clouds  of  steam  that  were  a  bewilderino: 
white  against  the  lowering  heavens,  be- 
gan to  draw  away  from  the  station  ;  more 
and  more  rapidly  it  went,  dwindling  and 
dwindling  the  while,  until  it  disappeared 
altogether;  and  before  her  there  was  no- 
thing but  the  empty  track  of  black  ashes 
and  the  shining  lines  of  rail  that  went 
away  out  narrowing  and  narrowing  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  haze  that  seemed  to 
fill  this  dismal  and  hopeless  day.  She 
stood  there,  absent -eyed  and  heavy  of 
heart — perhaps  with  wistful  visions  be- 
fore her  of  the  fairer  and  happier  scenes 
whither  he  was  bound  ;  then  the  Min- 
ister's daughter,  still  pale-faced,  and 
somewhat  worn  and  tired  in  look,  but 
with  a  touch  of  resolution  about  her  lips, 
walked  with  firm  enough  step  through 
the  dull  streets  of  Kirk  o'  Shields,  back 
to  her  father's  house.  '  She  was  grave 
and  silent,  that  was  all,  as  she  set  about 
her  ordinary  duties;  not  even  her  sister 
had  any  suspicion  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SURPLICED  CHOIRS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


BY  H.  E. 

I. 

HAS  the  growth  of  ritualism  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  revived 
a  mild  form  of  the  conviction  preached 
by  St.  Bernard,  that  woman  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  devil  ?  Is  the  ungracious 
Pauline  doctrine,  Taceat  mulier  in  ec- 
clesia,  recovering  its  old-time  authority  ? 
Or  is  the  movement  which  seems  destined 
soon  to  put  surpliced  choirs  into  all  the 
Episcopal  churches  in  New  York  city 
merely  the  product  of  a  predilection  for 
a  certain  style  of  ecclesiastical  service, 
which  has  justification  and  explanation 
at  once  in  a  discoverable  tendency  in 
modern  music  ? 

The  questions  are  not  easy  of  answer. 
It  would  be  against  the  liberality  of  the 
age  (setting  aside  an  appeal  to  its  gallant- 
ry) to  urge  either  the  tirst  or  second  prop- 
osition, while  assent  to  the  third  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  we  are  experien- 
cing a  revival  of  a  taste  in  church  music 
which  is  two  centuries  old,  and  emphati- 
cally different  from  that  exhibited  in  our 
opera-houses  and  concert-rooms.  More- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  such  a  revival,  to 
be  sincere,  consistent,  and  intelligent, 
would  have  to  go  much  beyond  the  sim- 
ple exclusion  of  women  from  the  choir; 
and  there  are  no  evidences  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  the  longer  step.  We  are  re- 
storing an  old  apparatus  and  employing" 
it  in  a  new  fashion — putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  vestries  in  New  York  city  have  com- 
mitted the  choral  service  to  the  care  exclu- 
sively of  boys  and  men,  yet  I  am  unable  to 
name  a  single  church  or  chapel  in  which 
the  choral  music  is  confined  to  composi- 
tions written  for  boys  and  men.  Selec- 
tions from  the  masses  and  oratorios  of 
classical  and  modern  composers  are  exten- 
sively used ;  and  when  choir-masters,  fol- 
lowing their  tastes  or  paying  tribute  to 
tradition,  make  drafts  on  the  music  of  the 
old  English  cathedral  school,  they  only 
add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  problem. 
Very  much  of  this  music,  more  particu- 
larly that  composed  in  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  compels  the  employment  of 
the  male  adult  alto,  whom  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  except  as  a  relic  of  a 
debased  age,  and  from  every  point  of  view 
a  musical  monstrosity.  Nor  have  I  ex- 
hausted the  complications  of  the  case. 


Surpliced  choirs  are  obviously  the  cre- 
ations of  ritualism,  and  to  some  extent 
serve  to  indicate  its  progress,  yet  in  some 
of  the  establishments  which  intrench  the 
High-Church  party  in  New  York,  priests 
and  choir-masters  have  set  up  a  variant 
reading  of  St.  Paul's  maxim :  they  apply 
to  women  an  inversion  of  the  bachelor 
axiom  concerning  the  proper  conduct  of 
children  in  company,  and  permit  women 
to  be  heard  but  not  seen,  in  the  chancel. 

History  has  but  little  explicit  informa- 
tion to  give  as  to  the  genesis  of  surpliced 
choirs  in  New  York.  Trinity  Church  was- 
the  cradle  of  choral  culture  in  New  York, 
not  only  in  its  ecclesiastical  phase,  but 
also  its  secular,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement  are  to  be  sought  in  its  annals, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  no*  surpliced 
choir  until  the  year  1860,  and  that  it  was 
less  an  artistic  and  ecclesiastical  than  a 
social  and  political  impulse  which  gave 
us  the  institution.  When  Trinity  made 
the  change,  one  church  at  least — the  chap- 
el in  Madison  Street — had  already  main- 
tained a  surpliced  choir  for  some  time;, 
but  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  all  in- 
quiries touching  the  cultivation  of  choral 
music  in  New  York  eventually  discover 
Trinity  Church  as  its  fountain-head.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Trinity  Church  was  the  most  powerful 
agency  at  work  in  New  York  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  music.  Indeed,  until  it  be- 
came a  factor  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  city,  church  music  seemed  with- 
out hope.  New  England  Puritanism, 
though  the  offspring  of  a  spirit  which 
tried  to  destroy  every  organ  and  choir- 
book  in  England,  put  a  slighter  barrier  in 
the  way  of  artistic  music  than  the  Calvin- 
ism brought  here  by  the  Dutch  and  Hu- 
guenot colonists.  These  i^eople  were  not 
artistically  minded,  and  Calvin's  injunc- 
tion that  neither  words  nor  notes  of  the 
Genevan  Psalter  should  be  altered,  re- 
tained a  restrictive  power  over  their  de- 
scendants for  a  long  time.  New  York  had 
to  be  anglicized  before  the  love  for  an  ar- 
tistic church  service  could  show  itself. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  first  or- 
gan brought  to  the  colonies  stood  in  Trin- 
ity Church.  Certain  it  is  that  the  un- 
broken record  of  Trinity's  organists  runs 
back  to  1741.  Boys  were  used  in  the 
choir  a  full  century  before  they  were  per- 
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mitted  to  "vvear  surplices  and  sit  in  the 
chancel,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  this  was  only  on  special  oc- 
casions, and  the  boys  were  those  of  the 
Charity  School.  An  English  school-mas- 
ter and  music-teacher,  William  Tuckey, 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  energetic 
in  building  up  the  service  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Tuckey,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  description  of  himself,  was 
"Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Vocal  Music,  Vicar  chosen  of  the  Catlie- 
dral  Church  of  Bristol,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary's  Port  in  said  city." 
It  was  this  gentleman  who,  in  January, 
1761,  composed  an  anthem  "On  the  Death 
of  his  late  Sacred  Majesty"  George  II., 
and  sang  the  solo  part  at  its  performance 
in  Trinity  Church,  while  the  charity  boys 
provided  the  chorus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  beginnings  of  a  choral  service  were 
due  to  this  same  useful  man,  for  in  the 
issues  of  the  New  York  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 16  and  23,  1762,  appeared  a  long 
a,dvertisement  informing  tlie  residents  of 
New  York  that  "  William  Tuckey  has  ob- 
ligated himself  to  teach  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  to  perform  the  '  Te  Deum. ' 
....  Performers  to  pay  nothing,  ....  but 
it  is  expected  that  they  will ....  be  kind 
enough  to  join  the  choir  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion,  especially  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  organ."  Mr.  Tuckey  desired  "all 
persons,  from  lads  of  ten  years  old,"  etc., 
"as  well  as  all  other  persons  of  good  re- 
pute that  have  good  voices.  .  .  .to  be  speedy 
in  their  application." 

II. 

Ninety-eight  years  after  Mr.  Tuckey 
undertook  to  teach  all  comers  to  "per- 
form" the  "  Te  Deum,"  Trinity  was  yet 
without  a  vested  choir.  During  the  last 
two  decades  of  this  time  an  English  ca- 
thedral musician,  Dr.  Edward  Hodges, 
was  organist.  Early  in  this  century  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  patriotic  feel- 
ing left  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution  liad 
something  to  do  with  creating  a  prejudice 
against  the  adoption  of  English  customs; 
later,  perhaps,  the  opposition  to  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  exerted  a  restrictive  in- 
fluence. Puseyism  in  England  was  a 
powerful  quickener  of  the  artistic  ele- 
ments in  the  Episcopal  forip  of  worship. 
Trinity  has  always  been  a  little  back  of  the 
skirmish  line  in  the  battle  between  High- 
Church  and  Low-Church,  but  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  church  favor- 


able to  the  introduction  of  a  surpliced 
choir  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  vestments  were  on  hand  before  the 
vestry  gave  its  consent  to  their  use,  and 
that  the  change  was  made  within  a  short 
time  after  a  really  determined  effort  to 
achieve  it.  This  event  took  place  within 
two  years  after  the  English  organist 
yielded  up  his  i^osition  to  an  American. 

Dr.  Hodges's  services  in  behalf  of  the 
music  of  Trinity  Church  are  yet  remem- 
bered w^ith  much  gratitude.  After  nine- 
teen years  of  zealous  labor,  he  returned, 
in  1858,  to  his  native  England,  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  second  stroke  of 
paralysis.  In  his  absence  Henry  Stephen 
Cutler  was  invited  to  come  from  Boston 
and  act  as  his  substitute.  Mr.  Cutler  had 
been  fn  charge  of  a  vested  choir  in  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  the  New  Eng- 
land capital,  and  the  ritualistic  party  in 
Trinity  found  in  him  an  enthusiastic  and 
determined  leader.  While  he  was  Dr. 
Hodges's  substitute  he  could  not  effect  a 
change,  ^ut  in  1859,  it  being  found  that 
Dr.  Hodges  could  not  resume  his  duties, 
Mr.  Cutler  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
There  were  boys  in  the  choir  at  this  time, 
but  none  capable  of  singing  the  solos, 
and  until  such  were  secured  Mr.  Cutler 
continued  the  mixed  quartette  to  whom 
Dr.  Hodges  had  been  wont  to  intrust  his 
solo  work.  Not  long  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  found  two  lads,  one  named  Rob- 
john,  who  had  recently  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  Henry  Eyre  Browne, 
and  placed  them  resi)ectively  at  the  head 
of  the  Decani  and  Cantoris  sides  of  the 
choir,  which  had  been  thus  divided 
though  it  sat  in  the  organ  gallery  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  I  mention  the 
names  of  these  two  lads  chiefly  because 
the  advantages  of  a  choir  boy's  education, 
wliich  have  so  often  been  praised  in  Eng- 
land, had  splendid  illustration  in  both  in- 
stances. Robjohn  is  now  known  as  Caryl 
Florio,  and  he  and  his  companion  have 
made  their  mark  as  church  musicians  in 
the  metropolis.  When  Mr.  Cutler  found 
them  he  dismissed  all  his  women  singers, 
and  the  first  decisive  step  toward  a  sur- 
pliced choir  was  taken.  The  next  step 
followed  quickly.  Witl>  the  consent  of 
the  vestry,  he  moved  his  choir  into  the 
seats  reserved  for  the  scholars  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, between  the  congregation  and 
the  clergy,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
here  they  were  much  in  the  way,  they 
were  moved  into  the  chancel  rather  than 
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back  to  the  gallery.  A  "pious 
member  of  the  congregation" 
presented  a  set  of  choir  vest- 
ments to  the  vestry,  but  tlie  op- 
position to  everything  which  sa- 
vored of  Romanism  was  still  too 
strong  to  justify  an  attemj^t  to 
put  the  boys  into  them,  and  they 
were  stowed  away. 

This  was  the  aspect  of  the  case 
when  Mr.  Cutler  found  an  unex- 
pected but  very  powerful  ally  in 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  fall  of 
1860  New  York  prepared  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  was  to  be  in  the 
city  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
of  October,  and  the  14th  being 
Sunday,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  divine  service  at 
Trinity  Church.  Mr.  Cutler's  op- 
portunity had  arrived.  Without 
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delay  he  and  his  associates  in  the  cause 
laid  before  the  church  authorities  a  re- 
quest for  permission  to  use  the  idle  vest- 
ments. Their  argument  was  as  simx^le  as 
it  was  effective.  They  represented  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  lot  of  boys  in  round- 
abouts and  neck-gear  of  assorted  styles 
and  colors  sitting  in  the  chancel  would 
be  disturbing  to  the  Prince's  sense  of 
propriety.  Forthwith  Mr.  Cutler  was 
instructed  to  put  the  boys  in  the  new- 
fangled frocks  for  the  edification  of  the 
Prince,  and  lest  the  wearers  should  mar 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  awk- 
ward movements  in  tliem  (they  were 
plain  white  robes  reaching  to  the  floor, 
with  black  ribbon  ties  for  the  neck — "  very 
like  a  night-gown,"  said  one  of  the  choir, 
in  relating  the  story,  "and  we  were  afraid 
we  would  stumble  in  them"),  they  were 
donned  two  or  three  Sundays  before  the 
Prince's  visit,  for  rehearsal.  Concerning 
this  first  vested  service  a  few  additional 
facts  may  not  be  deemed  amiss.  The 
choir  numbered  twenty-three  voices,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  ten  soprani,  four 
alti,  three  tenori,  and  six  bassi.  The 
service  was  chanted,  save  the  "  Te  Deum" 
and  "  Benedictus,"  from  a  service  by  Mr. 
Cutler  in  B-flat,  and  an  anthem  by  Mar- 
cello,  in  which  the  solos  were  sung  by  Dr. 
Guilmette,  a  much-admired  bass  singer  of 
the  period,  and  Master  James  Little,  so- 
prano. Concerning  the  latter,  a  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  furnished  to  the 
press  reporters  stated  that  he  had  "a 
voice  of  extraordinary  power  and  splen- 
dor." 

It  had  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  choir 
into  vestments,  but  once  in,  it  was  not 
taken  out.  Surpliced  choirs  had  come  to 
stay  in  Trinity  parish.  The  fashionable 
choirs  in  the  other  Episcopal  churches  at 
this  time  were  mixed  quartettes.  These 
cultivated  a  sentimental  and  secular  style 
of  music,  largely  consisting  of  arrange- 
ments for  four  voices  of  popular  opera 
airs  and  ballads.  Religious  aspirations 
took  wings  with  Abt's  migratory  swal- 
lows, and  were  lulled  to  rest  with  the 
languishing  strains  of  Flotow's  "  Mezza- 
notte."  Mr.  Cutlers  tastes  were  differ- 
ent. We  have  seen  that  an  anthem  by 
Marcello  was  chosen  to  edify  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  motets  of  Palestrina 
and  Bach  were  not  strangers  to  his  pro- 
gramme. St.  John's  Chapel  was  prompt- 
ly in  the  movement,  and  ever  since  1876, 
when  the  present  organist,  Mr.  George 


F.  Le  Jeune,  was  called  to  the  post,  the 
chapel  in  Varick  Street  has  contested 
supremacy  with  the  parent  church  in 
the  performance  of  the  choral  service. 
Meanwhile  many  of  the  churches  that 
were  unwilling  to  make  the  change,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  George  Wil- 
liam Warren  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  may  be 
also  stimulated  by  the  better  part-writing 
to  be  found  in  the  original  and  adapted 
music  which  Joseph  Mosenthal  gave  out, 
organized  choruses  of  mixed  voices  to 
co-operate  with  the  solo  quartettes.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Mosenthal's 
popularity  was  a  powerful  check  on  the 
surplice  movement,  but  it  continued  to 
wax  steadily,  if  slowly,  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  it  carried  him  out  of  Calvary 
Chui'bh,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  emi- 
nent service,  as  it  had  cost  him  his  post 
at  St.  John's  twenty-eight  years  previous. 
Grace  Church,  whose  walls  echoed  to  the 
music  of  Malibran's  voice  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  sixty-two  years  ago,  has  adhered 
to  its  obi  traditions,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
waves  of  fashion  would  continue  to  dash 
against  it  in  A^ain.  Mr.  Cutler's  pride  in 
his  choir,  especially  after  he  found  a  solo 
soprano  in  a  lad  named  Richard  Coker, 
who  had  a  voice  of  phenomenal  range, 
flexibility,  and  quality,  led  him  to  utilize 
it  in  secular  concerts,  which  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  severance  of  his 
relations  with  Trinity  Church  in  1865. 
Less  than  two  years  later  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Messiter  was  appointed  organist,  and  has 
occupied  the  post  ever  since. 

III. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  deny  all  merit  to 
the  boy  choirs  of  New  York  I  could  easily 
win  acceptance  for  my  contention  among 
musicians  here  and  abroad,  by  x^ointing 
out  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  for 
securing  and  training  singers  in  America. 
Even  in  England,  where  surpliced  choirs 
have  been  an  institution  for  centuries, 
their  maintenance  in  a  satisfactory  state 
of  efficiency  is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties that  distinguished  church  musi- 
cians have  advocated  their  abolition.  No 
choir  is  so  poor  as  a  poor  boy  choir,  and 
no  choir  so  costly  in  m®ney  and  care  as  a 
good  boy  choir.  This  is  a  truism  which 
will  receive  the  assent  of  every  educated 
choii'-master.  If  it  were  possible  to  in- 
troduce a  system  of  selection,  care,  and 
training  like  that  which  obtains  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  the  chief  cathedrals  of 
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England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clioirs 
in  the  larger  American  churches  might 
in  time  become  potent  agencies  in  the 
development  of  a  national  school  of  mu- 
sic, and  justify  the  declaration  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Macfarren,  that  "a  cathedral 
choir  is  the  best  cradle  for  a  musician 
our  country  affords."  The  most  lustrous 
names  in  the  history  of  English  music 
have  figured  on  the  rolls  of  the  ' '  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal,"  and  though 
that  venerable  institution  plays  a  less  sig- 
nificant part  now  than  it  did  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  yet 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  with  us  to  testify 
to  the  value  of  the  education  which  it 
still  affords.  The  efficiency  of  the  Cbapel 
Royal  and  the  cathedral  clioir,  however, 
is  purchased  at  a  cost  wliich  not  even  so 
wealthy  a  corporation  as  Trinity  is  will- 
ing to  assume.  Now  the  "  Cbildren  of 
the  Chapel  Royal"  live  with  their  "Mas- 
ter of  Songe"  in  a  private  house  in  St. 
George's  Square,  Pimlico,  but  originally 
they  were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
Royal  Palace,  and,  say  the  old  records, 
the  eight  had  amongst  them  daily  "two 


loaves,  one  messe  of  greate  meate,  and  ij 
gallones  of  ale,"  besides  fourpence  horse 
hire  when  on  a  journey  with  the  King's 
Chapel.  They  were  also  allowed  a  ser- 
vant to  "  trusse  and  beare  their  harnesse 
and  lyverey  in  Courte."  Nor  did  the 
royal  care  cease  with  their  usefulness  as 
singers,  for  it  was  provided  that,  on  the 
breaking  of  their  voices,  then,  "yf  they 
will  assente,  the  King  assynethe  them  to 
a  College  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  his 
foundatione,  there  to  be  at  fyiiding  and 
studye  both  suffytyently  tylle  the  King 
may  otherwise  advaunce  them."  At  pre- 
sent there  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence between  the  treatment  which  the 
"  Cbildren  of  the  Chapel  Royal"  and  the 
bo\'S  of  the  cathedral  receive.  The  for- 
mer live  with  their  master,  and  are  sent  to 
the  Church  Middle  Class  school  at  Vaux- 
hall  for  an  education,  while  the  boys  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  for  in- 
stance, live  in  the  choir-houses,  and  are 
educated  by  resident  school-masters.  In 
each  case  musical  instruction  is  imparted 
daily  by  the  organist  or  his  assistant,  and 
the  lessons,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
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embrace  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
composition,  as  well  as  scale  practice,  sight 
reading,  exercises  in  agility,  etc.  West- 
minster Abbey  supports  twenty  boys, 
twelve  of  them  full  choristers  and  eight 
probationers.  St.  Paul's  choir  -  house,  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  domiciles  no  less  than 
forty  of  the  tuneful  youngsters,  all  of 
whom  receive  education  and  "  keep"  in 
return  for  their  services.  Dr.  Bridge,  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Dr.  Stainer,  of 
St.  Paul's,  are  both  grown-up  choir-boys. 

Of  the  New  York  churches,  none  sup- 
ports choir  schools  of  the  English  kind. 
Trinity  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  its  care 
over  the  boys  ceases  with  the  musical  in- 
struction and  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  assistant  ministers  to  look  after  their 
religious  welfare.  The  boys  are  paid  for 
their  services,  as  they  are  in  all  the  oth- 
er churches,  and  discipline  is  enforced  by 
means  of  trifling  fines ;  they  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  public  schools,  and  the 
number  of  them  who  are  sons  of  com- 
municants of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
This  marks  another  great  difference  be- 
tween the  boy  choirs  of  the  United  States 
and  England.  In  the  latter  country  most 
of  the  boys  come  from  well-to-do  and  re- 
fined families.  Indeed,  in  some  cathe- 
drals and  churches  gentleness  of  birth  and 
breeding  is  considered  so  essential  a  quali- 
fication for  the  post  that  a  class  line  is 
drawn,  and  no  boys  admitted  to  the  choir 
save  the  sons  of  professional  men.  To 
shut  out  artisans'  or  tradesmen's  sons  here 
would  make  the  organization  of  a  choir 
impossible,  and  the  English  choir-masters 
in  New  York  profess  a  hearty  admiration 
for  the  democratic  character  of  the  choirs, 
looking  upon  the  unsubdued  energy  of  the 
rough-and-ready  American  public-school 
boy  as  a  quality  of  excellent  utility  worth 
the  extra  expenditure  of  patience  and  care 
called  for  in  the  choir -room.  Goody- 
goody  boys  are  not  prized  as  a  rule,  the 
prevalent  feeling  among  choir-masters  be- 
ing that  a  ' '  little  devil  in  the  boys  is  de- 
sirable," as  one  of  them  has  expressed  it. 
Choir-room  discipline  insures  decorous  be- 
havior in  church,  and  the  outward  trans- 
formation accomplished  by  a  surplice  does 
the  rest.  In  ancient  times  it  was  custom- 
ary to  receive  singers  into  their  office  with 
a  solemn  ceremonial,  they  standing  tow- 
ard the  church  in  the  relation  of  "clerks 
in  minor  orders,"  but  this  has  been  lost 
sight  of  by  all  except  very  High-Church 


people.  In  Grace  Church,  Chicago,  which 
has,  I  believe,  the  largest  surpliced  choir 
in  America,  the  organist,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Roney,  makes  the  boys  sign  a  pledge  prom- 
ising to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  at- 
tendance, abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco, 
intoxicating  liquors,  improper  and  pro- 
fane language,  to  be  gentlemanly,  and  rev- 
erence the  house  of  God. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  boys  with  real- 
ly good  voices  is  very  great,  and  choir- 
masters are  kept  on  a  sharp  lookout  for 
them.  Mr.  J.  Remington  Fairlamb,  of 
St.  Ignatius,  is  choir-master  as  well  of  a 
church  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
has  a  choir  of  forty  voices.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  the  subject,  being  willing  at 
any  time  to  run  down  any  boy  who  ex- 
hibits "a  good  whistle"  in  the  street;  a 
melodious  whistle  is  indicative  of  musical 
talents,  he  thinks.  Mr.  Fairlamb  is,  how- 
ever, more  fortunate  than  his  colleagues 
in  having  a  complete  trio  of  voices  in  his 
own  family.  Mr.  Frank  Treat  Southwick 
is  of  the  opinion  that  "in  no  town  of  less 
than  50,000  people,  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  culture,  can  a  male  choir  be  ren- 
dered anything  better  than  an  ordinary 
makeshift."  The  experience  of  choir- 
masters would  seem  to  indicate  that,  as 
applied  to  New  York,  one  choir  to  100,000 
inhabitants  would  be  a  likelier  proportion. 
It  is  partly  due  to  Trinity's  location,  per- 
haps, that  Mr.  Messiter  is  obliged  for  his 
choir  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  Jersey 
City  and  Brooklyn.  His  best  boys  come 
from  the  former  city — a  fact  which  the 
tonic  sol-faists  may  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  their  system,  which  is  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  across  North  River.  German 
boys  are  much  sought  after — a  circum- 
stance which  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the 
significant  part  which  music  plays  in  the 
family  life  of  the  children  of  the  fatlier- 
Jand.  There  are  few  solo  boys  in  New 
York,  or  the  country  for  that  matter, 
whose  reputation  extends  beyond  the 
churches  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  foremost  boy  of  the  few  is  Harry 
Brandon,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it. He  was  born  in  England,  but  reared 
in  this  country,  and  got  his  musical  train- 
ing from  his  mother,  'an  accomplished 
amateur.  Master  Brandon  comes  as  near 
as  any  boy  that  I  have  ever  heard  to  prov- 
ing Caryl  Florio's  assertion  that ' '  there  is 
no  top  to  a  boy's  voice."  He  can  soar 
into  realms  where  few  living  prime  donne 
can  follow  him,  and  his  voice  is  natural- 
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ly  so  flexible  that  he  sings  the  most  florid 
music  without  difficulty.  He  has  passed, 
by  several  years,  the  period  at  which,  as 
a  rule,  the  change  takes  place  in  a  boy's 
voice. 

The  regular  choir  of  Ti'inity  Church 
contains  twenty  boys,  and  is  recruited 
from  an  elementary  class  which  varies  in 
size  from  six  to  fifteen.  For  training  pur- 
poses the  choir  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely,  senior  trebles,  junior  trebles,  and 
altos.    Each  of  these  classes  meets  once 


HARRY  BRANDON,  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

a  week,  for  separate  instruction,  at  No.  90 
Trinity  Place.  On  the  fourth  study  day 
the  trebles  are  brought  together,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  the  choir  has  a  full  rehearsal 
with  the  chancel  organ  in  the  church. 
The  parjsh  schools  supported  by  Trinity 
Church  have  been  of  no  service  so  far  as 
the  development  of  choristers  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  hoped,  if  the  cathedral  i)roject  is 
carried  out,  that  the  old  (endowed)  Trin- 
ity School  may  be  transformed  into  a 
choir  school  of  the  English  type.  To  St. 
John's  Chapel  Mr.  Le  Jeui^ie  has  directed 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  more  j53,rticular- 
ly  through  the  choral  festivals  which  for 
six  years  past  have  taken  place  monthly 
from  October  to  June.    At  these  festivals 


whole  oratorios  have  been  given  with  or- 
gan accompaniment,  the  vested  choir  sing- 
ing all  the  choruses. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  which  Mr. 
Le  Jeune  has  accomplished  with  two  and 
three  rehearsals  a  week  will  be  made  ob- 
vious by  a  glance  at  the  following  list  of 
works  which  have  been  sung  at  the  festi- 
vals: The  Creation,  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  The 
Prodigal  Son  (Sullivan),  The  Holy  City 
(Gaul),  Laucla  Sion,  Abraham  (Molique), 
The  Last  Judgment,  Jubilee  Cantata 
(Weber),  Gallia  (Gounod),  Ruth  (Gaul), 
and  a  number  of  lesser  compositions.  Mr. 
Le  Jeune  holds  his  rehearsals  in  a  cramped 
choir-room  scarcely  large  enough  to  bold 
the  desks  of  the  singers,  placed  to  the  right 
and  left  of  a  grand  piano-forte,  at  which 
he  sits  while  training  the  boys.  His  meth- 
od differs  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
choir-masters  in  the  city  in  that  he  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  chest  tones  at  all 
by  the  boys.  This  is  not  because  he  be- 
lieves that  the  chest  tones  of  boys  cannot 
be  used^  effectively,  but  because  he  holds 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bridge  over  the 
break  between  the  registers  in  the  three 
or  four  hours'  study  a  week  which  the 
appropriation  for  choir  purposes  enables 
him  to  have.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Mr.  Messiter,  hold  decidedly 
to  the  opposite  opinion;  and  on  this  vex- 
ed question  there  are,  of  course,  about  as 
many  diverse  views  as  there  are  choir- 
masters. As  a  rule,  the  practice  is  to 
train  the  head  voice  downward,  and  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  chest  tones  above  G 
on  the  second  line  of  the  treble  staff',  or 
tbe  semitone  below  it.  Those  who,  like 
Arthur  E.  Crook,  of  Calvary,  split  up  the 
voice  into  more  than  two  registers,  believe 
also  in  cultivating  the  medium  tones,  on 
the  ground  that  while  sweetness  and  pu- 
rity of  tone  are  gained  by  developing  the 
head  tones  downward,  the  singing  of  the 
choir  trained  on  this  plan  will  lack  brill- 
iancy and  vim. 

While  mezzo-soprano  voices  are  com- 
mon enough  among  singing  boys,  a  real 
alto  is  extremely  scarce,  and  this  fact  is 
ui'ged,  in  addition  to  a  necessity  caused 
by  the  character  of  some  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish cathedral  music,  as*a  reason  for  the 
continued  employment  of  the  adult  male 
alto,  or  of  a  falsetto-singing  barytone, 
into  which  the  adult  male  alto,  once  com- 
mon in  England,  has  degenerated.  Two 
explanations  have  been  offered  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  adult  alto  into  the  ca- 
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thedral  choirs  of  England.  The  music 
shows  that  the  voice  came  in  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ,  the  hent  of 
whose  taste  in  church  music  can  be  read 
in  the  fact  that  he  sent  the  precocious  boy 
Pelham  Humphreys  to  Lully  to  study  the 
French  style  of  composition,  and  that  the 
compositions  of  Humphreys  and  his  con- 
temporaries, in  their  frequent  trios  for 
alto,  tenor,  bass,  employ  a  voice  in  the 
first  part  which  does  not  exist  in  a  boy's 
larynx.  The  argument  seems  obvious 
that  the  parts  were  written  to  humor  a 
taste  of  the  King's,  cultivated  during  his 
exile  on  the  Continent.  The  other  theory 
is  that  the  employment  of  men  to  sing  the 
alto  part  was  caused  by  the  abandonment 
of  choir-boy  training  during  the  Protec- 
torate. But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
meet  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  same  rea- 
son would  have  called  for  the  use  of  adult 
male  soprani.  Hoprano  falsettists  were 
once  common  enough  in  France,  and  espe- 
cially in  Spain, from  which  country  the  Pa- 
pal Chapel  used  to  draw  its  most  admired 
singers.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  retention  of  a  ff;w  old  services  is 


worth  the  pain  which  the  singing  of  the 
few  adult  male  alti  in  New  York  causes 
to  a  sensitive  ear.  It  is  true  that  alto 
boys  cannot  be  made  effective  when  choir- 
masters i^rohibit  the  use  of  the  chest  regis- 
ter ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  movement  which 
brought  in  vested  choirs  is  quite  elastic, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  fe- 
male voices  should  not  be  used,  in  this 
part  at  least,  or  why,  in  fact,  we  should 
not  have  vested  female  choirs.  The  rit- 
ualists in  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Ignatius,  as  I  intimated  at 
the  outset,  if  they  say  taceat  miilier  in 
ecclesia  at  all,  mean  it  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense ;  and  there  is  much  soundness  in 
what  Mr.  George  B.  Prentice,  organist  of 
St.  Mary's,  urges  in  defence  of  his  prac- 
tice. "I  find,"  he  says,  "that  a  few  la- 
dies give  a  certain  finish  to  the  tone,  es- 
pecially to  the  high  notes,  which  cannot 
be  obtained  from  boys  alone.  We  have 
never  used  boys  for  soloists,  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  expression,  and  a  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  service."  In  St.  Maiy's  the 
mass  is  sung  in  Latin. 
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LIFE  WITH  YON  LAMBS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

IFE  Avitli  yon  Lambs,  like  day,  is  just  begun, 
Yet  Nature  seems  to  them  a  heavenly  guide. 
Does  joy  approach?  they  meet  tlie  coming  tide; 
And  sullenness  avoid,  as  now  they  sliun 
Pale  twilight's  lingering  glooms,— and  in  the  sun 
Couch  near  their  dams,  with  quiet  satisfied; 
Or  gambol,  eacli  with  his  shadow  at  his  side, 
Varying  its  shape  wherever  he  may  run. 
As  they  from  turf  yet  hoar  with  sleepy  dew 
All  turn,  and  court  the  shining  and  the  green, 
Where  herbs  look  up,  and  opening  flowers  are 
seen, 

Why  to  God  s  g'oodness  cannot  We  be  true, 
And  so.  His  gifts  and  promises  between, 
Feed  to  the  last  on  pleasures  ever  new? 


IMPRESSIONS  IN  BURNOOSE  AND  SADDLE. 

BY  EDWARD  P.  SANGUINETTI. 


BAYLAK !  Baylak !"  I  rub  my  eyes, 
and  wondering  for  the  moment  at 
the  strange  cry,  as,  half  asleep,  I  turn  out 
of  my  bed  in  the  hotel,  and  looking  out 
of  the  French  window,  take  my  first  view 
of  real  Oriental  color  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  sun  shone  down  from  a 
sky  of  speckless  azure,  and  never  can  the 
impression  pass  from  my  mind  as  my  eye 
wandered  over  the  scene.  Once  more 
arose  from  the  narrow  streets  resonant 
cries  of  "Baylak I"  to  give  warning  of 
the  approach  of  a  caravan,  yelled  by  the 
lips  of  some  wild  Bedouin  loudly  assert- 
ing his  right  of  way,  while  his  handsome 
bronzed  spouse  sits  astride  of  her  camel 
with  all  the  dignity  of  Cleopatra.  Then 
there  totters  along  w^th  heavy  burdens  a 
pensive  string  of  donkeys,  w^iich  with 
studied  politeness  give  the  room  to  all 
comers,  and  pick  their  humble  way. 
What  an  endless  variety  of  costumes  as 
the  crowd  solemnly  glides  along  I  Here 
and  there  women,  covered  except  the 
eyes,  move  like  animated  shrouds  as  they 
flit  by,  rarely  stopping  to  converse ;  Jews 
and  Jewesses,  distinguished  by  their  bright 
colors  and  uncovered  faces;  swarthy  ne- 
groes arrayed  in  orange  and  red,  with  the 
bloom  of  a  plum;  and  modernized  Arabs, 


with  light  visage,  in  Turkish  turbans  of 
gold  brocade ;  then  a  true  Bedouin,  mount- 
ed on  a  wiry  unkempt  Arabian,  with  his 
long  flint-lock  gun  in  his  hand,  his  head 
bound  up  with  the  dark  brown  "  corde 
de  chameaux, "  the  true  sign  of  the  Bed- 
ouin, and  worn  by  all.    I  dressed  myself 
quickly,  and  descending  into  the  streets, 
w^as  borne  along  in  an  aimless  way  past 
stalls  vending  everything,  and  so  small 
that  every  article  was  within  the  vender's 
reach;   past  mosques;  quaint  doorways, 
with  the  impress  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
in  blue  or  red  paint,  whether  or  not  to 
keep  off  the  evil-eye  I  could  never  clear- 
ly discover;  through  the  market-place; 
visiting  the  old  palace  of  ^  the  Bey,  con- 
taining one  of  the  most  exquisitely  carved 
doors  of  ancient  date;  through  the  mar- 
ble court-yard,  with  orange-trees  and  tink- 
ling fountains ;  past  gold  and  silver  work- 
ers damascening  stirrups  and  spurs,  nud 
using  their  bare  toes  as  a  third  hand  ;  tlien 
past  stalls  with  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
old  clothes,  an   oUa  podrida  of  every- 
thing, while  the  occupants,  their  impas- 
siveness  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  Americans,  hardly  give  me  a 
passing  glance  from  their  pipes  and  calm 
stare  into  vacancy.    I  strolled  on  till  I 
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was  out  of  the  city ;  but  not  until  you  ar- 
rive some  little  distance  from  the  town 
does  a  view  of  Constantine  open  upon 
you,  seeming-ly  poised  on  the  top  of  a  gi- 
gantic rock,  the  remains  of  a  Titanic  up- 
heaval, and  impressive  from  its  barbaric 
grandeur. 

On  leaving  for  Batna,  one  of  the  French 
military  outposts,  I  take  the  train  on  the 
railroad.  As  I  happened  to  be  the  first 
first-class  passenger,  I  was  accorded  much 
attention  from  the  native  officials.  On- 
ward we  went  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  steep 
grade  of  the  mountain  preventing  quicker 
travel,  the  air  becoming  keener  every  mile 
of  our  progress.  At  Batna  there  is  mili- 
tary everywhere,  and  nothing  but  the  bu- 


gle and  the  drum  is  heard.  Engaging  a 
seat  in  a  crazy  old  diligence,  I  start  for 
a  two  days'  journey  to  the  last  military 
outpost  of  any  importance. 

We  pass  nothing  but  clumps  of  poor 
tents  and  miserable  droves  of  goats,  which 
suggested  to  me  the  reason  for  the  barren- 
ness of  the  country,  for  not  a  tree  or  bush 
is  to  be  met  with,  as  these  animals  eat  up 
everything,  and  do  not  give  the  hardiest 
shrub  or  sapling  a  chance  to  survive. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  El- 
Kantara,  half-way  to  my  destination — a 
grand  spot,  a  steep  range  of  mountains 
and  upheaved  rocks  based  with  miles  of 
cactus — we  pass  an  old  Roman  bridge  of 
a  few  colossal  stones  with  inscriptions, 
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SI  MOHAMMED  BEN  GANA,  CAID  OF  BISKRA. 


and  then  on  once  more,  the  atmosphere 
becoming  gradually  uncomfortably  warm- 
er as  we  begin  to  descend  into  the  valley. 
We  pass  plains  entirely  whitened  with 
alkali  and  salts,  the  water  partaking  so 
strongly  of  their  qualities  that  the  bread 
made  about  here  is  unpalatable.  Still 
warmer,  still  dustier,  we  grow  as  we  en- 
ter the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  plains  stud- 
ded with  green  oases  and  date-palms, 
while  the  horizon  seemed  more  like  the 
sea  than  the  land.  After  presenting  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris, 
I  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  "  le 


vieux  colonel''  and  officers  of  the  garrison. 
They  took  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  Si 
Mohammed  ben  Gana,  the  caid  or  chief 
magistrate  of  Biskra,  who  was  governor  of 
the  entire  province  of  Constantine  before 
the  French  conquered  it.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  with  a  harem  of  seven 
wives.  His  four  sons  w^ere  all  remarka- 
bly handsome,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  with  their  fine  features  and  magnif- 
icent eyes  would  make  a  sensation  even 
in  our  ungraceful  modern  dress.  After 
stopping  some  days  at  the  Hotel  de  Sa- 
hara— rightly  so  named,  for  it  was  a  des- 
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ARAB  FANTASIA. 


ert  where  nothing  could  be  had — I  was  galed  in  a  garden  of  palms  on  some  milk 
provided  with  an  escort  of  Arab  cavalry,  and  dates,  we  remounted  our  horses, 
or  spahis,  and  every  facility  for  transpor-  This  was  my  first  experience  in  a  Avood- 
tation.  With  this  escort,  in  company  en  Arab  saddle  on  a  genuine  Arab  steed, 
with  a  party  of  French  officers  and  a  Their  gait  is  entirely  different  from  that 
lady,  I  visited  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Okbar,  of  the  horse  of  European  training,  with 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  there  and  short  and  mincing  steps.  What  fiery, 
back.  We  went  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  proud  restlessness,  and  yet  what  gentle- 
were  received  by  the  sheik  of  this  oasis,  ness  withal !  Their  large  eyes  in  their 
and  by  him  escorted  to  the  tomb  of  this  clean-cut  heads  were  almost  human  in 
ancient  warrior,  who  well  nigh  overran  their  expression,  and  although  amongst 
and  conquered  northern  Africa  with  com-  themselves  they  are  continually  neighing 
paratively  but  a  handful  of  followers,  and  biting,  to  man  they  are  anything  but 
We  enter  the  building,  in  the  centre  of  vicious.  For  endurance  they  are  won- 
which  is  a  small  room,  which  the  priest  4^i'f^l-  I  have  taken  a  two  days'  ride, 
"unlocked  with  an  air  of  mystery;  in  the  with  nothing  to  give  my  horse  but  a 
interior  was  the  tomb,  covered  with  a  fine  handful  of  chopped  straw  contained  in 
Arab  rug,  but  on  the  ground  were  one  or  the  many-colored  nose-bag  which  every 
two  of  the  commonest  European  manu-  horseman  carries  at  the  pommel  of  his 
facture,  on  which  the  natives  seemed  to  saddle,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
put  a  high  value.  While  the  attendant  it  was  as  eager  as  when  we  started.  I 
turned  to  call  our  attention  to  something  must  say  a  word  here  on  the  ornamenta- 
in  tlie  mosque,  the  lady  of  our  party,  tion  of  the  saddles  and  headstalls,  which 
with  the  curiosity  of  Eve's  daughter,  are  highly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver 
stepped  in  and  lifted  the  cover,  only  to  wire,  and  show  the  status  of  the  Arab  in 
see  a  structure  of  common  masoury.  In  the  same  way  as  fine  carriages  and  har- 
traversing  the  village  tlie  women  and  ness  do  with  us.  The  sun  is  setting  as  we 
children  hurried  after  her,  and  kissed  the  canter  homeward.  To  the  right  of  us  a 
hem  of  her  garments.    After  being  re-  long  range  of  mauve-colored  hills,  to  the 
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left  a  sapphire-like  horizon,  while  coming- 
toward  us  is  a  train  of  camels,  moving-  to 
and  fro  their  long-  necks ;  a  little  ass  heads 
it  as  an  advance-guard.  Some  of  the 
camels  bear  a  kind  of  bower  made  of 
brocaded  silks  stretched  over  hoops,  and 
as  we  near  tliem,  from  the  inside  ring 
out  peals  of  merry  voices.  By  watching- 
closely  you  may  get  a  casual  glimpse  of 
a  sweet  oval  face  with  liquid  almond 
eyes,  but  most  of  the  ladies  are  hidden 
with  the  impenetrable  yashmak.  It  is  a 
sheik  on  a  journey.  As  they  cross  a 
stream  that  meanders  along-,  some  dogs 
and  camels  stop  to  quench  their  resistless 
thirst  in  the  brackish  water. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  grand 
Arab  wedding.  The  caid  had  planned 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  a  sheik — 
frankly  one  of  the  ugliest  men  I  have  ever 
seen — who  was  already  the  possessor  of 
four  wives.  From  what  whisi^ers  could 
be  heard  from  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  harem,  the  bride  was  a  lovely  girl  of 
fourteen,  lier  repugnance  having  delayed 
the  marriage  some  ten  days.  After  the 
ceremony,  while  the  bride  was  being  con- 
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veyed  to  the  bridegroom's  home  in  a  sort 
of  howdah  of  brocaded  silk,  her  cries  and 
lamentations  could  plainly  be  heard  above 
the  din  of  the  pistols  and  matchlocks  and 
the  voices  of  some  thirty  maidens,  who, 
surrounding  the  camel  that  bore  her,  gave 
utterance  to  a  strange  noise  made  by  tap- 
ping the  mouth  with  the  open  hand  while 
crying  out,  the  eflPect  produced  being  some- 
what like  the  cry  of  an  Indian.  These 
maidens  had  on  this  occasion  yashmaks 
made  mostly  of  light  green  gauze  studded 
with  golden  stars,  which  partly  concealed 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  loveliest  women 
and  girls.  Their  eyes,  indeed,  equalled 
those  of  the  gazelle,  but  seemed  to  have  a 
mournful  vacancy,  and  to  be  anything 
but  windows  of  the  soul.  Arab  etiquette 
prevented  me  from  advancing  too  near. 
What  with  the  embroidery,  the  gold,  and 
the  colored  garments,  it  made  up  a  whole 
of  a  bizarre  but  most  striking  effect.  On 
went  the  procession  to  make  a  tour  on 
the  desert,  surrounded  by  this  frenzied 
band  of  relatives,  while  the  marriage 
feast — kids  and  sheep  roasted  whole — was 
being  cooked.  On  their  return,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  what  I  had  so  much 
longed  to  see,  the  celebrated  fantaisie 
arabe.''^  Imagine  about  forty  Arabs,  su- 
perbly mounted  and  armed,  casting  aside 
the  burnoose  of  every  day  to  appear  in 
their  holiday  jackets  of  every  hue  and 
texture  imaginable;  horse  housings  of 
velvet  and  gold,  Avith  tassels  and  em- 
broidery everywhere;  the  heels  of  their 
long  red  leather  boots  decked  with  the 
Arab  spur,  five  inches  long,  which  is  real- 
ly only  an  ornament;  flashing  arms,  a 
long  gun,  two  long  carved  daggers,  a 
brace  of  pistols  attached  to  a  cord  round 
the  neck,  so  that  they  can  be  flung  over 
the  shoulder  after  being  discharged,  a  long 
sword,  damascened  with  gold,  fastened  to 
the  saddle-bow — in  such  guise  they  career 
headlong  at  a  great  burst  of  speed,  the 
rein  held  loosely  by  the  little  finger,  using 
gun,  pistols,  and  sword  in  turn  in  mimic 
warfare. '  Cries  of  defiance  arise  from  the 
men,  and  loud  approbation  from  the  wo- 
men, as  some  skilful  cavalier  performs 
some  more  daring  feat  than  any  of  his 
comrades,  till  finally,  amid  a  whirlwind 
of  dust,  horses  and  men,  half  mad  with 
excitement,  stop  by  degrees  from  the  sheer 
violence  of  their  exertions.  / 

At  the  feast  I  was  x)laced  beside  the 
cai'd,  who  looked  approvingly  at  me  as  I 
squatted  down  cross-legged,  and  followed 


the  others  in  tearing,  strip  by  strip,  the 
meat  from  the  steaming  animal.  As  a 
bonne  bouche,  my  host  crammed  his  hand 
down  the  animal's  throat,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  and  sharing  it  with  me.  After 
sundry  dishes,  highly  spiced  with  pimen- 
to and  pei^per,  there  came  the  cous-cous, 
the  great  national  dish  that  is  eaten  ev- 
ery day.  It  is  taken  by  the  hand  and 
thrown  into  the  mouth.  We  finished 
with  dates,  sweetmeats,  and  coffee  of  a 
delicious  flavor.  Their  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  beverage  is,  after  roasting  the 
berry  and  beating  it  into  a  powder,  to  put 
it  into  a  tin  pot  with  water  enough  for 
one ;  after  being  made  to  boil,  it  is  served, 
grounds  and  all;  but  the  aroma  is  perfec- 
tion. 

A  market  scene  which  takes  place  once 
a  fortnight  is  worthy  of  mention  before 
I  leave  them  far  behind.  Conceive  a 
throng  of  four  hundred  Arabs  mingled 
with  groups  of  horses  being  tried ;  meek 
oppressed-looking  camels  being  laden  and 
unladeii,  in  careless  haste  as  they  utter 
plaintive  roars;  sheep  and  kids  tied  to- 
gether by  the  scores,  which  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  frequent  handling  and 
punching,  proving  clearly  that  they  have 
been  sharing  the  Arab  tent ;  men  gesticu- 
lating and  yelling  as  if  it  would  end  in 
bloodshed;  picturesque  piles  of  leeks, 
dried  dates,  pease,  melons,  green  figs,  and 
small  mandarin-oranges — a  moving  mass 
impossible  to  describe,  everything  seem- 
ing rather  a  picture  than  a  bit  of  prosaic 
e very-day  life.  One  thing  I  missed,  how- 
ever: it  was  the  pig — an  unclean  beast! 
Here  a  heap  of  rags,  pieces  of  rope,  and 
a  mass  of  indescribable  nothings.  Yet 
what  is  this?  An  empty  sardine  box! 
a  gaudy  coat  of  arms  peering,  curiously 
and  out  of  place,  from  the  heap.  I  ask 
the  price — twenty  sous.  I  return  again. 
The  possessor's  imagination  is  fired;  it 
must  be  of  great  value ;  the  price  rises  to 
forty  sous.  Later  on  I  found  myself 
where  you  have  to  accept  what  an  Arab 
chooses  to  sell  you,  be  it  a  pet  aged  roost- 
er, or  a  tough  ram,  or  dishes  of  a  hash- 
like consistency  wherein  may  dwell  the 
remains  of  worn-out  donkey  or  emaciated 
camel.  * 

In  pushing  on  to  Taggurt  I  travel  now 
under  Bedouin  hospitality,  so  much  spo- 
ken of,  but  only  half  believed ;  it  stands, 
however,  a  bright  example.  We  pass  a 
grand  range  of  hills  which  catch  the  glory 
of  the  departing  sun  in  hues  which  I  can 
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AN  ARAB  IIAAVKING  PARTY. 


but  faintly  describe  as  mauve  gilt,  and 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  reproduce 
in  color.  My  escort  consisted  of  spahis, 
or  Arab  cavalry,  one  of  whom  described 
himself  as  Vinterprete,  but  who  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  understand  anythinp;- 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  Arabic,  French,  and 
signs. .  It  is  too  long  a  task  to  describe  the 
various  villages  of  baked  mud  bricks,  mix- 
ed with  chopped-up  straw,  and  tumble- 
down tents.    They  all  resemble  each  other 


as  they  lie  in  small  oases,  w^hose  feathery 
palms  give  a  charming  background.  At 
tlie  village  where  we  are  to  spend  the  night 
we  met  a  most  patriarchal  reception,  the 
Arabs  coming  out  in  crowds,  and  kissing 
the  end  of  my  burnoose.  The  sheik  led 
me  into  his  tent  of  rough  brown  camel's- 
hair  canvas,  striped  with  black,  which 
contained  his  family.  The  interior  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  Avu\)  rugs, 
which  from  the  loom  in  the  corner  proved 
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to  be  the  liandiwork  of  the  household. 
One  of  the  wives  was  making"  the  inevi- 
table cous-cous  in  a  wooden  bowl,  while 
the  favorite  mare,  with  a  gentle  expres- 
sion, was  playing  with  the  children.  She 
was  hobbled,  to  my  notions,  much  too  near 
the  bed,  which  was  composed  of  a  low  pile 
of  rugs,  with  the  high-peaked  saddle  lying 
on  it.  Here,  then,  I  was  to  sleep,  and  en- 
sconcing myself  in  my  burnoose,  I  lay 
down  amidst  some  fifteen  Arabs,  whose 
shrouded  forms  lying  in  all  directions  in 
the  gloom  had  a  most  phantom  effect. 

In  our  second  day's  journey  we  met 
our  two  falconers,  who  had  been  sent  on 
in  advance  to  find  and  mark  the  game. 
Now  for  a  hunt  with  the  falcons!  Ah, 
royal  sport  of  kings,  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  it !  In  front,  scanning  every 
bush -side,  the  falconers,  each  with  one 
bird  on  his  gauntleted  left  hand,  and 
anotlier  perched  on  his  turban.  Both 
hawks  are  hooded  and  jessed  exactly  as 
in  the  old  knightly  days.  We  make  up 
a  party  of  eight  or  ten  cavaliers,  while 
the  rear  is  brought  up  by  two  or  three 
servants  armed  with  guns  for  defence  as 
well  as  offence  against  the  eagles,  who 
sometimes  pounce  on  the  falcons.  Sud- 
denly rises  the  cry  "Wall!"  from  one  of 
the  falconers,  as  a  hare  darts  from  its 
form.  Up  soars  one  falcon  unliooded, 
while  the  other  is  drawn  from  its  uncer- 
tain perch  on  the  head  of  the  Arab  to 
join  the  others.  We  rein  in  our  impa- 
tient horses,  that  bound  and  snort  to  join 
the  chase,  for  it  is  imperative  to  keep  be- 
hind the  falconers,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  birds  that  are  now  dashing  at 
the  head  of  the  hare,  which  doubles,  and 
marvellously,  considering  its  headlong 
flight,  evades  the  beaks  of  its  enemies. 
The  chase  is  now  at  its  height ;  every  one 
is  trying  to  be  in  the  first  flight ;  the  sun- 
light plays  on  the  rich  dresses,  the  bright 
arms,  the  glossy  coats  of  the  superb 
horses,  whose  elasticity  of  movement  and 
aristocratic  gait  imprint  on  my  mind  a 
scene  unrivalled.  Onward  hurries  the 
hare  as  she  bravely  runs  for  her  life,  in 
and  out  of  the  high  hillocks  of  sand  tuft- 
ed with  brush,  which  our  horses  take,  one 
after  the  other, without  a  stumble.  Urged 
on  by  the  cries  of  the  falconer,  a  hawk 
fiercely  swoops  down  again.  Ah,  she  is 
touched  by  the  remorseless  beak,  and  rolls 
over  and  over,  showing  her  white  furred 
belly !  'Tis  nothing ;  she  regains  her  foot- 
ing, and  darts   onward  once  more.  I 


gladly  give  rein  to  my  Arab,  the  momen- 
tary check  having  brought  him  on  his 
haunches,  as  Avith  arched  neck  and  start- 
ing veins  he  crunches  the  bit  with  rage. 
I  find  the  heat  now  terrific;  the  hare  is 
still  travelling  with  seemingly  undimin- 
ished speed.  The  two  falcons  now  swoop 
from  opposite  directions;  they  meet  al- 
most above  the  head  of  the  hare;  one 
falls  with  a  broken  neck,  amid  frenzied 
cries  from  the  falconer.  In  a  moment  a 
fresh  bird  is  unhooded  and  cast  off,  and 
at  the  first  dash  at  the  now  exhausted 
hare  rolls  her  over  dead.  I  dismounted 
with  the  rest,  men  and  beasts  sweltering 
and  foaming;  the  falconers  rehooded 
their  hawks,  which  had  settled  on  the 
carcass,  and"  made  preparations  to  feed 
them-^vith  the  entrails  mixed  with  tufts 
of  hair,  which  was  said  to  assist  digestion. 
Our  attendants  now  produced  some  kid 
and  dried  dates,  which,  washed  down  with 
water  and  a  touch  of  absinthe,  formed 
our  meal.  Getting  into  as  much  shadow 
as  the  l^illocks  afforded,  and  thus  gain- 
ing some  relief  from  the  piercing  rays  of 
the  sun,  we  lit  our  pipes  and  cigarettes, 
while  a  pleasant  languor  overtook  us, 
followed  by  a  profuse  x>erspiration.  An 
Arab  began  to  play  on  a  flute  an  air  of 
a  barbaric  yet  melodious  character,  the 
notes  being  often  sustained  for  a  long 
time,  and  producing  a  most  delicious 
soothing  effect.  After  our  siesta  we  com- 
menced our  afternoon  march,  with  very 
little  change  in  the  character  of  the  des- 
ert, but  late  in  the  day  Ave  entered  into  a 
superb  oasis,  verdant  and  refreshing. 

Passing  many  months  in  like  manner, 
hunting  being  the  every-day  amusement 
of  the  natives,  and  not  wishing  to  reca- 
pitulate any  wild-beast  stories,  having  no 
wish  of  being  suspected  of  drawing  the 
long-bow,  I  tear  a  leaf  from  my  chronicle, 
with  brief  mention  of  the  extensive  shoot- 
ing of  leopards,  hyenas,  lynx,  jackals,  and 
sometimes  lions,  Avhich  follow  from  the 
heart  of  the  desert  the  herds  which  are 
driven  north  by  the  Arabs  to  pasture  on 
the  vegetation  which  springs  up  more 
abundantly  in  the  winter.  It  was  a  short 
time  for  the  study  of  a  race.  But  now 
that  I  have  turned  my  £ace  again  to  the 
prosaic  world,  the  desire  often  takes  me 
to  break  through  the  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  return  and  sliare  the  nomadic 
existence  of  this  people,  escaping  from  the 
conventionalities  of  life  to  their  strange 
and  more  picturesque  world. 
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I. 

TXy"HEN  he  reached  the  hotel,  Macar- 
VV  thy  Grice  was  apprised,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  of  the  fact  that  his  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  absent  for  the  day, 
and  he  reproached  himself  with  not  hav- 
ing been  more  definite  in  announcing  his 
arrival  to  them  in  advance.  It  was  a 
little  his  nature  to  expect  people  to  know 
things  about  himself  that  he  had  not  told 
them,  and  to  be  vexed  when  he  found 
they  didn't  know  them.  I  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  inordinately 
conceited,  but  he  had  a  general  sense  that 
he  himself  knew  most  things  without 
having  them  pumped  into  him.  He  had 
been  uncertain  about  his  arrival,  and 
since  he  disembarked  at  Liverpool  had 
communicated  his  movements  to  the  two 
ladies  who,  after  spending  the  winter  in 
Rome,  were  awaiting  him  at  Cadenabbia, 
only  by  notes  as  brief  as  telegrams,  and 
on  several  occasions  by  telegrams  sim- 
ply. It  struck  his  mother  that  he  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  these  latter 
missives — which  were  mainly  negative — 
to  say  that  he  couldn't  yet  say  when  he 
should  be  able  to  start  for  the  Continent. 
He  had  had  business  in  London,  and  had 
been  apparently  a  good  deal  vexed  by 
the  discovery  that,  most  of  the  i)eople 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  being 
out  of  town,  the  middle  of  August  was  a 
bad  time  for  transacting  it.  Mrs.  Grice 
gathered  that  he  had  had  annoyances 
and  disappointments,  but  she  hoiked  that 
by  the  time  he  should  join  them  his  se- 
renity would  have  been  restored.  She 
had  not  seen  him  for  a  year,  and  her 
heart  hungered  for  her  boy.  Family 
feeling  was  strong  among  these  three 
(though  Macarthy's  manner  of  showing 
it  was  sometimes  peculiar),  and  her  affec- 
tion for  her  son  was  jealous  and  passion- 
ate ;  but  she  and  Agatha  made  no  secret 
between  themselves  of  the  fact  that  the 
privilege  of  being  his  mother  and  his  sis- 
ter was  mainly  sensible  when  things  were 
going  well  with  him.  They  were  a  little 
afraid  they  were  not  going  well  just  now, 
and  they  asked  each  other  why  he 
couldn't  leave  his  affairs  alone  for  a  few 
weeks  anyway,  and  treat  his  journey  to 
Europe  as  a  complete  holiday — a  course 
which  would  do  him  infinitely  more  good. 
Vol.  LXXVII.— No.  4^}7.-G 
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He  took  life  too  hard,  and  was  overwork- 
ed and  overstrained.  It  was  only  to  each 
other,  however,  that  the  anxious  and  af- 
fectionate women  made  these  reflections, 
for  they  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  say 
such  things  to  Macarthy.  It  was  not  that 
he  answered  them  angrily;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  never  noticed  them  at  all.  The 
answer  was  in  the  very  essence  of  his  na- 
ture :  he  was  indomitably  ambitious. 

They  had  gone  on  the  steamboat  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  and  couldn't  possi- 
bly be  back  for  several  hours.  There  was 
a  festa  going  on  at  one  of  the  villages 
— in  the  hills,  a  little  way  from  the  lake 
— and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
gone  from  the  hotel  to  be  present  at  it. 
They  would  find  carriages  at  the  landing, 
and  they  would  drive  to  the  village,  after 
which  the  same  vehicles  would  bring 
them  back  to  the  boat.  This  information 
was  given  to  Macarthy  Grice  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  hotel,  a  young  man  with  a 
very  low  shirt  collar,  whose  nationality 
puzzled  and  even  defied  him  by  its  indef- 
initeness  (he  liked  to  know  whom  he  was 
talking  to,  even  when  he  couldn't  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  was  an 
American),  and  who  suggested  to  him 
that  he  might  follow  and  overtake  his 
friends  in  the  next  steamer.  As,  how- 
ever, there  appeared  to  be  some  danger 
that  in  this  case  he  should  cross  them  on 
their  way  back,  he  determined  simply  to 
lounge  about  the  lake-side  and  the  grounds 
of  the  hotel.  The  place  was  lovely,  the 
view  magnificent,  and  there  was  a  com- 
ing and  going  of  little  boats,  of  travellers 
of  every  nationality,  of  itinerant  venders 
of  small  superfluities.  Macarthy  observed 
these  things  as  patiently  as  his  native 
restlessness  allowed  —  and  indeed  that 
quality  was  re-enforced  to-day  by  an  inex- 
plicable tendency  to  fidget.  He  changed 
his  place  twenty  times;  he  lighted  a  ci- 
gar and  threw  it  away ;  he  ordered  some 
luncheon,  and  when  it  came  didn't  care 
to  eat  it.  He  felt  nervous,  and  he  won- 
dered what  he  was  nervous  about ;  wheth- 
er he  were  afraid  that  during  their  ex- 
cursion an  accident  had  occurred  to  his 
mother  or  to  Agatha.  He  was  not  usu- 
ally a  prey  to  small  timidities,  and  in- 
deed it  cost  him  a  certain  efl'ort  to  admit 
that  a  little  Italian  lake  could  be  deep 
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enough  to  drown  a  pair  of  Americans,  or 
that  Italian  horses  could  have  the  high 
spirit  to  run  away  with  them.  He  talked 
with  no  one,  for  the  Americans  seemed 
to  him  all  taken  up  with  each  other,  and 
the  English  all  taken  up  with  themselves. 
He  had  a  few  elementary  principles  for 
use  in  travelling  (he  had  travelled  little, 
but  he  had  an  abundant  supplj^  of  theory 
on  the  subject),  and  one  of  them  was  that 
with  Englishmen  an  American  should 
never  open  the  conversation.  It  was  his 
belief  that  in  doing  so  an  American  was 
exposed  to  be  snubbed,  or  even  insulted, 
and  this  belief  was  unshaken  by  the  fact 
that  Englishmen  very  often  spoke  to  him, 
Macarthy,  first. 

The  afternoon  passed,  little  by  little, 
and  at  last,  as  he  stood  there,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  nose  to  keep  the  western  sun  out 
of  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  boat  that  he  was 
waiting  for  round  a  distant  point.  At 
this  stage  the  little  annoyance  he  had 
felt  at  the  trick  his  relations  had  un- 
wittingly played  him  passed  completely 
away,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  mind 
but  the  eagerness  of  affection,  the  joy 
of  reunion — of  the  prospective  embrace. 
This  feeling  was  in  his  face,  in  the  fixed 
smile  with  which  he  watched  the  boat 
grow  larger  and  larger.  If  we  watch  the 
young  man  himself  as  he  does  so  we  shall 
perceive  him  to  be  a  tallish,  lean  person- 
age, with  an  excessive  slope  of  the  shoul- 
ders, a  very  thin  neck,  a  short  light  beard, 
and  a  bright,  sharp,  expressive  eye.  He 
almost  always  wore  his  hat  too  much  be- 
hind or  too  much  in  front ;  in  the  former 
case  it  showed  a  very  fine  high  forehead. 
He  looked  like  a  man  of  intellect  whose 
body  was  not  much  to  him,  and  its  senses 
and  appetites  not  importunate.  His  feet 
were  small,  and  he  always  wore  a  double- 
breasted  frock-coat,  w'hich  he  never  but- 
toned. His  mother  and  sister  thought 
him  very  handsome.  He  had  this  appear- 
ance especially,  of  course,  when,  making 
them  out  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  he 
began  to  wave  his  hat  and  his  hand  to 
them.  They  responded  in  the  most  de- 
monstrative manner,  and  when  they  got 
near  enough,  his  mother  called  out  to  him 
over  the  water  that  she  couldn't  forgive 
herself  for  having  lost  so  much  of  his 
visit.  This  was  a  bold  proceeding  for 
Mrs.  Grice,  who  usually  held  back.  Only 
she  had  been  uncertain — she  hadn't  ex- 
pected him  that  day  in  particular,     "  It's 


my  fault! — it's  my  fault!"  exclaimed  a 
gentleman  beside  her,  whom  our  young 
man  had  not  yet  noticed,  raising  his  hat 
slightly  as  he  spoke.  Agatha,  on  the 
other  side,  said  nothing,  but  only  smiled 
at  her  brother.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
so  many  months  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten how  pretty  she  was.  She  looked 
lovely,  under  the  shadow  of  her  hat  and 
of  the  awning  of  the  steamer,  as  she  stood 
there,  with  happiness  in  her  face  and  a 
big  bunch  of  familiar  flowers  in  her 
hand.  Macarthy  was  proud  of  many 
things,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  proud- 
est of  having  such  a  charming  sister. 
Before  they  all  disembarked  he  had  time 
to  observe  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
to  him  —  an  extraordinarily  fair,  clean- 
looking  man,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  a 
white  hat,  a  glass  in  one  eye,  and  a  flow- 
er in  his  button-hole.  Macarthy  won- 
dered who  he  was,  but  only  vaguely,  as  it 
explained  him  sufficiently  to  suppose  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  staying  at  the  hotel, 
who  ha^  made  acquaintance  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  taken  part  in  the 
excursion.  The  only  thing  Grice  had 
against  him  was  that  he  had  the  air  of  an 
American  who  tried  to  look  like  an  Eng- 
lishman— a  definite  and  conspicuous  class 
to  the  young  man's  sense,  and  one  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  entertained  a  peculiar 
abhorrence.  He  was  sorry  his  relatives 
should  associate  themselves  with  persons- 
of  that  stamp;  he  would  almost  have  pre- 
ferred that  they  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  genuine  English.  He  happened 
to  perceive  that  the  individual  in  question 
looked  a  good  deal  at  him;  but  he  disap- 
peared, instantly  and  discreetly,  when  the 
boat  drew  up  at  the  landing,  and  the  three 
Grices — I  had  almost  written  the  three 
Graces — pressed  each  other  in  their  arms. 

Half  an  hour  later  Macarthy  sat  be- 
tween the  two  ladies  at  the  table  dliote, 
w^here  he  had  a  hundred  questions  to  an- 
swer and  to  ask.  He  was  still  more  struck 
with  Agatha's  improvement;  she  was 
older,  handsomer,  brighter:  she  had  turn- 
ed completely  into  a  young  lady,  and  into 
a  very  accomplished  one.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  had  been  a  change  for  the 
better  in  his  mother  a^  well,  the  only 
change  of  that  sort  of  which  the  good  lady 
was  susceptible,  an  amelioration  of  health, 
a  fresher  color,  and  a  less  frequent  cough. 
Mrs.  Grice  was  a  gentle,  sallow,  serious, 
little  w^oman,  the  main  principle  of  whose 
being  was  the  habit  of  insisting  that  no- 
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thing  that  concerned  herself  was  of  the 
least  consequence.  She  thought  it  indel- 
icate to  be  ill,  and  obtrusive  even  to  be 
better,  and  discouraged  all  conversation 
of  which  she  herself  was  in  any  degree 
the  subject.  Fortunately  she  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  her  children  from  dis- 
cussing her  condition  sufficiently  to  agree 
— it  took  but  few  words,  for  they  agreed 
easily,  that  is,  Agatha  always  agreed 
with  her  brother — that  she  must  have  a 
change  of  climate,  and  spend  a  winter  or 
two  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Mrs.  Grice 
kept  her  son's  birthday  all  the  year,  and 
knew  an  extraordinary  number  of  stitches 
in  knitting.  Her  friends  constantly  re- 
ceived from  her,  by  post,  offerings  of  little 
mats  for  the  table,  done  up  in  an  envelop, 
usually  without  any  writing.  She  could 
make  little  mats  in  forty  or  fifty  different 
ways.  Toward  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
Macarthy,  who  up  to  this  moment  had 
been  wholly  occupied  with  his  compan- 
ions, began  to  look  about  him,  and  to  ask 
questions  about  the  people  opposite.  Then 
he  leaned  forward  a  little,  and  turned  his 
eye  up  and  down  the  row  of  their  fellow- 
tourists  on  the  same  side.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  perceived  the  gentleman  who 
had  said  from  the  steamer  that  it  was  his 
fault  that  Mrs.  Grice  and  her  daughter  had 
gone  away  for  so  many  hours,  and  who 
now  was  seated  at  some  distance  below 
the  younger  lady.  At  the  moment  Ma- 
carthy leaned  forward,  this  personage  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  toward  him,  so  that 
he  caught  his  eye.  The  stranger  smiled 
at  him  and  nodded,  as  if  an  acquaintance 
might  be  considered  to  have  been  estab- 
lished between  them,  rather  to  Macarthy's 
surprise.  He  drew  back  and  asked  his 
sister  who  he  was — the  fellow  who  had 
been  with  them  on  the  boat. 

' '  He's  an  Englishman — Sir  Ruf  us  Chase- 
more,"  said  the  girl.  Then  she  added, 
"  Such  a  nice  man." 

' '  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  an  American 
making  ^  fool  of  himself!"  Macarthy  re- 
joined. 

' '  There's  nothing  of  the  fool  abouthim, " 
Agatha  declared,  laughing ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  added  that  Sir  Rufus's  usual 
place  was  beside  hers,  on  her  left  hand. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  moved  away. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  occasion  ?" 
her  brother  inquired. 

"  Oh,  because  you  are  here." 

"  And  is  he  afraid  of  me  ?" 

*'Yes,  I  think  he  is." 


"  He  doesn't  behave  so,  anj^way." 
"  Oh,  he  has  very  good  manners,"  said 
the  girl. 

"Well,  I  suppose  he's  bound  to  do  that. 
Isn't  he  a  kind  of  nobleman  ?"  Macarthy 
asked. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  a  nobleman." 

"Well,  some  kind  of  a  panjandarum. 
Hasn't  he  got  one  of  their  titles  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  a  very  high  one,"  Agatha 
explained.  "He's  only  a  K.C.B.  And 
also  an  M.P." 

"A  K.C.B.  and  an  M.P.?  What  the 
deuce  is  all  that?"  And  when  Agatha 
had  elucidated  these  mystic  signs,  as  to 
which  the  young  man's  ignorance  was 
partly  simulated,  he  remarked  that  the 
Post-office  ought  to  charge  her  friend 
double  for  his  letters — for  requiring  that 
amount  of  stuff  in  his  address.  He  also 
said  that  he  owed  him  one  for  leading 
them  astray  at  a  time  when  they  were 
bound  to  be  on  hand  to  receive  one  who 
was  so  dear  to  tliem;  to  which  Agatha 
replied:^ 

"Ah,  you  see.  Englishmen  are  like  that. 
They  expect  women  to  be  so  much  hon- 
ored by  their  wanting  them  to  do  any- 
thing. And  it  must  always  be  what  they 
like,  of  course." 

"What  the  men  like  ?  Well,  that's  all 
right,  only  they  mustn't  be  Englishmen,'* 
said  Macarthy  Grice. 

"Oh,  if  one  is  going  to  be  a  slave,  I 
don't  know  that  the  nationality  of  one's 
master  matters !"  his  sister  exclaimed.  Af- 
ter which  his  mother  began  to  ask  him  if 
he  had  seen  anything  during  the  previous 
months  of  their  Philadelphia  cousins — 
some  cousins  who  \vrote  their  name  Gryce, 
and  for  whom  Macarthy  had  but  a  small 
affection. 

After  dinner  the  three  sat  out  on  the 
terrace  of  the  hotel,  in  the  delicious 
^yarmth  of  the  September  night.  There 
were  boats  on  the  water,  decked  with  col- 
ored lanterns;  music  and  song  proceeded 
from  several  of  them,  and  every  influence 
was  harmonious.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
time  Macarthy  had  finished  a  cigar  it  was 
judged  best  that  the  old  lady  should  with- 
draw herself  from  the  evening  air.  She 
went  into  the  salon  of  the  hotel,  and  her 
children  accompanied  her,  against  her 
protests,  so  that  she  might  not  be  alone. 
Macarthy  liked  better  to  sit  with  his  mo- 
ther in  a  drawing-room  which  the  lamps 
made  hot  than  without  her  under  the 
stars.    At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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he  became  aware  that  his  sister  had  dis- 
appeared, and  as  some  time  elapsed  with- 
out her  returning",  he  asked  his  mother 
what  had  become  of  her. 

"I  guess  she  has  gone  to  walk  with  Sir 
Rufus,"  said  the  old  lady,  candidly. 

• '  Why,  you  seem  to  do  everything  Sir 
Rufus  wants,  down  here!"  her  son  ex- 
claimed. "How  did  he  get  such  a  grip 
on  you  ?" 

"Well,  he  has  been  most  kind,  Ma- 
carthy,"  Mi*s.  Grice  returned,  not  appear- 
ing to  deny  that  the  Englishman's  mflu- 
ence  was  considerable. 

"  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it's  not  the 
custom,  down  here,  for  young  girls  to 
walk  round  —  at  night  —  with  foreign 
lords." 

"Oh,  he's  not  foreign,  and  he's  most 
reliable,"  said  the  old  lady,  very  earnestly. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  treat  such  a 
question,  or  indeed  any  question,  as  unim- 
portant. 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  her  son  re- 
marked, in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he 
was  in  good-humor,  and  didn't  wish  to 
have  his  equanimity  ruffled.  Such  acci- 
dents, with  Macarthy  Grice,  were  not  light 
things.  All  the  same,  at  the  end  of  five 
munutes  more,  as  Agatha  did  not  reappear, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  nothing  of  any 
kind  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  the 
K.C.B. 

"Oh,  I  guess  they  are  just  conversing 
by  the  lake.  I'll  go  and  find  them  if  you 
like."  said  Mrs.  Grice. 

"Well,  haven't  they  been  conversing 
by  the  lake — and  on  the  lake — all  day?" 
asked  the  young  man,  without  taking  up 
her  proposal. 

"Yes,  of  course  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
bright  talk  while  we  were  out.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  me  to  listen  to  it.  But 
he  is  most  kind — and  he  knows  every- 
thing, Macarthy." 

"Well,  that's  all  right!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man  again.  But  a  few  moments 
later  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  asked 
his  mother  if  the  Englishman  were  paying 
any  serious  attention — she  knew  what  he 
meant — to  Agatha.  "Italian  lakes,  and 
summer  evenings,  and  glittering  titles, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — of  course  you 
know  what  they  may  lead  to." 

Mrs.  Grice  looked  anxious  and  vera- 
cious, as  she  always  did,  and  appeared  to 
consider  a  little.  "Well,  Macarthy,  the 
truth  is  just  this.  Your  sister  is  so  at- 
tractive and  so  admired  that  it  seems  as 


if,  wherever  she  went,  there  was  a  great 
interest  taken  in  her.  Sir  Rufus  certainly 
does  like  to  converse  with  her,  but  so  have 
many  others — and  so  would  any  one  in 
their  place.  And  Agatha  is  full  of  con- 
science. For  me  that's  her  highest  at- 
traction." 

"I'm  very  much  pleased  with  her — 
she's  a  lovely  creature,"  Macarthy  re- 
marked. 

"Well,  there's  no  one  whose  apprecia- 
tion could  gratify  her  more  than  yours. 
She  has  praised  you  up  to  Sir  Rufus," 
added  the  old  lady,  simply. 

' '  Dear  mother,  what  has  lie  got  to  do 
with  it?"  her  son  demanded,  staring.  "I 
don't  care  what  Sir  Rufus  thinks  of  me." 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  was  left 
only  for  a  moment  confronted  w^ith  this 
inquiry,  for  Agatha  now  re-entered  the 
room,  passing  in  from  the  terrace  by  one 
of  the  long  windows,  and  accompanied 
precisely  by  the  gentleman  w^hom  her 
relatives  had  been  discussing.  She  came 
toward  them  smiling,  and  perhaps  even 
blushing  a  little,  but  with  an  air  of  con- 
siderable resolution,  and  she  said  to  Ma- 
carthy, ' '  Brother,  I  want  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Sir 
Rufus  Chasemore. " 

"Oh,  I  asked  Miss  Grice  to  be  so  good." 
The  Englishman  laughed,  looking  easy 
and  genial. 

Macarthy  got  up  and  extended  his  hand, 
with  a  "Very  happy  to  know  you,  sir," 
and  the  two  men  stood  a  moment  look- 
ing at  each  other,  w^hile  Agatha,  beside 
them,  bent  her  regard  upon  both.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  translate  the  reflections 
which  rose  in  the  young  lady's  mind  as 
she  did  so,  for  they  were  complicated  and 
subtle,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  enough  to 
reproduce  our  own  more  casual  impres- 
sion of  the  contrast  between  her  com- 
panions. This  contrast  was  extreme  and 
complete,  and  it  was  not  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  men  had  the  signs  of 
character  and  ability.  The  American  was 
thin,  dry,  fine,  with  something  in  his  face 
Avhich  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  more 
in  him  of  the  spirit  than  of  the  letter. 
He  looked  unfinished,  and  yet  somehow 
he  looked  mature,  though  he  was  not  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  Englishman  had 
more  detail  about  him,  something  stippled 
and  retouched,  an  air  of  having  been 
more  artfully  fashioned  in  conformity 
with  traditions  and  models.  He  wore  old 
clothes   which    looked   new,  while  his 
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transatlantic  brother  wore  new  clothes 
which  looked  old.  He  thought  he  had 
never  heard  the  American  tone  so  mark- 
ed as  on  the  lips  of  Mr.  Macarthy  Grice, 
who  on  his  side  found  in  the  accent  of 
his  sister's  friend  a  strange,  exaggerated, 
even  affected,  variation  of  the  tongue  in 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  been 
brought  up.  In  general  he  was  much 
irritated  by  the  tricks  which  the  English 
played  with  the  English  language,  and  he 
deprecated  especially  their  use  of  familiar 
slang. 

"Miss  Grice  tells  me  that  you  have 
just  crossed  the  ditch,  but  I'm  afraid  you 
are  not  going  to  stay  with  us  long,"  Sir 
Rufus  remarked,  with  much  pleasantness. 

"Well,  no,  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  I 
have  transacted  my  business,"  Macarthy 
replied.     "That's  all  I  came  for." 

"You  don't  do  us  justice;  you  ought 
to  follow  the  example  of  your  mother 
and  sister,  and  take  a  look  round,"  Sir 
Rufus  went  on,  with  another  laugh.  He 
was  evidently  of  a  mirthful  nature. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  here  before ;  I've  seen 
the  principal  curiosities." 

"  He  has  seen  everything  thoroughly," 
Mrs.  Grice  murmured  over  her  crochet. 

"Ah,  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  much 
more  than  we  poor  natives.  And  your 
own  country  is  so  interesting.  I  have  an 
immense  desire  to  see  that." 

' '  Well,  it  certainly  repays  observation, " 
said  Macarthy  Grice. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  it  at  all ;  you  would 
find  it  awful,"  his  sister  remarked,  sport- 
ively, to  Sir  Rufus. 

"Gracious,  daughter!"  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, trying  to  catch  Agatha's  eye. 

"That's  what  she's  always  telling  me, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  keep  me  from  go- 
ing. I  don't  know  what  she  has  been  do- 
ing over  there  that  she  wants  to  prevent 
me  from  finding  out."  Sir  Rufus's  eyes, 
while  he  made  this  observation,  rested  on 
the  young  lady  in  the  most  respectful 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  complacent 
manner. 

She  smiled  back  at  him,  and  said,  with 
a  laugh  still  clearer  than  his  own,  "I 
know  the  kind  of  people  who  will  like 
America  and  the  kind  of  peojDle  who 
won't." 

"Do  you  know  the  kind  who  will  like 
you,  and  the  kind  who  won't  ^'  Sir  Ru- 
fus Chasemore  inquired. 

"I  don't  know  that  in  some  cases  it 
particularly  matters  what  people  like," 


Macarthy  interposed,  with  a  certain  se- 
verity. 

"Well,  I  must  say  I  like  people  to  like 
my  country,"  said  Agatha. 

"You  certainly  take  the  best  way  to 
make  them.  Miss  Grice  I"  .  Sir  Rufus  ex- 
claimed. 

' '  Do  you  mean  by  dissuading  them 
from  visiting  it,  sir  ?"  Macarthy  asked. 

"  Oh  dear  no;  by  being  so  charming  a 
representative  of  it.  But  I  shall  most 
positively  go  on  the  first  opportunity." 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  while  we  are  on 
this  side,"  said  Mrs.  Grice,  very  civilly. 

"You  will  need  us  over  there  to  ex- 
plain everything,"  her  daughter  added. 

The  Englishman  looked  at  her  a  mo- 
ment with  his  glass  in  his  eye.  "I  shall 
certainly  pretend  to  be  very  stupid." 
Then  he  went  on,  addressing  himself  to 
Macarthy :  "I  have  an  idea  that  you  have 
some  rocks  ahead,  but  that  doesn't  dimin- 
ish— in  fact  it  increases — my  curiosity  to 
see  the  country." 

"Oil*  I  suspect  we'll  scratch  along  all 
right,"  Macarthy  replied,  with  rather  a 
grim  smile,  in  a  tone  which  conveyed 
that  the  success  of  American  institutions 
might  not  altogether  depend  on  Sir  Ru- 
fus's judgment  of  them.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  expressing  his  belief,  further,  that 
there  were  European  countries  which 
would  be  glad  enough  to  exchange  their 
"rocks"  for  those  of  the  United  States; 
but  he  kept  back  this  i^eflection,  as  it 
might  appear  too  pointed,  and  he  didn't 
wish  to  be  rude  to  a  man  who  seemed  on 
such  sociable  terms  with  his  mother  and 
sister.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  ladies  took  their  departure  for 
the  upper  regions,  and  Macarthy  Grice 
went  off  with  them.  The  Englishman 
looked  for  him  again,  however,  as  some- 
thing had  been  said  about  their  smoking 
a  cigar  together  before  they  went  to  bed; 
but  he  didn't  turn  up,  and  Sir  Rufus  puff- 
ed his  own  weed  in  solitude,  strolling  up 
and  down  the  terrace  without  mingling 
with  the  groups  that  remained,  and  look- 
ing much  at  the  starlit  lake  and  moun- 
tains. 

II. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Grice  had  a  conversation  with  her  son  in 
her  own  room..  Agatha  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  she  explained  that  the  girl 
was  sleeping  late,  having  been  much  fa- 
tigued by  her  excursion  the  day  before,  as 
well  as  by  the  excitement  of  her  brother's 
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arrival.  Macarthy  thought  it  a  little  sin- 
gular that  she  should  bear  her  fatigue  so 
much  less  well  than  her  mother,  but  he 
understood  everything  in  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  the  old  lady  drew  him  toward 
her,  with  her  little  conscious,  cautious 
face,  taking  his  hand  in  hers.  She  had  a 
long  and  important  talk  with  Agatha  the 
previous  evening  after  they  went  upstairs, 
and  she  had  extracted  from  the  girl  some 
information  which  she  had  witliin  a  day 
or  two  begun  very  much  to  desire. 

"It's  about  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore.  I 
couldn't  but  think  you  would  wonder — 
just  as  I  was  wondering  myself,"  said 
Mrs.  Grice.  "I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  be 
satisfied  till  I  had  asked.  I  don't  know 
how  you  will  feel  about  it.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  upset  you  a  little;  but  anything 
that  you  may  think — well,  yes,  it  is  the 
case." 

"Do  you  mean  she  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  your  Englishman  ?"  Macarthy 
demanded,  with  a  face  that  suddenly 
flushed. 

"No,  she's  not  engaged.  I  presume 
she  wouldn't  take  that  step  without  find- 
ing out  how  you'd  feel.  In  fact  that's 
what  she  said  last  night." 

"I  feel  like — well,  I  feel  like  thunder  I" 
Macarthy  exclaimed,  "and  I  hope  you'll 
tell  her  so." 

Mrs.  Grice  looked  frightened  and  pain- 
ed. "Well,  my  son,  I'm  glad  you've 
come,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  trouble." 

"Trouble — what  trouble  should  there 
be  ?  He  can't  marry  her  if  she  won't 
have  him." 

"Well,  she  didn't  say  she  Avouldn't 
have  him;  she  said  the  question  hadn't 
come  up.  But  she  thinks  it  would  come 
up  if  she  were  to  give  him  any  sort  of 
opening.  That's  what  I  thought,  and 
that's  what  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of." 

Macarthy  looked  at  his  mother  for  some 
moments  in  extreme  seriousness;  tlien  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  that. 
"  What  time  is  the  first  boat  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know  —  there  are  a  good 
many." 

"Well,  we'll  take  the  first— we'll  quit 
this."  And  the  young  man  put  back  his 
watch  and  got  up  with  decision. 

His  mother  sat  looking  at  him  rather 
ruefully.  "Would  you  feel  so  badly  if 
she  were  to  do  it  ?" 

"She  may  do  it  without  my  consent; 
she  shall  never  do  it  w^th,"  said  Macar- 
thy Grice. 


"Well,  I  could  see  last  evening,  by  the 
way  you  acted — "  his  mother  murmured, 
as  if  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  try  and 
enter  into  his  opposition. 

"  How  did  I  act,  ma'am  ?" 

"Well,  you  acted  as  if  you  didn't 
think  much  of  the  English." 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  said  the  young  man. 

' '  Agatha  noticed  it,  and  she  thought  Sir 
Rufus  noticed  it  too." 

"They have  such  thick  hides  in  gener- 
al that  they  don't  notice  anything.  But 
if  he  is  more  sensitive  than  the  others, 
X^erhaps  it  will  keep  him  away." 

"Would  you  like  to  wound  him,  Ma- 
carthy ?"  his  mother  inquired,  with  an 
accent  of  timid  reproach. 

"Wound  him?  I  should  like  to  kill 
him!  Please  to  let  Agatha  know  that 
we'll  move  on,"  the  young  man  added. 

Mrs.  Grice  got  up  as  if  she  were  about 
to  comply  with  this  injunction,  but  she 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
asked  of  her  son,  with  a  quaint  effort  of 
conscientious  impartiality  which  would 
have  made  him  smile  if  he  had  been  ca- 
pable of  smiling  in  such  a  connection, 
"Don't  you  think  that  in  some  respects 
the  English  are  a  fine  nation  ?" 

"Well,  yes;  I  like  them  for  pale  ale, 
and  note-paper,  and  umbrellas;  and  I  got 
a  first-rate  trunk  there  the  other  day. 
But  I  want  my  sister  to  marry  one  of  her 
own  people," 

"Yes,  I  presume  it  would  be  better," 
Mrs.  Grice  remarked.  "But  Sir  Rufus 
has  occupied  very  high  positions  in  his 
own  country." 

"I  know  the  kind  of  positions  he  has 
occupied;  I  can  tell  what  they  were  by 
looking  at  him.  The  more  he  has  done 
of  that,  the  more  intensely  he  represents 
what  I  don't  like." 

"Of  course  he  would  stand  up  for  Eng- 
land," Mrs.  Grice  felt  herself  compelled  to 
admit. 

"  Then  why  the  mischief  doesn't  he  do 
so,  instead  of  running  round  after  Ameri- 
cans ?"  Macarthy  demanded. 

"He  doesn't  run  round  after  us;  but 
we  knew  his  sister,  Lady  Bolitho,  in 
Rome.  She  is  a  most  sweet  woman,  and 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  her;  she  took  a 
great  fancy  to  Agatha.  I  surmise  she 
mentioned  us  to  him  pretty  often  when 
she  went  back  to  England,  and  when  he 
came  abroad  for  his  autumn  holiday,  as 
he  calls  it — he  met  us  first  in  the  Enga- 
dine,  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  and  came 
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down  here  with  us — it  seemed  as  if  we 
ah'eady  knew  him  and  he  knew  us.  He 
is  very  talented,  and  he  is  quite  well 
off." 

"Mother,"  said  Macarthy  Grice,  going 
close  to  the  old  lady,  and  speaking  very 
gravely,  "why  do  you  know  so  much 
about  him  ?  Why  have  you  gone  into 
it  so  ?" 

"I  haven't  gone  into  it;  I  only  know 
what  he  has  told  us." 

"But  why  have  you  given  him  the 
right  to  tell  you  ^'  How  does  it  concern 
you  whether  he  is  well  off  ?" 

The  poor  woman  began  to  look  flurried 
and  scared.  "  My  son,  I  have  giv^en  him 
no  right;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Besides,  it  wasn't  he  who  told  us  he  is 
well  off;  it  was  his  sister." 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  you 
hadn't  known  his  sister,"  said  the  j'oung 
man,  gloomily. 

"Gracious,  Macarthy,  we  must  know 
some  one!"  Mrs.  Grice  rejoined,  with  a 
flicker  of  spirit, 

' '  I  don't  see  the  necessity  ■  of  your 
knowing  the  English." 

"Why,  Macarthy,  can't  we  even  know 
them  ?"  pleaded  his  mother. 

"You  see  the  sort  of  thing  it  gets  you 
into." 

"It  hasn't  got  us  into  anything.  No- 
thing has  been  done." 

"So  much  the  better,  mother  darling," 
said  the  young  man.  "In  that  case  we 
will  go  on  to  Venice.  Where  is  he  go- 
ing?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  he  won't 
come  on  to  Venice  if  we  don't  ask  him." 

"I  don't  believe  any  delicacy  would 
prevent  him,"  Macarthy  rejoined.  "But 
he  loathes  me;  that's  an  advantage." 

"He  loathes  you — when  he  wanted  so 
to  knoAV  you  V 

"  Oh  yes,  I  understand.  Well,  now  he 
knows  me!  He  knows  he  hates  every- 
thing I  like,  and  I  hate  everything  he 
likes."  ^ 

"  He  doesn't  imagine  you  hate  your  sis- 
ter, I  suppose!"  said  the  old  lady^with  a 
little  vague  laugh. 

"Mother,"  said  Macarthy,  still  in  front 
of  her,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  "I 
verily  believe  I  should  hate  her  if  she 
were  to  marry  him." 

"  Oh,  gracious !  my  son!  don^t!  don't," 
cried  Mrs.  Grice,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms  with  a  shudder  of  horror,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  on  his  shoulder. 


Her  son  held  her  close,  and  as  he  bent 
over  her  he  went  on:  "Dearest  mother, 
don't  you  see  that  we  must. remain  to- 
gether— that  at  anj^  rate  we  mustn't  be 
separated  by  different  ideas,  different  as- 
sociations and  institutions  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  family  has  ever  had  more  of  the 
feeling  that  holds  people  closely  together 
than  we  have  had  ;  therefore,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  keep  it,  let  us  find  our  happi- 
ness in  it,  as  we  always  have  done.  Of 
course  Agatha  will  marry  some  day,  but 
why  need  she  marry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  gulf  ?  You  and  she  are  all  I 
have,  and — I  may  be  selfish — I  should 
like  ver}^  much  to  keep  you." 

"  Of  course  I  will  let  her  know  the  way 
you  feel,"  said  the  old  lady,  a  moment 
later;* rearranging  her  cap  and  her  shawl, 
and  putting  away  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"It's  a  matter  she  certainly  ought  to 
understand.  She  would  wish  to,  unless 
she  is  very  much  changed,"  Macarthy 
added,  ^s  if  he  saw  all  this  with  high  lu- 
cidity. 

"Oh,  slie  isn't  changed — she'll  never 
change !''  his  mother  exclaimed,  with  re- 
bounding optimism.  She  thought  it  wick- 
ed not  to  take  cheerful  views. 

"  She  wouldn't  if  she  were  to  marry  an 
Englishman,"  he  declared,  as  Mrs.  Grice 
left  him  to  go  to  her  daughter. 

She  told  him  an  hour  later  that  Agatha 
would  be  quite  ready  to  start  for  Venice 
on  the  morrow,  and  that  she  said  he  need 
have  no  fear  that  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore 
w^ould  follow  them.  He  was  naturally 
anxious  to  know  from  her  what  had  pass- 
ed between  her  and  the  girl,  but  the  only 
very  definite  information  he  extracted  was 
to  the  effect  that  Agatha  had  declared, 
with  infinite  feeling,  that  she  would  never 
marry  an  enemy  of  her  country.  When 
he  saw  her,  later  in  the  day,  he  thought 
she  had  been  crying;  but  there  was  no- 
thing in  her  manner  to  show  that  she 
resented  any  pressure  her  mother  might 
have  represented  to  her  that  he  had  put 
upon  her,  or  that  she  was  making  a  re- 
luctant sacrifice.  Agatha  Grice  was  very 
fond  of  her  brother,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
upright,  distinguished,  /and  exceedingly 
mindful  of  the  protection  and  support  that 
he  owed  her  mother  and  herself.  He  was 
perverse  and  obstinate,  but  she  was  aware 
that  in  essentials  he  was  supremely  ten- 
der, and  he  had  always  been  very  much 
the  most  eminent  figure  in  her  horizon. 
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No  allusion  was  made  between  them  to 
Sir  Rufus  Chasemore,  thoug-li  the  silence 
on  eitlier  side  was  rather  a  conscious  one, 
and  they  talked  of  the  prospective  plea- 
sures of  Venice,  and  of  tlie  arrangements 
Macarthy  would  be  able  to  make  in  regard 
to  his  mother's  spending  another  winter 
in  Rome.    He  was  to  accompany  them  to 
Venice  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  them 
there,  after  which  he  was  to  return  to 
London,  to  terminate  liis  business,  and 
then  take  his  way  back  to  New  York. 
There  was  a  plan  of  his  coming  to  see 
them  again  later  iu  the  winter,  in  Rome,  if 
he  should  succeed  in  getting  .six  weeks  off. 
As  a  mail  of  energy  and  decision,  though 
indeed  of  a  somewhat  irritable  stomach, 
he  made  light  of  tlie  Atlantic  voyage;  it 
was  a  rest  and  a  relief,  alternating  witli 
liis  close  attention  to  business.    That  tlie 
disunion  produced  by  the  state  of  Mrs. 
Grice's  health  was  a  source  of  constant  re- 
gret, and  even  of  much  depression  to  him, 
was  Avell  known  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
wlio  would  not  have  broken  up  his  home 
by  coming  to  live  in  Europe  if  lie  had  not 
insisted  upon  it.    Macarthy  was  in  tlie 
liighest  degree  conscientious,  and  capable 
of  suffering  the  extremity  of  discomfort 
in  a  cause  which  he  held  to  be  right.  But 
his  mother  and  sister  ivere  his  home,  all 
the  same,  and  in  their  absence  he  was 
perceptibly  desolate.    Fortunately  it  had 
been  hoped  that  a  couple  of  southern  win- 
ters would  quite  set  Mrs.  Grice  up  again, 
and  that  then  everything,  in  America, 
would  be  as  it  had  been  before.  Agatha's 
affection  for  her  brother  was  very  nearly 
as  great  as  his  affection  for  herself;  but 
it  took  the  form  of  wishing  that  his  lone- 
liness might  be  the  cause  of  his  marrying 
some  thoroughly  nice  girl,  inasmuch  as, 
after  all,  her  mother  and  she  might  not 
always  be  there.     Fraternal  tenderness 
in  Macarthy 's  bosom  followed  a  different 
logic.    He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  that 
he  had  a  secret  hope  that  she  would  never 
marry  at  all.    He  had  spoken  otherwise 
to  his  mother,  because  that  was  the  only 
way  not  to  seem  offensively  selfish ;  but 
the  bottom  of  his  thought,  as  the  French 
say,  was  that  on  the  day  Agatha  should 
marry  she  would  throw  him  over.  On 
the  day  she  should  marry  an  Englishman 
she  would  not  throw  him  over — she  would 
betray  him.    That  is,  she  would  betray 
her  country,  and  it  came  to  the  same 
thing.    Macarthy's  patriotism  was  of  so 
intense  a  hue  that,  to  his  own  sense,  the 
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national  life  and  his  own  life  flowed  in  an 
indistinguishable  current. 

The  particular  Englishman  he  had  his 
eye  upon  now  was  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
visible  before  luncheon.    He  had  told 
Agatha,  who  mentioned  it  to  her  brother, 
that  in  the  morning  he  was  immersed  in 
work — in  letter-writing.    Macarthy  won- 
dered what  his  work  might  be,  but  did 
not  condescend  to  inquire.    He  was  en- 
lightened, however,  by  happening  by  an 
odd  chance  to  observe  an  allusion  to  Sir 
Rufus  in  a  copy  of  the  London  Times 
which  he  took  up  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  hotel.    This  occurred  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  the  writer  of 
which  accused  Agatha's  friend  of  having 
withheld  from  the  public  some  informa- 
tion to  which  the  public  was  entitled. 
The  information  had  respect  to  "the  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa,"  and  Sir  Rufus 
was  plainly  an  agent  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  head  of  some  kind  of  de- 
partment or  sub-department.  'This  didn't 
make  Macarthy  like  him  any  better.  He 
was  displeased  with  the  idea  of  England's 
possessing  colonies  at  all,  and  considered 
that  she  had  acquired  them  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  held  them  by  a  frail  and  un- 
natural tenure.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
any  man  who  occupied  a  place  in  this  un- 
righteous system  must  have  false,  detest- 
able views.    Sir  Rufus  Chasemore  turned 
up  on  the  terrace  in  the  afternoon,  and 
bore  himself  with  the  serenity  of  a  man 
unconscious  of  the  damaging  inferences 
that  had  been  formed  about  him.  Ma- 
carthy neither  avoided  him  nor  sought 
him  out — he  even  relented  a  little  toward 
him  mentally  when  he  thought  of  the 
loss  he  was  about  to  inflict  on  him ;  but 
when  the  Englishman  approached  him 
and  appeared  to  wish  to  renew  their  con- 
versation of  the  evening  before,  it  struck 
him  that  he  wg.s  wanting  in  delicacy. 
There  was  nothing  strange  in  that,  how- 
ever, for  delicacy  and  tact  were  not  the 
strong  point  of  one's  transatlantic  cousins, 
with  whom  one  had  always  to  dot  one's 
i's.    It  seemed  to  Macarthy  that  Sir  Ru- 
fus Chasemore  ought  to  have  guessed  that 
he  didn't  desire  to  keep  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  tliough  indeed  the  young 
American  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
say  how  he  was  to  guess  it,  inasmuch  as 
he  would  have  resented  the  im])utation 
that  he  himself  had  been  rude  enough  to 
make  such  a  fact  patent.     The  American 
ladies  were  in  their  apartments,  occui)ied 
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in  some  manner  connected  with  their  in- 
tended retreat,  and  there  was  nothing*  for 
Macarthy  but  to  stroll  up  and  down  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  with  the  personage 
who  was  so  provokingiy  the  cause  of  it. 
It  had  come  over  him  now  that  he  should 
have  liked  extremely  to  spend  several 
days  on  the  lake  of  Como.    The  place 
struck  him  as  much  more  delicious  than 
it  had  do]ie  while  he  chafed  the  day  be- 
fore at  the  absence  of  his  relations.  He 
was  angry  with  the  Englishman  for  for- 
cing him  to  leave  it,  and  still  more  angry 
with  him  for  showing  so  little  responsi- 
bility, or  even  perception,  in  regard  to 
the  matter.    It  occurred  to  him  while  he 
was  in  this  humor  that  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  make  himself  so  disagreeable  that 
Sir  Rufus  would  take  to  his  heels  and 
never  reappear,  fleeing  before  the  por- 
tent of  such  an  insufferable  brother-in- 
law.    But  this  plan  demanded  powers  of 
execution  which  Macarthy  did  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  possessed ;  he  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  him  to  divest  himself 
of  his  character  of  a  polished  American 
gentleman. 

If  he  found  himself  dissenting  from 
most  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  which 
Sir  Rufus  Chasemore  happened  to  ex- 
press in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
there  was  nothing  perverse  in  that;  it 
was  a  simple  fact,  apparently,  that  the 
Englishman  had  nothing  in  common  with 
him,  and  was  predestined  to  enunciate 
propositions  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  assent.  Moreover,  how  could 
he  assent  to  i)ropositions  enunciated  in 
that  short,  ofi'-hand,  clipping  tone,  with 
the  words  running  into  each  other,  and 
the  voice  rushing  up  and  down  the  scale  ? 
Macarthy,  who  spoke  very  slowly,  with 
great  distinctness,  and  in  general  with 
great  correctness,  was  annoyed  not  only 
by  his  comj)anion's  intonation,  but  by 
the  odd  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  licen- 
tious application  that  he  made  of  certain 
words.  He  struck  him  as  wanting  in 
reverence  for  the  language,  which  Ma- 
carthy had  an  idea,  not  altogether  unjust, 
that  he  himself  deeply  cherished.  He 
would  have  admitted  that  these  things 
were  small  and  not  great,  but  in  the  usual 
relations  of  life  the  small  things  count 
more  than  the  great,  and  they  sufficed,  at 
any  rate,  to  remind  him  of  the  essential 
antipathy  and  incompatibility  w^ich  he 
had  always  believed  to  exist  between  an 
Englishman   and  an  American.  They 


were,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  disa- 
greeable to  each  other,  both  mentally  and 
physically  irreconcilable.    In  cases  where 
this  want  of  correspondence  had  been 
bridged  over,  it  was  because  the  Ameri- 
can had  made  weak  concessions,  had  been 
shamefully  accommodating.    That  was  a 
kind  of  thing  the  Englishman,  to  do  him 
justice,  never  did;  he  had  at  least  the 
courage  of  his  prejudices.    It  was  not 
unknown  to  Macarthy  that  the  repug- 
nance in  question  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  the  American  male,  as  was  shown  by 
a  thousand  international  marriages,  which 
had  transplanted  as  many  of  his  coun- 
trywomen to  unnatural  British  homes. 
That  variation  had  to  be  allowed  for,  and 
the  young  man  felt  that  he  was  allowing 
for  it  when  he  reflected  that  very  likely 
his  own  sister  liked  the  way  Sir  Rufus 
Chasemore  spoke.    In  fact  he  was  inti- 
mately convinced  she  liked  it,  which  was 
a  reason  the  more  for  their  quitting  Cade- 
nabbia  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Ri^fus  took  the  opposite  point  of 
view  quite  as  much  as  himself,  only  he 
took  it  gayly  and  familiarly  and  laughed 
about  it,  as  if  he  were  amused  at  the 
preferences  his  comi>anion  betrayed,  and 
especially  amused  that  he  should  hold 
them  so  gravely,  so  almost  gloomily. 
This  sociable  jocosity,  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  three  months,  was 
what  appeared  to  Macarthy  so  indelicate. 
They  talked  no  politics,  and  Sir  Rufus 
said  nothing  more  about  America ;  but  it 
stuck  out  of  the  Englishman  at  every 
pore  that  he  was  a  resolute  and  consistent 
conservative,  a  prosperous,  accomplished, 
professional,  official  Tory.  It  gave  Ma- 
carthy a  kind  of  palpitation  to  think  that 
his  sister  had  been  in  danger  of  associa- 
ting herself  with  such  arrogant  theories; 
not  that  a  woman's  political  creed  mat- 
tered, but  that  of  her  husband  did.  He 
had  an  impression  that  he  himself  was  a 
passionate  democrat,  an  unshrinking  rad- 
ical. It  was  a  proof  of  how  far  Sir  Ru- 
fus's  manner  was  from  being  satisfactory 
to  his  companion  that  the  latter  was  un- 
able to  guess  whether  he  already  knew  of 
the  sudden  determination  of  his  Ameri- 
can friends  to  leave  Cadei^bbia,  or  wheth- 
er their  intention  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  Macartliy's  casual  mention  of  it, 
which  apparently  didn't  put  him  out  at 
all,  eliciting  nothing  more  than  a  frank, 
cheerful  expression  of  regret,  Macarthy 
somehow  mistrusted  a  man  who  could 
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conceal  his  emotions  like  that.  How 
could  he  have  known  they  were  going 
unless  Agatha  had  told  him,  and  how 
could  Agatha  have  told  him,  since  she 
couldn't  as  yet  have  seen  him?  It  did 
not  even  occur  to  the  young  man  to  sus- 
pect that  she  might  have  conveyed  the 
unwelcome  news  to  him  by  a  letter.  And 
if  he  hadn't  known  it,  why  wasn't  he 
more  startled  and  discomfited  when  Ma- 
carthy  dealt  the  blow  ?  The  young  Amer- 
ican made  up  his  mind  at  last  that  the 
reason  why  Sir  Rufus  was  not  startled 
was  that  he  had  thought  in  advance  it 
would  be  no  more  than  natural  that  the 
newly  arrived'  brother  should  wish  to 
spoil  his  game.  But  in  that  case  why 
wasn't  he  angry  with  him  for  such  a  dis- 
position? Why  did  he  come  after  him 
and  insist  on  talking  with  him  ?  There 
seemed  to  Macarthy  something  impudent 
in  this  incongruity — as  if  to  the  mind  of 
an  English  statesman  the  animosity  of  a 
Yankee  lawyer  were  really  of  too  little 
account. 

III. 

It  may  be  intimated  to  the  reader  that 
Agatha  Grice  had  written  no  note  to  her 
English  friend,  and  she  held  no  commu- 
nication  with  him  of  any  sort,  till  after 
she  had  left  the  table  dlwte  with  her 
mother  and  brother  in  the  evening.  Sir 
Rufus  had  seated  himself  at  dinner  in 
the  same  place  as  the  night  before;  he 
was  already  occupying  it,  and  he  simply 
bowed  to  her,  with  a  smile,  from  a  dis- 
tance, when  she  came  into  the  room.  As 
she  passed  out  to  the  terrace,  later,  with 
her  companions,  he  overtook  her,  and  said 
to  her,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice  than  usu- 
al, that  he  had  been  exceedingly  sorry  to 
hear  that  she  was  leaving  Cadenabbia  so 
soon.  Was  it  really  true  ?  couldn't  they 
put  it  off  a  little  ?  shouldn't  they  find  the 
weather  too  hot  in  Venice,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes too  numerous  ?  Agatha  saw  that 
Sir  Rufus  asked  these  questions  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  her  away,  engaging 
her  in  a  walk,  in  some  talk  to  which  they 
should  have  no  listeners,  and  she  resisted 
him  at  first  a  little,  keeping  near  the  oth- 
ers, because  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  morning,  in  deep  and  solitary  medi- 
tation, that  she  would  force  him  to  un- 
derstand that  further  acquaintance  could 
lead  to  nothing  profitable  for  either  par- 
ty. It  presently  came  over  her,  however, 
that  it  would  take  some  little  time  to  ex- 
plain this  truth,  and  that  the  time  might 


be  obtained  by  their  walking  a  certain 
distance  along  the  charming  shore  of  the 
lake  together.  The  windows  of  the  ho- 
tel and  of  the  little  water-side  houses  and 
villas  projected  long  shafts  of  lamp-light 
over  the  place,  which  shimmered  on  the 
water,  broken  by  the  slow-moving  barges, 
laden  with  musicians,  and  gave  the  whole 
region  the  air  of  an  illuminated  garden 
surrounding  a  magnificent  pond.  Aga- 
tha made  the  further  reflection  that  it 
would  be  only  common  kindness  to  give 
Sir  Rufus  an  opportunity  to  say  anything 
he  wished  to  say,  that  is,  within  the.lim-  * 
its  she  was  prepared  to  allow;  they  had 
been  too  good  friends  to  separate  without 
some  of  the  forms  of  regret,  without  a 
backward  look  at  least,  since  they  might 
not  enjoy  a  forward  one.  In  short,  she 
had  taken  in  the  morning  a  resolution  so 
virtuous,  founded  on  so  high  and  large  a 
view  of  the  whole  situation,  that  she  felt 
herself  entitled  to  some  reward,  some  pre- 
sent liberty  of  action.  She  turned  away 
from  her  relatives  with  Sir  Rufus — she 
observed  that  they  paid  no  attention  to 
her — and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  stroll- 
ing by  his  side  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  hotel. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to 
do,"  he  said,  as  they  went;  ''I  should 
like  to  turn  up  in  Venice — about  a  week 
hence." 

"I  don't  recommend  you  to  do  that," 
the  girl  replied,  promptly  enough,  though 
as  soon  as  she  had  sjioken  she  bethought 
herself  that  she  could  give  him  no  def- 
inite reason  why  he  should  not  follow 
her;  she  could  give  him  no  reason  at  all 
that  would  not  be  singularly  wanting  in 
delicacy.  She  had  a  movement  of  vexa- 
tion with  her  brother  for  having  put  her 
in  a  false  position;  it  was  the  first,  for  in 
the  morning,  when  her  mother  repeated 
to  her  what  Macarthy  had  said,  and  she 
perceived  all  that  it  implied,  she  had  not 
been  in  the  least  angry  with  him — she 
sometimes,  indeed,  wondered  why  she  was 
not — and  she  didn't  i)ropose  to  become  so 
for  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore.  What  she  had 
been  was  sad,  and  touched,  too,  with  a 
sense  of  horror — horror  at  the  idea  that 
she  might  be  in  danger  of  denying,  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  insinuating  alien, 
the  pieties  and  sanctities  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up.  Sir  Rufus  was  a  tre- 
mendous conservative,  though  perhaps 
that  didn't  matter  so  much,  and  he  had 
let  her  know  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
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acquaintance  that  lie  had  never  likecl 
Americans  in  the  least  as  a  people.  As 
it  was  appareiit  that  he  liked  her — all 
American,  and  very  American,  as  she  was 
— she  had  regarded  this  shortcoming  only 
in  its  minor  bearings,  and  it  had  even  en- 
tertained her  to  form  a  private  project  of 
converting  him  to  a  friendlier  view.  If 
she  hadn't  found  him  a  charming  man, 
she  wouldn't  have  cared  what  he  thought 
about  her  country  people ;  but,  as  it  ha]3- 
pened,  she  did  find  him  a  charming  man, 
and  it  grieved  her  to  see  a  mind  that  was 
really  worthy  of  the  finest  initiations  (as 
regarded  the  American  question)  wasting 
itself  on  poor  prejudices.  Somehow,  by 
showing  him  how  nice  she  was  herself, 
she  could  make  him  like  the  people  bet- 
ter with  whom  she  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon, and  as  he  admitted  that  his  obser- 
vation of  them  had,  after  all,  been  very 
restricted,  she  would  also  make  him  know 
them  better.  This  prospect  drew  her  on 
till  suddenly  her  brother  sounded  the 
note  of  warning.  When  it  came  she  un- 
derstood it  perfectly;  she  couldn't  i^re- 
tend  that  she  didn't.  If  she  didn't  look 
out,  she  would  give  her  country  away; 
and  in  the  j^rivacy  of  her  own  room  she 
had  colored  up  to  her  hair  at  the  thought. 
She  had  a  lurid  vision  in  which  the  chance 
seemed  to  be  greater  that  Sir  Rufus  Chase- 
more  would  bring  her  over  to  his  side 
than  that  she  should  make  him  like  any- 
thing he  had  begun  by  disliking;  so  that 
she  resisted,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
complications  whicli  might  arise  from  al- 
lowing a  prejudiced  Englishman  to  pos- 
sess himself,  as  he  evidently  desired  to 
do,  of  her  affections,  would  be  much 
greater  than  a  sensitive  girl  with  other 
loyalties  to  observe  might  be  able  to 
manage.  A  moment  after  she  had  said 
to  her  companion  that  she  didn't  recom- 
mend him  to  come  to  Venice  she  added 
that  of  course  he  was  free  to  do  as  he 
liked;  only  why  should  he  come  if  he 
was  sure,  the  place  was  so  uncomforta- 
ble ?  To  this  Sir  Rufus  replied'  that  he 
didn't  care  how  uncomfortable  it  ^as  if 
she  should  be  there,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  he  wouldn't  put  up  with  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  days  more  of  her  society. 

"Oh,  if  it's  for  that  you  are  coming," 
the  girl  replied,  laughiiig_  and  feeling 
nervous — feeling  that  something;  was  in 
the  air  which  she  had  wished  precisely  to 
keep  out  of  it — "Oh,  if  it's  for  that  you  are 
coming,  you  had  very  much  better  not  take 


the  trouble ;  you  would  have  very  little  of 
my  society.  While  my  brother  is  with  us, 
all  my  time  will  be  given  up  to  him." 

"Confound  your  brother!"  Sir  Rufus 
exclaimed.  Then  he  went  on:  "You  told 
me  yourself  he  wouldn't  be  with  you 
long.  After  he's  gone  you  will  be  free 
again,  and  you  will  still  be  in  Venice, 
sha'n't  you  ?  I  do  want  to  float  in  a  gon- 
dola with  you." 

"It's  very  possible  my  brother  may  be 
with  us  for  weeks." 

Sir  Rufus  hesitated  a  moment.  "I  see 
what  you  mean — that  he  won't  leave  you 
so  long  as  I  am  about  the  place.  In  that 
case,  if  you  are  so  fond  of  him,  you  ought 
to  take  it  as  a  kindness  of  me  to  hover 
about."  Before  the  girl  had  time  to  make 
a  rejoinder  to  this  ingenious  proposition 
he  added,  ^' Why  in  the  world  has  he  tak- 
en such  a  dislike  to  me  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  any  dislike,"  Ag- 
atha said,  not  very  honestly.  "He  has 
expressed  none  to  me." 

"He  li^s  to  me,  then.  He  quite  loathes 
me," 

She  was  silent  a  little.  Then  she  in- 
quired, "And  do  you  like  him  very 
much  ?" 

"  I  think  he's  immense  fun  !  He's  very 
clever,  like  most  of  the  Americans  I  have 
seen,  including  yourself.  I  should  like 
to  show  him  I  like  him,  and  I  have  sa- 
laamed and  kowtowed  to  him  whenever  I 
had  a  chance;  but  he  won't  let  me  get 
near  him.    Hang  it,  it's  cruel!" 

"It's  not  directed  to  you,  in  particular, 
any  dislike  he  may  have.  I  have  told 
you  before  that  he  doesn't  like  the  Eng- 
lish," Agatha  remarked. 

'•'Bless  me!  no  more  do  I!  But  my 
best  friends  have  been  among  them." 

"I  don't  say  I  agree  with  my  brother, 
and  I  don't  say  I  disagree  with  him,"  Sir 
Rufus's  companion  went  on.  "I  have 
told  you  before  that  we  are  of  Irish  de- 
scent, on  my  mother's  side.  Her  mother 
was  a  Macartliy.  We  have  kept  up  the 
name,  and  we  have  kept  up  the  feeling." 

"  I  see — so  that  even  if  the  Yankee 
were  to  let  me  off,  the  Paddy  would  come 
down!  That's  a  most  unholy  combina- 
tion. But  you  remembeif,  I  hope,  what  I 
have  also  told  you — that  I  am  quite  as 
Irish  as  you  can  ever  be.  I  had  an  Irish 
grandmother — a  beauty  of  beauties,  a  cer- 
tain Lady  Laura  Fitzgibbon,  qui  vaut 
bien  la  voire.  A  charming  old  woman 
she  was." 
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"Oh,  well,  she  wasn't  of  our  kind,"  the 
girl  exclaimed,  laughing. 

"You  mean  that  yours  wasn't  charm- 
ing ?  In  the  presence  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter permit  me  to  doubt  it." 

"Well,  I  suppose  that  those  hostilities 
of  race — transmitted  and  hereditary,  as  it 
^vere — are  the  greatest  of  all."  Agatha 
Grice  uttered  this  sage  reflection  by  no 
means  in  the  tone  of  successful  contro- 
versy, and  with  the  faintest  possible  tre- 
mor in  her  voice. 

' '  Good  God !  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
a  hostility  of  race,  a  legendary  feud,  is 
to  prevent  you  and  me  from  meeting 
again  ?"  The  Englishman  stopped  short 
as  he  made  this  inquiry,  but  Agatha  con- 
tinued to  walk,  as  if  that  might  help  her 
to  elude  it.  She  had  come  out  ^vith  a 
perfectly  sincere  determination  to  x^revent 
Sir  Rufus  from  saying  w^hat  she  believed 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  if  her  voice  had 
trembled  just  now,  it  was  because  it  be- 
gan to  come  over  her  that  her  prevent- 
ive measures  would  fail.  The  only  tol- 
erably efficacious  one  would  be  to  turn 
straight  round  and  go  home.  But  there 
would  be  a  rudeness  in  this  course,  and 
even  a  want  of  dignity;  and  besides,  she 
didn't  wish  to  go  home.  She  compro- 
mised by  not  answering  her  companion's 
question,  and  though  she  couldn't  see 
him,  she  was  aware  that  he  was  looking 
after  her  with  an  expression  in  his  face 
of  high  impatience  momentarily  baffled. 
She  knew  that  exx^ression,  and  thought  it 
handsome;  she  knew  all  his  expressions, 
and  thought  them  all  handsome.  He 
overtook  her  in  a  few  moments,  and 
then  she  w^as  surprised  that  he  should 
be  laughing,  as  he  exclaimed,  "It's  too 
absurd! — it's  too  absurd!"  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  she  understood 
the  nature  of  his  laughter,  as  she  under- 
stood everything  else.  If  she  was  ner- 
vous, he  was  scarcely  less  so;  his  whole 
manner  now  expressed  the  temper  of  a 
man  wishing  to  ascertain  rapidly  w^heth- 
er  he  may  enjoy  or  must  miss  great  hap- 
piness. Before  she  knew  it  he  had  spok- 
en the  words  which  she  had  flattered 
herself  he  should  not  s^oeak;  he  had  said 
that  since  there  appeared  to  be  a  doubt 
whether  they  should  soon  meet  again,  it 
was  important  he  should  seize  the  present 
occasion.  He  was  very  glad,  after  all, 
because  for  several  days  he  had  been 
wanting  to  speak.  He  loved  her  as  he 
had  never  loved  any  woman,  and  he  be- 


sought her  earnestly  to  believe  it.  What 
was  this  crude  stuff  about  disliking  the 
English  and  disliking  the  Americans? 
what  had  questions  of  nationality  to  do 
with  it  any  more  than  questions  of  orni- 
thology ?  It  was  a  question  simx)ly  of  be- 
ing his  wife,  and  that  was  rather  between 
themselves,  wasn't  it  ?  He  besought  her 
to  consider  it,  as  he  had  been  turning  it 
over  from  almost  the  first  hour  he  met  her. 
It  was  not  in  Agatha's  power  to  go  her 
w^ay  now,  because  he  had  laid  his  hand 
ux3on  her  in  a  manner  that  kept  her  mo- 
tionless, and  w^hile  he  talked  to  her  in 
low,  kind  tones,  touching  her  face  with 
the  breath  of  supx)lication,  she  stood  tliere 
in  the  warm  darkness,  very  pale,  looking 
as  if  she  were  listening  to  a  threat  of  in- 
jury rather  than  to  a  declaration  of  love. 
"  Of  course  I  ought  to  speak  to  your  mo- 
ther," he  said;  "I  ought  to  have  spoken 
to  her  first.  But  your  leaving  at  an 
hour's  notice,  and  apparently  wishing  to 
shake  me  off,  has  given  me  no  time.  For 
God's  sake,  give  me  your  permission,  and 
I  will  do  it  to-night." 

"Don't — don't  speak  to  my  mother," 
said  Agatha,  mournfully. 

"Don't  tell  me  to-morrow,  then,  that 
she  won't  hear  of  it!" 

"  She  likes  you.  Sir  Rufus,"  the  girl  re- 
joined, in  the  same  singular,  hopeless  tone. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  imply  by 
that  that  you  don't!" 

"No;  I  like  you,  of  course;  otherwise 
I  should  never  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
in  this  position,  because  I  hate  it."  The 
girl  uttered  these  last  words  with  a  sud- 
den burst  of  emotion,  and  an  equally 
sudden  failure  of  sequence,  and  turning 
round  quickly,  began  to  walk  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  had  come.  Her 
comx)anion,  however,  was  again  beside 
her,  close  to  her,  and  he  found  means  to 
prevent  her  from  going  as  fast  as  she 
wished.  History  has  lost  the  record  of 
w^hat  at  that  moment  he  said  to  her;  it 
was  something  that  made  her  exclaim,  in 
a  tone  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  into  tears:  "Please  don't  say 
that,  or  anything  like  it,  again,  Sir  Rufus, 
or  I  shall  have  to  take  leave  of  you  for- 
ever, this  instant,  on  the  spot."  He  strove 
to  be  obedient,  and  they  walked  on  a  lit- 
tle in  silence;  a.fter  Avhich  she  resumed, 
with  a  slightly  different  manner:  "I  am 
very  sorry  you  have  said  this  to-night. 
You  have  troubled  and  distressed  me;  it 
isn't  a  good  time." 
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''I  wonder  if  you  would  favor  me  with 
your  idea  of  what  might  be  a  good  time 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  never.  lam 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me.  I  beg  you  to  believe  me 
when  I  say  this.  But  I  don't  think  I  shall 
evermarr^^  I  have  other  duties.  I  can't 
do  what  I  like  with  my  life." 

At  this  Sir  Rufus  made  her  stop  again, 
to  tell  him  what  she  meant  by  such  an  ex- 
traordinary speech.  What  overwhelming 
duties  had  she,  pray,  and  what  restrictions 
upon  her  life  that  made  her  so  different 
from  otlier  women  ?  He  couldn't,  for  his 
part,  imagine  a  woman  more  free.  She 
explained  that  she  had  her  mother,  who 
was  terribly  delicate,  and  who  must  be 
her  first  thought  and  her  first  care.  No- 
thing would  induce  her  to  leave  her  mo- 
ther. She  was  all  her  mother  had  except 
Macartby,  who  was  absorbed  in  his  jyvo- 
fession. 

"What  possible  question  need  there  be 
of  your  leaving  her?"  the  Englishman  de- 
manded. "What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  that  she  should  live  with  us,  and 
that  we  should  take  care  of  her  together  ? 
You  say  she  is  so  good  as  to  like  me,  and 
I  assure  you  I  like  her — most  uncom- 
monly." 

"It  would  be  impossible  that  we  should 
take  her  away  from  my  brother,"  said  the 
girl,  after  a  hesitation. 

"Take  her  away?"  And  Sir  Rufus 
Chasemore  stood  staring.  "Well,  if  he 
won't  look  after  her  himself — you  say  he 
is  so  taken  uj)  with  his  work — he  lias  no 
earthly  right  to  i^revent  other  people  from 
doing  so." 

"  It's  not  a  man's  business — it's  mine — 
it's  her  daughter's." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  think,  and 
what  in  the  world  do  I  wish  but  to  help 
you?  If  she  requires  a  mild  climate,  we 
will  find  some  lovely  place  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  be  as  happy  there  as  the 
day  is  long." 

"So  that  Macarthy  would  have  to  come 
there  to  see  his  mother  ?  Fancy  Macarthy 
in  the  south  of  England — especially  as 
Iiappy  as  the  day  is  long  1  He  would  find 
the  day  very  long,"  Agatha  Grice  con- 
tinued, with  the  strange  little  laugh  which 
expressed — or  rather  which  disguised — 
the  mixture  of  her  feelings.  .  "He  would 
never  consent." 

' '  Never  consent  to  what  ?  Is  what  you 
mean  to  say  that  be  would  never  consent 
to  your   marriage?    I  certainly  never 


dreamed  that  you  would  have  to  ask  him. 
Haven't  you  defended  to  me  again  and 
again  the  freedom,  the  independence,  with 
which  American  girls  marry?  Where  is 
the  independence  when  it  comes  to  your 
own  case  ?"  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  he  went  on,  with 
bitterness:  "  Why  don't  you  say  outright 
that  you  are  afraid  of  your  brother  ?  Miss 
Grice,  I  never  dreamed  that  that  would 
be  your  answer  to  an  offer  of  everything 
that  a  man — and  a  man  of  some  distinc- 
tion, I  may  say,  for  it  would  be  affectation 
in  me  to  pretend  that  I  consider  myself  a 
nonentity — can  lay  at  the  feet  of  a  wo- 
man." 

The  girl  didiiot  reply  immediately ;  she 
appeared  to  think  over  intenth^  what  he 
had  saicl  taher,  and  while  she  did  so  she 
turned  her  white  face  and  her  charming 
serious  eyes  upon  him.  When  at  last 
she  spoke  it  was  in  a  very  gentle,  consid- 
erate tone.  "You  are  wrong  in  suj^posing 
that  I  am  afraid  of  my  brother.  How 
can  I  be  affraid  of  a  person  of  whom  I  am 
so  exceedingly  fond  ?" 

"Oh,  the  two  things  are  quite  consist- 
ent," said  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore,  impa- 
tientl^^  "And  is  it  impossible  that  I 
should  ever  inspire  you, with  a  sentiment 
which  you  would  consent  to  place  in  the 
balance  with  this  intense  fraternal  affec- 
tion ?"  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  those 
somewhat  sarcastic  words  than  he  broke 
out,  in  a  different  tone,  "Oh,  Agatha, 
for  pity's  sake,  don't  make  difficulties 
where  there  are  no  difficulties!" 

"  I  don't  make  them ;  I  assure  you  they 
exist.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  them,  but 
I  can  see  them,  I  can  feel  them.  There- 
fore we  mustn't  talk  this  way  any  more. 
Please,  please  don't,"  the  girl  pursued,  im- 
ploringly. "Nothing  is  possible  to-day. 
Some  day  or  other  very  likely  there  will 
be  changes.  Then  we  shall  meet;  then 
we  shall  talk  again." 

"I  like  the  way  you  ask  me  to  wait 
ten  years.  What  do  you  mean  by 
'changes'?  Before  Heaven,!  shall  nev- 
er change,"  Sir  Rufus  declared. 

Agatha  Grice  hesitated.  "Well,  per- 
haps you  will  like  us  better." 

"Us?  Whom  do  you'mean  by  'us'? 
Are  you  coming  back  to  that  beastly 
question  of  one's  feelings — real  or  sup- 
posed it  doesn't  matter — about  your  great 
and  glorious  country  ?  Good  God,  it's 
too  monstrous!  One  tells  a  girl  one 
adores  her,  and  she  replies  that  she  doesn't 
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care  so  long  as  one  doesn't  adore  lier 
compatriots.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do  to  them  ?  What  do  you  want  me  to 
say?  I  will  say  anything  in  the  English 
language,  or  in  the  American,  that  you 
like.  I'll  say  that  they're  the  greatest  of 
the  great,  and  have  every  charm  and  vir- 
tue under  heaven.  I'll  go  down  on  my 
stomach  before  them,  and  remain  there 
forever.    I  can't  do  more  than  that." 

Whether  this  extravagant  profession 
had  the  effect  of  making  Agatha  Grice 
ashamed  of  having  struck  that  note  in  re- 
gard to  her  companion's  international  at- 
titude, or  whether  her  nerves  were  simply 
upset  by  his  vehemence,  his  insistence,  is 
more  than  I  can  say:  what  is  certain  is 
that  her  rejoinder  to  this  last  speech  was 
a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  They  fell  for  a 
moment  rapidly,  soundlessly,  but  she  was 
quicker  still  in  brushing  them  away. 
"You  may  laugh  at  me,  or  you  may  de- 
spise me,"  she  said,  when  she  could  speak, 
"and  I  dare  say  my  state  of  mind  is  de- 
plorably narrow,  but  I  couldn't  be  happy 
with  you  if  you  hated  my  country." 

"You  would  hate  mine  back,  and  we 
should  pass  the  liveliest,  jolliest  days!" 
returned  the  Englisliman,  gratified,  soft- 
ened, enchanted,  by  her  tears.  "My 
dear  girl,  what  is  a  woman's  country  ? 
It's  her  house  and  her  garden,  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  social  world.  You  exag- 
gerate immensely  the  difference  which 
that  part  of  the  business  makes.  I  assure 
you  that  if  you  were  to  many  me,  it 
would  be  the  last  thing  you  would  find 
yourself  thinking  of.  However,  to  prove 
how  little  I  hate  your  country,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  there  and  live  with 
you." 

"Oh,  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore!"  murmur- 
ed Agatha  Grice,  protesting] y. 

"  You  don't  believe  me  ?" 

She  didn't  believe  him,  and  yet  to  hear 
him  make  such  an  offer  was  sweet  to  her, 
for  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
his  passion.  "I  shouldn't  ask  that  —  I 
shouldn't  even  like  it,"  she  said  ;  and  then 
he  wished  to  know  what  she  would  like. 
"I  should  like  you  to  let  me  go — not  to 
press  me,  not  to  distress  me  any  more 
now.  I  shall  think  of  everything — of 
course  you  know  that.  But  it  will  take 
me  a  long  time.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you 
now,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  be  con- 
tent." He  was  obliged  to  say  tliat  he  was 
content,  and  they  resumed  their  walk,  in 
the  direction  of  the  hotel.  Shortly  before 


they  reached  it  Agatha  exclaimed,  with  a 
certain  irrelevance,  "You  ought  to  go 
there  first;  then  you  would  know." 

"Then  I  should  know  what  ?" 

"Whether  you  would  like  it." 

"Like  your  great  country?  Good 
Lord  !  what  difference  does  it  make  wheth- 
er I  like  it  or  not  ?" 

"No — that's  just  it— you  don't  care," 
said  Agatha;  "yet  you  said  to  my  bro- 
ther that  you  wanted  immensely  to  go." 

"So  I  do;  I  am  ashamed  not  to  have 
been ;  that's  an  immense  drawback  to- 
day in  England  to  a  man  in  public  life.  ' 
Something  has  always  stopped  me  off, 
tiresomely,  from  year  to  year.  Of  course 
I  shall  go  the  very  first  moment  I  can 
take  the  time." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  go  this  year,  in- 
stead of  coming  down  here,"  the  girl  ob- 
served, rather  sententiously. 

"I  thank  my  stars  I  didn't!"  he  re- 
sponded, in  a  very  different  tone. 

"Well,  I  should  try  to  make  you  like 
it,"  she  went  on.  "I  think  it  very  proba- 
ble I  should  succeed." 

"  I  think  it  very  probable  you  could  do 
with  me  exactly  whatever  you  might  at- 
tempt." 

"  Oh,  you  hypocrite!"  the  girl  exclaim- 
ed; and  it  was  on  this  that  she  separated 
from  him  and  went  into  the  house.  It 
soothed  him  to  see  her  do  so,  instead  of 
rejoining  her  mother  and  brother,  whom 
he  distinguished  at  a  distance  sitting  on 
the  terrace.  She  had  perceived  them 
there  as  well,  but  she  would  go  straight 
to  her  room;  she  preferred  the  company 
of  her  thoughts.  It  suited  Sir  Rufus 
Chasemore  to  believe  that  those  thoughts 
would  plead  for  him  and  eventually  win 
his  suit.  He  gave  a  melancholy,  lover- 
like sigh,  however,  as  he  walked  toward 
Mrs.  Grice  and  her  son.  He  couldn't 
keep  away  from  them,  though  he  was  so 
interested  in  being  and  appearing  dis- 
creet. The  girl  had  told  him  that  her 
mother  liked  him,  and  lie  desired  both  to 
stimulate  and  to  rewai-d  that  inclination. 
Whatever  he  desired  he  desired  with  ex- 
treme definiteness  and  energy.  He  would 
go  and  sit  down  beside  the  little  old  lady 
(with  whom  hitherto  he  had  no  very  di- 
I'ect  conversation),  and  tallc  to  her  and  be 
kind  to  her  and  amuse  her.  It  must  be 
added  th.'it  lie  rather  despaired  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  arts  as  he  saw  Macarthy 
Grice,  on  becoming  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach, get  up  and  walk  away. 
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IV. 

"It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
didn't  marry  on  purpose  to  make  me  feel 
badly."    That  was  the  only  fashion,  as 
yet,  in  which  Lady  Chasemore  had  given 
away  her  brother  to  her  husband.  The 
words  fell  from  her  lips  some  five  years 
after  Macarthy's  visit  to  the  lake  of  Como 
— two  years  after  her  mother's  death — a 
twelvemonth  after  her  marriage.  The 
same  idea  came  into  her  mind — a  trifle 
whimsically,  perhaps,  only  this  time  she 
didn't  express  it — as  she  stood  by  her  hus- 
band's side  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
half  an  hour  before  they  reached  the 
wharf  at   New  York.     Six  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  scenes  at  Cadenabbia 
and  their  disembarkation  in  that  city. 
Agatha  knew  that  Macarthy  would  be  on 
the  wharf  to  meet  them,  and  that  he 
should  be  there  alone  was  natural  enough. 
But  she  had  a  prevision  of  their  return 
with  him — she  also  knew  he  expected  that 
— to  the  house,  so  narrow,  but  fortunately 
rather  deep,  in  Thirty-seventh  Street,  in 
which  such  a  happy  trio  had  lived  in  the 
old  days,  before  this  unexpressed  but  none 
the  less  perceptible  estrangement.  As 
her  marriage  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
(Sir  Rufus  coming  to  her  at  Bologna,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion, the  moment  he  heard,  by  his  sister, 
of  her  mother's  death:  this  was  really 
the  sign  of  devotion  that  had  won  her) — 
as  the  ceremony  of  her  nuptials,  I  say  (it 
was  a  very  quiet  one),  had  been  perform- 
ed in  Paris,  so  that  her  absence  from  her  na- 
tive land  had  had  no  intermission,  she  had 
not  seen  the  house  since  she  left  it  with 
her  mother  for  that  remedial  pilgrimage 
in  the  course  of  which  poor  Mrs.  Grice, 
travelling  up  from  Rome  in  the  spring, 
after  her  third  winter  there  (two  had  been  so 
far  from  sufficing),  was  to  succumb,  from 
one  day  to  the  other,  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.    She  saw  it  over  again  now,  even  be- 
fore she  left  the  ship,  and  felt  in  advance  all 
that  it  would  imply  to  find  Macarthy  liv- 
ing there  as  a  bachelor,  struggling  with 
New  York  servants,  unaided  and  ,unre- 
lieved  by  the  sister  whose  natural  place 
might  by  many  people  have  been  thought 
to  be  the  care  of  his  establishment,  as  her 
natural  reward  would  have  been  the  hon- 
ors of  such  a  position.    Lady  Chasemore 
was  prepared  to  feel  pang  upon  pang 
when  she  should  perceive  how  much  less 
comfortably  he  lived  than  he  would  have 
lived  if  she  had  not  quitted  him.  She 


knew  that  their  second  cousins  in  Boston, 
whose  sense  of  duty  was  so  terrible  (even 
her  poor  mother,  who  never  had  a  thought 
for  herself,  used  to  try  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  conceal  her  life  from  them),  con- 
sidered that  she  had,  in  a  manner  almost 
immoral,  deserted  him  for  the  sake  of  an 
English  title.  When  they  went  ashore 
and  drove  home  with  Macarthy,  Agatha 
received  exactly  the  impression  she  had 
expected :  her  brother's  life  struck  her  as 
bare,  ungarnished,  helpless,  socially  and 
domestically  speaking.  He  didn't  know 
how  to  keep  house,  naturally,  and  in  New 
York,  unless  one  had  a  larger  fortune 
than  his,  it  was  very  difficult  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  by  deputy.  But  Lady  Chase- 
more made  to  her  husband  no  further  al- 
lusion to  the  idea  that  he  remained  single 
out  of  perversity.  The  situation  was  too 
serious  for  that  or  for  any  other  flippant 
speech. 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  for  the  brothers- 
in-law  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  to- 
gether, ii^t,  however^  because,  "when  the 
moment  for  her  own  real  decision  came, 
Macarthy  had  protested  in  vivid  words 
against  her  marriage.  By  the  time  he  ar- 
rived from  America,  after  his  mother's 
death,  the  Englishman  was  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  it  was  too  late  to  save  her. 
He  had  had  the  opportunity  to  show  her 
kindness,  for  which  her  situation  made 
her  extremely  grateful — he  had,  indeed, 
I'endered  her  services  which  Macarthy 
himself,  though  he  knew  they  were  the 
result  of  an  interested  purpose,  could  not 
but  appreciate.  When  her  brother  met 
her  in  Paris  he  saw  that  she  was  already 
lost  to  him,  she  had  ceased  to  struggle, 
she'  had  accepted  the  fate  of  a  Briton's 
bride.  It  appeared  that  she  was  much  in 
love  with  her  Briton,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Macarthy  offered  no  opposi- 
tion, and  she  would  have  liked  it  better 
if  he  had,  as  it  would  have  given  her  a 
chance  to  put  him  in  the  wrong  a  little 
more  than,  formally  at  least,  she  had 
been  able  to  do.  He  knew  that  she  knew 
what  he  thought  and  how  he  felt,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  saying  any  more 
about  it.  No  doubt  he  would  not  have 
accepted  a  sacrifice  from, her,  even  if  she 
had  been  capable  of  making  it  (there 
were  moments  when  it  seemed  to  her  that 
even  at  the  last,  if  he  had  appealed  to  her 
directly  and  with  tenderness,  she  would 
have  renounced) ;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
clear  to  her  that  he  was  deeply  disappoint- 
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ed  at  her  having  found  it  in  her  heart  to 
separate  herself  so  utterly.  And  there 
was  something  in  his  whole  attitude 
which  seemed  to  say  that  it  was  not  only 
from  him  that  she  separated  herself,  but 
from  all  her  fellow-countrymen  besides, 
and  from  everything  that  was  best  and 
finest  in  American  life.  He  regarded  her 
marriage  as  an  abjuration,  an  apostasy,  a 
kind  of  moral  treachery.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  say  to  him  that  she  was  doing  no- 
thing original  or  extraordinary,  to  ask  him 
if  he  didn't  know  that  in  England,  at  the 
point  things  had  come  to,  American  wives 
were  as  thick  as  blackberries,  so  that  if  she 
were  doing  wrong  she  was  doing  wrong 
with — well,  almost  the  majority;  for  he 
had  an  answer  to  such  cheap  arguments, 
an  answer  according  to  which  it  appeared 
that  the  American  girls  who  had  done 
what  she  was  about  to  do  were  notorious- 
ly poor  specimens,  the  most  frivolous  and 
rattle-brained  young  persons  in  the  coun- 
try. They  had  no  conception  of  the 
great  meaning  of  American  institutions, 
no  appreciation  of  their  birthright,  and 
they  were  doubtless  very  worthy  re- 
cruits to  a  debauched  and  stultified  aris- 
tocracy. The  pity  of  Agatha's  desertion 
was  that  she  had  been  meant  for  better 
things,  she  had  appreciated  her  birthright, 
or,  if  she  hadn't,  it  had  not  been  the  fault 
of  a  brother  who  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  form  her  mind  and  character.  The 
sentiment  of  her  nationality  had  been  cul- 
tivated in  her;  it  was  not  a  mere  brute 
instinct  or  customary  prejudice,  but  a  re- 
sponsibility, a  faith,  a  religion.  She  was 
not  a  poor  specimen,  but  a  remarkably 
fine  one;  she  was  intelligent,  she  was 
clever,  she  was  sensitive,  she  could  under- 
stand difficult  things  and  feel  great  ones. 

Of  course,  in  those  days  of  trouble,  in 
Paris,  when  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  be  married  immediately  (as  if  there 
had  really  been  an  engagement  to  Sir 
Kufus  from  the  night  before  their  flight 
from  Cadenabbia),  of  course  she  had  had 
a  certain  amount  of  talk  with  Macarthy 
about  the  matter,  and  at  those  moments 
she  had  almost  wished  to  drive  him  to 
protest  articulately,  so  that  she  might  as 
explicitly  reassure  him,  endeavor  to  bring 
him  round.  But  he  had  never  said  to 
her  personally  what  he  had  said  to  her 
mother  at  Cadenabbia  —  what  her  mo- 
ther, frightened  and  distressed,  had  im- 
mediately repeated  to  her.  The  most  he 
said  was  that  he  hoped  she  was  conscious 


of  all  the  perfectly  different  and  opposed 
things  she  and  her  husband  would  repre- 
sent when  they  should  find  themselves 
face  to  face.  He  hoped  she  had  mea- 
sured in  advance  the  strain  that  might 
arise  from  the  fact  that  in  so  many  ways 
her  good  would  be  his  evil,  her  white  his 
black,  and  vice  versa — the  fact,  in  a  word, 
that  by  birth,  tradition,  convictions,  she 
was  the  product  of  a  democratic  society, 
w^hile  the  very  breath  of  Sir  Rufus's  nos- 
trils was  the  denial  of  human  equality. 
She  had  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  I  have  thought 
of  everything";  but  in  reality  she  had' 
not  thought  that  she  was,  in  any  very 
aggressive  manner,  a  democrat,  or  even 
that  she  had  a  representative  function. 
She  had  not  thought  that  Macarthy,  in 
his  innermost  soul,  was  a  democrat  either; 
and  she  had  even  wondered  what  would 
happen  if,  in  regard  to  some  of  those  lev- 
elling theories,  he  had  suddenly  been 
taken  at  his  word.  She  knejv,  however, 
that  nothing  would  have  made  him  more 
angry  than  to  hint  that  anything  could 
happen  which  would  find  him  unprepared, 
and  she  was  ashamed  to  repudiate  the 
opinions,  the  general  character,  her  bro- 
ther attributed  to  her,  to  fall  below  the 
high  standard  he  had  set  up  for  her.  She 
had,  moreover,  no  wish  to  do  so.  She 
was  well  aware  that  there  w^ere  many 
things  in  English  life  that  she  shouldn't 
like,  and  she  was  never  a  more  passion- 
ate American  than  the  day  she  married 
Sir  Rufus  Chasemore. 

To  what  extent  she  remained  one,  an 
observer  of  the  deportment  of  this  young 
lady  would  at  first  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  judging.  The  question 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries  came  up  very 
little  in  her  life.  Her  husband  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  the  great  republic 
beyond  the  sea,  and  her  horizon,  social 
and  political,  became  for  the  time  exclu- 
sively English.  Sir  Rufus  was  immersed 
in  politics  and  in  administrative  ques- 
tions; but  these  things  belonged  wholly 
to  the  domestic  field;  they  were  embodied 
in  big  blue-books  with  terrible  dry  titles 
(Agatha  had  tried  conscientiously  to  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  contents  of  some 
of  them),  which  piled  themselves  up  on 
the  table  of  his  library.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  come  into  power  just  after  his 
marriage,  and  he  had  held  honorable, 
though  not  supereminent,  olfice.  His 
duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  re- 
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lations;  they  were  altogether  of  an  eco- 
nomical and  statistical  kind.  He  per- 
formed them  in  a  manner  wliich  showed, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  conscious  of  some 
justice  in  the  reproach  usually  addressed 
to  the  Tories — the  taunt  that  they  always 
came  to  grief  in  the  dej)artment  of  indus- 
try and  finance.  His  wife  was  sufficient- 
ly in  his  confidence  to  know  how  much 
he  had  it  at  heart  to  prove  that  a  Con- 
servative administration  could  be  strong 
on  that  side.  He  never  spoke  to  her  of 
her  own  country — they  had  so  many  other 
things  to  talk  about — but  if  there  was  no- 
thing in  his  behavior  to  betray  the  as- 
sumption that  she  had  given  it  up,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  he  doubted  of  her  having  done  so. 
What  he  had  said  about  a  woman's  coun- 
try being  her  husband  and  children,  her 
house  and  garden  and  visiting  list,  was 
very  considerably  verified ;  for  it  was  cer- 
tain that  her  ladyship's  new  career  gave 
her,  though  she  had  no  children,  plenty 
of  occupation.  Even  if  it  had  not,  how- 
ever, she  would  have  found  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  her  hand  in  loving  her  hus- 
band, which  she  continued  to  do  with  the 
most  commendable  zeal.  He  seemed  to 
her  a  very  magnificent  person,  and  he 
didn't  bully  her  half  so  much  as  she  ex- 
pected. There  were  times  when  it  even 
occurred  to  her  that  he  really  didn't  bul- 
ly her  enough,  for  she  had  always  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  be 
subjected  to  this  probation  by  some  one 
she  should  be  very  fond  of. 

After  they  had  been  married  a  j^ear  be 
became  a  permanent  official,  in  succession 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  made  a  peer  on 
his  retirement  from  the  post  to  which  Sir 
Rufus  was  appointed.  This  gave  Lady 
Chasemore  an  opportunity  to  reflect  that 
she  might  some  day  be  a  peeress,  it  being 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  re- 
ward would  be  meted  out  to  her  husband 
on  the  day  on  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  and"  of  credit,  he  also  should  retire. 
She  was  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that 
the  reflection  was  unattended  with  any 
sense  of  horror;  it  exhilarated  her  indeed 
to  the  point  of  making  her  smile  at  the 
contingency  of  Macarthy's  finding  him- 
self the  brother  of  a  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. As  a  permanent  official,  her 
husband  was  supposed  to  have  no  active 
political  opinions;  but  she  could  not  flat- 
ter herself  that  she  perceived  any  dimi- 
nution of  his  Conservative  zeal.    Even  if 


she  had,  it  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence, for  it  had  not  taken  her  long  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  married  into  a  tremen- 
dous Tory  "set" — a  set  in  which  people 
took  for  granted  she  had  feelings  that 
she  was  not  prepared  to  publish  on  the 
house-tops.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while, 
however,  to  explain  at  length  that  she 
had  not  been  brought  up  in  that  wa^^, 
partly  because  the  people  wouldn't  have 
understood,  and  partly  because  really,  af- 
ter all,  they  didn't  care.  Of  how  little  it 
was  possible,  in  general,  to  care,  her  ca- 
reer in  England  helped  her  gradually  to 
discover.  The  people  who  cared  least 
appeared  to  be  those  Avho  were  most  con- 
vinced that  everything"  in  the  national 
life  wag  going  to  the  dogs.  Lady  Chase-  • 
more  was  mot  struck  with  this  tendency 
herself;  but  if  she  had  been,  the  belief 
would  have  worried  her  more  than  it 
seemed  to  worry  her  friends.  She  liked 
most  of  them  extremely,  and  thought 
them  very  kind,  very  easy  to  live  with; 
but  she  fiked  London  much  better  than 
the  country,  rejoiced  much  when  her  hus- 
band's new  post  added  to  the  number  of 
months  he  would  have  annually  to  spend 
there  (they  ended  by  being  there  as  much 
as  any  one),  and  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  she  would  have  been  able  to 
"  stand"  it  if  her  lot  had  been  cast  among 
those  members  of  her  new  circle  who 
lived  mainly  on  their  acres.  All  the 
same,  though  what  she  had  to  bear  she 
bore  very  easily,  she  indulged  in  a  good 
deal  of  private  meditation  on  some  of  the 
things  that  displeased  and  distressed  her. 
She  didn't  always  mention  them  to  her 
husband,  but  she  always  intended  to. 
She  desired  he  should  not  think  that  she 
swallowed  his  country  whole,  that  she 
was  stupidly  undiscriminating.  Of  course 
he  knew  that  she  was  not  stupid,  and  of 
cburse,  also,  he  knew  that  she  could  not 
fail  to  be  painfully  impressed  by  the  mis- 
ery and  brutality  of  the  British  populace. 
She  had  never,  anywhere  else,  seen  any- 
thing like  that.  Of  course,  furthermore, 
she  knew  that  Sir  Rufus  had  given,  and 
would  give  in  the  future,  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  legislative  measures  directed 
to  elevating  gradually  tlie  condition  of 
the  lower  orders.  It  came  over  Lady 
Chasemore  at  times  that  it  would  be  well 
if  some  of  these  measures  might  arrive  at 
maturity  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  night  before  she  quitted  England 
with  her  husband  they  slept  at  a  hotel 
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at  Liverpool,  in  order  to  embark  early 
on  tlie  morrow.  Sir  Rufus  went  out  to 
attend  to  some  business,  and  the  evening- 
being  very  close,  slie  sat  at  the  window 
of  their  sitting-room,  looking  out  on  a 
kind  of  square  which  stretched  in  front  of 
tlie  hotel.  The  night  was  muggy,  the  win- 
dow was  open,  and  she  was  held  there  by 
a  horrible  fascination.  Dusky  forms  of 
vice  and  wretchedness  moved  about  in  the 
stufpy  darkness,  visions  of  gi*imy,  iialf- 
naked,  whining  beggary  hovered  before 
her,  curses  and  the  sound  of  blows  came 
to  her  ears;  there  were  young  girls,  frow- 
zy and  violent,  who  evidently  were  drunk, 
as  every  one  seemed  to  be,  more  or  less, 
which  was  little  wonder,  as  four  public- 
houses  flared  into  the  impure  nigbt,  vis- 
ible from  where  Lady  Chasemore  sat,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  gorged  with  custom- 
ers, half  of  whom  were  women.  The  im- 
pression came  back  to  her  that  the  hor- 
rible place  had  made  upon  her  and  upon 
her  mother  when  they  landed  in  England 
years  before,  and  as  she  turned  from  the 
window  she  liked  to  think  that  she  was 
going  to  a  country  w^here,  at  any  rate, 
there  would  be  less  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
When  her  husband  came  in  he  said  it 
was  of  course  a  beastly  place,  but  much 
better  than  it  used  to  be — which  she  was 
glad  to  hear.  She  made  some  allusion  to 
the  confidence  they  might  have  that  they 
should  be  treated  to  no  such  scenes  as 
that  in  her  country;  whereupon  he  re- 
monstrated, jocosely  expressing  a  hope 
that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  a 
glimpse  of  the  celebrated  American 
drinks  and  bar-room  fights. 

It  must  be  added  that  in  New  York  he 
made  of  his  brother-in-law  no  inquiry 
about  these  phenomena  —  a  reserve,  a 
magnanimity  even,  keenly  appreciated  by 
his  wife.  She  appreciated  altogether  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
during  their  visit  to  the  L^nited  States, 
and  felt  that  if  she  had  not  already  known 
that  she  had  married  a  perfect  gentleman, 
the  fact  would  now  have  been  revealed  to 
her.  For  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  this,  that  after  all  (it  was  vain  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  it)  Sir  Rufus  personally 
didn't  like  the  United  States:  be  didn't 
like  them,  yet  he  made  an  immense  ef- 
fort to  behave  as  if  he  did.  She  was 
grateful  to  liim  for  that;  it  assuaged  her 
nervousness  (she  was  afraid  thei^  might 
be  "scenes"  if  he  should  break  out  with 
some  of  liis  displeasures) — so  grateful  that 


she  almost  forgot  to  be  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  her  own  original  intent,  to 
be  distressed  at  seeing,  or  rather  at  guess- 
ing (for  he  was  reserved  about  it  even  to 
her),  that  a  nearer  view  of  American  in- 
stitutions had  not  had  the  effect  which 
she  once  promised  herself  a  nearer  view 
should  have.  She  had  married  him  j)art- 
ly  to  bring  him  over  to  an  admiration  of 
her  country  (she  had  never  told  any  one 
this,  for  she  was  too  proud  to  make  the 
confidence  to  an  English  person,  and  if 
she  had  made  it  to  an  American,  the  an-  • 
swer  would  have  been  so  promj)t,  "What 
on  earth  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks  of 
it  ?"  no  one,  of  course,  being  obliged  to  un- 
derstand that  it  might  signify  to  her) ;  she 
had  united  herself  to  Sir  Rufus  in  this 
missionary  spirit,  and  now  not  only  did 
her  proselyte  prove  unamenable,  but  the 
vanity  of  her  enterprise  became  a  fact  of 
secondary  importance.  She  wondered  a 
little  that  she  didn't  suffer  mo're  from  it, 
and  this  is  partly  why  she  rejoiced  that 
her  husband  kej^t  most  of  his  observations 
to  himself:  it  gave  her  a  pretext  for  not 
being  ashamed.  She  had  flattered  herself 
before  that  in  general  he  had  the  manners 
of  a  dij)lomatist  (she  did  not  suspect  that 
this  was  not  the  opinion  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries), and  his  behavior  during  the 
first  few  weeks  at  least  of  their  stay  in  the 
Western  world  struck  her  as  a  triumph 
of  diplomacy.  She  had  really  passed  from 
caring  whether  he  disliked  American 
manners  to  caring  primarily  whether  he 
showed  he  disliked  them — a  transition 
which,  on  her  own  side,  she  was  very  sen- 
sible it  was  important  to  conceal  from 
Macarthy.  To  love  a  man  who  could 
feel  no  tenderness  for  the  order  of  things 
which  had  encompassed  her  early  years, 
and  had  been  intimately  mixed  with  her 
growth,  which  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
science, the  piety,  of  many  who  had  been 
most  dear  to  her,  and  whose  memory 
would  be  dear  to  lier  alwnys — that  was 
an  irregularity  which  was,  after  all,  shut 
up  in  her  own  breast,  where  she  could 
trust  her  dignity  to  get,  some  way  or  oth- 
er, the  upper  hand  of  it.  But  to  be  point- 
ed at  as  having  such  a  problem  as  that  on 
one's  back  was  quite  another  affair;  it 
was  a  kind  of  exposure  of  one's  sanctities, 
a  surrender  of  private  judgment.  Lady 
Chasemore  had  by  this  time  known  her 
hus])and  long  enough  to  enter  into  the 
logic  of  his  pi'cfercnces ;  if  lie  disliked  or 
disapproved  of  what  he  saw  in  America, 
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Lis  reasons  for  doing  so  had  ceased  to  be 
a  mystery.  They  were  the  very  elements 
of  his  cliaracter,  the  joints  and  vertebra- 
tion  of  his  general  creed.  All  the  while 
she  was  absent  from  England  with  him 
(it  was  not  very  long,  their  whole  torn', 
including  the  two  voyages, being  included 
in  ten  weeks)  she  knew  more  or  less  the 
impression  that  things  would  have  made 
upon  him;  she  knew  that  both  in  the  gen- 
erals and  in  the  particulars  American  life 
would  have  gone  against  his  grain,  con- 
tradicted his  traditions,  violated  his  taste. 

V. 

All  the  same,  he  was  determined  to  see 
it  thoroughly,  and  this  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  after  the  first  few 
days,  she  cherished  the  hope  that  they 
should  be  able  to  get  of?  at  the  end  with- 
out any  collision  witli  Macarthy.  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  Macarthy's  own  behavior  was  much 
more  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  than 
she  had  ventured  to  hope.  He  appeared 
for  the  time  almost  to  have  smothered 
his  national  consciousness,  which  had  al- 
ways been  so  acute,  and  to  have  accepted 
his  sister's  perfidious  alliance.  She  could 
see  that  he  was  delighted  that  she  should 
be  near  him  again — so  delighted  that  he 
neglected  to  look  for  the  signs  of  corrup- 
tion in  her,  or  to  manifest  any  suspi- 
cion that  in  fact,  now  that  she  was  im- 
mersed in  them  again,  she  regarded  her 
old  associations  with  changed  eyes.  So, 
also,  if  she  had  not  already  been  aware 
of  how  much  Macarthy  was  a  gentleman, 
she  would  have  seen  it  from  the  way  he 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Accordingly  they 
were  all  superior  people,  and  all  was  for 
the  best,  in  Lady  Chasemore's  simple 
creed.  Her  brother  asked  her  no  ques- 
tions whatever  about  her  life  in  England, 
but  his  letters  had  already  enlightened 
her  as  to  his  determination  to  avoid  that 
topic.  They  had  hitherto  not  contained 
a  single  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  her 
occupations  and  pursuits,  and  if  she  had 
been  domiciled  in  the  moon  he  could  not 
have  indulged  in  less  reference  to  public 
or  private  events  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  was  a  tacit  form  of  disapprobation  of 
her  being  connected  with  that  imperti- 
nent corner  of  the  globe;  but  it  had  never 
prevented  her  from  giving  him  the  full- 
est information  on  everything  he  didjft 
ask  about.  He  never  took  up  her  alhi- 
sions,  and  when  slie  poured  forth  infor- 


mation to  him  now,  in  regard  to  matters 
concerning  her  in  her  new  home  (on 
these  points  she  was  wilfully  copious  and 
appealing),  he  listened  with  a  sort  of 
exaggerated  dumb  deference,  as  if  she 
were  reciting  a  lesson,  and  he  must  sit 
quiet  till  she  should  Come  to  the  end. 
Usually,  when  she  stopped,  he  simply 
sighed,  tlien  du'ected  the  conversation  to 
something  as  different  as  possible.  It  ev- 
idently pleased  him,  however,  to  see  that 
she  enjoyed  her  native  air  and  her  tem- 
porary reunion  with  some  of  her  old  fa- 
miliars. This  was  a  graceful  inconsist- 
ency on  his  part:  it  showed  that  he  had 
not  completely  given  her  up.  Perhaps 
he  thought  Sir  Rufus  would  die,  and  that 
in  this.case  she  would  come  back  and  live 
in  New  York.  She  was  careful  not  to 
tell  him  that  such  a  calculation  was  base- 
less, that  with  or  without  Sir  Rufus  she 
should  never  be  able  to  settle  in  her  na- 
tive city  as  Lady  Cliasemore.  He  was 
scrupulously  polite  to  Sir  Rufus,  and  this 
personage  asked  Agatha  why  he  never  by 
any  chance  addressed  him  save  by  his  ti- 
tle. She  could  see  what  her  husband 
meant,  but  even  in  the  privacy  of  the 
conjugal  chamber  she  was  loyal  enough 
to  Macarthy  not  to  reply,  "Oh,  it's  a  mer- 
cy he  doesn't  say  simply  '  Sir.'  " 

The  English  visitor  was  immensely  ac- 
tive; he  desired  to  leave  nothing  unex- 
plored, unattempted ;  his  purpose  was  to 
inspect  institutions,  to  collect  statistics,  to 
talk  with  the  principal  people,  to  see  the 
workings  of  the  political  machine,  and 
Macarthy  acquitted  himself  scrupulously, 
even  zealously,  in  the  way  of  giving  him 
introductions  and  facilities.  Lady  Chase- 
more  reflected  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
in  her  brother's  power  to  do  the  honors 
of  his  native  land  very  completely.  She 
suspected,  indeed,  that  as  he  didn't  like 
lier  husband  (he  couldn't  like  him,  in  spite 
of  Sir  Rufus's  now  demeaning  himself  so 
sweetly),  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  pass 
him  on  to  others — to  work  him  off,  as  it 
were,  into  penitentiaries  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  Sir  Rufus's  frequent  expedi- 
tions to  these  establishments,  and  long 
interviews  with  local  worthies  of  every 
kind,  kept  him  constantly  out  of  the 
house,  and  removed  him  from  contact 
with  his  host,  so  that  as  Macarthy  was 
extremely  busy  with  his  ov/n  profession 
(Sir  Rufus  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
way  he  worked ;  he  had  never  seen  a  gen- 
tleman work  so  hard,  without  any  shoot- 
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ing  or  hunting  or  fishing),  it  may  be  said, 
though  it  sounds  odd,  that  the  two  men 
met  very  little  directly — met  scarcely  more 
than  in  the  evening,  or,  in  other  words, 
always  in  company.  During  the  twenty 
days  the  Chasemores  spent  together  in 
New  York  they  either  dined  out  or  were 
members  of  a  party  given  at  home  by 
Macarthy,  and  on  these  occasions  Sir  Ru- 
fus  found  plenty  to  talk  about  with  his 
new  acquaintance.  His  wife  flattered 
herself  he  was  liked,  he  was  so  hilarious 
and  so  easy.  He  had  a  most  apprecia- 
tive manner,  but  she  really  wished  some- 
times that  he  might  have  subdued  his  hi- 
larity a  little;  there  were  moments  when 
perhaps  it  looked  as  if  he  took  everything 
in  the  United  States  as  if  it  were  more 
than  all  else  amusing.  She  knew  exact- 
ly how  it  must  privately  affect  Macarthy, 
this  implication  that  it  was  merely  a  com- 
ical country;  but,  after  all,  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  say  how  Macarthy  would 
have  preferred  that  a  stranger,  or  that 
Sir  Rufus  in  x^articular,  should  take  the 
great  republic.  A  cheerful  view,  yet  un- 
tinged  by  the  sense  of  drollery — that 
would  have  been  the  right  thing  if  it 
could  have  been  arrived  at.  At  all  events 
(and  this  was  something  gained),  if  Sir 
Rufus  was  in  his  heart  a  pessimist  in  re- 
gard to  things  he  didn't  like,  he  w^as  not 
superficially  sardonic.  And  then  he  ask- 
ed questions  by  the  million ;  and  w^hat 
was  curiosity  but  a  homage  ? 

It  will  be  inferred,  and  most  correctly, 
that  Macarthy  Grice  was  not  personally 
in  any  degree,  for  his  brother-in-law,  the 
showman  of  the  exhibition.  He  caused 
him  to  be  conducted,  but  he  didn't  con- 
duct liim.  He  listened  to  his  reports  of 
what  he  had  seen  (it  was  at  breakfast 
mainly  that  these  fresh  intimations 
dropped  from  Sir  Rufus's  lips),  with  very 
much  the  same  cold  patience  (as  if  he 
were  civilly  forcing  his  attention)  with 
which  he  listened  to  Agatha's  persistent 
anecdotes  of  things  that  had  happened  to 
her  in  England.  Of  course,  with  Sir  Ru- 
fus, there  could  be  no  question  of  persist- 
ence; he  didn't  care  whether  Macarthy 
cared  or  not,  and  he  didn't  stick  to  this 
everlasting  subject  of  American  institu- 
tions either  to  entertain  him  or  to  enter- 
tain himself — all  he  wanted  was  to  lead 
on  to  further  researches  and  disco vei'ies. 
Macarthy  always  met  him  with  the  same 
response:  "Oh,  So-and-So  is  the  man  to 
tell  you  all  about  that.    If  you  wish,  I 


will  give  you  a  letter  to  him."  Sir  Ru- 
fus always  wished,  and  certainly  Ma- 
carthy wrote,  a  prodigious  number  of  let- 
ters. The  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  his 
visitor  (so  far  as  Sir  Rufus  indulged  in 
the  latter)  all  bore  special  points;  he  was 
careful  to  commit  himself  to  no  crude  gen- 
eralizations. He  had  to  remember  that  he 
had  still  the  rest  of  the  country  to  see,  and 
after  a  little  discussion  (which  was  con- 
fined to  Lady  Chasemore  and  her  hus- 
band) it  was  decided  that  he  should  see 
it  without  his  wife,  who  would  await  his 
return  among  her  friends  in  New  York. 
This  arrangement  was  much  to  her  taste, 
but  it  gives  again  the  measure  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  she  had  renounced  her 
early  dream  of  interpreting  tlie  Western 
world  to  Sir  Rufus.  If  she  was  not  to  be 
at  his  side  at  the  moment,  on  the  spot,  of 
course  she  couldn't  interpret — he  would 
get  a  tremendous  start  of  her.  In  short, 
by  staying  quietly  with  Macavthy  during 
his  absence  she  almost  gave  up  the  great 
advantage  she  had  hitherto  had  of  know- 
ing more  about  America  than  her  hus- 
band could.  She  liked,  however,  to  feel 
that  she  was  making  a  sacrifice — making 
one,  indeed,  both  to  Sir  Rufus  and  to  her 
brother.  Tlie  idea  of  giving  up  some- 
thing for  Macarthy  (she  only  Avished  it 
had  been  something  more)  did  her  great 
good — sweetened  the  period  of  her  hus- 
band's absence. 

The  whole  season  had  been  splendid, 
but  at  this  moment  the  golden  days  of  the 
Indian  summer  descended  upon  the  shin- 
ing city,  and  steeped  it  in  a  kind  of  fra- 
grant haze.  For  two  or  three  weeks  New 
York  seemed  to  Lady  Chasemore  poetical ; 
the  marble  buildings  looked  yellow  in  the 
sleeping  sunshine,  and  her  native  land  ex- 
hibited, for  the  occasion,  an  atmosphere; 
vague  memories  came  back  to  her  of  her 
3^ounger  years,  of  things  that  had  to  do, 
somehow,  with  the  blurred  brightness  of 
the  late  autumn  in  the  country.  She 
walked  about,  she  walked  irresponsibly 
for  hours;  she  didn't  care,  as  she  had  to 
care  in  London.  She  met  friends  in  the 
streets  and  turned  and  walked  with  them ; 
and  pleasures  as  simple  as  this  acquired 
an  exajrgerated  charm  for  her.  She  liked 
walking,  and  as  an  American  girl  had 
indulged  the  taste  freely;  but  in  London 
she  liad  no  time  but  to  drive— besides 
which,  there  were  other  tiresome  consid- 
erations. Macarthy  came  home  from  his 
office  earlier,  and  she  went  to  meet  him  in 
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Wasliington  Square,  and  walked  up  the 
Fifth  Avenue  with  him  in  the  rich  after- 
noon. It  was  many  years  since  slie  had 
been  in  New  York,  and  she  found  herself 
taking-  a  kind  of  jDcrsonal  interest  in 
changes  and  improvements.  There  were 
houses  she  used  to  know,  where  friends 
had  lived  in  the  old  days,  and  where  they 
lived  no  more  (no  one  in  New  York  seem- 
ed to  her  to  live  where  they  used  to  live), 
wdiich  reminded  her  of  incidents  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten,  which  it  pleased  and 
touched  her  now  to  recall.  Macarthy 
became  very  easy  and  sociable;  he  even 
asked  her  a  few  questions  about  her  ar- 
rangements and  habits  in  England,  and 
struck  her  (though  she  had  never  been 
particularly  aware  of  it  before)  as  hav- 
ing had  an  immense  deal  of  American 
humor.  On  one  occasion  he  staid  away 
from  work  altogether  and  took  her  up  the 
Hudson,  on  the  steamer,  to  West  Point — 
an  excursion  in  which  she  found  a  pe- 
culiar charm.  Every  day  she  lunched 
intimately  with  a  dozen  ladies  at  the 
house  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

In  due  time  Sir  Rufus  returned  from 
Canada,  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  California;  he  had  achieved 
marvels  in  the  way  of  traversing  dis- 
tances and  seeing  manners  and  men  with 
rapidity  and  facility.  Everything  had 
been  settled  in  regard  to  their  sailing  for 
England  almost  directly  after  his  return  ; 
there  were  only  to  be  two  more  days  in 
New  York,  then  a  rush  to  Boston,  follow- 
ed by  another  rush  to  Philadelphia  arid 
Washington.  Macarthy  made  no  inquiry 
whatever  of  his  brother-in-law  touching 
his  impression  of  the  great  West ;  he  didn't 
even  ask  him  if  he  had  been  favorably 
impressed  w^th  Canada.  There  would 
not  have  been  much  opportunity,  howev- 
er, for  Sir  Rufus,  on  his  side,  was  ex- 
tremely occupied  with  the  last  things  he 
had  to  do.  He  had  not  even  time,  as 
yet,  to  impart  his  impressions  to  his  wife, 
and  she'  forbore  to  interrogate  him,  feel- 
ing that  the  voyage  close  at  hand  would 
afford  abundant  leisure  for  the  history  of 
his  adventures.  For  the  moment  almost 
the  only  light  that  he  threw  upon  them 
was  by  saying  to  Agatha  (not  before  Ma- 
carthy) that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
see  a  handsome  woman  again,  as  he  had 
not  had  that  satisfaction  in  tlie*^30urse  of 
his  travels.  Lady  Chaseniore  wondered, 
exclaimed,  protested,  and  elicited  the  dec- 
laration that,  to  his  sense,  and  in  the  in- 


terior at  least,  the  beauty  of  the  women 
was,  like  a  great  many  other  things,  a 
gigantic  American  fraud.  Sir  Rufus  had 
looked  for  it  in  vain — he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  ex- 
tensive wanderings  about  the  world,  seen 
no  female  type  on  the  whole  less  to  his 
taste  than  that  of  the  ladies  in  whose  so- 
ciety, in  hundreds  (there  was  no  paucity 
of  specimens),  in  the  long,  hot,  heaving 
trains,  he  had  traversed  a  large  part  of 
the  American  continent.  His  wife  in- 
quired whether  by  chance  he  preferred 
the  young  persons  they  had  (or  at  least 
she  had)  observed  at  Liverpool  the  night 
before  their  departure;  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  they  were  no  doubt  sad  crea- 
tures, but  that  the  looks  of  the  woman 
mattered  only  so  long  as  one  lived  with 
her,  and  he  didn't  live,  and  never  should 
live,  with  the  daughters  of  that  grimy 
seaport.  With  the  women  in  the  Amer- 
ican cars  he  had  been  living— oh,  tre- 
mendously! and  they  were  deucedly 
plain.  Thereupon  Lady  Chasemore  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  he  didn't  think  Mrs. 
Eugene  had  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Ripley,  and 
her  sister  Mrs.  Redwood,  and  Mrs.  Lons:, 
and  sevei'al  other  ornaments  of  the  so- 
ciety in  Avhich  they  had  mingled  during 
their  stay  in  New  York.  "Mrs.  Eugene 
is  Mrs.  Eugene,  and  Mrs.  Redwood  is  Mrs. 
Redwood,"  Sir  Rufus  retorted;  "but  the 
women  in  the  cars  weren't  either,  and  all 
the  women  I  saw  were  like  the  women  in 
the  cars."  "Well,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  cars,"  said  Lady  Chasemore, 
pensively;  and  she  mentioned  that  it  was 
very  odd  that  during  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, as  she  roamed  about  New  York, 
she  should  have  made  precisely  the  oppo- 
site reflection,  and  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  pretty  faces.  "Oh,  pretty 
faces,  pretty  faces,  I  dare  say  !"  But  Sir 
Rufus  had  no  time  to  develop  this  vague 
rejoinder. 

When  they  came  back  from  Washing- 
ton to  sail,  Agatha  told  her  brother  that 
he  was  going  to  write  a  book  about  Amer- 
ica; it  was  for  this  he  had  made  so  many 
inquiries  and  taken  so  many  notes.  She 
hadn't  known  it  before;  it  was  only  while 
they  were  in  Washingtoli  that  he  told  her 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it.  Some- 
thing he  saw  or  heard  in  Washington 
appeared  to  have  brought  this  resolution 
to  a  point.  Lady  Chasemore  privately 
thought  it  rather  a  formidable  fact;  her 
husband  had  startled  lier  a  good  deal  in 
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announcing'  his  intention.  Slie  had  said, 
"Of  course  it  will  be  friendly — you'll  say 
nice  things?"  And  he  had  replied,  "My 
poor  child,  they  will  abuse  me  like  a 
pickpocket."  This  had  scarcely  been  re- 
assuring", and  she  had  had  it  at  heart  to 
probe  the  question  further,  in  the  train, 
after  they  left  Washington.  But  as  it 
happened,  in  the  train,  all  the  way.  Sir 
Rufus  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  Democratic  Representative,  whom  he 
had  picked  up  she  didn't  know  how — very 
certain  he  hadn't  met  him  at  any  respect- 
able house  in  Washington.  They  sat  in 
front  of  her  in  the  car,  with  their  heads 
almost  touching,  and  although  she  was  a 
better  American  than  her  husband,  she 
shouldn't  have  liked  hers  to  be  so  close 
to  that  of  the  Democratic  Representativ^e. 
Now  of  course  she  knew  tliat  Sir  Rufus 
was  taking  in  material  for  his  book.  Tliis 
idea  made  lier  uncomfortable,  and  she 
would  have  liked  immensely  to  separate 
him  from  his  companion — she  scarcely 
knew  why,  after  all,  except  that  she 
cojuldn't  believe  the  Representative  repre- 
sented anything  very  nice.  She  promised 
herself  to  ascertain  thoroughly,  after  they 
should  be  comfortably  settled  in  the  ship, 
the  animus  with  which  the  book  was  to  be 
written.  She  was  a  very  good  sailor,  and 
she  liked  to  talk  at  sea ;  there  her  husband 
would  not  be  able  to  escape  from  her,  and 
she  foresaw  the  manner  in  which  she 
should  catechise  him.  It  exercised  her 
greatly  in  advance,  and  she  was  more  agi- 
tated than  she  could  easily  have  express- 
ed by  the  whole  question  of  the  book. 
Meanwhile,  however,  she  was  careful  not 
to  show  her  agitation  to  Macarthy.  She 
referred  to  her  husband's  project  as  casual- 
ly as  possible,  and  the  reason  she  referred 
to  it  was  that  this  seemed  more  loyal — 
more  loyal  to  Macarthy,  If  the  book, 
when  written,  should  attract  attention  by 
the  severity  of  its  criticism  (and  that  by 
many  qualities  it  would  attract  attention 
of  the  widest  character  Lady  Chasemore 
could  not  doubt),  she  should  feel  more 
easy  not  to  have  had  the  air  of  concealing 
from  her  brother  that  such  a  work  was  in 
preparation,  which  would  also  be  the  air 
of  having  a  bad  conscience  about  it.  It 
was  to  prove  (both  to  herself  and  Macar- 
thy) that  she  had  a  good  conscience  that 
she  told  him  of  Sir  Rufus's  design.  The 
habit  of  detachment  from  matters  con- 
nected with  his  brother-in-law's  activity 
was  strong  in  him,  nevertheless  he  was 


not  able  to  repress  some  sign  of  emotion 
— he  flushed  very  perceptibly.  Quickly, 
however,  he  recovered  his  apiDcarance  of 
considering  that  the  circumstance  was  one 
in  which  he  could  not  hope  to  interest 
himself  much ;  though  the  next  moment 
he  observed,  Avith  a  certain  inconsequence, 
''I  am  rather  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"Why  are  you  sorry?"  asked  Agatha. 
She  was  surprised,  and  indeed  gratified, 
that  he  should  commit  himself  even  so 
far  as  to  express  regret.  What  she  had 
supposed  he  would  say,  if  he  should  say 
anything,  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  her 
for  the  information,  but  that  if  it  was 
given  him  with  any  expectation  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  read  the  book,  he 
must  really  let  her  know  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation was  positively  vain.  Sir  Ru- 
fus's printed  ideas  could  have  no  more 
value  for  him  than  his  spoken  ones. 

"Well,  it  will  be  rather  disagreeable 
for  you,"  he  said,  in  answer  tp  her  ques- 
tion. "Unless,  indeed,  you  don't  care 
what  he  says." 

"But  I  do  care.  The  book  will  be  sure 
to  be  very  able.  Do  you  mean  if  it  should 
be  severe — that  would  be  disagreeable  for 
me?  Very  certainly  it  would;  it  would 
put  me  in  a  false,  in  a  ridiculous,  x^osition, 
and  I  don't  see  how  I  should  bear  it," 
Lady  Chasemore  went  on,  feeling  that  her 
candor  was  generous,  and  wishing  it  to 
be.  "  But  I  slia'n't  allow  it  to  be  severe. 
To  prevent  that,  if  it's  necessary,  I  Avill 
write  every  word  of  it  myself." 

She  laughed  as  she  made  this  declara- 
tion, but  there  was  nothing  in  Macarthy's 
face  to  show  that  Jie  could  lend  himself  to 
a  mirthful  treatment  of  the  question.  "I 
think  an  Englishman  had  better  look  at 
home,"  he  said,  "and  if  he  does  so  I  don't 
easily  see  how  the  occupation  should  leave 
him  any  leisure  or  any  assurance  for 
reading  lectures  to  other  nations.  Tiie 
self-complacency  of  your  husband's  coun- 
trymen is  colossal  and  imperturbable. 
Still,  with  the  tight  place  they  find  them- 
selves in  to-day,  and  with  the  judgment 
of  tlie  rest  of  the  world  upon  them  being 
what  it  is,  it's  grotesque  to  see  them  still 
sitting  in  their  old  judgment-seat,  and 
pronouncing  upon  the  shortcomings  of 
people  who  ai-e  full  of  the  life  that  has 
so  long  since  left  them.''''  Macarthy  Grice 
S])oke  slowly,  mildly,  Avith  a  certain  dry- 
]iess,  as  if  he  were  deli  vering  himself  once 
for  all,  and  Avould  not  return  to  the  sub- 
ject.   The  quietness  of  his  manner  made 
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the  words  solemn  for  his  sister,  and  she 
stared  at  him  a  moment,  wondering",  as  if 
they  pointed  to  strange  things,  wliich  slie 
had  hitherto  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 

"  The  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
— what  is  that 

"Wliy,  that  they  are  simply  finished; 
that  they  don't  count." 

"Oh,  a  nation  must  count  which  pro- 
duces such  men  as  my  husband,"  Agatha 
rejoined,  with  another  laugh,  Macarthy 
was  on  the  point  of  retorting  that  it  count- 
ed as  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world  (tiiat, 
of  course,  was  something),  but  he  check- 
ed himself,  and  slie,  moreover,  cliecked 
him  by  going  on:  "Why,  Macarthy,  you 
ought  to  come  out  with  a  book  yourself 
about  the  English.  You  would  steal  my 
husband's  thunder." 

"Nothing  would  induce  me  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  I  pity  them  too  much." 

"You  pity  them!"  Lady  Chaseniore 
exclaimed.  "It  would  amuse  my  hus- 
band to  hear  that." 

"Very  likely,  and  it  would  be  exactly 
a  proof  of  Avhat  is  so  pitiable — the  contrast 
between  their  gross  pretensions  and  the 
real  facts  of  their  condition.  They  have 
pressing  upon  them  at  once  every  prob- 
lem, every  source  of  weakness,  every  dan- 
ger, that  can  threaten  the  life  of  a  people, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion with  but  their  classic  stupidity." 

"Well,  that  has  been  useful  to  them 
before,"  said  Lady  Chasemore,  smiling. 
Her  smile  was  a  little  forced,  and  she  col- 
ored, as  her  brother  had  done  when  she 
first  spoke  to  liim.  She  found  it  im])ossi- 
ble  not  to  be  impressed  by  what  he  said, 
and  yet  she  was  vexed  that  she  Avas,  be- 
cause she  didn't  wish  to  be. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  saw  some 
warning  in  her  face,  and  continued  : 
"Excuse  my  going  so  far.  In  this  last 
month  that  we  have  spent  together,  so 
happily  for  me,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
that  you  are  one  of  them." 

Lady  Chasemore  said  nothing,  and  she 
didn't  deny  that  she  was  one  of  them.  If 
her  husband's  country  was  denounced — 
after  all,  he  hadn't  written  his  book  yet — 
she  felt  as  if  this  would  be  a  repudiation  of 
one  of  the  responsibilities  she  had  taken  in 
marrying  him. 

VI. 

The  postman  was  at  the  door  i«L  Grosve- 
nor  Crescent  when  she  came  back  from 
her  drive;  the  servant  took  the  letters 
from  his  hand  as  she  passed  into  the 


house.    In  the  hall  she  stopped  to  see 
which  of  the  letters  were  for  her ;  the  but- 
ler gave  her  two,  and  retained  those  that 
were  for  Sir  Ruf  us.    She  asked  him  what 
orders  Sir  Rufus  had  given  about  his  let- 
ters, and  he  replied  that  they  were  to  be 
forwarded  up  to  the   following  night. 
This  applied  only  to  letters,  not  to  parcels, 
pamphlets,  and  books.     "But  would  he 
wish  this  to  go,  my  lady  ?"  the  man  asked, 
holding  up  a  small  packet;  he  added  that 
it  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  document. 
She  took  it  from  him ;  her  eye  had  caught 
a  name  printed   on   the  wrapper,  and 
though  she  made  no  great  profession  of 
literature  she  recognized  the  name  as  that 
of  a  distinguished  publisher,  and  the  pack- 
et as  a  roll  of  proof-sheets.    She  turned 
it  up  and  down  while  the  servant  waited; 
it  had  quite  a  different  look  from  the 
bundles  of  printed  official  papers  w^hicli 
the  postman  was  perpetually  leaving,  and 
which,  when  she  scanned  the  array  on  the 
hall  table  in  her  own  intei*est,  she  recos"- 
nizcd  evmi  at  a  distance.    They  were  cer- 
tainly the  sheets,  at  least  the  first,  of  her 
husband's  book— those  of  w^hich  he  had 
said  to  her,  on  the  steamer,  on  the  way 
back  from  New  York  a  year  before,  "  My 
dear  child,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  shall 
see  them — every  page  of  them — that  you 
shall  have  complete  control  of  them!" 
Since  she  was  to  have  complete  control  of 
them,  she  began  with  telling  the  butler  not 
to  forward  them — to  lay  them  on  the  hall 
table.    She  w^ent  upstairs  to  dress — she 
was  dining  out  in  her  husband's  absence 
— and  when  she  came  down  to  re-enter 
her  carriage,  she  saw  the  packet  lying 
where  it  had  been  placed.     So  many 
months  had  passed  that  she  had  ended  by 
forgetting  that  the  book  was  on  the  stocks ; 
nothing  had  happened  to  remind  her  of 
it.    She  had  believed,  indeed,  that  it  was 
^lot  on  the  stocks,  and  even  that  the  pro- 
ject would  die  a  natural  death.    Sir  Rufus 
would  have  no  time  to  carry  it  out — he 
had  returned  from  America  to  find  him- 
self more  than  ever  immersed  in  official 
work — and  if  he  didn't  put  his  hand  to  it 
within  two  or  three  years,  at  the  ver\' 
most,  he  would  nev^er  do  so  at  all,  for  he 
would  have  lost  the  freshness  of  his  im- 
pressions, on  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  thing  would  depend.     He  had  his 
notes,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  a  delay 
would  be  fatal  to  the  production  of  the 
volume  (it  was  to  be  only  a  volume,  and 
not  a  big  one),  inasnmch  as  by  the  time  it 
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should  be  imblished  it  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  objection  that  everything 
changed  in  America  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  no  one  w^anted  to  know  anything 
about  a  dead  past. 

Such  liad  been  the   reflections  with 
which  Lady  Chasemore  consoled  herself 
for  the  results  of  those  inquiries  she  had 
promised  herself  in  New  York  to  make 
when  once  she  should  be  ensconced  in  a 
sea  chair  by  her  husband's  side,  and  which 
she  had  in  fact  made,  to  her  no  small  dis- 
-coniposure.    Meanwhile,  apparently,  he 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  her,  he  had  put 
his  hand  to  The  Modern  Warning  (that 
was  to  be  the  title,  as  she  had  learned  on 
the  ship),  he  had  worked  at  it  in  his  odd 
hours,  he  had  sent  it  to  the  printers,  and 
here  were  the  first-fruits  of  it.    Had  he 
had  a  bad  conscience  about  it — was  that 
the  reason  he  had  been  so  quiet  ?  She 
"didn't  believe  much  in  his  bad  conscience, 
for  he  had  been  tremendously,  formidably 
explicit  when  they  talked  the  matter  over ; 
Tiad  let  her  know  as  fully  as  j)ossible  what 
he  intended  to  do.    Then  it  was  that  he 
relieved  himself,  that  in  the  long,  unoccu- 
pied hours  of  their  fine  voyage  (he  was 
in  wonderful  ''form"  at  sea)  he  took  her 
into  the  confidence  of  his  real  impressions 
— made  her  understand  how  things  had 
struck  him  in  the  United  States.  They 
had  not  struck  him  well ;  oh  no,  they  had 
not  struck  him  well  at  all  I    But  at  least 
he  had  prepared  her,  and  therefore,  since 
then,  he  had  nothing  to  hide.    It  was 
•doubtless  an  accident  that  he  appeared  to 
have  kept  his  work  away  from  her,  for 
sometimes,  in  other  cases,  he  had  x)aid  her 
intelligence  the  compliment  (was  it  not 
for  that,  in  part,  he  had  married  her  0  of 
supposing  that  she  could  enter  into  it.  It 
was  probable  that  in  this  case  he  had 
wanted  first  to  see  for  himself  how  his 
■chapters  would  look  in  print.    Very  like- 
ly, even,  he  had  not  written  the  whole 
book,  nor  even  half  of  it;  he  had  only 
"written  the  opening  pages,  and  had  them 
"set  up"  :  she  remembered  to  have  heard 
him  speak  of  that  as  a  very  convenient 
system.    It  would  be  very  convenient  for 
her  as  well,  and  she  should  also  be  made 
interested  in  seeing  how  they  looked. 
'On  the  table,  in  their  neat  little  packet, 
they  seemed  half  to  solicit  her,  half  to 
warn  her  oft". 

They  were  still  there,  of  course,  when 
she  came  back  from  her  dinner,  and  this 
time  she  took  possession  of  them.  She 
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carried  them  upstairs,  and  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, when  she  had  been  left  alone, 
in  her  wrapper,  she  sat  down  with  them 
under  the  lamp.    The  packet  lay  in  her 
lap  a  long  time,  however,  before  she  de- 
cided to  detach  the  envelop.    Her  hesi- 
tation came  not  from  her  feeling  in  any 
degree  that  this  roll  of  printed  sheets  had 
the  sanctity  of  a  letter,  a  seal  that  she 
might  not  discreetly  break,  but  from  an 
insurmountable  nervousness  as  to  what 
she  might  find  within.    She  sat  there  for 
an  hour,  with  her  head  resting  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  her  eyes  closed ;  buC 
she  had  not  fallen  asleep;  Lady  Chase- 
more  was  very  wide-awake  indeed.  She 
was  living  for  the  moment  in  a  kind  of 
concentration  of  memory,  thinking  over 
everything  that  had  fallen  from  her  hus- 
band's lips  after  he  began,  as  I  have  said, 
to  relieve  himself.    It  turned  out  that 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  order 
of  society  in  the  United  States  was  even 
less  favorable  than  she  had  reason  to  fear. 
There  were  not  many  things  of  which  he 
had  thought  w^ell,  and  the  few  exceptions 
related  to  the  matters  that  were  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  country,  not  idiosyn- 
crasies of  American  life.    The  idiosyn- 
crasies he  had  held  to  be  one  and  all  de- 
testable.   The  whole  spectacle  was  a  co- 
lossal warning,  a  consummate  illustration 
of  the  horrors  of  democracy.    The  only 
thing  that  had  saved  the  misbegotten  re- 
public as  3"et  was  its  margin,  its  geo- 
graphical vastness;  but  that  was  now  dis- 
counted and  exhausted.    For  the  rest,  ev- 
ery democratic  vice  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  could  be  studied  there  sur  le  vif ;  he 
couldn't  be  too  thankful  that  he  had  not 
delayed  longer  to  go  over  and  study  it. 
He  had  come  back  with  a  head  full  of  les- 
sons and  a  heart  fired  with  the  resolve  to 
enforce  them  upon  his  own  people,  who, 
as  Agatha  knew,  had  begun  to  move  in 
the  same  lamentable  direction.    As  she 
listened  to  him  she  perceived  the  mistake 
she  had  made  in  not  going  to  the  West 
with  him,  for  it  was  from  that  part  of 
the  country  that  he  had  drawn  his  most 
formidable  anecdotes  and  examples.  Of 
these  he  produced  a  terrific  array;  he 
spoke  by  book,  he  overflowed  with  facts 
and  figures,  and  his  wife  felt  herself  sub- 
merged by  the  deep,  bitter  waters.  She 
even  felt  what  a  pity  it  was  that  she  had 
not  dragged  him  away  from  that  common 
little  Congressman  whom  he  had  stuck 
to  so  in  the  train  coming  from  Washing- 
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ton;  yet  it  didn't  matter — a  little  more  or 
a  little  less — the  whole  affair  had  rubbed 
him  so  the  wrong"  wa}",  exasperated  his 
taste,  confounded  his  traditions.  He 
proved  to  have  disliked  quite  unspeak- 
ably things  that  she  supposed  he  liked,  to 
have  suffered  acutely  on  occasions  when 
she  thought  he  was  really  pleased.  It 
would  appear  that  there  had  been  no  oc- 
casion, except  once,  sitting-  at  dinner  be- 
tween Mrs.  Redwood  and  Mrs.  Eugene, 
when  he  was  really  pleased.  Even  his 
long"  chat  with  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman had  made  him  almost  ill  at  the 
time.  His  wife  could  be  none  the  less 
struck  with  the  ability  which  had  enabled 
him  to  master  so  much  knowledge  in  so 
short  a  time ;  he  had  not  only  gobbled  up 
facts,  he  had  arranged  them  in  a  magni- 
ficent order,  and  she  was  proud  of  his  be- 
ing so  clever,  even  when  he  made  her 
bleed  by  the  way  he  talked.  He  had  had 
no  intention  w^hatever  of  this,  and  he  was 
as  much  surprised  as  touched  when  she 
broke  out  into  a  passionate  appeal  to  him 
not  to  publish  such  horrible  misrepresen- 
tations. She  defended  her  country  with 
exaltation,  and  so  far  as  was  possible  in 
the  face  of  his  own  flood  of  statistics,  of 
anecdotes  of  "lobbying,"  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  public  life,  for  which  she  w^as  un- 
prepared, endeavoring  to  gainsay  him  in 
the  particulars  as  w^ell  as  in  the  generals. 
She  maintained  that  he  had  seen  every- 
thing wrong,  seen  it  through  the  distor- 
tion of  prejudice,  of  a  hostile  tempera- 
ment, in  the  light — or  rather  in  the  dark- 
ness— of  wishing  to  find  weapons  to  worry 
in  England  the  opposite  party.  Of  course 
America  had  its  faults,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  a  much  finer  country  than  any  oth- 
er, finer  even  than  his  clumsy,  congested 
old  England,  where  there  w^as  x^lenty  to  do 
to  sweep  the  house  clean,  if  he  would  give 
a  little  more  of  his  time  to  that.  Scandals 
for  scandals  she  had  heard  more  since  she 
came  to  England  than  all  the  years  she 
had  lived  'at  home.  She  didn't  quote  Ma- 
carthy  to  him  (she  had  reasons  for  not 
doing  so),  but  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Macarthy  flamed  up  in  her  as  she  spoke. 

Sir  Rufus  smiled  at  her  vehemence;  he 
took  it  in  perfectly  good  part,  though  it 
evidently  left  him  not  a  little  astonished. 
He  had  foi^gotten  that  America  was  hers 
— that  she  had  any  allegiance  but  the  al- 
legiance of  her  marriage.  He  had  made 
her  his  own,  and  being*  the  intense  Eng- 
lishman that  he  was,  it  had  never  occurred 


to  him  to  doubt  that  she  now  partook  of 
his  quality  in  the  same  degree  as  himself. 
He  had  assimilated  her,  as  it  w^ere,  com- 
pletelj^  and  he  had  assumed  that  she  had 
also  assimilated  him,  and  his  country  with 
him— a  process  which  would  have  for  its 
consequence  that  the  other  country,  the 
^^oly?  vulgar,  superfluous  one,  would  be, 
as  he  mentally  phrased  it  to  himself, 
"shunted."    That  it  hadn't  been  was  the- 
proof  of  a  rather  morbid  sensibility,  which 
tenderness  and  time  would  still  assuage. 
Sir  Rufus  was  tender,  he  reassured  his. 
wife  on  the  spot,  in  the  first  place  by  tell- 
ing her  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever- 
about  the  United  States  (it  was  astonish- 
ing how  little  many  of  the  people  in  th& 
country_^itself  knew  about  them),  and  in 
the  second  by  promising  her  that  he  would 
not  print  a  word  to  which  her  approval 
should  not  be  expressly  given.  She  should 
countersign  every  page  before  it  went  to- 
press,  and  none  should  leave  the  house 
without  her  vise.    She  wished  to  know 
if  he  possibly  could  have  forgotten — so- 
strange  would  it  be — that  she  had  told 
him  long  ago  at  Cadenabbia  how  horri- 
ble it  would  be  to  her  to  find  herself  mar- 
ried to  a  man  harboring  evil  thoughts  of 
her  father-land.    He  remembered  this  dec- 
laration perfectly,  and  others  that  had  fol- 
lowed it,  but  was  prepared  to  ask  if  she, 
on  her  side,  recollected  giving  him  notice- 
that  she  should  convert  him  into  an  ad- 
mirer of  transatlantic  peculiarities.  She- 
had  had  an  excellent  opportunity,  but  she 
had  not  carried  out  her  plan.  He  had  been 
passive  in  her  hands,  she  could  have  done 
what  she  liked  with  him  (hadn't  he  offer- 
ed, that  night  by  the  lake  of  Como,  to- 
throw  up  his  career  and  go  and  live  with 
her  in  some  beastly  American  town  ?  and 
he  had  really  meant  it — upon  his  honor 
he  had!),  so  that  if  the  conversion  hadn't 
come  off,  whose  fault  w^as  it  but  hers  ? 
She  hadn't  gone  to  work  with  any. sort  of 
earnestness.    At  all  events,  now  it  was 
too  late;  he  had  seen  for  himself — the  im- 
pression was  made.    Two  points  Avere 
vivid  beyond  the  others  in  Lady  Chase- 
rhore's  evocation  of  the  scene  on  the  ship ;: 
one  was  her  husband's  insistence  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  the  shiallest  animos- 
ity to  the  American  people,  but  had  only 
his  own  English  brothers  in  view,  wished 
only  to  protect  and  save  them,  to  point  a 
certain  moral  as  it  never  had  been  point- 
ed before;  the  other  Avas  his  pledge  that 
nothing  should  be  made  public  without 
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"my  dear  girl,  do  you  think  mk  an  awful  brute?" 


lier  assent.  As  at  last  she  broke  the  en- 
velop of  the  packet  in  her  lap  she  wonder- 
ed how  mucli  she  should  find  to  assent  to. 
More,  perhaps,  than  a  third  person,  judg-- 
ing-  the  case,  would  have  expected ;  for  af- 
ter what  had  passed  between  them,  Sir  Ru- 
fus  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  tone 
down  his  opinions — or  at  least  the  expres- 
sion of  them. 

VII. 

He  came  back  to  Grosvenor  Place  the 
next  evening",  very  late,  and  on  asking  for 
his  wife,  was  told  that  she  was  in  her  apart- 
ments.   He  was  furthermore  informed 


that  she  was  to  have  dined  out,  but  had 
given  it  up,  countermanding  the  carriage 
at  the  last  moment,  and  despatching  a 
note  instead.  On  SirRufus  asking  if  she 
were  ill,  it  was  added  that  she  had  seemed 
rather  poorly,  and  had  not  left  the  house 
since  the  day  before.  A.  minute  later  he 
found  her  in  her  own  sitting-room,  where 
she  appeared  to  have  been  walking  up  and 
down.  She  stopped  when  he  entered,  and 
stood  there,  looking  at  him;  she  was  in 
her  dressing-gown,  very  pale,  and  she  re- 
ceived him  without  a  smile.  He  went  up  to 
her,  kissed  her,  saw  something  strange  in 
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her  eyes,  and  asked,  with  eagerness,  if  she 
liad  been  suffering.  "Yes,  yes,"  she  said, 
"but  I  liave  not  been  ill,"  and  the  next 
moment  flung  herself  upon  his  neck  and 
buried  her  face  there,  sobbing,  yet  at  the 
same  time  stifling  her  sobs.  Inarticulate 
Avords  were  mingled  with  them,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  moment  he  understood 
that  she  was  saying,  "How  could  you? 
ah,  how  could  you  ?"  He  failed  to  un- 
derstand her  allusion,  and  Avhile  he  was 
still  in  the  dark,  she  recovered  herself  and 
broke  away  from  him.  She  went  quick- 
ly to  a  drawer  and  possessed  herself  of 
some  papers,  which  she  held  out  to  him, 
this  time  without  meeting  his  eyes. 
' '  Please  take  them  away — take  them  away 
forever.  It's  your  book — the  things  from 
the  printers.  I  saw  them  on  the  table — I 
guessed  what  they  were — I  opened  them 
to  see.  I  read  them — I  read  them.  Please 
take  them  away." 

He  had  by  this  time  become  aware  that, 
even  though  she  had  flung  herself  upon 
his  breast,  his  wife  was  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  reproach,  an  exquisite 
sense  of  injury.  When  he  first  saw  the 
papers  he  did  not  recognize  his  book:  it 
had  not  been  in  his  mind.  He  took  them 
from  her  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder, 
accompanied  by  a  laugh  which  was  meant 
in  kindness,  and  turned  them  over,  glan- 
cing at  page  after  page.  Disconcerted  as 
he  was  at  the  condition  in  which  Agatha 
presented  herself,  he  was  still  accessible 
to  that  agreeable  titillation  which  a  man 
feels  on  seeing  his  prose,  and  still  more 
his  verse,  "set  up."  Sir  Rufus  had  been 
quoted  and  reported  by  the  newspapers, 
and  had  put  into  circulation  several  little 
pamphlets,  but  this  was  his  first  contrilfu- 
tion  to  the  regular  literature  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  publishers  had  given  him  a 
very  handsome  page.  Its  striking  beauty 
held  him  a  moment,  tlien  his  eyes  passed 
back  to  his  wife,  who,  with  her  grand, 
cold,  wounded  air,  was  also  very  hand- 
some. "'My  dear  girl,  do  you  think  me 
an  awful  brute  ?  have  I  made  you  ill  ?"  he 
asked.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  idea 
that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  shock  her; 
he  had  left  out  sucli  a  lot;  he  had  tried  to 
keep  the  sting  out  of  everything;  he  had 
made  it  all  butter  and  honey.  But  he 
begged  her  not  to  get  into  a  state;  he 
would  go  over  the  whole  thing  with  her 
if  she  liked — make  any  changes  she  should 
require.  It  would  spoil  the  book,  but  he 
would  rather  do  that  than  spoil  her  love- 


ly temper.  It  was  in  a  highly  jocular 
manner  that  he  made  this  allusion  to  her 
temper,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  her 
that  he  was  not  too  much  discomposed  by 
her  discomposure  to  be  able  to  joke.  She 
took  notice  of  two  things:  the  first  of 
which  was  that  he  had  a  i^erfectly  good 
conscience,  and  that  no  accusing  eye  that 
might  have  been  turned  upon  him  would 
have  made  him  change  color.  He  had 
no  sense  that  he  had  broken  faith  Avith 
her,  and  he  really  thought  his  horrible- 
book  w^as  very  mild.  He  spoke  the  sim- 
ple truth  in  saying  that  for  her  sake  he 
had  endeavored  to  qualify  his  strictures, 
and  strange  as  it  might  appear,  he  honest- 
ly believed  he-  had  succeeded.  Later,  at 
other  times,  Agatha  wondered  what  he 
would  have  written  if  he  had  felt  himself 
free.  What  she  observed  in  the  second 
place  was  that  though  he  saw  she  was 
much  upset,  he  didn't  in  the  least  sound 
the  depth  of  her  distress,  or,  as  she  herself 
would  have  said-,  of  her  shame.  He  nev- 
er would*^he  never  would ;  he  couldn't 
enter  into  her  feelings,  because  he  couldn't 
believe  in  them;  they  could  only  strike 
him  as  exaggerated  and  factitious.  He 
had  given  her  a  country,  a  magnificent 
one,  and  why  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  was  she  making  him  a  scene  about 
another  ?  With  the  simplest  form  of  the 
national  consciousness  a  woman  had  more 
than  the  tenor  of  the  feminine  existence 
and  the  scope  of  her  responsibilities  de- 
manded: w^hat,  therefore,  was  this  morbid 
fancy  of  his  wife's  to  give  it  in  her  own 
case  an  indefinite  extension  ? 

When  he  accused  her  of  being  morbid, 
it  was  very  simple  for  her  to  deny  it  ut- 
terly, and  to  express  her  astonishment  at 
his  being  able  to  allow  so  little  for  her 
just  susceptibility^.  He  couldn't  take  it. 
seriously  that  she  had  American  feelings;, 
he  couldn't  believe  that  it  would  make  a 
terrible  dift'erence  in  her  happiness  to  go 
about  the  world  as  the  wife,  the  cyclical, 
consenting  wife,  of  the  author  of  a  blow 
dealt  with  that  brutality  at  a  breast  to* 
which  she  owed. filial  honor.  She  didn't 
gay  to  him  that  she  should  never  hold 
her  head  up  before  Macarthy  again  (her 
strength  had  been  that  hitherto,  as  against 
Macarthy,  she  was  perfectly  straight),  but 
it  was  in  a  great  degree  the  j)reflgurement 
of  her  brother's  cold,  life-long  scorn  that 
had  kindled  in  her,  while  she  awaited  her 
husband's  return,  the  passion  witli  which 
she  now  protested.    He  would  never  read 
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The  Modern  Warning^  but  lie  would  hear 
all  about  it,  he  would  meet  it  in  the  news- 
papers, in  every  one's  talk ;  the  very 
voices  of  the  air  would  distil  the  worst 
pages  into  his  ear,  and  make  the  scandal 
of  the  participation  even  greater  than — 
as  Heaven  knew — it  would  deserve  to  be. 
She  thought  of  the  month  of  renewed  ten- 
derness, of  happy,  x)ui'e  impressions,  tliat 
she  had  spent  a  year  before  in  the  midst 
of  American  kindness  and  memories  more 
innocent  than  her  visions  of  to-day,  and 
the  effect  of  this  retrospect  Avas  galling  in 
the  face  of  her  possible  shame.  Shame — 
shame.  She  repeated  that  word  to  Sir 
Rufus  in  a  tone  wliich  made  him  stare, 
as  if  it  dawned  upon  him  that  her  reason 
was  perhaps  deserting  her.  That  shame 
should  attach  itself  to  his  wife  in  conse- 
quence of  any  behavior  of  liis  was  an 
idea  that  he  had  to  make  a  very  consider- 
able effort  to  embrace,  and  while  his  can- 
dor betrayed  it,  his  wife  was  touched,  even 
through  her  resentment,  by  seeing  that 
she  had  not  made  him  angry.  He  thought 
she.  was  strangely  unreasonable,  but  he 
was  determined  not,  on  his  own  side,  to 
fall  into  that  vice.  She  was  silent  about 
Macarthy,  because  Sir  Rufus  had  accused 
her  before  her  marriage  of  being  afraid 
of  him,  and  she  had  then  resolved  never 
again  to  incur  such  a  taunt;  but  before 
things  had  gone  much  further  between 
them  she  reminded  her  husband  that  she 
had  Irish  blood,  the  blood  of  the  people, 
in  her  veins,  and  that  he  must  take  that 
into  account  in  measuring  the  provocation 
he  might  think  it  safe  to  heap  upon  her. 
She  was  far  from  being  a  fanatic  on  this 
subject,  as  he  knew,  but  when  America 
was  made  out  to  be  an  object  of  holy  hor- 
ror to  virtuous  England,  she  could  not 
but  remember  that  millions  of  her  Celtic 
cousins  had  found  refuge  there  from  the 
blessed  English  dispensation. and  be  struck 
with  his  recklessness  in  challenging  com- 
parisons which  were  better  left  to  sleep. 

When  his  wife  began  to  represent  her- 
self as  Irish,  Sir  Rufus  evidently  thought 
her  "off  lier  head"  indeed;  it  was  the 
first  he  had  heard  of  it  since  she  com- 
municated the  mystic  fact  to  him  on  the 
lake  of  Como.  Nevertheless  he  argued 
with  her  for  half  an  hour  as  if  she  were 
sane,  and  before  they  separated  he  made 
her  a  liberal  concession,  such  as  only  a  per- 
fectly lucid  mind  would  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate. This  was  a  simple  indulgence,  at 
the  end  of  their  midiiight  discussion;  it 


was  not  dictated  by  any  recognition  of  his 
having  been  unjust;  for  though  his  wdfe 
reiterated  this  cliarge,  with  a  sacred  fire 
in  her  eyes  which  made  them  more  beau- 
tiful than  he  had  ever  known  them,  he 
took  his  stand,  in  his  own  stubborn  opin- 
ion, too  firmly  upon  piles  of  evidence,  rev- 
elations of  political  fraud  and  corruption, 
and  the  ' '  whole  tone  of  the  newspapers"  to 
speak  only  of  that.  He  remarked  to  her 
that,  clearly,  he  must  simply  give  way  to 
her  opposition.  If  she  were  going  to  suf- 
fer so  inordinately,  it  settled  the  question. 
The  book  should  not  be  published,  and 
they  would  say  no  more  about  it.  He 
would  put  it  away,  he  would  burn  it  up, 
and  The  Modern  Warning  should  be  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  Amen  !  amen  I  Lady 
Chaseinore  accepted  this  sacrifice  with 
eagerness,  although  her  husband  (it  must 
be  added)  did  not  fail  to  place  before  her 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  it.  He  didn't 
lose  hjs  temper,  he  was  not  petulant  nor 
spiteful,  he  didn't  throw  up  his  project 
and  his  vision  of  literary  distinction  in  a 
huff ;  but  he  called  her  attention  very  viv- 
idly and  solemnly  to  the  fact  that  in  de- 
ferring to  the  feelings  she  so  uncompro- 
misingly expressed  herenounced  thedream 
of  rendering  a  signal  service  to  his  coun- 
try. There  was  a  certain  bitterness  in  his- 
smile  as  he  told  her  that  her  wish  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  could  have 
made  him  throw  away  such  a  golden  op- 
portunitj".  The  rest  of  his  life  would 
never  otter  him  such  another ;  but  patriot- 
ism might  go  to  the  dogs  if  only  it  were 
settled  that  she  shouldn't  have  a  grudge. 
He  didn't  care  what  became  of  poor  old 
England,  if  once  that  precious  result  Avere 
obtained ;  poor  old  England  might  pursue 
impure  delusions  and  rattle  down  liill  as 
fast  as  she  chose,  for  want  of  the  word  his- 
voice  would  have  spoken — really  inspired, 
as  he  held  it  to  be,  by  the  justice  of  his 
cause. 

Lady  Chasemore  flattered  herself  that 
they  did  not  part  that  night  in  acrimony ; 
there  was  nothing  of  this  in  the  long  kiss 
which  she  took  from  her  husband's  lips, 
with  wet  eyes,  with  a  grateful,  comprehen- 
sive murmur.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no- 
thing could  be  fairer  or  liiier  than  their 
mutual  confidence;  her  husband's conces- 
sioji  was  gallant  in  the  extreme;  but  even 
more  than  this  was  it  impressed  upon  hei' 
that  her  own  affection  was  perfect,  since 
it  could  accept  such  a  renunciation  with- 
out a  fear  of  the  after-taste.    She  had 
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been  in  love  with  Sir  Rufus  from  the  day 
he  sought  her  liand  at  Cadenabhia,  but 
she  was  never  so  much  in  love  with  him 
as  during  the  weeks  that  immediately 
followed  his  withdrawal  of  his  book.  It 
was  agreed  between  them  that  neither  of 
them  would  speak  of  the  circumstance 
again,  but  she  at  least,  in  private,  devoted 
an  immense  deal  of  meditation  to  it.  It 
gave  her  a  tremendous  re^^rieve,  lifted  a 
nightmare  oflf  her  breast,  and  that,  in  turn, 
gave  her  freedom  to  reflect  that  probably 
few  men  would  have  made  such  a  grace- 
ful surrender.  She  wanted  him  to  un- 
derstand, or  at  any  rate  she  wanted  to  un- 
derstand herself,  that  in  all  its  particulars 
too  she  thoroughly  appreciated  it;  if  he 
really  couldn't  conceive  how  she  could 
feel  as  she  did,  it  w^as  all  the  more  gener- 
ous of  him  to  comply  blindly,  to  take  her 
at  her  word,  little  as  he  could  make  of  it. 
It  did  not  become  less  obvious  to  Lady 
Chasemore,  but  quite  the  contrary,  as 
the  weeks  went  on,  that  The  Modern 
Warning  would  have  been  a  masterinece 
of  its  class.  In  her  room,  that  evening, 
her  husband  had  told  her  that  the  best  of 
him,  intellectually,  had  gone  into  it,  that 
he  believed  he  had  uttered  certain  truths 
there  as  they  never  would  be  uttered  again 
— contributed  his  grain  of  gold  to  .the  lim- 
ited sum  of  human  wisdom.  He  had  done 
something  to  help  his  country,  and  then 
— to  please  her — lie  had  undone  it.  Above 
all  it  was  delightful  to  her  that  he  had  not 
been  sullen  or  rancorous  about  it,  that  he 
didn't  make  her  pay  for  his  magnanimity. 
He  didn't  sigh  or  scowl,  or  take  on  the  air 
of  a  domestic  martyr;  he  came  and  went 
with  his  usual  ste^)  and  his  usual  smile, 
and  remained  to  all  appearance  the  same 
fresh-colored,  decided,  accomplished  high 
official. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
■explain  how  it  was  that  Lady  Chasemore  > 
began  to  feel  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
that  their  difficulties  had,  after  all,  not  be- 
come fhe  mere  reminiscence  of  a  flurry, 
making  present  security  more  deep. 
AVhat  if  the  flurry  continued,  tmpalpa- 
bly,  insidiously,  under  the  surface?  Sli^ 
thought  there  had  been  no  change,  but 
now  she  suspected  that  there  was  at  least  a 
difference.  She  had  read  Tennyson,  and 
she  knew  the  famous  phrase  about  the 
little  rift  within  the  lute.  Iftiame  back 
to  her  with  a  larger  meaning,  it  haunted 
her  at  last,  and  she  aisked  herself  whether, 
w^lien  she  accepted  her  husband's  relin- 


quishment, it  had  been  her  happiness  and 
his  that  she  staked  and  threw  awa}^.  In 
the  light  of  this  fear  she  struck  herself  as 
having  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise — a  mis- 
fortune from  which  she  had  ever  prayed 
to  be  delivered.  She  wanted  in  every  sit- 
uation to  know  the  worst,  and  in  this  case 
she  had  not  known  it;  at  least  she  knew 
it  only  now",  in  the  shape  of  the  formi- 
dable fact  that  Sir  Rufus's  outward  good 
manners  misrepresented  his  real  reaction. 
At  present  she  began,  anxiously,  brood- 
ingly,  to  take  this  reaction  for  granted, 
and  to  see  signs  of  it  in  the  very  things 
which  she  had  regarded  at  first  as  signs 
of  resignation.  She  secretly  watched  his 
face;  she  privately  counted  his  words. 
When  she  began  to  do  this  it  was  no  very 
long  time  before  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  latter  had  become  much  fewer, 
that  Sir  Rufus  talked  to  her  very  much 
less  than  he  had  done  of  old.  He  took  no 
revenge,  but  he  was  cold,  and  in  his  cold- 
ness there  was  something  horribly  inevi- 
table. He  looked,  at  her  less  and  less, 
whereas  formerl}"  his  eyes  had  had  no 
more  agreeable  occupation.  She  tried  to 
teach  herself  that  her  suspicions  w^ere  wo- 
ven of  air,  and  were  an  injury  to  a  just 
man's  character ;  she-remembered  that  Sir 
Rufus  had  told  her  she  was  morbid,  and 
if  the  charge  had  not  been  true  at  the 
time,  it  might  very  well  be  true  now.  But 
the  effect  of  this  reflection  was  only  to 
suggest  to  her  that  Sir  Rufus  himself  was 
morbid,  and  that  her  behavior  had  made 
him  so.  It  was  the  last  thing  that  would 
be  in  his  nature,  but  she  had  subjected 
that  nature  to  a  most  unnatural  strain. 
He  was  feeling  it  now;  he  was  feeling 
that  he  had  failed  in  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  :  a  good  citizen  being  what  he  had 
ever  most  earnestl}'  proposed  to  himself 
to  be.  Lady  Chasemore  pictured  to  her- 
self that  his  cheek  burned  for  this  when 
it  was  turned  away  from  her — that  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  shame  in  the  watch- 
es of  the  night.  Then  it  came  over  her 
with  unspeakable  bitterness  that  there  had 
been  no  real  .solution  of  their  difficulty; 
that  it  was  too  great  to  be  settled  by  so 
simple  an  arrangement  as  that — an  ar- 
rangement too  primiti^'e  for  a  complicated 
world.  Nothing  was  less  simple  than  to 
bury  one's  gold  and  live  without  the  in- 
tei'est.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and 
suggesting  perhaps  a  perversion  of  the  im- 
agination under  the  influence  of  distress, 
but  Lady  Chasemore  at  this  time  found 
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herself  thinking  with  a  kind  of  baffled 
pride  of  the  merits  of  The  Modern  Warn- 
ing as  a  literary  composition,  a  political 
essay.  It  would  have  been  dreadful  for 
her,  but  at  least  it  would  have  been  su- 
perb, and  that  was  what  w^as,  naturally 
enough,  present  to  the  defeated  author  as 
he  tossed  through  the  sleepless  hours.  She 
determined  at  last  to  question  him,  to  con- 
fess her  fears,  to  make  him  tell  her  whether 
his  weakness — if  he  considered  it  a  w^eak- 
ness — really  did  rankle;  though  when  he 
made  the  sacrifice  months  before  (nearly 
a  year  had  come  round),  lie  let  her  know 
that  he  wished  the  subject  buried  betw^een 
them  for  evermore.  She  approached  it 
with  some  trepidation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  looked  at  her  as  she  stammered 
out  her  inquiry  w^as  not  such  as  to  make 
the  effort  easier.  He  waited  in  silence 
till  she  had  expressed  herself  as  she  best 
could,  without  helping  her,  without  show- 
ing that  he  guessed  her  trouble,  her  need 
to  be  assured  that  he  didn't  feel  her  to 
have  been  cruel.  Did  he? — did  he?  that 
was,  what  she  wanted  to  be  certain  of. 
Sir  Rufus's  ans\ver  w^as  in  itself  a  ques- 
tion; he  demanded  what  she  meant  by 
imputing  to  him  such  hypocrisy,  such  bad 
faith.  What  did  she  take  him  for,  and 
what  right  had  he  given  her  to  make  a 
new  scene,  when  he  flattered  himself  the 
last  pretext  had  been  removed  ?  If  he  had 
been  dissatisfied,  she  might  be  very  sure 
he  w^ould  have  told  her  so;  and  as  he 
hadn't  told  her,  she  might  pay  him  the 
compliment  to  believe  he  w^as  honest. 
He  expressed  the  hope — and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  stern  with  her — that 
this  w^ould  be  the  last  endeavor  on  her 
part  to  revive  an  odious  topic.  His  stern- 
ness was  of  no  avail;  it  neither  wounded 
her  nor  comforted  her;  it  only  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  her  perfectly  sure  that  he 
suffered,  and  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
a  kind  of  traitor.  He  was  one  more  in 
the  long  list  of  those  whom  a  woman  had 
ruined,  who  had  sold  themselves,  sold 
their  honor  and  the  commonwealth,  for 
a  fair  face,  a  quiet  life,  a  show  of  tears, 
a  bribe  of  caresses.  The  vision  of  this 
smothered  pain,  which  he  tried  to  carry 
off  as  a  gentleman  should,  only  minister- 
ed to  the  love  she  had  ever  borne  him,  the 
love  that  had  the  power  originally  to 
throw^  her  into  his  arms  in  the  face  of 
an  opposing  force.  As  month  followed 
month,  all  her  nature  centred  itself  in  this 
feeling;  she  loved  him  more  than  ever, 


and  yet  she  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
most  tormenting  thing  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him.  This  was  a  tragic  contra- 
diction, impossible  to  bear,  and  she  sat 
staring  at  it  with  tears  of  rage. 

One  day  she  had  occasion  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Ma- 
carthy,  who  announced  that  he  should 
soon  sail  for  Europe,  even  intimated  that 
he  should  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in 
London.  He  had  been  overworked,  it 
W'as  years  since  he  had  had  a  proper  holi- 
day, and  the  doctor  threatened  him  w^ith 
nervous  prostration  if  he  didn't  very  soon 
break  off  everything.  His  sister  had  a 
vision  of  his  reason  for  offering  to  let 
her  see  him  in  England;  it  was  a  piece 
of  appreciation,  on  Macarthy's  part,  a  re- 
ward for  their  having  behaved — that  is, 
for  Sir  Rufus's  having  behaved — apparent- 
ly under  her  influeiice,  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  had  the  good 
taste  n,ot  to  bring  out  his  insolent  book, 
and  Macarthy  gave  this  little  sign,  the 
most  mollified  thing  he  had  done  as  yet, 
that  he  noticed.  If  Lady  Chasemore  had 
not  at  this  moment  been  thinking  of 
something  else,  it  might  have  occurred  to 
her  that  nervous  prostration  in  her  bro- 
ther's organism  had  already-  set  in.  The 
prospect  of  his  visit  held  Sir  Rufus's  at- 
tention very  briefly,  and  in  a  few^  minutes 
Agatha  herself  ceased  to  dwell  upon  it. 
Suddenly,  illogically,  fantastically,  she 
could  not  have  told  w^hy,  at  that  moment 
and  in  that  place,  for  she  had  had  no  such 
intention  w4ien  she  came  into  the  room^ 
she  broke  out:  "  My  own  darling,  do  you 
know  what  has  come  over  me  ?  I  have 
changed  entirely — I  see  it  differently;  I 
want  you  to  publish  that  grand  tiling.'^ 
And  she  stood  there  smiling  at  him,  ex- 
X^ressing  the  transformation  of  her  feel- 
ing so  well  that  he  might  have  been  for- 
given for  not  doubting  it. 

Nevertheless  he  did  doubt  it,  especially 
at  first.  But  she  I'epeated,  she  pressed, 
she  insisted;  once  she  had  si^oken  in  this 
sense,  she  abounded  and  overflowed.  It 
went  on  for  several  days  (he  had  begun 
by  refusing  to  listen  to  her,  for  even  in 
touching  the  question  she  had  violated 
his  solemn  injunction),  and  by  the  end  of 
a  week  she  persuaded  him  that  she  had 
really  come  round.  She  was  extremely 
ingenious  and  plausible  in  tracing  the 
process  by  which  she  had  done  so,  and 
she  drew  from  him  the  confession  (they 
kissed  a  great  deal  after  it  was  made) 
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that  the  manuscript  of  The  Modern 
Warning  had  not  been  destroyed  at  all, 
but  was  safely  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  to- 
g-ether with  the  interrupted  proofs.  She 
doubtless  placed  her  tergiversation  in  a 
more  natural  light  than  lier  biographer 
has  been  able  to  do;  he,  however,  will 
spare  the  reader  the  exertion  of  following 
the  impalpable  clew  which  leads  to  the 
heart  of  the  labyrinth.  A  month  was 
still  to  elapse  before  Macartlij^  w^ould 
show  himself,  and  during  this  time  she 
had  the  leisure  and  freedom  of  mind  to 
consider  the  sort  of  face  with  which  she 
should  meet  him,  her  husband  liaving 
virtually  promised  that  he  would  send 
the  book  back  to  the  printers.  Now,  of 
course,  she  renounced  all  pretension  of 
censureship;  she  liad  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  it  might  be  whatever  he  liked;  she 
gave  him  formal  notice  that  she  should 
not  even  look  at  it  after  it  was  printed. 
It  was  his  affair  altogether  now — it  had 
ceased  to  be  hers.  A  hard  crust  had 
formed  itself,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  over 
a  sensibility  that  was  once  so  tender;  this 
she  admitted  was  very  strange,  but  it 
would  be  stranger  still  if  (with  the  value 
that  lie  had  originally  set  upon  his  op- 
portunity) he  should  fail  to  feel  that  he 
might  throw  his  weight  upon  it.  .  In  this 
case  the  morbidness  w^ould  be  on  liis  side. 
Several  times,  during  the  period  that  pre- 
ceded Macarthy's  arrival,  Lady  Chase- 
more  saw  on  the  table  in  the  hall  little 
packets  which  reminded  her  of  the  roll  of 
proofs  she  had  opened  that  evening  in 
her  room.  Her  courage  never  failed  her, 
and  an  observer  of  her  present  relations 
with  her  husband  might  easily  have  been 
excused  for  believing  that  the  solution 
which  at  one  time  appeared  so  illusory 
w^as  now  substantial  and  complete.  Sir 
Rufus  was  immensely  taken  up  with  the 
resumption  of  his  task;  the  revision  of' 
his  original  pages  went  forward  the  more 
rapidly  that  in  fact,  though  his  wife  was 
unaware  of  it,  they  had  repeatedly  been 
in  his  hands  since  he  put  them  away.  He 
liad  retouched  and  amended  therii,  by  the 
midnight  lamp,  disinterestedly,  platon- 
ically,  hypothetically,  and  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  which  suggest 
themselves  when  a  w^ork  is  laid  by  to 
ripen,  like  a  row  of  pears"  on  a  shelf,  start- 
ed into  life  and  liberty.  Sir* Rufus  was 
as  happy  as  a  man  who,  after  liaving  been 
obliged  for  a  long  time  to  entertain  a 
passion  in  secret,  finds  it  recognized  and 


legitimated,  finds  that  the  obstacles  are 
removed,  and  he  may  conduct  his  beloved 
to  the  altar. 

Nevertheless,  when  Macarthy  Grice 
alighted  at  the  door  of  his  sisters  house — 
he  had  assented  at  the  last  to  her  urgent 
request  that  he  would  make  it  his  habita- 
tion during  his  stay  in  London — he  stepped 
into  an  atmosphere  of  sudden  alarm  and 
dismay.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  a 
couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Sir  Rufus  drove  up  at  the 
moment  the  American  traveller  issued 
from  the  carriage  that  had  been  sent  for 
him.  The  two  men  exchanged  greetings 
on  the  steps  of  the  house,  but  in  the  next 
breath  Macarthy's  host  asked  what  had 
become  of  Agatha,  whether  she  had  not 
gone  to  -the  station  to  meet  him,  as  she 
had  announced  at  noon,  when  Sir  Rufus 
saw  her  last,  that  she  intended. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  not  accom- 
panied the  carriage;  Macarthy  had  been 
met  only  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  had 
been  with  the  Chasemores  to  America,  and 
was  therefore  in  a  position  to  recognize 
him.  This  functionary  said  to  Sir  Rufus 
that  her  ladyship  had  sent  him  down 
word,  an  hour  before  the  carriage  started, 
that  she  had  altered  her  intention,  and  he 
was  to  go  on  without  her.  By  this  time 
the  door  of  the  house  had  been  thrown 
open ;  the  butler  and  the  other  footman 
liad  come  to  the  front.  They  had  not, 
however,  their  usual  perpendicular  de- 
meanor, and  the  masters  eye  immediately 
saw  that  there  Avas  something  wrong  in 
the  house.  This  apprehension  was  con- 
firmed by  the  butler  on  the  instant,  before 
he  had  time  to  ask  a  question.  "We  are 
afraid  her  ladyship  is  ill,  sir;  rather  seri- 
ously, sir;  w^e  have  but  this  moment  dis- 
covered it,  sir;  her  maid  is  with  her,  sir, 
and  the  other  women." 

Sir  Rufus  started ;  he  paused  but  a  single 
instant,  looking  from  one  of  the  men  to 
the  other.  Their  faces  were  very  white ; 
they  had  a  strange,  scared  expression. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  rather  seriously  ? 
— what  tlie  devil  has  happened  ?"  But  he 
had  sprung  to  the  stairs — he  was  half-way 
up  before  they  could  answer. 

"You  had  better  g-o  up,  sir,  really," 
said  the  butler,  to  Macarthy,  who  was 
planted  there,  and  had  turned  as  white  as 
himself;  "we  are  afraid  she  has  taken 
sometliing." 

"Taken  something?" 

"By  mistake,  sir,  you  know,  sir,"  qua- 
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vered  the  footman,  looking  at  his  compan- 
ion. There  were  tears  in  the  footman's 
eyes.    Macarthy  felt  sick. 

''And  there's  no  doctor?  You  don't 
send  ?    You  stand  gaping  ?" 

"We  are  going,  sir — we  have  already 
gone !"  cried  both  the  men  together.  ' '  He'll 
come  from  the  hospital,  round  the  corner; 
he'll  be  here  by  the  time  you're  upstairs. 
It  was  but  this  very  moment,  sir,  just  be- 
fore you  rang  the  bell,"  one  of  them  went 
on.  The  footman  who  liad  come  with 
Macarthy  from  Euston  dashed  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  himself  followed  the  direc- 
tion his  brother-in-law  had  taken.  The 
butler  was  with  him,  saying  he  didn't 
know  what — that  it  was  only  while  they 
were  waiting — that  it  would  be  a  stroke 
for  Sir  Rufus.  He  got  before  him,  on  the 
upper  landing;  he  led  the  way  to  Lady 
Chasemore's  room,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  revealing  a  horrible  hush,  and,  be- 
yond the  interior,  a  flurried,  gasping  flight 
of  female  domestics.  Sir  Rufus  Avas  there, 
he  was  at  the  bed  still ;  he  had  cleared  the 
room;  two  of  the  women  had  remained, 
they  had  hold  of  Lady  Chasemore,  who 
lay  there  passive,  with  a  lifeless  arm  that 
caught  Macarthy's  eye—  calling  her,  chaf- 
ing her,  pushing  each  other,  saying  that  she 
would  come  to  in  a  minute.  Sir  Rufus  had 
apparently  been  staring  at  his  wife  in  stupe- 
faction and  horror,  but  as  Macarthy  came 
to  the  bed  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms, 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  and  the  Amer- 
ican visitor  met  his  face,  glaring  at  him 
over  her  shoulder,  convulsed  and  trans- 
formed. "  She  has  taken  something,  but 
only  by  mistake;"  he  was  conscious  that 
the  butler  was  saying  that  again,  behind 
him,  in  his  ears. 

"My  God,  you  have  killed  her!  it's 
your  infernal  work!"  cried  Sir  Rufus,  in 
a  voice  that  matched  his  terrible  face. 

"7  have  killed  her?"  answered  Macar- 
thy, bewildered  and  appalled. 

"Your  d  d  fantastic  opposition — the 

fear  of  meeting  you,"  Sir  Rufus  went  on. 
But  his  words  lost  themselves,  as  he  bent 
over  her  in  violent  kisses  and  impreca- 
tions, in  demands  whether  nothing  could 
be  done,  why  the  doctor  wasn't  there,  in 
clumsy,  passionate  attempts  to  arouse,  to 
revive. 

"  Oh,I  am  sure  she  wanted  you  to  come. 
She  was  very  well  this  morning,  sir,"  the 
lady's-maid  broke  out,  to  Macarthy,  con- 
tradicting Sir  Rufus  in  her  fright,  and  pro- 
testing again  that  it  was  nothing;  that  it 
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was  a  faint — for  the  very  pleasure — that 
her  ladyship  would  come  round.  The  oth- 
er woman  had  picked  up.  a  little  phial. 
She  thrust  it  at  Macarthy  with  the  bold- 
ness of  their  common  distress,  and  as  he 
took  it  from  her  mechanically  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  empty,  and  had  a 
strange  odor.  He  sniffed  it,  and  with  a 
shout  of  horror  flung  it  away.  He  rush- 
ed at  his  sister,  and  for  a  moment  almost 
had  a  struggle  with  her  husband  for  the 
X^ossession  of  her  body,  in  which,  as  soon 
as  he  touched  it,  he  felt  the  absence  of 
life.  Then  she  was  in  the  bed  again, 
beautiful,  irresponsive,  inanimate,  and 
they  were  botli  beside  her  for  an  instant, 
after  which  Sir  Rufus  broke  away,  and 
staggered  out  of  the  room.  It  seemed  an 
eternity  to  Macarthy  while  he  waited, 
though  it  had  already  come  over  him  that 
he  was  waiting  only  for  something  still 
worse.  The  women  talked,  tried  to  tell 
him  things;  one  of  them  said'something 
about  the  i3ity  of  his  coming  all  the  way 
from  America  on  purpose.  Agatha  was 
beautiful;  there  was  no  disfigurement. 
The  butler  had  gone  out  with  Sir  Rufus, 
and  he  came  back  with  him,  reappearing 
first,  and  with  the  doctor.  Macarthy 
didn't  even  heed  what  the  doctor  said.  By 
this  time  he  knew  it  all  for  himself.  He 
flung  himself  into  a  chair,  overwhelmed, 
covering  his  face  with  the  cape  of  his  ul- 
ster. The  odor  of  the  little  phial  was  in 
his  nostrils.  He  let  the  doctor  lead  him 
out  without  resistance,  scarcely  with  con- 
sciousness, after  some  minutes. 

Lady  Chasemore  had  taken  something 
—the  doctor  gave  it  a  name — but  it  was 
not  by  mistake.  In  the  hall,  down-stairs, 
he  stood  looking  at  Macarthy,  kindly, 
soothingly,  tentatively,  with  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  "Had  she  —  a  —  had  she 
some  domestic  grief?"  Macarthy  heard 
him  ask.  He  couldn't  stay  in  the  house 
— not  with  Chasemore.  The  servant  who 
had  brought  him  from  the  station  took 
him  to  a  hotel, with  his  luggage,  in  the  car- 
riage, which  was  still  at  the  door — a  hor- 
rible hotel,  where  in  a  dismal,  dingy  back 
room,  with  chimney-pots  outside,  he  spent 
a  night  of  unsurpassable  anguish.  He 
could  not  understand,  and  he  howled  to 
himself,  "Why,  tclnj,  just  now  ?"  Sir  Ru- 
fus, in  the  other  house,  had  exactly  such 
another  vigil;  it  was  plain  enough  that 
this  was  the  case  when,  the  next  morning, 
became  to  the  hotel.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Macarthy — he  appeared  to  take  back  his 
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monstrous  words  of  the  evening  before. 
He  made  liim  come  back  to  Grosvenor 
Crescent;  he  made  him  spend  three  days 
there,  three  days  during  which  the  two 
men  scarcely  exchanged  a  word.  But  the 
rest  of  the  holiday  that  Macartliy  had 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
was  passed  upon  the  Continent,  with  little 


present  evidence  tliat  he  should  find  what 
he  had  sought.  The  Modern  Warning 
has  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  may 
still  apx^ear.  This  doubtless  will  depend 
upon  whether,  this  time,  the  sheets  have 
really  been  destroyed  —  buried  in  Lady 
Chasemore's  grave,  or  only  put  back  into 
the  cabinet. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 
I  v.  — CHICAGO. 
.ScconXi 


THE  country  gets  its  impression  of 
Chicago  largely  from  the  Chicago 
newspapers.  In  my  observation,  the  im- 
pression is  wrong.  The  jjress  is  able,  vig- 
orous, voluminous,  full  of  enterprise, 
alert,  spirited;  its  news  columns  are  mar- 
vellous in  quantity,  if  not  in.  quality; 
nowhere  are  important  events,  public 
meetings,  and  demonstrations  more  fully, 
graphically,  and  satisfactorily  reported; 
it  has  keen  and  competent  writers  in  sev- 
eral departments  of  criticism — theatrical, 
musical,  and  occasionally  literary ;  inde- 
pendence, with  less  of  personal  bia-s  than 
in  some  other  cities;  the  editorial  pages 
of  most  of  the  newspapers  are  bright, 
sparkling,  witty,  not  seldom  spiced  with 
knowing  drollery,  and  strong,  vivid,  well- 
informed  and  well-written,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  public  questions,  with  an  allow- 
ance always  to  be  made  for  the  "personal 
equation"  in  dealing  with  particular  men 
and  measures — as  little  provincial  in  this 
respect  as  any  press  in  the  country. 

But  it  lacks  tone,  elevation  of  i)urpose; 
it  represents  to  the  world  the  inferior  ele- 
ments of  a  great  city  rather  than  the  bet- 
ter, under  a  mistaken  notion  in  the  press 
and  the  public,  not  confined  to  Chicago, 
as  to  what  is  "news."  It  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  being  highly  sensational; 
that  is,  the  elevation  into  notoriety  of 
mean  persons  and  mean  events  by  every 
rhetorical  and  pictorial  device.  Day  af- 
ter day  the  leading  news,  the  most  dis- 
played and  most  conspicuous,  will  be  of 
vulgar  men  and  women,  and  all  the  more 
expanded  if  it  have  in  it  a  spice,  of  scan- 
dal. This  sort  of  reading  creates  a  dis- 
eased appetite,  which  requires  a  stronger 
dose  daily  to  satisfy.  And  people  who 
read  it  lose  their  relish  for  the  higher, 


more  decent,  if  less  piquant,  news  of  the 
world.  Of  course  the  Chicago  newspa- 
pers are  not  by  any  means  alone  in  this 
course;  it  is  a  disease  of  the  time.  Even 
New  York  has  recently  imitated  success- 
fully this  feature  of  what  is  called  West- 
ern journalism'. 

But  it  is  largely  from  the  Chicago 
newspapers  that  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  the  city  is  pre-eminent  in  di- 
vorces, pre-eminent  in  scandals,  that  its 
society  is  fast,  that  it  is  vulgar  and  preten- 
tious, that  its  tone  is '"shoddy,"  and  its 
culture  a  sham.  The  laws  of  Illinois  in 
regard  to  divorces  are  not  more  lax  than 
in  some  Eastern  States,  and  divorces  are 
not  more  numerous  there  of  residents  (ac- 
cording to  population)  than  in  some  East- 
ern towns;  but  while  the  press  of  the  lat- 
ter give  merely  an  official  line  to  the 
court  separations,  the  Chicago  papers  pa- 
rade all.  the  details,  and  illustrate  them 
with  pictures.  Many  people  go  there  to 
get  divorces,  because  they  avoid  scandal 
at  their  homes,  and  because  the  Chicago 
courts  offer  unusual  facilities  in  being 
open  every  month  in  the  year.  Chicago 
has  a  young,  mobile  population,  an  im- 
mense foreign  brutal  element.  -I  watch- 
ed for  some  weeks  the  daily  reports  of  di- 
vorces and  scandals.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  related  to  the  lower,  not  to 
say  the  more  vulgar,  portions  of  social 
life.  In  several  years  the  city  has  had,  I 
believe,  only  two  causes^  celebres  in  what 
is  called  good  society — a  remarkable  rec- 
ord for  a  city  of  its  size.  Of  course  a  city 
of  this  magnitude  and  mobility  is  not  free 
from  vice  and  immorality  and  fast  living; 
but  I  am  compelled  to  record  the  deliber- 
ate opinion,  formed  on  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
servation and  inquiry,  that  the  moral  tone 
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in  Chicago  society,  in  all  the  well-to-do 
industrious  classes  which  give  tlie  town 
its  distinctive  character,  is  i)urer  and 
higher  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  purer 
than  in  many  much  smaller.  The  tone 
is  not  so  fast,  public  opinion  is  more  re- 
strictive, and  women  take,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  take,  less  latitude  in  conduct. 
This  was  not  my  impression  from  the 
newspapers.  But  it  is  true  not  only  that 
social  life  holds  itself  to  great  propriety, 
but  that  the  moral  atmosphere  is  uncom- 
monly pure  and  wholesome.  At  the 
same  time,  the  city  does  not  lack  gayety 
of  movement,  and  it  would  not  be  called 
prudish,  nor  in  some  respects  conven- 
tional. 

It  is  curious  also  that  the  newspapers, 
or  some  of  them,  take  pleasure  in  mock- 
ing at  the  culture  of  the  town.  Outside 
papers  catch  this  spirit,  and  the  "culture^' 
of  Chicago  is  the  butt  of  the  paragrapliers. 
It  is  a  singular  attitude  for  newspapers  to 
take  regarding  their  own  city.  Not  long- 
ago  Mr.  McCiurg  published  a  very  neat 
volume,  in  vellum,  of  the  fragments  of 
Sappho,  with  translations.  If  the  vol- 
ume had  appeared  in  Boston  it  would 
have  been  welcomed  and  most  respectful- 
ly received  in  Chicago.  But  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing literary  taste  of  the  new  town,  the 
humorists  saw  occasion  in  it  for  exquisite 
mockery  in  the  juxtaposition  of  Sappho 
with  the  modern  ability  to  kill  seven  pigs 
a  minute,  and  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
humorous  manner  set  all  the  country  in 
a  roar  over  the  incongruity.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  business  men  of 
Chicago  were  not  sitting  up  nights  to 
study  the  Greek  poets  in  the  original;  but 
the  fact  was  that  there  was  enough  lit- 
erary taste  in  the  city  to  make  the  vol- 
ume a  profitable  venture,  and  that  its  ap- 
pearance was  an  evidence  of  intellectual 
activity  and  scholarly  inclination  that 
w^ould  be  creditable  to  any  city  in  the 
land.  It  was  not  at  all  my  intention  to 
intrude  my  impressions  of  a  newspaper 
press  so  very  able  and  with  such  magnifi- 
cent opportunities  as  that  of  Chicago,  but 
it  was  unavoidable  to  mention  one  of  tlie 
causes  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  so- 
cial and  moral  condition  of  the  city. 

The  business  statistics  of  Chicago,  and 
the  story  of  its  growth,  and  the  social 
movement,  which  have  been  touched  on 
in  a  previous  paper,  give  only  a  half-pic- 


ture of  the  life  of  the  town.  The  prophe- 
cy for  its  great  and  more  hopeful  future 
is  in  other  exhibitions  of  its  incessant 
activity.  My  limits  permit  only  a  refer- 
ence to  its  .  churches,  extensive  charities 
(which  alone  would  make  a  remarkable 
and  most  creditable  chapter),  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  conservatories  of 
music.  Club  life  is  attaining  metropoli- 
tan proportions.  There  is  on  the  south 
side  the  Chicago,  the  Union  League,  the 
University,  the  Calumet,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Union — all  vigorous,  and  mgst  of  * 
them  housed  in  superb  buildings  of  their 
own.  The  Women's  Exchange  is  a  most 
useful  organization,  and  the  Ladies'  Fort- 
nightly ranks  with  the  best  intellectual 
associations  in  the  country.  The  Commer- 
cial Club,  composed  of  sixty  representative 
business  men  in  all  departments,  is  a  most 
vital  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
I  cannot  dwell  upon  these.  But  at  least  a 
word  must  be  said  about  the  cfiarities,  and 
some  space  must  be  given  to  the  schools. 

The  number  of  solicitors  for  far  West 
churches  and  colleges  who  pass  by  Chi- 
cago and  come  to  New  York  and  New 
England  for  money  have  created  the  im- 
pression that  Chicago  is  not  a  good  place 
to  go  for  this  purpose.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  of  this,  the  city  does  give 
royally  for  private  charities,  and  liberally 
for  mission  work  bej^ond  her  borders.  It 
is  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  the 
subject  that  Chicago  contributes  for  char- 
itable and  religious  purposes,  exclusive  of 
the  public  charities  of  the  city  and  county, 
not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. I  have  not  room  to  give  even 
the  partial  list  of  the  benevolent  societies 
that  lies  before  me,  but  beginning  with 
the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid,  and  the  Ar- 
mour Mission,  and  going  down  to  lesser 
organizations,  the  sum  annually  given 
by  them  is  considerably  over  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars.  The  amount  raised  by  the 
churches  of  various  denominations  for 
religious  pui'poses  is  not  le.ss  than  four 
millions  yearly.  These  figures  prove  the 
liberality,  and  I  am  able  to  add  that  the 
charities  are  most  sympathetically  and 
intelligently  administered. 

Inviting,  by  its  opportunities  for  labor 
and  its  facilities  for  business,  comers  from  . 
all  the  world,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  aliens  to  the  language  and  institutions 
of  Amertca,  Chicago  is  making  a  noble 
fight  to  assimilate  this  material  into  good 
citizenship.    The  popular  schools  are  lib- 
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erally  sustained,  intelligently  directed, 
practise  the  most  advanced  and  inspiring 
methods,  and  exhibit  excellent  results.  I 
have  not  the  statistics  of  1887;  but  in  1886, 
when  the  pojiulation  was  only  703,000, 
there  were  129,000  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen,  of  whom  83,000  were  enrolled 
as  pupils,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  schools  was  over  65,000.  Besides  these 
there  Avere  about  43,000  in  private  schools. 
The  census  of  1886  reports  only  34  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  There 
were  91  school  buildings  owned  by  the 
city,  and  two  rented.  Of  these  three  are 
high  -  schools,  one  in  each  division,  the 
newest,  on  the  west  side,  having  1000  stu- 
dents. The  school  attendance  increases 
by  a  large  per  cent,  each  year.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  high-schools  were  men;  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  35  men 
and  42  women.  The  total  of  teachers  was 
1440,  of  whom  56  were  men.  B}^  the  cen- 
sus of  1886  there  were  106,929  children  in 
the  city  under  six  years  of  age.  No  kin- 
dergartens are  attached  to  the  public 
schools,  but  the  question  of  attaching 
them  is  agitated.  In  the  lower  grades, 
however,  the  instruction  is  by  object  les- 
sons, drawing,  writing,  modelling,  and 
exercises  that  train  the  eye  to  observe, 
the  tongue  to  describe,  and  that  awaken 
attention  without  weariness.  The  alert- 
ness of  the  scholars  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachers  were  marked.  It  should  be 
added  that  German  is  extensively  taught 
in  the  grammar-schools,  and  that  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  German  classes  in 
1886  was  over  28,000.  There  is  some  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  throwing  out  German 
from  the  public  schools,  and  generally  for 
restricting  studies  in  the  higher  branches. 
The  argument  against  this  is  that  very 
few  of  the  children,  and  the  majority  of 
those  girls,  enter  tl»e  high  -  schools ;  the 
boys  are  taken  out  early  for  business, 
and  get  n/)  education  afterward.  In  1885 
were  organized  public  elementary  evening 
schools  (which  had,  in  1886,  6709  pupils), 
and  an  evening  high  -  school,  in  which 
lx)ok  -  keeping,  stenography,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  advanced  mathematics  were 
taught.  The  School  Committee  also  have 
in  charge  day  schools  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children. 

The  total  expenditure  for  1886  was 
$2,060,803;  this  includes  $1,023,394  paid 
to  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  large 
sums  for  new  buildings,  apparatus,  and 


repairs.  The  total  cash  receipts  for  school 
purposes  were  $2,091,951.  Of  this  was 
from  the  school  tax  fund  $1,758,053  (the  to- 
tal city  tax  for  all  purposes  was  $5,368,409), 
and  the  rest  f  roni  State  dividend  and  school 
fund  bonds  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
These  figures  show  that  education  is  not 
neglected. 

Of  the  quality  and  efficacy  of  this  edu- 
cation there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  as 
seen  in  the  schools  which  I  visited.  The 
high-school  on  the  west  side  is  a  model  of 
its  kind ;  but  perhaps  as  interesting  an  ex- 
ample of  popular  education  as  any  is  the 
Franklin  grammar  and  primary  school  on 
the  north  side,  in  a  district  of  laboring  peo- 
ple. Here  were  1700  pupils,  all  chil- 
dren of"  working  people,  mostly  Swedes 
and  Germans,  from  the  age  of  six  years 
upward.  Here  were  found  some  of  the 
children  of  the  late  anarchists,  and  no- 
where else  can  one  see  a  more  interesting 
attempt  to  manufacture  intelligent  Ameri- 
can citizejis.  The  instruction  rises  through 
the  several  grades  from  object  lessons, 
drawing,  writing  and  reading  (and  writing 
and  reading  well),  to  elementary  physi- 
ology, political  and  constitutional  history, 
and  physical  geography.  Here  is  taught 
to  young  children  what  they  cannot  learn 
at  home,  and  might  never  clearly  compre- 
hend otherwise ;  not  only  something  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  country,  but 
the  distinctive  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, its  constitutional  ideas,  the  growth, 
creeds,  and  relations  of  political  parties, 
and  the  personality  of  the  great  men  who 
have  represented  them.  That  the  pupils 
comprehend  these  subjects  fairly  well  I 
had'  evidence  in  recitations  that  Avere  as 
pleasing  as  surprising.  In  this  way  Chi- 
cago is  teaching  its  alien  population  Amer- 
ican ideas,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  rising  generation  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  our  institutions 
that  will  save  them  from  the  inclination 
to  destroy  them. 

The  public  mind  is  agitated  a  good  deal 
on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  public  schools. 
The  idea  of  some  people  is  that  manual 
training  should  only  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
mental  training,  in  order  to  give  definite- 
ness  and  accuracy  to  thought;  others 
would  like  actual  trades  taught;  and 
others  think  that  it  is  outside  the  function 
of  the  State  to  teach  anything  but  element- 
ary mental  studies.  The  subject  would 
require  an  essay  by  itself,  and  I  only  al- 
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lude  to  it  to  say  that  Chicago  is  quite  alive 
to  the  problems  and  the  most  advanced 
educational  ideas.  If  one  would  like  to 
study  the  philosophy  and  the  practical 
working  of  what  may  be  called  physico- 
mental  training,  I  know  no  better  place  in 
the  country  to  do  so  than  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  near  Englewood,  under 
the  charge  of  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  the 
originator  of  what  is  known  as  the  Quincy 
(Massachusetts)  System.  This  is  a  train- 
ing school  for  about  100  teachers,  in  a 
building  where  they  have  practice  on 
about  500  children  in  all  stages  of  educa- 
tion, from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  eighth 
grade.  This  may  be  called  a  thorough 
manual  training  school,  but  not  to  teach 
trades,  work  being  done  in  drawing,  mod- 
elling in  clay,  making  raised  maps,  and 
wood-carving.  The  Quincy  System,  which 
is  sometimes  described  as  the  development 
of  character  by  developing  mind  and 
body,  has  a  literature  to  itself.  This  re- 
markable school,  which  draws  teachers  for 
training  from  all  over  the  country,  is  a 
notable  instance  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
West  to  new  and  advanced  ideas.  It 
does  not  neglect  the  literary  side  iu  educa- 
tion. Here  and  in  some  of  the  grammar- 
schools  of  Chicago  the  experiment  is  suc- 
cessfully tried  of  interesting  young  chil- 
dren in  the  best  literature  by  reading  to 
them  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  giving  them  a 
taste  for  Avhat  is  excellent,  instead  of  the 
trash  that  is  likely  to  fall  into  their  hands 
— the  cultivation  of  sustained  and  consecu- 
tive interest  in  narratives,  essays,  and  de- 
scriptions in  good  literature,  in  place  of 
the  scrappy  selections  and  reading-books 
written  down  to  the  childish  level.  The 
written  comments  and  criticisms  of  the 
children  on  what  they  acquire  in  this  way 
are  a  perfect  vindication  of  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  to  be  said  also  that  this  sort 
of  education,  coupled  with  the  manual 
training,  and  the  inculcated  love  for  order 
and  neatness,  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the 
homes  of  these  children.  The  parents 
are  actually  being  educated  and  civilized 
through  the  public  schools. 

An  opportunity  for  superior  technical 
education  is  given  in  the  Chicago  Manu- 
al Training  School,  founded  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  Commercial  Club,  It  has  a 
handsome  and  commodious  building  on 
the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and 
Twelfth  Street,  which  accommodates  over 
two  hundred  pupils,  under  the  direction 


of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Bel  field,  assisted  by  an 
able  corps  of  teachers  and  practical  me- 
chanics. It  has  only  been  in  operation 
since  1884,  but  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  in  the  training  of  young  men 
for  places  of  responsibility  and  profit. 
Some  of  the  pupils  are  from  the  city 
schools,  but  it  is  open  to  all  boys  of  good 
character  and  i)romise.  The  course  is 
three  years,  in  which  the  tuition  is  $80, 
$100,  and  $120  a  year;  but  the  club  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  a 
limited  number  of  deserving  boys  whose 
parents  lack  the  means  to  give  them"  this 
sort  of  education.  The  course  includes 
the  higher  mathematics,  English,  and 
French  or  Latin,  physics,  chemistry — in 
short,  a  high-school  course — with  draw- 
ing, and  all  sorts  of  technical  training 
in  work  in  wood  and  iron,  the  use  and 
making  of  tools,  and  the  building  of 
machinery,  up  to  the  construction  of 
steam-engines,  stationary  and  locomo- 
tive. Throughout  the  course  one  hour 
each  day  is  given  to  drawing,  two  hours 
to  shop-work,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
school  day  to  study  and  recitation. 
The  shops — the  wood -work  rooms,  the 
foundery,  the  forge-room,  the  machine- 
shop — are  exceedingly  well  equipped  and 
well  managed.  The  visitor  cannot  but 
be  pleased  by  the  tone  of  the  school  and 
the  intelligent  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  an  institution  likely  to  grow,  and 
perhaps  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
technical  school,  which  the  West  much 
needs.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  as  an 
illustration  of  the  public  spirit,  sagacity, 
and  liberality  of  the  Chicago  business 
men.  They  probably  see  that  if  the  city 
is  greatly  to  increase  its  importance  as 
a  manufacturing  centre,  it  must  train  a 
considerable  proportion  of  its  population 
to  the  highest  skilled  labor,  and  that 
splendidly  equipped  and  ably  taught 
technical  schools  would  do  for  Chicago 
what  similar  institutions  in  Zurich  have 
done  for  Switzerland.  Chicago  is  ready 
for  a  really  comprehensive  technical  and 
industrial  college,  and  probably  no  other 
investment  w^ould  now  add  more  to  the 
solid  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  town. 

Such  an  institution  would  not  hinder, 
but  rather  help,  the  liigher  education, 
without  which  the  best  technical  educa- 
tion tends  to  materialize  life.  Chicago 
must  before  long  recognize  the  value  of 
the  intellectual  side  by  beginning  the 
foundation  of  a  college  of  pure  learning. 
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For  in  nothing  is  the  Western  society 
of  to-day  more  in  danger  than  in  the 
superficial  half-education  which  is  called 
''practical,"  and  in  the  lack  of  logic  and 
philosophy.  The  tendency  to  the  liter- 
ary side  —  awakening  a  love  for  good 
books — in  the  public  schools  is  very  hope- 
ful. The  existence  of  some  well-chosen 
private  libraries  shows  the  same  tendency. 
In  art  and  archaeology  there  is  also  much 
promise.  The  Art  Institute  is  a  very  fine 
building,  with  a  vigorous  school  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  its  occasional  loan 
exhibitions  show  that  the  city  contains  a 
good  many  fine  pictures,  though  scarcely 
proportioned  to  its  wealth.  The  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  had  the  irrep- 
arable misfortune  twice  to  lose  its  en- 
tire collections  by  fire,  is  beginning  anew 
with  vigor,  and  will  shortly  erect  a  build- 
ing from  its  own  funds.  Among  the 
private  collections  which  have  a  his- 
torical value  is  that  relating  to  the  Ind- 
ian history  of  the  West  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ayer,  and  a  large  libraiy  of  rare 
and  scarce  books,  mostly  of  the  English 
Shakespeare  period,  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
M.  Bristoll.  These,  together  with  the  re- 
markable collection  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther 
(of  which  further  mention  wdll  be  made), 
are  prophecies  of  a  great  literary  and 
archfeological  museum. 

The  city  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
Free  Public  Library,  organized  under  the 
general  library  law  of  Illinois,  which  per- 
mits the  support  of  a  free  library  in  every 
incorporated  city,  town,  and  township  by 
taxation.  This  library  is  sustained  by  a 
tax  of  one  half-mill  on  the  assessed  value 
of  all  the  city  property.  This  brings  it 
in  now  about  $80,000  a  year,  which  makes 
its  income  for  1888,  together  with  its  fund 
and  fines,  about  $90,000.  It  is  at  present 
housed  in  the  City  Hall,  but  will  soon 
have  a  building  of  its  own  (on  Dearborn 
Park),  toward  the  erection  of  which  it  has 
a  considerable  fund.  It  has  about  130,000 
volumes'  including  a  fair  reference  library 
and  many  expensive  art  books.  The  in- 
stitution iias  been  well  managed  hiCherto, 
notwithstanding  its  connection  with  poli- 
tics in  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  by 
the  Mayor,  and  its  dependence  upon  the 
city  councils.  The  reading-rooms  are 
thronged  daily ;  the  average  daily  circula- 
tion has  increased  yearly:  it  was  2263  in 
1887 — a  gain  of  eleven  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  year.  This  is  stimulated  by 
the  establishment  of  eight  delivering  sta- 


tions in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  users  of 
the  library  is  indicated  by  the  uncommon 
number  of  German,  French,  Dutch,  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Scandinavian  books. 
Of  the  books  issued  at  the  delivery  sta- 
tions in  1887  twelve  per  cent,  were  in  the 
Bohemian  language.  The  encouraging 
thing  about  this  free  library  is  that  it  is 
not  only  freely  used,  but  that  it  is  as  free- 
ly sustained  by  the  voting  population. 

Another  institution,  which  promises  to 
have  still  more  influence  on  the  city,  and 
indeed  on  the  whole  Northwest,  is  the 
Newberry  Library,  now  organizing  under 
an  able  board  of  trustees,  w^ho  have  cho- 
sen Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  as  librarian.  The 
munifiQent  fund  of  the  donor  is  now 
reckoned  -at  about  $2,500,000,  but  the 
value  of  the  property  will  be  very  much 
more  than  this  in  a  few  years.  A  tem- 
porary building  for  the  library,  which  is 
slowly  forming,  will  be  erected  at  once, 
but  the  library,  which  is  to  occupy  a 
square  <^n  the  north  side,  will  not  be 
erected  until  the  plans  are  fully  matured. 
It  is  to  be  a  library  of  reference  and  study 
solely,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have 
the  books  distributed  in  separate  rooms 
for  each  department,  with  ample  facilities 
for  reading  and  study  in  each  room.  If 
the  library  is  built  and  the  collections 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  ample 
means  at  command,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
its  projectors,  it  will  powerfully  tend  to 
make  Chicago  not  only  the  money  but 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Nortlnvest, 
and  attract  to  it  hosts  of  students  from  all 
quarters.  One  can  hardly  overestimate 
the  influence  that  such  a  library  as  this 
may  be  will  have  upon  the  character  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

I  hope  that  it  will  have  ample  space  for, 
and  that  it  will  receive,  certain  literary 
Collections,  such  as  are  the  glory  and  the 
attraction,  both  to  students  and  sight-seers, 
of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world.  And 
this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  treasures  of 
Mr.  Gunther,  the  most  remarkable  private 
collection  I  have  ever  seen,  and  already 
vtorth}^  to  rank  with  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous on  public  exhibition.  Mr.  Gunther 
is  a  candy  manufacturer,  who  has  an  ar- 
chaeological and  "curio"  taste,  and  for 
many  years  has  devoted  an  amount  of 
money  to  the  purchase  of  historical  relics 
that  if  known  would  probably  astonish 
the  public.  Only  specimens  of  what  he 
has  can  be  displayed  in  the  large  apart- 
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ment  set  apart  for  tlie  purpose  over  his 
shop.  The  collection  is  miscellaneous, 
formiug-  a  varied  and  most  mteresting 
museum.  It  contains  relics — many  of 
them  unique,  and  most  of  them  having 
a  historical  value— from  many  lands  and 
all  periods  since  tlie  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
strong  in  relics  and  documents  relating  to 
our  own  history,  from  the  colonial  period 
down  to  the  close  of  our  civil  war.  But 
the  distinction  of  the  collection  is  in  its 
original  letters  and  manuscripts  of  famous 
people,  and  its  missals,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  rare  books.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  mention  a  name  famous  since 
America  was  discovered  that  is  not  here 
represented  by  an  autograph  letter  or  some 
personal  relics.  We  may  pass  by  such 
mementos  as  the  Appomattox  table,  a  sam- 
pler worked  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prayer- 
book  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  personal 
belongings  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
hundreds  of  other  historical  characters, 
but  we  must  give  a  little  space  to  the 
books  and  manuscripts,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  all  the  wealth  of  Chicago 
is  not  in  grain  and  meat. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  name  a  few 
of  the  original  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
historical  papers  in  this  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  over  seventeen  thousand.  Most 
of  the  great  names  in  the  literature  of  our 
era  are  represented.  There  is  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Moliere,  the  only  one 
known  outside  of  France,  except  one  in 
the  British  Museum;  there  are  letters  of 
Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Madame  Roland, 
and  other  French  writers.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  a  collection  of  mere 
autographs,  but  of  letters  or  original  man- 
uscripts of  those  named.  In  Germany, 
nearly  all  the  great  poets  and  writers — 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Lessing,  etc,  ;  in 
England,  Milton,  Poi)e,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Hunt, 
Gray,  etc;  the  manuscript  of  Byron's 
"Prometheus,''  the  'Muld  Lang  Syne"  of 
Burns,  and  his  "Journal  in  the  High- 
lands"; "Sweet  Home"  in  the  author's 
hand;  a  poem  by  Thackeray ;  manuscript 
stories  of  Scott  and  Dickens.  Among  the 
Italians,  Tasso.  In  America,  the  known 
authors,  almost  without  exception.  There 
are  letters  from  nearly  all  the  prominent  re- 
formers—Calvin, Melanchthon,  Zwingle, 
Erasmus,  Savonarol  a ;  a  letter  of  Luther 
in  regard  to  the  Pope's  bull;  letters  of 
prominent  leaders— William  the  Silent, 
John  the  Steadfast,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 


Wallenstein.  There  is  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  the  saints — St,  Francis  de 
Sales,  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  St,  Borromeo; 
letters  of  the  Popes  for  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  and  of  many  of  the  great  cardi- 
nals. 

I  must  set  down  a  few  more  of  the 
noted  names,  and  that  without  much  or- 
der. There  is  a  manuscript  of  Charlotte 
Corday  (probably  the  only  one  in  this 
country),  John  Bunyan,  Izaak  Walton, 
John  Cotton,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo, 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  letters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  of 
England,  Anne,  several  of  Victoria  (one 
at  the  age  of  twelve),  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici, Marie  Antoinette,  Josephine,  Marie 
Louise;  letters  of  all  the  Napoleons,  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Marat,  Robespierre, 
St.  Just;  a  letter  of  Hernando  Cortez  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  ;  a  letter  of  Alverez ;  let- 
ters of  kings  of  all  European  nations,  and 
statesmen  and  generals  without  number. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  material;  original  letters 
from  Plymouth  Colony,  1621,  1622,  1623— 
I  believe  the  only  ones  know^n ;  manu- 
script sermons  of  the  early  American 
ministers;  letters  of  the  first  bishops. 
White  and  Seabury;  letters  of  John  An- 
dre, Nathan  Hale,  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  De 
Kalb,  Steuben,  and  of  gi'eat  numbers  of  the 
general  and  subordinate  officers  of  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  wars;  William 
Tudor's  manuscript  account  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill;  a  letter  of  Aide-de-camp 
Robert  Orhm  to  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania relating  Braddock's  defeat;  the 
original  of  Washington's  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation ;  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Continental  Congress  on  its 
visit  to  Valley  Forge  on  the  distress  of 
the  army;  the  original  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  at  Cam- 
bridge for  the  organization  of  the  Conti- 
nental arm}";  original  returns  of  the  Hes- 
sians captured  at  Princeton ;  orderly  books 
of  the  Continental  army;  manuscripts  and 
surveys  of  the  early  explorers;  letters  of 
Lafitte,  the  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  Captain 
Lawrence,  Bainbridge,  and  so  on.  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Washington  fam- 
ily are  very  remarkable :  the  original  will 
of  Lawrence  Washington  bequeathing 
Mount  Vernon  to  George;  will  of  John 
Custis  to  his  family;  letters  of  Martha,  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  George,  of  Betty  Lew- 
is, his  sister,  of  all  his  step  and  grand 
children  of  the  Custis  family. 
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In  music  there  are  the  original  manu- 
script comx^ositions  of  all  the  leading  mu- 
sicians in  our  modern  world,  and  there 
is  a  large  collection  of  the  choral  books 
from  ancient  monasteries  and  churches. 
There  are  exquisite  illuminated  missals  on 
parchment  of  all  periods  from  the  eighth 
century.  Of  the  large  array  of  Bibles 
and  other  early  printed  books  it  is  im]30S- 
sible  to  speak,  except  in  a  general  way. 
There  is  a  copy  of  tlie  first  English  Bible, 
Coverdale's,  also  of  the  very  rare  second 
Matthews,  and  of  most  of  the  other  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible ;  the  first  Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  Welsh,  and  German  Luther 
Bibles;  the  first  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  of 
1662,  and  the  second,  of  1685;  the  first 
American  Bibles ;  the  first  American  prim- 
ers, almanacs,  newspapers,  and  the  first 
patent,  issued  in  1794 ;  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  Boston;  the  first  printed  accounts 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia;  the 
first  picture  of  New  York  city,  an  origi- 
nal x^lan  of  the  city  in  1700,  and  one  of  it 
in  1765;  early  surveys  of  Boston,  Phila- 
deli)liia,  and  New  York;  the  earliest  maps 
of  America,  including  the  first,  second, 
and  third  map  of  the  world  in  which 
America  appears. 

Returning  to  England,  there  are  the 
Shakespeare  folio  editions  of  1632  and 
1685;  the  first  of  his  x^rinted  Poems  and 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece;  an  early  quarto  of 
Othello;  the  first  edition  of  Ben  Jonson, 
1616,  in  which  Shakespeare's  name  ap- 
pears in  the  cast  for  a  play;  and  letters 
from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shake- 
speare's friend,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Francis  Bacon,  and  Essex.  There  is  also 
a  letter  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  relics,  documents,  and  letters  illus- 
trating our  civil  war  are  constantly  being 
added  to.  There  are  many  old  engrav- 
ings, caricatures,  and  broadsides.  Of  oil- 
portraits  there  are  three  originals  of 
Washington,  one  by  Stuart,'  one  by 
Peale,  one  by  Polk,  and  I  think  I  vemem- 
ber  one  or  two  miniatures.  There  is  also 
a  portrait  in  oil  of  Shakespeare  which 
may  become  important.  The  original 
canvas  has  been  remounted,  and  there  are 
indubitable  signs  of  its  age,  although  the 
picture  can  be  traced  back  only -about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  owner 
hopes  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
contemporary  work.    The  interesting  fact 


about  it  is  that  while  it  is  not  remark- 
able as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  recognizable 
at  once  as  a  likeness  of  what  vre  suppose 
from  other  portraits  and  the  busts  to  be 
the  face  and  head  of  Shakespeare,  and 
yet  it  is  different  from  all  other  pictures 
we  know,  so  that  it  does  not  suggest  itself 
as  a  copy. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Gunther's 
collection  is  an  autograph  of  Shake- 
speare; if  it  prove  to  be  genuine,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  four  in  the  world,  and  a 
great  possession  for  America.  This  auto- 
graph is  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  folio. of 
1632,  which  was  the  property  of  one  John 
Ward.  In  1839  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, from  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the 
Medical  Society,  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  Jolm  Ward  (1648-1679),  w^ho  was  vicar 
and  doctor  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  is  to 
this  diary  that  we  owe  certain  facts  there- 
tofore unknown  about  Shakesj^eare.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Stevens,  had  this  volume  in 
his  hands  while  he  was  compiling  his 
book,  a«d  refers  to  it  in  his  preface.  He 
supposed  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  John 
Ward,  vicar,  wiio  kept  tlie  diary.  It 
turns  out,  however,  to  have  been  the 
property  of  John  Ward  the  actor,  who 
was  in  Stratford  in  1740,  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  revival  of  Shakespeare,  and 
played  Hamlet  there  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  repair  the  bust  of  the  poet  in 
the  church.  This  folio  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  used.  On  the  fl.y- 
leaf  is  writing  by  Ward  and  his  signa- 
ture; there  are  marginal  notes  and  direc- 
tions in  his  hand,  and  several  of  the 
pages  from  which  parts  were  torn  off 
have  been  repaired  by  manuscript  text 
neatly  joined. 

The  Shakespeare  signature  is  pasted  on 
the  leaf  above  Ward's  name.  The  paper 
on  which  it  is  written  is  unlike  that  of  the 
book  in  texture.  The  slip  was  pasted  on 
when  the  leaf  was  not  as  brown  as  it  is 
now,  as  can  be  seen  at  one  end  where  it  is 
lifted.  The  signature  is  written  out  fair- 
ly and  in  full,  William  Shakspeare,  like 
the  one  to  the  will,  and  differs  from  the 
two  others,  Avhich  are  hasty  scrawls,  as  if 
the  writer  were  cramped  for  room,  or 
finished  off  the  last  syllfible  with  a  flour- 
ish, indifferent  to  the  formation  of  the 
letters.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  con)- 
pare  it  with  a  careful  tracing  of  the  sig- 
nature to  the  will  sent  ov^er  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell- Phillips.  At  first  sight  the  two 
signatures  appear  to  be  identical ;  but  on 
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examination  they  are  not;  there  is  just 
that  difference  in  tlie  strokes,  spaces,  and 
formation  of  the  letters  tliat  always  ap- 
pears in  two  signatures  hy  the  same  hand. 
One  is  not  a  copy  of  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  tlie  folio  had  to  me  the  unmistaka- 
ble stamp  of  genuineness.  The  experts 
in  handwriting  and  the  microscopists  in 
this  country  who  have  examined  ink  and 
paper  as  to  antiquity,  I  understand,  regard 
it  as  genuine. 

There  seems  to  be  all  along  the  line  no 
reason  to  suspect  forgery.  What  more 
natural  than  that  John  Ward,  the  owner 
of  the  book,  and  a  Shakespeare  enthusiast, 
should  have  enriched  his  beloved  volume 
with  an  autograph  which  he  found  some- 
where in  Stratford?  And  in  1740  there 
was  no  craze  or  controversy  about  Shake- 
speare to  make  the  forgery  of  his  auto- 
graph an  object.  And  there  is  no  sus- 
picion that  the  book  has  been  doctored  for 
a  market.  It  never  was  sold  for  a  price. 
It  was  found  in  Utah,  whither  it  had 
drifted  from  England  in  the  possession  of 
an  emigrant,  and  he  readily  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  a  new  and  fresh  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  collection  at 
some  length,  first  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  second  because  of  its  importance  to 
Chicago  as  a  nucleus  for  what  (I  hope  in 
connection  with  the  Newberry  Library) 
will  become  one  of  the  most  interesting 
museums  in  the  country,  and  lastly  as  an 
illustration  of  what  a  Western  business 
man  may  do  with  his  moiiey. 

New  York  is  the  first  and  Chicago  the 
second  base  of  operations  on  this  conti- 
nent— the  second  in  point  of  departure, 
I  will  not  say  for  another  civilization,  but 
for  a  great  civilizing  and  conquering 
movement,  at  once  a  reservoir  and  dis- 
tributing point  of  energy,  power,  and 
money.  And  precisely  here  is  to  be 
fought  out  and  settled  some  of  the  most 
important  problems  concerning  labor, 
supply,  and  transportation.  Striking  as 
are  the  operations  of  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  traders,  nothing  in  the  city 
makes  a  greater  appeal  to  the  imagination 
than  the  railways  that  centre  there,  v/heth- 
er  we  consider  their  fifty  thousand  miles 
of  track,  the  enormous  investment  in 
them,  or  their  competition  for  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  vast  regions  they  pierce, 
and  apparently  compel  to  be  tributary  to 
the  central  city.  The  story  of  their 
building  would  read  like  a  romance,  and 


a  simple  statement  of  their  organization, 
management,  and  business  rivals  the  af- 
fairs of  an  empire.  The  present  develop- 
ment of  a  belt  road  round  the  city,  to  serve 
as  a  track  of  freight  exchange  for  all  the 
lines,  like  the  transfer  grounds  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  is  found  to  be 
an  affair  of  great  magnitude,  as  must 
needs  be  to  accommodate  lines  of  traffic 
that  represent  an  investment  in  stock  and 
bonds  of  $1,305,000,000. 

As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the 
railway  systems  of  the  West,  but  on]y  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  them,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  two  of 
the  leading  corporations.  Passing  by  the 
great  eastern  lines,  and  those  like  the  Il- 
linois Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Sante  Fe,  which  are  operating  mainly  to 
the  south  and  southwest,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  one  of  the 
greatest  corporations,  with  a  mileage  which 
had  reached  4921  December  1, 1885,  and  has 
increased  since,  we  may  name  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy.  Each  of  these 
great  systems,  which  has  grown  by  accre- 
tion and  extension  and  consolidations  of 
small  roads,  operates  over  four  thousand 
miles  of  road,  leaving  out  from  the  North- 
western's  mileage  that  of  the  Omaha  sys- 
tem, which  it  controls.  Looked  at  on  the 
map,  each  of  these  systems  completely  oc- 
cupies a  vast  territory,  the  one  mainly  to 
the  north  of  the  other,  but  they  interlace 
to  some  extent  and  parallel  each  other  in 
very  important  competitions. 

The  Northwestern  system,  which  in- 
cludes, besides  the  lines  that  have  its  name, 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha, 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Missouri  Val- 
ley, and  several  minor  roads,  occupies 
northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wiscon- 
sin, sends  a  line  along  Lake  Michigan  to 
Lake  Superior,  with  branches,  a  line  to  St. 
Paul,  with  branches  tapping  Lake  Supe- 
rior again  at  Bayfield  and  Duluth,  sends 
another  trunk  line,  with  branches,  into  tlie 
far  fields  of  Dakota,  drops  down  a  tangle 
of  lines  through  Iowa  and  into  Nebraska, 
sends  another  great  line  through  northern 
Nebraska  into  Wyoming,  with  a  diver- 
gence into  the  Black  Hills,  and  runs  all 
these  feeders  into  Chicago  by  another 
trunk  line  from  Omaha.  By  the  report 
of  1887  the  gross  earnings  of  this  system 
(in  round  numbers)  were  over  twenty-six 
millions,  expenses  over  twenty  millions, 
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leaving"  a  net  income  of  over  six  million 
dollars.  In  these  items  the  receipts  for 
freio-ht  were  over  nineteen  millions,  and 
from  passengers  less  than  six  millions. 
Not  to  enter  into  confusing  details,  the 
magnitude  of  the  system  is  shown  in  the 
general  balance-sheet  for  May,  1887,  when 
the  cost  of  road  (4101  miles),  the  sinking 
funds,  the  general  assets,  and  the  opera- 
ting assets  foot  up  $176,048,000.  Over 
3500  miles  of  this  road  are  laid  with 
steel  rails ;  the  equipment  required  735  en- 
gines and  over  23,000  cars  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  table  makes  the  net 
earnings  of  4000  miles  of  road,  1887,  only 
a  little  more  than  those  of  3000  miles  of 
road  in  1882 — a  greater  gain  evidently  to 
the  public  than  to  the  railroad. 

In  speaking  of  this  system  territorially,  I 
have  included  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Omaha,  but  not  in  the  above 
figures.  The  two  systems  have  the  same 
president,  but  different  general  managers 
and  other  officials,  and  the  reports  are 
separate.  To  the  over  4000  miles  of  the 
other  Northwestern  lines,  therefore,  are  to 
be  added  the  1360  miles  of  the  Omaha 
system  (report  of  December,  1886,  since  con- 
siderably increased).  The  balance-sheet 
of  the  Omaha  system  (December,  1886) 
shows  a  cost  of  over  fifty-seven  millions. 
Its  total  net  earnings  over  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes  were  about  $2,304,000. 
It  then  required  an  equipment  of  194  loco- 
motives and  about  6000  cars.  These  fig- 
ures are  not,  of  course,  given  for  specific 
railroad  information,  but  merely  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  opera- 
tions. This  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
ifem.  During  the  year  for  which  the 
above  figures  have  been  given  the  entire 
Northwestern  system  ran  on  the  average 
415  passenger  and  732  freight  trains  each 
day  through  the  year.  It  may  also  be  an 
interesting  comparison  to  say  that  all  the 
railwaj^s  in  Connecticut,  including  those 
that  run  into  other  States,  have  416  loco- 
motives.' 668  passenger  cars,  and  11,502 
other  cars,  and  that  their  total  mileage  in 
the  State  is  1405  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
(report  of  December,  1886)  was  operating 
4036  miles  of  road.  Its  only  eccentric 
development  was  the  recent  Burlington 
and  Northern,  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Paul.  Its  main  stem  from*  Chicago 
branches  out  over  northern  and  western 
Illinois,  runs  down  to  St.  Louis,  from 
thence  to  Kansas  City  by  way  of  Han- 


nibal, has  a  trunk  line  to  Omaha,  criss- 
crosses northern  Missouri  and  southern 
Iowa,  skirts  and  pierces  Kansas,  and  fairly 
occupies  three-quarters  of  Nebraska  with 
a  net-work  of  tracks,  sending  out  lines 
north  of  the  Platte,  and  one  to  Cheyenne 
and  one  to  Denver.  The  whole  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds,  December,  1886,  was 
reported  at  $155,920,000.  The  gross  earn- 
ings for  1886  were  over  twenty-six  mill- 
ions (over  nineteen  of  which  was  for 
freight  and  over  five  for  passengers),  op- 
erating expenses  over  fourteen  millions, 
leaving  over  twelve  millions  net  earnings. 
The  system  that  year  paid  eight  per  cent, 
dividends  (as  it  had  done  for  a  long  series 
of  years),  leaving  over  fixed  charges  and 
dividends  about  a  million  and  a  half  to  be 
carried  to'surplus  or  construction  outlays. 
The  equipment  for  the  year  required  619 
engines  and  over  24,000  cars.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  give  the  exact  present  con- 
dition of  the  road,  but  only  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  its  affairs. 

Both  these  great  systems  have  been 
well  managed,  and  both  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  great  agents  in  develop- 
ing the  West.  Both  have  been  profitable 
to  investors.  The  comparatively  small 
cost  of  building  roads  in  the  West  and 
the  profit  hitherto  have  invited  capital, 
and  stimulated  the  construction  of  roads 
not  absolutely  needed.  There  are  too 
many  miles  of  road  for  capitalists.  Are 
there  too  many  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  x^ublic  ?  What  locality  would  be  will- 
ing to  surrender  its  road  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  Western  Granger  and  the  Western 
Legislatures  tow^ard  the  railways,  or  it 
would  be  if  we  didn't  understand  pretty 
well  the  nature  of  demagogues  the  World 
over.  The  people  are  everywhere  crazy 
for  roads,  for  more  and  more  roads.  The 
^vhole  West  we  are  considering  is  made 
by  railways.  Without  them  the  larger 
part  of  it  would  be  uninhabitable,  the 
lands  of  small  value,  produce  useless,  for 
want  of  a  market.  No  railways,  no  civ- 
ilization. Year  by  year  settlements  have 
increased  in  all  regions  touched  by  rail- 
Avays,  land  has  risen  in  price,  and  freight 
charges  have  diminislied.  And  yet  no 
sooner  do  the  people  get  the  railways  near 
them  than  they  become  hostile  to  the  com- 
panies; hostility  to  railway  corporations 
seems  to  be  the  dominant  sentiment  in 
the  Western  mind,  and  the  one  most  nat- 
urally invoked  by  any  political  dema- 
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gogue  who  wants  to  climb  up  higher  in 
elective  office.  The  roads  are  denounced 
as  "monopolies" — a  word  getting  to  be 
applied  to  any  private  persons  who  are 
successful  in  business — and  tlieir  consoli- 
dation is  regarded  as  a  standing  menace 
to  society. 

Of  course  it  goes  w^ithout  saying  that 
great  corporations  with  exceptional  priv- 
ileges are  apt  to  be  arrogant,  unjust,  and 
grasping,  and  especially  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  railways,  they  unite  private  inter- 
ests and  public  functions,  they  need  the 
restraint  of  law  and  careful  limitations  of 
powers.  But  the  Western  situation  is  nev- 
ertheless a  very  curious  one.  Naturally 
Avhen  capital  takes  great  risks  it  is  enti- 
tled to  proportionate  profits;  but  profits 
always  encourage  competition,  and  the 
great  Western  lines  are  already  in  a  war 
for  existence  that  does  not  need  much 
unfriendly  legislation  to  make  fatal.  In 
fact,  the  lowering  of  rates  in  railway  wars 
has  gone  on  so  rapidly  of  late  years  that 
the  most  active  Granger  Legislature  can- 
not frame  hostile  bills  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  Consolidation  is  objected 
to.  Yet  this  consideration  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of:  the  West  is  cut  up  by  local 
roads  that  could  not  be  maintained ;  they 
would  not  pay  running  expenses  if  they 
had  not  been  made  parts  of  a  great  sys- 
tem. Whatever  may  be  the  danger  of 
the  consolidation  system,. the  country  has 
doubtless  benefited  by  it. 

The  present  tendency  of  legislation, 
puslied  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  tx)ward 
a  practical  confiscation  of  railway  proper- 
ty; that  is,  its  tendency  is  to  so  interfere 
witli  management,  so  restrict  freedom  of 
arrangement,  so  reduce  rates,  that  the 
companies  will  with  difficulty  continue 
operations.  Tlie  first  effect  of  this  will 
be,  necessarily,  poorer  service  and  deteri- 
orated equipments  and  tracks.  Roads 
that  do  not  prosper  cannot  keep  up  safe 
lines.  Experienced  travellers  usually 
shun  those  that  are  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. The  Western  roads  of  which  I 
speak  have  been  noted  for  tlieir  excellent 
service  and  the  liberality  toward  the  pub- 
lic in  accommodations,  especially  in  fine 
cars  and  matters  x)ertaining  to  tlie  com- 
fort of  passengers.  Some  dining  cars  on 
the  Omaha  system  were  maintained  last 
year  at  a  cost  to  the  company  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  over  receipts.  The  Western 
Legislatures  assume  that  because  a  rail- 
way which  is  thickly  strung  with  cities 


can  carry  passengers  for  two  cents  a  mile, 
a  railway  running  over  an  almost  unset- 
tled plain  can  carry  for  the  same  price. 
They  assume  also  that  because  raihvay 
companies  in  a  foolish  fight  for  business 
cut  rates,  the  lowest  rate  they  touch  is  a 
living  one  for  them.  The  same  logic 
that  induces  Legislatures  to  fix  rates  of 
transportation,  directly  or  by  means  of  a 
commission,  would  lead  it  to  set  a  price  on 
meat,  wheat,  and  groceries.  Legislative 
restriction  is  one  thing;  legislative  de- 
struction is  another.  There  is  a  craze  of 
prohibition  and  interference.  lowa-has 
an  attack  of  it.  In  Nebraska,  not  only 
the  Legislature  but  the  courts  have  been 
so  hostile  to  railway  enterprise  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  new  road 
graded  last  year,  which  was  to  receive  its 
rails  this  spring,  will  not  be  railed,  be- 
cause it  is  not  safe  for  the  company  to 
make  further  investments  in  that  State. 
Between  the  Grangers  on  the  one  side  and 
the  labor  unions  on  the  other,  the  rail- 
ways are  in  a  tight  place.  Whatever  re- 
strictions great  corporations  may  need, 
the  sort  of  attack  now  made  on  them  in 
the  West  is  altogether  irrational.  Is  it 
alwaj's  made  from  public  motives?  The 
legislators  of  one  Western  State  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  the  various 
lines  that  centred  at  the  capital  trip 
passes,  in  addition  to  their  personal  an- 
nual passes.  Trip  passes  are  passes  that 
the  members  can  send  to  their  relations, 
friends,  and  political  allies  avIio  want  to 
visit  the  capital.  One  year  the  several 
roads  agreed  that  they  Avould  not  issue 
trip  passes.  When  the  members  asked 
the  agent  for  them  they  were  told  that 
they  were  not  ready.  As  days  passed 
and  no  trip  passes  were  ready,  hostile  and 
annoying  bills  began  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Legislature.  In  six  weeks  there 
was  a  shower  of  them.  The  roads  yielded, 
and  began  to  give  out  the  passes.  After 
that,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  bills. 

What  the  public  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  is  the  manipulation  of  railways 
in  Wall  Street  gambling.  But  this  does 
not  account  for  the  hostility  to  the  cor- 
porations which  ai-e  developing  the  West 
by  an  extraordinary  outlay  of  money, 
and  cutting  their  own  throats  by  a  war  of 
rates.  The  vast  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  legislation 
to  the  laws  of  business,  make  the  railway 
problem  to  a  spectator  in  Chicago  one  of 
absorbing  interest. 
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In  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  intex'- 
ests  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  railways 
have  brought  many  of  their  troubles  upon 
themselves  by  their  greedy  wars  with 
each  other,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  by 
teaching  Legislatures  that  have  bettered 
their  instructions,  and  that  tyrannies  in 
management  and  unjust  discriminations 
(such  as  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
was  meant  to  stop)  have  much  to  do  in 
provoking  hostility  that  survives  many 
of  its  causes. 

I  cannot  leave  Chicago  without  a  Avord 
concerning  the  town  of  Pullman,  al- 
though it  has  already  been  fully  studied 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  the 
world.  As  it  is  only  a  little  over  seven 
j^ears  old,  it  would  be  idle  to  prophesy 
about  it,  and  I  can  only  say  that  thus 
far  many  of  the  predictions  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  "paternalism" have  not  come  true. 
If  it  shall  turn  out  that  its  Only  valuable 
result  is  an  "object  lesson"  in  decent  and 
orderly  living,  the  experiment  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  remember- 
ed that  it  is  not  a  philanthropic  scheme, 
but  a  purely  business  operation,  conducted 
on  the  idea  that  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
agreeable  surroundings  conduce  more  to^ 
the  prosperity  of  labor  and  of  capital  than 
the  opposites. 

Pullman  is  the  only  city  in  existence 
built  from  the  foundation  on  scientific 
and  sanitary  principles,  and  not  more  or 
less  the  result  of  accident  and  variety  of 
jDurpose  and  incapacity.  Before  anything 
else  was  done  on  the  flat  prairie,  perfect 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  were 
provided.  The  shops,  the  houses,  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  parks,  the  streets,  the 
recreation  grounds,  then  followed  in  in- 
telligent creation.  Its  public  buildings 
are  fine,  and  the  grouping  of  them  about 
the  open  flower-planted  spaces  is  very  ef- 
fective. It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  the 
single  drawback  of  monotony  in  the  well- 
built  houses.  Pullman  is  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  but  it  is 
not  included  in  the  annexation  of  the  lat- 
ter to  Chicago. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  industrial 
city.  The  workshops  are  spacious,  light, 
and  well  ventilated,  perfectly  systema- 
tized; for  instance,  timber  goes  into  one 
end  of  the  long  car  shop  and;  without 
turning  back,  comes  out  a  freight-car  at 
the  other,  the  capacity  of  the  shop  being 
one  freight-car  every  fifteen  minutes  of 


the  working  hours.  There  are  a  variety 
of  industries,  which  employ  about  4500 
workmen.  Of  these  about  500  live  out- 
side the  city,  and  there  are  about  1000 
workmen  who  live  in  the  city  and  work 
elsewhere.  The  company  keeps  in  order 
the  streets,  parks,  lawns,  and  shade  trees, 
but  nothing  else  except  the  schools  is 
free.  The  schools  are  excellent,  and 
there  are  over  1300  children  enrolled  in 
them.  The  company  has  a  well-selected 
library  of  over  6000  volumes,  containing 
many  scientific  and  art  books,  which  is 
open  to  all  residents  on  payment  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  three  dollars.  Its 
use  increases  yearly,  and  study  classes 
are  formed  in  connection  with  it.  The 
company  rents  shops  to  dealers,  but  it 
carries  on  none  of  its  own.  Wages  are 
paid  to  employes  without  deduction,  ex- 
cept as  to  rent,  and  the  women  appreciate 
a  provision  that  secures  them  a  home 
beyond  perad venture.  The  competition 
among  dealers,  brings  prices  to  the  Chi- 
cago ratfes,  or  low^er,  and  then  the  great 
city  is  easily  accessible  for  shopping. 
House  rent  is  a  little  higher  for  ordinary 
workmen  than  in  Chicago,  but  not  higher 
in  proportion  to  accommodations,  and 
living  is  reckoned  a  little  cheaper.  The 
reports  show  that  the  earnings  of  opera- 
tives exceed  those  of  other  working  com- 
munities, averaging  per  capita  (exclusive 
of  the  higher  pay  of  the  general  manage- 
ment) $590  a  year.  I  noticed  that  piece- 
wages  were  generally  paid,  and  always 
when  possible.  The  town  is  a  hive  of 
busy  workers;  employment  is  furnished 
to  all  classes  except  the  school-children, 
and  the  fine  moral  and  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  young  w^omen  in  the  uphol- 
stery and  other  work  rooms  would  please 
a  philanthropist. 

Both  the  health  and  the  morale  of  the 
town  are  exceptional ;  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  workmen  has  constantly  im- 
proved under  the  agreeable  suri^oundings. 
Those  who  prefer  the  kind  of  indepen- 
dence that  gives  them  filthy  homes  and 
demoralizing  associations  seem  to  like  to 
live  elsewiiere.  Pullman  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  I  do  not  know  another 
city  of  10,000  that  has  Aot  a  place  Avhere 
liquor  is  sold,  nor  a  liouse  nor  a  profes- 
sional woman  of  ill  repute.  With  the 
restrictions  as  to  decent  living,  the  com- 
munity is  free  in  its  political  action,  its 
church  and  other  societies,  and  in  all 
healthful  social  activity.    It  has  several 
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ministers ;  it  seems  to  require  the  services 
of  only  one  or  two  policemen;  it  supports 
four  doctors  and  one  lawyer. 

I  know  tliat  any  control,  any  interfer- 
ence with  individual  responsibility,  is  un- 
American.  Our  theory  is  that  every  per- 
son knows  what  is  best  for  himself.  It 
is  not  true,  but  it  may  be  safer,  in  work- 
ing- out  all  tlie  social  problems,  than  any 
lessening-  of  responsibility  either  in  the 
home  or  in  civil  affairs.  When  I  con- 
trast the  dirty  tenements,  with  contiguous 
seductions  to  vice  and  idleness,  in  some 
parts  of  Chicago,  with  the  homes  of  Pull- 
man, I  am  glad  that  this  experiment  has 
been  made.  It  may  be  wortli  some  sacri- 
fice to  teacli  people  tliat  it  is  better  for 
tliem,  morally  and  pecuniarily,  to  live 
cleanly  and  under  educational  influences 
that  increase  their  self-respect.  No  doubt 
it  is  best  that  people  should  own  their 


homes,  and  that  they  should  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  of  citizensliip.  But  let  us 
wait  the  full  evolution  of  the  Pullman 
idea.  The  town  could  not  have  been 
built  as  an  object  lesson  in  any  other  way 
than  it  was  built.  The  hope  is  that  la- 
boring people  will  voluntarily  do  here- 
after what  they  have  here  been  induced 
to  accept.  The  model  city  stands  there 
as  a  lesson,  the  wonderful  creation  of 
less  than  eight  years.  The  company  is 
now  preparing  to  sell  lots  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railway  tracks,  and  we  shall 
see  what  influence  this  nucleus  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  system  will  have  upon 
the  larger  community  rapidly  gather- 
ing about  it.  Of  course  i^eople  should  be 
free  to  go  up  or  go  down.  Will  they  be 
injured  by  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
much  pleasanter  it  is  to  go  up  than  to  go 
down  ? 


BATYUSHKA* 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

FROM  yonder  gilded  minaret 
Beside  the  steel-blue  Neva  set, 
I  faintly  catch,  from  time  to  time, 
The  sweet,  aerial  midnight  chime — 
"God  save  the  Tsar  I" 

Above  the  ravelins  and  the  moats 
Of  the  grim  citadel  it  floats; 
And  men  in  dungeons  far  beneath 
Listen,  and  pray,  and  gnash  their  teeth — 
"God  save  the  Tsar!" 

The  soft  reiterations  sweep 
Across  the  horror  of  their  sleep, 
As  if  some  demon  in  his  glee 
Were  mocking  at  their  misery — 
"God  save  the  Tsar!" 

In  his  Red  Palace  over  there, 
Wakeful,  he  needs  must  hear  the  prayer. 
How  can  it  drown  the  broken  cries 
Wrung  from  his  children's  agonies? — 
"God  save  the  Tsar!" 

Father  they  called  him  from  of  old — 
Batyushka! .  .  .  . How  his  heart  is  cold! 
Wait  till  a  million  scourged  men 
Rise  in  their  awful  might,  and  then — 
God  save  the  Tsar! 

*  "Little  Father,"  or  "Dear  little  Father,"  a  term  of  endearment  applied  to  the  Tsar  in  Russian  folk- 
song. 


ANNIE 

BY  WILLIAM 

I. 

VFTER  the  death  of  Judge  Kilburn 
his  daughter  came  back  to  America. 
They  had  been  eleven  winters  in  Rome, 
always  meaning  to  return,  but  staying  on 
from  year  to  year,  as  people  do  who  have 
nothing  definite  to  call  them  home.  Tow- 
ard the  last  Miss  Kilburn  tacitly  gave 
up  the  expectation  of  getting  her  father 
away,  though  they  both  continued  to  say 
that  they  were  goiug  to  take  passage  as 
soon  as  the  weather  was  settled  in  the 
spi'ing.  At  the  date  they  had  talked  of 
for  sailing  he  was  lying  in  the  Protes- 
tant cemetery,  and  she  was  trying  to  gath- 
er herself  together,  and  adjust  her  life  to 
his  loss.  This  would  have  been  easier 
with  a  younger  person,  for  she  had  been 
her  father's  pet  so  long,  and  then  bad 
taken  care  of  his  helplessness  w^ith  a  de- 
votion which  was  finally  so  motherly,  that 
it  was  like  losing  at  once  a  parent  and  a 
child  when  he  died,  and  she  remained 
with  the  habit  of  giving  herself  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  one  to  receive  the 
self-sacrifice.  He  had  married  late,  and 
in  her  thirty-first  year  he  was  eighty- 
three;  but  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  in- 
creasing toward  the  end  through  his  in- 
firmities, had  not  loosened  for  her  the  ties 
of  custom  and  affection  that  bound  them  ; 
she  had  seen  him  grow  more  and  more 
fitfully  cognizant  of  what  they  had  been 
to  each  other  since  her  mother's  death, 
while  she  grew  the  more  tender  and  fond 
with  him.  People  who  came  to  condole 
with  her  seemed  not  to  understand  this, 
or  else  they  thought  it  would  help  her 
to  bear  up  if  they  treated  her  bereave- 
ment as  a  relief  from  hopeless  anxiety. 
They  were  all  surprised  when  she  told 
them  she  still  meant  to  go  home. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  said  one  old  lady, 
who  had  been  away  from  America'twenty 
years,  ^^this  is  home!  YouVe  lived  in 
this  apartment  longer  now  than  the  oldest 
inhabitant  has  lived  in  most  American 
towns.  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  back  to 
Washington  ?" 

"  Oh  no.  We  were  merely  staying  on 
in  Washington  from  force  of  habit,  after 
father  gave  up  practice,  I  think  we  shall 
go  back  to  the  old  homestead,  where  we've 
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always  spent  our  summers,  ever  since  I 
can  remember," 

"And  where  is  that?"  the  old  lady 
asked,  with  the  sharpness  which  people  be- 
lieve must  somehow  be  good  for  a  broken 
spirit. 

"  It's  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts — 
you  wouldn't  know  it:  a  place  called  Hat- 
boro'," 

"No,  I  certainly  shouldn't,"  said  the 
old  lady,  with  superiority,  "Why  Hat- 
boro',  of  all  the  ridiculous  reasons  ?" 

' '  It  w^as  one  of  the  first  places  where 
they  Fegan  to  make  straw  hats;  it  was 
a  nickname  at  first,  and  then  they  adopted 
it.  The  old  name  was  Dorchester  Farms. 
Father  fought  the  change,  but  it  was  of 
no  use;  the  people  w^ouldn't  have  it 
Farms  after  the  place  began  to  grow ;  and 
by  that*  time  they  had  got  used  to  Hat- 
boro'.  Besides,  I  don't  see  how  it's  any 
worse  than  Hatfield,  in  England." 
"  It's  very  American." 
"Oh,  it's  American,  We  have  Box- 
boro'  too,  you  know,  in  Massachusetts," 

"And  you  are  going  from  Rome  to 
Hatboro',  Mass.,"  said  the  old  lady,  trying 
to  present  the  idea  in  the  strongest  light 
by  abbreviating  the  name  of  the  State, 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Kilburn.  "It  will 
be  a  change,  but  not  so  much  of  a  change 
as  you  Avould  think.  I  was  always  very 
happy  there,  and — it  was  father's  wish  to 
go  back." 

"Ah,  my  dear  P"*  cried  the  old  lady. 
"You're  letting  that  weigh  with  you,  I 
see.  Don't  do  it !  If  it  wasn't  wise,  don't 
you  suppose  that  the  last  thing  he  could 
wish  you  to  do  w^ould  be  to  sacrifice  your- 
self to  a  sick  whim  of  his  ?" 

The  kindness  and  interest  expressed  in 
the  words  touched  Annie  Kilburn.  She 
had  a  certain  beauty  of  feature;  she  was 
near-sighted;  but  her  eyes  were  brown 
and  soft,  her  lips  red  and  full;  her  dark 
hair  grew  low,  and  played  in  little  wisps 
and  rings  on  her  temples,  where  her  com- 
plexion was  clearest ;  the  bold  contour  of 
her  face,  with  its  decided  chin  and  the 
rather  large  salient  nose,  was  like  her 
father's;  it  was  this,  probably,  that  gave 
an  impression  of  strength,  with  a  wistful 
qualification.  She  was  at  that  time  rather 
thin,  and  it  could  have  been  seen  that  she 
would  be  handsomer  when  her  frame  had 
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rounded  out  in  fulfilment  of  its  generous 
desig-n.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
shut  them  again  in  an  effort  at  self-con- 
trol before  she  said : 

''But  I  really  wish  to  do  it.  At  this 
moment  I  would  rather  be  in  Hatboro' 
than  in  Rome.'' 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  old  lady, 
gathering  herself  up  as  one  does  from 
throw^ing  away  one's  sympathy  upon  an 
unworthy  object ;  "if  you  really  icish  it — " 

"I  know  that  it  must  seem  preposter- 
ous and — and  almost  ungrateful  that  I 
should  think  of  going  back,  when  I  might 
just  as  well  stay.  Why,  I've  a  great  many 
more  friends  here  than  I  have  there;  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  almost  a  sti-anger  when 
I  get  there,  and  there's  no  comparison  in 
sympathy  and  congeniality ;  and  yet  I  feel 
that  I  must  go  back.  I  can't  tell  you 
why.  But  I  have  a  longing;  I  feel  that 
I  must  try  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world 
— try  to  do  some  good — and  in  Hatboro'  I 
think  I  shall  know  how."  She  put  on 
her  glasses,  and  looked  at  the  old  lady  as 
if  she  might  attempt  an  explanation,  but, 
as  if  a  clearer  vision  of  the  veteran  world- 
ling discouraged  her,  she  did  not  make 
the  effort. 

' '  Oh  said  the  old  lady.  "  If  you  want 
to  be  of  use,  and  do  good — "  She  stopped, 
as  if  then  there  were  no  more  to  be  said 
by  a  sensible  person.  "And  shall  you 
be  going  soon  ?"  she  asked.  The  idea 
seemed  to  suggest  her  own  departure,  and 
she  rose  after  speaking. 

"Just  as  soon  as  possible,"  answered 
Miss  Kilburn.  Words  take  on  a  color  of 
something  more  than  their  explicit  mean- 
ing, from  the  mood  in  w^hicli  they  are 
spoken  :  Miss  Kilburn  had  a  sense  of  hur- 
rying her  visitor  away,  and  the  old  lady 
had  a  sense  of  being  turned  out-of-doors, 
that  the  preparations  for  the  homeward 
voyage  might  begin  instantly. 

IT. 

Many  times  after  the  preparations  be- 
gan, and  many  times  after  they  were 
ended.  Miss  Kilburn  faltered  in  doubt  of 
her  decision ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
will  stronger  than  lier  own  to  oppose  it, 
she  might  have  reversed  it,  and  staid  in 
Rome.  All  the  way  home  there  was  a 
strain  of  misgiving  in  her  satisfaction  at 
doing  what  she  believed  to  be  for  the 
best,  and  the  first  sight  of  her  native  land 
gave  her  a  shock  of  emotion  which  was 
not  unmixed  joy.  She  felt  forlorn  among 


people  who  were  coming  home  with  all 
sorts  of  high  expectations,  while  she  only 
had  high  intentions. 

These  dated  back  a  good  many  years; 
in  fact,  they  dated  back  to  the  time  when 
the  first  flush  of  her  unthinking  girlhood 
w^as  over,  and  she  began  to  question  her- 
self as  to  the  life  she  w^as  living.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  life,  ostensibly.  Her  fa- 
ther had  been  elected  from  the  bench  to 
Congress,  and  had  kept  his  title  and  his 
repute  as  a  lawyer  through  several  terms 
in  the  House  before  he  settled  down  to  * 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  courts 
at  Washington,  where  he  made  a  good 
deal  of  money.  They  passed  from  board- 
ing to  house-keeping,  in  the  easy  Wash- 
ington way,  after  their  impermanent  Con- 
gressional years,  and  divided  their  time 
between  a  comfortable  little  place  in  Ne- 
vada Circle  and  the  old  homestead  in 
Hatboro'.  He  was  fond  of  Washington, 
and  robustl}'  content  with  the  world  as 
he  found  it  there  and  elsewhere.  If 
his  daughter's  compunctions  came  to  her 
through  him,  it  must  have  been  from  some 
remoter  ancestry ;  he  w^as  not  apparently 
characterized  by  their  transmission,  and 
probably  she  derived  them  from  her  mo- 
ther, who  died  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
and  of  whom  she  had  no  recollection. 
Till  he  began  to  break,  after  they  went 
abroad,  he  had  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing; but  as  men  grow  old  or  infirm 
they  fall  into  subjection  to  their  women- 
kind;  their  rude  wills  yield  in  the  sup- 
pler insistence  of  the  feminine  purpose; 
they  take  the  color  of  the  feminine  moods 
and  emotions;  the  cycle  of  life  completes 
itself  where  it  began,  in  helpless  depend- 
ence upon  the  sex;  and  Rufus  Kilburn 
did  not  escape  the  common  lot.  He  was 
often  complaining  and  unlovely,  as  aged 
and  ailing  men  must  be;  perhaps  he  was 
usually  so;  but  he  had  moments  when  he 
recognized  the  beauty  of  his  daughter's 
aspiration  w^ith  a  spiritual  sympathy, 
which  showed  that  he  must  always  have 
had  an  intellectual  perception  of  it.  He 
expressed  with  rhetorical  largeness  and 
looseness  the  longing  which  was  not  very 
definite  in  her  own  heart,  and  mingled 
with  it  a  strain  of  homesickness  poign- 
antly simple  and  direct  for  the  places, 
the  scenes,  the  persons,  the  things,  of  his 
early  days.  As  he  failed  more  and  more, 
his  homesickness  was  for  natural  as- 
pects which  had  wholly  ceased  to  exist 
through  modern  changes  and  improve- 
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ments,  and  for  people  long  since  dead, 
whom  he  could  find  only  in  an  illusion 
of  that  environment  in  some  other  world. 
In  the  pathos  of  this  situation  it  was  easy 
for  his  daughter  to  keep  him  ignorant  of 
the  passionate  rebellion  against  her  own 
ideals  in  which  she  sometimes  surprised 
herself.  When  he  died,  all  counter-cur- 
rents were  lost  in  tlie  tidal  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  swept  her  to  the  fulfilment 
of  what  she  hoped  was  deei^est  and  strong- 
est in  her  nature,  with  shame  for  what 
she  hoped  was  shallowest,  till  that  mo- 
ment of  repulsion  in  which  she  saw  the 
thickly  roofed  and  many -towered  hills 
of  Boston  grow  up  out  of  the  w^estern 
waves. 

She  had  always  regarded  her  soul  as 
the  battle-field  of  two  opposite  principles, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  high  and  the 
low.  God  made  her,  she  thought,  and  He 
alone;  He  made  everything  that  she  was; 
but  she  would  not  have  said  that  He 
made  the  evil  in  lier.  Yet  her  belief 
did  not  admit  the  existence  of  Creative 
Evil;  and  so  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
herself  was  that  evil,  and  she  must  struggle 
against  herself;  she  must  question  what- 
ever she  strongly  wished  because  she 
strongly  wished  it.  It  was  not  logical; 
she  did  not  push  her  postulates  to  their 
obvious  conclusions;  there  was  apt  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  break  between  her  con- 
clusions and  her  actions  as  between  her 
reasons  and  her  conclusions.  She  acted 
impulsively,  and  from  a  force  which  she 
could  not  analyze.  She  indulged  reveries 
so  vivid  that  they  seemed  to  weaken  and 
exhaust  her  for  the  grapple  with  realities; 
the  recollection  of  them  abashed  her  in' 
the  presence  of  facts. 

With  all  this,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  she  was  morbidly  introspective,  that 
her  life  had  been  ascetic.  It  had  been 
apparently  a  life  of  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  worldly  conditions;  it  had  been,  in 
somp  measure,  a  life  of  fashion,  or  at  least 
of  society.  It  had  not  been  without  the 
interests  of  other  girls'  lives,  by  any 
means;  she  had  sometimes  had  fancies,, 
flirtations,  but  she  did  not  think  she  had 
been  really  in  love,  and  she  had  refused 
some  offers  of  marriage  for  that  reason. 

III.' 

The  industry  of  making  straw  hats  be- 
gan at  Hatboro',  as  many  other  indus- 
tries have  begun  in  New  England,  with  no 
great  local  advantages,  but  simply  because 


its  founder  happened  to  live  there,  and  to 
believe  that  it  would  pay.  There  was  a 
railroad,  and  labor  of  the  sort  he  wanted 
was  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  village 
and  the  outlying  farms.  In  time  the 
work  came  to  be  done  more  and  more  by 
machinery,  and  to  be  gathered  into  large 
shops.  The  buildings  increased  in  size 
and  number;  the  single  line  of  the  rail- 
road w^as  multiplied  into  four,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  tracks  several  large,  ugly,- 
windowy  w^ooden  bulks  grew  up  for  shoe 
shops;  a  stocking  factory  followed;  yet 
this  business  activity  did  not  warj)  the 
old  village  from  its  picturesqueness  or 
quiet.  The  railroad  tracks  crossed  its 
main  street;  but  the  shops  were  all  on 
one  side  of  them,  with  the  work -peo- 
ple's cottages  and  boarding-houses,  and 
on  the  other  were  the  simple,  square, 
roomy  old  houses,  with  their  white  paint 
and  their  green  blinds,  varied  by  the  mod- 
ern color  and  carpentry  of  French-roof- 
ed yillas.  The  old  houses  stood  quite 
close  to  the  street,  with  a  strip  of  narrow 
door-yard  before  them;  the  new  mansions 
affected  a  certain  depth  of  lawn,  over 
which  their  owners  personally  pushed  a 
clucking  hand -mower  every  summer 
evening  after  tea.  The  fences  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  new  houses,  in  the 
taste  of  some  of  the  Boston  suburbs;  they 
generally  remained  before  the  old  ones, 
whose  inmates  resented  the  ragged  effect 
that  their  absence  gave  the  street.  The 
irregularity  had  hitherto  been  of  an  or- 
derly and  harmonious  kind,  such  as  nat- 
urally follows  the  growth  of  a  country 
road  into  a  village  thoroughfare.  The 
dwellings  were  placed  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  sidewalk  as  their  builders  fan- 
cied, and  the  elms  that  met  in  a  low  arch 
above  the  street  had  an  illusive  symme- 
try in  the  persi)ective ;  they  were  really 
set  at  uneven  intervals,  and  in  a  line  that 
wavered  capriciously  in  and  out.  The 
street  itself  lounged  and  curved  along, 
widening  and  contracting  like  a  river, 
and  then  suddenly  lost  itself  over  the 
brow  of  an  upland  Avhich  formed  a  natu- 
ral boundai'y  of  the  village.  Beyond  this 
was  South  Hatboro'j^  a  group  of  cottages 
built  by  city  people  w^ho  had  lately  come 
in — idlers  and  invalids,  the  former  for  the 
cool  summer,  and  the  latter  for  the  dry 
winter.  At  chance  intervals  in  the  old 
village  new  side  streets  branched  from  the 
thoroughfare  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
here  and  there  a  Queen  Anne  cottage 
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showed  its  chimneys  and  gables  on  them. 
The  roadway  under  the  elms  that  kept  it 
dark  and  cool  with  their  hovering-  shade, 
and  swept  the  wagon- tops  with  their  pen- 
dulous boughs  at  places,  was  un paved ;  but 
the  sidewalks  w^ere  asphalted  to  the  last 
dwelling  in  every  direction,  and  they  were 
promptly  broken  out  in  winter  by  the 
public  snow-plough. 

Miss  Kilburn  saw  them  in  the  spring, 
when  their  usefulness  was  least  apparent, 
and  she  did  not  know  whether  to  praise 
the  spirit  of  progress  which  showed  itself 
in  them  as  well  as  in  other  things  at  Hat- 
boro\  She  had  come  prepared  to  have  mis- 
givings, but  she  had  promised  herself  to  be 
just;  she  thought  she  could  bear  the  old 
ugliness,  if  not  the  new.  Some  of  the  new 
things,  however,  were  not  so  ugly;  the 
young  station-master  was  handsome  in  his 
railroad  uniform,  and  pleasanter  to  the  eye 
than  the  veteran  baggage-master,  incon- 
gruous in  his  stiff  silk  cap  and  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  spectacles.  The  station  itself, 
one  of  Richardson's,  massive  and  low, 
with  red-tiled,  spreading  veranda  roofs, 
impressed  her  with  its  fitness,  and 
strengthened  her  for  her  encounter  with 
the  business  architecture  of  Hatboro\ 
which  was  of  the  florid,  ambitious  New 
York  type,  prevalent  with  every  American 
town  in  the  early  stages  of  its  prosperity. 
The  buildings  were  of  pink  brick,  faced 
with  granite,  and  supported  in  the  first 
story  by  columns  of  painted  iron;  flat- 
roofed  blocks  looked  down  over  the  low 
wooden  structures  of  earlier  Hatboro',  and 
a  large  hotel  had  pushed  back  the  old-time 
tavern,  and  planted  itself  flush  upon  the 
sidewalk.  But  the  stores  seemed  very 
good,  as  she  glanced  at  them  from  her 
carriage,  and  their  show-windows  were 
tastefully  arranged;  the  apothecary's  had 
an  interior  of  glittering  neatness  unsur- 
passed by  an  Italian  apothecary's;  and 
the  provision-man's,  besides  its  symmetri- 
cal array  of  pendent  sides  and  quarters  in- 
doors, had  banks  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
without,  and  a  large  aquarium  with  a 
spraying  fountain  in  its  window. 

Bolton,  the  farmer  who  had  always 
taken  care  of  the  Kilburn  place,  came  to 
meet  her  at  the  station  and  drive  her 
home.  Miss  Kilburn  had  bidden  him 
drive  slowly,  so  that  she  could  take  in  all 
the  changes,  and  she  noticed  the  new 
town-liall,  with  which  slie  could  find  no 
fault;  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
were  the  same  as  of  old;  the  Unitarian 
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church  seemed  to  have  shrunk,  as  if  the 
architecture  had  sympathized  with  its 
dwindling  body  of  worshippers;  just  be- 
yond it  was  the  village  green,  with  the 
soldiers'  monument,  and  the  tall  white- 
painted  flag-pole,  and  the  four  small  brass 
cannon  threatening  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass at  its  base. 

"Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said 
Miss  Kilburn;  and  she  put  her  head  quite 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  stared  at  the  figure 
on  the  monument. 

It  was  strange  that  the  first  misgiving 
she  could  really  make  sure  of  concerning 
Hatboro'  should  relate  to  this  figure, 
which  she  herself  was  mainly  responsible 
for  placing  there.  When  the  money  was 
subscribed  and  voted  for  the  statue,  the 
committee  wrote  out  to  her  at  Rome  as 
one  who  would  naturally  feel  an  interest 
in  getting  something  fit  and  economical 
for  them.  She  accepted  the  trust  with 
zeal  and  pleasure ;  but  she  overruled  their 
simple  notion  of  an  American  volunteer 
at  rest,  with  his  hands  folded  on  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun,  as  intolerably  hackneyed 
and  commonplace.  Her  conscience,  she 
said,  would  not  let  her  add  another  recruit 
to  the  regiment  of  stone  soldiers  standing 
about  in  that  posture  on  the  tops  of  ped- 
estals all  over  the  country;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  going  to  an  Italian  statuary  with 
her  fellow-townsmen's  letter,  and  getting 
him  to  make  the  figure  they  wanted,  she 
doubled  the  money  and  gave  the  commis- 
sion to  a  young  girl  from  Kansas,  who 
had  come  out  to  develop  at  Rome  the  gen- 
ius recognized  at  Topeka.  They  decided 
together  that  it  would  be  best  to  have 
something  ideal,  and  the  sculptor  prompt- 
ly imagined  and  rapidly  executed  a  de- 
sign for  a  winged  Victory,  poising  on  the 
summit  of  a  white  marble  shaft,  and 
clasping  its  hands  under  its  chin,  in  ex- 
pression of  the  grief  that  mingled  with 
the  popular  exultation.  Miss  Kilburn 
had  her  doubts  while  the  work  went  on, 
but  she  silenced  them  with  the  theory 
that  when  the  figure  was  in  position  it 
would  be  all  right. 

Now  that  she  saw  it  in  position  she 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Bolton  what  was  thought 
of  it,  but  she  could  not  nerve  herself  to 
the  question.  He  remained  silent,  and 
she  felt  that  he  was  sorry  for  her.  "Oh, 
may  I  be  very  humble;  may  I  be  helped 
to  be  very  humble !"  she  prayed  under  her 
breath.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
take  her  eyes  from  the  figure  ;  it  was 
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such  a  modern,  such  an  American  shape, 
so  youthfully  inadequate,  so  simple,  so 
sophisticated,  so  like  a  young  lady  in  so- 
ciety indecorously  exposed  for  a  tableau 
vivant.  She  wondered  if  the  people  in 
Hatboro'  felt  all  this  about  it ;  if  they  re- 
alized how  its  involuntary  frivolity  in- 
sulted the  solemn  memory  of  the  slain. 

"  Drive  on,  please,"  she  said,  gently. 

Bolton  pulled  the  reins,  and  as  the 
horses  started  he  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
a  church  at  the  other  side  of  the  green. 
"That's  the  new  Orthodox  church,"  he 
explained. 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?"  asked  Miss  Kilburn.  "It's 
very  handsome,  I'm  sure."  She  was  not 
sensible  of  admiring  the  large  Roman- 
esque pile  very  much,  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  bad,  but  she  remembered  that 
Bolton  was  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him  for 
not  saying  anything  about  the  soldiers' 
monument. 

"  We  sold  the  old  buildin'  to  the  Cath- 
olics, and  they  moved  it  down  ont'  the 
side  street." 

Miss  Kilburn  caught  the  glimmer  of  a 
cross  where  he  beckoned,  through  the  flut- 
ter of  the  foliage. 

"They  had  to  razee  the  steeple  some  to 
git  their  cross  on,"  he  added';  and  then 
he  showed  her  the  high-school  building 
as  they  passed,  and  the  Episcopal  chap- 
el, of  blameless  church-warden's  Gothic, 
half  hidden  by  its  Japanese  ivy,  under  a 
branching  elm,  on  another  side  street. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "that  was  built  before 
we  went  abroad." 

"I  disremember,"  he  said,  absently. 
He  let  the  horses  walk  on  the  soft,  dark^ 
ly  shaded  road,  where  the  wheels  made  a 
pleasant  grinding  sound,  and  set  himself 
sidewise  on  his  front  seat,  so  as  to  talk  to 
Miss  Kilburn  more  at  his  ease. 

"Id'  know,"  he  began,  after  clearing 
his  throat,  with  a  conscious  air,  "  as  you 
kno.w  we'd  got  a  new  minister  to  our 
church." 

"No,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it,"  said  Miss 
Kilburn,  with  her  mind  full  of  the  monu: 
ment  still.  "  But  I  might  have  heard  and 
forgotten  it,"  she  added.  "I  was  very 
much  taken  up  toward  the  last  before  I 
left  Rome." 

"Well,  come  to  think, '^-said  Bolton; 
"  I  don't  know's  you'd  had  time  to  heard. 
He  hain't  been  here  a  great  while." 

"  Is  he — satisfactory  ?"  asked  Miss  Kil- 
burn, feeling  how  far  from  satisfactory 


the  Victory  was,  and  formulating  an  ex- 
planatory apology  to  the  committee  in  her 
mind. 

' '  Oh  yes,  he's  satisfactory  enough,  as 
far  forth  as  that  goes.  He's  talented,  and 
he's  right  up  with  the  times.  Yes,  he's 
progressive.  I  guess  they  got  pretty  tired 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  even  before  he  died;  and 
they  kept  the  supply  a-goin'  till — all  was 
blue,  before  they  could  settle  on  anybody. 
In  fact  they  couldn't  seem  to  agree  on  anyr 
body  till  Mr.  Peck  come." 

Miss  Kilburn  had  got  as  far,  in  her  tacit 
interview  with  the  committee,  as  to  have 
offered  to  replace  at  her  own  expense 
the  Victory  with  a  Volunteer,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  Bolton  with  rapt 
attention. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  continued  the 
farmer.  "He's  progressive  in  his  idees, 
'n'  at  the  same  time  he's  spiritual-mind- 
ed ;  and  so  I  guess  he  suits  pretty  well  all 
round.  Of  course  you  can't  suit  every- 
body. There's  always  got  to  be  a  dog  in 
the  manger,  it  don't  matter  where  you  go. 
But  if  anybody  was  to  ask  me,  I  should 
say  Mr.  Peck  suited.  Yes,  I  don't  know 
but  what  I  should." 

Miss  Kilburn  instantaneously  closed  her 
transaction  with  the  committee,  removed 
the  Victory,  and  had  the  Volunteer 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck. 

"  Peck?"  she  said.  "Did  you  tell  me 
his  name  was  Peck  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  Rev.  Julius  W.  Peck. 
He's  from  down  Penobscotport  way,  in 
Maine.    I  guess  he's  all  right." 

Miss  Kilburn  did  not  reply.  Her  mind 
had  been  taken  off  the  monument  for  the 
moment  by  her  dislike  for  the  name  of 
the  new  minister,  and  the  Victory  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  back. 

Bolton  sighed  deeply,  and  continued  in 
a  diffusive  strain,  which  at  last  became  per- 
ceptible to  Miss  Kilburn  through  her  own 
humiliation.  "There's  some  in  every  com- 
munity that's  bound  to  complain,  I  don't 
care  what  you  do  to  accommodate  'em ; 
and  what  I  done,  I  done  as  much  to  stop 
their  clack  as  anything,  and  give  him  the 
right  sort  of  a  start,off,  an'  I  guess  I  did. 
But  Mis'  Bolton  she  didn't  know  but  what 
you'd  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  libbutty, 
and  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  ivould 
think  I  no  business  to  done  it." 

He  seemed  to  be  addressing  a  question 
to  her,  but  she  only  replied  with  a  dazed 
frown,  and  Bolton  was  obliged  to  go  on. 
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"  I  didn't  let  him  room  in  your  part  of 
the  house ;  that  is  to  say,  not  sleep  there ; 
but  I  thought,  as  you  was  comin'  home, 
and  I'd  better  be  airin'  it  up  some,  any- 
way, I  might  as  well  let  him  set  in  the 
old  Judge's  room.  If  you  think  it  was 
more  than  I  had  a  right  to  do,  I'm  willin' 
to  pay  for  it.  Git  up !"  Bolton  turned 
fully  round  toward  his  horses,  to  hide  the 
workings  of  emotion  in  his  face,  and 
shook  the  reins  like  a  desperate  man. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Mr. 
Bolton?"  cried  Miss  Kilburn.  ''Whom 
are  you  talking  about  ?" 

Bolton  answered,  with  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence, "Mr.  Peck;  I  took  him  to  board, 
first  o£P." 

"  You  took  him  to  board  V 

"  Yes.  I  know  it  wa'n't  just  accordin' 
to  the  letter  o'  the  law,  and  the  old  Judge 
was  always  pootty  p'tic'lah.  But  I've 
took  care  of  the  p?ace  goin'  on  twenty 
years  now,  and  I  hain't  never  had  a  chick 
nor  a  child  in  it  before.  The  child,"  he 
continued,  partly  turning  his  face  round 
again,  and  beginning  to  look  Miss  Kilburn 
in  the  eye,  "  wa'n't  one  to  touch  anything, 
anyway,  and  we  kep'  lier  in  our  part  all 
the  time;  Mis'  Bolton  she  couldn't  seem 
to  let  her  out  of  her  sight,  she  got  so  fond 
of  her,  and  she  used  to  follow  me  round 
among  the  bosses  like  a  kitten.  I  declare, 
I  miss  her;  and  we  all  do." 

Bolton's  face,  the  color  of  one  of  tlie 
lean  ploughed  fields  of  Hatboro',  and  deep- 
ly furrowed,  lighted  up  with  real  feeling, 
which  he  tried  to  make  go  as  far  in  the 
work  of  reconciling  Miss  Kilburn  as  if  it 
had  been  factitious, 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  she  said. 
"  What  child  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"Mr.  Peck's." 

"Was  he  married  ?"  she  asked,  with  dis- 
pleasure, she  did  not  know  why. 

"Well,  yes,  he  had  been,"  answered 
Bolton.  "But  she'd  be'n  in  the  asylum 
ever  since  the  child  was  born." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Kilburn,  with  relief; 
and  she  fell  back  upon  the  seat  from 
which  she  had  started  forward. 

Bolton  might  easily  have  taken  lier  tone 
for  that  of  disgust.  He  faced  round  upon 
her  once  more.  "It  was  kind  of  queer, 
his  havin'  the  child  with  liim,  an'  takin' 
most  the  care  of  her  himself ;  and  so,  as  I 
say,  Mis'  Bolton  and  me  we  took  him  in, 
as  much  to  stop  folks'  mouths  as  any- 
thing, till  they  got  kinder  used  to  it. 
But  we  didn't  take  him  into  your  part, 


as  I  say ;  and  as  /  say,  I'm  willin'  to  pay 
you  whatever  you  say  for  the  use  of  the 
old  Judge's  study.  I  presume  that  part  of 
it  ivas  a  libbutty." 

"It  was  all  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton," said  Miss  Kilburn. 

"His  wufe  died  anyway,  more  than  a 
year  ago,"  said  Bolton,  as  if  the  fact  com- 
pleted his  atonement  to  Miss  Kilburn. 
"  Git  ep!  I  told  him  from  the  start  that 
it  had  got  to  be  a  temporary  thing,  an'  't 
I  only  took  him  till  he  could  git  settled 
somehow.  I  guess  he  means  to  go  to 
house-keepin',  if  he  can  git  the  right  kind 
of  a  house-keeper;  he  wants  an  old  one. 
If  it  was  a  young  one,  I  guess  he  wouldn't 
have  any  great  trouble,  if  he  went  about 
it  the  right  way."  Bolton's  sarcasm  was 
merely  a  race  sarcasm.  He  was  a  very 
mild  man, and  his  thick-growing  eyelashes" 
softened  and  shadowed  his  gray  eyes,  and 
gave  his  lean  face  pathos. 

"You  could  have  let  him  stay  till  he 
had  found  a  suitable  place,"  said  Miss 
Kilburn. 

"Oh,  I  wa'n't  goin'  to  do  f/iaf,"  said 
Bolton.  "But  I'm  'bliged  to  you  just 
the  same." 

They  came  up  in  sight  of  the  old  square 
house,  standing  back  a  good  distance  from 
the  road,  with  a  broad  sweep  of  grass  slop- 
ing down  before  it  into  a  little  valley, 
and  rising  again  to  the  wall  fencing  the 
grounds  from  the  street.  The  wall  was 
overhung  there  by  a  company  of  magnifi- 
cent elms,  which  turned  and  formed  one 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house. 
Their  tops  met  and  mixed  somewhat  in- 
congruously with  those  of  the  stiff  dark 
maples  which  more  densely  shaded  the 
other  side  of  the  lane. 

Bolton  drove  into  their  gloom,  and 
then  out  into  the  w^ide  sunny  space  at  the 
side  of  the  house  where  Miss  Kilburn  had 
alighted  so  often  with  her  father.  Bol- 
ton's dog,  grown  now  so  very  old  as  to  be 
weak-minded,  barked  crazily  at  his  mas- 
ter, and  then,  recognizing  him,  broke  into 
an  imbecile  whimper,  and  went  back  and 
coiled  his  rheumatism  up  in  the  sun  on  a 
warm  stone  before  the  door.  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton had  to  step  over  him  as  she  came  out, 
formally  supporting  her  right  elbow  wdth 
her  left  hand  as  she  offered  the  other  in 
greeting  to  Miss  Kilburn,  wdth  a  look  of 
question  at  her  husband. 

Miss  Kilburn  intercepted  the  look,  and 
began  to- laugh. 

All  was  unchanged,  and  all  so  strange; 
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it  seemed  as  if  her  father  must  hoth  get 
down  with  her  from  the  carriage  and 
come  to  meet  her  from  the  house.  Her 
glance  involuntarily  took  in  the  familiar 
masses  and  details;  the  patches  of  short 
tough  grass  mixed  with  decaying  chips 
and  small  weeds  underfoot,  and  the  spa- 
cious June  sky  overhead;  the  fine  net- 
work and  blisters  of  tlie  cracking  and 
warping  white  paint  on  the  clapboarding, 
and  the  hills  beyond  the  bulks  of  the  vil- 
lage houses  and  trees;  the  wood-shed 
stretching  wdth  its  low  board  arches  to 
the  barn,  and  the  milk-pans  tilted  to  sun 
against  the  underpinning  of  the  L,  and 
Mrs.  Bolton's  pot  i)lants  in  the  kitchen 
window. 

"Did  you  think  I  could  be  hard  about 
such  a  thing  as  that?  It  was  perfectly 
right.  Oh,  Mrs.  Bolton !"  She  stopped 
laughing  and  began  to  cry ;  she  put 
away  Mrs. Bolton's  carefully  offered  hand, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  bony  structure 
of  her  bosom,  and  buried  her  face  sob- 
bing in  the  leathery  folds  of  her  neck. 

Mrs.  Bolton  suffered  her  embrace  above 
the  old  dog,  who  fled  with  a  cry  of  rheu- 
matic apprehension  from  the  sweep  of 
Miss  Kil burn's  skirts,  and  then  came  back 
and  snutfed  at  them  in  a  vain  effort  to 
recall  her. 

"Well,  go  in  and  lay  down  by  the 
stove,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  a  divided 
interest,  while  she  beat  Miss  Kilburn's 
back  with  her  bony  palm  in  sign  of  sym- 
pathy. But  the  dog  went  ofi'  up  the  lane, 
and  stood  there  by  the  pasture  bars,  bark- 
ing abstractedly  at  intervals. 

lY. 

Miss  Kilburn  found  that  the  house  had 
been  well  aired  for  her  coming,  but  an 
old  earthy  and  mouldy  smell,  which  it 
took  days  and  nights  of  open  doors  and 
windows  to  drive  out,  stole  back  again 
with  the  first  turn  of  rainy  weather.  She 
had  fires  built  on  the  hearths  and  in  the 
stoves,  and  after  opening  her  trunks  and 
scattering  her  dresses  on  beds«and  chairs, 
she  spent  most  of  the  first  w^eek  outside  of 
the  house,  wandering  about  the  fields  and 
orchards  to  adjust  herself  anew  to  the 
estranged  features  of  the  place.  The 
house  she  found  lower-ceiled  and  smaller 
than  she  remembered  it.  The  Boltons 
had  kept  it  up  very  well,  and  in  spite  of 
the  earthy  and  mouldy  smell,  it  was  consci- 
entiously clean.  There  was  not  a  speck 
of  dust  anywhere ;  the  old  yellowish-white 


paint  was  spotless;  the  windows  shone. 
But  there  was  a  sort  of  frigidity  in  the 
perfect  order  and  repair  which  repelled 
her,  and  she  left  her  things  tossed  about, 
as  if  to  break  the  ice  of  this  propriety.  In 
several  places,  within  and  without,  she 
found  marks  of  the  faithful  hand  of  Bol- 
ton in  economical  patches  of  the  wood- 
work; but  she  was  not  sure  that  they  had 
not  been  there  eleven  years  before;  and 
there  were  darnings  in  the  carpets  and  cur- 
tains, which  affected  her  with  the  same  mix- 
ture of  novelty  and  familiarity.  Certain 
stale  smells  about  the  place  (minor  smells 
as  compared  with  the  prevalent  odor) 
confused  her ;  she  could  not  decide  wheth- 
er she  remembered  them  of  old,  or  was 
reminded  of  the  odors  she  used  to  catch  in 
passing  the  pantry  on  the  steamer. 

Her  father  had  never  been  sure  that 
he  would  not  return  any  next  year  or 
month,  and  the  house  had  always  been 
ready  to  receive  them.  In  his  study  ev- 
erything was  as  he  left  it.  His  daughter 
looked  for  signs  of  Mr.  Peck's  occupation, 
but  there  were  none;  Mrs.  Bolton  explain- 
ed that  she  had  put  him_  in  a  table  from 
her  own  sitting-room  to  write  at.  The 
Judge's  desk  w^as  untouched,  and  his  heavy 
wooden  arm-chaii*  stood  pulled  up  to  it 
as  if  he  were  in  it.  The  ranks  of  law- 
books, in  their  yellow  sheep-skin,  with 
their  red  titles  above  and  their  black  titles 
below,  were  in  the  order  he  had  taught 
Mrs.  Bolton  to  replace  them  in  after  dust- 
ing ;  the  stuffed  ow^l  on  a  shelf  above  the 
mantel  looked  down  with  a  clear  solemni- 
ty in  its  gum -copal  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
took  it  from  its  perch  to  show  Miss  Kil- 
burn that  there  was  not  a  moth  on  it,  nor 
the  sign  of  a  moth. 

Miss  Kilburn  experienced  here  that  re- 
fusal of  the  old  associations  to  take  the 
form  of  w^elcome  which  she  had  already 
felt  in  the  earth  and  sky  and  air  outside; 
in  everything  there  was  a  sense  of  im- 
passable separation.  Her  dead  father 
was  no  nearer  in  his  wonted  place  than 
the  trees  of  the  orchard,  or  the  outline  of 
the  well-known  hills,  or  the  pink  of  the 
familiar  sunsets.  In  her  rummaging  about 
the  house  she  pulled  open  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers which  used  to  stand  in  the  room  where 
she  slept  when  a  child.  It  was  full  of  her 
own  childish  clothing,  a  little  girl's  linen 
and  muslin ;  and  she  thought  with  a  throe 
of  despair  that  she  could  as  well  hope  to 
get  back  into  these  outgrown  garments, 
which  the  helpless  piety  of  Mrs.  Bolton 
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had  kept  from  the  rag-bag,  as  to  think  of 
re-entering  the  relations  of  the  life  so  long 
left  off. 

It  surprised  her  to  find  how  cold  the 
Boltons  were ;  she  had  remembered  them 
as  always  very  kind  and  willing;  but  she 
was  so  used  now  to  the  ways  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  their  showy  affection,  it  was  hard 
for  her  to  realize  that  people  could  be  both 
kind  and  cold.  The  Boltons  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  feelings  and  hid  them ; 
it  was  the  same  in  some  degree  with  all 
the  villagers  when  she  began  to  meet 
them,  and  the  fact  slowly  worked  back 
into  her  consciousness,  wounding  its  way 
in.  People  did  not  come  to  see  her  at 
once.  They  waited,  as  they  told  her,  till 
she  got  settled,  before  they  called,  and 
then  they  did  not  appear  very  glad  to  have 
her  back. 

But  this  was  not  altogether  the  effect  of 
their  temperament.  The  Kilburns  had 
made  a  long  summer  always  in  Hatboro', 
and  they  had  always  talked  of  it  as  home ; 
but  they  had  never  passed  a  whole  year 
'there  since  Judge  Kilburn  first  went  to 
Congress,  and  they  were  not  regarded 
as  full  neighbors  or  permanent  citizens. 
Miss  Kilburn,  however,  kept  up  her  child- 
hood friendships,  and  she  and  some  of  the 
ladies  called  one  another  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  but  they  believed  that  she  met 
people  .in  Washington  whom  she  liked 
better;  the  winters  she  spent  there  cer- 
tainly weakened  the  ties  between  them, 
and  when  it  came  to  those  eleven  years 
in  Rome,  the  letters  they  exchanged  grew 
rarer  and  rarer,  till  tliey  stopped  altogeth- 
er. Some  of  the  girls  went  away;  some 
died;  others  became  dead  and  absent  to 
her  in  their  marriages  and  household 
cares. 

After  waiting  for  one  another,  three  of 
them  came  together  to  see  her  one  day. 
They  all  kissed  her,  after  a  questioning 
glance  at  her  face  and  dress,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  see  whether  she  had  grown 
proud  or  too  fashionable.  But  they 
were  themselves  apparently  much  better 
dressed,  and  certainly  more  richly  dressed. 
In  a  place  like  Hatboro',  where  there  is 
no  dinner-giving,  and  evening  parties  are 
fevv,  the  best  dress  is  a  street  costume, 
which  may  be  worn  for  calls  and  shop- 
ping, and  for  church  and  all  public  enter- 
tainments. The  well-to-do  ladies  make 
an  effect  of  out-door  fashion,  in  which  the 
poorest  shop  hand  has  her  part;  and  in 
their  turn  they  share  her  in-door  simpli- 


city. These  old  friends  of  Annie's  wore 
bonnets  and  frocks  of  the  latest  style  and 
costly  material. 

They  let  her  make  the  advances,  re- 
ceiving them  with  blank  passivity,  or  re- 
pelling them  with  irony,  according  to  the 
several  needs  of  their  self-respect,  and 
talking  to  one  another  across  her.  One 
of  them  asked  her  when  her  hair  had  be- 
gun to  turn,  and  they  each  told  her  how 
thin  she  was,  but  promised  her  that  Hat- 
boro' air  would  bring  her  up.  At  the 
same  time  they  feigned  humility  in  re- 
gard to  everything  about  Hatboro'  but  the 
air;  they  laughed  when  she  said  she  in- 
tended now  to  make  it  her  home  the 
whole  year  round,  and  said  they  guessed*^ 
she  would  be  tired  of  it  long  before  win- 
ter; there  were  plenty  of  summer  folks 
that  passed  the  winter  as  long  as  the  June 
weather  lasted. 

As  they  grew  more  secure  of  them- 
selves, or  less  afraid  of  one  another  in  her 
presence,  their  voices  rose;  they  laughed 
loudly  at  nothing,  and  they  yelled  in  a 
nervous  chorus  at  times,  each  trying  to 
make  herself  heard  above  the  others. 
They  showed  that  they  were  just  the 
same  gay,  unaffected  village  girls  that 
she  used  to  know.  Two  of  them  were 
really  women  of  very  good  minds;  the 
other  was  a  simpleton;  but  in  these  mo- 
ments of  demonstration  they  were  all 
alike,  and  collectively  they  were  inferior 
in  mind  and  manners  to  the  worst  of 
their  number. 

She  asked  them  about  the  social  life  in 
the  village,  and  they  told  her  that  a  good 
many  new  people  had  really  settled  there, 
but  they  did  not  know  whether  she  would 
like  them;  they  were  not  the  old  Hat- 
boro' style.  Annie  showed  them  some  of 
the  things  she  had  brought  home,  especial- 
ly Roman  views,  and  they  said  now  she 
ought  to  give  an  evening  in  the  church 
parlor  with  them. 

"You'll  have  to  come  to  our  church, 
Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Putney.  "The  Unita- 
rian doesn't  have  preaching  once  in  a 
month,  and  Mr.  Peck  is  very  liberal." 

"He's  'most  too  liberal  for  some,"  said 
Emmeline  Gerrish.  Of  the  three  she  had 
grown  the  stoutest,  and  from  being  a 
slight,  light-minded  girl,  she  had  become 
a  heavy  matron,  habitually  censorious  in 
her  speech.  She  did  not  mean  any  more 
by  it,  however,  than  she  did  by  her  girlish 
frivolity,  and  if  she  was  not  supported  in 
her  severity,  she  was  apt  to  break  down 
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and  disown  it  with  a  giggle,  as  she  now 
did. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  his  being 
too  liberal,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  a  large 
red-haired  blonde,  with  a  lazy  laugh.  "He 
makes  you  feel  that  you're  a  pretty  mis- 
erable sinner."  She  made  a  grimace  of 
humorous  disgust. 

"Mr.  Gerrish  says  that's  just  the  trou- 
ble," Mrs.  Gerrish  broke  in.  "  Mr.  Peck 
don't  put  stress  enougli  on  the  promises. 
That's  what  Mr.  Gerrish  says.  You  must 
have  been  surprised,  Annie,"  she  added, 
"to  find  that  he'd  been  staying  in  your 
house." 

"I  was  glad  Mrs.  Bolton  invited  him," 
answered  Annie,  sincerely,  but  not  in- 
stantly. 

The  ladies  waited,  with  an  exchange  of 
glances,  for  her  reply,  as  if  they  had  talk- 
ed the  matter  over  beforehand,  and  had 
agreed  to  find  out  just  how  Annie  Kil- 
burn  felt  about  it. 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  paid  his  board,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilmington,  jocosely,  rejecting  the 
euphuistic  impUcation  that  he  had  been 
the  guest  of  the  Boltons. 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  expects  to  do  with 
that  little  girl  of  his,  without  any  mother, 
that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Gerrish.  "He  ought 
to  get  married." 

"  Perhaps  he  will,  when  he's  waited  a 
proper  time,"  suggested  Mrs.  Putney,  de- 
murely. 

"Well,  his  wife's  been  the  same  as 
dead  ever  since  the  child  was  born.  I 
don't  know  what  you  call  a  proper  time, 
Ellen,"  argued  Mrs.  Gerrish. 

"  I  presume  a  minister  feels  difi^erently 
about  such  things,"  Mrs.  Wilmington  re- ' 
marked,  indolently. 

"  I  don't  see  why  a  minister  should  feel 
any  different  from  anybody  else,"  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish.  "It's  his  duty  to  do  it  on 
his  child's  account.  I  don't  see  why  he 
don't  have  the  remains  brought  to  Hat- 
bora'  anyway." 

They  debated  this  point  at' some  length, 
and  they  seemed  to  forget  Annie.  She 
listened  with  more  interest  than  her  con-~ 
cern  in  the  last  resting-place  of  the  min- 
ister's dead  wife  really  inspired.  These 
old  child  friends  of  hers  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  sensitiveness .  of  their  girlhood 
without  having  gained  tenderness  in  its 
place.  They  treated  the  affair  with  a  na- 
kedness that  shocked  her.  In  the  coun- 
try and  in  small  towns  people  come  face 
to  face  with  life,  especially  women.  It 


means  marrying,  child-bearing, household 
cares  and  burdens,  neighborhood  gossip, 
sickness,  death,  burial,  and  whether  the 
corpse  appeared  natural.  But  ever  so 
much  kindness  goes  with  their  disillusion ; 
they  are  blunted,  but  not  embittered. 

They  ended  by  recalling  Annie  to  mind, 
and  Mrs.  Putney  said:  "I  suppose  you 
haven't  been  to  the  cemetery  yet  ?  They've 
got  it  all  fixed  up  since  you  went  away — 
drives  laid  out,  and  paths  cut  through, 
and  everything.  A  good  many  have  put 
up  family  tombs,  and  they've  taken  away 
the  old  iron  fences  round  the  lots,  and 
put  granite  curbing.  They  mow  the  grass 
all  the  time.  It's  a  perfect  garden."  Mrs. 
Putney  was  a  small  woman,  already  be- 
ginning to  wrinkle,  and  she  had  been 
rather  an  odd  girl.  She  had  married  a 
man  whom  Annie  remembered  as  a  mis- 
chievous little  boy,  with  a  sharp  tongue 
and  a  nervous  temperament;  her  father 
had  always  liked  him  when  he  came  about 
the  l^use,  but  Annie  had  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  years  that  make  small  boys  and 
girls  large  ones,  and  he  was  at  college 
when  she  went  abroad.  She  had  an  im- 
pression of  something  unhappy  in  her 
friend's  marriage. 

"I  think  it's  too  much  fixed  up  my- 
self," said  Mrs.  Gerrish.  She  turned  sud- 
denly to  Annie:  "You  going  to  have 
your  father  fetched  home  ?" 

The  other  ladies  started  a  little  at  the 
question  and  looked  at  Annie ;  it  was  not 
that  they  were  shocked,  but  they  wanted 
to  see  whether  she  would  not  be  so. 

"No,"  she  said,  briefly.  She  added, 
helplessly,  "It  wasn't  his  wish." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  w^ould  have 
liked  to  be  buried  alongside  of  your  mo- 
ther," said  Mrs.  Gerrish.  "But the  Judge 
always  ivas  a  little  peculiar.  I  presume 
you  can  have  the  name  and  the  date  put 
on  the  monument  just  the  same," 

Annie  flushed  at  this  intimate  comment 
and  suggestion  from  a  woman  whom  as  a 
girl  she  had  never  admitted  to  familiarity 
with  her,  but  had  tolerated  because  she 
was  such  a' harmless  simpleton,  and  hung 
upon  other  girls  whom  she  liked  better. 
The  word  "monument"  cowed  her,  how- 
ever. She  was  afraid  they  would  begin 
to  talk  about  the  soldiers'  monument. 
She  answered  hastily,  and  began  to  ask 
them  about  their  families. 

Mrs.  Wilmington,  who  had  no  children, 
and  Mrs.  Putney,  who  had  one,  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Gerrish's  large  family.   She  had  four 
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children,  and  she  refused  the  praises  of 
her  friends  for  them,  though  she  celebra- 
ted them  herself.  "You  ought  to  have 
seen  the  two  little  girls  that  Ellen  lost, 
Annie,"  she  said.  "Ellen  Putney,  I  don't 
see  how  you  ever  got  over  that.  Those 
two  lovely,  healthy  children  gone,  and 
poor  little  Winthrop  left !  I  always  did 
say  it  was  too  hard." 

She  had  married  a  clerk  in  the  princi- 
pal dry-goods  store,  who  had  pi^ospered 
rapidly,  and  was  now  one  of  the  first  busi- 
ness men  of  the  place,  and  had  an  amibi- 
tion  to  be  a  leading  citizen.  She  believed 
in  his  fitness  to  deal  with  the  questions 
of  religion  and  education  which  he  took 
part  in,  and  was  always  quoting  Mr. 
Gerrish.  She  called  him  Mr.  Gerrisli  so 
.  much  that  other  people  began  to  call  him 
so  too.  But  Mrs.  Putney's  husband  held 
out  against  it,  and  had  the  habit  of  re- 
turning the  little  man's  ceremoiiious  sal- 
utations with  an  easy,  "Hello,  Billy," 
"Good-morning,  Billy."  It  was  his  the- 
,ory  that  this  was  good  for  Gerrish,  who 
might  otherwise  have  forgotten  when 
everybody  called  him  Billy.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  Putneys;  and  he  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession. 

Mrs.  Wilmington's  husband  had  come 
to  Hatboro'  since  Annie's  long  absence 
began ;  he  had  capital,  and  he  had  started 
a  stocking -mill  in  Hatboro'.  He  was 
much  older  than  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  after  a  protracted  widowerhood. 
She  had  one  of  the  best  houses  and  the 
most  richly  furnished  in  Hatboro'.  She 
had  more  mind  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  she  and  Mrs.  Putney  saw  Mrs.  Gerrish 
at  rare  intervals,  and  in  observance  of 
some  notable  fact  of  their  girlish  friend- 
ship like  the  present. 

In  pursuance  of  the  subject  of  children, 
Mrs.  Gerrish  said  that  she  sometimes  had 
a  notion  to  offer  to  take  Mr.  Peck's  little 
girl  herself  till  he  could  get  fixed  some- 
how, but  Mr.  Gerrish  would  not  let  her. 
Mr.  Gerrish  said  Mr.  Peck  had  better  get 
married  himself  if  he  wanted  a  step-mo- 
ther for  his  little  girl.  Mr.  Gerrish  was 
peculiar  about  keeping  a  family  to  itself. 

"Well,  you'll  think  loe've  come  to 
board  with  you  foo,"  said  Mrs.  Putney,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Peck. 

The  ladies  all  rose,  and  having  got 
upon  their  feet,  began  to  shout  and  laugh 
again— like  girls,  they  implied. 

They  staid  and  talked  a  long  time  after 
rising,  with  the  same  note  of  unsparing 


personality  in  their  talk.  Where  there 
are  few  public  interests  and  few  events,  as 
in  such  places,  there  can  be  no  small-talk, 
nothing  of  the  careless  touch-and-go  of 
larger  societies.  Every  one  knows  all  the 
others,  and  knows  the  worst  of  them. 
People  are  not  unkind;  they  are  mutual- 
ly and  freely  helpful;  but  they  liave  only 
themselves  to  occupy  their  minds.  An- 
nie's friends  had  also  to  distinguish  them- 
selves to  her  from  the  rest  of  the  villagers, 
and  it  was  easiest  to  do  this  by  an  atti- 
tude of  criticism  mingled  with  large  al- 
lowance. They  ended  a  dissection  of  the 
community  by  saj^ng  that  they  believed 
there  was  no  place  like  Hatboro',  after  all. 

They  went  out  on  a  tide  of  the  most 
tolerant  hilarity  and  exuberant  local 
pride.  Each  felt  that  she  had  not  made 
a  good  impression,  but  blamed  the  others 
for  it,  while  she  laughed  and  screamed  to 
keep  her  spirits  up.  In  the  contagion  of 
their  perfunctory  gayety  Annie  began  to 
scream  and  laugh  too,  as  she  followed 
them  to  the  door,  and  stood  talking  to 
them  while  they  got  into  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton's extension-top  carry-all.  She  answer- 
ed with  deafening  promises, when  they  all 
put  their  bonnets  out  of  the  carry-all  and 
called  back  to  her  to  be  sure  to  come  soon 
to  see  them. 

Y. 

Mrs.  Bolton  made  no  advances  with  An- 
nie toward  the  discussion  of  her  friends; 
but  Avhen  Annie  asked  about  their  fam- 
ilies, she  answered  with  the  incisive  di- 
rectness of  a  country -bred  woman.  She 
delivered  her  judgments  as  she  went 
about  her  work,  the  morning  after  the 
ladies'  visit,  while  Annie  sat  before  the 
breakfast  -  table,  which   she  had  given 
her  leave  to  clear.     As  she  passed  in 
and  out  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen  she  kept  talking;  she  raised  her 
voice  in  the  further  room,  and  lower- 
ed it  when  she  drew  near  again.  She 
wore   a   dismal   calico  wrapper,  which 
made  no  compromise  with  the  gauntness 
of  her  figure;  her  reddish-brown  hair, 
which  grew  in  a  fringe  below  her  crown, 
was  plaited  into  small  tags  or  tails,  pulled 
up  and  tied  across  the  top  of  her  head, 
the  bare  surfaces  of  which  were  curi- 
ously mottled  with  the  dye  which  slie 
sometimes  put  on  her  hair.    Behind,  this 
was  gathered  up  into  a  small  knob  pierced 
with  a  single  hair-pin ;  the  arrangement 
left  Mrs.  Bolton's  visage  to  the  unrestrict- 
ed expression  of  character.    She  did  not 
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let  it  express  toward  Annie  any  expecta- 
tion of  the  confidential  relations  that  are 
supposed  to  exist  hetween  people  who 
have  been  a  long  time  master  and  servant. 
She  had  never  recognized  her  relations 
with  the  Kilburns  in  these  terms.  She 
was  a  mature  Yankee  single  woman,  of 
confirmed'self-respect,  when  she  first  came 
as  house-keeper  to  Judge  Kilburn,  twenty 
years  ago,  and  she  had  not  changed  her 
nature  in  changing  her  condition  by  her 
marriage  with  Oliver  Bolton;  she  was 
childless,  unless  his  comparative  youth 
conferred  a  sort  of  adoptive  maternity 
upon  her. 

Annie  went  into  her  father's  study, 
where  she  had  lit  the  fire  in  the  Franklin- 
stove  on  her  way  to  breakfast.  It  had 
come  on  to  rain  during  the  night,  after 
the  fine  yesterday  which  Mrs.  Gerrish 
had  denounced  to  its  face  as  a  weather- 
breeder.  At  first  it  rained  silently, 
stealthily;  but  toward  morning  Annie 
heard  the  wind  rising,  and  when  she 
looked  out  of  her  window  after  daylight 
she  found  a  fierce  northeasterly  storm 
drenching  and  chilling  the  landscape. 
Now  across  the  flattened  and  tangled 
grass  of  the  lawn  the  elms  were  writh- 
ing in  the  gale,  and  swinging  their  long 
lean  boughs  to  and  fro;  from  another 
window  she  saw  the  cuffed  and  hustled 
maples  ruffling  their  stiff  masses  of  foli- 
age, and  shuddering  in  the  storm.  She 
turned  away,  with  a  sigh  of  the  luxurious 
melancholy  which  a  northeaster  inspires 
in  people  safely  sheltered  from  it,  and  sat 
down  before  her  fire.  She  recalled  the 
three  women  who  had  visited  her  the  day 
before,  in  the  better-remembered  figures, 
of  their  childhood  and  young  girlhood; 
and  their  present  character  did  not  seem 
a  broken  promise.  Nothing  was  really 
disappointed  in  it  but  the  animal  joy, 
the  hopeful  riot  of  their  young  blood, 
which  must  fade  and  die  with  the  happi- 
est fate.  She  perceived  that  what  they 
had  come  to  was  not  unjust  to  what 
they  had  been;  and  as  our  own  fate  al- 
ways appears  to  us  unaccomplished,  a 
thing  for  the  distant  future  to  fulfil,  she" 
began  to  ask  herself  what  was  to  be  the 
natural  sequence  of  such  a  temperament, 
such  mental  and  moral  traits,  as  hers. 
Had  her  life  been  so "  noble  in  anything 
but  vague  aspirations  that  S'he  could  ever 
reasonably  expect  the  destiny  of  grand 
usefulness  which  she  had  always  unrea- 
sonably expected  ?     The  question  came 


home  to  her  with  such  pain,  in  the  light 
of  what  her  old  playmates  had  become, 
that  she  suddenly  ceased  to  enjoy  the  mis- 
ery of  the  storm  out-of-doors,  or  the  pur- 
ring content  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
stove  at  her  feet ;  the  book  she  had  taken 
down  to  read  fell  unopened  into  her  lap, 
and  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  half-hour  of 
such  piercing  self-question  as  only  a  high- 
minded  woman  can  endure  when  the 
flattering  promises  of  youth  have  grown 
vague  and  few. 

There  is  no  condition  of  life  that  is 
wholly  acceptable,  but  none  that  is  not 
tolerable  when  once  it  establishes  itself; 
and  while  Annie  Kilburn  had  never  con- 
sented to  be  an  old  maid,  she  had  become 
ong  without  great  suffering.    At  thirty- 
one  slie  could  not  call  herself  anything 
else;  she  often  called  herself  an  old  maid, 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  she  was. 
not  one.   She  was  merely  unmarried ;  she 
might  marry  any  time.    Now,  when  she 
assured  herself  of  this,  as  she  had  done 
marly  times  before,  she  suddenly  wonder- 
ed if  she  should  ever  marry;  she  won- 
dered if  she  had  seemed  to  her  friends 
yesterday  like  a  person  who  would  never 
marry.     Did  one  carry  such  a  thing  in 
one's  looks  ?    Perhaps  they  idealized  her; 
they  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  twen- 
ty, and  perhaps  they  still  thought  of  her 
as  a  young  girl.    It  now  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  had  left  her  youth  in  Rome,  as- 
in  Rome  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  she 
should  find  it  again  in  Hatboro'.  A 
pang  of  aimless,  unlocalized  homesick- 
ness passed  through  her ;  she  realized  that 
she  was  alone  in  the  world.    She  rose  to 
escape  the  pang,  and  went  to  the  window 
of  the  parlor  which  looked  toward  the 
street,  where  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  draped  in  a  long  India-rubber  gossa- 
mer coat  fluttering  in  the  wind  that  push- 
ed him  along  as  he  tacked  on  a  southerly 
course ;  he  bowed  and  twisted  his  head  to> 
escape  the  lash  of  the  rain.    She  watched 
him  till  he  turned  into  the  lane  leading 
to  the  house,  and  then,  at  a  discreeter  dis- 
tance, she  watched  him  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  other  corner,  making  his  way 
up  to  the  front  door  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale.    He  seemed  id  have  a  bundle  under 
his  arm,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the  shel- 
ter of  the  portico,  and  freed  his  arm  to 
ring,  she  discovered  that  it  was  a  bundle 
of  books.    Whether  Mrs.  Bolton  did  not 
hear  the  bell,  or  whether  she  heard  it 
and  decided  that  it  would  be  absurd  to» 
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leave  her  work  for  it,  when  Miss  Kilburn, 
who  was  so  much  nearer,  could  answer 
it,  she  did  not  come,  even  at  a  second 
ring,  and  Annie  was  forced  to  go  to  the 
door  herself,  or  leave  the  poor  man  drip- 
ping in  the  cold  wind  outside. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind,  at  sight  of 
the  books,  that  he  was  a  canvasser  for 
some  subscription  book,  such  as  used  to 
come  in  her  father's  time,  but  when  she 
opened  to  him  he  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
great  deal  of  manner,  and  said  "Miss 
Kilburn?"  with  so  much  insinuation  of 
gentle  disinterestedness  that  it  flashed 
upon  her  that  it  might  be  Mr.  Peck. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  confusion,  while 
the  flash  of  conjecture  faded  away. 

"Mr.  Brandreth,"  said  her  visitor,  whom 
she  now  saw  to  be  much  younger  than 
Mr.  Peck  could  be.  He  looked  not  much 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three; 
his  damp  hair  waved  and  curled  upon  his 
temples  and  forehead,  and  his  blue  eyes 
lightened  from  a  beardless  and  freshly 
.shaven  face.  "  I  called  this  morning  be- 
cause I  felt  sure  of  finding  you  at  home." 

He  smiled  at  his  reference  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  Annie  smiled  too  as  she  again 
answered,  "Yes?"  She  did  not  want  his 
books,  but  she  liked  something  that  was 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic  in  him ;  she  add- 
ed, "Won't  you  step  into  the  study  ?" 

"Thanks,  yes,"  said  the  young  man, 
flinging  off  his  gossamer,  and  hanging  it 
up  to  drip  into  the  pan  of  the  hat  rack. 
He  gathered  up  his  books  from  the  chair 
where  he  had  laid  them,  and  held  them 
at  his  waist  with  both  hands,  while  he 
bowed  her  precedence  beside  the  study 
door. 

"I  don't  know," he  began,  "but  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  coming  on  a  day  like  this, 
when  you  were  not  expecting  to  be  inter- 
rupted." 

"  Oh  no ;  I'm  not  at  all  busy.  But  you 
must  have  had  courage  to  brave  a  storm 
like  this." 

"No.  The  truth  is,  Miss  Kilburn,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  see  you  about  a  mat- 
ter I  have  at  heart — that  I  desire  your 
help  with." 

"He  wants  me,"  Annie  thought,  "to 
give  him  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  his  book" — there  seemed  real- 
ly to  be  a  half-dozen  books  in  his  bundle 
—  "and  he's  come  to  me  first." 

"I  had  expected  to  come  with  Mrs. 
Munger — she's  a  great  friend  of  mine  ; 
you  haven't  met  her  yet,  but  you'll  like 


her;  she's  the  leading  spirit  in  South  Hat- 
boro' — and  we  were  coming  together  this 
morning ;  but  she  was  unexpectedly  called 
away  yesterday,  and  so  I  ventured  to  call 
alone." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth," Annie  said.  "Then  Mrs.  Munger 
has  subscribed  already,  and  I'm  only  sec- 
ond fiddle,  after  all,"  she  thought. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  Brandreth, 
"I'm  th#  factotum,  or  teetotum,  of  the 
South  Hatboro'  ladies'  book  club,  and  I've 
been  deputed  to  come  and  see  if  you 
wouldn't  like  to  join  it." 

"  Oh !"  said  Annie,  and  with  a  thrill  of  * 
dismay  she  asked  herself  how  much  she 
had  let  her  manner  betray  that  she  had 
supposed  he  was  a  book  agent,     "  I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Brandreth." 

"Mrs.  Munger  was  sure  you  would," 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  joyously.  "I've 
brought  some  of  the  books  with  me — the 
last,"  he  said;  and  Annie  had  time  to  get 
into  a  new  social  attitude  toward  him 
during  their  discussion  of  the  books.  She 
chose  one,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  took  her 
subscription,  and  wrote  her  name  in  the 
club  book. 

"One  of  the  reasons,"  he  said,  "  why  I 
would  have  preferred  to  come  with  Mrs. 
Munger  is  that  she  is  so  heart  and  soul 
with  me  in  my  little  scheme.  She  could 
have  put  it  before  you  in  so  much  better 
light  than  I  can.  But  she  was  called 
away  so  suddenly." 

"I  hope  for  no  serious  cause,"  said 
Annie. 

"  Oh  no!  It's  just  to  Cambridge.  Her 
son  is  one  of  the  Freshman  Nine,  and  he's 
been  hit  by  a  ball." 

"Oh!"  said  Annie. 

"Yes;  it's  a  great  pity  for  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. But  I  come  to  you  for  advice  as 
well  as  co-operation.  Miss  Kilburn.  You 
must  have  met  a  great  many  English  peo- 
ple in  Rome,  and  heard  some  of  them  talk 
about  it.  We're  thinking,  some  of  the 
young  people  here,  about  getting  up  some 
out-door  theatricals,  like  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell's,  don't  you  know.  You  know 
about  them  ?"  he  added,  at  the  blankness 
in  her  face. 

"I  read  accounts  of  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers.  They  must  bave  been  very 
— original.  But  do  you  think  that  in  a 
community  like  Hatboro' —  Are  there 
enough  who  could — enter  into  the  spir- 
it ?" 

"Oh, yes,  indeed !" cried  Mr.  Brandreth, 
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ardently.  "You've  no  idea  what  a  place 
Hatboro'  has  got  to  be.  You've  not  been 
about  much  yet,  Miss  Kilburn  ?" 

"No,"  said  Annie;  "I  haven't  really 
been  off  our  own  place  since  I  came. 
The  weather  has  been  very  changeable; 
and  I've  seen  nobody  but  two  or  three 
old  friends,  and  we  naturally  talked  more 
about  old  times  than  anything  else.  But 
I  hear  that  there  are  great  changes." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brandreth.  "The  so- 
cial growth  has  been  even  greater  than 
the  business  growth.  You've  no  idea! 
People  have  come  in  for  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer.  South  Hatboro',  where 
we  live — you  must  see  South  Hatboro,' 
Miss  Kilburn! — is  quite  a  famous  health 
resort.  A  great  many  Boston  doctors 
send  their  patients  to  us  now,  instead  of 
Colorado  or  the  Adirondacks.  In  fact, 
that's  what  brought  us  to  Hatboro'.  My 
mother  couldn't  have  lived,  if  she  had 
tried  to  stay  in  Melrose.  One  lung  all 
gone,  and  the  other  seriously  affected. 
And  people  have  found  out  what  a  charm- 
ing place  it  is  for  the  summer.  It's  cool; 
and  it's  so  near,  you  know ;  the  gentlemen 
can  run  out  every  night — only  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  from  town,  and  expresses 
both  ways.  All  very  agreeable  people, 
too;  and  cultivated.  Mr.  Fellows,  the 
painter,  makes  a  long  summer;  he  bought 
an  old  farm-house, and  built  a  studio ;  Miss 
Jennings,  the  flower-painter,  has  a  little 
box  there  too  ;  Mr.  Chapley,  the  pub- 
lisher, of  New  York, has  built;  the  Misses 
Clevinger,  Mrs.  Valence,  are  all  near  us. 
There's  one  family  from  Chicago — quite 
nice — New  England  by  birth,  you  know; 
and  Mrs.  Munger,  of  course ;  so  that  there's, 
a  very  pleasant  variety." 

"I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  it,"  said 
Annie. 

"I  knew  you  couldn't  have,"  said  Mr. 
Brandreth,  "or  you  wouldn't  have  f^lt 
any  doubt  about  our  having  the  material 
for  the  theatricals.  You  see,  I  want  to 
interest  all  the  nice  people  in  it,  and  make 
it  a  whole-town  affair.  I  think  it's  a 
great  pity  for  some  of  the  old  village 
families  and  the  summer  folks,  as  they  call 
us,  not  to  mingle  more  than  they  do,  and 
Mrs.  Munger  thinks  so  too;  and  we've 
been  talking  you  over,  Miss  Kilburn,  and 
we've  decided  that  you  could  do  more 
than  anybody  else  to  help'"on  a  scheme 
that's  meant  to  bring  them  together." 

"  Because  I'm  neither  summer  folks  nor 
old  village  families  ?"  asked  Annie. 


"Because  you're  both,"  retorted  Mr. 
Brandreth. 

"I  don't  see  that,"  said  Annie;  "but 
we'll  suppose  the  case,  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  "What  do  you  expect  me  to 
do  in  theatricals,  in-doors  or  out  ?  I  never 
took  part  in  anything  of  the  kind;  I 
can't  see  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  my 
nose  without  glasses ;  I  never  could  learn 
the  simplest  thing  by  heart;  I'm  clumsy 
and  awkward;  I  get  confused." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Kilburn,  spare  your- 
self!  We  don't  expect  you  to  take  part 
in  the  play.  I  don't  admit  that  you're 
what  you  say  at  all;  but  we  only  want 
you  to  lend  us  your  countenance." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?  And  what  do  you 
expept  to  do  with  my  countenance  ?"  An- 
nie said,  with  a  laugh  of  misgiving. 

"Everything.  We  know  how  much 
influence  your  name  has — one  of  the  old 
Hatboro'  names — in  the  community,  and 
all  that;  and  we  do  want  to  interest  the 
whole  community  in  our  scheme.  We 
want  to  establish  a  Social  Union  for  the 
work-people,  don't  you  know,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  it  seemed 
to  originate  with  the  old  village  people." 

Annie  could  not  resist  an  impression 
in  favor  of  the  scheme.  It  gave  defini- 
tion to  the  vague  intentions  with  which 
she  had  returned  to  Hatboro';  it  might 
afford  her  a  chance  to  make  reparation  for 
the  figure  on  the  soldiers'  monument. 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  she  began.  "  If  I  knew 
just  what  a  Social  Union  is — " 

"Well,  at  first,"  Mr.  Brandreth  inter- 
posed, "it  will  only  be  a  reading-room, 
supplied  with  the  magazines  and  papers, 
and  well  lighted  and  heated,  where  the 
work-people — those  who  have  no  families 
especially — could  spend  their  evenings. 
Afterward  we  should  hope  to  have  a 
kitchen,  and  supply  tea  and  coffee — and 
oysters  perhaps — at  a  nominal  cost;  and 
ice-cream  in  the  summer." 

"But  what  have  your  out-door  theat- 
ricals to  do —  But  of  course.  You  in- 
tend to  give  the  proceeds — " 

"  Exactly.  And  we  want  the  proceeds 
to  be  as  large  as  possible.  We  propose  to 
give  our  time  and  money  to  getting  the 
thing  up  in  the  best  shape,  and  then  we 
want  all  the  villagers  to  give  their  half- 
dollars  and  make  it  a  success  every  way." 

"I  see,"  said  Annie. 

"We  want  it  to  be  successful,  and  we 
want  it  to  be  distinguished;  we  want  to 
make  it  unique.    Mrs.  Munger  is  going 
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to  give  her  grounds  and  the  decorations, 
and  there  will  be  a  supper  afterward,  and 
a  little  dance." 

"Such  things  are  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble," said  Annie,  with  a  smile,  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  her  larger  experience. 
"What  do  you  propose  to  do  —  what 
play?" 

"  Well,  we've  about  decided  upon  some 
scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They 
would  be  very  easy  to  set,  out-doors,  don't 
you  know,  and  everybody  knows  them, 
and  they  wouldn't  be  hard  to  do.  The 
baUroom  in  the  house  of  the  Capulets 
could  be  made  to  open  on  a  kind  of  gar- 
den terrace — Mrs.  Hunger  has  a  lovely 
terrace  in  her  grounds  for  lawn-tennis — 
and  then  we  could  have  a  minuet  on  the 
grass.  You  know  Miss  Mather  introduces 
a  minuet  in  that  scene,  and  makes  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Oh,  I  forgot.  She's  come  up 
since  you  went  away. " 

"Yes;  I  hadn't  heard  of  her.  Isn't  a 
minuet  at  Verona  in  the  time  of  the  Scali- 
geri  rather — " 

"Well,  yes,  it  is,  rather.  But  you've 
no  idea  how  pretty  it  is.  And  then,  you 
know,  we  could  have  the  whole  of  the 
balcony  scene,  and  other  bits  that  we 
choose  to  work  in — perhaps  parts  of  other 
acts  that  would  suit  the  scene." 

"  Yes,  it  w^ould  be  charming;  I  can  see 
how  very  charming  it  could  be  made." 

"Then  we  may  count  upon  you?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said ;  "but  I  don't  real- 
ly know  what  I'm  to  do." 

Mr.  Brandreth  had  risen;  but  he  sat 
down  again,  as  if  glad  to  aflPord  her  any 
light  he  could  throw  upon  the  subject. 

"How  am  I  to  'influence  people,'  as 
you  say?"  she  continued.  "I'm  quite  a 
stranger  in  Hatboro' ;  I  hardly  know  any- 
body." 

"But  a  great  many  people  know  you^ 
Miss  Kilburn.  Your  name  is  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  place,  and  you 
could  do  everything  for  us.  You  won  t 
refuse!"  cried  Mr.  Brandreth,  winningly. 
"For  instance,  you  know  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton." 

"Oh  yes;  she's  an  old  girl-friend  of 
mine." 

"Then  you  know  how  enormously 
clever  she  is.  She  can  do  anything. 
We  want  her  to  take  an  active  part — the 
part  of  the  Nurse.  She's  delightfully 
funny.  But  you  know  her  peculiar  tem- 
perament— how  she  hates  initiative  of  all 


kinds;  and  we  want  somebody  to  bring 
Mr.  Wilmington  round.  If  we  could  get 
them  committed  to  the  scheme,  and  a  man 
like  Mr.  Putney — he'd  make  a  capital  Mer- 
cutio — it  would  go  like  wildfire.  We  want 
to  interest  the  churches,  too.  The  object 
is  so  worthy,  and  the  theatricals  will  be 
so  entirely  unobjectionable  in  every  re- 
spect. We  have  the  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists,  of  course.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  will  be  hard  to  manage;  but 
the  Orthodox  are  of  so  many  different 
shades;  and  I  understand  the  new  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Peck,  is  very  liberal.  He  was  ^ 
here  in  your  house,  I  believe." 

"Yes;  but  I  never  saw  him,"  said  An- 
nie. "  He  boarded  with  the  farmer.  I'm 
a  Unitarian  myself." 

"  Of  course.  It  would  be  a  great  point 
gained  if  we  could  interest  him.  Ev- 
ery care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  affair 
unobjectionable.  You  see,  the  design  is  to 
let  everybody  come  to  the  theatricals,  and 
only  those  remain  to  the  supper  and  dance 
whom  we  invite.  That  will  keep  out  the 
socially  objectionable  element — the  shoe- 
shop  hands  and  the  straw-shop  girls." 

"Oh,"  said  Annie.     "But  isn't  the— 
the  Social  Union  for  just  that  class?" 

"Yes,  it's  expressly  for  them,  and  we 
intend  to  organize  a  system  of  entertain- 
ments—  lectures,  concerts,  readings  —  for 
the  winter,  and  keep  them  interested  the 
whole  year  round  in  it.  The  object  is  to 
show  them  that  the  best  people  in  the 
community  have  their  interests  at  heart, 
and  wish  to  get  on  common  ground  with 
them." 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  "the  object  is  cer- 
tainly very  good," 

Mr.  Brandreth  rose  again,  and  put  out 
his  hand.     "Then  you  will  help  us?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that  yet." 

"At  least  you  won't  hinder  us  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Then  I  consider  you  in  a  very  hope- 
ful condition,  Miss  Kilburn,  and  I  feel 
that  I  can  safely  leave  you  to  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger.  She  is  coming  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
she  gets  back." 

Annie  made  no  motion  to  detain  him. 
Without  regretting  him,  she  found  her- 
self sadder  when  he  was  gone,  and  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  old  feather-cush- 
ioned lounge  to  enjoy  a  reverie  in  keeping 
with  the  dreary  storm  outside.  Was  it 
for  this  that  she  had  left  Rome  ?  She  had 
felt,  as  every  American  of  conscience  feels 
abroad,  the  drawings  of  a  duty,  obscure 
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and  indefinable,  toward  her  country,  the 
duty  to  come  home  and  do  sometliing  for 
it,  be  sometliing-  in  it.  This  is  the  im- 
pulse of  no  common  patriotism ;  it  is  per- 
haps a  sense  of  the  opportunity  which 
America  supremely  affords  for  the  race  to 
help  itself,  and  for  each  member  of  it  to 
help  all  the  rest. 

But  from  the  moment  Annie  arrived 
in  Hatboro'  the  difficulty  of  being  helpful 
to  anything"  or  any  one  had  increased 
upon  her  with  every  new  fact  that  she 
had  learned  about  it  and  the  people  in 
it.  To  her  they  seemed  terribly  self-suf- 
ficing. They  seemed  occupied  and  pros- 
perous, from  her  front  parlor  window; 
she  did  not  see  anybody  going  by  who 
appeared  to  be  in  need  of  her;  and  she 
shrank  from  a  more  thorough  exploration 
of  the  place.  Like  most  amateur  human- 
itarians, she  fancied  necessity''  coming  to 
her  and  taking  away  her  good  works,  as 
it  were,  in  a  basket;  but  till  Mr.  Bran- 
dretli  appeared  with  his  scheme,  nothing 
had  applied  for  her  help.  She  had  always 
hated  theatricals ;  they  bored  her ;  and 
yet  the  Social  Union  was  a  good  object, 
and  if  this  scheme  would  bring  her  ac- 
quainted in  Hatboro'  it  might  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  something  better,  some- 
thing really  or  more  ideally  useful.  She 
wondered  what  South  Hatboro'  was  like ; 
she  would  get  Mrs.  Bolton's  opinion, 
which,  if  severe,  would  be  just.  She 
would  ask  Mrs.  Bolton  about  Mrs.  Munger 
too.  She  would  tell  Mrs.  Bolton  to  tell 
Mr.  Peck  to  call  to  dine.  Would  it  be 
thought  patronizing  to  Mr.  Peck  ? 

The  fire  from  the  Franklin-stove  dif- 
fused a  drowsy  comfort  through  the  room, 
the  rain  lashed  the  window-panes,  and 
the  wind  shrilled  in  the  gable.  Annie 
fell  off  to  sleep.  When  she  woke  up  she 
heard  Mrs.  Bolton  laying  the  table  for  her 
one  o'clock  dinner,  and  she  knew  it  was 
half  past  twelve,  because  Mrs.  Bolton  al- 
ways laid  the  table  just  half  an  hour  be- 
forehand. She  went  out  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

There  was  no  want  of  distinctness  in 
Mrs.  Bolton's  opinion,  but  Annie  felt  that 
there  was  a  want  of  perspective  and  pro- 
portion in  it,  arising  from  the  narrowness 
of  Mrs.  Bolton's  experience  and  her  igno- 
rance of  the  world;  she  w^s  farm-bred, 
and  she  had  always  lived  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  Hatboro',  even  when  it  was  a 
much  smaller  place  than  now.  But  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  her  criterions,  and  she  be- 


lieved in  them  firmly;  in  a  time  when 
agnosticism  extends  among-  cultivated 
people  to  every  region  of  conjecture,  the 
social  convictions  of  Mrs.  Bolton  were 
untainted  by  misgiving".  In  the  first 
place,  she  despised  laziness,  and  as  South 
•  Hatboro'  was  the  summer  home  of  open 
and  avowed  disoccupation,  of  an  idleness 
so  entire  that  it  had  to  seek  refuge  from 
itself  in  all  manner  of  pastimes,  she  held 
its  population  in  a  contempt  to  which, 
her  meagre  phrase  did  imperfect  justice. 
From  time  to  time  she  had  to  stop  alto- 
gether, and  vent  it  in  "Wells!"  of  vary- 
ing accents  and  inflections,  but  all  ex- 
pressive of  aversion,  and  in  snorts  and 
sniffs  still  more  intense  in  purport. 

Then  she  held  that  people  who  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  ought  at  least  to  be  ex- 
emplary in  their  lives,  and  she  was  mer- 
ciless to  the  goings-on  in  South  Hatboro', 
which  had  penetra;ted  on  the  breath  of 
scandal  to  the  elder  village.  When  An- 
nie c^me  to  find  out  what  these  were,  she 
did  not  think  them  dreadful ;  they  were 
small  flirtations  and  harmless  intimacies 
between  the  members  of  the  summer 
community,  which  in  the  imagination  of 
the  village  blackened  into  guilty  intrigue. 
On  the  tongues  of  some.  South  Hatboro' 
was  another  Gomorrah ;  Mrs.  Bolton  be- 
lieved the  worst,  especially  of  the  women. 

"I  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  "  that  them 
women  come  up  here  for  rest.  I  don't 
know  what  they  want  to  rest  from;  but 
if  it's  from  doin'  nothin'  all  winter  long, 
I  guess  they  go  back  to  the  city  poof  near 
's  tired 's  they  come." 

Perhaps  Annie  felt  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  enlighten  her  in  regard  to  the 
fatigues  from  which  the  summer  sojourn- 
er in  the  country  escapes  so  eagerly;  the 
cares  of  giving  and  going  to  lunches  and 
dinners ;  the  labor  of  afternoon  teas ;  the 
late  hours  and  the  heavy  suppers  of  even- 
ing receptions;  the  drain  of  charity-doing 
and  play-going;  the  slavery  of  amateur 
art  study,  and  parlor  readings,  and  musi- 
cales ;  the  writing  of  invitations  and  ac- 
ceptances and  refusals;  the  trying  on  of 
dresses ;  the  calls  made  and  received.  She 
let  her  talk  on,  and  tjied  to  figure,  as  ^vell 
as  she  could  from  her  talk,  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  task  laid  upon  her  by 
Mr.  Brandreth,  of  reconciling  Old  Hat- 
boro' to  South  Hatboro',  and  uniting  them 
in  a  common  enterprise. 

"What  sort  of  person  is  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, Mrs.  Bolton  ?"  she  asked,  finally. 
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''Well,  I  suppose  I'd  ought  to  apolo- 
gize to  you  for  not  comin'  quicker  to  open 
the  door  for  him,"  began  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"You  didn't  come  at  all,"  said  Annie, 
with  an  amused  willingness  to  let  her  get 
at  Mr.  Brandreth  in  her  own  way. 

"Well,  no;  you're  right.  I  don't  pre- 
sume I  did,  or 't  I  should.  I  guess  I'd  let  him 
staid  and  soaked  it  out,  if  I'd  had  mywsij.^'' 

"Why,  what  is  there  wrong  about  him?" 

"  Wrong  ?  There  ain't  ayiythiug  about 
liim.  He  don't  amount  to  a. row  of  pins. 
He  is  the  greatest —  Well,  'f  I  was  his 
mother  I  guess  I  wouldn't  stand  it  long 
to  have  him  following  round  with  that 
Mrs.  Munger  the  way  he  doos." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Bolton,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Mr,  Brandreth  and  Mrs.  Munger 
are  carrying  on  a  flirtation  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it.  He's 
taggin'  her  round  all  the  while,  or  her 
him." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Bolton  !  She's  got  a  son  in 
college!    Where  is  her  husband?" 

"She  says  he's  out  West  somewhere; 
Sent  Paul  or  Sent  Louis.  He  hain't 
never  troubled  Hatboro'  any.  I  guess  he 
ain't  never  goin'  to,  either.  But  she's 
got  plenty  of  money,  and  I  don't  suppose 
but  what  it's  her  money  he's  after.  I 
guess  if  she  could  get  a  divorce  she 
wouldn't  let  the  church  hinder  her — well, 
not  a  great  deal." 

Annie  had  heard  so  much  worse  talk 
about  very  good  people  in  the  American 
colony  at  Rome  that  these  dark  hints  of 
Mrs.  Bolton's  did  not  alarm  her.  "Mrs. 
Bolton,"  she  said,  abruptly  leaving  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Munger,  "I've  been  think- 
ing whether  I  oughtn't  to  do  something 
about  Mr.  Peck.  I  don't  want  him  to  feel 
that  he  was  unwelcome  to  me  in  my 
house;  I  should  like  him  to  feel  that  I 
approved  of  his  having  been  here." 

As  this  was  not  a  question,  Mrs.  Bolton, 
after  the  fashion  of  country  people,  held  her 
peace  embarrassingly,  and  Annie  went  on  : 

"Does  he  never  come  to  see  you  ?" 

"Well,  he  was  here  last  night,"  said 
Mrs.  Bolton. 

"Last  night  cried  Annie.  "  Why  in 
the  world  didn't  you  let  me  know  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  as  you  wanted  to  know," 
began  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  a  sullen  defiance 
mixed  with  pleasure  in  Annie's  reproach. 
"He  was  out  there  in  my  settin'-room 
with  his  little  girl." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  if  you  didn't 
let  me  know  he  was  here  it  would  look  to 


him  as  if  I  didn't  wish  to  meet  him — as  if 
I  had  told  you  that  you  were  not  to  in- 
troduce him  ?" 

Probably  Mrs.  Bolton  believed  too  that 
a  man's  mind  was  agile  enough  for  these 
conjectures ;  but  she  said  she  did  not  sup- 
pose he  would  take  it  in  that  way;  she 
added  that  he  staid  longer  than  she  ex- 
pected, because  the  little  girl  seemed  to 
like  it  so  much  ;  she  always  cried  when 
she  had  to  go  away. 

"Do  you  mean  that  she's  attached  to 
the  place?"  demanded  Annie. 

"Well,  yes,  she  is,"  Mrs.  Bolton  ad- 
mitted.    "And  the  cat." 

Annie  had  a  great  desire  to  tell  Mrs. 
Bolton  that  she  had  behaved  very  stupid- 
ly. But  she  knew  Mrs.  Bolton  would  not 
stand  that,  and  she  had  to  content  herself 
with  saying,  severely,  "The  next  time  he 
comes,  let  me  know  without  fail,  please. 
What  is  the  child  like  ?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I  guess  it  must  favor  the  mo- 
ther, if  anything.  It  don't  seem  to  take 
after  him  any." 

"Why  don't  you  have  it  here  often, 
then,"  asked  Annie,  "if  it's  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  place  ?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  as  you  wanted 
to  have  it  round,"  replied  Mrs.  Bolton, 
bluntly. 

Annie  made  a"Tchk!"of  impatience 
with  her  obtuseness,  and  asked,  "Where 
is  Mr.  Peck  staying  ?" 

"Well,  he's  staying  at  Mis'  Warner's 
till  he  can  get  settled." 

"Is  it  far  from  here ?" 

"  It's  down  in  the  north  part  of  the  vil- 
lage— Over  the  Track." 

"Is  Mr.  Bolton  at  home?" 

"Yes,  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  the 
effect  of  not  intending  to  deny  it. 

"Then  I  want  him  to  hitch  up — now — 
at  once — right  away — and  go  and  get  the 
child  and  bring  her  here  to  dinner  with 
me."  Annie  got  so  far  with  her  severity, 
feeling  that  it  was  needed  to  mask  a  pro- 
ceeding so  romantic,  perhaps  so  silly.  She 
added,  timidly,  "Can  he  do  it  ?" 

"I  d'  know  but  what  he  can,"  said 
Mrs.  Bolton,  dryly,  and  whatever  her  feel- 
ing really  was  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
her  manner  gave  no  hint  of  it.  Annie 
did  not  know  whether  Bolton  was  going 
on  her  errand  or  not,  from  Mrs.  Bolton, 
but  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  she  saw  him 
emerge  from  the  avenue  into  the  street, 
in  the  carry-all,  tightly  curtained  against 
the  storm.    Half  an  hour  later  he  return- 
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ed,  and  his  wife  set  down  in  the  library  a 
shabbily  dressed  little  girl,  with  her  cheeks 
bright  and  her  hair  curling  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  staring  at  Annie,  and  rather  dis- 
posed to  cry.  She  said,  hastily,  "Bring 
in  the  cat,  Mrs.  Bolton ;  we're  going  to 
have  the  cat  to  dinner  with  us." 

This  inspiration  seemed  to  decide  the 
little  girl  against  crying.  The  cat  was 
equipped  with  a  doily,  and  actually  pro- 
vided with  dinner  at  a  small  table  apart; 
but  the  child  did  not  look  at  it  as  Annie 
had  expected  she  would,  but  remained 
with  her  eyes  fastened  on  Annie  herself. 
She  did  not  stir  from  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  put  her  down,  but  she  let  An- 
nie take  her  up  and  arrange  her  in  a 
chair,  with  large  books  graduated  to  the 
desired  height  under  her,  and  made  no 
sign  of  satisfaction  or  disapproval.  Once 
she  looked  round,  when  Mrs.  Bolton  final- 
ly went  out  after  bringing  in  the  last  dish 
for  dinner,  and  then  fastened  her  eyes 
on  Annie  again,  twisting  her  head  shyly 
round  to  follow  her  in  every  gesture  and 
expression  as  Annie  fitted  on  a  napkin 
under  her  chin,  cut  up  her  meat,  poured 
her  milk,  and  buttered  her  bread.  She  an- 
swered nothing  to  the  chatter  which  An- 
nie tried  to  make  lively  and  entertaining, 
and  made  no  sound  but  that  of  a  broken 
and  suppressed  breathing.  Annie  had 
forgotten  to  ask  her  name  of  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  she  asked  it  in  vain  of  the  child  her- 
self, with  a  great  variety  of  circumlocu- 
tion ;  she  was  so  unused  to  children  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  invent  any  pet  name 
for  her;  she  called  her,  in  what  she  felt 
to  be  a  stiff  and  school-mistressly  fashion, 
"Little  Girl,"  and  carried  on  a  one-sided 
conversation  with  her,  growing  more  and 
more  nervous  iierself  without  perceiving 
that  the  child's  condition  was  approach- 
ing a  climax.  She  had  taken  off  her 
glasses,  from  the  notion  that  they  embar- 
rassed her  guest,  and  she  did  not  see  the 
pretty  lips  beginning  to  curl,  nor  the 
searching  eyes  clouding  with  tears;  the 
storm  of  sobs  that  suddenly , burst  upon 
her  astounded  her. 

"Mrs.  Bolton !  Mrs.  Bolton !"  she  scream- 


ed, in  hysterical  helplessness.  Mrs.  Bolton 
rushed  in,  and  with  an  instant  perception 
of  the  situation,  caught  the  child  to  her 
bony  breast,  and  fled  with  it  to  her  own 
room,  wiiere  Annie  heard  its  wails  die 
gradually  away  amid  murmurs  of  com- 
fort and  reassurance  from  Mrs.  Bolton. 

She  felt  like  a  great  criminal  and  a 
great  fool ;  at  the  same  time  she  felt  vexed 
with  the  stupid  child  which  she  had  meant 
so  well  by,  and  indignant  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton, whose  flight  with  it  had  somehow  im- 
plied a  reproach  of  her  behavior.  When 
she  could  govern  herself,  she  went  out  to 
Mrs.  Bolton's  room,  where  she  found  the 
little  one  quiet  enough,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
tying  on  the  long  apron  in  which  she 
cleai'ed  up  the  dinner  and  washed  the 
dishes. 

"I  guess  she'll  get  along  now,"  she 
said,  without  the  critical  tone  which  An- 
nie was  prepared  to  resent.  "She  was 
scared  some,  and  she  felt  kind  of  strange, 
I  pi;esume." 

"Yes,  and  I  behaved  like  a  simpleton, 
dressing  up  the  cat,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Annie.  "  But  I  thought  it  would  amuse 
her." 

"You  can't  tell  how  children  will  take 
a  thing.  I  don't'  believe  they  like  amy- 
thing  that's  out  of  the  common — well,  not 
a  great  deal." 

There  was  a  sympathy  in  Mrs.  Bolton's 
manner  which  encouraged  Annie  to  go 
on  and  accuse  herself  more  and  more, 
and  then  an  unresponsive  blankness  that 
silenced  her.  She  went  back  to  her  own 
rooms  crushed  and  humiliated ;  and  to  get 
away  from  her  shame,  she  began  to  write 
a  letter. 

It  was  to  a  friend  in  Rome,  and  from 
the  sense  we  all  have  that  a  letter  which 
is  to  go  such  a  great  distance  ought  to  be  a 
long  letter,  and  from  finding  that  she  had 
really  a  great  deal  to  say,  she  let  it  grow  so 
that  she  began  apologizing  for  its  length 
half  a  dozen  pages  before  the  end.  It 
took  her  nearly  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
she  regained  a  little  of  her  self-respect  by 
ridiculing  the  people  she  had  met. 
[to  be  continued.] 


JUNE  COMETH. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  COLEMAN,  JUN. 

0 LOVER-BIRD,  haste  to  thy  wooing; 
Break  forth  into  bloom,  red  rose; 
For  the  east  doth  flush  with  an  eager  blush, 
And  June  thro'  the  garden  goes. 
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She  is  white  like  the  tall  white  lilies 

That  sicken  the  air  with  sweet, 
And  the  yellow  hair  o'er  her  bosom  bare 

Falls  down  to  her  sandal'd  feet. 

Her  eyes  are  as  deep  as  the  ocean, 

And  calm  as  a  forest  pool; 
Her  breath  is  as  free  as  the  sea-winds  be, 

And  her  lips  with  the  dew  are  cool. 

She  comes  from  the  daisied  meadows, 

By  tender  winds  o'erblown; 
For  May,  the  child  who  erst  ran  wild, 

Is  now  to  a  woman  grown. 

Behold!  like  a  queen  she  cometh. 

So  stately  and  fair  and  meek; 
And  the  lilies  swoon  in  their  own  perfume 

To  touch  her  fairer  cheek. 

O  birds,  be  no  cease  to  your  singing-; 

Break  forth  into  bloom,  red  rose; 
For  day's  high-priest  cometh  out  of  the  east, 

And  June  thro'  the  garden  goes. 

Her  eyelids  droop  with  the  passion 

Her  trembling  lips  would  own; 
And  the  kiss  of  the  sun  her  brow  upon 

A  rose  in  her  cheek  has  blown. 

Her  long  white  arms  to  her  lover 

She  lifts,  and  her  parted  lips 
Drink  the  light  of  his  kiss,  as  a  bee,  I  wis. 

The  sweet  of  a  lily  sips. 

Sing  loud,  O  ye  birds,  of  loving. 

Till  all  the  world  gives  ear; 
For  the  sun  is  in  love  in  the  heavens  above, 

And  June,  the  queen,  is  here. 


THE  Alpine  traveller,  in  climbing  the 
famous  mountains,  finds,  when  he 
reaches  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
summit,  that  there  is  still,  above  him  and 
beyond,  a  higher  point  which  the  lower 
height  concealed.  The  poet  Beattie,  or, 
as  the  wits  would  say,  the  alleged  poet 
Beattie,  begins  his  once  famous  poem, 
"The  Minstrel,"  with  the  familiar  lines: 

"Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar  V" 

Carlyle,  in  Sartor  Resartus,  treating  of 
the  dandiacal  body,  states  solemnly  that 
according  to  the  gospel  of  fashion  as  set 
forth  in  the  sacred  book  of  Pelham,  it  is 
permitted  to  man,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  wear  white  waistcoats. 


These  words  of  Carlyle  and  Beattie  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Alpine  traveller  are 
all  recalled  by  the  recent  remark  asserted 
to  have  been  made  to  a  reporter  that  the 
social  elect  in  the  city  of  New  York  com- 
prise about  four  hundred  persons.  In 
other  words,  that  is  the  mystic  number 
of  "society,"  or,  as  they  are  now  often 
called,  "society  people."  The  word  clas- 
sics is  applied  to  certain  works  of  litera- 
ture because  they  are  of  the  first  class,  or 
class  by  distinction — class,  indeed,  so  su- 
perior that  other  classes  are  not  mention- 
ed. "Eclipse first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 
So  with  the  entrancing  word  "society." 
It  describes  a  circle  so  separately  remote, 
so  loftily  apart  from  all  other  circles,  that 
it  absorbs  and  exhausts  the  name.  You 
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may  have  the  most  accomplished  and  de- 
lightful friends,  and  in  witty,  refined,  and 
charming  intercourse  the  golden  hours 
with  them  may  pass,  but — "woe  is  me, 
Alhama !" — if  they  are  not  counted  among 
the  chosen  four  hundred,  they  do  not  be- 
long to  "society,"  and  your  fate  is  outer 
darkness  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

This  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  Br'er  Jenkins,  and  of  all  cur- 
rent comedies  it  is  the  most  comical.  Here 
we  are,  all  of  us  sons  and  daughters,  in 
nearer  or  farther  removes,  of  larger  or 
smaller  grocers  and  tailors  and  weavers 
and  farmers  and  haberdashers  and  black- 
smiths and  clergymen  and  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  distillers  and  tobacconists 
and  sailors — honest  people,  many  of  them, 
turning  a  shrewd  penny  whenever  they 
€ould,  plodding,  parsimonious,  scraping, 
speculating,  saving,  and  presently,  by  the 
rise  of  land  or  a  happy  stroke  on  'Change, 
or  an  invention,  or  superior  thrift  and  sa- 
gacity and  foresight,  getting  rich,  build- 
ing a  fine  house,  setting  up  an  equipage 
and  an  establishment,  and  lo !  we  are  pre- 
sently "old  families,"  and  "select"  and 
"exclusive"  and  "aristocratic,"  and  with 
a  coat  of  arms  and  a  pedigree  we  enter 
the  blissful  realm  of  the  immortals,  the 
unspeakable  four  hundred. 

The  French  Academy  was  also  com- 
posed of  immortals,  and  the  biting  wit 
wrote  of  a  peer  who  could  not  pass  the 
gate : 

"  Ci-git  Biron,  qui  n'etait  rien, 
Pas  meme  academicien." 

The  other  evening  a  party  of  amateurs  on 
Staten  Island  played  with  charming  ad- 
dress and  vivacity  the  amusing  little  com- 
edy New  Men  and  Old  Acres.  Lady  Va- 
vasour was  there  with  refined  insolence, 
■elegantly  sordid,  and  Marmaduke  her  hys- 
band,  feebly  fine  and  respectably  futile. 
There  were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bunter,  frankly 
vulgar  without  the  Vavasour  veneer,  and 
Berthold  Blasenburg,  the  incarnate  spirit 
of  mercenary  trickery.  Samuel  Brown, 
honest  British  bourgeois,  and  Bertie  Eitz- 
Urse,  the  dude  of  high  degree,  in  a  blazer, 
and  Lilian  Vavasour,  in  whom  the  Vere 
de  Vere  has  found  at  last  a  human  heart, 
and  Fanny  Bunter — Blanche  Amory  and 
Falkland's  Julia  blended  — all  lived  be- 
fore our  eyes.  It  was  admirably  done; 
but  when  Bunter,  in  a  neat  and  timely 

"gag,"  disclaimed  belonging   to   ^'s 

four  hundred,  he  was  jesting  with  sa- 


cred things,  and  we  could  not  encour- 
age him  with  a  smile.  But  when  his 
Mariar  unrolled  the  Bunter  pedigree  and 
coat  of  arms,  we  saw  ourselves  in  the 
faithful  mirror,  and  laughed  at  our  own 
absurdity. 

If  the  four  hundred  should  be  submit- 
ted to  social  analysis,  what  a  droll  result 
we  should  see!  Where  and  when  was  it 
that  a  king's  son  came  to  a  republican 
city,  and  its  Mrs.  Grundy  was  in  great 
agony  of  soul  with  Surmising  whom  he 
would  select  as  his  partner  in  the  dance 
at  the  selectest  ball  of  welcome,  at  which 
the  grandchildren  of  the  good  grocers 
and  haberdashers  were  the  matrons  and 
graces  ?  and  whom,  indeed,  did  he  select  but 
the  jflacid  and  charming  belle  regnant  of 
the  hour  ?  and  who  was  she  but  the  lovely 
granddaughter  of — the  shoemaker,  was  it, 
or  the  tailor,  or  the  cabinet-maker  ?  Who- 
ever she  was,  no  princess  was  fairer  nor 
more  a  lady  to  the  captivated  eye.  The 
moiyg  she  was  the  descendant  of  the  gro- 
cer or  the  weaver  or  the  farmer,  the  more 
significant  and  impressive  was  the  spec- 
tacle. For  here  at  last  was  a  country 
in  which  the  rank  was  but  the  guinea's 
stamp,  and  the  haberdasher's  daughter 
was  the  acknowledged  and  worthy  equal 
companion  of  the  king's  son. 

"Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

There  are  several  more  than  four  hundred 
such  hearts,  and  the  pale  is  broader  than 
such  a  number  would  import. 

Remorseless  analysis  would  make  dread- 
ful havoc  of  our  pedigrees  and  our  old 
families.  In  one  direction  it  would  bring 
us  very  soon  to  a  shabby  old  miser  turn- 
ing over  in  the  street  with  his  cane  every 
promising  scrap  of  paper  or  heap  of  refuse ; 
in  another,  to  a  stalwart  mechanic,  or  plain 
gardener,  or  money-changer,  or  apotheca- 
ry, to  a  small  farm-house  on  a  mortgaged 
farm,  to  a  shanty  with  stockings  stuffed 
in  the  window,  to  a  mill,  to  a  saloon.  All 
this  is  not  so  fine  to  the  fancy  as  an  earl 
at  Crecy  or  Poitiers,  or  a  gentleman  on 
the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  a  castle  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  a  noble  Eliza- 
bethan mansion,  or ^an  older  home — Pens- 
hurst,  for  instance,  with  traditions  of  he- 
roes and  poets,  of  "  Sidney's  sister,  Pem- 
broke's mother. "  Here  is  a  poetic  glamour 
which  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  soft  en- 
chantment of  the  imagination,  like  that 
of  Marathon  and  lona.  Those  who  can 
trace  their  lineage  into  that  realm  of  faery 
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constitute  a  freemasonry  which  we  can 
understand,  but  which,  of  course,  breth- 
ren, we  cannot  reproduce  unless  we  can 
count  our  grandparents  backward  into 
those  houses. 

But  not  for  that  reason  need  we  hide 
the  facts  of  our  own  families,  nor  be 
ashamed  of  them.  We  need  not  try  to 
convert  the  ancestral  grocery  into  a  large 
West  Indian  trade,  and  the  smithy  whence 
we  sprang  into  great  iron- works,  and  the 
thread  and  needle  store  into  a  vast  whole- 
sale importing  house.  Bigness  will  not 
cure  what  we  foolishly  hold  to  be  the  de- 
fect of  our  family  tradition,  and  the  man 
who  thinks  the  fact  a  defect  needing  cure 
has  descended  in  good  truth  a  long,  long 
distance  from  his  manly  ancestors.  We 
need  not  hide  the  fact.  The  more  widely 
it  is  published  that  the  family  proceeding 
from  a  poor  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  by 
thrift,  energy,  enterprise,  ability,  courage, 
persistence,  and  commanding  intelligence, 
has  now  advanced  to  this  great  estate,  and 
^his  magnificent  fostering  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, of  religion  and  letters,  the  more  the 
family  name  is  honored  and  the  family 
right  to  distinction  vindicated.  The  youth 
who  says  that  his  ancestor  fought  in  gold 
armor  at  Agincourt  is  well  countered  by 
the  youth  Avho  replies  that  his  grandfa- 
ther gave  a  free  library  to  his  native  town. 

But  it  appears  that  it  is  suppression, 
rather  than  assertion,  of  the  truth  which 
opens  the  golden  gates  of  the  four  hun- 
dred. Patience!  when  they  are  more  tru- 
ly American  they  will  be  wiser.  Let  the 
Grocer  family,  now  master  of  millions, 
adopt  a  hogshead  or  a  loaf  of  sugar  as 
its  cipher  and  signet — the  bee  of  its  Na- 
poleonic splendor.  Let  the  yardstick  dis- 
pute heraldic  honors  with  the  sword, 
and  the  cow  grazing  with  the  lion  ram- 
pant, and  to  golden  gules  denoting  valor. 
Justice,  and  veneration,  add  the  hammer, 
the  cotton  flower,  the  plough,  and  the 
anvil.  In  every  way  the  lord  or  the  lady 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  that  was 
shed  at  Agincourt  publishes  that  heroic 
fact.  If  we  are  made  of  similar  stuff, 
those  who  owe  their  comfort,  their  oppor- 
tunity, their  riches,  to  ennobling  industry 
of  any  kind,  will  gladly  tell  the  honora- 
ble truth. 

If  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  of  us 
wish  to  feel  that  noblesse  oblige,  let  us 
not  try  to  obliterate  from  history  Grandpa 
Grocer,  but  remember  that  the  descendant 
of  that  worthy  need  not  hang  his  head 
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before  the  heir  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  William  Kidd,  nor  of  any  Norman 
freebooter  and  courtier  who  came  over 
with  the  earlier  William. 


Aristides  insists  that  the  Easy  Chair 
recently  praised  the  press  too  warmly. 
When  he  wrote  he  had  not  seen  Matthew 
Arnold's  unsparing  arraignment.  But  he 
says,  with  our  English  critic,  whose  com- 
ments are  made  at  least  in  perfectly  good 
temper,  that  our  press  is  not  a  leader  of 
public  or  party  opinion,  but  a  pander  to 
it,  and  that  far  from  illustrating  or  desir- 
ing fair  play,  it  seeks  only  to  "  down"  an 
opponent.  He  holds  that  its  course,  when 
apparently  most  sincere  and  upright,  must 
be  regarded  as  selfish  until  proved  to  be 
otherwise,  and  that  a  vindictive  and  per- 
sonal motive  may  be  always  safely  as- 
sumed for  its  most  seemingly  virtuous 
demonstrations.  Aristides  says  further 
that  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  de- 
based condition  of  the  public  mind  than 
the  fact  that  newspapers  which  are  made 
the  arenas  of  disgusting  personal  contro- 
versies between  the  editors  make  profit  of 
them,  and  he  recalls  the  day  when  the 
proprietor  of  a  paper  issued  an  extra  con- 
taining a  highly  colored  account  of  per- 
sonal indignities  offered  to  himself.  He 
adds  to  this  fact,  in  further  illustration  of 
the  disgraceful  plight  of  the  press,  that  a 
very  large,  if  not  the  larger,  part  of  its 
reports  of  news  consists  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant, detailed,  and  repulsive  descrip- 
tions of  crimes,  making  the  daily  paper 
as  demoralizing  a  nuisance  as  the  dime 
novel. 

The  greater  the  circulation,  the  influ- 
ence, and  the  power  of  the  press,  the  great- 
er is  the  shame  of  such  conduct,  says 
Aristides;  and  you  do  wrong,  he  adds, 
when  you  praise  it  without  mention  of 
this  betrayal  of  a  great  trust  and  a  great 
opportunity.  What  party  newspaper  in 
the  country  is  manly  and  fair?  he  asks. 
Which  of  them  honestly  represents  the 
position  or  arguments  of  the  other  side, 
or  does  not  in  every  way,  by  insinuation, 
ridicule,  and  unmitigated  lying,  try  to  win 
by  dishonesty?  The  reluctance  of  able 
and  decent  and  honorable  men  to  enter 
active  political  controversy  as  candidates 
for  office  is  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
pitiless  storm  of  vituperation  and  calumny 
with  which  they  are  sure  to  be  assailed. 
Their  demand  of  simple  honesty,  and  their 
antipathy  to  "shaky"  and  "shady"  men 
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and  courses,  envelop  them  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  sneers  at  their  superserviceable 
conceit  and  Pharisaic  assumption  of  su- 
periority. The  press,  contends  Aristides, 
thus  becomes  a  huge  battery  of  malignant 
blackguardism,  which  clears  the  field  to 
make  room  for  those  whom  it  can  frighten 
and  drive  at  its  own  will,  gibing  at  those 
who  do  not  care  to  be  spattered  with  filth 
as  milksops  and  mollycoddles  afraid  of 
the  virile  contentions  of  public  affairs. 

"I  know  a  man,"  says  Aristides,  ''who, 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
changed  his  vote  in  a  nominating  con- 
vention from  one  candidate  to  another, 
and  instantly  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
candidate  whom  he  discarded  announced 
contemptuously  that  the  vote  had  been 
changed  dishonestly  for  a  price.  The 
lofty  scorn  of  the  public  censor  of  such 
dishonesty  was  withering.  But  a  little 
while  afterward  the  same  journal — let  us 
call  it,"  says  Aristides,  "the  Cato  Out- 
Catoed — earnestly  supported,  for  a  most 
responsible  office,  the  man  who,  as  it  de- 
clared, had  venally  sold  his  vote  in  the 
convention.  The  Cato  Out-Catoed  is  a 
fine  censor  of  public  morality  and  politi- 
cal honesty,  is  it  not  ?  And  when  it  de- 
nounces a  man  or  a  movement  or  a 
measure,  you  will  credit  it  with  public 
spirit  and  an  unselfish  interest  in  probity 
and  progress  and  reform,  will  you  ?"  asks 
Aristides.  "  You  may  if  you  choose.  I 
shall  not. 

"Or,  again,"  he  persists,  "I  know  an- 
other paper  which  vehemently  demands 
criminal  proceedings  against  an  un- 
questionable offender.  Indignant  Virtue 
flares  upon  its  editorial  page  to  light  th« 
world  to  honesty.  The  culprit  is  arraign- 
ed, the  trial  begins,  and  lo!  not  a  word, 
not  a  peep,  not  a  shrug,  from  indignant 
Virtue.  Good  Easy  Chair,"  writes  Aris- 
tides, "do  you  ask  the  reason  of  this  droll 
cessation  of  hostilities  ?  It  is  very  simple. 
A  powerful  interest  befriends  the  culprit, 
and  has  immense  advertising  patronage. 
How  if  Virtue  has  been  privately  told 
that  if  its  editorial  columns  demand 
justice  upon  the  culprit,  its  advertising 
columns  will  suffer  grievously  ?  Would 
the  innocent  Easy  Chair  trace  any  con- 
nection between  that  admonitory  voice 
and  the  sudden  silence  of  Virtue  ?  Would 
it  see  in  it  still  further  proof  of  that  noble 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare  which  the 
press  majestically  assumes  ? 

"The  bill-sticker,  with  a  pot  of  paste 


and  an  armful  of  'gutter-snipes,'  or  pla- 
cards to  be  pasted  upon  the  curbstone,  de- 
nouncing somebody  as  a  thief,  a  rascal, 
a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  or  a 
man  with  a  speaking-trumpet  shouting 
the  same  intelligence  up  and  down  Broad- 
way and  in  the  exchanges,  is  a  great 
power  unquestionably.  But  so, "  remarks 
Aristides,  "a  bone  factory  and  Newtown 
Creek  have  great  power.  Incessant  and 
pervasive  publicity,  the  command  of  the 
attention  of  a  hundred  thousand  intelli- 
gent minds  for  half  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing, gives  enormous  power,  and  unscrupu- 
lous abuse  of  it  is  a  public  crime  of  which 
the  press  is  largely  guilty.  But  this  is 
so  manifestly  the  fact  that  the  evil,''  re- 
mai;i:s  Aristides,  "tends  to  correct  itself." 

"Even  I,"  he  continues,  "  was  assailed 
the  other  morning  in  the  daily  Truth  Tell- 
er as  a  kind  of  noxious  vermin  which  it 
is  the  interest  of  society  to  exterminate 
utterly,  and  as  I  stepped  into  the  elevated 
cai^I  saw  my  neighbor  reading  that  inter- 
esting piece  of  morning  news.  When  he 
had  thoroughly  mastered  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  me  he  looked  up,  and  seeing  me, 
he  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand.  'What 
have  you  been  doing  to  this  fellow  T  he 
asked,  pointing  'to  the  paper.  It  was 
enough.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  I 
was  any  kind  of  vermin,  or  that  the  editor 
thought  so,  but  only  that,  for  some  pur- 
pose, it  was  his  interest  to  say  so.  So  also 
I  perceived,"  writes  Aristides,  "when  I 
presently  met  the  amiable  editor,  and  he 
kindly  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him.  Do 
you  think  it  is  worth  while — do  you  not 
think,  on  the  contrary,  dear  Easy  Chair, 
that  it  is  a  great  wrong — to  inculcate  re- 
spect for  a  huge  power  which  is  generally 
abominably  abused  ?  Indeed,  has  not  the 
abuse  now  gone  so  far  that  the  public  even 
discredits  half  of  what  is  published  as 
news,  and  almost  certainly  discredits  it  if 
it  affects  in  any  way  the  known  interests 
of  the  paper  ? 

"Our  press  is  a  good  deal  like  the  old 
criminal  law  in  England.  It  was  so 
savagely  iindiscriminating,  hanging  the 
starving  boy  who  stole  a  loaf  equally 
with  the  sanguinary  murderer  and  the 
wholesale  pirate,  that  juries  disregarded 
the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  allowed 
humanity  and  common -sense  to  deter- 
mine the  verdict.  The  excesses  of  the 
press  are  costing  it  its  power.  If  a  news- 
paper makes  a  virulent  personal  attack 
upon  ostensible  personal  grounds,  the 
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public  merely  asks,  '  Who  is  the  colored 
friend  in  this  wood-pile  V  If  it  assumes 
the  leadership  of  a  humane  reform,  or  of 
any  apparently  progressive  movement, 
the  same  public,  taught  by  much  experi- 
ence, smiles  at  the  Protean  agility  of  the 
genius  of  advertising.  If  it  sends  an  ex- 
pedition to  Symmes  Hole,  or  to  ascer- 
tain whether  human  heads  around  the 
north  pole  are  flatter  than  those  around 
the  equator,  those  in  the  temperate  zone, 
which  are  not  flat  at  all,  recall  with 
amusement  the  great  Doctor  Brandreth 
and  his  skill  in  imposing  his  pills  upon 
mankind.  No,  no;  the  one  great  prin- 
ciple that  I  observe  in  the  press,"  says 
Aristides,  "is  the  determination  to  make 
money  by  hook  and  by  crook,  at  the  cost 
of  private  honor  and  public  morality." 

This  is  a  tremendous  accusation.  Burke 
thought  that  he  could  not  draw  an  indict- 
ment against  a  nation,  but  Aristides  does 
not  hesitate  to  tell  off  count  upon  count 
against  the  great  power  of  modern  times. 
Who  will  deny  that  he  states  much  that  is 
unquestionable  ?  But  who  can  doubt  that 
his  generalization  is  too  unqualified  ?  The 
Easy  Chair  must  remind  him  that  while 
it  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  press  than 
he  entertains,  and  has  acknowledged  its 
excellent  service  when  another  great  pow- 
er, that  of  legal  procedure,  was  invoked 
by  money  to  outwit  justice,  yet  that  it 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  excesses. 
Compared  with  the  English  press,  which 
it  most  resembles,  it  lacks  a  certain  fair- 
ness to  opponents,  and  it  smears  its  pages 
with  debasing  accounts  of  crime.  Party 
spirit  in  England  is  as  fierce  as  with 
us,  but,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has  heretofore 
said,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  a  speech,  the 
London  Times,  which  detests  him,  prints 
it  in  full,  with  a  perfectly  just  and  accu- 
rate account  of  the  meeting,  but  demol- 
ishes the  argument  as  well  as  it  can  in  its 
editorial  columns. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  as  the  press,  in 
the  sense  of  an  aggregation  of  newspapers, 
is  a  peculiarly  business  enterprise  under- 
taken primarily  for  personal  advantage, 
and  in  no  other  sense  for  the  public  wel- 
fare than  all  business  enterprises,  it  is 
largely  controlled  by  business  consider- 
ations. Whatever  threatens  its  profits 
must  be  avoided  if  possible.  But,  unlike 
other  business,  it  is  involved  with  the 
public  expression  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
generally  as  difficult  for  a  newspaper  to 
change  its  professed  opinions  and  retain 


the  support  of  its  buyers  as  for  a  clergy- 
man to  change  his  theological  views  and 
retain  the  favor  of  his  congregation.  The 
popular  and  prosperous  newspaper,  again, 
is  undoubtedly  a  fair  index  of  the  public 
taste.  More  than  anything  else  it  is  the 
mirror  held  up  to  nature.  When  we  look 
into  it  and  see  elaborate  descriptions  of 
shameful  events,  and  the  ridiculous  fact 
that  Mrs. Smith  dined  yesterday  gorgeously 
arrayed,  and  that  all  the  Browns,  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons  in  their  best  clothes  dined 
w4tli  her,  and  then  see  endless  columns  of 
accounts  of  a  prize-fight,  we  may  be  aware 
that  we  are  seeing  what  interests  us  most, 
and  it  is  to  supply  the  demand  of  our 
tastes  that  newspapers  are  published.  But 
neither  Aristides  nor  any  other  friend  of 
humanity  need  despond.  If  he  will  look 
into  the  newspaper  of  twenty  years  ago 
and  see  the  picture  of  Tweed  largely  muz-, 
zling  the  press,  but  whom  the  press  at  last 
overthrew,  and  then  consider  Jacob  Sharp 
of  yesterday,  who,  but  for  the  press,  would 
have  been  allowed  the  placid  enjoyment 
of  his  booty,  he  will  agree  that  it  has  been 
of  some  benefit,  however  mixed  its  mo- 
tives and  disagreeable  its  method.  The 
court,  says  Aristides,  was  competent  to  do 
its  duty,  or,  if  not,  the  fault  was  with  the 
people.  However  that  may  be,  the  press 
made  it  easier  for  the  court  to  do  its  duty, 
and  helped,  not  hindered,  the  course  of 
justice.   

Wendell  Phillips  had  a  captivating 
lecture  upon  the  Lost  Arts,  which  was  de- 
livered probably  more  frequently  than 
any  lecture  ever  prepared  for  the  lyceum 
platform.  In  the  earlier  day  of  lectures, 
when  he  was  asked  his  terms,  he  used  to 
reply,  "For  an  antislavery  speech,  no- 
thing; for  the  Lost  Arts,  fifty  dollars."  It 
was  a  delightful  "talk,"  but  there  are 
some  vanished  arts  which  Phillips's  en- 
chanting eloquence  did  not  recall,  and  the 
Easy  Chair  was  reminded  of  one  of  them 
by  recently  finding  among  some  old  pa- 
pers "The  Carrier's  New- Year's  Address." 
The  art  of  writing  such  an  address  is  gone 
with  the  secret  of  the  exquisite  opaline 
glass  of  which  the  orator  told  us.  It  be- 
longed to  the  earlier  day  when,  as  it  seems 
to  the  hurried  backward  glance  of  the 
eager  citizen  as  he  dashes  along  his  way, 
life  moved  more  leisurely,  and  as  there 
was  less  to  do,  it  could  be  done  tranquilly 
and  comfortably.  , 

Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so.    The  gold- 
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en  age  is  always  behind,  but  whether  the 
rosy  light  that  hangs  over  Beulah  is  only 
in  the  distance  can  never  be  told.  The 
morning  paper  in  a  town  where  there  was 
but  one  Avas  a  kind  of  power  which  few 
newspapers  now  are.  Ev^erybody  took  his 
daily  news  with  precisely  the  same  flavor, 
and  there  was  no  universally  diffused  rival 
to  question  the  moral  drawn  by  the  editor 
from  the  events  he  chronicled.  In  the 
barber's  shop  and  at  the  post-office,  and  in 
the  druggist's  shox^  or  the  grocery  wliicli 
served  the  little  community  for  a  club, 
there  may  have  been  voices  of  dissent. 
But  they  were  single  and  of  no  echo,  and 
piped  but  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  protest. 

In  the  one  paper  also  all  the  germs  of 
literary  ambition  and  taste  and  hope  tried 
to  burst  into  blossom,  and  when  one  of 
them  saw  the  light  in  print,  it  was  fame 
^itself,  and  the  happy  aspirant  went  blush- 
ing through  the  street  as  if  the  whole 
town  had  become  conscious  of  the  new 
genius  that  had  arisen,  and  was  about  to 
exclaim  in  chorus,  "Hail,  king  that  shall 
be !"  Everything  was  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Sixty  years  ago  in  Congress  Mr.  Webster 
said  that  if  there  were  any  man  in  New 
England  who  drove  an  equipage  with  four 
horses,  and  servants  in  livery,  he  did  not 
know  him.  "It  seems  to  rhe,"  said  a 
great  New  York  railway  king  recently, 
"as  if  the  old  India  merchants  in  Boston 
used  to  come  down  to  their  offices  toward 
noon,  and  after  transacting  business  in  a 
staid  and  dignified  manner,  went  home 
again  in  two  or  three  hours."  That, 
again,  was  hardly  so.  It  was  an  instance 
of  the  enormous  cherries  of  memory.  The 
cherries  that  we  used  to  eat  in  the  tree 
were  very  much  larger  than  any  cherries 
we  ever  see  now  in  market.  The  magical 
air  of  youth  is  so  dilating,  so  magnificently 
magnifying !  Three  hours  of  dignity  and 
stately  transaction  of  business!  Perhaps 
so;  but  that  spectacle  is  gone  also  with 
the  carrier's  New- Year's  address. 

That  production  was  always  in  rhyme. 
At  least  the  only  one  known  Jto  the  Easy 
Chair  which  was  not  rhymed  is  the  one 
that  Hawthorne  wrote  for  the  Salem  Ga- 
zette. The  verses  contained  a  jingling 
survey  of  mankind  from  China  to  Peru 
during  the  year,  and.  they  set  forth  the 
charms  of  virtue  and  exho^t^d  to  a  moral 
life.  They  were  printed  upon  a  separate 
sheet,  and  the  carrier  left  one  with  every 
subscriber  who,  in  the  English  phrase, 
"took  in"  the  paper,  and  he  waited  mod- 


estly but  confidently  for  the  honorarium 
with  which  the  address  was  acknowledged. 
Possibly  even  in  the  busiest  and  most 
crowded  city  the  presentation  of  the  hon- 
orarium to  the  carrier  still  survives.  It  is 
a  practice  which  does  not  tend  to  become 
obsolete.  But  the  address  itself  is  with 
the  lost  books  of  Livy,  or  with  the  magna 
opera  of  the  young  author's  ambition. 

Perhaps  those  old  days  of  the  address 
compared  with  these  as  the  plain  simple 
well-cooked  and  well-flavoi^ed  joint  and 
pudding  of  those  old  dinners  with  the  pro- 
fusion and  splendor  of  the  modern  repast. 
We  taste  and  sip,  but  we  can  hardly  stay 
to  eat,  because  of  the  long  perspective  of 
the  coming  feast.  Indeed  the  carrier  him- 
self in  the  old  sense  is  fast  vanishing.  He 
is  replaced  by  the  active,  enterprising  deal- 
er or  middle-man,  who  traffics  in  all  the 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  sends  out  his 
boys  to  those  who  do  not  buy  at  the  stand. 
In  the  older  day  the  carrier  was  an  attache 
of  t^ie  office,  and  felt  his  share  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  great  journal. 

And  the  great  journal,  with  its  explora- 
tions to  mid-Africa  and  the  polar  sea;  its 
interviews  with  emperors  and  soldiers  and 
statesmen;  its  instant  publication  of  the 
views  of  a  hundred  leaders  of  opinion 
upon  every  question  that  arises ;  its  thor- 
ough organization  and  trained  ability;  its 
unlimited  expense  and  enormous  circula- 
tion— the  world  history  of  a  day — that 
also  marks  a  change  as  great  as  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  carrier's  address.  Doubt- 
less its  power  has  proportionately  in- 
creased. Legislators  and  executive  offi- 
cers read  it  and  see  in  it  the  drift  of  opin- 
ion more  tlian  ever  before.  It  criticises 
the  orator  in  Congress,  whose  argument 
it  makes  public.  It  instructs  the  country 
and  sways  legislation.  Its  vast  publicity 
makes  it  the  greatest  of  forces.  Its  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  is  immense.  There 
are  those  who  recur  fondly  to  the  pleasant 
easy-going  days  of  the  carrier's  address  as 
also  the  golden  age  of  the  newspaper — an 
age  of  greater  dignity,  cleanliness,  and  sa- 
gacity. The  Easy  Chair  has  just  been 
preaching  from  that  text  in  the  preceding 
section.  It  is  very  possibly  in  newspa- 
per offices  the  age  of  brass,  but  no  paper 
to-day  is  more  politically  ribald  than  the 
old  Aurora,  and  the  reader  has  gained  in 
the  paper  which  can  afford  to  employ  it 
a  signal  ability  which  the  older  newspaper 
did  not  possess,  although  it  issued  annual- 
ly the  carrier's  New- Year's  address. 


I. 

IN  the  case  of  a  poet  like  Mr.  Lowell,  so 
worthy  of  honor  and  so  secure  of  re- 
membrance, there  can  be  little  profitable 
talk  of  defects  or  excellences,  of  better  or 
worse,  and  little  that  is  new  of  qualities 
and  characteristics.  Those  wlio  have  read 
him  know  these  already  ;  his  place  is  es- 
tablished, and  neither  what  he  says  now 
nor  what  any  one  else  may  ssiV  can  much 
affect  it.  He  is  part  of  our  literary  his- 
tory and  of  our  political  history  ;  no 
one  treating-  of  American  civilization 
could  fail  to  name  him,  to  dwell  upon 
his  work ;  not  necessarily  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  in  it,  but  certainly  for  what 
it  records  and  expresses.  Voluntarily 
and  involuntarily  it  is  the  record  of  an 
heroic  cycle,  a  period  which  greatly  be- 
lieved, and  achieved  as  greatly;  and  the 
measure  of  his  symx^athies  is  to  be  found 
in  that  poetry  which  expresses  the  unself- 
ish endeavor,  the  fearless  humanity,  of  the 
long  struggle  against  slavery,  from  the 
murder  of  Lovejoy  to  the  murder  of  Lin- 
coln. Reading  his  Heartsease  and  Rue, 
one  is  sometimes  troubled  with  the  fear  that 
the  poet  fails  of  the  import  of  conditions 
that  he  has  himself  so  largely  promoted. 
He  has  been  so  long  the  apostle  of  democ- 
racy that  if  we  fancy  him  forgetting  that 
the  meaning  of  democracy  is  still  before 
and  not  behind,  we  cannot  escape  a  certain 
anxiety,  a  certain  discomfort.  But  Mr. 
Lowell  is  right  about  some  of  our  faults, 
and  he  has  earned  the  right  to  tell  us  of 
them ;  besides.  Heartsease  and  Rue  is  not 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lowell ;  the  poet  in  his 
historical  entirety  cannot  reasonably  be 
sought  there. 

What  may  be  sought  in  almost  every 
passage  is  the  ripened  richness  of  word- 
ing, which  seems  to  us  apter  and  finer  at 
times  than  ever  before.  One  comes  again 
and  again  upon  lines  of  a  strenuous  beau- 
ty rare  in  the  verse  of  any  time,  and 
scarcely  to  be  matched  in  that  of  ours  ; 
and  feGls  in  their  robust  force  the  joy 
given  only  by  thought  without  a  syllable 
of  waste  verbiage  on  it.  This  poet  had 
always  the  power  of  striking  the  nail  on 
the  liead,  but  here  he  seems  to  need  never 
to  hit  more  than  once;  and  along  with  his 
truth  of  eye  and  i^ower  of  hand  there  is 


at  times  a  caressing,  melancholy  tender- 
ness, an  exquisite  kindness,  which  seems 
the  refinement  of  all  that  showed  itself 
sweetest  in  his  nature  earlier.  Inevitably 
we  fall  into  the  vein  of  personality  ;  but 
Heartsease  and  Rue  is  a  very  personal 
book,  and  none  but  the  unwise  will  im- 
pute its  personality  to  it  for  a  fault.  Be- 
tween an  author  and  the  public  an  inti- 
macy tacitly  establishes  itself,  which  in 
time  neither  wishes  any  longer  to  ignore; 
and  with  the  poet  it  must  come  to  some 
such  effect  as  in  this  book,  where  the 
writer  seems  so  often  to  be  musing  aloud. 
It  breathes  full  Cambridge,  and  addresses 
itself  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  friends 
of  the  date  and  place  of  the  greatest  lit- 
erary centre  we  have  ever  had ;  but  none 
of  its  charm  need  be  lost  upon  the  gener- 
al reader  for  that  reason.  The  business 
of  a  book  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the  au- 
thor's way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and 
both  by  its  inclusions  and  its  exclusions 
Heartsease  and  Rue  acquaints  us  with 
Mr.  Lowell's  way  of  thinking  and  feeling 
almost  beyond  any  other  book  of  his. 
This  is  what  greatly  forms  its  value, 
which  the  fact  that  it  imperfectly  repre- 
sents the  range  of  his  thinking  and  feel- 
ing does  not  at  all  affect. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  we  think 
one  passage  from  the  very  Lowell-like 
poem  on  Agassiz  is  more  Lowell-like  than 
anything  else  in  the  book;  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  so  before  trying  to  say  why. 
For  one  thing,  it  appears  to  us  a  strain  of 
sentiment  peculiar  to  a  poet  often  involved 
and  withdrawn  in  his  scholarship;  for  he 
who  of  all  our  great  poets  has  come 
closest  to  the  common  life,  and  has  made 
most  of  it  as  material  for  his  art,  is  at 
times  furthest  from  it  in  a  sort  of  literary 
distance.  But  here,  in  these  verses,  he 
draws  near  to  the  reader's  heart  in  frank 
avowal  of  things  usually  blinked  or  gloss- 
ed in  spiritual  hypocrisy. 

"  Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root, 
And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the  foot ; 
To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover  bloom, 
Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees, 
And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift  through  gulfs 
of  trees, 

Is  better  than  long  waititig  in  the  tomb; 
Only  once  more  to  feel  the  spring 
As  the  birds  feel  it  when  it  Ijids  them  sing, 
Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
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Through  leaf-fringed  abbey  arches  of  the  elms 
Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  west, 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks,  were  a  boon 
Worth  any  promise  of  soothsayer  realms 
Or  casual  hope  of  being  elsewiiere  blest ; 
To  take  December  by  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with  springy  foot, 
While  overhead  the  North's  dumb  streamers 
shoot, 

Till  winter  fawn  upon  the  cheek  endeared; 

Then  the  long  evening-ends 

Lingered  by  cozy  chimney-nooks, 

With  high  companionship  of  books, 

Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 

And  sweet  habitual  looks, 

Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  with  dust. 

Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say  '  Thou  must.'  " 

This  keen  rapture  with  natural  aspects, 
mixed  with  as  fond  a  love  of  letters  to  one 
meaning  of  regret  for  the  life  that  slips 
to  uncertainty  through  all  our  hands,  is 
a  mood  very  characteristic  of  the  poet's 
later  work.  No  one  else  has  known 
how  to  impart  so  fully  the  tender,  sad- 
ly smiling,  self-consciously  helpless  grief 
with  which  we  see  the  days  go  when 
they  begin  to  go  swiftly.  The  strain 
is  audible  so  often  in  Heartsease  and 
Hue  that  it  might  be  called  the  key- 
note of  the  book.  With  all  the  humor 
that  plays  through  it,  and  sparkles  into 
sunny  fun  at  times,  it  is  not  a  gay  book; 
its  cheer  and  its  pensiveness  are  both  au- 
tumnal; there  is  nothing  of  the  dramatic 
make-believe  of  a  young  poet,  of  those 
spring  days  that  prophesy  the  fall  afar. 

II. 

Yet  we  are  very  far  from  believing 
that  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Lowell  was  here 
moved  by  his  own  pathos  or  wit  in  the 
degree  that  a  number  of  well-known 
novelists  would  persuade  us  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Critic  to  believe  au- 
thors moved  by  their  work.  These  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  marshalled  under  the 
blended  banners  of  Horace  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Besant,  are  free  to  proclaim  that  they 
have  suffered  to  tears  and  exulted  to 
laughter  in  the  work  of  wringing  their 
reader's  heartstrings  and  tickling  his  risi- 
bles.  They  accept  Mr.  Besant's  declara- 
tion that  "it  is  a  sign  that  one  possesses 
imagination  if  one  can  laugh  and  cry  over 
the  fortunes  of  one's  own  puppets,"  as  a 
right  version  of  Horace's  "  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi,"  though 
it  is  really  not  so;  and  they  allege  in 
proof  and  justification  of  their  own  the 
anguish  and  hilarity  of  Dickens,  of  Thack- 


eray, of  George  Eliot,  in  like  moments. 
Not  all  of  our  fictionists,  however,  are  of 
this  emotional  make.  Some  of  them,  like 
Mr.  Boyesen,  make  a  mock  of  the  question 
as  not  serious ;  Dr.  Eggleston  does  not  be- 
lieve any  author  worthy  of  note  ever  cried 
over  his  work  when  quite  sober,  and 
thinks  that  if  an  author  loses  control  of 
himself,  he  loses  control  of  his  subject; 
Mr.  Robert  Grant  holds  that  the  tearful 
and  hilarious  sort  ought  logically  to  die 
with  a  broken-hearted  heroine  or  contract 
delirium  tremens  with  a  leading  villain; 
Mr.  Lathrop  does  not  think  it  necessary 
for  an  author  to  be  hysterical  in  order  to 
be  moved  himself  or  to  move  others;  Mr. 
Bishop  never  knew  but  one  author  who 
wep]^  and  howled  over  his  characters ;  he 
was  not  of  the  first  magnitude, ....  and 
these  characters  were  of  but  the  faintest 
doll-paper  pattern." 

Here  seems  to  lie  the  whole  trouble. 
Saving  Mr.  Besant's  respect,  it  is  no  "sign 
that  one  possesses  imagination"  because 
he  or  she  sobs  or  chuckles  over  his  or  her 
"  puppets" ;  it  is  merely  a  sign  that  he 
or  she  possesses  great  sensibility,  or  is  in 
a  nervous  condition,  and  ought  to  take  a 
rest,  or  horseback  exercise,  or  something. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  impeach  his 
or  her  good  sense.  We  once  met  a  nov- 
elist who  could  only  gauge  the  tears  he 
shed  over  his  characters  by  handkercliief- 
fuls,  yet  he  was  a  most  estimable  and 
charming  person,  an  able  business  man, 
a  good  husband  and  father,  an  upright 
citizen,  a  loyal  friend,  and  everything 
that  one  would  wish  to  be  on  one's  tomb- 
stone. 

III. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  settle  this  inter- 
esting question,  and  we  suppose  it  can  be 
decided  only  by  a  fair  count,  after  the  re- 
turns are  in.  Not  all  of  our  novelists 
have  been  heard  from  yet;. and  there  are 
several  back  counties  from  which  no  poll 
has  been  reported,  while  others  are  com- 
ing in  very  slowly  by  townships  and  pre- 
cincts. For  example,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  from  the  authors  of  three  of  the  most 
striking  novels  w^hich  we  have  read  for 
some  time ;  we  niean  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk- 
land's  Zury,  Mrs.  Kirke's  Queeyi  Money, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward. Yet  there  are  few  passages  in 
fiction  more  simply  and  truly  touching 
than  those  in  which  Mr.  Kirkland  por- 
trays the  hard  beginnings  of  pioneer  life 
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in  Illinois,  with  the  death  of  Zury's  little 
sister,  and  later  that  of  his  mother.  If 
the  inquiry  is  important  at  all,  it  would 
be  valuable  to  know  whether  a  writer  who 
could  move  the  reader  so  strongly  melted 
over  his  work;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  in  its  absence  we  venture 
to  think  that  he  did  not.  Throughout 
his  story  there  is  proof,  in  the  clear  con- 
ception and  the  strong  handling,  that  he 
is  not  one  to  lose  his  head  in  any  situa- 
tion. He  has  made  it  his  business  to  re- 
alize for  us  the  character  of  a  man  whom 
early  hardship  nerved  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  who  gave  his  whole  life,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  to  getting  value  togeth- 
er in  lands,  flocks,  and  herds,  not  because 
he  loved  money  as  the  miser  does,  but  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  its  chase  as  men  do  the 
pursuit  of  any  ambition.  This  is  the 
modern  type,  the  American  type,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland  has  the  credit  of  first  putting  it 
in  fiction,  so  far  as  we  know.  There  is 
nothing  fine,  or  we  had  better  say  refined, 
about  Zury  Prouder;  he  exults  in  his 
popular  repute  of  the  "meanest  man  in 
Spring  County'' ;  he  is  grasping  and  piti- 
less in  acquisition;  but  there  is  and  has 
always  been  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart. 
When  Mr.  Kirkland  tries  to  make  this 
soft  spot  do  duty  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  man  into  a  character  adequate  to 
some  exigencies  of  the  plot,  his  trouble 
begins;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  not 
think  he  altogether  succeeds.  The  figure 
of  the  story  whose  evolution  remains  with 
the  reader  of  the  book  as  perfectly  natural 
is  Anne  Sparrow,  the  pretty  Lowell  fac- 
tory girl  who  comes  out  to  be  school-mis- 
tress in  Zury  Prouder's  district.  She  is 
a  type  of  New  England  woman  to  whom 
justice  has  not  been  done  before,  and  jus- 
tice was  none  the  less  her  due  because  she 
is  not  the  highest  type.  She  is  very  hand- 
some, in  a  red-headed,  freckled  way ;  she 
is  refined  to  a  certain  degree  by  reading; 
she  is  ambitious  and  resolute  and  brave; 
she  is  very  feminine,  and  nervous  in  one 
sort ;  she  is  right-principled ;  but  it  is  only 
an  inherited  and  rather  superficial  Puri- 
tanism in  her  that  overlies  a  passionate 
and  impulsive  nature.  The  reader  must  go 
to  the  book  for  the  part  which  Anne  Spar- 
row plays  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  story ;  but  we 
wish  to  speak  of  the  admirable  self-re- 
straint with  which  he  has  respected  her 
charactei',  and  never  shown  it  for  more  or 
less  than  what  it  is — not  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  taking  her  quite  out  of  the 


range  of  the  reader's  sympathy,  or  of  gift- 
ing her  with  a  delicate-mindedness  beyond 
her  right  claim  upon  it;  he  is  faithful  to 
a  conception  of  character  in  her  which  is  a 
very  strong  one.  We  cannot  say  that  any 
of  the  people  in  his  fresh  and  native  story 
are  weakly  conceived;  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  have  the  air  of  life,  and  they  are 
racy  of  their  time  and  place.  Those 
gaunt,  sallow,  weary,  work-worn  women, 
those  tireless,  rude,  independent,  and 
mutually  helpful  men,  belong  to  a  pe- 
riod now  driven  to  the  furthest  frontier; 
their  look  and  speech  are  caught  here 
with  a  certainty  that  can  come  only  of 
personal  knowledge.  But  personal  know- 
ledge alone  does  not  suffice  in  such  a  case, 
and  we  are  to  be  glad  of  an  artist  with 
clear  eyes  and  an  honest  hand  in  the  au- 
thor of  Zury — one  incapable  of  painting 
life  other  than  he  has  found  it. 

IV. 

A  sense  of  the  brilliant  workmanship 
throughout  and  of  the  dazzling  success- 
fulness  of  parts  remains  with  the  reader 
of  Queen  Money  after  he  has  perhaps 
closed  the  book  with  a  grave  misgiving  as 
to  what  he  can  sincerely  say  in  its  praise. 
This  seems  certain:  that  no  one  among 
our  novelists  has  a  vivider  touch  or  a 
finer  skill  in  catching  some  aspects  of 
worldliness  than  the  author  of  this  rather 
disappointing  book.  Her  literary  equip- 
ment is  very  uncommon;  she  can  make 
people  talk  wittily,  with  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing heard  them  talk  so,  and  she  can  por- 
tray an  order  of  sesthetico  -  fashionable 
folk  so  charmingly  as  to  make  you  think 
you  have  seen  just  such  persons  in  just 
such  situations  and  conditions.  But  look 
a  little  closer,  and  you  perceive  something 
histrionic,  solicited,  operated,  in  the  action 
and  motives — a  Cherbuliez  quality,  say. 
In  Queen  Money  this  is  distinctly  so  when 
one  of  the  young  ladies  proposes  to  rescue 
two  foolish  wives  from  their  folly  by  win- 
ning for  herself  the  young  man  they  are 
letting  their  rival  fancies  stray  after.  We 
have  often  heard  of  young  ladies  doing  this 
on  the  stage,  but  never  off  it ;  and  we  doubt 
if  they  ever  do  it  in  life.  It  is  this  error  of 
putting  probable  people  into  theatrical  pos- 
tures, or  rather  of  moving  them  by  theat- 
rical motives,  which  constitutes  the  defect 
of  this  author's  singularly  clever  work. 
It  does  not  disable  it  altogether;  you  re- 
member that  you  were  interested,  you  were 
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surprised,  you  were  amused,  you  were  even 
touched ;  but  the  best  meaning  of  a  book 
is  lost  if  it  does  not  leave  you  with  the 
sense  that  the  things  in  it  might  have  hap- 
pened, has  not  shown  you  its  people  doing 
and  suffering  from  things  which  you  can 
conceive  yourself  capable  of.  The  final 
effect  of  Queen  Money  is  a  regret,  not  for 
any  one  in  it,  but  for  the  accomplished 
artist  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  plot  below 
her  skill,  seems  to  have  wilfully  denied 
you  the  privilege  of  taking  all  its  lessons 
home  to  yourself. 

Y. 

With  a  work  in  the  region  of  pure  ro- 
mance, with  a  frank  allegory,  like  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backivard,  one  can 
have  no  such  quarrel  as  with  one  portray- 
ing realistic  people  with  unreal  motives. 
You  concede  the  premises,  as  in  a  poem, 
and  after  that  you  can  hold  the  author 
only  to  a  poetic  consistency ;  he  has  no  al- 
legiance to  the  waking  world.  You  may 
say  that  this  is  not  the  time  of  day  for  ro- 
mances, for  allegories,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  the  author  has  chosen  to  do.  Be- 
sides, the  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr. 
Bellamy's  present  romance  has  had  with 
the  public  may  well  give  pause  to  the  doc- 
tor of  literary  laws,  and  set  him  carefully 
to  revising  his  most  cherished  opinions. 
For  here  is  a  book  which  in  the  sugar- 
coated  form  of  a  dream  has  exhibited  a 
•dose  of  undiluted  socialism,  and  which 
has  been  gulped  by  some  of  the  most 
vigilant  opponents  of  that  theory  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  the  poison  they  were 
taking  into  their  systems.  They  have 
been  shown  the  world  as  it  is  fancied 
to  be  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the 
state  shall  perform  all  the  offices  of  man- 
ufacture, transportation,  and  distribution 
now  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  com- 
petition or  combination,  and  they  have 
accepted  it  as  the  portrait  of  a  very 
charming  condition  of  things,  instead  of 
shuddering  at  the  spectacle  in  every 
fibre. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  allegoric  state  of  A.D.  2000 
is  constructed  almost  exactly  upon  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Gron land's  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth ;  and  it  is  supposed-to  come  into 
being  through  the  government  acquisition 
of  the  vast  trusts  and  monopolies,  just  as 
the  collectivist  author  teaches.  These 
grow,  the  larger  absorbing  the  smaller, 


till  the  nation  finally  perceives  their  sig- 
nificance, and  by  a  peaceful  assertion  of 
power  possesses  itself  of  them,  and  re- 
mains its  own  sole  capitalist,  producer, 
and  distributor.  The  conditions  which 
in  Mr.  Bellamy's  book  present  themselves 
to  a  man  of  our  time,  carried  far  into  the 
next  century  by  a  somewhat  abnormal 
nap,  are  such  as  to  make  him  heartily 
ashamed  of  our  competitive  civilization : 
but  it  is  not  our  affair  to  reproduce  the 
smiling  picture.  One  cannot  deny  the 
charm  of  the  author's  art,  which  has 
made  itself  felt  before  now  in  Dr,  Hei- 
denhoff's  Process  and  in  Miss  Luding- 
ton's  Sister.  The  present  story,  com- 
pared with  these,  is  no  story,  and  the 
character  -  drawing  is  of  the  slightest; 
there'are  in  fact  only  a  number  of  per- 
sonages who  explain  to  the  survivor  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  economic  change  which  has 
taken  place.  But  there  is  a  force  of  ap- 
peal^ in  the  book  which  keeps  the  atten- 
tion, and  which  appears  in  the  case  of  so 
many  critics  to  have  captivated  the  rea- 
son; and  whether  Mr.  Bellamy  is  amus- 
ing himself  or  not  with  his  conceit  of  the 
socialistic  state  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  defects  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization. Here,  for  instance,  are  pas- 
sages from  the  supposed  narrator's  view 
of  our  existing  system  as  he  looked  back 
upon  it  after  waking  from  his  secular 
slumbers:  "I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
compare  society  as  it  then  was  to  a  pro- 
digious coach  which  the  masses  of  hu- 
manity were  harnessed  to,  and  dragging 
toilsomely  along  a  very  hilly  and  sandy 
road.  The  driver  was  hunger, . . .  The 
top  was  covered  with  passengers  who 
never  got  down,  even  at  the  steepest  as- 
cents. These  seats  on  top  were  very 
breezy  and  comfortable. . . .  For  all  that 
they  were  so  easy,  the  seats  were  very  in- 
secure, and  at  every  jolt  of  the  coach  per- 
sons were  slipping  out  of  them  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  when  they  were  in- 
stantly compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  rope 
and  help  to  drag  the  coach  on  which  they 
had  before  ridden^  so  pleasantly. ...  At 
times  the  desperate  straining  of  the 
team,  their  agonized  leaping  and  plun- 
ging under  the  pitiless  lashing  of  hunger, 
the  many  who  fainted  at  the  rope  and 
were  trampled  in  the  mire,  made  a  very 
distressing  spectacle,  and  often  called 
forth  highly  creditable  displays  of  feeling 
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on  the  top  of  the  coach.  At  such  times 
the  passeng-ers  would  call  clown  encour- 
agingly to  the  toilers  of  the  rope,  exhort- 
ing them  to  patience,  and  holding  out 
hopes  of  possible  compensation  in  an- 
other world. ...  If  the  passengers  could 
only  have  felt  assured  that  neither  they 
nor  their  friends  would  ever  fall  from  the 
top,  it  is  probable  that,  beyond  contrib- 
uting to  the  funds  for  the  liniments  and 
bandages,  they  would  have  troubled  them- 
selves extremely  little  about  those  who 
dragged  the  coach." 

The  reverse  of  this  state  of  things  is 
that  to  which  the  narrator  wakes  up  in  the 
year  2000,  when,  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
equality  produced  by  the  people's  man- 
agement of  their  economic  affairs  as  well 
as  their  political  affairs,  there  is  no  long- 
er idleness  or  want,  riches  or  poverty, 
and  all  the  luxuries  and  delights  of  life 
are  enjoyed  in  common  by  those  who 
earn  them.  We  should  not  be  dealing 
honestly  with  the  possible  readers  of  this 
alluring  allegory  if  we  did  not  again 
warn  them  that  the  author  has,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  presented  in  it  an 
image  of  the  future  as  the  socialists 
have  long  dreamed  it;  but  we  can  only 
concern  ourselves  incidentally  w'ith  its 
political  significance.  What  interests  us 
in  it  from  a  literary  x^oint  of  view  is  the 
employment  of  a  form  once  so  much  a  fa- 
vorite with  writers  who  had  some  didactic 
aim  in  view,  and  often  used  with  charm- 
ing effect.  In  our  own  century.  Miss 
Martineau  employed  it  in  a  realistic  guise 
to  enforce  her  ideas  of  political  economy ; 
and  within  a  recent  period  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  in  her  story  of  Joshua  Davidson, 
in  which  she  gave  Jesus  the  Son  of  David 
modern  circumstance,  has  powerfully 
used  a  vehicle  which,  w^ith  Mr.  Bellamy's 
present  achievement  before  us,  we  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce  outworn. 

VI. 

The  reversions  or  counter-currents  in 
the  general  tendency  of  a  time  are  very 
curious,  and  are  worthy  tolerant  study. 
They  are  always,  to  be  found;  perhaps 
they  form  the  exception  that  establishes 
the  rule;  at  least  they  distinguish  it. 
They  give  us  performances  which  have 
an  archaic  charm,  l)ut  it  is  seldom  that 
they  embody  anything  so  robustly  perti- 
nent to  actual  interests  as  Mr.  Bellamy's 


book.  By -and -by,  as  we  have  before 
asked  the  reader  to  observe,  things  capti- 
vate for  reasons  unconnected  w4th  their 
inherent  beauty.  They  become  quaint, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  liking 
them,  for  returning  to  them,  and  in  art 
for  trying  to  do  them  again.  The  at- 
tempt is  made  more  or  less  frankly,  but 
it  is  a  misfortune  of  this  sort  of  achieve- 
ment that  one  involuntarily  compares  it 
with  the  first  in  its  kind. 

If  one  were  to  do  this  with  the  pretty 
book  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell 
have  made  about  a  tricycling  tour  in 
France,  and  called  Our  Sentimental 
Journey,  because  it  was  largely  upon  the 
lines  of  Sterne's,  he  might  easily  find  it 
less  important  than  its  prototype,  but  he 
w^ould  also  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  proper 
charm.  It  is  a  light  and  pleasant  record 
in  print  and  picture  of  things  seen  and 
suffered  on  a  sufficiently  adventurous 
little  expedition.  It  appears  that  the  tri- 
cycle affords  fresh  effects  of  landscape 
and  figure  to  its  riders,  who,  however, 
pay  for  this  gain  with  a  good  many  an- 
noyances from  the  civilization  and  the 
weather.  In  the  j^resent  case  they  bear 
them  all  courageously,  and  from  Mrs. 
Pennell's  story,  very  frank  and  ingenuous 
throughout,  one  learns  a  great  deal  that 
is  new  about  both.  The  Avriting  is  not 
humorous  exactly;  it  is  sprightly;  it  is 
usually  sympathetic,  but  when  it  is  anti- 
pathetic it  is  very  antipathetic  indeed ;  it 
is  always  neatly  intelligent,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  sentiment;  upon  the 
w^hole  it  is  not  much  like  Sterne.  In  the 
pictures  Mr.  Pennell  seems  to  be  at  his 
very  best,  and  the  sunny  sweetness  of  his 
work  is  to  be  praised  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  page,  in  fact,  flashes  to  the 
eye  in  those  gay,  bright  illustrations  as 
with  so  many  gleams  of  veritable  sun- 
shine; they  impart  precisely  the  senti- 
ment of  the  glimpses  of  roads,  fields,  ca- 
nals, cottages,  peasants,  gargons,  gen- 
darmes, chamber  -  maids,  and  soldiers 
w^hich  the  artist  himself  caught,  and  of 
the  different  interiors  with  which  his  for- 
tunes or  misfortunes'  brought  him  ac- 
quainted. The  reader  perceives  that  we 
celebrate,  as  usual,  only  the  literary  qual- 
ity in  these  pictures;  again,  as  always  in 
such  cases,  we  leave  their  technical  short- 
comings, if  they  have  any,  to  those  who 
may  deny  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  detecting  them. 
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POLITICAL. 
UR  Record  is  closed  on  the  18tli  of  April. — 
The  most  important  transactions  of  Con- 
gress dnring  the  month  are  as  follows :  Valua- 
tion of  Imported  Merchandise  Bill  passed,  Sen- 
ate, March  16th  ;  hill  authorizing  issue  of  frac- 
tional silver  certificates,  House,  March  19th  ; 
report  of  conference  committee  on  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Bill  adopted  by  both  Houses  March 
22d  (approved  by  the  President  April  2d) ;  Mills 
Tarift'Bill  reported  to  the  House  April  2d;  dead- 
lock over  the  bill  to  refund  the  direct  tax  of 
1861,  House,  April  4th  to  April  12th  ;  Bond  Pur- 
chase Bill  (amended)  passed,  Senate,  April  5th. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers 
from  the  United  States,  concluded  March  12th, 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  March  16th. 

Tlie  reduction  of  the  public  debt  during 
March  amounted  to  $11,586,559  68. 

March  19th,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  confirming  the  Bell 
Telephone  patent ;  and  in  the  case  of  George 
A.  Bowman  et  al.  against  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Companj^,  a  decision 
according  to  which  inter-State  commerce  in 
liquor  cannot  be  prohibited  by  State  laws. 

The  Crosby  High  License  Bill  passed  the 
New  York  Assembly  March  29th. 

Royal  C.  Taft  (Republican)  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  April  4th. 

March  24th,  President  Cleveland  announced 
his  decision  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  England  and  Wales  was  intro- 
duced March  19th ;  Mr.  Parnell's  arrears  of 
Rent  Bill  refused  a  second  reading,  March 
21st. 

March  30th,  M.  Tirard's  ministry  resigned  in 
consequence  of  its  defeat  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  268  to  237,  upon  a 
bill  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

April  4th,  a  new  French  ministry  was  form- 
ed, with  M.  Floquet  as  President  of  Council 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  M.  Goblet,  For- 
eign Affairs  ;  M.  De  Freycinet,  War ;  Admiral 
Krantz,  Marine  ;  M.  Ferrouillat,  Justice  ;  M. 
Peytral,  Finance ;  M.  Lockroy,  Public  Instruc- 
tion f  M.  Deluns  Montaud,  Public  Works  ;  M. 
Viette,  Agriculture ;  M.  Legrand,  Commerce. 

General  Boulanger  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand March  17th,  placed  upon  the  retired  list 
March  27th,  and  elected  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  from  the  Department  du  Nord 
April  15tli  by  over  96,000  majority. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  William 
took  place  March  16th.'  The  remains  were 
placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Clitirlottenburg. 

A  new  Roumanian  cabinet  has  been  formed, 
with  M.  Rosctti  as  Premier. 

Seyyid  Khalifah  has  succeeded  his  late  bro- 
ther, Seyyid  Barghash,  as  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 


DISASTERS. 

March  12th. — The  severest  storm  known  in 
many  years  swept  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
— Great  damage  to  shipping  at  the  Delaware 
Breakwater  and  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  About 
sixty-five  lives  lost. 

March  17th. — The  south-bound  West  India 
mail  train  on  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and  West- 
ern Railway  broke  through  the  trestle  after 
crossing  the  Hurricane  Creek  near  Blackshear, 
Georgia.    Twenty  lives  lost. 

March  20th. — Over  a  hundred  lives  lost  in 
the  Baquet  Theatre  fire  at  Oporto,  Portugal. 

March  29th. — Mine  explosion  in  Rich  Hill, 
Missouri.    Twenty-four  persons  killed. 

Jjml  1st. — Burning  of  the  amphitheatre  dur- 
ing a  -bull-fight  at  Zelaya,  Mexico.  Eighteen 
persons  killed  and  many  wounded. 

April  2d. — News  of  the  wreck  of  the  bark 
Princess  off  Caminha,  Portugal.  Twenty-three 
persons  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

Mm'ch  16th. — In  Paris,  Senator  Lazare  Hip- 
polyte  Carnot,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

March  18th. — In  New  York,  Horace  Fair- 
banks, ex-Governor  of  Vermont,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

March  19th. — In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  John  P. 
King,  ex-Senator  of -the  United  States,  aged 
eightj^-nine  years. 

March  2M.  —  In  Washington,  Morrison  R. 
Waite,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

March  2ith.—In  Wiesbaden,  John  T.  Hoff- 
man, ex -Governor  of  New  York,  aged  sixty 
years. — In  New  York,  Commodore  Robert  B. 
Hitchcock,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

March  2bth. — In  New  York,  Joseph  W.  Drexel, 
the  banker,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

March26th. — In  Savannah,  Georgia,  William 
Dorsheimer,  ex-Lieutenant -Governor  of  New 
York,  aged  fiftj'-six  years. — Death  announced 
in  Paris  of  Jean  Marie  Napoleon  D6sir^  Nisard, 
aged  eighty-two  years. 

March  27th. — Near  Claymont,  Delaware,  Fe- 
lix O.  C.  Darley,  the  artist,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. — Seyyid  Barghash,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  aged  about  fifty-three  years. 

March  Wth. — In  Rome,  Cardinal  Tommaso 
Martinelli,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

April  Ist. — In  Stuttgart,  Dr.  fimil  Bessels,  the 
Arctic  exploi^er,  aged  forty-one  years. 

April  Ath. — In  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Har- 
ris Brewster,  ex-Attoryey-General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

April  7th. — In  Brooklyn,  Major-Geueral  Quin- 
cy  Adams  Gillniore,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

April  15f/<. — In  Liverpool,  Matthew  Arnold, 
aged  sixty-five  years. 

April  18th. — In  New  York,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  aged  sixty 
years. 
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would  like 
to  emphasize 
the  noble,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  American 
women.  There  are  none  like  them  in  the 
world.  They  take  up  all  the  burdens  of  arti- 
ficial foreign  usage,  where  social  caste  prevails, 
and  bear  them  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a 
worse  cause.  They  indeed  represent  tliese 
usages  to  be  a  burden  almost  intolerable,  and 
yet  they  submit  to  them  with  a  grace  and  en- 
durance all  their  own.  Probably  there  is  no 
harder-worked  person  than  a  lady  in  the  sea- 
son, let  us  say  in  Washington,  where  the  eti- 
quette of  visiting  is  carried  to  a  perfection  that 
it  does  not  reach  even  in  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Philadelpliia,  and  where  woman's  effort  to 
keep  the  social  fabric  together  requires  more 
expenditure  of  intellect  and  of  physical  force 
than  was  needed  to  protect  the  capital  in  its 
peril  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  When  this 
cruel  war  is  over,  the  monument  to  the  women 
who  perished  in  it  will  need  to  be  higher  than 
that  to  tlie  Father  of  his  Country.  Merely  in 
the  item  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  visits 
paid  and  due,  a  woman  needs  a  book-keeper. 
Only  to  know  the  etiquette  of  how  and  when 
and  to  whom  and  in  what  order  the  visits  are 
to  be  paid  is  to  be  well  educated  in  a  matter 
that  assumes  the  first  importance  in  her  life. 
This  is,  however,  only  a  detail  of  book-keeping 
and  of  memory ;  to  pay  and  receive,  or  evade, 
these  visits  of  ceremony  is  a  work  which  men 
can  admire  without  the  power  to  imitate;  even 
on  the  supposition  that  a  woman  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  it  calls  for  our  humble  gratitude 
and  a  recognition  of  the  largeness  of  nature 
that  can  put  aside  any  duties  to  husband  or 
children  in  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  futile  round  of  society  life  while  it  lasts 
admits  of  no  rival.  It  seems  as  important  as 
tlie  affairs  of  the  government.  The  Drawer 
is  far  from  saying  that  it  is  not.  Perha])s  no 
one  can  tell  wliat  confusion  would  fall  into 
all  the  political  relations  if  the  social  relations 
of  the  capital  were  not  kept  oiled  by  the  sys- 


tem of  exchange  of  fictitious 
courtesies  among  the  women ; 
'  and  it  may  be  true  that  society 
at  large — men  are  so  apt,  wlien 
left  alone,  to  relapse — wonld  fall  into  barbar- 
ism if  our  pasteboard  conventions  were  neglect- 
ed.   All  honor  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  woman  ! 

What  a  beautiful  civilization  ours  is,  sup- 
posed to  be  growing  in  intelligence  and  sim- 
plicity, and  yet  voluntarily  taking  npon  itself 
this  artificial  burden  in  an  already  overtaxed 
life  !  The  angels  in  heaven  must  admire  and 
wonder.  The  cynic  wants  to  know  what  is 
gained  for  any  rational  being  when  a  city  full 
of  women  undertake  to  make  and  receive  for- 
mal visits  with  persons  whom  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  wish  to  see.  What  is  gain- 
ed, he  asks,  by  leaving  cards  with  all  these 
people  and  receiving  their  cards  ?  When  a 
woman  makes  lier  tedious  rounds,  why  is  she 
always  relieved  to  find  people  not  in  ?  When 
she  can  count  upon  her  ten  fingers  the  people 
she  wants  to  see,  why  should  she  pretend  to 
want  to  see  the  others  ?  Is  any  one  deceived 
by  it  ?  Does  anybody  regard  it  as  anything 
but  a  sham  and  a  burden?  Much  the  cynic 
knows  about  it !  Is  it  not  necessary  to  keep  up 
what  is  called  society  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  to 
have  an  authentic  list  of  pasteboard  acquaint- 
ances to  invite  to  the  receptions?  And  what 
would  become  of  us  without  Receptions  ?  Ev- 
erybody likes  to  give  them.  Everybody  flocks 
to  them  with  much  alacrity.  When  society 
calls  the  roll,  we  all  know  the  penalty  of  being 
left  out.  Is  there  any  intellectual  or  physical 
pleasure  equal  to  that  of  jamming  so  many 
people  into  a  house  that  they  can  hardly  move, 
and  treating  them  to  a  Babel  of  noises  in  wliich 
no  one  can  make  herself  heard  without  scream- 
ing ?  There  is  nothing  like  a  reception  in  any 
uncivilized  country.  It  is  so  exhilarating! 
When  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  people  are  gath- 
ered together  in  a  room,  they  all  begin  to  raise 
their  voices  and  to  shout  like  pool-sellers  in 
the  noble  rivalry  of  "  warious  langwidges," 
rasping  their  throats  into  bronchitis  in  the 
bidding  of  the  conversational  ring.  If  they 
spoke  low,  or  even  in  the  ordinary  tone,  con- 
versation would  be  possible.  But  then  it 
would  not  be  a  reception,  as  we  understand  it. 
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We  cannot  neglect  anywhere  any  of  the  plea- 
sures of  our  social  life.  We  train  for  it  in  low- 
er assemblies.  Haifa  dozen  women  in  a  "  call" 
are  obliged  to  shout,  just  for  practice,  so  that 
they  can  be  heard  by  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood except  themselves.  Do  not  men  do 
the  same  ?  If  they  do,  it  only  shows  that  men 
also  are  capable  of  the  higher  civilization. 

But  does  society — that  is,  the  intercourse  of 
congenial  people — depend  upon  the  elaborate 
system  of  exclianging  calls  with  hundreds  of 
j)eople  who  are  not  congenial  ?  Such  thoughts 
will  sometimes  come  by  a  winter  fireside  of 
rational-talking  friends,  or  at  a  dinner  party 
not  too  large  for  talk  without  a  telephone,  or 
in  the  summer-time  by  tlie  sea  or  in  tlie  cot- 
tage in  the  hills,  when  the  fever  of  social  life 
lias  got  down  to  a  normal  temperature.  We 
fancy  that  sometimes  people  will  give  way  to 
a  real  enjoyment  of  life,  and  that  human  inter- 
course will  throw  off  this  artificial  and  wea- 
risome parade,  and  that  if  women  look  back 
with  pride,  as  they  may,  upon  their  personal 
achievements  and  labors,  they  will  also  regard 
them  with  astonishment.  Women,  we  read 
every  daj^  long  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  men,  and  the  education  and  serious  pur- 
pose in  life  of  men.  And  yet,  such  is  the  sweet 
self-sacrifice  of  their  nature,  they  voluntarily 
take  on  burdens  which  men  have  never  as- 
sumed, and  which  they  would  speedily  cast 
oft'  if  they  had.  What  should  we  say  of  men 
if  they  consumed  half  their  time  in  paying 


formal  calls  upon  each  other  merely  for  the 
sake  of  paying  calls,  and  were  low-spirited  if 
they  did  not  receive  as  many  cards  as  they 
had  dealt  out  to  society  ?  Have  they  not  the 
time?  Have  women  more  time?  and  if  they 
have,  why  should  they  spend  it  in  this  SisyjDhus 
task  ?  Would  the  social  machine  go  to  pieces 
— the  inquiry  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  sole- 
ly for  information — if  they  made  rational  busi- 
ness for  themselves  to  be  attended  to,  or  even 
if  they  gave  the  time  now  given  to  calls  they 
hate  to  reading  and  study,  and  to  making 
their  households  civilizing  centres  of  inter- 
course and  enjoyment,  and  paid  visits  from 
some  other  motive  than  "clearing  off  their 
list"  ?  If  all  the  artificial  round  of  calls  and 
cards  should  tumble  down,  what  valuable 
thing  would  be  lost  out  of  an3d3ody's  life? 

The  question  is  too  vast  for  the  Drawer, 
but  as  an  experiment  in  sociology  it  would 
like  to  see  the  system  in  abeyance  for  one  sea- 
son. If  at  the  end  of  it  there  had  not  been 
just  as  much  social  enjoyment  as  before,  and 
there  were  not  fewer  women  than  usual  down 
with  nervous  prostration,  it  would  agree  to 
start  at  its  own  expense  a  new  experiment, 
to  w^t,  a  kind  of  Social  Clearing-House,  in 
which  all  cards  should  be  delivered  and  ex- 
changed, and  all  social  debts  of  this  kind  be 
balanced  by  experienced  book-keepers,  so  that 
the  reputation  of  everybody  for  propriety  and 
conventionality  should  be  just  as  good  as  it  is 
now. 


Anti-Anglomaniac  (a  little  mixed).  "  And  then  iust  look  at  the  way  those  English  pronounce, 
spell  a  word  B-e-a-u-c-h-a-ra-p,  and  pronounce  it  Cnumley !" 


They 
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A  PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

A  COLORED  girl  had  beeu  sent 
with  a  message  to  the  house 

of  Professor  M  ,  in  Boston, 

when  his  little  daughter,  who 
never  before  had  closely  ob- 
served a  colored  person,  ap- 
proached, and  after  looking  at 
her  with  deep  interest,  and  pass- 
ing her  hand  softly  over  that 
of  the  messenger,  asked,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  reverential 
tone, Did  God  malce  you  in  the 
darkr   

THE  CAPTAIN'S  EEVENGE. 

A  STORY  OF  WESTERN  POLITICS  IN  '49. 

The  history  of  California 
and  the  West  in  the  days  of 
the  gold  fever  of  '49  can  never 
be  seriously  portrayed,  as  an 
element  of  humor,  more  or  less 
grim,  entered  into  the  plans 
and  operations  of  the  pioneers. 
The  situations  at  times  were 
such  that  although  undertaken 
in  all  good  faith  and  sober  ear- 
nestness, the  outcoine  was  so 
ridiculous  that  a  plain  histor- 
ical statement  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  would  fall  flat.  The 
pioneers  of  those  days  afford  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  lu- 
gubrious "  funny  man"  of  to- 
day, who  is  proverbially  of  sad 
and  solemn  aspect,  whereas  the 
frontiersmen  would  joke  in  the 
very  face  of  death.  The  fol- 
lowing story,  which  is  vouched  for  as  being 
true,  illustrates  the  politics  of  those  days  very 
well. 

When  Portland,  Oregon,  boasted  of  only  a 
single  main  street,  the  little  stores  were  built 
with  great  glass  show-windows,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  top  of  the  one-story  building 
to  the  bottom,  so  that  all  that  was  going  on  in- 
side could  be  clearly  seen  from  the  street.  It 
happened  that  on  a  certain  day  an  election  was 
held  in  the  town.  A  sea-captain  whose  vessel 
had  just  come  up  from  San  Francisco  stepped 
into  one  of  the  polling  places,  and  with  true 
American  independence  declared  that  he  would 
vote.  His  Whig  principles,  however,  were  not 
in  favor  with  the  Democrats,  who  held  the 
fort,  and  the  result  was  that  objections  were 
rai.sed  to  his  asserting  his  right  to  vote,  and 
the  captain  was  finally  conveyed  to  the  door, 
very  much  against  his  will.  The  hardy  sailor, 
a  tall,  well-built  man,  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  "clearing  the  place  out,"  but  the 
counsels  of  a  friend  prevailed,  and  the  captain 
walked  back  to  his  vessel,  where,  after  sundry 
potions,  he  fell  asleep.  Early  in  tlie  evening 
he  awoke,  and  announced  that  he  was  going 
up  into  the  town  again.    His  faithful  friend 


"  Will  yo'  hair  reviverator,  sah,  cause  de  return  ob  it  to  de 
surfiss  ob  my  cranum?" 

"  Surely,  sir.    Will  you  have  it  grow  curly,  sir,  or  straight,  sir ; 
or  would  you  like  a  blended  invigorator.  sir?" 
'•Straight,  sah,  intensely  straight,  if  yo'  please,  sah." 


accompanied  him  to  restrain  any  undue  exhi- 
bition of  animal  spirits  which  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  excessive  use  of  another  kind  of  spirits, 
and  together  they  walked  up  the  street.  As 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  the  pair  came 
upon  a  store  where  within,  at  a  long  table,  sat 
the  victors  in  the  recent  contest,  feasting.  The 
captain  watched  them  for  a  minute,  and  as  he 
gazed  his  teeth  began  to  rub  together — a  sure 
sign  that  his  anger  was  rising.  A  snuill  pig 
sauntered  leisurely  down  the  street,  picking 
up  a  precarious  living  from  the  gutter,  and 
passed  the  captain.  Suddenly  the  sailor 
stooped,  and  before  his  swinesliip  could  utter 
a  squeal,  a  great  brawny  fist  closed  over 
his  snout,  and  another  hand  was  under  his. 
haunches.  One! — two! — three!  (the  porker, 
weighing  fully  ninety  or  a  hundred  jiounds, 
swung  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum) — four!— 
crash  !  and  the  pig,  uttering  the  most  friglitful 
noises,  broke  tbrough  the  glass,  landed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  cavorted  down  the 
board,  sweeping  the  dishes  before  him  like  a 
whirlwind.    "There!"  exclaimed  the  captain, 

in  a  relieved  voice — "there,   you,  that's 

the  kind  of  company  you  ought  to  keep!" 

F.  S.  M. 
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A  DUSKY  BARBARA  ALLEN. 
Apropos  of  the  ballad  "Barbara  Allen/' 
■whicli  appears  elsewhere  iu  this  issue,  the  fol- 
lowing version,  as  snug  by  the  Virginia  darkies, 
is  interesting.   It  is  given  verhatim  et  literatim  : 

In  London  town,  whar  I  war  raised, 

Dar  war  a  youth  a-dwelliri' ; 
He  fell  in  love  wid  a  putty  fair  maid. 

Her  name  'twar  Bob-ree  AUin. 

He  co'ted  her  for  seven  long  year; 

She  sayed  she  would  not  marry; 
Poor  WilUe  went  home,  and  war  taking  sick. 

An'  ve'y  likely  died. 

He  den  sen'  out  his  waitin'  boy 

Wid  a  note  for  Bob-ree  AUin. 
So  close-ah  she  read,  so  slow-ah  she  walked; 

"  Go  tell  him  I'm  a-comin'." 

She  den  step  up  into  his  room. 

An'  stood  an'  looked  upon  him. 
He  stretched  to  her  his  pale  white  hands: 

"  Oh,  won't  you  tell  me  howd'ye  ? 

"  Have  you  forgot  de  udder  day. 

When  we  war  in  de  pawlor, 
You  drank  your  health  to  de  gals  aroun'. 

And  slighted  Bob'ree  AUin?" 

"  Oh  no !  oh  no !  my  dear  young  miss  ; 

I  think  you  is  mistaking; 
Ef  I  drank  my  healt'  to  de  gals  aroun', 

'Twar  love  for  Bob-ree  AUin. 

"  An'  now  I'm  sick,  an'  ve'y  sick, 

An'  on  my  death-bed  lyin', 
One  kiss  or  two  fum  you,  my  dear. 

Would  take  away  dis  dyin'." 
"  Dat  kiss  or  two  you  will  not  git, 

Not  ef  your  heart  was  breakin!." 

He  tu'n  his  pale  face  to  de  wall, 

An'  den  began  er  cryiti' ; 
An'  every  tear  he  shed  appeared 

Hard-a-hearted  Bob-ree  AUin. 

She  walked  across  de  fiel's  nex'  day, 

An'  heerd  de  birds  a-singin', 
An'  every  note  it  seem  to  say, 

Hard-a-hearted  Bob-ree  AUin. 

She  war  walkin'  'cross  de  fiel'  nex'  day. 
An'  spied  his  pale  corpse  comin'. 

"  Oh,  lay  him  down  upon  de  groun'. 
An'  let  me  look  upon  him." 

As  she  war  walkin'  down  de  street 
She  heerd  de  death-bells  ringin', 

An'  every  tone  day  seem  to  say, 

"Hard-a-hearted  Bob-ree  AUin!"  > 

"  Oh,  fader,  fader,  dig-a  my  grave. 

An'  dig  it  long  an'  narrow ; 
My  true-love  he  have  died  to-day. 

An'  I  must  die  to-morrow.  - 
"  Oh,  mudder,  mudder,  make-a  my^  s'roud. 

An'  make  it  long  an'  narrow ; 
Sweet  Willie's  died  for  de  love  of  me. 

An'  I  must  die  to-morrow." 

Sweet  Willie  war  buried  in  de  new  chu'ch-yard. 

An'  Bob-ree  AUin  beside  him. 
Outen  his  grave  spr-ang.a  putty  red  rose, 

An'  Bob-ree  AUin's  a  brier. 

Dey  grew  as  high  as  de  steeple  top, 

An'  couldn't  grow  no  higher. 
An'  den  dey  tied  a  true-love  knot, 

De  sweet  rose  roun'  de  brier. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  GET  A  LEGACY. 

An  old  resident  of  Buftalo,  New  York,  sick  in 
bed  and  likely  to  die,  sent  for  a  lawyer  to  make 
his  will,  that  he  might  dispose  of  his  life-long 
earnings  and  savings.  He  told  the  attorney 
that  he  had$30,000,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  his 
dispositions.  To  his  wife  he  gave  $15,000,  and 
$5000  to  each  of  his  three  children.  These  be- 
quests were  to  be  first  paid,  and  then  he  went 
on  to  dispose  of  the  residue.  Considering  the 
love  and  affection  that  I  hear  to  my  beloved 
nephew  John,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  himi 
$5000.  Considering  the  love  and  affectioli 
that  I  bear  to  ray  two  nieces  Sally  and  Polly, 
I  give  to  each  of  them  $5000."  And  he  was 
going  on,  when  the  lawyer  laid  down  his  pen 
and  remarked, 

"This  seems  to  me  a  work  of  supererogation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  inquired  the  testator, 
surprised  at  the  remark. 

"  Wh}^,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  say  yourself 
that  you  have  but  $30,000,  and  you  have  given 
all  that  to  your  wife  and  children  ;  and  I  was 
thinking  that  if  you  have  nothing  more,  but 
are  -willing  $5000  apiece  to  your  beloved 
nephews  and  nieces,  why,  I  don't  see  how  they 
are  jjoing  to  get  it." 

The  old  man  was  nettled ;  his  eyes  showed 
some  fire,  notwithstanding  his  weak  state,  as 
he  answered:  "  Git  it?  How're  they  goin'  to 
git  it  ?  Why,  dog  on  ^em!  let  'em  work  for  it,  as 
I  had  to  do."  Gilbert. 


THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  IN  A  NEW  ROLE, 

When  George  Washington  was  on  his  way 
from  New  York  to  Cambridge,  he  stopped  over- 
night at  Mr.  Bull's  Tavern  in  Wethersfield. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  afterward  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  who  lived  at  Windsor, 
where  the  family  mansion  can  still  be  seen 
from  the  passing  train,  sent  a  message  to 
Washington  by  his  eldest  son,  inviting  him  to 
dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Bull,  who  appreciated  the  dignity  of  his 
position  as  the  host  of  the  General,  told  the 
lad,  very  curtly,  when  he  presented  himself, 
that  he  could  not  see  Washington. 

"  But  I  have  a  letter  for  him,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  you  can  send  it  in  to  him." 

"  But  my  father  said  I  w^as  to  deliver  it  in 
person." 

"Wlio  is  your  father?" 

"  Oliver  Ellsworth." 

"  Oh  ! — ah  !   Well,  I'll  see  if  you  can  go  in." 

Washington  received  the  boy  with  dignity, 
but  grejit  cordiality.  As  to  the  invitation,  the 
General  said, "  Tell  your  father,  with  my  thanks, 
tiiat  I  cannot  wait  till  dinner  to  see  him,  but  I 
will  breakfast  with  Mm."  This  he  did,  and 
made  himself  very  agreeable  to  the  Ellsworth 
family.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  stay  it 
is  related  that  he  took  the  two  younger  chil- 
dren of  his  host  in  his  lap,  one  on  each  knee, 
and  sang  to  them  the  "  Derby  Ram."  This 
anecdote,  we  fancy,  tlirows  a  new  light  on  the 
human  quality  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
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SUCH  A  THOUGHTFUL  MAN. 


Mrs.  McSwyny.  "Oi'm  towld  your  choild  fell  out  o'  the  top  windy,  Mrs.  Clinchy?" 
Mrs.  Clinchy.  "Yis;  an'  av  me  little  mon  hadn't  coom  along  jest  at  the  roight  toime,  an'  broke 
the  fail  wid  the  top  av  his  head,  me  bye  'd  been  kilt." 
Mrs.  McSwYNY.  "Did  it  hurrt  yer  hoosband,  now?" 

Mrs.  Clinchy.  "  Oi  don't  think  so.   It  broke  his  neck,  an'  he  doid  widout  a  groan." 


LINES  A  LA  SWINBURNE. 
[see  ode  on  march  recently  published.] 

I  SING  of  the  months  of  the  whirligig  years  that  are 
fading  far  out  of  sight  and  of  sound  and  of 
motionless  mind  ; 

Of  the  days  without  dreams  and  the  dreams  with- 
out days,  and  the  days  and  the  dreams  and  the 
dreams  and  the  days  grown  silent  and  blind ; 

Gone  mad  with  the  vigor  of  spring  and  the  blush  of 
the  radish  new  blown  in  the  meadows  far  kissed 
by  the  lips  of  the  Sound  : 

The  maddest  and  gladdest  and  saddest  and  baddest 
and  sweetest,  completest  and  fleetest  and  neatest 
of  days  ever  found. 

I  sing  of  them  often  in  words  that  are  winding,  in 
adjectives  blinding,  in  dactyls  and  trochees  with 
cunning  combined, 

In  lines  that  are  long  as  a  sentence  of  Evarts,  in 
lines  on  the  plan  of  the  Washington  Monument 
deftly  designed  ; 

With  wildering  fancy  of  words  and  of  musical  syl- 
lables weighted  with  little  of  thought  and  with 
much  less  of  rhyme, 

I  cover  ten  pages  a  sitting  with  verse  that  has  value 
in  market,  and  readily  getteth  there  every  time- 

And  when  the  idea  is  the  thinnest,  new  burst  from 


the  void  of  the  infinite  nothing,  the  zenith  of 
space  where  the  nebulous  ether  is  pregnant  with 
cobwebs  of  fancy  bestrewn  with  the  dew-drops 
of  slush, 

I  build  up  long  lines  such  as  never  a  poet,  who  was 
not  a  crank  on  the  subject  of  versification,  built 
up  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  a  suffering  public 
with  torrents  of  stupid  and  meaningless  gibbering 
gush. 

If  the  wind  and  the  sunlight  of  April  and  August 
had  made  of  the  past  and  hereafter  a  single 
adorable  season  whose  life  was  a  rapture  of  love 
and  of  laughter  for  all  of  the  maidens  and  lads, 

I'd  write  you  a  poem  with  lines  like  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  with  rhymes  on  beholders  and  shoul- 
ders ;  on  measure  and  pleasure  ;  on  closes  and 
roses  ;  on  sterile,  imperil :  remember,  September  ; 
and  hither  and  thither  and  whither  ;  on  slacken 
and  bracken  ;  on  season  and  reason  ;  defrauded, 
applauded  ;  on  dwindled,  rekindled  ;  on  giving 
and  living:  on  slumbers  and  numbers;  beholden 
and  golden  ;  on  glory  and  story  and  Morey ;  on 
wizard  and  gizzard  and  blizzard  ;  on  Blaine  and 
on  Maine  ;  and  each  rhyme  would  be  stuck  on 
the  end  of  a  line  just  like  this  one  I'm  writing; 
and  oh,  and  heyday,  and  yea,  marry,  they'd  run 
about  eight  to  the  page,  and  they'd  collar  the 
scads.  Tkicotrin. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

When  Lafayette  was  last  in  this  couutry, 
receiviijg  ovations  Avherever  lie  went,  be  was 
entertained  nowhere  with  more  ardent  devo- 
tion than  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  formally 
received  in  tlie  old  Spanish  building  situated 
on  Place  d' Amies  (now  Jackson  Square),  north 
of  the  cathedral.  He  was  very  aftable,  and 
particularly  agreeable  to  young  men.  Illus- 
trative of  his  happy  faculty  of  making  him- 
self popular  by  being,  in  a  social  way,  "  all 
things  to  all  men,"  the  following  may  be  per- 
tinent :  Two  young  Creole  gentlemen  were  suc- 
cessively introduced  to  him. 

*'Are  you  married?"  asked  the  Marquis  of 
the  first. 

"  I  am.  General,"  was  the  reply. 

"Happy  man!  happy  man!"  said  Lafayette, 
warmly  pressing  the  youthful  Benedict's  hand. 

The  second  made  negative  answer  to  the 
same  question. 

"Lucky  dog!  lucky  dog!"  said  Lafayette, 
patting  the  bachelor  on  the  back. 


SOUR  GRAPES. 
'*  The  melancholy  days"  are  here — 

I  mean,  you  know,  it's  May — 
When  winter  things  look  mighty  queer, 

And  furs  must  pack  away ; 
When  every  shop  has  blossomed  out 

With  all  the  spring's  new  styles. 
And  hats  and  gowns  begin  to  sprout 

Along  the  way  for  miles. 

My  last  year's  wrap  is  trimmed  with  lace. 

And  jet  is  now  the  rage ; 
My  hat's  not  tall  enough  for  grace, 

My  bonnet  shows  its  age ; 
The  very  buttons  on  my  suit 

Are  out  of  vogue  completely, 
The  very  pattern  of  my  boot 

Escapes  the  style  quite  featly. 

My  parasol,  unlike  the  shad. 

Has  bones  indeed  too  few ; 
Nor  is  my  bang  the  latest  fad 

Since  Russia  gives  the  cue. 
My  tournure  is  not  quite  the  thing. 

My  ulster  has  no  capes — 
In  fact,  the  fashions  of  the  spring 

To  me  are  all  sour  grapes. 

I  will  not  care  what's  worn  to-day. 

The  poets  of  the  woods  ' 
Are  singing  such  a  roundelay, 

But  not  about  dry-goods ; 
The  May-flowers  have  not  changed  their  suit 

In  color  or  in  sheen. 
And  every  young  a^nd  tender  shoot 

Still  wears  the  same  old  green. 

Mary  N.  PRESCOTt. 


When  Professor   reached  the  rostrum 

for  prayers  he  found  his  watch  about  two  min- 
utes slower,  and  himself  as  much  later,  than 
he  expected.  Looking  at  hi^  watch,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  shall  have  no  faith  in  my  watch 
after  this!" 

"It  is  not  faith,  but  works, you  need,"  was 
tlie  quick  response  of  Professor  J  . 


REVISED  ANECDOTES. 
HIPPOCRATES  AND  ARTAXERXES. 

Hippocrates,  the  celebrated  physician,  hav- 
ing cured  the  monarch  Artaxerxes  of  a  Persian* 
ague,  the  grateful  King  sent  him  an  embassy 
with  rich  presents.  These  the  physician  de- 
clined contemptuousl}^,  and  the  ambassadors 
were  fain  to  return  to  the  Persian  court,  where 
they  reported  that  the  mighty  healer  had  re- 
fused any  payment  whatever. 

"Not  he?  They  didn't  derive  hippocrasy 
from  his  name  for  nothing!"  remarked  the 
King,  who,  though  illiterate,  was  possessed  of 
much  natural  shrewdness.  "  He  means  to  make 
out  that  his  mental  anxiety  and  loss  of  prac- 
tice entitle  him  to  a  large  sum;  but  I  will  see 
to  that." 

And  he  appointed  a  Commission  to  audit 
the  bills,  placing  at  its  disposal  for  all  contin- 
gencies one-half  of  the  presents. 

XERXES  AND  HIS  ARMY. 

The  Persian  conqueror  Xerxes,  seated  upon 
the  heights  of  Salamis,  having  passed  under 
review  his  powerful  army,  was  observed  to 
burst  into  tears. 

Mardonius,  his  faithful  general,  having  in- 
quired the  cause  of  this  emotion,  the  monarch 
replied:  "Of  that  vast  army  not  one  man  will 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Expectation  of  Mortalitj^  tables, 
the  average  soldier  in  my  host  can  only  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  life  of  thirty-six 
and  six-tenth  years.  I  weep  at  the  reflection 
that  that  is  more  than  I  can  do." 

GALILEO  AND  THE  INQUISITION. 

The  astronomer  Galileo,  having  taught  the 
heresy  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun^ 
and  thereby  incurred  the  execration  of  the 
people  (who  saw  themselves  menaced  by  a  de- 
maud  to  purchase  new  geographies  for  their 
children,  and  so  falselj^  accused  the  philoso- 
pher of  standing  in  with  the  school-book  ring), 
was  cited  before  the  Holy  Office,  and  given 
fi.ve  minutes  in  which  to  make  a  complete  re- 
cantation of  his  error. 

This  demand  he  promptly  complied  with,, 
but  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  the  great  scien- 
tist was  heard  to  mutter  something. 

"  Did  I  hear  you  remark,  E  pur  si  muove,  my 
son?"  asked  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  toying  care- 
lessly with  a  thumb-screw  as  he  spoke. 

"Who?  I?"  replied  the  philosopher;  "I 
never  said  auythiug  of  the  sort.  What  I  did 
say  was  I  wondered  how  I  ever  could  have 
made  such  a  stupid  mistake." 


A  LADY  in  New  York  heard  some  children  at 
the  table  trying  to  recall  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessive Presidents,  and  feeling  uncertain  of 
her  memory,  tried  to  head  them  off.  "Don't 
ask  me;  the  only  one  I  know  is  Wheeler  and 
Wilson." 

*  Some  old  manuscripts  read  "  tertian  ague," 
but  that  is  manifestly  a  blunder. 


"THE  BULLET  HIT  THE  MAN  BENEATH  ME  SOMEWHERE." 

[See  "  Maiwa's  Revenge,"  page  208.] 
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IN  a  breezy  cliapter  of  that  delightful 
volume  now  almost  forgotten,  where 
Kenny  Meadows  drew  and  other  English 
Worthies  described  tlie  Heads  of  the  Peo- 
ple, a  sailor  of  the  old  school  laments  the 
decadence  of  the  midshipman.  The  mast- 
head, we  are  told,  knew  him  no  more,  and 
his  place  has  been  taken  by  that  machine- 
made  product  —  the  young  gentleman. 
Fortunately  this  dismal  prophet  deserv^es 
honor  in  no  country,  for  is  not  his  growl, 
more  ancient  than  Benbow's  day,  the  bar- 
nacled protest  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
against  the  jocund  Reefer  at  the  wedding 
feast,  the  burden  of  tliat  litany  wherein 
the  elders  tell  how,  since  tlieir  prime,  "  the 
serv^ice  has  gone  post-haste  to  the  devil"  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  a  long  cry  from  the 
rattling  blades  of  Nelson's  battles  to  the 
youngsters  who  trifle  airily  with  the  high- 
est mathematics  of  our  own,  but  if  there 


is  anything  in  modern  progress,  the  sea- 
men of  this  year  of  grace  must  be,  for  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  quite  as  good, 
let  us  say,  as  those  who  sailed  with  Jervis 
and  his  fleet  and  humbled  the  proud  Don . 
No  better  sea-officers  ever  lived  than  those 
of  the  last  centurj^  none  achieved  more 
glory,  none  left  a  greater  heritage;  but 
they  were  the  results  of  conditions,  the  ef- 
fective, though  roughl}'  tempered,  instru- 
ments for  necessities  which  have  large- 
ly lost  their  importance.  To  a  definite 
degree,  they  were  survivals  of  a  physical 
rather  than  of  an  intellectual  environ- 
ment, so  that  recalling  a  training  where 
kicks  were  many  and  ha'pence  few,  one 
must  be  willing  to  concede  the  x^oint  of 
view  from  which  they  judged  the  young 
officers  of  their  time.  Sent  to  sea  at  a 
tender  age,  the  midshipman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury began  his  career  often  in  the  shock 
of  battle,  always  under  circumstances  rig- 
orous enough  to  test  the  endurance  even 
of  the  sturdiest  man.  His  school  had  no 
royal  tide  to  learning,  and  whether  he 
crawled  painfully  through  the  hawse-pipes, 
or  skipped  lightly  to  the  quarter-deck  by 
the  smoother  channels  of  cabin  windows, 
his  education  was  acquired,  not  in  conse- 
quence, but  in  spite  of  his  opportunities. 
Beyond  the  art  of  bowlines  and  the  science 
of  carronades,  knowledge  had  to  be  pick- 
ed up  hap-hazardl}',  mainly  by  unguided 
observation,  somewhat  by  asking  danger- 
ous questions  of  seniors  whose  tempers 
were  tried  with  the  asperities  of  sea-life, 
and  whose  training  had  convinced  them 
that  hard  knocks  were  the  only  education- 
al fillips  for  sea-boys. 

Sometimes  a  bowing  acquaintance  was 
scraped  with  the  simpler  mathematics, 
through  the  courtesy  of  officers  able  to 
devote  odd  half-hours  of  rare  leisure  to 
such  bear-leading;  but  this  fragmentary 
instruction  was  so  much  hampered  by  a 
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hundred  interruptions  as  to  make  all  its 
resultant  good  depend  upon  individual  in- 
telligence and  effort.  Occasionally  a  few 
midshipmen  were  enabled  to  attend  navi- 
gation schools  previous  to  joining  or  while 
on  leave,  and  there  were  instances  when 
the  steerage  or  gun-room  mess  was  landed 
on  the  beach  for  spasmodic  instruction. 
'"During  the  remainder  of  the  winter," 
writes  Farragut  (he  was  then  twelve  years 
old,  and  attached  to  the  squadron  assem- 
bled in  1811  at  Newport),  ' '  the  midshipmen 
were  sent  to  school  to  a  Mr.  Adams"  ;  and 
later,  when  he  had  returned  from  his 
cruise  in  the  Essex,  he  adds:  **I  was  put 
to  school  to  a  queer  old  individual  named 
Neif,  who  had  no  books,  but  taught  orally. 
The  scholars  took  notes,  and  were  after- 
ward examined  on  these  lectures.  In  the 
afternoon  it  was  customary  to  go  for  long 
walks  accompanied  by  our  instructor.  On 
these  occasions  Mr.  Neif  would  make  col- 
lections of  minerals  and  plants,  and  talk 
to  us  about  mineralogy  and  botany.  We 
were  taught  to  swim  and  climb,  and  were 
drilled  like  soldiers."  There  is  a  nautical 
education  for  you — mineralogy  and  bot- 
anjM  and  yet  this  pupil  of  Pedagogue 
Neif  became  one  of  the  greatest  sea-officers 
the  world  has  known. 

On  board  cruising  ships  chaplains  were 
enjoined  by  regulations  and  tradition  to 
instruct  the  midshipmen  "diligently  and 
faithfully  in  those  sciences  appertaining  to 
their  department";  but  as  these  reverend 
gentlemen  were  not  expected  to  know 
navigation,  seamanship,  gunnery,  or  for- 
eign languages,  the  system  was  hardly 
broad  enough  to  satisfy  an  eager  craving 
for  professional  knowledge.  Even  at  a 
later  date,  when  school-masters  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  line-of-battle  ships,  the  fa- 
vored youngsters  of  these  bristling  seven- 
ty-fours fared  no  better,  for  a  monthly  pay 
of  twenty-five  dollars  naturally  tempted 
only  inferior  instructors,  Avho  were  will- 
ing ,to  live  with  their  pupils  in  steerages 
or  gun-rooms — that  is,  in  quarters  which 
at  the  best  were  un girdled  by  influences 
apt  to  lure  scholars  or  teacher  into  the 
primrose  paths  of  learning.  I  know  this 
is  heresy  to  the  boyish  reader  of  sea-tales : 
for  to  the  lad  who  has  shared  the  joys,  the 
sweet  sorrows,  of  Jack  Easy,  Tom  Crin- 
gle, or  the  Green  Hand,  or^indeed  of  any 
one  of  the  heroes  set  in  the  zenith  of  that 
galaxy  spanning  the  skies  of  nautical  ro- 
mance, the  steerage  or  gun-room  was 
ever  heaven,  the  scene  of  happiness  unal- 


loyed, the  home  of  darling  reefers  who 
own  the  hearts  they  won  long  years  ago, 
the  abode  of  briny  mirth,  of  tarry  jollity, 
the  stage  where,  under  the  dreamiest  of 
lime-lights,  Cruikshanks's  merriest  hearts 
of  oak  trolled  in  rousing  chorus  the  sweet- 
est songs  Charles  Dibdin  piped.  O,  or- 
bis  pictis !  Oh,  deluded  youth!  The 
junior  officers  then  lived,  and  to  a  lam- 
entable degree  now  live,  in  murky, 
dingy,  over-crowded,  and  unwholesome 
dens,  where  sunlight  entered  burglarious- 
ly and  quiet  was  unknown.  To  study 
within  their  riotous  precincts  was  as  easy 
as  to  woo  the  coy  nightingale  in  a  foun- 
dery  rattling  at  white  heat,  and  to  live 
there  required  the  philosophy  of  Gil  Bias 
when,  the  robbers  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  threw  in  their  rat-hole  our  adventu- 
rous nephew  of  Gil  Perez. 

Living  amid  such  influences  and  hard- 
ships, it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
officers  who  entered  our  service  at  the  end 
of  tl^e  last'  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  learned  so  admirably  the  duties  they 
had  subsequently  to  perform  as  command- 
ers of  ships  and  squadrons.  Treated  by 
the  government  with  shameful  neglect, 
and  denied  adequate  training  in  their  sur- 
roundings, they  earned  through  native 
wit  and  sheer  energy  the  respect  of  for- 
eign officers  more  happily  nurtured.  In- 
trusted with  the  fortunes  of  their  own 
country,  and  consecrated  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  freedom's  universal  truths,  they 
commanded  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  most  civilized  nations  by  personal 
qualities  and  by  professional  accomplish- 
ments Avhich,  though  self -acquired,  luck- 
ily included  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
municipal  and  national  law.  By  bravery 
in  battle,  skill  in  naval  tactics,  modesty 
in  victory,  intrepidity  in  defeat,  wisdom 
in  council,  tact  in  diplomacy,  and,  best  of 
all,  courage  in  asserting  the  higher  obli- 
gations of  morals  and  of  natural  laws, 
they  made  piracy  in  the  Barbary  States 
and  the  denial  of  man's  rights  upon  the 
high  seas  equally,  and  for  all  time,  odious. 

Called  by  their  duties  to  seas  of  activ- 
ity where  the  just  proportions  and  rela- 
tivities of  all  countries  could  be  measured, 
they  were  among  the  first  to  prophesy 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  republic;  their 
wider  horizons  dissipated  the  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  in  the  pure  white  light 
they  recognized  this  nation's  geographical 
importance,  and  foretold  its  coming  in- 
fluence  as   the  World's   Great  Middle 
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Kingdom.  They  knew  the  perils  that 
would  beset  it;  they  emphasized  its  neces- 
sities of  offence  and  defence,  and  con- 
scious of  the  unnecessary  difficulties 
which  had  encumbered  their  own  careers, 
they  begged  Congress  to  make  the  navy, 
by  a  personnel  properly  selected  and 
trained,  equal  to  any  demands.  In  sea- 
son and  out,  through  good  fortune  and 
ill,  they  persisted  in  this  fight.  It  Avas  a 
long,  a  wearisome  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion and  justice,  but  these  old  officers  and 
their  successors  never  faltered,  and  in 
the  end  succeeded  so  well  that  the  Naval 
Academy,  organized  in  1845  by  George 
Bancroft,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is 
his  and  their  monument  and  witness. 

Honor  to  both  —  to  the  officers  who 
fought  fifty  years  for  its  establishment, 
and*  to  the  historian  who  realized  their 
ambition. 

11. 

The  students  of  this  national  college 
are  called  officially  "naval  cadets  on  pro- 
bation," the  traditional  title  of  midship- 
man having  been  changed  first  to  cadet 
midshipman,  and  subsequently — so  the 
engineer  pupils  might  be  included — to 
that  now  employed.  Their  number  is 
limited  by  law  to  one  cadet  for  every 
member  or  delegate  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  eleven  others — ten  at 
large  and  one  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— appointed  by  the  President.  As  the 
age  of  admission  falls  between  the  limits 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  the  course 
extends  six  years,  it  follows,  unfortunate- 
ly, that  in  certain  districts  appointments 
may  not  be  open  more  than  once  in  that 
period,  thus  making  one-third  of  its  boys 
unavailable  by  reason  of  age.  The  reme- 
dy proposed  for  this  is  only  one  of  fifty 
good  reasons  why  tlie  course  should  be 
reduced  from  six  to  four  years. 

To  pass  successfully  the  candidate  must 
be  physically  sound  and  of  robust  con- 
stitution, have  a  sufficiently  thorough 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geog- 
raphy, English  grammar,  United  States 
history,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling, 
and  when  appointed,  be  ready  to  take  an 
oath  to  serve  for  eight  years,  including 
the  probationary  period.  When  a  vacan- 
cy is  likely  to  occur  in  any  district,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  must  notify  its 
Congressional  Representative  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  5th  of  March  in  each 
year,  and  if  by  the  1st  of  the  following 
July  no  action  has  been  taken,  the  privi- 


lege lapses,  and  the  Secretary  is  empower- 
ed to  make  the  nomination.  As  this  sys- 
tem permits  the  choice  of  a  candidate  to 
be  deferred  until  the  May  examination  is 
really  over,  or,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
until  the  academic  year  is  about  to  open, 
it  would  seem  to  be  infinitely  better  if 
a  candidate  and  an  alternate  were  named 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  May  ex- 
amination. This  would  enable  the  ap- 
plicant to  pursue  a  course  specially  fitted 
as  a  direct  preparation  for  his  professional 
studies,  and  if  successful,  to  go  at  once 
upon  a  cruise,  which  would  teach  him 
definitely  his  immediate  aptitude  for  a 
sea-life.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
principal  fail,  an  alternate  stood  ready 
to  face  the  same  ordeal. 

The  low  standard  of  admission  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  academy  must  be  open  so  freely  to 
boys  of  every  condition  as  to  make  it — 
what  it  is  undoubtedly — the  most  demo- 
cratic government  school  in  the  world. 
Practically  this  very  just  theory  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  the  academy,  as  it  pins 
the  qualifications  at  a  point  which  rigor- 
ously prohibits  the  energies  of  the  teach- 
ers and  of  the  average  scholars  being 
directed  immediately  to  the  branches  of 
education  connected  with  the  naval  pro- 
fession. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  May 
and  September,  and  should  the  candidate 
be  nominated  in  time  to  attend  the  first, 
he  sees  tlie  academy  under  its  most  favor- 
able light.  At  this  season  the  Annapolis 
spring  is  ripe  with  the  promises  of  early 
summer  in  the  North.  Skies  are  bright, 
breezes  are  brisk,  and  the  shining  water 
and  the  air,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
growing  grasses  and  of  bourgeoning  buds, 
fill  the  drowsy  old  colonial  capital  with 
the  sweet  suggestions  of  the  earth's  new 
birth.  Bay  ward,  miles  away,  the  wood- 
lands of  Kent  Island  lift  a  barrier  of  green 
to  the  tideways  of  the  Chesapeake,  while 
in  days  when  light  and  wind  are  favor- 
able the  shadowy  Eastern  Shore  is  sil- 
houetted on  the  sky,  and  the  spires  of 
Cambridge  lift  their  pinnacles  into  a 
gleaming  mirage.  Within  the  academy 
walls  trees  and  stirubbery  are  dowered 
with  leaf  and  blossom ;  and  shoreward, 
sometimes  in  terraces,  often  with  inclines 
so  gentle  as  hardly  to  be  traced,  the  trim 
lawns  steal  softly  to  the  river's  banks. 
Streets,  silvered  with  the  sun-filtered  tra- 
cery of  leaves,  and  rambling  roadways. 
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reveal  beneath  the  arching-  branches  new 
vistas  at  every  turn.  Near  the  lower 
gate  the  library — for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  residence  of  Maryland's  colonial 
and  State  Governors — is  so  happily  situated 
as  to  merit  the  praise  which,  ev^en  as  far 
back  as  1769,  confessed  that  "but  few 
mansions  in  the  most  rich  and  cultivated 
parts  of  England  are  adorned  with  such 
splendid  and  romantic  scenery. "  Stretch- 
ing on  either  side,  between  the  marine 
barracks  at  the  southeast  and  the  cadets' 
new  quarters  at  the  northwest,  are  the 
chapel,  officers'  quarters,  and  hospital. 
Nearer  the  river-front  the  armor}^  and  lab- 
oratory flank  the  steam-engineering  build- 
ing, and  further  southward,  the  observa- 
tory, museum,  and  seamanship  and  recita- 
tion halls  join  the  old  cadet  quarters,  now 
used  principally  as  offices,  and  as  apart- 
ments for  the  bachelor  instructors.  At 
right  angles  to  these,  and  almost  in  line 
with  the  library,  the  quaint,  liigh-dormer- 
ed  houses  dating  from  army  days  look 
with  disparaging  eyes  upon  the  spick  and 
span  freshness  of  the  superintendent's  new 
house,  and  thank  the  fates  wliich  have 
given  them  a  gentility,  a  little  faded,  a  little 
shabby,  it  may  be,  but  real,  and  still  red- 
olent of  the  good  old  times.  Where  the 
Severn  meets  an  inlet  from  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Windmill  Point  breasts  with  easy 
curve  the  shallow  water,  and  carries,  be- 
hind the  gun  park  at  its  edge,  the  circular 
gymnasium,  once  a  warlike  redoubt  bris- 
tling with  a  terrific  defiance  of  pop-guns 
at  the  foe  that  never  came.  The  monitor 
Passaic  and  the  steam -sloop  Wyoming 
swing  at  their  anchorages  in  the  river, 
and  flotillas  of  steam-launches  and  sail- 
ing cutters  cluster  about  a  long  w4iarf 
that  reaches  deep  w^ater,  and  holds  in 
safe  moorings  the  practice-ship  Constella- 
tion and  the  school-ship  Santee.  A  quiet 
peaceful  landscape  fitly  frames  all  this, 
for  these  school-days  jDrelude  lives  that 
will  be  filled  later  with  many  a  struggle 
on  stormy  seas  where  Nature  asserts  her- 
self. 

If  the  candidate  for  admission  is  bit- 
ten by  the  tarantula  of  anticipatory  de- 
light, he  riots  in  the  dissipations  of  drills 
looked  at,  when  he  ought  to  be  "  bone- 
ing"  for  the  examination  near  at  hand; 
and  his  eyes  kindle  and  Iris  cheeks  glis- 
ten as  he  sees  the  artillery  battalion  rush- 
ing in  quick  time,  in  column  of  platoons, 
down  the  campus  and  into  the  lower 
grounds.    Drag -ropes  are  tense,  wheels 


are  rattling,  red-cheeked  cadets  scamper 
over  the  soft  ground  with  springy  feet, 
and  there,  where  the  bay  view  opens,  a 
shrill  command  rings  out,  "  Fire  to  the 
front!  Right  front  into  line!  In  bat- 
tery! Ma-a-a-a-rcli !"  and  in  an  instant 
the  world  seems  transformed  at  a  bugle 
call.  Where  were  guided  ranks  and 
rigidly  dressed  pieces  is  now  the  gleam  of 
guns  darting  forward  and  sideways  at 
every  angle;  a  jumble  of  tossing  arms,  of 
nimble  legs,  of  white-gaitered  feet,  of  flut- 
tering guidons,  and  of  waving  banners. 
With  sharp  distinctness  voices  repeat  the 
orders  and  mingle  w4th  the  spinning 
of  spoke:hiddeii  wheels,  the  jangle  and 
jar  of  quickly  -  swung  trail  -  pieces,  the 
clattering  of  ammunition  boxes,  the  me- 
tallic ring  of  sponge  and  rammer;  and 
then — at  expectation's  very  edge — a  loud 
"bang"  awakens  the  echoes,  mumbling 
and  rumbling  hillward,  a  sphere  of  flame- 
slitted  smoke  rolls  cloud-like  over  the  tide- 
way; and  after  this  it  is  all  noise  and 
smoke,  all  smoke  and  noise,  with  dimly 
limned  figures,  loading,  firing,  sponging, 
and  other  forms  spectrally  outlined  in  the 
powder  fog,  dashing  backward  and  for- 
ward between  guns  and  quarter-gunner. 
At  last  the  bugle  rings  with  clarion  call, 
"Cease  firing!"  and  after  the  inevitably 
late  piece  has  had  its  deferred  but  obsti- 
nate last  word,  the  fight  is  ended,  the  day 
is  gallantly  won. 

When  the  candidate  has  passed  the 
mental  and  physical  examinations  he  re- 
ports to  the  superintendent,  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  deposits  twenty 
dollars  for  his  books,  and  such  an  addition- 
al sum  as  may  be  required  for  the  official 
outfit.  This  amount  is  specified  annual- 
ly, and  reached  last  year  a  total  of  $175 ; 
but  this  represents  everything,  and  from  it 
there  is  always  deducted  the  value  of  such 
clothing  brought  from  home  as  need  not 
be  of  standard  pattern.  One  month  after 
admission  he  is  credited  with  his  actual 
travelling  expenses  to  the  academy,  though 
this  must  be  refunded  if  he  resigns  volun- 
tarily within  a  year.  His  annual  pay  is 
$500,  and  begins  at  appointment,  but  while 
he  acknowledges  ite  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture, his  control  over  it  is  purely  nominal. 
He  pays  for  books,  clothing,  mess,  laun- 
dry, barber — indeed,  for  everything;  and 
all  these  expenses,  after  being  certified  by 
him  and  approved  by  the  superintendent, 
are  paid  and  charged  monthly  to  his  ac- 
count.   Every  year  sixty  dollars  are  re- 
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served  from  his  pay  for  a  graduation  out- 
fit, and  according  to  his  conduct  he  i^e- 
ceives  a  monthly  reward  of  pocket-mon- 
ey, usually  so  microscopic  as  to  keep  him 
in  the  traditionally  impecunious  condition 
that  every  where  is  the  hall  and  mint  mark 
of  a  midshipman.  As  soon  as  his  imme- 
diate material  necessities  are  settled,  he  is 
assigned  by  the  commandant  of  midship- 
men to  his  duties  in  the  preliminary  rou- 
tine, is  allowed  to  sport  a  uniform  cap, 
and  ordered  to  report  on  board  the  San- 
tee.  Unless  he  is  a  very  good  boy  indeed, 
this  is  apt  not  to  be  his  only  acquaintance 
Avith  the  school-ship.  Usually  he  becomes 
very  nautical  at  once,  and  the  earliest  of 
his  ambitions  is  to  go  aloft,  "to  mount,"  as 
the  shore  poet  has  chastely  put  it,  "the 
dizzy  tops" ;  but  the  gun  or  berth  deck 
claims  him  as  its  own,  and  his  first  nauti- 
cal achievement — slinging  the  hammock 
"which  will  be  his  bed  for  the  next  two 
months  or  more — teaches  him  that  in 
ways  marine  his  fingers  are  all  thumbs. 
He  takes  a  keen  delight  in  ordering  his 
outfit  and  in  stowing  his  locker  with  a  kit 
that  grows  wondrously,  and  he  is  some- 
what startled  with  the  courtesy  which 
splices  Mister  to  his  name. 

The  earliest  experiences  of  a  cadet  are 
not  in  harmony  with  his  new  dignity ;  he 
is  not  altogether  haj)py,  for  while  he  suf- 
fers from  no  direct  hazing — Captain  Ram- 
say and  Secretary  Chandler  settled  that  ef- 
fectually—  and  undergoes  no  such  "run- 
ning" as  my  contemi^oraries  endured,  still 
the  thinly  disguised  contumely,  the  silent 
though  stinging  scorn,  of  the  fourth  class 
men  are  hard  to  bear.  His  awkward- 
ness at  formations  ai'e  not  soothed  wdth 
fraternal  sympathy — except  he  be  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  for  the  cadets  from  that  splendid 
State  are  traditionally  clannish,  and  near- 
ly always  ' '  kin' '  to  each  other.  His  t  wo  "or 
more  weeks  of  Santee  life  are  soon  ended, 
and  with  beating  heart  and  happy  antici- 
patio'n  he  joins  the  sailing  frigate  Constel- 
lation. On  a  bright  June  morning  the 
senior  cadets  tumble  aloft,  the  topsails 
are  mast-headed,  and  at  last  the  voungster 
finds  himself  fairly  afloat  on  his  first  prac- 
tice cruise.  Before  this  is  ended  he  has 
learned  a  great  deal  of  marline-spike  sea- 
manship, and  has  decided  definitively  as 
to  his  fitness  for  the  profes'^ion ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  has  seen  it  in  many  interesting 
phases,  from  the  simplest  exercise  with 
sails  to  that  which  teaches  him  the  read- 
iest and  surest  means  of  saving  a  man 


overboard.  For  a  week  or  two  he  has 
drills  but  no  studies,  and  his  days  are 
set  in  ways  which  are  a  pleasant  over- 
ture before  the  prompter's  bell  lifts  the 
curtain  from  a  stage  where,  major  or 
minor  though  his  part  be,  earnest  labor 
is  expected.  These  are  rare  days,  too,  in 
anticipation,  and  so  filled  with  high  re- 
solves, let  us  hope,  that  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  leave  men  return,  is 
welcomed  gladly. 

The  next  day  studies  begin. 

nr. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  the  first  ending  on  the  Saturday 
nearest  January  30th,  the  second  upon 
the  last  day  of  May,  and  during  these 
eight  months  cadet  life  follows  a  routine 
which  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  results 
demanded. 

The  new  cadet  is  assigned  to  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class,  and  becomes  a  unit  in  an 
orga^iization  assimulating,  as  -far  as  may 
be,  that  of  a  ship  of  war.  He  is  station- 
ed in  one  of  twelve  crews,  each  of  which 
numbers  an  equal  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ent classes.  His  immediate  superiors  are 
two  cadet  petty  ofiicers,  chosen  from  the 
senior  classes,  and  known  as  First  and 
Second  Captains.  Three  crews  form  a  di- 
vision, commanded  by  a  Cadet  Lieutenant, 
and  officered  with  a  Cadet  Master  and  Ca- 
det Ensign — all  first  class  men.  These 
four  divisions  make  a  battalion,  having 
for  its  chief  a  Cadet  Lieutenant -Com- 
mander, and  for  its  Adjutant  an  addition- 
al Cadet  Lieutenant.  Special  privileges 
are  enjoyed  by  the  student  officers,  and 
orders  coming  through  them  are  official 
and  must  be  obeyed.  At  drills  and  prac- 
tical exercises  each  crew  mans  a  great 
gun,  a  howitzer  section,  or  a  boat,  and 
each  division  forms  a  howitzer  battery,  a 
gun  division,  an  infantry  company,  or  a 
boat  squadron. 

Two  cadets  are  quartered  in  each  room, 
and  as  discipline,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home,  here,  at  the  very  threshold,  the 
hardening  processes  commence.  The 
surroundings  are  rigorously  simple,  as 
needs  must  be  in  a  School  organized  upon 
the  theory  that  the  appointments  which 
extinguish  all  distinctions  of  wealth  for- 
bid any  of  its  manifestations.  Every- 
thing within  quarters  conforms  to  a 
standard  pattern,  and  as  the  display  of 
unauthorized  articles  is  a  serious  misde- 
meanor, this  regulation  is  rarely  violated. 
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The  room  is  always  in  charge  of  a  cadet, 
and  during  his  turn  of  duty,  which  alter- 
nates weekly,  and  begins  at  reveille  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  is  responsible  for  its 
cleanliness,  for  the  furniture,  for  govern- 
ment property,  and  for  any  violations  of 
the  interior  discipline.  He  must  sweep 
and  arrange  it  carefully  each  morning  for 
inspection ;  and  in  a  bill  of  imrticulars  as 
long  as  the  main  to  bowline,  he  is  directed 
what  the  outfit  must  be,  how  it  must  be 
arranged,  and  what  care  must  be  taken  of 
it.  He  has  an  iron  bedstead,  a  wooden 
chair,  a  wash-stand,  looking-glass,  rug, 
wardrobe,  and  a  table,  which  he  shares 
with  his  room-mate.  No  curtains,  maps, 
or  pictures  can  be  hung;  the  books  in 
actual  use  can  alone  be  in  evidence;  and 
the  gas  can  be  lighted  only  when  au- 
thorized and  necessary.  During  study 
hours  a  cadet  may  not  visit  another  room, 
nor  be  absent  from  his  own  unnecessari- 
ly; and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  sit  up  af- 
ter taps,  prepare  food,  or  give  the  slightest 
entertainment  in  his  quarters,  those  di- 
luted Walpurgis  night  festivals  so  dear  to 
the  undergraduate  marrow,  so  deadly  to 
the  matriculating  digestion,  are  unhonor- 
ed  and  unsung.     "Though  a  fiddle,"  says 


the  sea-proverb,  "is  as  good  as  ten  men 
on  a  tackle,  and  the  best  muscle  not  half 
so  strong  as  a  cheery  chanty,"  yet  is  the 
cadet  forbidden  to  practise  upon  any  mu- 
sical instrument  during  study  hours,  or 
at  any  time  on  Sunday,  even  if  his  psal- 
mody seeks  to  lift  itself  in  praise  "with 
trumpets,  also  shawms." 

Loud  talking,  boisterous  conduct,  and 
skylarking  mean  demerits  innumerable, 
and  the  Santees  deepest  deeps  yawn  for 
the  hardened  sinner  who,  like  Powhatan 
in  the  play,  is  caught  blowing  away  his 
cares  with  a  dhudeen,  or  raising  the 
limit  on  a  bobtail  flush,  or  —  liorresco 
ref evens  —  looking  upon  the  Annapolis 
vintage  when  it  is  red  in  the  cup.  Of 
course  many  of  the  hard  and  fast  reg- 
ulations are  broken  daily,  but  rarely  in 
serious  matters,  because  the  system  is  one 
of  severe  discipline  for  misdemeanors,  and 
of  liberal  privileges  for  good  conduct. 
Hence,  in  the  lowest,  most  material  sense, 
it  does  not  pay  to  be  in  trouble,  as  this  de- 
prives a  student  of  the  cakes  and  ale,  and 
ginger  hot  i'  the  mouth  too,  of  academy 
life.  Then  there  are  traditions,  stronger 
than  any  fear  of  punishment,  which  keep 
the  youngster  straight  in  the  course  he 
ought  to  steer;  for,  with  Hotspur,  he  is 
taught  to  think,  "I  am  not  covetous  of 
gold,  but  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor,  I 
am  the  most  offending  soul  alive."  In 
many  ways  the  cadet  can  never  escape  an 
unobtrusive  but  unwearied  surveillance, 
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and  in  others  his  liberty  of  action  is  un- 
trammelled, simply  because  he  is  on  his 
honor  not  to  violate  a  confidence  of  which, 
with  his  crew,  class,  or  corps,  he  is  a  co- 
trustee. 

IV. 

Summer  and  winter,  reveille  arouses  the 
cadet  at  six  o'clock ;  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  later  he  attends  morning"  roll-call,  and 
marches  to  breakfast.  The  purchase  and 
service  of  mess  supplies,  the  mess  outfit, 
and  the  bill  of  fare  are  duties  intrusted 
to  a  naval  paymaster.  Every  cadet  pays 
$35  as  a  mess  entrance  fee,  but  this  is 
charged  against  his  account,  and  is  re- 
funded when  he  leaves  the  academy. 
His  monthly  assessment  for  mess  bill 
and  laundry  averages  about  $22 ;  but  if, 
for  any  reason,  he  is  absent  on  leave  for  a 
week  or  longer  he  receives  credit  for  this 
absence  on  his  mess  account.  Breakfast 
lasts  thirty  minutes,  and  the  chaplain 
then  reads  morning  prayers.  During  the 
half-hour  recitation  which  follows,  ''sick 
cair'  is  sounded,  and  cadets  who  are  ill,  or 
who  think  they  are  incapacitated  for  the 
full  routine  of  studies  and  drills,  report  to 
the  surgeon  in  attendance.  This  officer 
jDrepares  a  list  of  those  excused  from  drills, 
and  another  of  those  whose  ailments  are 
serious  enough  to  forbid  all  work. 
Should  these  latter  cases  require  constant 
supervision,  they  are  sent  to  the  sick 
quarters. 

For  the  purpose  of  study  and  recitation 
the  day  is  divided  into  three  periods  of 
two  hours  each,  tlie  first  commencing  at 
7.55,  and  ending  at  10.10  a.m.  ;  the  second 
extending  from  10.20  a.m.  to  12.35  P.M.; 
and  the  third,  from  1.50  to  3.55  P.M.  Each 
cadet,  as  a  rule,  attends  three  recitations 
daily,  and  as  the  routine  is  regulated  so 
that  he  is  seldom  obliged  to  recite  more 
than  once  in  the  same  period,  lie  has  be- 
fore each  lesson  an  hour  'of  study,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  hours  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  employ  at  night  in  general  pre- 
paration. The  course  of  instruction  is 
grouped  under  the  special  departments 
of  (1)  Seamanship,  Naval  Construction, 
and  Naval  Tactics ;  (2)  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery; (3)  Astronomy,  Navigation,  and 
Survej^ing;  (4)  Steam-engineering;  (5)  Me- 
chanics and  Applied  Mathematics;  (6) 
Physics  and  Chemistry;  (7)  Mathematics; 

(8)  English  Studies,  History,  and  Law; 

(9)  Modern  Languages;  (10)  Mechanical 
Drawing;  and  (11)  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, this  last  including  "instruction  in 


the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  nar- 
cotics, with  special  reference  to  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  system." 

The  faculty,  known  here  as  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  consists  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  the 
eleven  heads  of  departments.    Tlie  direct 
supervision  of  the  institution  is  given  by 
law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  its 
government  is  assigned  to  a  superintend- 
ent, who  must  be  a  line  officer  not  below 
the  grade  of  commander.    The  enforce- 
ment of  interior  discipline  and  the  direc- 
tion of  drills  and  tactical  instruction  are 
intrusted  to  a  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
who  must  also  be  a  line  officer  not  below 
the  gi'ade  of  commander.    In  all  studies 
the  instruction  is  supervised  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  each  one  distributing  its 
\vork  among  the  assistants  assigned  to 
his  special  branch.    Without  going  into 
more  burdensome  details  than  are  un- 
avoidable, it  may  be  said  that  the  aca- 
.dendic  course  extends  over  four  years, 
and  is  divided  as  follows:  First  year,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  English,  History,  Rheto- 
ric, and  French;  second  year,  Trigonome- 
try, Descriptive  Geometry,  Aiialj'tical  Ge- 
ometry, English,  -History,  the  Constitu- 
tion,   Elementary    Physics,  '  Chemistry, 
French,  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  third 
year.  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  Sound, 
Light,  and  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Calculus,  Mechanics,  and  International 
Law ;  and  fourth  year.  Seamanship,  Naval 
Construction,  Naval  Tactics,  Ordnance, 
Gunnery,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Sur- 
veying, and  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  first  three 
years  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a  good  gener- 
al education,  and  that  in  the  last  year  the 
course  is  technically  adapted  to  the  naval 
service,  more  particular!}"  to  the  duties  of 
line  officers.    This  professional  tendency 
is  continued  through  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  which  are  passed  on  board  cruising 
vessels  of  the  navy.    Whatever  changes 
ouofht  to  be  made  in  the  curriculum — and 
nowhere  are  these  demands  more  intelli- 
gently and  earnestly  advocated  than  at 
the  academy — it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  its  arrangemetit  is  as  perfect  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.    There  is  in  every  de- 
tail an  economy  of  labor  and  a  fruition 
of  energy  which  forbid  the  vain  conserva- 
tism that  sacrifices  results  to  methods,  and 
looks  rather  to  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery than  to  the  work  expected  of  the 
machine. 
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Recitations  are  heard  by  sections,  wliicli 
usually  include  from  five  to  ten  students, 
so  that  all  instruction  is  individual  and 
direct.  While  this  imposes  a  great  bur- 
den upon  the  teachers,  still  it  is  borne 
with  an  unselfish  patience  that  entitles 
these  gentlemen  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
navy  and  of  the  nation.  Every  day  there 
is  a  drill  or  exercise,  which  begins  at  4.05 
P.M.,  and  may  continue  until  5.30  P.M. 
Though  this  instruction  is  distributed  un- 
der fort\^  heads,  it  may  be  grouped  for  il- 
lustration under  the  general  branches  of 
Seamanship,  Gunnery,  Infantry  Drill,  Na- 
val Tactics,  Small-arms,  Signalling,  Navi- 
gation, Surveying,  and  Physical  Exercise. 
Drills  are  strictly  progressive,  and  are 
held  usually  by  divisions,  though  at  in- 


tervals  the  corps  is  assembled  for  general 
instruction.  The  fourth  class  is  taught 
Seamanship — mainly  rigging-loft  work — 
Great -  gun  Exercise,  Infantry  Tactics, 
Field  Artillery,  Rowing,  Swinnning,  and 
Dancing.  The  next  year  the  last  three  are 
omitted,  and  Fencing  and  Target  Practice 
with  muskets  and  pistols  are  added.  In 
the  second  class  Pivot-gun  Drill  begins, 
the  target  practice  is  extended  to  Great 
Guns  and  Machine-pieces,  and  there  is  a 
capital  practical  coui'se  in  Steam  Machin- 
ery and  Signalling.  In  the  first  class  year 
Steam  Tactics,  Monitor  Exercise.  Pivot- 
gun  Target  Practice,  Torpedoes.  Naviga- 
tion, Surveying,  and  Boxing  complete  the 
course.  Gunnery,  Seamanship,  and  Steam 
Exercises  take  place  at  anchor  and  under 
way,  so  that  before  the  four  years  are  end- 
ed each  cadet  has  received  individual  in- 


struction in  the  details  of  tbese  sciences, 
from  the  manual  labor  of  a  landsman, 
coal-heaver,  and  powder-man,  up  to  the 
command  of  the  ship  and  battery,  and  to 
the  charge  of  the  machinery  under  w^ay. 
After  the  daily  drill  there  is  recreation 
until  evening  roll-call  at  6.30.  This  is 
followed  by  supper  and  another  recrea- 
tion period,  w^hicli  ends  at  7.30.  Studies 
continue  until  9.30,  and  then,  with  gun- 
fire and  tattoo,  the  day's  work  is  over. 
For  a  happy  half -hour  books  and  drills 
and  all  the  petty  cares  and  failures  of 
the  hour  are  forgotten;  the  grim  building 
is  merry  with  boyish  voices;  the  tinkle  of 
guitars,  the  resonant  twang  of  banjoes, 
and  the  chorus  of  old -day  songs  are 
heard.    But  body  and  mind  are  tired,  and 


b\^-and-by  lights  disappear,  voices  grow 
lower,  the  bugles  sound  taps,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  quarters  sli})  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  cadet's  long  day  is  done. 

Such  is  the  brief  and  colorless  record  of 
daily  life  at  the  academy.  Summed  up, 
it  gives  a  student  eight  hours  for  sleep, 
five  and  a  half  for  studies,  three  for  reci- 
tations, two  for  drills  and  formations,  one 
and  a  half  for  mess,  and  four  for  recrea- 
tion, though  during  this  play-time  official 
interruptions  often  make  his  leisure  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  day.  Saturday  is  a 
half-holiday,  and  studies  and  recitations 
end  at  10.10  a.m.,  and  drills  at  12.30  p.m. 
After  Sunday  inspection  or  muster, church 
service  is  held.  This  is  non-sectarian  in 
character,  and  attendance  is  obligatory 
except  in  the  case  of  cadets  who  have,  at 
the  written  request  of  their  parents  or 
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guardians,  received  permission  to  attend 
the  Annapolis  churches  of  their  home 
faiths.  These  church  parties  march  to 
and  from  town  in  charge  of  a  senior 
cadet,  who  is  expected  to  maintain  order 
and  report  violations  of  discipline. 

Written  examinations  take  place 
monthly,  and  the  academic  standing  for 
that  period  is  determined  by  adding  the 
mean  of  a  cadet's  weekly  averages  (multi- 
plied by  two)  to  the  examination  mark, 
and  then  dividing  the  sum  by  three.  A 
statement  of  this  standing,  together  with 
the  number  of  demerits  received  and  the 
relative  class  rank  attained,  is  bulletined 
for  the  information  of  the  corps,  and  for- 
warded monthly  to  the  cadet's  parents  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  is  so  artificial  or 
so  arbitrary — mainly  in  the  preponderance 
given  to  mathematical  attainments — as  to 
drive  out  of  the  service  many  cadets  who 
otherwise  would  make  capital  officers. 
But  years  of  experience  have  proved  that 
those  who  have  the  best  standing  in  the 
pure  or  applied  mathematics,  also  show 
higher  capacity  and  superior  industry  in 
the  other  branches. 

So  the  busy  year  runs  away,  but  not  un- 
happily ;  for  though  these  details  may  seem 
as  joy-productive  as  the  Homeric  enumera- 
tion of  the  ships,  still  cadet  life  is  not  all 
work  and  no  play,  and  our  nautical  Jack 
is  far  from  being  a  dull  boy.  He  has  his 
breathing  spaces,  his  privileges,  his  amuse- 
ments. Should  it  be  band  hour  or  recre- 
ation time,  he  will  find  the  law*ns  and 
pathways  thronged  with  visitors,  among 
them  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  who 
saunter  with  their  young  heroes  in  navy 
blue  under  the  maples  embowering  Love 
Lane,  or  along  the  pleasant  road  winding 
maze-like  by  the  granite  shaft  that  tells 
how  Herndon  died.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons leave  is  granted — its  frequency  de- 
pending upon  the  student's  standing  and 
conduct ;  the  first  grade  going  weekly ;  the 
next,  every  fortnight ;  and  the  irrTmortals  of 
the  last  division,  but  once  a  month.  This 
liberty  begins  at  dinner  formation,  and  con- 
tinues for  the  first  class  until  gun-fire  at  9. 30 
P.M.,  and  for  the  others  until  evening  roll- 
call.  In  addition  to  these  general  privi- 
leges, a  first  or  second  class  man  in  the 
highest  conduct  grade  has  leave  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  where  especially  good  be- 
havior and  standing  warrant  the  privilege, 
permission  is  given  to  visit  Baltimore  or 


Washington.  Though  this  seems  rather 
hard  on  the  pent-up  third  grade,  still  these 
careless  young  gentlemen  do  not  suffer  as 
much  as  might  be  imagined,  for,  at  the 
best,  Annapolis  is  a  dull  town,  and  nearly 
all  amusements  are  found  within  the 
academy  walls.  Naturally  these  take  the 
form  of  athletic  exercises  and  competi- 
tions. There  are  class  clubs  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  course  an  academy  crew,  nine,  and 
eleven,  for  stirring  holiday  matches  with ' 
the  athletes  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton, 
Georgetown,  or  St.  John's.  During  rec- 
reation hours  the  tennis  courts,  pistol-gal- 
lery, and  bowling-alley  may  be  used,  and 
on  Saturdays  the  trim  steam-launches  and 
graceful  sailing  cutters  are  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  viho,  like  Pepys,  "will  take 
by  boat  a  holiday  in  merry  company." 

Hops  are  given  in  the  g3^mnasium  Sat- 
urday nights  after  Thanksgiving,  and 
twice  a  year  two  large  balls  make  joy- 
ous the  hearts  of  many  maidens  whose 
drearhs  for  weeks,  have  revolved  in  a  cir- 
cle, the  centre  of  which  is  the  band-stand 
in  the  armory,  where  these  entertain- 
ments take  place.  During  the  winter  the 
officers  have  private  theatricals,  to  which 
the  cadets  are  invited,  and  an  annual 
tournament  enables  the  first  class  men  to 
exhibit  their  strength  and  grace  as  sw^ords- 
men,  club-swingers,  boxers,  and  ground 
and  lofty  tumblers.  Every  form  of  legit- 
imate sport  is  encouraged  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  so,  when  the  annual  exami- 
nation comes  in  with  the  pleasant  days  of 
May,  parents  mark  with  delight  the  phys- 
ical developments  of  a  year.  They  see 
broadening  chests,  rosy  cheeks,  clear  eyes, 
tense  muscles,  pink  skins,  and  bodies  as 
hard  as  nails.  Gone  into  thin  air  is  the 
awkward,  shambling  walk,  and  instead 
there  is  an  upright,  v/ell- balanced — not 
automatic — carriage,  and  a  swinging  gait 
totally  unlike  the  absurd  strut,  let  us  say, 
of  the  German  soldier  on  parade,  and 
nearly  akin  to  the  graceful  swing  which 
has  made  the  marching  of  New  York's 
Seventh  Regiment  famous  everywhere. 

Examinations  are  soon  over,  the  gradu- 
ating class  goes  out  into  the  service  for 
its  professional  couf'se  afloat,  shore  duty 
ends,  and  the  new  third  class  man  begins 
his  two  months'  busy  life  on  shipboard. 

V. 

"Sir," said  Dr.  Johnson,  "no  man  will 
be  a  sailor  who  has  contrivance  enough 
to  get  himself  into  jail;"  and,  "  Sir,"  un- 
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dauntedly    answers  the 
youngster,  with  his  first 
practice  cruise  still  un- 
sailed— ' '  Sir,  what  an  aw-  ^ 
ful  humbug  you  can  be 
sometimes  I"   In  the  acad- 
emy world  this  initiatory 
cruise  is  eagerly  expected 
by  the  cadet  who  entered  — 
eiofht  months  before,  be- 
cause    his  surroundings 
have  magnified  its  mys- 
teries, and  given  no  little 
self-importance  to  those 
who  have  made,  if  not  the 
deep-water  voyages  of  the  old  days,  at 
least  the  run  between  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 


BAND  HOUR. 


Curiously  enough,  tlie  academy's  first 
practice  vessel  was  a  steamer,  tlie  John 
Hancock^  though  in  the  same  sunnner  of 
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1851  the  midshipmen  cruised  at  sea  and 
off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  the  sloop  of  war 
Preble.  Before  the  school  was  reorganized 
in  that  year,  the  course  had  been  always 
interrupted  half-way  by  an  obligatory 
three  years'  service  at  sea  in  a  cruising 
ship  of  war;  but  as  this  dissipated  the 
benefits  of  instruction  before  habits  of 
study  were  formed,  a  curriculum  extend- 
ing through  four  successive  years,  with 
an  annual  practice  cruise,  was  adopted. 
Since  1851  cruises  have  never  been 
omitted,  except  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  academy  was  moved  to 
Newport.  From  the  modest  beginning 
with  the  John  Hancock  the  value  of  the 
sea- work  was  found  to  be  so  great,  and 
the  corps  had  so  much  increased,  that 
the  midshipmen,  during  and  for  some 
years  after  the  w^ar,  cruised  not  in  a  sin- 
gle ship  as  at  present,  but  in  a  squadron. 

As  soon  as  the  first  and  third  classes 
and  all  the  new  appointments  report  on 
board,  with  their  bags  and  hammocks,  they 
take  up  a  routine  which  considers  them 
purely  and  simply  as  man-o'- war's  men. 
They  are  stationed,  berthed,  and  messed 
upon  the  regular  cruising-ship  system,  al- 
though the  first  class  men  are  divided  into 
details,  the  duties  of  which  differ  widely, 
and  alternate  weekly.  In  one  group  they 
act  as  officers  of  the  forecastle,  tops,  gang- 
way, and  quarter-deck,  and  as  mates  of 
decks ;  in  the  other  they  are  rated  as  petty 
officers  and  seamen.  The  junior  class 
men  are  divided  into  watches,  and  distrib- 
uted as  forecastle  men,  fore,  main, and  miz- 
zen  top  men,  and  after-guards;  they  pull 
the  boats,  man  the  gear,  handle  the  sails, 
take  the  wheel,  keep  watch-and- watch  at 
sea,  stand  lookouts,  and,  indeed,  perform 
all  the  duties,  except  cleaning  ship,  of  or- 
dinary seamen  and  landsmen  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  regular  crew  of  eighty  odd  men 
man  the  starboard  battery,  the  cadets  tlie 
port  battery;  but  in  pulling  and  hauling 
about  decks  all  work  together.  The  first 
night  on  board  is  still  mildly  exciting  for 
the  new  appointments,  but  not  as  it  was 
in  the  old  days,  before  ''hazing,"  which 
is  generally  silly,  often  barbarous,  and  al- 
ways useless,  was  stamped  out. 

Within  a  few  days  the  cadets  shake  eas- 
ily into  their  places,-  and  by  going  over 
the  mast-head  every  mornrhg,  sending  up 
and  down  the  light  spars,  and  being  or- 
dered to  get  a  pull  here  and  a  pull  there 
and  a  long  pull  altogether  everywhere, 
during  the   best  part  of  their  waking 


hours,  they  soon  acquire  a  nautical  air 
and  a  fairly  good  grip  upon  the  strange 
surroundings.  Two  or  three  days  later 
the  Constellation  drops  down  the  Annap- 
olis Roads,  stands  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  long-looked-for  cruise  begins. 
Practical  work  commences  at  once,  and 
if  the  winds  be  unfavorable,  and  they  are 
usually,  the  ship  beats  down  the  bay  in 
the  daytnne,  and  anchors  at  sunset.  Here 
the  new  cadet  sees  the  envied  senior  class 
men  in  charge  of  the  deck,  make  and  take 
in  sail,  tack,  wear,  boxhaul,  and  chapel 
ship ;  sees  him  occasionally  miss  stays  and 
box  her  off,  heave  to,  get  casts  of  the  deep- 
sea  lead,  shift  sails  and  spars,  reef  and 
shake  out  reefs,  and  bring  the  ship  to 
an  anchor.  All  this  time  he  is  doing 
yeoman's  service  himself;  his  hands  get 
horny  and  hard;  his  white  working 
clothes  are  tarry,  and  he  is  so  "used  to 
"  stamping  and  going  it"  that  when  night 
comes  he, is  glad  to  turn  in  early,  and 
leaVe  the  hardships  of  anchor  watch  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  triumphs  of 
the  quarter-deck.  After  Hampton  Roads 
are  reached,  the  vessel  lies  at  anchor  for 
a  week  or  more ;  but  this  is  a  busy  season, 
and  all  day  long  there  are  great-gun,  com- 
pany, pistol,  or  small-arm  drills,  fire  quar- 
ters, boats  armed  and  equipped,  or  that 
stirring  exercise  when  the  crew  and  cadets 
are  called  to  "abandon  ship."  This  drill 
is  usually  executed  without  previous  warn- 
ing, exactly  as  it  might  be  needed  in  any 
sudden  emergency,  as  in  a  collision,  or 
danger  of  foundering  on  the  high  sea ;  but 
within  a  moment  after  the  order  rings 
out,  every  one  is  at  his  station ;  some  low- 
er the  boats,  others  stand  sentry  over  the 
falls,  so  no  unauthorized  or  panic-stricken 
person  may  enter  without  orders ;  the  ma- 
jority pass  VI p  provisions  and  w^ater,  cook- 
ing utensils,  arms,  ammunition,  and  nau- 
tical instruments;  there  is  heard  every- 
where the  rush  of  feet,  the  whimper  of 
boat-falls  as  the  davits  creak  and  com- 
plain with  the  strain  and  the  weight  of 
the  crews  lowering  themselves  by  stopper 
or  halyards;  from  every  gun-port  willing 
hands  pass  stores  into  the  cutters,  and 
when  ready,  each' reports  its  name  and 
number.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  if  the 
discipline  be  good,  the  crew  is  embarked 
in  cutters,  wliale-boats,  launches,  gig,  and 
dingy,  all  submerged  almost  to  their  gun- 
wales, and  the  ship  is  abandoned — offi- 
cially. 

The  distant,  unvisited  delights  of  For- 
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tress  Monroe  are  soon  left  behind;  the 
ship  runs  down  the  Roads  with  a  free  and 
a  gallant  wind,  let  us  hope;  a  departure 
is  taken  from  the  Capes,  and  the  Con- 
stellatioyi  stands  seaward.  For  the  most 
part,  cruises  are  made  to  the  northward 
and  eastward,  sometimes  in  Long-  Island 
Sound,  and  Gardiner's  and  Buzzard's  bays, 
sometimes  between  Nantucket  and  the 
w^estern  limits  of  the  Gulf-Stream. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  exercises,  and 
to  the  demands  made  by  the  exigencies  of 
w^eather  upon  a  sailing  ship,  practical  in- 
struction is  regularly  given.  This  is  rig- 
orously progressive,  and  includes  X)racti- 
cal  work  in  seamanship,  navigation,  and 
gunnery. 

The  Constellation  sails  slowly  south- 
ward early  in  August,  and  arrives  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  about  the  15th.  At  For- 
tress Monroe  the  monotony  of  the  cruise 
is  invariably  broken  by  the  long-expected 
ball  given  at  the  H\-geia  Hotel.  Slowh^ 
the  last  w^eeks  come  and  go;  and  a  very 
happy  day  is  it  indeed  when  the  Con- 
stellation picks  up  her  old  anchorage  in 
the  inner  harbor  of  Annapolis,  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class  men  go  on 
leave  for  a  month. 

•  And  by  no  one  is  this  leave  more  appre- 
ciated or  better  deserved  than  by  the  sec- 
ond class  men.  During  the  summer  they 
have  lived  on  board  the  Santee,2i\\(S.  have 
been  given  ten  weeks  of  thoroughly  prac- 
tical work  in  the  machine  shop;  in  run- 
ning steam  -  cutters  ;  in  target  practice, 
afloat  and  ashore,  with  howitzers,  ma- 
chine pieces,  and  great  guns ;  in  boat 
drill,  sail  and  steam  tactics,  and  in  sig- 
nalling with  the  navy  and  the  army  codes. 
Fifty -four  hours  of  this  period  were  spent 


at  the  work-benches  of  the  steam^engi- 
neering  building  or  in  running  the  shop 
engines,  and  w^lien  the  1st  of  September 
gives  them  a  well-earned  holiday,  they 
have  something  more  than  a  rough  ac- 
quaintance with  workshop  tools  and  ap- 
pliances. 

The  youngster  is  now  a  proud  and  am- 
bitious third  class  man,  now  a  second,  and 
almost  before  he  begins  to  realize  his  dig- 
nity and  honor  in  academy  ways  his  grad- 
uating day  has  come.  The  Board  of  Vis- 
itors— those  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
seigniors,  selected  from  the  navy,  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  from  civil 
life — have  heard  him  recite,  have  seen 
him  drill,  have  looked  wise  and  overbur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  responsibili- 
ty, have  written  the  capital  report,  w^hich 
is  so  complimentary,  so  frank,  so  full  of 
recommendations  that  are — worse  luck — 
rarely  read  and  seldom  adopted.  Our 
happy  youth  has  won  the  company  flag, 
for  he  is,  of  course,  a  ranking  cadet  offi- 
cer, and  has  Avorked  hard  to  make  his  di- 
vision victor  in  this  traditional  competi- 
tion. Then  comes  the  solemn  hour.  His 
cheeks  are  flushed;  his  heart  beats  inter- 
mittentl}';  he  listens  to  the  long  address, 
hears  his  name,  catches  the  loud  roar  of 
applause — his  own  division  loudest,  most 
earnest  of  all — receives  his  diploma,  and 
his  school-days  are  over;  his  world  is  all 
before  him.  Two  years  afterward  he  re- 
turns from  sea,  and  is  examined;  if  he 
passes  successfully,  and  there  is  a  vacancy, 
he  is  appointed  to  the  line,  and  to  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  navj',  or  to  the  ma- 
rine corps;  if  there  is  no  ^)lace  for  him  he 
is  given  a  certificate  of  graduation,  an 
honorable  discharge,  and  one  year's  pay. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GOBO  STRIKES. 

ONE  day — it  was  about  a  week  after 
Allan  Quatermain  told  me  his  story 
of  the  "Three  Lions"  and  of  the  moving- 
death  of  Jim- Jim — he  and  I  were  walking 
home  together  on  the  termination  of  a 
day's  shooting.  He  had  about  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  shooting  round  the  place  he 
bought  in  Yorkshire,  over  a  hundred  of 
which  were  wood.  It  was  the  second  year 
of  his  occupation  of  the  estate,  and  already 
he  had  reared  a  very  fair  head  of  phea- 
sants, for  he  was  an  all-round  sportsman, 
and  as  fond  of  shooting  with  a  shot-gun 
as  with  an  eight-bore  rifle.  We  were 
three  guns  that  day,  Sir  Henry  Curtis,  old 
Quatermain,  and  mj^self,  but  Sir  Henry 
had  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon in  order  to  meet  his  agent  and  in- 
spect an  outlying  farm  where  a  new  shed 
was  wanted.  He  was,  however,  coming 
back  to  dinner,  and  going  to  bring  Captain 
Good  with  him,  for  Brayley  Hall  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  Grange. 
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We  had  met  with  very  fair  sport,  con- 
sidering that  we  were  only  going  through 
outlying  covers  for  cocks.  I  think  that 
we  had  killed  twenty-seven,  a  woodcock, 
and  a  leash  of  partridges  which  we  had 
got  out  of  a  driven  covey.  On  our  way 
home  there  lay  a  long  narrow  spinney 
which  was  very  favorite  "lie"  for  wood- 
cock, and  generally  held  a  pheasant  or 
two  as  well. 

"W^ell,  what  do  you  say,"  said  old 
Quatermain — "shall  we  beat  through  this 
for  a  finish  ?" 

I  assented,  and  he  called  to  the  keeper, 
who  was  following  with  a  little  knot  of 
beaters,  and  told  him  to  beat  the  spinney. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the  man; 
"  but  it's  getting  wonderful  dark,  and  the 
wind's  rising  a  gale.  It  will  take  you  all 
your  time  to  hit  a  woodcock  if  the  spinney 
holds  one." 

"You  show  us  the  woodcock,  Jeffries," 
answered  Quatermain,  quickly,  for  he 
never  liked  being  crossed  in  anything  to 
do  w^th  sport,  "and  we  will  look  after 
shooting  them." 
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The  man  turned  and  went  rather  sulki- 
ly. I  heard  him  say  to  the  under-keeper, 
"He's  pretty  good  the  master  is,  I'm  not 
saying  he  isn't,  but  if  he  kills  a  woodcock 
in  this  light  and  wind,  I'm  a  Dutchman !" 

I  think  that  Quatermain  heard  him  too, 
thougli  he  said  nothing.  The  wind  was 
rising  every  minute,  and  by  the  time  the 
beat  began,  it  was  blowing  big  guns.  I 
stood  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  spin- 
ney, which  curved  round  somewhat,  and 
Quatermain  stood  at  the  left,  some  forty 
paces  from  me.  Presently  an  old  cock- 
pheasant  came  rocketing  over  me,  look- 
ing as  though  the  feathers  were  all  being 
blown  out  of  his  tail.  I  missed  him  clean 
with  the  first  barrel,  and  was  never  more 
pleased  with  myself  in  my  life  than  when 
I  doubled  him  up  with  the  second,  for  the 
shot  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  the  faint 
light  I  could  just  see  Quatermain  nodding 
liis  head  in  approval,  when  through  the 
groaning  of  the  trees  I  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  beaters :  ' '  Cock  forward, "  ' '  Cock  to 
the  right."  Then  came  a  whole  volley  of 
shouts:  "  Woodcock  to  the  right,"  "Cock 
to  the  left,"  "Cock  over." 

I  looked  up,  and  presently  caught  sight 
of  one  of  the  woodcock  coming  down 
the  wind  upon  me  like  a  flash.  In  that 
dim  light  I  could  not  follow  all  his  move- 
ments as  he  zigzagged  through  the  naked 
tree-tops;  indeed,  I  could  only  see  him 
when  his  wings  flitted  up.  Now  he  was 
passing  me.  Bang,  and  a  flick  of  the 
wing.  I  had  missed  him.  Bang  again. 
Surely  he  was  down.  No;  there  lie  went 
to  my  left. 

"Cock  to  you,"  I  shouted,  stepping 
forward  so  as  to  get  Quatermain  between 
me  and  the  faint  angry  light  of  the  dying 
day,  for  I  wanted  to  see  if  he  would 
"  wipe  my  eye."  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
wonderful  shot,  but  that  cock  would,  I 
thought,  puzzle  him. 

I  saw  him  raise  his  gun  ever  so  little 
and  bend  forward,  and  at  that  moment 
out  flashed  two  woodcock  into  the  open, 
the  one  I  had  missed  to  his  right,  and  the 
other  to  his  left.  At  tlie  same  time  a 
fresh  shout  arose  of  "Woodcock  over," 
and  looking  down  the  spinney  I  saw  a 
third  bird  high  up  in  the  air,  beit.ig  blown 
along  like  a  brown  and  whirling  leaf 
straight  over  Quatermain's  head.  And 
then  followed  the  prettiest  little  bit  of 
shooting  that  I  ever  saw.  The  bird  to  the 
right  was  flying  low,^  not  ten  yards  from 
the  line  of  a  hedge-row,  and  Quatermain 


took  him  first  because  he  would  become 
invisible  the  soonest  of  any.  Indeed,  no- 
body who  had  not  his  hawk's  eyes  could 
have  seen  to  shoot  him.  But  he  saw  him 
well  enough  to  kill  him  dead  as  a  stone! 
Then  turning  sharply,  he  pulled  on  the 
second  bird  at  about  forty-five  yards,  and 
over  he  went.  By  this  time  the  third  wood- 
cock was  nearly  over  him  and  flying  very 
high,  straight  down  the  wind,  a  hundred 
feet  up  or  more,  I  should  say.  I  saw  him 
glance  at  it  as  he  opened  his  gun,  threw  out 
the  right  cartridge  and  slipped  in  another, 
turning  round  as  he  did  so.  By  this  time 
the  cock  was  nearly  fifty  yards  away  from 
him,  and  travelling  like  a  flash.  Lifting 
his  gun,  he  fired  after  it,  and,  wonderful  as 
tlie  shot  was,  killed  it  dead.  A  tearing 
gust  of  wind  caught  the  dead  bird  and 
blew  it  right  away  like  a  leaf  torn  from  an 
oak,  so  that  it  fell  a  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  off  Qr  more. 

"I  say,  Quatermain,"  I  said  to  him 
when  the  beaters  were  up,  "do  you  often 
do  this  sort  of  thing  ?" 

"Well,"  he  answered,  with  a  dry  smile, 
"the  last  time  I  had  to  load  three  shots  as 
quickly  as  that  was  at  rather  larger  game. 
It  was  at  elephants.  1  killed  them  all 
three  as  dead  as  I  killed  those  woodcock; 
but  it  very  nearly  went  the  other  way,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  mean  that  they  very 
nearly  killed  me."  ' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  keeper  came 
up.  ' '  Did  you  happen  to  get  one  of  them 
there  cocks,  sir  ?"  he  said,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  did  not  in  the  least  expect  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"Well,  yes,  Jeffries,"  answered  Quater- 
main. ' '  You  will  find  one  of  them  by  the 
hedge,  and  another  about  fifty  yards  out 
by  the  plough  there  to  the  left." 

The  keeper  had  turned  to  go,  looking  a 
little  astonished,  when  Quatermain  called 
him  back. 

"Stop  a  bit,  Jeffries,"  he  said.  "You 
see  that  pollard  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  off  ?  Well,  there  should  be 
another  woodcock  down  in  a  line  with  it, 
about  sixty  paces  out  in  the  field." 

"Well,  if  that  beant  the  very  smartest 
bit  of  shooting,"  murmured  Jeffries,  and 
departed.  After  that  we  went  home,  and 
in  due  course  Sir  Henry  Curtis  and  Cap- 
tain Good  turned  up  to  dinner,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  tightest  and  most  ornamental 
dress  suit  I  ever  stlw.  I  remember  that 
the  waistcoat  was  adorned  with  five  pink 
coral  l^uttons. 
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It  was  a  very  pleasant  dinner.  Old 
Quatermain  was  in  excellent  humor,  in- 
duced, I  think,  by  the  recollection  of  his 
triumphover  the  doubting  Jeffries,  Good, 
too,  was  full  of  anecdotes.  He  told  us  a 
most  miraculous  story  of  how  he  once 
went  shooting  ibex  in  Kashmir.  These 
ibex,  according  to  Good,  he  stalked  early 
and  late  for  four  entire  days.  At  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  within  range  of  the  flock,  which 
consisted  of  a  magnificent  old  ram,  with 
horns  so  long  that  I  am  afraid  to  mention 
their  measure,  and  five  or  six  females. 
Good  crawled  upon  his  stomach,  painful- 
ly taking  shelter  behind  rocks,  till  he  was 
within  two  hundred  yards;  then  he  drew 
a  fine  bead  upon  the  old  ram.  At  this 
moment,  however,  a  diversion  occurred. 
Some  wandering  native  of  the  hills  ap- 
peared upon  a  distant  mountain-top.  The 
females  turned,  and  rushing  over  a  rock, 
vanished  from  Good's  ken.  But  the  old 
ram  took  a  bolder  course.  In  front  of 
him  stretched  a  mighty  crevasse  at  least 
thirty  feet  in  width.  He  went  at  it  with 
a  bound.  Wliilst  he  was  in  mid-air  Good 
fired,  and  killed  him  dead.  The  ram  turn- 
ed a  complete  somersault  in  space,  and 
fell  in  such  fashion  that  his  horns  hook- 
ed themselves  upon  a  big  projection  of  the 
opposite  cliffs.  There  he  hung,  till  Good, 
after  a  long  and  painful  detour,  gracefully 
dropped  a  lasso  over  him  and  fished  him  up. 

This  moving  tale  of  wild  adventure  was 
received  with  undeserved  incredulity. 

"Well,"  said  Good,  "if  you  fellows 
won't  believe  my  story  when  I  tell  it — a 
perfectly  true  story,  mind — perhaps  one  of 
you  will  give  us  a  better;  I'm  not  partic- 
ular if  it  is  true  or  not."  And  he  lapsed 
into  a  dignified  silence. 

"Now,  Quatermain,"  I  said,  "don't  let 
Good  beat  you;  let's  hear  how  you  killed 
those  elephants  you  were  talking  about 
this  evening  just  after  you  shot  the  wood- 
cocks." 

"Well,"  said  Quatermain,  dryly,  and 
with  something  like  a  twinkle  in  his 
brown  eyes,  "it  is  very  hard  fortune  for 
a  man  to  have  to  follow  on  Good's  'spoor.' 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  that  running 
giraffe,  which,  as  you  will  remember,  Cur- 
tis, we  saw  Good  bowl  over  with  a  Mar- 
tini rifle  at  three  hundred  yards,  I  should 
almost  have  said  that  this  was  an  impos- 
sible tale." 

Here  Good  looked  up  with  an  air  of 
indignant  innocence. 


"However,"  he  went  on,  rising  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  "if  you  fellows  like,  I 
will  spin  you  a  yarn." — 

I  was  telling  one  of  you  the  other  night 
about  those  three  lions,  and  how  the  lion- 
ess finished  my  unfortunate  "  voorlooper" 
Jim-Jim,  the  boy  whom  we  buried  in  the 
bread-bag. 

Well,  after  that  little  experience  I 
thought  that  I  would  settle  down  a  bit, 
so  I  went  in  for  a  venture  with  a  man 
who,  being  of  a  speculative  mind,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  running  a  store  at 
Pretoria  upon  strictly  cash  principles. 
The  arrangement  was  that  I  should  find 
the  capital,  and  he  the  experience.  Our 
partnership  was  not  of  a  long  duration. 
Tlie  Boers  refused  to  pay  cash,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  months  my  partner  had  the 
capital  and  I  had  the  experience.  After 
this  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  store- 
keeping  was  not  in  my  line,  and  having 
four  hundred  pounds  left,  I  sent  my  boy 
Harry  to  a  school  in  Natal,  and  buying 
an  outfit  with  what  remained  of  the  mon- 
ey, started  upon  a  big  trip.  This  time  I 
determined  to  go  furtlier  afield  than  I  had 
ever  been  before,  so  I  got  a  passage  for  a 
few  pounds  in  a  trading  brig  that  ran  be- 
tween Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay.  From 
Delagoa  Bay  I  marched  inland,  accompa- 
nied by  twenty  porters,  with  the  idea  of 
striking  up  north  toward  the  Limpopo, 
and  keeping  parallel  to,  but  at  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast.  For  the  first  twenty  days  of 
our  journey  we  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
fever — that  is,  my  men  did,  for  I  think 
that  I  am  fever-proof.  Also  I  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  the  camp  in  meat,  for 
although  the  country  proved  to  be  very 
sparsely  populated,  there  was  but  little 
game  about.  Indeed,  during  all  that 
time  I  hardly  killed  anything  larger  than 
a  water-buck,  and  water-buck  is,  as  you 
know,  not  very  appetizing  food.  On  the 
twentieth  day,  however,  we  came  to  the 
banks  of  a  largish  river,  the  Gonooroo 
it  was  called.  This  I  crossed,  and  then 
struck  inland  toward  a  great  range  of 
mountains,  a  continuation,  5s  I  believe, 
of  the  Drakenberg-  range  that  skirts  the 
coast  of  Natal,  the  blue  crests  of  which 
we  could  see  lying  on  the  distant  heavens 
like  a  shadow.  From  this  main  range  a 
great  spur  shot  out  some  fifty  miles  or  so 
toward  the  coast,  ending  abruptly  in  one 
tremendous  peak.    This  spur  I  discover- 
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ed  separated  the  territories  of  two  cliiefs 
named  Nala  and  Wambe,  Wambe's  terri- 
tory being"  to  the  north  and  Nala's  to  the 
south.  Nala  ruled  a  tribe  of  bastard  Zu- 
lus called  the  Butiana,  and  Wambe  a  much 
larger  tribe  called  the  Matuku,  which 
presented  marked  Basutu  characteristics. 
For  instance,  they  had  doors  and  veran- 
das to  their  huts,  worked  skins  perfectly, 
and  wore  a  waist-cloth,  and  not  a  moocha. 
The  Butiana  were  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  Matuku,  having  been  surprised  by 
them  some  twenty  years  before,  and  mer- 
cilessly slaughtered  down.  The  tribe 
was,  however,  now  recovering,  and,  as 
you  may  imagine,  it  did  not  love  the  Ma- 
tuku. 

Well,  I  heard  as  I  went  along  that  ele- 
phants were  very  plentiful  in  the  dense 
forests  that  lay  upon  the  slopes  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  bordered 
Wambe's  territory.  Also  I  heard  a  very 
ill  report  of  that  worthy  himself,  who  lived 
in  a  kraal  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain 
which  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be 
practically  impregnable.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  the  most  cruel  chief  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  that  he  had  murdered  in  cold 
blood  an  entire  party  of  English  gentle- 
men who  some  seven  years  before  had 
gone  into  his  country  to  hunt  elephants. 
They  had  an  old  friend  of  mine  with  them 
as  guide,  John  Every  by  name,  and  often 
had  I  mourned  over  his  untimely  death. 
All  the  same,  Wambe  or  no  Wambe,  I  de- 
termined to  hunt  elephant  in  his  country. 
I  never  was  afraid  of  natives,  and  I  was 
not  going  to  show  the  white-feather  now. 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  fatalist,  as  you  fellows 
know,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
it  was  fated  that  Wambe  should  send  me 
to  join  my  old  friend  John  Every,  I  should 
have  to  go,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
Meanwhile  I  meant  to  hunt  elephant  with 
a  peaceful  heart. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  our 
sighting  the  great  peak  we  found  our- 
selves beneath  its  mighty  shadow.  Still 
following  the  course  of  the  river  which' 
wound  through  the  forests  at  the  base  of 
the  peak,  w$  entered  the  territory  of  the 
redoubtable  Wambe.  This,  however,  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  certain  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  my  bearers  and 
myself,  for  when  we  reached  the  spot 
where  Wambe's  boundary  was  supposed 
to  run,  the  bearers  sat  down  and  emphati- 
cally refused  to  go  a  step  further.  I  sat 
down  too,  and  argued  with  them,  putting 


my  fatalistic  views  before  them  as  well  as 
I  was  able.  But  I  could  not  persuade 
them  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.  ''At  present,"  they  said,  their 
skins  were  whole ;  if  they  went  into 
Wambe's  country  without  his  leave,  they 
would  soon  be  like  a  water-eaten  leaf.  It 
was  very  well  for  me  to  say  that  that 
would  be  Fate.  Fate  no  doubt  might  be 
walking  about  in  Wambe's  country,  but 
while  they  stopped  outside  they  would  not 
meet  him." 

"Well,"  I  said  to  Gobo,  my  headman, 
"and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"We  mean  to  go  back  to  the  coast, 
Macumazahn,"  he  answered,  insolently. 

"Do  you?"  I  replied,  for  my  bile  was 
stirred.  "At  any  rate,  Mr.  Gobo,  you  and 
one  or  two  others  will  never  get  there. 
See  here,  my  friend,"  and  I  took  a  re- 
peating rifle  and  sat  myself  comfortably 
down,  resti^ig  my  back  against  a  tree — "I 
have  just  breakfasted,  and  I  had  as  soon 
spend  the  day  here  as  anywhere  else. 
Now  if  you  or  any  of  those  men  walk  one 
step  back  from  here  and  toward  the  coast, 
I  shall  fire  at  you,  and  you  know  I  don't 
miss." 

The  man  Angered  the  spear  he  was  car- 
rying— luckily  all  the  guns  were  stacked 
against  the  tree — and  then  tui'ned  as  though 
to  walk  away,  the  others  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  all  the  while.  I  rose 
and  covered  him  with  the  rifle,  and  though 
he  kept  up  a  brave  appearance  of  uncon- 
cern, I  saw  that  he  was  glancing  nervous- 
ly at  me  all  the  time.  When  he  had  gone 
about  twenty  yards,  I  spoke  very  quietly. 

"Now,  Gobo,"  I  said,  "come  back,  or  I 
shall  fire." 

Of  course  this  was  taking  a  very  high 
hand.  I  had  no  real  right  to  kill  Gobo  or 
anybody  else  because  he  objected  to  run- 
ning the  risk  of  death  by  entering  the  terri- 
tory of  a  hostile  chief.  But  I  felt  that  if  I 
wished  to  keep  up  any  authority  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  I  should  push  mat- 
ters to  the  last  extremity,  short  of  actually 
shooting  him.  And  I  stood  there,  looking 
as  fierce  as  a  lion,  and  keeping  the  sight  of 
my  rifle  in  a  dead  line  for  Gobo\s  ribs. 
Then  Gobo,  feeling  that  the  situation  was 
getting  strained,  gave  in. 

"Don't  shoot,  boss,"  he  shouted,  throw- 
ing uphis  hand ;  "I  will  come  with  you." 

"I  thought  you  would,"  I  answered, 
quietly.  "You  see,  Fate  walks  about  out- 
side Wambe's  country  as  well  as  in  it." 

After  that  I  had  no  more  trouble,  for 
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Gobo  was  tiie  ring-leader,  and  when  he 
collapsed  the  others  collapsed  also.  Har- 
mony being  thus  restored,  we  crossed  the 
line,  and  on  the  following"  morning  I  be- 
gan shooting  in  good  earnest. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  morning's  sport. 

Moving  some  live  or  six  miles  round 
the  base  of  the  great  peak  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  we  came  the  same  day  to  one  of 
the  fairest  bits  of  African  country  that  I 
have  seen  outside  of  Kukuanaland.  At 
this  spot  the  mountain  spur  that  runs  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  great  range,  which 
stretches  its  mighty  cloud  -  clad  length 
north  and  south  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
sweeps  inward  with  a  vast  and  splendid 
curve.  This  curve  measures  some  five- 
and-thirty  miles  from  point  to  point,  and 
across  its  moon-like  segment  the  river 
flashed,  a  silver  line  of  light.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  river  is  a  measureless  sea 
of  swelling  ground,  a  mighty  natural  park 
covered  with  great  patches  of  bush,  some 
of  them  being  many  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, which  are  separated  one  from  anoth- 
er by  glades  of  grass  land,  broken  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  timber  trees, 
and  in  some  instances  by  curious  isolated 
Koppies,  and  even  by  single  crags  of  gran- 
ite, that  start  up  into  the  air  as  though 
they  were  monuments  carved  by  man, 
and  not  tombstones  set  by  nature  over 
the  grave  of  ages  gone.  On  the  west 
this  beautiful  plain  is  bordered  by  the 
lonely  mountain  from  the  edge  of  which 
it  rolls  down  toward  the  feverish  coast, 
but  how  far  it  runs  to  the  north  I  cannot 
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say — eight  days'  journey,  according  to  the 
natives,  when  it  is  lost  in  a  measureless 
swamp.  On  the  hither  side  of  the  river 
the  scenery  is  different.  Along  the  edge 
of  its  banks,  where  the  land  is  flat,  are 
green  patches  of  swamp.  Then  comes  a 
wide  belt  of  beautiful  grass  land,  covered 
thick  with  game,  and  sloping  up  very  gen- 
tly to  the  borders  of  the  forest,  which,  be- 
ginning at  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  clothes  the  mountain- 
side almost  to  its  crest.  In  this  forest 
grow  great  trees,  most  of  them  of  the  yel- 
low-wood species.  Some  of  these  trees 
are  so  lofty  that  a  bird  in  their  top  branch- 
es would  be  out  of  range  of  an  ordinary 
shot-gun.  Another  peculiar  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the  ochel- 
la  moss.  Out  of  this  moss  the  natives 
manufacture  a  most  excellent  deep  purple 
dye,  with  which  they  stain  tanned  hides, 
and  also  cloth  when  they  happen  to  get 
any  of  the  latter.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  anything  more  remarkable  than  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  mighty  trees 
festooned  from  top  to  bottom  with  trail- 
ing wreaths  of  this  sad-liued  moss,  in 
which  the  wind  whispers  gently  as  it  stirs 
tliem.    At  a  distance  it  looks  like  the  gray 
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locks  of  a  Titan  crowned  with  bright  green 
leaves,  and  here  and  there  starred  with 
the  rich  bloom  of  orchids. 

The  night  of  that  day  when  I  had  my 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  Gobo  we 
camped  upon  the  edge  of  this  great  forest, 
and  on  the  following  morning  at  daylight 
I  started  out  shooting.  As  we  were  short 
of  meat  I  determined  to  kill  a  buffalo,  of 
which  there  were  plenty  about,  before 
looking  for  traces  of  elephants.  Not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  camp  we  came 
across  a  trail  like  a  cart-road,  evidently 
made  by  a  great  herd  of  buffalo  which 
had  passed  up  at  dawn  from  their  feed- 
ing-ground in  the  marshes  to  spend  the 
day  in  the  cool  air  of  the  uplands.  This 
trail  I  followed  boldly,  for  such  wind  as 
there  was  blew  straight  down  the  moun- 
tain-side— that  is,  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  buffalo  had  gone — to  me.  About 
a  mile  further  on  the  forest  began  to  get 
dense,  and  the  nature  of  the  trail  showed 
me  that  I  must  be  close  to  my  game.  An- 
other two  hundred  yards,  and  the  bush 
was  so  thick  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
trail  we  could  scarcely  have  got  throug-h 
it.  As  it  was,  Gobo,  who  carried  my 
eight-bore  rifle  (for  I  had  the  .570  express 
in  my  hand),  and  the  other  two  men  whom 
I  had  taken  with  me,  showed  the  very 
strongest  dislike  to  going  any  further, 
pointing  out  that  there  was  "no  room  to 
run  away."  I  told  them  that  they  need 
not  come  unless  they  liked,  but  that  I  was 
certainly  going  on,  and  then,  growing 
ashamed,  they  came.  Another  fifty  yards, 
and  the  trail  opened  into  a  little  glade.  I 
knelt  down  and  peeped  and  peered,  but 
no  buffalo  could  I  see.  Evidently  the 
herd  had  broken  up  here — I  knew  that 
from  the  spoor — and  penetrated  the  oppo- 
site bush  in  little  troops.  I  crossed  the 
glade,  and  choosing  one  line  of  spoor,  fol- 
lowed it  for  some  sixty  yards,  when  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  that  I  was  surrounded 
by  buffalo,  and  yet  so  dense  was  the  cover 
that  I  could  not  see  one.  A  few  yards  to 
my  left  I  could  hear  one  rubbing  its  horn^ 
against  a  tree,  while  from  my  right  came 
an  occasional  low  throaty  grunt  which 
told  me  that  I  was  uncomfortably  near  an 
old  bull.  I  crept  on  toward  him  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  as  gently  as  though  I 
were  walking  upon  eggs  for  a  bet,  lifting 
every  little  bit  of  wood  in  my  path  and 
placing  it  behind  me,  lest  it  should  crack 
and  warn  the  game.  Behind  me  in  sin- 
gle file  came  my  three*  retainers,  and  I 


don't  know  which  of  them  looked,  the 
most  frightened.  Presently  Gobo  touch- 
ed my  leg.  I  looked  round,  and  saw  him 
pointing  slantwise  toward  the  left.  I 
lifted  my  head  a  little  and  peeped  over  a 
mass  of  creepers.  Beyond  the  creepers 
was  a  dense  bush  of  sharp-pointed  aloes, 
of  that  kind  of  which  the  leaves  project 
laterally,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aloes,  not  fifteen  paces  from  us,  I  made 
out  the  horns,  neck,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
back  of  a  tremendous  old  bull.  I  took 
my  eight-bore,  and  getting  on  to  my  knee, 
prepared  to  shoot  him  through  the  neck, 
taking  my  chance  of  cutting  his  spine.  I 
had  already  covered  him  as  well  as  the 
aloe  leaves  would  allow,  when  he  gave  a 
kind  of  sigh  and  lay  down. 

I  looked  round  in  dismay.  What  was 
to  be  done  now  ?  I  could  not  see  to  shoot 
him  lying  down,  even  if  my  bullet  would 
have  pierced  the  intervening  aloes,  which 
was  doubtful,  and  if  I  stood  up  he  would 
either  run  away  or  charge  me.  I  reflected, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  lie  down  also,  for  I  did 
not  fancy  wandering  after  other  buffalo 
in  that  dense  bush.  If  a  buffalo  lies  down, 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  get  up  again  some- 
time ;  so  it  v/as  only  a  case  of  patience — 
"fighting  the  fight  of  sit  down,"  as  the 
Zulus  say. 

Accordingly  I  sat  down  and  lighted  a 
pipe,  thinking  that  the  smell  of  it  might 
reach  the  buffalo  and  make  him  get  up. 
But  the  wind  was  the  wrong  way,  and  it 
did  not,  so  when  it  was  done  I  lit  another. 
Afterwards  I  had  cause  to  regret  that  pipe. 

Well,  we  squatted  like  this  for  between 
half  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  till  at 
last  I  began  to  grow  heartily  sick  of  the 
performance.  It  was  about  as  dull  a  busi- 
ness as  the  last  hour  of  a  comic  opera.  I 
.could  hear  buffalo  snorting  and  moving 
all  round,  and  see  the  red-beaked  tic  birds 
flying  up  off  their  backs  with  a  kind  of 
hiss  something  like  that  of  an  English 
missel  thrush,  but  I  could  not  see  a  single 
buffalo.  As  for  my  old  bull,  I  think  he 
must  have  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  for 
he  never  even  stirred.  Just  as  I  was  mak- 
ing up  my  mind  that  something  must  be 
done  to  save  the  situation,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  curious  grinding  noise. 
At  first  I  thought  that  it  must  be  a  buffalo 
chewing  the  cud,  but  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  idea  because  the  noise  was  too 
loud.  I  shifted  myself  round  and  stared 
through  the  cracks  in  the  bush  in  the  di- 
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rectiori  whence  tlie  sound  seemed  to  come, 
and  once  I  thought  that  I  saw  something 
gray  moving  about  fifty  yards  off,  but 
could  not  make  certain.  Although  the 
grinding  noise  still  continued,  I  could  see 
nothing  more,  so  I  gave  up  thinking  about 
it,  and  once  again  turned  my  attention  to 
the  buffalo.  Presently,  however,  some- 
thing hapi3ened.  Suddenly  from  about 
forty  yards  away  there  came  a  tremen- 
dous snorting  sound,  more  like  that  made 
by  an  engine  getting  a  heavy  train  under 
way  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"By  Jove!"  I  thought,  turning  round 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  grinding 
sound  had  come,  "  that  must  be  a  rhinoce- 
ros, and  he  has  got  our  wind."  For,  as 
you  fellows  know,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  sound  made  by  a  rhinoceros  w4ien  he 
gets  w^ind  of  you. 

Another  second  and  there  was  a  most 
tremendous  crashing  noise.  Before  I 
could  think  what  to  do,  before  I  could 
even  get  up,  the  bush  behind  me  seemed 
to  burst  asunder,  and  there  appeared,  not 
eight  yards  from  us,  the  great  horn  and 
wicked  twinkling  eye  of  a  huge  charging 
rhinoceros.  He  had  winded  us  or  my 
pipe,  I  do  not  know  which,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  these  brutes,  had  charged  up 
the  scent.  I  could  not  rise,  I  could  not 
even  get  the  gun  up — I  had  no  time.  All 
that  I  was  able  to  do  was  to  roll  over  as 
far  out  of  the  monster's  path  as  the  bush 
would  allow.  Another  second  and  he 
was  over  me,  his  great  bulk  towering 
above  me  like  a  mountain,  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  could  not  get  his  smell  out  of  my 
nostrils  for  a  week.  Circumstances  im- 
pressed it  on  my  memory — at  least  I  sup- 
pose so.  His  hot  breath  blew  upon  my 
face,  one  of  his  front  feet  just  missed  my 
head,  and  his  hind  one  actually  trod  upon 
the  loose  part  of  my  trouser  and  pinched 
a  little  bit  of  my  skin.  I  saw  him  pass 
over  me,  lying  as  I  was  upon  my  back, 
and  next  second  I  saw  something  else. 
My  men  were  a  little  behind  me,  and  there- 
fore straight  in  the  path  of  the  rhinoceros. 
One  of  them  flung  himself  backward  into 
the  bush,  and  thus  avoided  him.  The 
second,  with  a  wild  yell,  sprung  to  his  feet 
and  bounded  like  an  India-rubber  ball 
right  into  the  aloe  bush,  landing  well 
among  the  spikes.  But  the  third — it  was 
my  friend  Gobo — could  not  by  any  means 
get  away.  He  managed  to  gain  his  feet 
and  that  was  all.  The  rhinoceros  was 
charging  with  his  head  low.    His  great 


horn  passed  between  Gobo's  legs,  and  feel- 
ing something  on  his  nose,  he  jerked  it 
up.  Away  went  Gobo  high  into  the  air. 
He  turned  a  complete  somersault  at  the 
apex  of  the  curve,  and  as  he  did  so  I 
caught  sight  of  his  face.  It  was  gray 
with  terror,  and  his  mouth  was  wide  open. 
Down  he  came,  right  on  to  the  great 
brute's  rump,  and  that  broke  his  fall. 
But  luckily  for  him,  the  rhinoceros  never 
turned.  He  crashed  straight  through  the 
aloe  bush,  only  missing  the  man  who  had 
jumped  into  it  by  about  a  yard.  Then 
followed  a  complication.  The  sleeping 
buffalo  on  the  further  side  of  the  bush, 
hearing  the  noise,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
for  a  second,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
stood  still.  At  that  instant  the  huge  rhi- 
noceros blundered  right  on  to  him,  and 
getting  his  horn  beneath  his  stomach, 
gave  him  such  a  fearful  dig  that  the -buf- 
falo was  turned  over  on  to  his  back,  while 
his  assailant  went  a  most  amazing  cropper 
over  his  carcass.  In  another  moment, 
however,  he  was  up,  and  wheeling  round 
to  tlie  left,  crashed  through  the  bush  down- 
hill toward  the  open  country. 

Instantly  the  whole  place  became  alive 
with  alarming  sounds.  In  every  direc- 
tion troops  of  snorting  buffalo  charged 
through  the  forest,  wild  with  fright,  while 
the  injured  bull  on  the  further  side  of  the 
bush  began  to  bellow  like  a  mad  thing.  I 
lay  quite  still  for  a  moment,  devoutly 
praying  that  none  of  the  flying  buffalo 
would  come  my  way.  Then,  when  the 
danger  lessened,  I  got  on  to  my  feet,  shook 
myself,  and  looked  round.  One  of  my 
boys,  he  who  had  thrown  himself  back- 
ward into  the  bush,  was  already  half-way 
up  a  tree;  if  heaven  had  been  at  the  top 
of  it  he  could  not  have  climbed  quicker. 
Gobo  was  lying  close  to  me,  groaning  vig- 
orously, but,  as  I  suspected,  quite  unhurt; 
while  from  the  aloe  bush  into  which  Num- 
ber Three  had  bounded  like  a  tennis-ball, 
came  a  succession  of  the  most  piercing 
yells.  I  looked,  and  saw  that  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow  was  in  a  very  tight  place.  A 
great  spike  of  aloe  had  run  through  the 
back  of  his  skin  waist-belt,  though  without 
piercing  his  flesh,  in  such  a  fashion  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  move,  while 
within  six  feet  of  him  the  injured  buffalo 
bull,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  the 
aggressor,  bellowed  and  ramped  to  get  at 
him,  tearing  at  the  thick  aloes  with  his 
great  horns.  That  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
if  I  wished  to  save  the  man's  life  was 
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very  clear.  So  seizing  my  eight-bore, 
which  was  fortunately  uninjured,  I  took  a 
pace  to  the  left,  for  the  rhinoceros  had  en- 
larged the  hole  in  the  bush,  and  aimed  at 
the  point  of  the  buffalo's  shoulder,  for  on 
account  of  the  position  I  could  not  get  a 
fair  side  shot  for  the  heart.  As  I  did  so  I 
saw  that  the  rhinoceros  had  given  the  bull 
a  tremendous  wound  in  the  stomach,  and 
that  the  shock  of  the  encounter  had  put 
his  left  hind  leg  out  of  joint  at  the  hip.  I 
fired,  and  the  bullet  striking  the  shoulder, 
broke  it,  and  knocked  the  buffalo  down. 
I  knew  that  he  could  not  get  up  any  more, 
because  he  was  now  injured  fore  and  aft, 
so,  notwithstanding  his  terrific  bellows,  I 
scrambled  round  to  where  he  was.  There 
he  lay,  glaring  furiously  and  tearing  up 
the  soil  with  his  horns.  Stepping  up  to 
within  two  yards  of  him,  I  aimed  at  the 
vertebrae  of  his  neck,  and  fired.  The  bul- 
let struck  true,  and  with  a  thud  he  dropped 
his  great  head  upon  the  ground,  groaned, , 
and  died. 

This  little^matter  having  been  attended 
to,  I,  with  the  assistance  of  Gobo,  who  had 
now  found  his  feet,  went  on  to  extricate 
our  unfortunate  companion  from  the  aloe 
bush.  This  we  found  a  thorny  task,  but 
at  last  he  was  dragged  forth  uninjured, 
though  in  a  very  pious  and  prayerful 
frame  of  mind.  His  "spirit  had  certain- 
ly looked  that  way,"  he  said,  or  he  would 


now  have  been  dead.  As  I  never  like  to 
interfere  wntli  true  piety,  I  did  not  venture 
to  suggest  that  his  spirit  had  deigned  to 
make  use  of  my  eight -bore  in  his  in- 
terest. 

Having  despatched  this  boy  back  to  the 
camp  to  tell  the  bearers  to  come  and  cut 
that  buffalo  up,  I  bethought  me  that  I  owed 
that  rhinoceros  a  grudge  which  I  should 
love  to  repay.  So,  without  saying  a  word 
of  what  was  in  my  mind  to  Gobo,  who  was 
now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Fate 
walked  about  loose  in  Wambe\s  country, 
I  just  followed  on  his  spoor.  He  had 
crashed  through  the  bush  till  he  reached 
the  little  glade.  Then,  moderating  his 
pace  somewhat,  he  had  followed  the  glade 
down  its  entire  length,  and  once  more 
turned  to  the  right,  through  the  forest, 
shaping  his  course  for  the  open  land  that 
lies  between  the  edge  of  the  bush  and  the 
river.  Having  followed  him  for  a  mile  or 
so  further,  I  found  myself  quite  on  the 
open.  I  took  out  my  glasses  and  search- 
ed the  plain.  About  a  mile  ahead  was 
something  brown — as  I  thought,  the  rhi- 
noceros; I  advanced  another  quarter  of  a 
mile  and  looked  once  more — it  was  not  the 
rhinoceros,  but  a  big  ant-heap.  This  was 
puzzling,  but  I  did  not  like  to  give  it  up, 
because  I  knew  from- his  spoor  that  he 
must  be  somewhere  ahead.  But  as  the 
wind  was  blowing  straight  from  me  tow- 
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ard  the  line  that  he  had  followed,  and  as  a 
rhinoceros  can  smell  you  for  about  a  mile, 
it  would  not,  I  felt,  be  safe  to  follow  liis 
spoor  any  further.  So  I  made  a  detour 
of  a  mile  and  more,  till  I  Avas  nearly  op- 
posite the  ant-heap,  and  then  once  more 
searched  the  plain.  It  was  no  good;  I 
could  see  nothing  of  him,  and  was  about 
to  give  it  up  and  start  after  some  oryx  I 
saw  in  the  distance,  when  suddenly,  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  ant-heap,  and  on  its  furtlier 
side,  I  saw  my  rhino  stand  up  in  a  patch 
of  grass. 

"Heavens!"  I  thought  to  myself,  "he's 
off  again."  But  no;  after  standing  star- 
ins:  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  once  more 
lay  down. 

Now  I  found  myself  in  a  quandary. 
As  you  know,  a  rhinoceros  is  a  very  short- 
sighted brute;  indeed,  his  sight  is  as  bad 
as  his  scent  is  good.  Of  this  fact  he  is 
perfectly  aware,  but  he  always  makes  the 
most  of  his  natural  gifts.  For  instance, 
when  he  lies  down  he  invariably  does  so 
with  his  head  down  wind.  Thus  if  any 
enemy  crosses  his  wind,  he  will  still  be 
able  to  escape  or  attack  him.  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  danger  approaches  up 
wind,  he  will  at  least  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  it.  Otherwise  one  might,  by  walk- 
ing delicately,  actually  kick  him  up  like 
a  partridge  if  only  the  advance  was  made 
up  Y/ind. 

Well,  the  point  was  how  on  earth  should 
I  get  within  shot  of  this  rhinoceros. 
After  much  deliberation  I  determined 
to  try  a  side  advance,  thinking  that  I 
might  so  get  a  shoulder  shot.  Accord- 
ingly we  started  in  a  crouching  attitude, 
I  first,  Gobo  holding  on  to  my  coat  tails, 
and  the  other  boy  on  to  Gobo's  moocha. 
I  always  adopt  this  plan  when  stalking 
big  game,  for  if  you  follow  any  other  sys- 
tem the  bearers  will  get  out  of  line.  We 
got  to  within  three  hundred  yards  right 
enough,  and  then  the  real  difficulties  be- 
gan. The  grass  had  been  so  closely  eaten 
off  by  game  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
cover.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to 
go  on  our  hands  and  knees,  which  in  my 
case  involved  laying  down  the  eight- 
bore  at  every  step  and  then  lifting  it  up 
again.  However,  I  wriggled  along  some- 
how, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Gobo  and 
his  friend,  no  doubt  everything  would 
have  gone  well.  But  as  you  have,  I  dare 
say,  observed,  a  native  out  stalking  is  al- 
ways of  that  mind  which  is  supposed  to 
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actuate  an  ostrich.  So  long  as  his  head 
is  hidden  he  seems  to  think  that  nothing 
else  can  be  seen.  So  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance :  Gobo  and  the  other  boy  crept 
along  on  their  hands  and  toes  with  their 
heads  w^ell  down,  but,  though  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  notice  it  till  too  late, 
bearing  the  fundamental  portions  of  their 
frames  high  in  the  air.  Now  all  animals 
are  quite  as  suspicious  of  this  end  of 
mankind  as  they  are  of  his  face,  and  of 
this  fact  I  soon  had  a  proof.  Just  when 
we  had  got  within  about  two  hundred 
yards,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself 
that  I  had  not  had  this  long  crawl,  with 
the  sun  beating  on  the  back  of  my  neck 
like  a  furnace,  all  for  nothing,  I  heard 
the  hissing  notes  of  the  rhinoceros  birds, 
and  up  flew  four  or  five  of  them  from  the 
brute's  back,  where  they  had  been  com- 
fortably employed  in  catching  tics.  Now 
this  performance  on  the  part  of  the  birds 
is  to  a  rhinoceros  what  the  word  "cave" 
is  to  a  school-boy;  it  puts  him  on  the  qui 
vive  at  once.  Before  the  birds  were  well 
in  the  air  I  saw  the  grass  stir. 

"Down  you  go!"  I  whispered  to  the 
boys,  and  as  \  did  so  the  rhinoceros  got 
up  and  glared  suspiciously  around.  But 
he  could  see  nothing;  indeed,  if  we  had 
been  standing  up  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
seen  us  at  that  distance.  So  he  merely 
gave  two  or  three  sniffs,  and  then  lay 
down,  his  head  still  down  wind,  the  birds 
once  more  settling  on  his  back. 

But  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he  was 
sleeping  with  one  ej^e  open,  and  generally 
in  a  suspicious  and  unchristian  frame  of 
mind,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed 
further  on  that  stalk;  so  we  quietly  with- 
drew to  consider  the  position  and  study 
the  ground.  The  results  were  not  satis- 
factory. There  was  absolutely  no  cover 
about  except  the  ant-heap,  which  was 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  rhi- 
noceros upon  his  up-wind  side.  I  knew 
that  if  I  tried  to  stalk  him  in  front  I 
should  fail,  and  so  I  should  if  I  attempted 
to  do  so  from  the  further  side:  he  or  the 
birds  would  see  me.  So  I  came  to  a  con- 
clusion :  I  would  go  to  the  ant-heap,  which 
would  give  him  my  wind,  and  instead  of 
stalking  him  I  would  let  him  stalk  me. 
It  was  a  bold  step,  and  one  which  I  should 
never  advise  a  hunter  to  take,  but  some- 
how I  felt  as  though  Rhino  and  I  must 
play  the  hand  out. 

I  explained  my  intentions  to  the  men, 
who  both  held  up  their  hands  in  horror. 
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Their  fears  for  my  safety  were  a  little 
mitigated,  however,  when  I  told  them 
that  I  did  not  expect  them  to  come  with 
me. 

Gobo  breathed  a  prayer  that  I  mig-ht 
not  meet  Fate  walking  about,  and  the 
other  one  sincerely  trusted  that  my  spirit 
might  look  my  way  when  the  rhinoceros 
charged,  and  then  they  both  departed  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Taking  my  eight-bore  and  half  a  dozen 
spare  cartridges  in  my  pocket,  I  made  a 
detour,  and  reaching  the  ant-heap  in  safe- 
ty, lay  down.  For  a  moment  the  wind 
had  dropped,  but  presently  a  gentle  puff 
of  air  passed  over  me  and  blew  on  toward 
the  rhinoceros.  By -the -way,  I  wonder 
what  it  is  that  smells  so  strong  about  a 
man?  Is  it  his  body  or  his  breath?  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  out,  but  I 
saw  somewhere  the  other  day  that  in  the 
duck  decoys  the  man  who  is  working  the 
ducks  holds  a  little  piece  of  burning  turf 
before  his  mouth,  and  that  if  he  does  this 
they  cannot  smell  him,  which  looks  as 
though  it  were  the  breath.  Well,  what- 
ever it  was  about  me  that  attracted  his  at- 
tention, the  rhinoceros  soon  smelt  me, 
and  within  half  a  minute  after  tbe  puff 
of  wind  had  passed  he  was  up  and  turn- 
ing round  to  get  his  head  up  wind.  There 
he  stood  for  a  few  seconds  and  sniffed, 
and  then  he  began  to  move,  first  of  all  at 
a  trot,  then,  as  the  scent  grew  stronger, 
at  a  furious  gallop.  On  he  came,  snort- 
ing like  a  runaway  engine,  with  his  tail 
stuck  straight  up  in  the  air:  if  he  had 
seen  me  lie  down  there,  he  could  not  have 
made  a  better  line.  It  was  rather  ner- 
vous work,  I  can  tell  you,  lying  there 
waiting  for  his  onslaught,  for  he  looked 
like  a  mountain  of  flesh.  I  determined, 
however,  not  to  fire  till  I  could  plainly 
see  his  eye,  for  I  think  that  rule  always, 
gives  one  the  right  distance  for  big 
game.  So  I  rested  my  rifle  on  the  ant- 
heap  and  waited  for  him,  kneeling.  At 
last,  when  he  was  about  forty  yards  away, 
I  saw  that  the  time  had  come,  and  airin- 
ing  straight  for  the  middle  of  the  chest,  I 
pulled. 

Thud  went  the  heavy  bullet,  and  with 
a  tremendous  snort  over  rolled  the  rhino- 
ceros beneath  its  shock,  just  like  a  shot 
rabbit.  But  if  I  had  thought  that  he  was 
done  for  I  was  mistaken,  for  in  another 
second  he  was  up  and  coming  at  me  as 
hard  as  ever,  only  with  his  head  held 
low.    I  waited  till  lie  was  within  ten 


yards,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  expose 
his  chest,  but  he  would  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.    So  I  just  had  to  fire  at  his  head 
with  the  left  barrel,  and  take  my  chance. 
Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  of  course 
the  animal  put  its  horn  in  the  way  of  the 
bullet,  which  cut  clean  through  it  about 
three  inches  above  the  root,  and  then 
glanced  off  into  space.    After  that  things 
got  rather  serious.    My  gun  was  emp- 
ty, and  the  rhinoceros  was  rapidly  arriv- 
ing— so  rapidly  indeed  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  better  make  way 
for  him.    Accordingly  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  and  ran  to  the  right  as  hard  as  I 
could  go.    As  I  did  so  he  arrived  full 
tilt,  knocked  my  friendly  ant-heap  flat, 
and  for  the  second  time  that  day  went  a 
most  magnificent  cropper.    This  gave  me 
a  few  seconds'  start,  and  I  ran  down  wind 
— my  word,  I  did  run.  Unfortunately, 
however,  ^y  modest  retreat  was  observed, 
and  the  rhinoceros,  as  soon  as  he  got  his 
legs  again,  set  to  work  to  run  after  me. 
Now  no  man  on  earth  can  run  as  fast  as 
an  irritated  rhinoceros  can  gallop,  and  I 
knew  that  he  must  soon  catch  me  up.  But 
having  some  slight  experience  of  this  sort 
of  thTng,  I,  luckily  for  myself,  kept  my 
head,  and  as  I  fled  I  managed  to  open  my 
rifle,  get  the  old  cartridges  out,  and  put 
two  fresh  ones  in.    To  do  this  I  had  to 
steady  my  pace  a  little,  and  by  the  time 
that  I  had  snapped  the  rifle  to  I  heard 
him  snorting  and  thundering  away  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  my  back.    I  stopped, 
and  as  I  did  so  rapidly  cocked  the  rifle, 
and  slewed  round  upon  my  heel.    By  this 
time  the  brute  was  within  six  or  seven 
yards  of  me,  but  luckily  his  head  was 
up,    I  lifted  the  rifle  and  fired  at  him. 
It  was  a  snap  shot,  but  the  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  chest  within  three  inclies  of 
the  first,  and  found  its  way  into  his  lungs. 
It  did  not  stop  him,  however,  so  all  I 
could  do  was  to  bound  to  one  side,  which 
I  did  with  surprising  activity,  and  as  he 
brushed  past  me  fire  the  other  barrel  into 
his  side.    That  did  for  him.    The  ball 
passed  in  behind  the  shoulder  and  right 
througli  his  heart.    He  fell  over  on  to  his 
side,  gave  one  most  awful  squeal — a  dozen 
pigs  could  not  have  made  such  a  noise — 
and  promptly  died,  keeping  his  Avicked 
eyes  wide  open  all  the  time. 

As  for  me,  I  blew  my  nose,  and  going 
up  to  the  rhinoceros,  sat  on  his  head,  and 
reflected  that  I  had  had  a  capital  morn- 
ing's shooting. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    FIRST  ROUND. 

After  this,  as  it  was  now  mid-day,  and 
I  had  killed  enough  meat,  we  march- 
ed back  triumphantly  to  camp,  where  I 
proceeded  to  concoct  a  stew  of  buffalo 
beef  and  compressed  veg-etables.  When 
this  was  done  we  ate  the  stew,  and  then 
I  had  a  nap.  About  four  o'clock,  how- 
ever, Gobo  woke  me  up,  and  told  me  that 
the  headman  of  one  of  Wambe's  kraals 
had  arrived  to  see  me.  I  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  up,  and  presently  he  came,  a 
little,  wizened,  talkative  old  man,  with  a 
waist-cloth  round  his  middle, and  a  greasy, 
frayed  kaross  made  of  the  skins  of  rock 
rabbits  over  his  shoulders. 

I  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  then  abused 
him  roundly.  "What  did  he  mean,"  I 
asked,  "by  disturbing  me  in  this  rude 
way  ?  How  did  he  dare  to  cause  a  person 
of  my  quality  and  evident  importance  to 
be  awakened  in  order  to  interview  his  en- 
tirely contemptible  self  ?" 

I  spoke  thus  because  I  knew  that  it 
would  produce  an  impression  on  him. 
Nobody  except  a  really  great  man,  he 
would  argue,  would  dare  to  speak  to  him 
in  that  fashion.  Most  savages  are  des- 
perate bullies  at  heart,  and  look  on  inso- 
lence as  a  sign  of  ix)wer. 

The  old  man  instantly  collapsed.  He 
was  utterly  overcome,  he  said;  his  heart 
was  split  in  two,  and  well  realized  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misbehavior.  But  the  occa- 
sion was  very  urgent.  He  heard  that  a 
mighty  hunter  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  beautiful  white  man — how  beautiful  he 
could  not  have  imagined  had  he  not  seen — 
(this  to  me!) — and  he  came  to  beg  his  as- 
sistance. The  truth  was  that  three  bull 
elephants  such  as  no  man  ever  saw  had 
for  years  been  the  terror  of  their  kraal, 
which  was  but  a  small  place,  a  cattle  kraal 
of  the  great  chief  Wambe's,  where  they 
lived  to  keep  the  cattle.  And  now  of  late 
these  elephants  had  done  them  much 
damage,  but  last  night  they  had  destroyed 
a  whole  patch  of  mealie  land,  and  he 
feared  that  if  they  came  back  they  would 
all  starve  next  season  for  want  of  food. 
Would  the  mighty  white  man  then  be 
pleased  to  come  and  kill  the  elephants? 
It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  do — oh,  most 
easy!  It  was  only  necessary  that  he 
should  hide  himself  in  a  tree,  for  there 
was  a  full-moon,  and  then  when  the  ele- 
phants appeared  he  would  speak  to  them 


with  the  gun,  and  they  would  fall  down 
dead,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  their 
troubling. 

Of  course  I  hummed  and  hawed  and 
made  a  great  favor  of  consenting  to  this 
projwsal,  though  really  I  was  delight- 
ed to  have  such  a  chance.  One  of  the 
conditions  that  I  made  was  that  a  mes- 
senger should  at  once  be  despatched  to 
Wambe,  whose  kraal  was  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  where  I  was,  telling  him  that  I 
proposed  to  come  and  pay  my  respects  to 
him  in  a  few  days,  and  to  ask  his  formal 
permission  to  shoot  in  his  country.  Also 
I  intimated  that  I  was  prepared  to  present 
him  with  "  hongo,"  that  is,  black-mail,  and 
that  I  hoped  to  do  a  little  trade  with  him 
in  ivory,  of  which  I  heard  he  had  a  great 
quantity.  This  message  the  old  gentle- 
man promised  to  despatch  at  once,  though 
there  was  something  about  his  manner 
which  showed  me  that  he  was  doubtful  as 
to  how  it  would  be  received.  After  that 
we  struck  our  camp,  and  moved  on  to  the 
kraal,  which  we  reached  about  an  hour 
before  sunset.  This  kraal  was  a  collec- 
tion of  huts  surrounded  by  a  slight  thorn 
fence ;  perhaps  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
all.  It  was  situated  in  a  kloof  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  rivulet  flowing  down 
it.  The  kloof  was  densely  wooded,  but 
for  some  distance  above  the  kraal  it  was 
free  from  bush,  and  here  on  the  rich  deep 
ground  brought  down  by  the  rivulet  were 
the  cultivated  lands,  in  extent  somewhere 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres.  On 
the  kraal  side  of  these  lands  stood  a  single 
hut,  which  served  for  mealie  stores,  which 
at  the  moment  was  used  as  a  dwelling- 
place  by  an  old  woman,  the  first  wife  of 
our  friend  the  headman. 

It  appears  that  this  old  lady,  having  had 
some  difference  of  opinion  with  her  hus- 
band about  the  extent  of  authority  allow- 
ed to  a  younger  and  more  amiable  wife, 
had  refused  to  dwell  in  the  kraal  any 
more,  and  by  way  of  marking  her  dis- 
pleasure had  taken  up  her  abode  among 
the  mealies.  As  the  issue  will  show,  she 
was,  as  it  hapjiened,  cutting  off  her  nose 
to  spite  her  face. 

Close  by  this  hut  grew  a  large  banyan- 
tree.  A  glance  at  the  mealie  grounds 
showed  me  that  the  old  headman  had  not 
exaggerated  the  mischief  done  by  the  ele- 
phants to  his  crops,  which  were  now  get- 
ting ripe.  Nearly  half  of  the  entire  patch 
was  destroyed.  The  great  brutes  had  eat- 
en all  they  could,  and  the  rest  they  had 
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trampled  down.  I  went  up  to  tlieir  spoor, 
and  started  back  in  amazement.  Never 
liad  I  seen  sucli  spoor  before.  It  was 
simply  enormous,  more  especially  that  of 
one  old  bull,  that  had,  so  said  the  natives, 
but  a  single  tusk.  One  might  have  used 
any  of  the  footprints  for  a  hip  bath. 

Having  taken  stock  of  the  position,  my 
next  step  was  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  fray.  The  three  bulls,  according  to 
the  natives,  had  been  spoored  into  the  dense 
patch  of  bush  above  the  kloof.  Now  it 
seemed  to  me  very  probable  that  they 
would  return  to-night  to  feed  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ripening  mealies.  If  so, 
there  was  a  bright  moon,  and  it  struck  me 
that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  I 
might  bag  one  or  more  of  them  without 
exposing  myself  to  any  risk,  which,  hav- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  the  aggressive 
powers  of  bull  elephants,  was  a  great  con- 
sideration to  me.  This,  then,  was  my 
plan :  To  the  right  of  the  huts  as  you 
look  up  the  kloof,  and  commanding  the 
mealie  lands,  stands  the  banyan-tree  that 
I  have  mentioned.  Into  that  banyan-tree 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go.  Then,  if  the 
elephants  appeared,  I  should  get  a  shot  at 
them.  I  announced  my  intentions  to  the 
lieadman  of  the  kraal,  who  was  delighted. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "his  people  might  sleep 
in  peace,  for  while  the  mighty  white  hunt- 
er sat  aloft  like  a  spirit  watching  over  the 
welfare  of  his  kraal,  what  was  there  to 
fear?" 

I  told  him  that  he  was  an  ungrateful 
brute  to  think  of  sleeping  in  peace  while 
I,  perched  like  a  wounded  vulture  on  a 
tree,  watched  for  his  welfare  in  wakeful 
sorrow,  and  once  more  he  collapsed,  and 
owned  that  my  words  were  "sharp  but 
just." 

However,  as  I  have  said,  confidence  was 
completely  restored,  and  that  evening  ev- 
erybody in  the  kraal,  including  the  super- 
annuated victim  of  jealousy  in  the  little 
hut  where  the  mealie  cobs  were  stored, 
went  to  bed  with  a  sense  of  sweet  security 
from  elephants  and  all  other  animals  that 
prowl  by  night. 

For  my«part,  I  pitched  my  camp  below 
the  kraal;  and  then,  having  procured  a 
beam  of  wood  from  the  lieadmanT-rather 
a  rotten  one,  by-the-way — I  set  it  across 
two  boughs  that  ran  out  laterally  from 
the  banyan-tree  at  a  height  of  about  twen- 
ty-five feet  from  the  ground,  in  such  fash- 
ion that  I  and  another  man  could  sit  upon 
it  with  our  legs  hanging  down,  and  rest 


our  backs  against  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
This  done,  I  went  back  to  the  camp  and 
had  my  supper.  About  nine  o'clock,  half 
an  hour  before  the  moonrise,  I  summon- 
ed Gobo — who,  thinking  that  he  had  had 
about  enough  of  the  delights  of  big-game 
hunting  for  that  day,  did  not  altogeth- 
er relish  the  job— and  despite  his  remon- 
strances, gave  him  my  eight-bore  to  carry, 
I  having  the  .570  express,  and  set  out  for 
the  tree.  It  was  very  dark,  but  we  found 
it  without  difficulty,  though  climbing  it 
was  a  more  complicated  matter.  How- 
ever, at  last  we  got  up,  and  sat  down  like 
two  little  boys  on  a  form  that  is  too  high 
for  them,  and  waited.  I  did  not  dare  to' 
smoke,  because  I  remembered  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  feared  that  the  elephants  might 
Avind  the  tobacco  if  they  should  come  my 
way,  and  this  made  the  business  more  wea- 
risome. So  I  fell  to  thinking,  and  won- 
dering at  ^he  vastness  of  the  silence. 

At  last  the  moon  came  up,  and  with  it  a 
moaning  wind,  at  the  breath  of  which  the 
silence  began  to  whisper  mysteriously. 
Lovely  enough,  m  the  new-born  light, 
looked  the  wide  expanse  of  mountain, 
plain,  and  forest,  more  like  some  twilight 
visioi^of  a  dream,  some  faint  reflections 
from  a  fair  Avorld  of  peace  beyond  our 
ken,  than  the  mere  face  of  garish  earth 
made  silvery  soft  with  sleep.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I  was  begin- 
ning to  find  the  log  on  which  I  sat  Yevy 
hard,  I  should  have  grown  quite  senti- 
mental over  the  beautiful  sight.  But  I 
will  defy  anybody  to  become  sentimental 
wlien  seated  in  the  damp  on  a  very  rough 
beam  of  wood  half-way  up  a  tree.  So  I 
merely  made  a  mental  note  that  it  was  a 
particularly  lovely  night,  and  turned  my 
attention  to  the  prospect  of  elephants. 
But  no  elephants  came,  and  after  waiting 
for  another  hour  or  so,  I  think  that  what 
between  weariness  and  disgust  I  must 
have  dropped  into  a  gentle  doze.  Present- 
ly I  awoke  with  a  start.  Gobo,  who  was 
perched  close  to  me,  but  as  far  off  as  the 
beam  would  allow— for  neither  white  man 
nor  black  likes  the  aroma  which  each  vows 
is  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable  property  of 
the  other — was  faintl}^,  very  faintly,  click- 
ing his  forefinger  ag'ainst  his  thumb.  I 
knew  by  this  signal — a  very  favorite  one 
among  native  hunters  and  gun-bearers — 
that  he  must  have  seen  or  heard  some- 
thing. I  looked  at  Iiis  face,  and  saw  that 
he  was  staring  excitedly  toward  the  dim 
edge  of  theT^ush  beyond  the  deep  green 
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line  of  mealies.  I  stared  too,  and  listened. 
Presently  I  heard  a  soft  large  sound,  as 
though  a  giant  were  gently  stretching  out 
his  hands  and  pressing  back  the  ears  of 
standing  corn.  Then  came  a  pause,  and 
then  out  into  the  open  majestically  stalk- 
ed the  largest  elephant  I  ever  saw  or  ever 
shall  see.  Heavens!  what  a  monster  he 
was!  and  how  the  moonlight  gleamed 
upon  his  one  splendid  tusk — for  the  other 
was  missing— as  he  stood  among  the  mea- 
lies, gently  moving  his  enormous  ears  to 
and  fro,  and  testing  the  wind  with  his 
trunk!  While  I  was  still  marvelling  at 
his  girth,  and  speculating  upon  the  weight 
of  that  huge  tusk,  which  I  swore  should 
be  my  tusk  before  very  long,  out  stepped 
a  second  bull  and  stood  beside  him.  He 
was  not  quite  so  tall,  but  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  almost  thicker  set  than  the  first,  and 
even  in  that  light  I  could  see  that  both 
his  tusks  were  ;[)erfect.  Another  pause, 
and  the  third  emerged.  He  was  shorter 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  higher  in  the 
shoulder  than  No.  2,  and  when  I  te]l  you 
that,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  actual 
measurement,  the  smallest  of  these  three 
mighty  bulls  measured  twelve  feet  one 
and  a  half  inches  at  the  shoulder,  it  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  size.  The 
three  formed  into  line,  and  stood  still  for  a 
minute,  the  one-tusked  bull  gently  caress- 
ing the  elephant  on  the  left  with  his  trunk. 

Then  they  began  to  feed,  w^alking  for- 
ward and  slightly  to  the  right  as  they 
gathered  great  bunches  of  the  sweet  mea- 
lies and  thrust  them  into  their  mouths. 
All  this  time  they  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  away  from  me 
(this  I  knew  because  I  had  placed  the  dis- 
tances from  the  tree  to  various  points)  — 
much  too  far  to  allow  of  my  attempting  a 
shot  at  them  in  that  uncertain  light.  They 
fed  in  a  semicircle,  gradually  drav/ing 
round  toward  the  hut,  near  my  tree,  in 
which  the  corn  was  stored  and  the  old 
woman  slept. 

This  went  on  for  between  an  hour  and 
an  hour  and  a  half,  till  what  between  ex- 
citement and  hope  that  maketh  the  heart 
sick  I  got  so  weary  that  I  was  actually 
contemplating  a  descent  from  the  tree  and 
a  moonlight  stalk.  Such  an  act  in  ground 
so  open  would  have  been  that  of  a  stark 
staring  lunatic,  and  that  I  should  even 
have  been  contemplating  it  will  show  you 
the  condition  of  my  mind.  But  everything 
comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait,  and 
sometimes  too  to  him  who  doesn't,  and  so 


at  last  those  elephants,  or  rather  one  of 
them,  came  to  me.  After  they  had  fed 
their  fill,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  the 
noble  three  stood  once  more  in  line  some 
seventy  yards  to  the  left  of  the  hut  and  in 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  lands,  or  in  all 
about  eighty-five  yards  from  w^here  I  was 
perched.  Then  at  last  the  one  with  a 
single  tusk  made  a  peculiar  rattling  noise 
in  his  trunk,  just  as  though  he  were  blow- 
ing his  nose,  and  without  more  ado  began 
to  walk  deliberately  toward  the  hut  where 
the  old  woman  slept.  I  got  my  rifle  read}^, 
and  glanced  up  at  the  moon,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  a  new  complication  Avas  loom- 
ing in  the  immediate  future.  I  have  said 
that  a  wind  rose  with  the  moon.  Well,  the 
wind  brought  rain-clouds  along  its  track. 
Several  light  ones  had  already  for  a  little 
while  lessened  the  light,  though  without 
obscuring  it,  and  now  two  more  were  com- 
ing rapidly  up,  both  of  them  very  black 
and  dense.  The  first  cloud  v/as  small  and 
long,  and  the  one  behind  big  and  broad. 
I  remember  noticing  that  tlie  pair  of  them 
bore  a  most  comical  resemblance  to  a  dray 
drawn  by  a  very  long  raw-boned  horse. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  the  elephant 
got  within  twentj^-'five  yards  or  so  of  me, 
the  head  of  the  horse-cloud  floated  over 
the  face  of  the  moon,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fire.  In  the  faint  twilight 
which  remained,  however,  I  could  just 
make  out  the  gray  mass  of  the  great  bi'ute 
still  advancing  toward  the  hut.  Then  the 
light  went  altogether,  and  I  had  to  trust 
to  my  ears.  I  heard  him  fumbling  with 
his  trunk,  apparently  at  the  roof  of  the 
hut.  Next  came  a  sound  as  of  straw  being 
drawn  out,  and  then  for  a  little  while  there 
was  complete  silence.  The  cloud  began 
to  pass.  I  could  see  the  outline  of  the  el- 
ephant; he  was  standing  with  his  head 
right  over  the  top  of  the  hut.  But  I  could 
not  see  his  trunk,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
was  inside  the  hut.  He  had  thrust  it 
right  through  the  roof,  and  attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  smell  of  the  mealies,  was 
groping  about  with  it  inside.  It  was  grow- 
ing light  now,  and  I  got  my  rifle  ready, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  most  awful 
yell,  and  I  saw  the  trunk  reappear,  and  in 
its  mighty  fold  the  old  woman  who  had 
been  sleeping  in  the  hut.  Out  she  came 
through  the  hole  like  a  periwinkle  on  the 
point  of  a  pin,  still  wrapped  up  in  her 
blanket,  and  her  skinny  legs  and  arms 
stretched  to  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  as  she  did  so,  gave  that  most 
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alarming  screecli.  I  really  don't  know 
Avlio  was  the  most  frightened,  slie  or  I  or 
tlie  elephant.  At  any  rate,  the  last  was 
considerably  startled ;  lie  had  been  fishing 
for  mealies — the  old  woman  was  a  mere 
accident,  and  one  that  greatly  discomposed 
his  nerves.  He  gave  a  sort  of  trumpet, 
and  threw  her  away  from  him  right  in  the 
crown  of  a  low  mimosa-tree,  where  she 
stuckjShriekinglike  a  metropolitan  engine. 
The  old  bull  lifted  his  tail,  and  flapping 
his  great  ears,  prepared  for  flight.  I  put 
up  my  eight-bore,  and  aiming  hastily  at  the 
point  of  his  shoulder  (for  he  was  broadside 
on),  I  fired.  The  report  rang  out  like 
thunder,  making  a  thousand  echoes  in  the 
quiet  hills.  I  saw  him  go  down  all  of  a 
heap,  as  though  he  were  stone-dead.  Then, 
alas!  whether  it  was  the  kick  of  the  heavy 
rifle  or  the  excited  bump  of  that  idiot 
Gobo,  or  both  together,  or  merely  an  un- 
happy coincidence,  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  rotten  beam  broke,  and  I  went  down 
too,  landing  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
upon  a  certain  humble  portion  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  The  shock  was  so  severe  that 
I  felt  as  though  all  my  teeth  were  flying 
through  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  al- 
though I  sat  slightly  stunned  for  a  few 
.seconds,  luckily  for  me  I  fell  light,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  injured.  Meanwhile  the 
elephant  began  to  scream  with  fear  and 
fury,  and  attracted  by  his  cries,  the  other 
two  came  charging  up.  I  felt  for  my  rifle ; 
it  was  not  there.  Then  I  remembered 
that  I  had  rested  it  on  a  fork  of  the  bough 
in  order  to  fire,  and  doubtless  there  it  re- 
mained. My  position  now  was  very  un- 
pleasant. I  did  not  dare  to  try  and  climb 
the  tree  again,  which,  shaken  as  I  was, 
would  have  been  a  task  of  some  difficulty, 
because  the  elephants  would  certainly  see 
me,  and  Gobo,  who  had  clung  to  a  bough, 
was  still  aloft  with  the  other  rifle.  I  could 
not  run,  because  there  was  no  shelter  near. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  did  the  only 
thing  feasible — clambered  round  the  trunk 
as  softly  as  possible,  and  keeping  one  eye 
on  the  elephants,  whispered  to  Gobo  to 
bring  down  the  rifle,  and  awaited  the  de- 
velopment, of  the  situation.  I  knew  that 
if  the  elephants  did  not  see  me,  which, 
luckily,  they  were  too  engaged  to  do,  they 
would  not  smell  me,  for  I  was  up  wind. 
Gobo,  however,  either  did  not,  or,  prefer- 
ring the  safety  of  the  tree,  would  not,  hear 
me.  He  said  the  former,  but  I  believed 
the  latter,  for  I  knew  that  he  was  not 
enough  of  a  sportsman  to  really  enjoy 


shooting  elephants  by  moonlight  in  the 
open.  So  there  I  was  behind  my  tree, 
dismayed,  unarmed,  but  highly  interested, 
for  I  was  witnessing  a  remarkable  per- 
formance. 

When  the  two  other  bulls  arrived,  the 
wounded  elephant  on  the  ground  ceased 
to  scream,  but  began  to  make  a  low  moan- 
ing noise  and  gently  touch  the  wound 
near  his  shoulder,  from  which  the  blood 
was  literally  spouting  out.  The  other 
two  seemed  to  understand;  at  any  rate, 
they  did  this:  Kneeling  down  on  either 
side,  they  got  their  trunks  and  tusks  un- 
derneath him,  and,  aided  by  his  own  ef- 
forts, with  one  great  lift  got  him  on  his 
feet.  Then  leaning  against  him  on  either 
side  to  support  him,  they  marched  off  at 
a  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  village.* 
It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  and  even  then  it 
made  me  feel  a  brute. 

Presen^tly  from  a  walk,  as  the  wounded 
elephant  gathered  himself  together  a  lit- 
tle, they  broke  into  a  trot,  and  after  that 
I  cou^d  follow  them  no  longer  with  my 
eyes,  for  the  second  black  cloud  came  up 
over  tlie  moon  and  put  her  out  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher.puts  out  a  dip.  I  say  with  my 
eyes;''but  my  ears  still  gave  me  a  very  fair 
notion  of  what  was  going  on.  When  the 
cloud  came  up  the  three  terrified  animals 
were  heading  directly  for  the  kraal,  prob- 
ably because  the  w^y  was  open  and  the 
path  easy.  I  fancy  that  they  got  confused 
in  the  darkness,  for  when  they  came  to 
the  kraal  fence  they  did  not  turn  aside, 
but  crashed  straight  through  it.  Then 
there  were  "times,"  as  the  Irish  servant- 
girl  says  in  the  American  book.  Having 
taken  the  fence,  they  thought  that  they 
might  as  well  take  the  huts  also,  so  they 
just  ran  right  over  them.  One  hive- 
shaped  hut  was  turned  straight  over  upon 
its  top,  and  when  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  people  who  had  been  sleeping  there 
were  bumbling  about  inside  like  bees  dis- 
turbed at  night,  while  two  more  were 
crushed  flat,  and  a  third  liad  all  its  side 
torn  out.  Oddly  enough,  however,  no- 
body was  hurt,  though  several  people  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  trodden  to  death. 

On  arrival  I  found  the  old  headman  in 
a  state  painfully  like  that  favored  by 
Greek  art,  dancing  about  in  front  of  his 

*  The  Editor  would  liave  been  inclined  to  think 
that  ill  relating  this  incident  Mr.  Quateriuain  was 
making  himself  interesting  at  tlic  expense  of  the 
exact  truth,  did  it  not  happen  that  a  similar  inci- 
dent has  eomc^vithin  his  own  knowledge. — Ed. 
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ruined  abodes  as  vigorously  as  though  he 
had  just  been  stung  by  a  scorpion. 

I  asked  him  wliat  ailed  him,  and  he 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  abuse.  He  called 
me  a  wizard,  a  sham,  a  fraud,  a  bringer  of 
bad  luck.  I  had  promised  to  kill  the  ele- 
phants, and  I  had  so  arranged  things  that 
the  elephants  had  nearly  killed  him,  etc. 

This,  still  smarting,  or  rather  aching,  as 
I  was  from  that  most  terrific  bump,  was 
too  much  for  my  feelings,  so  I  just  made 
a  rush  at  my  friend,  and  getting  him  by 
the  ear,  I  banged  his  head  against. the 
doorway  of  his  own  hut,  which  was  all 
there  was  left  of  it. 

"You  wicked  old  scoundrel,"  I  said, 
"you  dare  to  complain  about  your  own 
trifling  inconveniences,  when  you  gave 
me  a  rotten  beam  to  sit  on,  and  thereby 
delivered  me  to  the  fury  of  the  elephant !" 
(bump!  bump!  bump!)  "  when  your  own 
wife"  {bump!)  "has  just  been  dragged 
out  of  her  hut"  {bump!)  "like  a  snail 
from  its  shell  and  thrown  by  the  Earth- 
shaker  into  a  tree!"  {bump!  bump!). 

"  Mercy,  my  father,  mercy !"  gasped  the 
old  fellow.  "Truly  I  have  done  amiss — 
ray  heart  tells  me  so." 

"I  should  hope  it  did,  you  old  villain !" 
(bump !) . 

"Mercy!  great  white  man.  I  thought 
the  log  was  sound.  But  what  says  the  un- 
equalled chief — is  the  old  Avoman,  my 
wife,  indeed  dead  ?  Ah,  if  she  is  dead,  all 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  for  the  very 
best;"  and  he  clasped  his  hands  and  look- 
ed up  piously  to  heaven,  in  which  the 
moon  was  once  more  shining  brightly. 

I  let  go  his  ear  and  burst  out  laughing, 
the  whole  scene  and  his  devout  aspira- 
tions for  the  decease  of  the  partner  of  his 
joys,  or  rather  woes,  were  so  intensely  ri- 
diculous. 

"No,  you  old  iniquity,"  I  answered; 
"I  left  her  in  the  top  of  a  thorn-tree, 
screaming  like  a  thousand  blue-jays.  The 
elephant  put  her  there." 

"Alas!  alas!"  he  said;  "surely  the  back 
of  the  ox  is  shaped  to  the  burden.  Doubt- 
less, my  father,  she  will  come  down  when 
she  is  tired;"  and  without  troubling  him- 
self further  about  the  matter,  he  began 
to  blow  at  the  smouldering  embers  of  the 
fire. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  appear 
a  few  minutes  later,  considerably  scratch- 
ed and  startled,  but  none  the  worse. 

After  that  I  made  my  way  to  my  little 
camp,  which,  fortunately,  the  elephants 


had  not  walked  over,  and  wrapping  my- 
self  up  in  a  blanket,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

And  so  ended  my  first  round  with  those 
three  elephants. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   LAST  ROUND. 

On  the  morrow  I  woke  up  full  of  pain- 
ful recollections,  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Powers 
above  that  I  was  there  to  wake  up.  Yes- 
terday had  been  a  tempestuous  day,  in- 
deed, what  between  buffalo,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant,  it  had  been  very  tempestu- 
ous. Having  realized  this  fact,  I  next 
bethought  me  of  those  magnificent  tusks, 
and  instantly,  early  as  it  was,  broke  the 
tenth  commandment.  I  coveted  my 
neighbor's  tusks,  if  an  elephant  could  be 
said  to  be  my  neighbor  de  jure,  as  cer- 
tainly, so  recently  as  the  previous  night, 
he  had  been  de  facto — a  much  closer  neigh- 
bor than  I  cared  for,  indeed.  Now  when 
you  covet  your  neighbor's  goods,  the  best 
thing,  if  not  the  most  moral  thing,  to  do 
is  to  enter  his  house  as  a  strong  man  arm- 
ed and  take  them.  I  was  not  a  strong 
man,  but  having  recovered  my  eight-bore, 
I  was  armed,  and  so  was  the  other  strong 
man,  the  elephant  with  the  tusks.  Con- 
sequently I  prepared  for  a  struggle  to  the 
death.  In  other  words,  I  summoned  my 
faithful  retainers,  and  told  them  that  I 
was  now  going  to  follow  those  elephants 
over  the  edge  of  the  world,  if  necessary. 
They  showed  a  certain  bashfulness  about 
the  business,  but  they  did  not  gainsay  me, 
because  they  dared  not.  Ever  since  I  had 
prepared  with  all  due  solemnity  to  exe- 
cute the  rebellious  Gobo,  they  had  con- 
ceived a  great  respect  for  me. 

So  I  went  up  to  bid  adieu  to  the  old 
headman,  whom  I  found  alternately  con- 
templating the  ruins  of  his  kraal  and, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  his  last  wife, 
thrashing  the  jealous  lady  who  had  slept 
in  the  mealie  hut,  because  she  was,  as  he 
declared,  the  author  of  all  his  sorrows. 

Leaving  them  to  work  a  way  through 
their  domestic  differences,  I  levied  a  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  food  from  the  kraal  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered,  and 
left  them  with  my  blessing.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  settled  matters,  because  I 
have  not  seen  them  since. 

Then  I  started  on  the  spoor  of  the  three 
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bulls.  For  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  below 
the  kraal,  as  far,  indeed,  as  the  belt  of 
swamp  that  bordered  the  river,  the  ground 
was  at  this  spot  rather  stony,  and  clothed 
with  scattered  bushes.  Rain  had  fallen 
toward  the  daybreak,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  made 
spooring  a  very  difficult  business.  The 
wounded  bull  had  indeed  bled  freely,  but 
the  rain  had  washed  the  blood  off  the 
leaves  and  grass,  and  the  ground  being 
so  rough  and  hard,  had  not  taken  the 
footmarks  so  clearly  as  was  convenient. 
However,  we  got  along,  though  slowly, 
partly  by  the  spoor,  and  partly  by  care- 
fully lifting  leaves  and  blades  of  grass, 
and  finding  blood  underneath  them,  for 
the  blood  gushing  from  a  wounded  ani- 
mal often  falls  upon  their  inner  surfaces, 
and  then,  of  course,  unless  the  rain  is 
very  heavy,  it  is  not  washed  away.  It 
took  us  something  over  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  but 
once  there  our  task  became  much  easier, 
for  the  soft  soil  showed  plentiful  evidences 
of  the  great  brutes'  passage.  Threading  our 
way  through  the  sj^vampy  land,  we  came 
at  last  to  a  ford  of  the  river,  and  here  we 
could  see  where  the  poor  wounded  animal 
had  lain  down  in  the  mud  and  water  in 
the  hope  of  easing  himself  of  his  pain, 
and  could  see  also  how  his  two  faithful 
companions  had  assisted  him  to  rise  again. 
We  crossed  the  ford,  and  took  up  the  spoor 
on  the  further  side,  and  followed  it  into 
the  marsh-like  land  beyond.  No  rain  had 
fallen  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
blood  marks  were  consequently  much 
more  frequent. 

All  that  day  we  foUow^ed  the  three 
bulls,  now  across  open  plains,  and  now 
through  patches  of  bush.  They  seemed 
to  have  travelled  on  almost  without  stop- 
ping, and  I  noticed  that  as  they  went  the 
w^ounded  bull  got  up  his  strength  a  little.' 
This  I  could  see  from  his  spoor,  which 
had  become  firmer,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  other  two  had  given  up  support- 
ing him.  At  last  evening  closed  in,  aud 
having  travelled  some  eighteen  miles,  we 
camped,  thoroughly  tired  out. 

Before  dawn  on  the  following  day  we 
were  up,  and  the  first  break  of  light  found 
us  once  more  on  the  spoor.  About  half 
past  five  o'clocli  w^e  reached  the  place 
where  the  elephants  had  fed  and  slept. 
The  two  un wounded  bulls  had  taken  their 
fill,  as  the  condition  of  the  neighboring 
bushes  showed,  but  the  wounded  one  had 


eaten  nothing.  He  had  spent  the  night 
leaning  against  a  good-sized  tree,  which 
his  weight  had  pushed  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. They  had  not  long  left  this 
place,  and  could  not  be  very  far  ahead, 
especially  as  the  wounded  bull  was  now 
again  so  stift'  after  his  night's  rest  that 
for  the  first  few  miles  the  other  two  had 
been  obliged  to  support  him.  But  ele- 
phants go  very  quick,  even  Avhen  they 
seem  to  be  travelling  slowly,  for  shrub 
and  creepers  that  almost  stop  a  man's 
progress  are  no  hinderance  to  them.  The 
three  had  now  turned  to  the  left,  and 
were  travelling  back  again  in  a  semicir- 
cular line  toward  the  mountains,  proba^ 
bly  with  the  idea  of  working  round  to 
their  old  feeding-grounds  on  tlie  further 
side  of  the  river. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow 
their  lead,  and  accordingly  we  followed 
with  industry.  Through  all  that  long 
hot  day^did  we  tramp,  passing  quanti- 
ties of  every  sort  of  game,  and  even  com- 
ing across  the  spoor  of  other  elephants. 
But,  in  spite  of  my  men's  entreaties,  I 
would  not  turn  aside  after  these.  I  would 
have  those  mighty  tusks  or  none. 

By  evening  we  were  quite  close  to  our 
game,  probably  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
but  the  bush  Avas  dense,  and  we  could  see 
nothing  of  them,  so  once  more  we  had  to 
camp,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  our  luck. 
That  night,  just  after  the  moon  got  up, 
while  I  was  sitting  smoking  my  pipe  with 
my  back  against  a  tree,  I  heard  an  ele- 
phant trumpet,  as  though  something  had 
startled  it,  not  three  hundred  yards  away. 
I  was  very  tired,  but  my  curiosity  over- 
came my  weariness,  so,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  of  my  men,  all  of  whom  were 
asleep,  I  took  my  eight-bore  and  a  few 
spare  cartridges,  and  steered  toward  the 
sound.  The  game  path  which  we  had  * 
been  following  all  day  ran  straight  on  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  elephant 
had  trumpeted.  It  was  narrow,  but  well 
trodden,  and  the  light  struck  down  upon  it 
in  a  straight  white  line.  I  crept  along 
it  cautiously  foi*  some  two  hundred  yards, 
when  it  suddenly  opened  into  a  most  beau- 
tiful glade  some  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  width,  wherein  tall  grass  grew  and  flat- 
topped  trees  stood  singly.  With  the  cau- 
tion, born  of  long  experience  I  watched 
for  a  few  moments  before  I  entered  the 
glade,  and  then  I  saw  why  the  elephant 
had  trumpeted.  There  in  the  middle  of  the 
glade  stood great  maned  lion.  He  stood 
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quite  still,  making-  a  soft  purring"  noise, 
and  waving  his  tail  to  and  fro.  Present- 
ly the  grass  about  forty  yards  on  the 
hither  side  of  him  gave  a  wide  ripple,  and 
a  lioness  sprang  out  of  it  like  a  flash,  and 
bounded  noiselessly  up  to  the  lion.  Reach- 
ing him,  the  great  cat  halted  suddenly, 
and  rubbed  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
Then  they  both  began  to  purr  loudly,  so 
loudly  that  I  believe  that  one  might  in 
the  stillness  have  heard  them  two  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  away. 

After  a  time,  while  I  was  still  hesitating 
Avhat  to  do,  either  they  got  a  whiflp  of  my 
Avind,  or  they  wearied  of  standing  still, 
and  determined  to  start  in  search  of  game. 
At  any  rate,  as  though  moved  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  they  suddenly  bounded 
away,  leap  by  leap,  and  vanished  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  to  the  left.  I  waited 
for  a  little  while  longer  to  see  if  there 
were  any  more  yellow  skins  about,  and 
seeing  none,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lions  must  hkve  frightened  the  ele- 
phants away,  and  that  I  had  had  my  stroll 
for  nothing.  But  just  as  I  was  turning 
back  I  thought  I  heard  a  bough  break 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  glade,  and, 
rash  as  the  proceeding  was,  I  followed 
the  sound.  I  crossed  the  glade  as  silent- 
ly as  my  own  shadow.  On  its  further 
side  the  path  went  on.  Albeit  with  many 
V  fears,  I  went  on  too.  The  jungle  growth 
was  so  thick  here  that  it  almost  met  over- 
head, leaving  so  small  a  passage  for  the 
light  that  I  could  scarcely  see  to  grope  my 
way  along.  Presently,  however,  it  widen- 
ed, and  then  opened  into  a  second  glade 
slightly  smaller  than  the  first,  and  there, 
on  the  further  side  of  it,  about  eighty 
yards  from  me,  stood  the  three  enormous 
elephants. 

They  stood  thus:  Immediately  opposite 
and  facing  me  was  the  wounded  one- 
tusked  bull.  He  was  leaning  his  bulk 
against  a  dead  thorn-tree,  the  only  one  in 
the  place,  and  looked  very  sick  indeed. 
Near  him  stood  the  second  bull,  as  though 
keeping  a  watch  over  him.  The  third 
elephant  was  a  good  deal  nearer  to  me, 
and  broadside  on.  While  I  was  still  star- 
ing at  them  this  elephant  suddenly  walk- 
ed off  and  vanished  down  a  patli  in  the 
bush  to  the  right. 

There  were  now  two  things  to  be  done: 
either  I  could  go  back  to  the  camp,  and 
advance  upon  the  elephants  at  dawn,  or  I 
could  attack  them  at.  once.  The  first 
was,  evidently,  by  far  the  wiser  and  safer 


course.  To  go  for  one  elephant  by  moon- 
light and  single-handed  is  a  sufficiently 
rash  proceeding;  to  tackle  three  was  little 
short  of  lunacy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  knew^  that  they  would  be  on  the  march 
again  before  daylight,  and  there  might 
come  another  day  of  weary  trudging  be- 
fore I  could  catch  them  up,  or  they  might 
escape  me  altogether. 

"  No,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "faint  heart 
never  won  fair  tusk.  I'll  risk  it,  and  have 
a  slap  at  them.  But  how  ?"  I  could  not 
advance  across  the  open,  for  they  would 
see  me,  clearly  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
creep  round  in  the  shadow  of  the  bush  and. 
try  to  come  upon  them  so.  So  I  started. 
Seven  or  eight  minutes  of  careful  stalking 
brought  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  path  down 
which  the  third  elephant  had  walked.  The 
other  two  were  now  about  fifty  yards 
from  me,  and  the  nature  of  the  wall  of 
bush  was^uch  that  I  could  not  see  how  to 
get  nearer  to  them  without  being  discov- 
ered. I  hesitated,  and  peeped  down  the 
path  which  the  elephant  had  followed. 
About  five  yards  in,,  it  took  a  turn  round 
a  bush.  I  thought  that  I  would  just  have 
a  ]oo]g  behind  it,  and  advanced,  expecting 
that  I  should  be  able  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  elephant's  tail. 

As  it  happened, however,  I  met  his  trunk 
coming  round  the  corner.  It  is  very  dis- 
concerting to  see  an  elephant's  trunk  when 
you  expect  to  see  his  tail,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  stood  paralyzed  almost  under  the 
vast  brute's  head,  for  he  was  not  five  yards 
from  me.  He  too  halted,  having  either 
seen  or  winded  me,  probably  the  latter, 
and  then  threw  up  his  trunk  and  trump- 
eted, preparatory  to  a  charge.  I  was  in 
for  it  now,  for  I  could  not  escape  either  to 
the  right  or  left  on  account  of  the  bush, 
and  I  did  not  dare  turn  my  back.  So  I 
did  the  only  thing  that  I  could  do,  raised 
the  rifle  and  fired  at  the  black  mass  of  his 
chest.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  pick  a 
shot;  I  could  only  brown  it,  as  it  were. 

The  shot  rung  out  like  thunder  on  the 
quiet  air,  and  the  elephant  answered  it 
with  a  scream,  and  then  dropped  his  trunk, 
and  stood  for  a  second  or  two  as  still  as 
though  lie  had  been  cut  in  stone.  I  con- 
fess that  I  lost  my  head — I  ought  to  have 
fired  my  second  barrel,  but  I  did  not.  In- 
stead of  doing  so  I  rapidly  opened  my 
rifle,  pulled  out  the  aid  cartridge  from  the 
right  barrel  and  re})laccd  it.  But  before 
I  could  snap^tlic  breech  to,  the  bull  was  at 
me.    I  saw  his  great  trunk  fly  up  like  a 
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brown  beam,  and  I  waited  no  longer. 
Turning,  I  fled  for  dear  life,  and  after  me 
thundered  the  elephant.  Right  into  the 
open  glade  I  ran,  and  then,  thank  Heaven, 
just  as  he  was  coming  up  with  me  the  bul- 
let took  effect  on  him.  He  had  been  shot 
right  through  the  heart,  or  lungs,  and 
down  he  fell  with  a  crash,  stone-dead. 

But  in  escaping  from  Scylla  I  had  run 
into  the  jaws  of  Charybdis.  I  heard  the 
elephant  fall,and  glanced  round.  Straight 
in  front  of  me,  and  not  fifteen  paces  away, 
were  the  other  two  bulls.  They  were 
staring  about,  and  at  that  moment  they 
caught  sight  of  me.  Then  they  came,  the 
pair  of  them — came  like  thunder-bolts,  and 
from  different  angles.  I  had  only  time  to 
snap  my  rifle  to,  lift  it,  and  fire,  almost  at 
hap-hazard,  at  the  head  of  the  nearest,  tile 
unwounded  bull. 

Now  as  you  know,  in  the  case  of  the 
African  elephant,  whose  skull  is  convex, 
and  not  concave,  like  that  of  the  Indian, 
this  is  always  a  most  risky  and  very  fre- 
quently a  perfectly  useless  shot.  The  bul- 
let loses  itself  in  the  masses  of  bone,  that  is 
all.  But  there  is  one  little  vital  i)lace,  and 
should  the  bullet  happen  to  strike  there, 
it  will  follow  the  channel  of  the  nostrils 
— at  least  I  suppose  it  is  the  nostrils — and 
reach  the  brain.  And  it  was  what  hap- 
pened in  this  case;  the  ball  struck  the  fa- 
tal spot  in  the  region  of  the  eye  and  trav- 
elled to  the  brain.  Down  came  the  great 
bull  all  of  a  heap,  and  rolled  on  to  his 
side  as  dead  as  a  stone.  I  swung  round 
at  that  instant  to  face  the  third,  the  mon- 
ster bull  with  one  tusk  that  I  had  wound- 
ed two  days  before.  He  was  already 
almost  over  me,  and  in  the  dim  moon- 
light seemed  to  tower  above  me  like  a 
house.  I  lifted  the  rifle  and  pulled  at 
his  neck.  It  would  not  go  off.  Then,  in 
a  flash  as  it  were,  I  remembered  that  it 
was  on  the  half-cock.  The  lock  of  this 
barrel  was  a  little  weak,  and  a  few  days 
before,  in  firing  at  a  cow  eland,  the  left 
barrel  had  jarred  off  at  the  shock  of  the 
discharge  of  the  right,  knocking  me  back- 
wards with  the  recoil ;  so  after  that  I  had 
kept  it  on  the  half-cock  till  I  actually 
wanted  to  fire  it. 

I  gave  one  desperate  bound  to  the  right, 
and,  my  lame  leg  notwithstanding,  I  be- 
lieve that  few  men  could  have  made  a  bet- 
ter jump.  At  any  rate  it  was  none  too 
soon,  for  as  I  jumped  I  felt  the  wind  made 
by  the  tremendous  downward  stroke  of 
the  monster's  trunk.    Then  I  ran  for  it. 


I  ran  like  the  wind,  still  keeping  hold 
of  my  gun,  however.    My  idea,  so  far  as 
I  could  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  idea,  was 
to  bolt  down  the  pathway  up  which  I  had 
come,  like  a  rabbit  down  a  burrow,  trust- 
ing that  he  would  lose  sight  of  me  in  the 
uncertain  light.    I  sped  across  the  glade. 
Fortunately  the  bull,  being  wounded, 
could  not  go  full  speed;  but,  wounded  or 
no,  he  could  go  quite  as  fast  as  I  could.  I 
was  unable  to  gain  an  inch,  and  away  we 
went  with  just  about  three  feet  between 
our  separate  extremities.    We  were  at  the 
other  side  now,  and  a  glance  served  to 
show  me  that  I  had  miscalculated  and 
overshot  the  opening.    To  reach  it  now 
was  hopeless;  I  should  have  blundered 
straight  into  the  elephant.    So  I  did  the 
only  thing  I  could  do:  I  swerved  like  a 
coursed  hare,  and  started  off  round  the 
edge  of  the  glade,  seeking  for  some  open- 
ing into  which  I  could  plunge.    This  gave 
me  a  moment's  start,  for  the  bull  could  not 
turn  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  I  made  the 
most  of  it.    But  no  opening  could  I  see; 
the  bush  was  like  a  wall.    We  were  speed- 
ing round  the  edge  of  the  glade,  and  the 
elephant  was  coming  up  again.    Now  he 
w^as  within  about  six  feet,  and  now  as  he 
trumpeted,  or  rather  screamed,  I  could 
feel  the  fierce  hot  blast  of  his  breath  strike 
upon  my  head.    Heavens!  how  it  fright- 
ened me !    We  were  three  parts  round  the 
glade  now,  and  about  fifty  yards  ahead 
was  the  single  large  dead  thorn  -  tree 
against  which  the  bull  had  been  leaning. 
I  spurted  for  it;  it  was  my  last  chance  of 
safety.    But,  spurt  as  I  would,  it  seemed 
hours  before  I  got  there.    Putting  out 
my  right  hand,  I  swung  round  the  tree, 
thus  bringing  myself  face  to  face  with  the 
elephant.    I  had  not  time  to  lift  the  rifle 
to  fire,  I  had  barely  time  to  cock  it  and 
run  sideways  and  backwards,  when  he  was 
on  to  me.    Crash!  he  came,  striking  the 
tree  full  with  his  forehead.    It  snapped 
like  a  carrot  about  forty  inches  from  the 
ground.    Fortunately  I  was  clear  of  the 
trunk,  but  one  of  the  dead  branches  struck 
me  on  the  chest  as  it  went  down  and  swept 
me  to  the  ground.    I  fell  upon  my  back, 
and  the  elephant  blundered  past  me  as  I 
lay.     More  by  instinct   than  anything 
else  I  lifted  the  rifle  with  one  hand  and 
pulled  the  trigger.    It  exploded,  and,  as  I 
afterward  discovered,  the  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  ribs.    But  the  recoil  of  the 
heavy  rifle  held  thus  was  very  severe.  It 
bent  my  arm  up  and  sent  the  butt  with  a 
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thud  against  tlie  top  of  my  slioulder  and 
the  side  of  my  neck,  for  the  moment  quite 
paralyzing"  me,  and  causing"  the  weapon  to 
jump  from  my  grasp.  Meanwhile  the 
bull  was  rushing  on.  He  travelled  for 
some  twenty  paces,  and  then  suddenly  he 
stopped.  Faintly  I  reflected  that  he  was 
coming  back  to  finish  me,  but  even  the 
prospect  of  imminent  and  dreadful  death 
could  not  rouse  me  into  action.  I  was 
utterly  spent;  I  could  not  move. 

Idly,  almost  indifferently,  I  watched 
his  movements.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
still,  then  he  trumpeted  till  the  welkin 
rang,  and  then  very  slowly,  and  with 
great  dignity,  he  knelt  down.  At  this 
point  I  swooned  away. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  saw 
from  the  moon  that  I  must  have  been 
insensible  for  quite  two  hours.  I  was 
drenched  with  dew,  and  shivering  all 
over.  At  first  I  could  not  think  where 
I  was,  when,  on  lifting  my  head,  I  saw 
the  outline  of  the  one -tusked  bull  still 
kneeling  some  five -and -twenty  paces 
from  me.  Tiien  I  remembered.  Slowly 
I  raised  myself,  and  was  instantly  taken 
with  a  violent  sickness,  the  result  of  over- 
exertion, after  which  I  very  nearly  faint- 
ed a  second  time.  Presently  I  grew  bet- 
ter, and  considered  the  position.  Two 
of  the  elephants  were,  as  I  knew,  dead; 
but  how  about  No.  3  ?  There  he  knelt  in 
majesty  in  the  lonely  moonlight.  The 
question  was,  was  he  resting,  or  dead  ?  I 
got  on  my  hands  and  knees,  loaded  my 
rifle,  and  painfully  crept  a  few  paces 
nearer.  I  could  see  his  eye  now,  for  the 
moonlight  fell  full  upon  it;  it  was  open, 
and  rather  prominent.  I  crouched  and 
watched;  the  eyelid  did  not  move,  nor 
did  the  great  brown  body,  or  the  trunk, 
or  the  ear,  or  the  tail — nothing  moved. 
Then  I  knew  that  he  must  be  dead. 

I  crept  up  to  him — still  keeping  the  rifle 
well  forward  —  and  gave  him  a  thump, 
reflecting  as  I  did  so  how  very  near  I 
had  been  to  being  '  tliumpee  instead  of 
thumper.'  He  never  stirred;  he  certain- 
ly was  dead,  though  to  this  day  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  my  random  shot  that  kill- 
ed him,  or  if  he  died  from  concussion  of 
the  brain  consequent  upon  the  'tremen- 
dous shock  of  his  contact  with  the  tree. 
Anyhow,  there  he  was.  Cold  and  beau- 
tiful he  lay,  or  rather  knelt,  as  the  poet 
neatly  puts  it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  liave  ever  seen  a  sight  more  impos- 
ing in  its  way  than  that  mighty  beast 


crouched  in  majestic  death  and  shone 
upon  by  the  lonely  moon.  While  I  stood 
admiring  the  whole  scene,  and  heartily 
congratulating  myself  upon  my  escape,  I 
once  more  began  to  feel  sick.  According- 
ly, without  waiting  to  examine  the  other 
two  bulls,  I  staggered  off  back  to  th& 
camp,  which  in  due  course  I  reached  in 
safety.  Everybody  in  it  was  asleep.  I 
did  not  wake  them,  but,  having  swallow- 
ed a  mouthful  of  brandy,  I  threw  off  my 
coat  and  shoes,  rolled  myself  up  in  a 
blanket,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  When 
I  woke  it  was  already  light,  and  at  first  I 
thought  that,  like  Joseph,  I  liad  dreamed, 
a  dream.  At  that  moment,  however,  I 
turned  my  head,  and  quickly  knew  that  it 
was  no  dream,  for  my  neck  and  face  were 
so  stiff  from  the  blow  of  the  butt  end  of 
the  rifle  that  it  was  agony  to  move  them. 
I  collapsed  for  a  minute  or  two.  Gobo 
and  anotlrer  man,  w  rapped  up  like  a  couple 
of  monks  in  their  blankets,  thinking  that 
I  was  still  asleep,  were  crouched  over  a 
little  fire  they  had  made — for  the  morning 
was  damp  and  chilly — and  holding  sweet 
converse. 

Gobo  said  that  he  was  getting  tired  of 
running  after  elephants  which  they  never 
caught.  Macumazahn  (that  is  myself)  - 
was  without  doubt  a  man  of  parts,  and  of 
some  skill  in  shootiqg,  but  also  he  was  a 
fool.  None  but  a  fool  would  run  so  fast 
and  far  after  elephants  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  when  they  kept  cutting" 
the  spoor  of  fresh  ones.  He  certainly 
was  a  fool;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  his  folly,  and  he,  Gobo,  had 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  should 
refuse  to  accompany  him  any  further  on 
so  mad  a  hunt. 

Yes,  the  other  answered,  the  poor  man 
certainly  was  sick  in  his  head,  and  it  was 
quite  time  tliat  they  checked  his  folly 
while  they  still  had  a  patch  of  skin  left 
upon  their  feet.  Moreover,  he,  for  his 
part,  certainly  did  not  like  this  country  of 
Wambe's,  which  really  was  full  of  ghosts. 
Only  the  last  night  he  had  heard  the 
spooks  at  work;  they  were  out  shooting; 
at  least  it  sounded  as  though  they  were. 
It  was  very  queer,  but  i)erhaps  their  luna- 
tic of  a  master — 

"Gobo,  you  scoundrel!''  I  shouted  out 
at  this  juncture,  sitting  bolt-upright  on 
the  blankets,  "stop  ixlling  there,  and  make 
me  some  coffee." 

Up  sprang  Gobo  and  his  friend,  and  in 
half  a  moment  were  respectfully  skipping 
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about  in  a  manner  that  contrasted  well 
with  the  lordly  contempt  of  their  previous 
conversation.  But  all  the  same  they  were 
in  earnest  in  what  they  said  about  hunt- 
in""  the  elephants  anv  further,  for  before  I 
had  finished  my  coffee  they  came  to  me 
in  a  body,  and  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  fol- 
low those  elephants  I  must  follow  them 
by  myself,  for  they  would  not  go. 

I  argued  with  them,  and  affected  to  be 
much  put  out.  The  elephants  were  close 
at  hand,  I  said;  I  was  sure  of  it;  I  had 
heard  them  trumpet  in  the  nig'ht. 

Yes,  answered  the  men,  mysteriously; 
they  too  had  heard  things  in  the  night — 
things  not  nice  to  hear;  they  had  heard 
the  spooks  out  shooting,  and  no  longer 
would  they  remain  in  a  country  so  vilely 
haunted. 

"It  was  nonsense,"  I  replied.  "If 
ghosts  went  out  shooting,  surely  they 
would  use  air-guns  and  not  black  pow- 
der, and  one  would  not  hear  an  air-gun. 
Well,  if  they  were  cowards,  and  would 
not  come,  of  course  I  could  not  force 
them  to,  but  I  would  make  a  bargain 
with  them.  They  s^liould  follow  those 
elephants  for  one  half-hour  more,  then,  if 
we  failed  to  come  upon  them,  I  would 
abandon  the  pursuit,  and  we  would  go 
straight  to  Wambe,  chief  of  the  Matuku, 
and  give  him  hongo. 

To  this  compromise  the  men  readily 
agreed.  Accordingly  about  half  an  hour 
later  we  struck  our  camp  and  started, and 
notw^ithstanding  my  aches  and  bruises  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  felt  in  better 
spirits  in  my  life.  It  is  sometliing  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  remember 
that  in  the  dead  of  night  one  has,  single- 
handed,  given  battle  to  and  overthrown 
three  of  the  largest  elephants  in  Africa, 
slaying  them  with  three  bullets.  Such  a 
feat  had  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
done  before,  and  on  that  particular  morn- 
ing I  felt  a  very  "  tall  man  of  my  hands" 
indeed.  The  only  thing  that  I  feared  was 
that  should  I  ever  come  to  tell  the  story, 
nobody  would  believe  it,  for  when  a 
strange  tale  is  told  by  a  hunter,  people 
are  apt  to  think  it  is  necessarily  a  lie,  in- 
stead of  being  only  probably  so.* 

*  For  the  satisfaction  of  any  who  may  be  so  dis- 
believing as  to  take  this  view  of  Mr.  Quaterniaiii's 
story,  the  Editor  may  state  that  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  whose  veracity  he  be- 
lieves to  be  beyond  doubt,  not  long  ago  described 
to  him  how  he  chanced  to  kill  four  African  ele- 
phants with  four  consecutive  bullets.  Two  of  these 
elephants  were  charging  him  simultaneously,  and 


Well,  we  passed  on,  till,  having  crossed 
the  first  glade  where  I  had  seen  the  lions, 
we  reached  the  neck  of  bush  that  separa- 
ted it  from  the  second  glade  where  the 
dead  elephants  were.  And  here  I  began 
to  take  elaborate  precautions,  amongst 
others  ordering  Grobo  to  keep  some  yards 
ahead  and  look  out  sharp,  as  I  thought 
that  the  elephants  might  be  about.  He 
obeyed  my  instructions  with  a  superior 
smile,  and  pushed  ahead.  Presently  I 
saw  him  pull  up  as  though  he  had  been 
shot,  and  begin  to  faintly  snap  his  fin- 
gers. 

"What  is  it?"  I  whispered. 

"The  elephant,  the  great  elephant  with 
one  tusk  kneeling  down." 

I  crept  up  beside  him.  There  knelt  the 
bull  as  I  had  left  him  last  night,  and  there 
too  lay  the  other  bulls. 

"Do  these  elephants  sleep?"  I  w^hisper- 
ed  to  the  astonished  Gobo. 

"Yes,  Macumazahn,  they  sleep." 

"  Nay,  Gobo;  they  are  dead." 

"Dead?  How  can  they  be  dead?  Who 
killed  them  ?" 

"What  do  people  call  me,  Gobo?" 

"  They  call  you  Macumazahn." 

"  And  what  does  Macumazahn  mean  ?" 

"It  means  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  the  man  who  gets  up  in  the  night." 

"Yes,  and  I  am  that  man.  Look,  you 
idle,  lazy  cowards.  While  you  slept  last 
night  I  rose,  and  alone  I  hunted  those 
great  elephants,  and  slew  them  by  the 
moonlight.  To  each  of  them  I  gave  one 
bullet  and  only  one,  and  it  fell  dead. 
Look,"  and  I  advanced  into  the  glade, 
"here  is  my  spoor,  and  here  is  the  spoor 
of  tlie  great  bull  charging  after  me,  and 
there  is  the  tree  that  I  took  refuge  behind. 
See,  the  elephant  shattered  it  in  his  charge. 
Oh,  you  cowards,  you  who  would  give  up 
the  chase  w^hile  the  blood  spoor  steamed 
beneath  your  nostrils,  see  what  I  did 
single-handed  w^hile  you  slept,  and  be 
ashamed." 

"  Oit,"  said  the  man — "  Oit.  Koos,  koos 
y  umcool !"  (chief,  mighty  chief) ;  and  then 
they  held  their  tongues,  and  going  up  to 
the  three  dead  beasts,  gazed  upon  them  in 
silence. 

But  after  that  those  men  looked  upon 
me  with  awe  as  being  almost  more  than 
mortal.  No  mere  man,  they  said,  could 
have  slain  those  three  elephants  alone  in 

out  of  the  four,  three  were  killed  with  the  head 
shot,  a  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
African  elephant. — Editor. 
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the  night-time.  I  never  had  any  further 
trouble  with  them.  I  believe  that  if  I 
had  told  them  to  jump  over  a  precipice 
and  that  they  would  take  no  harm,  they 
would  have  believed  me. 

Well, I  went  up  and  examined  the  bulls. 
Such  tusks  as  they  had  I  never  saw  and 
never  shall  see  again.  It  took  us  all  day 
to  cut  them  out,  and  when  they  reached 
Delagoa  Bay,  as  they  did  ultimately, 
though  not  in  my  keeping,  the  single  tusk 
of  the  big  bull  scaled  160  pounds,  and  the 
four  other  tusks  averaged  99^  pounds — a 
most  Avonderful,  indeed  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented, lot  of  ivory.*  Unfortunately  I 
was  forced  to  saw  the  big  tusk  in  two, 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  carried  it. 

"Oh,  Quatermain,  you  barbarian!"  I 
broke  in  here,  "the  idea  of  spoiling  such 
a  tusk!  Why,  I  would  have  kept  it  whole 
if  I  had  been  obliged  to  drag  it  myself." 

"Oh  yes,  young  man,"  he  answered, 
"it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  like 
that,  but  if  you  had  found  yourself  in  the 
position  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  oc- 
cupy a  few  hours  afterwards,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  you  would  have  thrown  the  tusks 
awaj^  altogether  and  taken  to  your  heels." 

-  "  Oh,"  said  Good,  "so  that  isn't  the  end 
of  the  yarn  ?  A  very  good  yarn,  Quater- 
main, by-the-way ;  I  couldn't  have  made 
up  a  better  one  myself." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  Good  se- 
verely, for  it  irritated  him  to  be  chaffed 
about  his  stories. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Good. 
I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  comparison 
between  a  true  story  of  adventure  and 
the  preposterous  tales  which  you  invent 
about  ibex  hanging  by  their  horns.  No, 
it  is  not  the  end  of  the  story;  the  most  ex- 
citing j)art  is  to  come.  But  I  have  talked 
enough  for  to-night;  and  if  you  go  on  in 
that  way.  Good,  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore I  begin  again." 

"Sorry  I  spoke,  I'm  sure,"  said  Good, 
humbly.  "  Let's  have  a  split  to  show  that 
there  is  no  ill  feeling."    And  they  did.  ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  MAIWA. 

On  the  following  evening  we  once  more 
dined  together,  and  Quatermain,  after 
some  pressure,  for  Good's  remark  still 

*  The  larj?est  elephant  tusk  of  which  the  Editor  has 
any  certain  knowiedge  sealed  *1 50  pounds. — Editor. 


rankled  in  his  breast,  was  persuaded  to 
continue  his  story. — 

At  last  (he  went  on),  a  few  minutes 
before  sunset,  the  task  was  finished.  We 
had  labored  at  it  all  day,  stopping  only 
once  for  dinner,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
hew  out  five  such  tusks  as  those  which  now 
lay  before  me  in  a  white  and  gleaming 
line.  It  was  a  dinner  worth  eating,  too,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  we  dined  off  the  heart  of 
the  greal  one-tusked  bull,  which  was  so 
big  that  the  man  whom  I  sent  inside  the 
elephant  to  look  for  his  heart  had  to  re- 
move it  in  two  pieces.  We  cut  it  into 
slices  and  fried  it  with  fat,  and  I  nev- 
er tasted  heart  to  equal  it,  for  the  meat 
seemed  to  melt  in  one's  mouth.  By-the- 
way,  I  examined  the  jaw  of  the  elephant ; 
it  never  had  but  one  tusk;  the  other  had 
not  been  broken  off,  nor  was  it  present  in 
a  rudimentarv  form. 

Well,  there  lay  the  five  beauties,  or 
rather  four  of  them,  for  Gobo  and  anoth- 
er man  were  engaged  in  sawing  the  grand 
one  in  two.  I  had  at  last,  with  many 
sighs,  ordered  them  to  do  this,  but  not  un- 
til I  had  by  practical  experiment  proved 
that  it^as  impossible  to  carry  it  in  any 
other  way.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
of  solid  ivory,  or  rather  more  in  its  green 
state,  is  too  great  a  weight  for  two  men  to 
carry  for  long  across'  a  broken  country. 
I  sat  watching  the  job  and  smoking  the 
pipe  of  contentment,  when  suddenly  the 
bush  opened,  and  a  very  handsome  and 
dignified  native  girl,  apparently  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  stood  before  me,  car- 
rying a  basket  of  green  mealies  upon  her 
head. 

Although  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
a  native  girl  in  such  a  wild  spot,  and,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  a  long  way  from  any  kraal, 
the  matter  did  not  attract  my  particular 
notice ;  I  merely  called  to  one  of  the  men 
and  told  him  to  bargain  with  the  woman 
for  the  mealies,  and  ask  her  if  there  were 
any  more  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood. 
Then  I  turned  my  head  and  continued  to 
superintend  the  cutting  of  the  tusk.  Pre- 
sently a  shadow  fell  upon  me.  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  that  the  girl  was  standing  be- 
fore me,  the  basket  of  mealies  still  on  her 
head. 

"Mareme,  mareme,"  she  said,  gently 
clapping  her  hands  together.  The  word 
mareme  among  theseiVIatuku  (though  she 
was  no  Matuku)  answers  to  the  Zulu 
"koos,"and  the  clapping  of  hands  is  a 
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form  of  salutation  very  common  among" 
the  tribes  of  tlie  Basutu  race. 

"What  is  it,  girl?"  I  asked  her  in 
Sisutu.     "Are  tliose  mealies  for  sale  ?" 

"No,  great  white  hunter,"  she  answer- 
ed in  Zulu;  "I  bring  them  as  a  gift." 

"Good!"  I  replied.    "  Put  them  down." 

"A  gift  for  a  gift,  white  man." 

"All!"  I  grumbled,  "the  old  story- 
nothing  for  nothing  in  this  wicked  world. 
What  do  you  want — beads  ?" 

She  nodded,  and  I  was  about  to  tell  one 
of  the  men  to  go  and  fetch  some  from  one 
of  the  packs,  when  she  checked  me. 

"A  gift  from  the  giver's  own  hand  is 
twice  a  gift,"  she  said ;  and  I  thought  that 
she  spoke  meaningly. 

"You  mean  that  you  want  me  to  give 
them  to  you  myself  ?" 

"Surely." 

I  rose  to  go  with  her.  "How  is  it  that 
being  of  the  Matuku  you  speak  in  the  Zulu 
tongue  ?"  I  asked,  suspiciously. 

"I  am  not  of  the  Matuku,"  she  answer- 
ed, as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing  of 
the  men.  "I  am  of  the  people  of  Nala, 
whose  tribe  is  the  Butiana  tribe,  and  who 


live  there,"  and  she  pointed  over  the 
mountain.  "Also  I  am  one  of  the  wives 
of  Wambe,"  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
said  the  name. 

"  And  how  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"On  my  feet,"  she  answered,  laconi- 
cally. 

We  reached  the  packs,  and  undoing  one 
of  them,  I  extracted  a  handful  of  beads. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "  a  gift  for  a  gift.  Hand 
over  the  mealies." 

She  took  the  beads  without  even  look- 
ing at  them,  which  struck  me  as  curious, 
and  putting  the  basket  of  mealies  on  the 
ground,  emptied  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  basket  were  some 
curiously  shaped  green  leaves,  something 
like  the  leaves  of  the  gutta-percha  tree  in 
shape,  only  somewhat  thicker,  and  of  a 
more  fleshy  substance.  As  though  by 
hazard  the  girl  picked  one  of  these  leaves 
out  of  the  basket  and  smelt  at  it;  then  she 
handed  it  to  me.  I  took  the  leaf,  and 
supposing  that  she  wished  me  to  smell  it 
also,  was  about  to  oblige  her  by  doing  so, 
when  my  eye  fell  upon  some  curious  red 
scratches  on  the  green  surface  of  the  leaf. 
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"All!"  said  the  girl  (whose  name,  by- 
the-way,  was  Maiwa),  speaking-  beneath 
her  breath ;  "read  the  signs,  white  man," 

Without  answering"  her  I  continued  to 
stare  at  the  leaf.  It  had  been  scratched, 
or  rather  written  upon,  with  something- 
sharp,  such  as  a  nail,  and  where ver  this 
instrument  had  touched  it  the  acid  juice 
oozing  through  the  outer  skin  had  turned 
a  rusty  blood-color.  Presently  I  found 
the  beginning  of  the  scrawl,  and  read  this, 
written  in  English,  and  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  of  two  others  that 
were  in  the  basket: 

"I  hear  that  a  white  man  is  hunting  in 
the  Matuku  country.  This  is  to  warn  him 
to  fly  over  the  mountain  to  Nala.  Wambe 
sends  an  Impi  at  daybreak  to  eat  him  up 
because  he  has  hunted  before  bringing 
hongo.  For  God's  sake,  whoever  you 
are,  try  to  help  me!  I  have  been  the 
slave  of  this  devil  Wambe  for  nearly  sev- 
en years,  and  am  beaten  and  tortured  con- 
tinually. He  murdered  all  the  rest  of  us, 
but  kept  me  because  I  could  work  iron. 
Maiwa,  his  wife,  takes  this;  she  is  flying  to 
Nala,  her  father,  because  Wambe  killed 
her  child.  Try  and  get  Nala  to  attack 
Wambe.  Maiwa  can  guide  them  over  the 
mountain.  You  won't  come  for  nothing, 
for  the  stockade  of  Wambe's  private  kraal 
is  made  of  elephants'  tusks.  For  God's 
sake  don't  desert  me,  or  I  shall  kill  my- 
self!   I  can  bear  this  no  longer. 

John  Every." 

"  Great  Heavens !"  I  gasped.  "  Every — 
why,  it  must  be  my  old  friend !"  The  girl, 
or  rather  the  woman,  Maiwa,  i^ointed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  where  there  was 
some  more  writing.  It  ran  thus :  "  I  have 
just  heard  that  the  white  man  is  called 
Macumazahn.  If  so,  it  must  be  my  old 
friend  Quatermain.  Pray  God  it  is,  for  I 
know  he  won't  desert  an  old  chum  in  such 
a  flx  as  I  am.  It  isn't  that  I'm  afraid  of 
dying;  I  don't  care  if  I  die;  but  I  want  to 
get  a  chance  at  Wambe  flrst." 

"No,  old  boy,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "it 
isn't  likely  .that  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
there  while  there  is  a  chance  of  gettino- 
you  out.  I  have  played  fox  befor^now — 
there's  still  a  double  or  two  left  in  me.  I 
must  make  a  plan,  that's  all.  And  then 
there's  that  stockade  of  tusks.  I  am  not 
going  to  leave  that  either."  Then  I  spoke 
to  the  woman. 

' '  You  are  trailed  Maiwa  ?" 


"It  is  so." 

' '  You  are  the  daughter  of  Nala  and  the 
wife  of  Wambe  ?" 
"It  is  so." 

' '  You  fl V  from  Wambe  to  Nala  ?" 
"I  do." 

"  Why  do  you  fly  ?  Stay,  I  would  give 
an  order,"  and  calling  to  Gobo,  I  ordered 
him  to  get  the  men  ready  for  instant  de- 
parture. The  woman,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
was  quite  young  and  very  handsome,  put 
her  hand  into  a  kind  of  little  pouch  made 
of  antelope  hide  which  she  Avore  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  to  my  horror  drew 
from  it  the  withered  hand  of  a  child  which 
had  evidently  been  carefully  dried  in  the 
smoke. 

"I  fly  for  this  cause,"  she  answered, 
holding  the  poor  little  hand  toward  me, 
"See,  now,  I  bore  a  child.  Wambe  was 
its  father,. and  for  eighteen  months  the 
child  lived,  and  I  loved  it.  But  Wambe 
loves  not  fiis  children;  he  kills  them  all; 
he  fears  lest  they  should  grow  up  to  slay 
one  so  wicked;  and  he  would  have  killed 
this  child  also,  but  I  begged  its  life.  One 
day  some  soldiers  passing  the  hut  saw  the 
child  and  i^aluted  him,  calling  him  the 
'  chief-^vho  soon  shall  be.''  Wambe  heard, 
and  was  mad.  He  smote  the  babe,  and  it 
wept.  Then  he  said  that  it  should  weep 
for  good  cause.  Among  the  things  that 
he  had  stolen  from  the  white  men  whom 
he  slew  is  a  trap  that  will  hold  lions.  So 
strong  is  the  trap  that  four  men  must 
stand  on  it,  two  on  either  side,  before  it  can 
be  opened." 

Here  old  Quatermain  broke  off  sudden- 
ly. "  Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he  said,  "I 
can't  bear  to  go  on  with  this  part  of  the 
story,  because  I  never  could  stand  either 
seeing  or  talking  of  the  sufferings  of  chil- 
dren! You  can  guess  what  that  devil  did 
and  what  the  poor  mother  was  forced  to 
witness.  Would  you  believe  it,  she  told 
me  the  tale  without  a  tremor,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way.  Only  I  noticed  that 
her  eyelid  quivered  all  the  time." 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  unconcernedly  as 
though  I  had  been  talking  of  the  death  of 
a  lamb,  though  inwardly  I  was  sick  with 
horror  and  boiling  with  rage,  "  and  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  about  the  matter, 
Maiwa,  wife  of  Wambe  ?'' 

"I  mean  to  do  this,  white  man,"  she 
answered,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  and  speaking  in  toit-es  as  hard  as 
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steel  and  as  cool  as  ice.  ' '  I  mean  to  work 
and  work  and  work,  to  bring-  this  to  pass, 
and  to  bring"  that  to  pass,  until  at  length 
it  comes  to  pass  that  with  tliese  living 
eyes  I  behold  Wambe  dying  the  death 
that  lie  gave  to  his  child  and  my  child." 

"Well  said,"  I  answered. 

"Ay,  Avell  said,  Macumazahn;  w^ell 
said,  and  not  easily  forgotten.  Who 
conld  forget— oh,  who  could  forget  ?  See 
where  this  dead  hand  rests  against  my 
side;  so  once  it  rested  when  alive.  And 
now,  though  it  is  dead,  now  every  night 
it  creeps  from  its  nest,  and  strokes  my 
hair,  and  clasps  my  fingers  in  its  tiny 
palm.  Every  night  it  does  this,  fearing 
lest  I  should  forget.  Oh,  my  child!  my 
child!  ten  days  ago  I  held  thee  to  my 
breast,  and  now  this  alone  remains  of 
thee!"  and  she  kissed  the  dead  hand  and 
shivered,  but  never  a  tear  did  she  weep. 
"  See  now,"  she  went  on,  "the  white  man, 
the  prisoner  at  Wambe's  kraal,  he  w^as 
kind  to  me.  He  loved  the  child  that  is 
dead;  yes,  he  wept  when  its  father  slew 
it,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  told 
Wambe,  my  husband — ah,  yes,  my  hus- 
band ! — that  which  he  is.  He,  too,  it  was 
who  made  a  plan.  He  said  to  me,  '  Go, 
Maiwa,  after  the  custom  of  thy  people,  go 
purify  thyself  in  the  bush  alone,  having 
touched  a  dead  one.  Say  to  Wambe  thou 
goest  to  purify  thyself  alone  for  fifteen 
days,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  peo- 
ple. Then  fly  to  thy  father,  Nala,  and 
stir  him  up  to  war  against  Wambe  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  that  is  dead.'  This 
then  he  said,  and  his  words  seemed  good 
to  me,  and  that  same  night  ere  I  left  to 
purify  myself  came  news  that  a  white 
man  hunted  in  the  country,  and  Wambe, 
being  mad  with  drink,  grew  very  wrath, 
and  gave  orders  that  an  Impi  should  be 
gathered  to  slay  tiie  white  man  and  his 
people,  and  seize  his  goods.  Then  did  the 
'Smiter  of  Iron'  [Every]  write  the  mes- 
sage on  the  green  leaves,  and  bid  me  seek 
thee  out  and  show  forth  the  matter,  that 
thou  mightest  save  thyself  by  flight;  and 
behold,  this  thing  have  I  done,  Macuma- 
zahn, the  hunter,  the  Slayer  of  Elephants. " 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "I  thank  thee.  And 
how  many  men  be  there  in  the  Impi  of 
Wambe  ?" 

"A  hundred  of  men  and  half  a  hun- 
dred." 

"And  where  is  the  Impi  ?" 
"There  to  the  north.    It  follows  on 
thy  spoor.    I  saw  it  pass  yesterday,  but 
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myself  I  guessed  that  thou  wouldst  be 
nigher  to  the  mountain,  and  came  this 
way,  and  found  thee.  To-morrow  at  the 
daybreak  will  the  slayers  be  here." 

"Very  possibly,"  I  thought  to  myself; 
"but  they  won't  find  Macumazahn.  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  put  some  strychnine 
into  the  carcasses  of  those  elephants  for 
their  especial  benefit,  though."  I  knew 
that  they  would  stop  to  eat  the  elei)liants, 
as  indeed  they  did,  to  our  great  gain,  but 
I  abandoned  the  idea  of  poisoning  them, 
because  I  was  rather  short  of  strychnine. 

"Or  because  you  did  not  like  to  play 
the  trick,  Quatermain,"  I  suggested,  with 
a  laugh. 

"I  said  because  I  had  not  enough 
strychnine.  It  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  strychnine  to  effectually  poison  three 
elephants,"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
testily. 

I  said  nothing  further,  but  I  smiled, 
knowing  that  old  Allan  could  never  have 
resorted  to  such  an  artifice,  however  se- 
vere his  strait.  But  that  was  his  way; 
he  always  made  himself  out  to  be  a  most 
unmerciful  person. 

Well  (he  went  on),  at  that  moment 
Gobo  came  up,  and  announced  that  we 
were  ready  to  march.  "I  am  glad  that 
you  are  ready,"  I  said;  "because  if  you 
don't  march,  and  march  quick,  you  Avill 
never  march  again,  that  is  all.  Wambe 
has  an  Impi  out  to  kill  us,  and  it  will  be 
here  presently." 

Gobo  turned  positively  green,  and  his 
knees  knocked  together.  "Ah,  what  did 
I  say  ?"  he  exclaimed.  ' '  Fate  walks  about 
loose  in  Wambe's  country." 

' '  Very  good ;  now  all  you  have  got  to 
do  is  to  walk  a  little  quicker  than  he  does. 
No,  no;  you  don't  leave  those  elephant 
tusks  behind.  I  am  not  going  to  part 
with  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

Gobo  said  no  more,  but  hastily  directed 
the  men  to  take  up  their  loads,  and  then 
asked  which  way  w^e  were  to  run. 

"Ah,"  I  said  to  Maiwa,  "  which  way?" 

"There,"  she  answered,  pointing  tow- 
ard the  great  mountain  spur  which 
towered  up  into  the  sky  some  forty  miles 
away,  separating  the  territories  of  Nala 
and  Wambe.  "There,  below  that  small 
peak,  is  one  place  where  men  may  pass, 
and  one  only.  Also,  it  can  easily  be 
blocked  from  above.  If  men  pass  not 
there,  then  must  they  go  round  the  great 
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peak  of  the  mountain,  two  days'  journey 
and  half  a  day." 

"And  how  far  is  the  peak  from  us  ?" 

"All  to-night  shall  you  walk  and  all 
to-morrow,  and  if  you  walk  fast,  at  sunset 
shall  you  stand  on  the  peak." 

I  whistled,  for  that  meant  a  five-and- 
forty  miles'  trudge  without  sleep.  Then 
I  called  to  the  men  to  take  each  of  them 
as  much  cooked  elephant's  meat  as  he 
could  conveniently  carry.  I  did  the  same 
myself,  and  forced  the  woman  Maiwa  to 
eat  some  as  we  went.  This  I  did  with 
difficulty,  for  at  that  time  she  seemed 
neither  to  sleep  nor  eat  nor  rest,  so  fierce- 
ly was  she  set  on  vengeance. 

Then  we  started,  Maiwa  guiding  us. 
After  going  for  some  half-hour  over  grad- 
ually rising  ground  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  further  edge  of  a  great  bush-clad 
depression,  something  like  the  bottom  of 
a  lake.  This  depression  through  which 
we  had  been  travelling  was  to  a  very 
great  extent  covered  with  bush;  indeed, 
almost  altogether  so,  except  where  it  was 
pitted  with  glades  such  as  that  wherein  I 
had  shot  tlie  elephants. 

At  the  top  of  this  slope  Maiwa  halted, 
and  putting  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  look- 
ed back.  Presently  she  touched  me  on 
the  arm,  and  pointed  over  the  sea  of  for- 
est toward  a  comparatively  vacant  space 
of  country  some  six  or  seven  miles  away. 
I  looked,  and  suddenly  I  saw  something 
flash  in  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
A  pause,  and  then  another  quick  flash. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  .    '  • 

"It  is  the  spears  of  Wambe's  Impi,  and  ' 
they  travel  fast,"  she  answered,  croolly. 

I  suppose  that  my  face  showed  how  lit- 
tle I  liked  the  news-,  for  she  went  on : 

"Fear  not;  they  will  stay  to  feast  upon 
the  elephants;  and  while  they  feast  we 
shall  journey.    We  may  yet  escape." 

After  that  we  turned  and  pushed  oh 
again,  till  at  length  it  grew  so  dark  that 
we  had  to  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
which  lost  us  time,  though  it  gave  us 
rest.  Fortunately  none  of  the  men  li^d 
seen  that  ominous  flashing  of  the  spears; 
if  they  had,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  kept 
control  of  them.  As  it  was,  they  trav- 
elled faster  than  I  had  ever  known  loaded 
natives  go  before,  so  thorough-paced  was 
their  desire  to  see  the  last  of  Wambe's 
country.  I,  however,  took  the  precau- 
tion to  march  last  of  all,  fearing  lest  they 
should  throw  away  their  loads  to  lighten 
themselves,  or,  worse  -still,  the  tusks;  for 


these  kind  of  fellows  would  be  capable  of 
throwing  anything  away  if  their  own 
skins  were  at  stake.  If  the  pious  ^neas, 
whose  story  you  were  reading  to  me  the 
other  night,  had  been  a  mongrel  Delagoa 
Bay  native,  Anchises  would  have  had  a 
poor  chance  of  getting  out  of  Troy — that 
is,  if  he  was  known  to  have  already  made 
a  satisfactory  will. 

At  moon  rise  we  started  on  again, 
and  with  short  occasional  halts  travelled 
till  dawn,  when  we  were  forced  to  rest 
and  eat.  Starting  once  more,  about  half 
past  five,  we  crossed  the  river  at  noon. 
Then  began  the  long  toilsome  ascent 
tlirougli  thick  bush,  the  same  in  which  I 
shot  the  bull  buffalo,  only  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  spot,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  on  the  hither 
side  of  Wambe's  kraal.  There  were  six 
or  seven  miles  of  this  dense  bush,  and 
hard  work  it  was  to  get  through  it.  Next 
came  a  b'elt  of  scattered  forest,  which  was 
easier  to  pass,  though  in  revenge  the 
ground  was  steeper.  This  was  about  two 
miles  wide,  and  we  passed  it  by  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Above  this  scat- 
tered bush  lay  a  long  steep  slope  of  boul- 
der-sk'ewn  ground,  which  ran  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  little  peak,  some  three  miles 
away.  As  foot-sore  and  weary  we  emerged 
on  to  this  inhospitable  plain,  some  of  the 
men,  looking  round,  caught  sight  of  the 
spears  of  W^ambe's  Impi  coming  rapidly 
along  not  more  than  a  mile  behind  us, 
•  At  first  there  was  a  panic,  and  the  bear- 
ers tried  to  throw  off  their  loads  and  run, 
but  I  harangued  them,  calling  out  to  them 
that  I  would  certainly  shoot  the  first  man 
who  did  so,  and  that  if  they  would  but 
trust  in  me  I  would  bring  them  through  the 
mess.  Now  ever  since  I  had  killed  those 
three  elephants  single-handed  I  had  gain- 
ed great  influence  over  these  men,  and  they 
listened  to  me.  So  off  we  went  as  hard 
as  ever  we  could  go:  the  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  would  not  have  been  in  it 
with  us.  We  made  the  boulders  burn,  as 
a  Frenchman  would  say.  When  we  had 
done  about  a  mile,  the  spears  began  to 
emerge  from  tlie  belt  of  scattered  bush, 
and  the  whoop  of  their  bearers  as  they 
viewed  us  broke  upon  our  ears.  Quick 
as  our  pace  had  been  before,  it  grew  much 
quicker  now,  for  terror  lent  wings  to  my 
gallant  crew.  But  they  were  sorely  tired, 
and  the  loads  were-4ieavy,  so  that  run,  or 
rather  climb,  as  we  would,  Wambe's  sol- 
diers, a  scrubby-looking  lot  jpf  men  with 
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hig  spears,  small  shields,  but  without 
plumes,  climbed  considerably  faster.  The 
last  mile  of  that  pleasing"  chase  was  like  a 
fox-hunt,  we  being  the  fox,  and  always  in 
view.  What  astonished  me  was  the  ex- 
traordinary endurance  and  activity  shown 
by  Maivva.  She  never  even  flagged.  I 
think  til  at  girl's  muscles  must  have  been 
made  of  iron,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
strength  of  her  will  that  supported  her. 
At  any  rate  she  reached  the  foot  of  the 
peak  second,  poor  Gobo,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent hand  at  running  away,  being 
first. 

Presently  I  came  panting  up,  and 
glanced  at  the  ascent.  Before  us  was  a 
wall  of  rock  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  heiglit,  upon  which  the  strata 
were  so  laid  as  to  form  a  series  of  pro- 
jections sufficiently  resembling  steps  to 
make  the  ascent,  comparatively  speaking, 
easy,  except  at  one  spot,  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  climb  over  a  projecting  angle 
of  clirt'  and  bear  a  little  to  the  left.  It 
was  not  a  really  difficult  place,  but  what 
made  it  awkward  was  that  immediately 
beneath  this  projection  was  a  deep  fissure 
or  donga,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  now 
stood,  originally  dug  out,  no  doubt,  by 
the  rush  of  water  from  the  peak  and  cliff. 
This  gulf  beneath  would  at  the  critical 
point  be  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a  weak- 
headed  climber,  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
result.  After  the  projecting  angle  was 
passed,  the  remainder  of  the  ascent  was 
very  simple.  At  the  summit,  however, 
the  brow  of  the  clitf  hung  over,  and  was 
pierced  by  a  single  narrow  path  cut 
through  it  by  water  in  such  fashion  that 
a  single  boulder  rolled  into  it  at  the  top 
would  make  the  clitf  quite  impassable  to 
people  without  ropes. 

Wambe's  soldiers  were  at  this  moment 
about  a  thousand  yards  from  us,  so  it  was 
evident  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
at  once  ordered  the  men  to  commence  the 
ascent,  the  girl  Maiwa,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  pass,  going  first  to  show  them 
the  way.  Accordingly  they  began  to 
mount  with  alacrity,  pushing  and  lifting 
their  loads  in  front  of  them.  When  the 
first  of  tl  lem,  led  by  Maiwa,  reached  the 
projecting  angle,  they  put  down  their 
loads  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  and  clamber- 
ed over.  Once  up,  by  going  on  their 
stomachs  on  a  boulder  they  could  reach 
the  loads  which  were  held  up  to  them  by 
the  men  beneath,  and  in  this  way  drag 
them  up  over  the  awkward  place,  whence 


they  were  easily  carried  to  the  top.  But 
all  of  this  took  time,  and  meanwhile  the 
soldiers  were  coming  up  fast,  screaming 
and  brandishing  their  big  spears.  They 
were  now  within  about  four  hundred 
yards,  and  several  loads,  together  with  all 
the  tusks,  had  yet  to  be  got  over  the  rock.  \ 
I  was  still  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff,  shouting  out  directions  to  the  men 
above,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
soon  be  time  to  move.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  well 
to  try  and  produce  a  moral  elfect  upon 
the  advancing  enemy.  In  my  hand  I 
held  a  Winchester  repeating  carbine,  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  me  to  use 
it  with  eftect,  so  I  turned  to  Gobo,  who 
was  shivering  with  terror  at  my  side,  and 
handing  him  the  carbine,  took  from  him 
my  express.  The  enemy  was  now  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  and 
the  express  w^as  only  sighted  to  three 
hundred.  Still  I  knew  that  it  could  be 
trusted  for  the  extra  fifty  yards.  Run- 
ning in  front  of  Wambe's  soldiers  were 
two  men — captains,  I  suppose — one  of 
them  very  tall.  I  put  up  the  three-hun- 
dred-yard flap,  and  sitting  down  with  my 
back  against  the  rock,  I  drew  a  long  breath 
to  steady  myself,  and  covered  the  tall  man, 
giving  him  a  full  sight.  Feeling  that  I 
was  on  him,  I  ])ulled,  and  before  the 
sound  of  the  striking  bullet  could  reach 
my  ears  I  saw  the  man  throw  up  his  arms 
and  pitch  forward  on  to  his  head.  His 
companion  stopped  dead,  giving  me  a  fair 
chance.  I  rapidly  covered  him,  and  fired 
the  left  barrel.  He  turned  round  once, 
and  then  sank  down  in  a  heap. 

Tliis  caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate;  they 
had  never  seen  men  killed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance before,  and  thought  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  the  perform- 
ance. Taking  adv^antage  of  the  lull,  I  gave 
the  express  back  to  Gobo,  and  slinging  the 
Winchester  repeater  over  my  back,  I  be- 
gan to  climb  the  cliff.  When  we  reached 
the  projecting  angle  all  the  loads  were 
over,  but  the  tusks  still  had  to  be  passed 
up,  and  this,  owing  to  their  weight  and 
the  smoothness  of  their  surface,  was  a 
very  difficult  task.  Of  course  I  ought 
to  have  abandoned  the  tusks;  often  and 
often  have  I  since  reproached  myself  for 
not  doing  so.  Indeed,  I  think  that  my 
obstinacy  about  them  was  downright  sin- 
ful, but  I  always  was  obstinate  about 
things,  and  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
leaving  those  splendid  tusks  which  had 
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cost  me  so  much  pains  and  danger  to 
come  by.  Well,  it  nearly  cost  me  my  life 
also,  and  did  cost  x^oor  Gobo  liis,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  inflicted  by  my  rifle  on  the  enemy. 
When  I  reached  the  projection  I  found 
that  the  men  were  trying,  with  their  usu- 
al stupidity,  to  hand  up  the  tusks  point 
first.  Now  the  result  of  this  was  that 
those  above  liad  nothing  to  grip  except 
the  round  jwhshed  surface  of  the  ivory, 
and  tills,  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were,  did  not  give  sufficient  hold  to  en- 
able them  to  lift  the  weight.  I  told 
them  to  reverse  the  tusks  and  push  them 
up,  so  that  the  rough  and  hollow  ends 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  men  above. 
This  they  did,  and  the  first  two  were  got 
up  in  safety. 

At  this  point,  looking  behind  me,  I 
saw  the  Matukus  streaming  up  the  slope 
in  a  rough,  extended  order,  and  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  away.  Cocking 
the  Winchester,  I  opened  fire  on  them. 
I  don't  quite  know  how  many  I  missed, 
but  I  do  know  that  I  never  shot  better 
in  my  life.  It  was  exactly  like  pheasant- 
shooting  at  a  hot  corner.  I  had  to  keep 
shifting  myself  from  one  to  the  other, 
firing  almost  without  getting  a  sight — 
that  is,  by  the  eye  alone,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  experts  who  break  glass  balls. 
But  quick  as  the  work  was,  men  fell  thick, 
and  by  the  time  that  I  had  emptied  the 
carbine  of  its  twelve  cartridges  the  ad- 
vance was  for  the  moment  checked.  I 
rapidly  pushed  in  some  more  cartridges, 
and  hardly  had  I  done  so  when  the  en- 
emy, seeing  that  we  were  about  to  escape 
them  altogether,  came  on  once  more  with 
a  tremendous  yell.  By  this  tinie  the  two 
halves  of  the  single  tusk  of  the  great  bull 
alone  remained  to  be  passed  up.  I  fired, 
and  fired  as  effectively  as  before,  but,  not-, 
withstanding  all  that  I  could  do,  some 
men  escaped  my  hail  of  bullets,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  cliff.  Presently  my  rifle 
was  again  empty.  I  slung  it  over  my 
back,  and  drawing  my  revolver,  turned 
to  make  a  bolt  of  it,  the  attackers  being 
now  quite  -close;  as  I  did  so  a  spear  struck 
the  cliff  close  to  my  head.  The  last  half 
of  the  tusk  was  now  vanishing  over  the 
rock,  and  I  sung  out  to  Gobo  and  the  oth- 
er man  who  had  been  pushing  it  up  to 
vanish  after  it.  Gobo,  poor  fellow,  re- 
quired no  second  invitation;  indeed,  his 
haste  was  his  undoing.  He  went  at  the 
projecting  rock  with  a  bound.    The  end 


of  the  tusk  was  still  projecting  over,  and 
instead  of  grasping  the  rock,  he  caught  at 
it.  It  twisted  in  his  hand;  he  slipped,  he 
fell.  With  one  wild  shriek  he  vanished 
into  the  abyss  beneath,  his  falling  body 
brushing  me  as  it  passed. 

For  a  moment  we  stood  aghast,  and 
presently  the  dull  thud  of  his  fall  smote 
heavily  upon  our  ears.  Poor  fellow^,  he 
had  met  the  Fate  which,  as  he  had  declared, 
walked  about  loose  in  Wambe's  country. 
Then,  with  an  oath,  the  remaining  man 
sprung  at  the  rock,  and  clambered  over 
it  in  safety.  Aghast  at  the  aw^fulness  of 
what  had  happened,  I  stood  still,  till  I 
saw  the  great  blade  of  a  Matuku  spear 
pass  up  between  my  feet.  That  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  and  I  began  to  clamber 
up  the  rock  like  a  cat.  I  w^as  half-way 
round  it.  Already  I  had  clasped  the  hand 
of  that  brave  girl  Maiwa,  who  had  come 
down  to  help  me,  the  men  having  scram- 
bled f-orw^ard  with  the  ivory,  when  I  felt 
a  hand  seize  my  ankle. 

"  Pull,  Maiwa,  pull !"  I  gasped ;  and  she 
certainly  did  pull.  Maiwa  was  a  very 
muscular  woman,  and  never  before  did  I 
so  keenly  -appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  plTysical  development  of  females.  She 
tugged  at  my  left  arm,  the  savage  below 
tugged  at  my  right  leg,  till  I  began  to 
realize  that  something  must  erelong  give 
way.  Luckily  I  retained  my  presence  of 
mind,  like  the  man  who,  when  a  fire  broke 
out  in  his  house,  threw  his  mother-in-law 
out  of  the  window  and  carried  the  mat- 
tress down-stairs.  My  right  hand  was  still 
free,  and  in  it  was  my  revolver,  which  was 
secured  to  my  wrist  by  a  leather  thong. 
It  ^vas  cocked,  and  I  simply  held  it  down- 
wards and  fired.  The  result  was  instan- 
taneous— and,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
most  satisfactory.  The  bullet  hit  the  man 
beneath  me  somewhere,  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  where.  At  any  rate,  he  let  go  of 
my  leg,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
gulf  beneath  to  join  Gobo.  In  another 
moment  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
going  up  the  remaining  steps  like  a  lamp- 
lighter. A  single  other  soldier  appeared 
in  pursuit,  but  one  of  my  boys  at  the  top 
fired  my  elephant  gun  at  him.  I  don't 
know  if  he  hit  him  or  only  frightened 
him;  at  any  rate,  he  vanished  whence  he 
came;  I  do  know,  however,  that  he  very 
nearly  hit  me,  for  I  felt  the  wind  of  the 
bullet.  Another  thii*ty  seconds,  and  I  and 
the  woman  Maiwa  were  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  panting  but  safe. 
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My  men,  being  directed  thereto  by  Mai- 
wa,  bad  most  fortunately  rolled  up  some 
big  boulders  wbicli  lay  about,  and  with 
these  we  soon  managed  to  block  the  pas- 
sage through  the  overhanging  ridge  of 
rock  in  such  fashion  that  the  soldiers  be- 
low could  not  possibly  climb  over  it.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  did  not 
even  try  to  do  so;  the  heart  was  out  of 
them,  as  the  Zulus  say. 


Then,  having  rested  a  few  moments,  we 
took  up  the  loads,  including  the  tusks  of 
ivory  that  had  cost  us  so  dear,  and  in  si- 
lence marched  on  for  a  couple  of  miles  or 
so,  till  we  reached  a  patch  of  dense  bush. 
And  here,  being  utterly  exhausted,  we 
camped  for  the  night,  taking  the  precau- 
tion, however,  of  setting  a  guard  to  watch 
against  any  attempt  at  surprise. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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I. 

ALONG,  narrow,  graceful  steel  steam- 
er, with  two  masts  and  an  orange- 
yellow  chimney,  taking  on  cargo  at  Pier 
49  East  River.  Through  her  yawning 
hatchways  a  mountainous  piling  up  of 
barrels  is  visible  below;  there  is  much 
rumbling  and  rattling  of  steam-winches, 
creaking  of  derrick  booms,  groaning  of 
pulleys,  as  the  freight  is  being  lowered  in. 
A  breezeless  July  morning,  and  a  dead 
heat:  97°  already. 

The  saloon  deck  gives  one  suggestion 
of  past  and  of  coming  voyages.  Under 
the  white  awnings  long  lounge  -  chairs 
sprawl  here  and  there,  each  with  an  oc- 
cupant, smoking  in  silence,  or  dozing  with 
head  drooping  to  one  side.  A  young 
man,  awaking  as  I  pass  to  my  cabin, 
turns  upon  me  a  pair  of  immense  black 
eyes  —  Creole  eyes.  Evidently  a  West 
Indian. 

The  morning  is  still  gray,  but  the  sun 
is  dissolving  the  haze.  Gradually  the 
gray  vanishes;  and  a  beautiful  pale  va- 
pory blue— a  spiritualized  Northern  blue 
— colors  water  and  sky.  A  cannon-shot 
suddenly  shakes  the  heavy  air:  it  is  our 
farewell  to  the  American  shore:  we  move. 
Back  floats  the  wharf,  and  becomes  va- 
pory, with  a  bluish  tinge.  Diaphanous 
mists  seem  to  have  caught  the  sky  color; 
and  even  the  great  red  storehouses  take  a 
faint  blue  tint  as  they  recede.  The  ho- 
rizon now  has  a  greenish  glow.  Every- 
where else  the  effect  is  that  of  looking 
through  very  light  blue  glasses. 

We  steam  under  the  colossal  span  of 
the  mighty  bridge;  then  for  a  little  while 
Liberty  towers  above  our  passing,  seem- 
ing first  to  turn  toward  us,  then  to  turn 


away  from  us,  the  solemn  beauty  of  her 
passionless  face  of  bronze.  Tints  bright- 
en; the  heaven  is  growing  a  little  bluer. 
A  breeze  springs  up. 

Then  the  water  takes  on  another  hue: 
pale  green  lights  play  through  it.  It  has 
begun  to  sound.  Little  waves  lift  up 
their  heads  as  though  to  look  at  us — pat- 
ting the  flanks  of  the  vessel,  and  whisper- 
ing to  one  another. 

Far  off,  the  surface  begins  to  show  quick 
white  flashes  here  and  there;  and  the 
steamer  begins  to  swing.  We  are  near- 
ing  Atlantic  waters.  The  sun  is  high  up 
now,  almost  overhead:  there  are  a  few 
thin  clouds  in  the  tender -colored  sky — 
flossy,  long-draw^n-out,  wiiite  things.  The 
horizon  has  lost  its  greenish  glow:  it  is  a 
spectral  blue.  Masts,  spars,  rigging,  the 
white  boats  and  the  orange  chimney,  the 
bright  deck  lines  and  the  snowy  rail,  cut 
against  the  colored  light  in  almost  dazzling 
relief.  Though  the  sun  shines  hot,  the 
wind  is  cold :  a  vast  and  viewless  presence 
that  fans  one  into  drowsiness.  Also  the 
somnolent  chant  of  the  engines — do-do, 
hey  I  do-do,  hey ! — lulls  to  sleep. 

Toward  evening  the  glaucous  sea  tint 
vanishes  —  the  water  becomes  blue.  It 
is  full  of  great  flashes,  as  of  seams 
opening  and  reclosing  over  a  white  sur- 
face. It  spits  spray  in  a  ceaseless  drizzle^ 
Sometimes  it  reaches  up  and  slaps  the 
side  of  the  steamer  with  a  sound  as  of  a 
great  naked  hand.  The  viewless  breath 
waxes  boisterous.  Swinging  ends  of  cord- 
age crack  like  whips.  There  is  an  im- 
mense humming  that  drowns  speech — a 
humming  made  up  of  many  sounds: 
w^liining  of  pullej-s,  whistling  of  rig- 
gings, flapping  and  fluttering  of  canvas, 
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roar  of  nettings  in  the  wind.  And  this 
sonorous  medley,  ever  growing*  louder, 
has  rhythm — a  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo timed  by  the  steamer's  regular 
swinging:  like  a  great  voice  crying  out, 

Whoh-oh-oh  !  whoJi-oh-oh  We  are 
nearing  the  life-centres  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents. One  can  hardly  walk  on  deck 
against  the  ever- increasing  breath — yet 
now  the  whole  world  is  blue,  not  the 
least  cloud  is  visible;  and  the  perfect 
transparency  and  voidness  about  us  make 
the  immense  power  of  this  invisible  me- 
dium seem  something  ghostly  and  awful. 
The  log,  at  every  revolution,  whines  ex- 
actly like  a  little  puppy;  one  can  hear  it, 
through  all  the  roar,  full  forty  feet  away. 

It  is  nearly  sunset.  Across  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Day  we  have  been  steaming 
south.  Now  the  horizon  is  gold-green. 
All  about  the  falling  sun  this  gold-green 
light  takes  vast  expansion.  Right  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea  is  a  tall  gracious  ship,  sail- 
ing sunsetward.  Catching  the  vapory 
fire,  she  seems  to  become  a  phantom — a 
ship  of  gold  mist;  all  her  spars  and  sails 
are  luminous,  and  look  like  things  seen  in 
dreams. 

Crimsoning  more  and  more,  the  sun 
drops  to  the  sea.  The  phantom  ship 
approaches  him,  touches  the  curve  of 
his  glowing  face,  sails  right  athwart  it! 
Oh,  the  spectral  splendor  of  that  vision! 
The  whole  great  ship  in  full  sail  instant- 
ly makes  an  acute  silhouette  against  the 
monstrous  disk;  rests  there  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  vermilion  sun.  His  face 
crimsons  high  above  her  topmasts — 
broadens  far  beyond  helm  and  bowsprit. 
Against  this  weird  magnificence  her 
whole  shaj^e  changes  color;  hull,  masts, 
and  sails  turn  black — a  greenish-black. 

Sun  and  ship  vanish  together  in  anoth- 
er minute.    Violet  the  night  comes;  and- 
the  rigging  of  the  foremast  cuts  a  cross 
upon  the  face  of  a  full-moon. 

II. 

Morning:  the  second  day.  The  s6a 
is  an  extraordinary  blue — looks  to  me 
something*  like  violet  ink.  Close  by  the 
ship,  where  the  foam -clouds  are,  it  is 
beautifully  mottled — looks  like  bl'ue  mar- 
ble with  exquisite  veinings  and  nebu- 
losities. Tepid  wind  and  cottony  white 
clouds — cirri  climbing  up  over  the  edge 
of  the  sea  all  around.  The  sky  is  still 
pale  blue,  and  the  horizon  is  full  of  a 
whitish  haze. 


A  nice  old  French  gentleman  from 
Guadeloupe  presumes  to  say  this  is  not 
blue  water ;  he  declares  it  greenish  {verdd- 
tre).  Because  I  cannot  discern  the  green 
he  tells  me  I  do  not  yet  know  wiiat  blue 
water  is.    Attendez  im  peu ! 

The  sky  tone  deepens  as  the  sun  as- 
cends—  deepens  deliciously.  The  warm 
wind  proves  soporific.  I  droj)  asleep  with 
the  blue  light  in  my  face — the  strong, 
bright  blue  of  the  noonday  sky.  As  I 
doze  it  seems  to  burn  like  a  cold  fire  right 
through  my  eyelids.  Waking  up  with  a 
start,  I  fancy  that  everything  is  turning 
blue,  myself  included.  "  Do  you  not  call 
this  the  real  tropical  blue  ?"  I  cry  to  my 
French  fellow-traveller.  "  iWbri  Dieu! 
no7i,^^  he  exclaims,  as  in  astonishment 
at  the  question;  "this  is  not  blue!" 
What  on  earth  can  be  Jtis  idea  of  blue,  I 
wonder. 

Clots  oi  sargasso  float  by — light  yellow 
sea-weed.  We  are  nearing  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  entering  the  path  of  the  trade-winds. 
There  is  a  long  ground-swell;  the  steam- 
er rocks  and  rolls.  And  the  tumbling 
water  always  seems  to  me  to  be  growing 
bluer.^  But  my  friend  from  Guadeloupe 
says  that  this  color  "which  I  call  blue"  is 
only  darkness — only  the  shadow  of  pro- 
digious depth. 

Nothing  now  but  blue  sky  and  what  I 
persist  in  calling  blue  sea.  The  clouds 
have  melted  away  in  the  bright  glow. 
There  is  no  sign  of  life  iii  the  azure  gulf 
above,  nor  in  the  abyss  beneath;  there 
are  no  wings  or  fins  to  be  seen.  Toward 
evening,  under  the  slanting  gold  light, 
the  color  of  the  sea  deepens  into  ultrama- 
rine. Then  the  sun  sinks  down  behind  a 
bank  of  copper-colored  cloud. 

III. 

Morning  of  the  third  day.  Same  mild, 
warm  wind.  Bright  blue  sky,  with  some 
very  thin  clouds  in  the  horizon,  like  puffs 
of  steam.  The  glow  of  the  sea  light 
through  the  open  ports  of  my  cabin 
makes  them  seem  filled  with  thick  blue 
glass.  It  is  becoming  too  warm  for  New 
York  clothing. 

Certainly  the  sea  has  become  much 
bluer.  It  gives  one  the  idea  of  lique- 
fied sky;  the  foam  might  be  formed  of 
cirrus  clouds  compressed,  so  extravagant- 
ly white  it  looks  to-day,  like  snow  in 
the  sun.  Nevertheless  the  old  gentle- 
man from  Guadeloupe  still  maintains 
this  is  not  the  true  blue  of  th"fe  tropics. 
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The  sky  does  not  deepen  its  hue  to- 
day— it  brightens  it;  the  blue  glows  as 
if  it  were  taking  fire  throughout.  Per- 
haps the  sea  may  deepen  its  hue;  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  take  more  luminous 
color  without  being  set  aflame.  I  ask 
the  ship's  doctor  whether  it  is  really  true 
that  the  West  Indian  waters  are  any 
bluer  than  these.  He  looks  a  moment 
at  the  sea,  and  replies,  "  Oh  yes!"  There 
is  such  a  tone  of  surprise  in  his  "oh" 
as  might  indicate  that  I  had  asked  a 
very  foolish  question,  and  his  look  seems 
to  express  doubt  whether  I  am  quite 
iti  earnest.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that 
this  water  is  extravagantly,  nonsensically 
blue. 

I  read  for  an  hour  or  two,  fall  asleep 
in  the  chair,  wake  up  suddenly,  look 
at  the  sea  —  and  yell!  This  sea  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  —  absurdly,  impossibly 
blue.  The  painter  who  should  try  to 
paint  it  would  be  denounced  as  a  luna- 
tic. Yet  it  is  transparent;  the  foam- 
clouds,  as  they  sink  down,  turn  sky-blue 
— a  sky-blue  whicli  now  looks  white  by 
contrast  with  the  strange  and  violent 
splendor  of  the  sea  color.  It  seems  as  if 
one  were  looking  into  an  immeasurable 
dyeing  vat,  or  as  though  the  whole  ocean 
had  been  thickened  with  indigo.  To  say 
this  is  a  mere  reflection  of  the  sky  is  non- 
sense— the  sky  is  too  pale  by  a  hundred 
shades  for  that.  This  must  be  the  natu- 
ral color  of  the  water — a  blazing  azure, 
unutterably  magnificent,  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  French  passenger  from  Guadeloupe 
observes  that  the  sea  is  "beginning  to  be- 
come blue." 

IV. 

And  the  fourth  day.  One  awakens  un- 
speakably lazy:  this  must  be  the  West 
Indian  languor.  Same  sky,  with  a  few 
more  bright  clouds  than  yesterday— al- 
ways the  warm  wind  blowing.  There  is 
a  long  swell.  Under  this  trade-breeze, 
warm  like  a  human  breath,  the  ocean 
seems  to  pulse — to  rise  and  fall  as  wath  a 
vast  inspiration  and  expiration.  Alter- 
nately its  blue  circle  lifts  and  falls  before 
us  and  behind  us;  we  rise  very  high,  we 
sink  very  low,  but  always  with  a  slow, 
long  motion.  Nevertheless  the  water 
looks  smooth,  perfectly  smooth;  the  bil- 
lowings  which  lift  us  cannot  be  seen;  it 
is  because  the  summits  of  these  swells  are 
mile-broad,  too  broad  to  be  discerned  from 
the  level  of  our  deck. 


Ten  A.M. — Under  the  sun  the  sea  is  a 
flaming,  dazzlinglapis-lazuli.  My  French 
friend  from  Guadeloupe  kindly  confesses 
this  is  almost  the  color  of  tropical  wa- 
ter. Weeds  floating  by,  a  little  below 
the  surface,  are  azured.  But  the  Guade- 
loupe gentleman  says  he  has  seen  water 
still  more  blue.  I  am  sorry ;  I  cannot  be- 
lieve him. 

Mid-day. — The  splendor  of  the  sky  is 
weird.  No  clouds  above — nothing  but 
blue  fire.  Up  from  the  warm  deep  color 
of  the  sea  circle,  the  edge  of  the  heaven 
burns  as  if  bathed  in  greenish  flame.  The 
swaying  circle  of  the  resplf^ndent  sea 
seems  to  flash  its  jewel-color  to  the  zenith. 

Clothing  feels  now  almost  too  heavy 
to  endure;  and  the  warm  wind  brings  a 
languor  with  it  as  of  temptation.  One 
feels  an  irresistible  desire  to  drowse  on 
deck;  the  rushing  speech  of  waves,  the 
long  rocking  of  the  ship,  the  lukewarm 
caress  of  the  wind,  urge  to  slumber,  but 
the  light  is  too  vast  to  permit  of  sleep. 
Its  blue  power  compels  wakefulness.  And 
the  brain  is  wearied  at  last  by  this  dupli- 
cated azure  splendor  of  sky  and  sea.  How 
gratefully  comes  the  evening  to  us,  with 
its  violet  glooms  and  promises  of  cool- 
ness ! 

All  this  sensuous  blending  of  warmth 
and  force  in  winds  and  waters  more  and 
more  suggests  an  idea  of  the  spiritualism 
of  elements,  a  sense  of  world-life.  In  all 
these  soft  sleepy  swayings,  these  caresses 
of  wind  and  sobbing  of  waters.  Nature 
seems  to  confess  some  passional  mood. 
Passengers  converse  of  pleasant,  tempting 
things,  tropical  fruits,  tropical  beverages, 
tropical  mountain  breezes,  tropical  wo- 
men. It  is  a  time  for  dreams — those  day- 
dreams that  come  gently  as  a  mist,  with 
ghostly  realization  of  hopes,  desires,  am- 
bitions. Men  sailing  to  the  mines  of 
Guiana  dream  of  gold. 

The  wind  seems  to  grow  continually 
warmer;  the  spray  feels  warm  like  blood. 
Awnings  have  to  be  clewed  up,  and  wind- 
sails  taken  in;  still,  there  are  no  white- 
caps,  only  the  enormous  swells,  too  broad 
to  see,  as  the  ocean  falls  and  rises  like  the 
motion  of  a  dreamer's  breast. 

The  sunset  comes  with  a  great  burning 
yellow  glow,  fading  up  through  faint 
greens  to  lose  itself  in  violet  light;  there 
is  no  gloaming.  The  days  have  already 
become  much  shorter. 

Through  the  open  ports,  as  we  lie  down 
to  sleep,  comes  a  great  whispering — the 
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whispering  of  the  seas:  sounds  as  of  ar- 
ticulate speech  under  the  breath,  as  of  wo^ 
men  telling  secrets. 

V. 

Fifth  day  out.  Trade-winds  from  the 
southeast;  a  huge  tumbling  of  mountain- 
purple  waves;  the  steamer  careens  under 
a  full  spread  of  canvas.  There  is  a  sense 
of  spring  in  the  wind  to-day;  something 
that  makes  one  think  of  the  bourijeoning 
of  Northern  woods  when  the  naked  trees 
first  cover  themselves  with  a  mist  of  ten- 
der green ;  something  that  recalls  the  first 
bird  songs,  the  first  climbings  of  sap  to 
sun,  and  gives  a  sense  of  vital  plenitude. 

Evening  fills  the  west  with  aureate 
woolly  clouds  —  the  wool  of  the  Fleece 
of  Gold.  Then  Hesperus  beams  like  an- 
other moon,  and  the  stars  burn  very 
brightly.  Still  the  ship  bends  under  the 
even  pressure  of  the  warm  wind  in  her 
sails,  and  her  wake  becomes  a  trail  of 
fire.  Immense  sparks  dash  up  through 
it  continually,  like  an  effervescence  of  the 
flame,  and  queer  broad  clouds  of  pale  fire 
swirl  by.  Far  out,  where  the  water  is 
black  as  pitch,  there  are  no  lights:  it 
seems  as  if  the  steamer  were  only  grinding 
out  sparks  with  her  keel,  striking  fire  with 
her  propeller. 

VI. 

Sixth  day  out.  Wind  tepid  and  still 
stronger,  but  sky  very  clear.  An  indigo 
sea,  with  beautiful  white-caps.-  The  ocean 
color  is  deepening;  it  is  very  rich  now, 
but  I  think  less  wonderful  than  before;  it 
is  an  opulent  pansy  hue.  Close  by  the 
ship  it  looks  black-blue — the  color  that 
bewitches  in  certain  Celtic  eyes. 

There  is  a  feverishness  in  the  air;  the 
heat  is  growing  heavy;  the  least  exertion 
provokes  perspiration ;  below-decks  the  air 
is  like  tlie  air  of  an  oven.  Above-deck, 
however,  the  effect  of  all  this  light  and 
heat  is  not  wholly  disagreeable:  one  feels 
that  vast  elemental  j^owers  are  near  at 
hand,  and  that  the  blood  is  already  aware 
of  their  approach.  ' 

All  day  the  pure  sky,  the  deepening 
of  sea  co-lor,  the  lukewarm  wind.  Tiien 
comes  a  superb  sunset.  There  is  a  paint- 
ing in  the  west  wrought  of  clotid-colors ; 
a  dream  of  high  carmine  cliffs  and  rocks 
outlying  in  a  green  sea  which  lashes 
their  bases  with  a  foam  of  gold. 

Even  after  dark  the  touch  of  the  wind 
has  the  warmth  of  flesh.  There  is  no 
moon ;  the  sea  circle  is  black  as  Acheron ; 


and  our  phosphor  wake  reappears  quiver- 
ing across  it,  seeming  to  reach  back  to  the 
very  horizon.  It  is  brighter  to-night; 
looks  like  another  Milky- Way,  with  points 
breaking  through  it  like  stars  in  a  nebu- 
la. From  our  prow,  ripples  rimmed  with 
fire  keep  fleeing  away  to  right  and  left 
into  the  night,  brightening  as  they  run; 
then  vanishing  suddenly,  as  if  they  had 
passed  over  a  precipice.  Crests  of  swells 
seem  to  burst  into  showers  of  sparks,  and 
great  patches  of  spume  catch  flame, 
smoulder  through,  and  disappear.  The 
Southern  Cross  is  visible,  sloping  back- 
ward and  sideways,  as  if  propped  against 
the  vault  of  the  sky ;  it  is  not  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  unfamiliarized  eye;  it  is 
only  after  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  to 
you  that  you  discern  its  position.  Then 
you  find  it  is  only  the  suggestion  of  a 
cross:  four  stars  set  almost  quadrangu- 
larly,  some  brighter  than  others. 

For  two  days  there  has  been  little  con- 
versation on  board.  It  maybe  due  in  part 
to  the  somnolent  influence  of  the  warm 
wind,  in  part  to  the  ceaseless  booming  of 
waters  and  roar  of  rigging,  which  drown 
men's  voices.  But  I  fancy  it  is  much 
more  due  to  the  impressions  of  space  and 
depth  and  vastness;  the  impressions  of 
sea  and  sky,  which  compel  something  akin 
to  awe.  Faces  wear  a  serious,  meditative 
expression ;  one  feels  as  averse  to  loud 
speech  as  if  in  some  tremendous  temple. 

VII. 

Morning  over  the  Caribbean  Sea — a 
calm,  extremely  dark  blue  sea.  There  are 
lands  in  sight — high  lands,  w^ith  sharp, 
peaked,  unfamiliar  outlines. 

We  passed  other  lands  in  the  darkness; 
they  no  doubt  resembled  the  shapes  tow- 
ering up  around  us  now ;  for  these  are  ev- 
idently volcanic  creations — jagged,  coned, 
truncated,  eccentric.  Far  off'  they  first 
looked  a  very  pale  gray ;  now,  as  the  light 
increases,  they  change  hue  a  little,  show- 
ing misty  greens  and  smoky  blues.  They 
rise  very  sharply  from  the  sea  to  great 
heights,  the  highest  point  always  with  a 
cloud  upon  it;  they  thrust  out  singular 
long  spurs,  push  up  mountain  shapes  that 
have  an  odd  scooped-out  look.  Some,  ex- 
tremely far  away,  seem,  as  tliey  catch  the 
sun;  to  be  made  of  gold  vapor;  others 
have  a  madderish  tone:  these  are  colors 
of  cloud.  The  closer  we  approach  them, 
the  more  do  tints  of  green  make  tliem- 
selves  visible.    Purplish  or  -bluish  masses 
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METISSE  TYPE. 

of  coast  slowly  develop  green  surfaces;  a  common  fly,  but  at  least  five  times  lar- 

folds  and  wrinkles  of  land  turn  briglitly  gev.     His  body  is  a  beautiful  shining 

verdant.  Still  tlie  color  gleams  as  through  black;  his  wings  seem  ribbed  and  jointed 

a  thin  fog.  with  silver;  his  head  is  jewel -green,  with 

The  first  tropical  visitor  has  just  board-  exquisitely  cut  emeralds  for  eyes, 

ed  our  ship :  a  wonderful  fly,  shaped  like  Islands  pass  and  disappear  behind  us. 
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SACATRA  TYPES  ALMOST  PrRK  NKGRO. 


The  sun  has  now  risen  well;  the  sky  is  a 
rich  blue,  and  the  tardy  moon  still  hangs 
in  it.  Lilac  tones  show  through  the  wa- 
ter. In  the  south  there  are  a  few  strag- 
gling small  white  clouds,  like  a  long  flight 
of  birds.  A  great  gray  mountain  shape 
looms  up  before  us.  We  are  steaming  on 
Santa  Cruz. 

The  island  has  a  true  volcanic  outline, 
sharp  and  liigli;  the  clifi^s  sheer  down  al- 
most perpendicularly.  The  shape  is  still 
vapory,  varying  in  coloring  from  purplish 
to  bright  gray;  but  wherever  peaks  and 
spurs  fully  catch  the  sun,  they  edge  them- 
selves witli  a  beautiful  green  glow,  while 
interlying  ravines  seem  fllled  with  foggy 
blue. 

As  we  approach,  the  shadowed  heights 
change  to  a  greenish  -  blue  ;  sunlighted 
surfaces  come  out  still  more  luminously 
green.  Glens  and  sheltered  valleys  still 
hold  blues  and  grays,  but  points  fairly 
illuminated  by  the  solar  glow  show  just 
such  a  fiery  green  as  burns  in  the  plu- 
mage of  certain  humming-birds.  And  just 
as  the  lustrous  colors  of  these  birds  shift 
according  to  changes  of  light,  so  the  isl- 
and shifts  colors  here  and  there — from 
emerald  to  blue,  and  blue  to  gray.  But 
now  we  are  near:  it  shows  us  a  lovely 
heaping  of  high  emerald  hills  in  front, 
with  a  fuBther  coast  line  very  low  and 
long  and  verdant,  fringed  with  a  white 
beach,  and  tufted  with  spidery  palm- 
crests.  Immediately  opposite,  other  palms 
are  poised;  their  trunks  look  like  pillars 
of  unpolished  silver,  their  leaves  like  imi- 
tations of  immense  feathers  cast  in  bronze. 

The  water  of  the  harbor  is  transparent 
and  pale  green.     One 'can  see  many  fish. 


and  some  small  sharks.  Snow-white  but- 
terflies ai*e  fluttering  about  us  in  the  blue 
air.  Nailed  black  boys  are  bathing  on  the 
beach-:  they  swim  well,  but  will  not  venture 
out  far  because  of  the  sharks.  A  boat  puts 
off  to  bring  colored  girls  on  board.  They 
are  tall  and  not  uncomely,  although  very 
dark;  they  coax  us  with  all  sorts  of  en- 
dearing wol'ds  to  purchase  bay-rum,  fruits, 
Florida-water.  We  go  ashore  in  boats. 
The  water  of  the  harbor  has  a  slightly 
fetid  odor. 

VIII. 

Viewed  from  the  bay,  under  the  green 
shadow  of  the  volcanic  hills  overlooking 
it,  Fredeiiksted  has  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  Spanish  town,  with  its  Ro- 
manesque piazzas,  churches,  many  arch- 
ed buildings  peeping  through  breaks  in  a 
line  of  mahogany,  bread-fruit,  mango, 
tamarind,  and  palm  trees,  an  irregular 
mass  of  at  least  fifty  different  tints  of 
green,  from  a  fiery  emerald  to  a  sombre 
bluish-green.  But  on  entering  the  streets 
the  illusion  of  beauty  passes:  you  find 
yourself  in  a  crumbling,  rotting  colonial 
town,  with  buildings  only  two  stories 
high.  The  lower  part,  of  arched  Spanish 
design,  is  usually  of  lava  rock  or  of  brick, 
X^ainted  a  light  warm  yellow;  the  upper 
stories  are  most  commonly  left  unpainted, 
and  are  rudely  constructed  of  light  tim- 
ber. There  are  many  heavy  arcades  and 
courts — patios  —  opening  on  the  streets 
with  large  archways.  Lava  blocks  have 
been  used  in  paving  as  well  as  in  build- 
ing, and  more  than  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  as  it  slopes'* up  the  hill  tlirough 
the  fierce"  light,  is  seen  to  cut  its  way 
through  cragofv  masses  of  volcftaiic  stone. 
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But  all  the  buildings  look 
dilapidated  ;  the  stucco  and 
paint  are  falling-  or  peeling  ev- 
erywhere ;  there  are  fissures  in 
the  walls,  crumbling  fagades, 
tumbling  roofs.  The  first 
stories,  built  with  a  solidity 
worthy  of  an  earthquake  re- 
gion, seem  ridiculously  heavy 
by  contrast  with  the  frail 
wooden  superstructures  above. 
The  reason  is  that  this  city  of 
Frederiksted  was  burned  and 
sacked  during  a  negro  revolt 
in  1878.  The  Spanish  base- 
ments resisted  the  fire  aston- 
ishingly well,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  only  the 
second  stories  of  the  buildings ; 
but  the  work  was  done  cheap- 
ly and  flimsil3%  not  massively 
and  enduringly,  as  it  had  been 
done  by  the  first  builders.  De- 
cay is  already  visible. 

There   is  great  wealth  of 
verdure.    Cabbage  and  cocoa 
palms     overlook     all  the 
streets,    bending    above  al- 
most every  structure,  wheth- 
er hut  or  public  building ; 
everywhere  you  see  the  splitted  green  of 
huge  banana  leaves.    In  the  court-yards 
you  may  occasionally  catch  sight  of  some 
splendid  palm  witli  silver-gray  stem  so 
barred  as  to  look  jointed,  like  the  body 
of  an  annelid. 

In  the  market-pl  ace  —  a  broad  paved 
square  crossed  by  two  rows  of  tamarind- 
trees,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  Span- 
ish piazza — you  can  studj''  a  spectacle  of 
singular  and  savage  picturesqueness. 
There  are  no  benches,  no  stalls,  no 
booths;  the  dealers  stand,  sit,  or  squat 
upon  the  ground,  under  the  sun,  or  upon 
the  steps  of  the  neighboring  arcade.  Their 
wares  are  piled  up  at  their  feet  for  the 
most  part.  Some  few  possess  tiny  tables, 
but  usually  the  eatables  are  simply  laid 
on  the  dusty  ground,  or  heaped  upon  the 
steps  of  the  piazza:  reddish-yellow  man- 
goes that  look  like  great  apples  squeezed 
out  of  shape,  bunches  of  bananas,  pyra- 
mids of  bright  green  cocoa-nuts,  immense 
golden  green  oranges,  and  various  vege- 
tables and  other  fruits — some  very  small, 
some  monstrous — of  which  I  do  not  learn 
the  names.  It  is  no  use  to  ask  questions. 
The  black  dealers  speak  no  tongue  com- 
prehensible outside  of  the  Antilles:  it  is 
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a  negro-English  that  sounds  like  some 
African  tongue,  a  rolling  current  of  vow- 
els and  consonants  pouring  so  rapidly 
that  no  inexperienced  ear  can  detach  one 
solitary  intelligible  word.  A  friendly 
planter,  coming  up,  enabled  me  to  learn 
one  phrase. 

Massa,  youwancocknerfoobuy  ?"  (Mas- 
ter, do  you  want  to  buy  a  cocoa-nut  ?) 

The  market  is  quite  crowded,  full  of 
bright  color  under  the  tremendous  noon 
light.  Buyers  and  dealers  are  generally 
of  an  absolute  black ;  very  few  yellow  or 
brown  people  are  visible  in  the  gathering. 
The  greater  number  present  are  women ; 
they  are  very  simply,  almost  savagely, 
garbed,  only  a  skirt  or  petticoat,  over 
which  is  worn  a  sort  of  calico  short  dress 
which  scarcely  descends  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  and  is  confined  about  the  waist 
with  a  belt  or  a  string.  The  skirt  bells 
out  like  the  skirt  of  a  dancer,  leaving  the 
feet  and  bare  legs  well  exposed,  and  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  white  handkerchief 
twisted  so  as  to  look  like  a  turban.  Mul- 
titudes of  these  barelegged  black  women 
are  walking  past  us,  carrying  bundles  or 
baskets  upon  their  heads,  and  smoking 
very  long  cigars. 
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They  are  all  sliort  and  tliick-set,  and 
walk  with  surprising  erectness,  and  with 
long,  firm  steps,  carrying  the  bosom  well 
forward.  Their  limbs  are  thick  and  fine- 
ly rounded.  Whether  walking  or  stand- 
ing, their  poise  is  admirable — might  be 
called  graceful  were  it  not  for  the  absence 
of  real  grace  of  form  in  such  compact, 
powerful  little  figures.  All  wear  bright- 
ly colored  cottonade  stuffs;  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  costume  in  a  large  gath- 
ering is  very  agreeable,  the  dominant 
hues  being  pink,  white,  and  blue.  Half 
the  wonieli  are  smoking  long,  thin  rolls 
of  tobacco.  All  chatter  loudly,  speak- 
ing their  English  jargon  with^a  pitch 
of  voice  totally  unlike  the  English  timbre: 
it  sounds  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to 
pronounce  English  rapidly  according  to 
French  pronunciation  and  pitch  of  voice. 

These  green  oranges  have  a  delicious 
perfume  and  an  amazing  juiciness.  Peel- 


ing one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  perfume  the  skin  of  the 
hands  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  however  often  one  may 
choose  to  use  soap  and  water. 
We  smoke  Porto  Rico  ci- 
gars, and  drink  West  Indian 
lemonades  strongly  flavored 
with  rum.  The  tobacco  has 
a  rich,  sweet  taste;  the  rum 
is  velvety,  sugary,  with  a 
pleasant,  soothing  effect  : 
both  have  a  delicious  aroma. 
There  is  a  pleasurable  origi- 
nality about  the  flavor  of 
these  products  —  a  unique- 
ness which  certifies  irrefu- 
tably to  their  naif  purity: 
something  as  opulent  and 
frank  as  the  juices  and  odors 
of  tropical  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. 

The  streets  leading  from 
the  plaza  glare  terribly  in 
the  strong  sunlight  ;  the 
ground,  almost  dead-white, 
dazzles  the  eyes.  There  are 
few  comelj'-  faces  visible— in 
the  streets  all  are  black  who 
pass ;  but  through  open  shop 
doors  one  occasionally^  catch- 
es glimpses  of  a  comely  qua- 
droon face,  with  immense 
black  eyes— a  face  yellow 
like  a  ripe  banana. 

It  is  now  after  mid-day. 
Looking  up  to  the  hills,  or 
along  sloping  streets  toward  the  shore, 
wonderful  variations  of  foliage-color  meet 
the  eye:  gold-greens,  sap-greens,  bluish 
and  metallic  greens  of  many  tints,  reddish- 
greens,  yellowish-greens.  The  cane  fields 
are. broad  sheets  of  beautiful  gold-green; 
and  nearly  as  bright  are  the  masses  of 
pomme-cannelle  frondescence,  the  groves 
of  lemon  and  orange,  while  tamarinds  and 
mahoganies  are  heavily  sombre.  Every- 
where palm-crests  soar  above  the  wood 
lines,  and  tremble  with  a.  metallic  shimmer- 
ing in  the  blue  light.  Up  through  a  pon- 
derous thickness  of  tamarind  rises  the  spire 
of  the  church;  a  skeleton  of  open  stone- 
work, without  glasses  or  lattices  or  shut- 
ters of  any  sort  for  its  naked  apertures:  it 
is  all  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven;  it 
seems  to  be  gasping  with  all  its  granite 
mouths  for  breath,  panting  in  this  azure 
heat.  In  the  bay  the  water  looks  greener 
than  ever:  it  is  so  clear  thaf  the  lisrht 
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passes  under  every  boat  and  ship  to  the 
very  bottom:  the  vessels  cast  only  very 
thin  green  shadows — so  transparent  that 
fish  can  be  distinctly  seen  passing  through 
from  sunlight  to  sunlight. 

The  sunset  offers  a  splendid  spectacle 
of  pure  color;  there  is  only  an  immense 
glow  in  the  west — a  lemon-colored  blaze; 
but  where  it  melts  into  the  blue  there  is 
an  exquisite  green  light.  We  leave  to- 
morrow. 

Morning.  The  green  hills  are  loom- 
ing in  a  bluish  vapor;  the  long  faint 
yellow  slope  of  beach  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  under  the  mangoes  and  tamarinds. 


We  move  slowly  out  of  the  harbor,  then 
swiftly  toward  the  southeast.  The  isl- 
and seems  to  turn  slowly  half  round ;  then 
to  retreat  from  us.  Across  our  way  ap- 
pears a  longhand  of  green  light,  reaching 
over  the  sea  like  a  thin  protraction  of 
color  from  the  extended  spur  of  verdure 
in  which  the  western  end  of  the  island 
terminates.  That  is  a  sunken  reef,  and  a 
dangerous  one.  Lying  high  upon  it,  in 
very  sharp  relief  against  the  blue  light,  is  a 
wrecked  vessel  on  her  beam  ends,  the  car- 
cass of  a  brig.  Her  decks  have  been  broken 
in;  the  roofs  of  her  cabins  are  gone;  her 
masts  are  splintered  off  short;  her  empty 
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is  already  thronged  with  bathers — all  men 
or  boys,  and  all  naked:  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  white  bathers 
are  Danish  soldiers  from  the  barracks; 
the  Northern  brightness  of  their  skins 
forms  an  almost  startling  contrast  with 
the  rich  deep  colors  of  the  nature  about 
them,  and  with  the  dark  complexions  of 
the  natives.  Some  very  slender,  grace- 
ful brown  lads  are  bathing  with  them — 
lightly  built  as  deer:  these  are  probably 
Creoles.  The  black  bathers  are  clumsy- 
looking,  and  have  astonishingly  long 
legs.  Then  little  boys  come  down,  lead- 
ing horses;  they  strip,  leap  naked  on  the 
animals'  backs,  and  ride  into  the  sea — 
yelling,  screaming,  splashing  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  Some  are  a  fine  rich  brown 
color,  like  old  bronze.  Nothing  could  be 
more  statuesque  than  the  unconscious  at- 
titudes of  these  bronze  bodies  in  leaping, 
wrestling,  running,  pitching  shells.  Their 
simple  grace  is  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  graces  of  nature's  green  crea- 
tions about  them — rhymes  faultlessly  with 
perfect  self-balance  of  the  palms  that 
poise  along  the  shore. 

Boom !  and  a  thunder-rolling  of  echoes. 


hold  yawns  naked  to  the  sun ;  all  her  up- 
per parts  have  taken  a  yellowish-white 
color — the  color  of  sun-bleached  bone. 

Behind  us,  the  mountains  still  float 
back.  Their  shining  green  has  changed 
to  a  less  vivid  hue ;  they  are  taking  bluish 
tones  here  and  there;  but  their  outlines 
are  still  sharp,  and  along  their  high  soft 
slopes  there  are  white  specklings,  which 
are  villages  and  towns.  These  white 
specks  diminish  swiftly,  dwindle  to  the 
dimensions  of  salt  grains,  finally  vanish. 
Then  the  island  grows  uniformly  bluish ; 
it  becomes  cloudy,  vague  as  a  dream  of 
mountains ;  it  turns  at  last  gray  as  smoke, 
and  then  melts  into  the  horizon  light  like 
a  mirage. 

Another  yellow  sunset,  made  sinister 
by  extraordinarily  black,  dense,  fantastic 
shapes  of  cloud.  Nightdarkens ;  and  again 
the  Southern  Cross  glimmers  before  our 
prow;  and  the  two  Milky-Ways  reveal 
themselves— that  of  the  Cosmos,  and  that 
ghostlier  one  which  stretches  far  back  over 
the  black  deep  behind  us.  This  alternately 
broadens  and  narrows  at  regular  intervals, 
concomitantly  with  the  rhythmical  swing 
of  the  steamer.    Before  us  the  bows  spout 
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fire;  behind  us  there  is  a  flaming-  and 
roaring  as  of  Phlegethon.  And  the  voices 
of  wind  and  sea  become  so  loud  that  we 
cannot  talk  to  one  another,  cannot  make 
our  words  lieard  even  by  shouting. 

IX. 

Early  morning :  the  eighth  day.  Moor- 
ed in  another  bhie  harbor,  a  great  semi- 
circular basin,  bounded  by  a  high  billow- 
ing of  hills,  all  green  from  the  fringe  of 
yellow  beach  up  to  their  loftiest  clouded 
summit.  The  land  has  that  up -tossed 
look  which  tells  of  a  volcanic  origin. 
There  are  curiously  scalloped  hills,  which, 
though  emerald  from  base  to  crest,  still 
retain  all  the  physiognomy  of  volcanoes : 
their  ribbed  sides  must  be  lava  under  that 
verdure.  Out  of  sight  westward,  in  suc- 
cessions of  bright  green, pale  green,  bluish- 
green,  and  vapory  gray,  stretches  a  long 
chain  of  crater  shapes.  Truncated,  jagged, 
or  rounded,  all  these  elevations  are  inter- 
united  by  thin  curving  hollows  of  land  as 
by  filaments — very  low  valleys.  And  as 
they  grade  away  in  color,  through  dis- 
tance, from  burning  bright  green  to  palest 
gray,  the  hill  chains  take  a  curious  seg- 
mented, jointed  appearance,  like  insect 
forms,  enormous  ant-bodies.  This  is  St. 
Kittys. 

We  row  ashore  over  a  tossing  dark  blue 
water,  and  leaving  the  long  wharf,  pass  un- 
der a  great  arch  and  over  a  sort  of  bridge, 
into  the  town  of  Basse-Terre,  through  a 
concourse  of  brown  and  black  "people. 

It  is  tropical-looking,  very  troi^ical-look- 
ing;  but  far  more  sombre  than  Frederik- 
sted.  There  are  palms  everywhere,  cocoa, 
fan,  and  cabbage  palms ;  many  bread-fruit 
trees,  tamarinds,  bananas,  enormous  Ind- 
ian-fig trees,  mangoes,  and  unfamiliar 
tilings  the  negroes  call  by  incomprehen- 
sible names— '* sap-saps,"  "dhool-dhools." 
But  there  is  less  color,  less  reflection  of 
light,  than  in  Santa  Cruz;  there  is  less 
quaintness:  no  Spanish  buildings,  no  ca- 
nary-colored arcades.  All  the  narrow 
streets  are  gray  or  neutral -tinted ;  the 
ground  has  a  dark  ashen  tone.  Most  of 
the  dwellings  are  timber,  resting  on  brick 
props,  or  elevated  upon  blocks  of  lava 
rock.  It  seems  almost  as  if  some  volcan- 
ic breath  from  the  enormous  and  ^always 
clouded  mountain  overlooking  the  town 
had  begrimed  everything,  darkening  even 
the  colors  of  vegetation. 

The  population  is  not  picturesque.  The 
dresses  are  modern,  commonplace;  the 


tints  of  the  women's  attire  are  dull. 
Browns  and  sombre  blues  and  grays  are 
commoner  than  pinks,  yellows,  and  blues. 
Occasionally  you  observe  a  fine  half-breed 
type — some  tall  brown  girl  walking  by 
with  a  swaying  grace  like  that  of  a  sloop 
at  sea;  but  such  spectacles  are  not  fre- 
quent. Most  of  those  you  meet  are  iDlack 
or  a  blackish-brown.  Many  stores  are 
kept  by  yellow  men  with  intensely  black 
hair  and  eyes — men  who  do  not  smile. 
These  are  Portuguese.  There  are  some 
few  fine  buildings;  but  the  most  pleasing 
sight  the  little  town  can  offer  the  visitor 
is  the  pretty  Botanical  Garden,  with  its 
banyans  and  its  palms,  its  monstrous 
lilies  and  extraordinary  fruit  trees,  and 
its  beautiful  little  fountain.  From  some 
of  these  trees  a  peculiar  tillandsia  streams 
down,  much  like  our  Spanish-moss;  but 
it  is  black. 

As  we  move  away  southwardly  the  re- 
ceding outlines  of  the  island  look  more 
and  more  volcanic:  a  chain  of  hills  and 
cones,  all  very  green,  and  connected  by 
strips  of  valley  land  so  low  that  the  edge 
of  the  sea  circle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  can  be  seen  through  the  gaps.  We 
steanwpast  truncated  hills,  past  heights 
that  have  the  look  of  the  stumps  of  peaks 
cut  half  do  wn  — ancien  t  fire  mouths  choked 
now  by  tropical  verdure. 

Southward,  above  and  beyond  the  deep 
green  chain,  tower  other  volcanic  forms, 
very  far  away,  and  so  pale  gray  as  to 
seem  like  clouds.  Those  are  the  heights 
of  Nevis — another  creation  of  the  subter- 
ranean fires. 

It  draws  nearer,  floats  steadily  into  de- 
finition: three  summits;  the  loftiest,  with 
clouds  packed  high  upon,  still  seems  to 
smoke;  the  second  highest  displaj^s  the 
most  symmetrical  crater  form  I  have  yet 
seen ;  the  third  is  dim  between.  All  are 
still  grayish -blue  or  gray.  Gradually 
through  the  blues  break  long  bright 
gleams  of  green. 

As  we  steam  closer,  the  island  becomes 
all  verdant,  all  green  from  flood  to  sky; 
the  great  dead  crater  shows  its  immense 
wreath  of  perennial  green.  On  the  lower 
slopes  little  settlements  are  sprinkled  in 
white,  red,  and  brown:  houses,  wind- 
mills, sugar  factories,  high  chimneys,  are 
distinguishable;  cane  plantations  unfold 
gold-green  surfaces. 

We  pass  away.  -The  island  does  not 
seem  to  sink  behind  us,  but  to  become  a 
ghost.     AM  its  outlines   grow^  vapory. 
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For  a  little  while  it  continues  green;  but 
it  is  a  hazy,  spectral  green,  as  of  colored 
vapor.  The  sea  to  -  day  looks  almost 
black;  the  southwest  wind  has  filled  the 
day  with  luminous  mist,  and  the  phan- 
tom of  Nevis  melts  in  the  vast  glow,  dis- 
solves utterly.  Once  more  we  are  out  of 
sight  of  land,  in  the  centre  of  a  blue- 
black  circle  of  sea.  Tlie  water-line  cuts 
blackly  against  the  immense  light  of  the 
horizon — a  huge  white  glory  that  flames 
up  very  high  before  it  fades  and  melts 
into  the  eternal  blue. 

X. 

Then  a  high  white  shape  like  a  cloud 
appears  before  us  on  the  purplish  dark 


edge  of  the  sea.  The  cloud-shape  en- 
larges, heightens,  without  changing  con- 
tour. It  is  not  a  cloud,  but  an  island. 
Its  outlines  begin  to  sharpen,  with  faint- 
est ])encillings  of  color.  Shadow  valleys 
appear,  spectral  hollows,  phantom  slopes 
of  pallid  blue  or  green.  The  apparition 
is  so  like  a  mirage  that  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  one's  self  one  is  looking  at  real 
land,  that  it  is  not  a  dream.  It  seems  to 
have  shaped  itself  all  suddenly  out  of  the 
glowing  haze.  We  pass  many  miles  be- 
yond it,  and  it  vanishes  into  mist  again. 

Another  and  a  larger  ghost;  but  we 
steam  straight  upon  it,  until  it  material- 
izes into  an  unmistakable  reality — Mont- 
serrat.    It  bears  a  recognizable  family 
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likeness  to  the  islands  we  have  already 
visited  or  passed — similar  abrupt  bright 
green  crater  shapes  linked  togetlier  by 
similar  low  valleys.  About  its  highest 
summit  also  hovers  a  flock  of  clouds.  At 
the  base  of  the  vast  hill  spreads  out 
the  little  white  and  red  town,  besprinkled 
with  palms.  The  single  salute  of  our 
cannon  is  answered  by  a  hundred  rever- 
berations— a  stupendous  broadside  volley 
of  echoes.  Then  comes  a  grand  sunset — 
a  fervid  orange  splendor,  shading  up  star- 
ward  into  delicate  roses  and  greens. 
Black  boatmen  come  astern  and  quarrel 
furiously  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
one  passenger  ashore.  They  speak  the 
same  fantastic,  incomprehensible  jargon 
which  astonished  us  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
at  St.  Kitt's ;  and  as  they  scream  and 
shriek,  gesticulating  against  the  sunset 
light,  their  half -naked  silhouettes  pro- 
voke unpleasant  fancies:  they  resemble 
huge  black  apes. 

Under  steam  and  sail  we  are  making 
south  again,  with  a  warm  wind  blowing 
southeast— a  wind  very  moist,  very  pow- 
erful, and  soporific.  Facing  it,  one  feels 
almost  cool,  but  the  moment  one  is 
sheltered  from  it,  profuse  perspiration 
bursts  out.  The  ship  rocks  over  immense 
swells ;  night  falls  very  blackly ;  and  there 
are  surprising  displays  of  phosphores- 
cence. 


XI. 

Morning  :  a  gold  sunrise.  The  wind 
has  fallen.  It  is  a  great  warm  caress. 
The  sea  is  deep  indigo,  the  sky  a  cloudless 
and  tender  blue.  Martinique  looms  be- 
fore us.  At  first  it  appears  all  gray,  a 
vapory  gray ;  then  it  becomes  bluish-gray ; 
then  all  green. 

It  is  another  of  the  beautiful  volcanic 
family;  it  owns  the  same  hill  shapes  with 
which  we  have  already  become  acquaint- 
ed; its  uppermost  height  is  hooded  with 
the  familiar  cloud;  we  see  the  same  gold- 
yellow  plains,  the  same  wonderful  vari- 
eties of  verdancy,  the  same  long  green 
spurs  reaching  out  into  the  sea — doubtless 
formed  by  old  lava  torrents.  But  all  this 
is  now  repeated  for  us  more  imposingly, 
more  grandiosely;  it  is  wrought  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  anything  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  semicircular  sweep  of  the  har- 
bor, dominated  by  the  eternally  veiled 
summit  ol'  the  huge  Mont  Pelee  (mis- 
named, since  it  is  green  to  the  very 
clouds),  from  which  the  land  slopes  down 
on  either  hand  to  the  sea  by  gigantic  un- 
dulations, is  one  of  the  fairest  sights  that 
human  eye,can  gaze  upon.  Thus  viewed, 
the  whole  island  shape  is  a  mass  of  blaz- 
ing green,  with  streaks  or  shadows  of 
darker  green  here  and  there — glooms  of 
forest  hollows  or  hovering  shadows  of 
cloud.    The  city  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  edge 
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of  the  land,  looks  as  if  it  had  slided 
down  the  entire  height  of  the  hill  be- 
hind it,  so  strangely  do  the  streets  come 
tumbling  down  the  steep  in  cascades  of 
masonry,  with  a  red  billowing  of  tiled 
roofs  over  all,  and  enormous  palms 
poking  up  through  it,  higher  even  than 
the  creamy  white  twin  towers  of  its  an- 
tiquated cathedral. 

We  anchor  in  limpid  blue  water;  the 
cannon-shot  is  answered  by  a  prolonged 
thunder-clapping  of  mountain  echoes. 

Then  from  the  shore  a  strange  flotilla 
bears  down  upon  us.  There  is  one  boat, 
two  or  three  canoes;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
craft  are  simply  white  wooden  frames — 
flat-bottomed  structures  made  from  ship- 
ping-cases or  lard-boxes,  with  triangular 
ends.  In  all  of  these  sit  naked  boys — 
boys  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of 
age — varying  in  color  from  a  fine  clear 
yellow  to  a  deep  reddish-brown  or  choco- 
late tint.  They  row  with  two  little  square 
flat  pieces  of  wood  for  paddles,  clutched 
in  each  hand,  and  these  lid-shaped  things 
are  dipped  into  the  water  on  either  side 
with  absolute  precision,  in  perfect  time, 
all  the  pairs  of  little  naked  arms  seem- 
ing moved  by  a  single  impulse.  There  is 
much  unconscious  grace  in  this  paddling, 
as  well  as  consummate  skill.  Then  all 
about  the  shix)  these  ridiculous  little  boats 
begin  to  describe  circles,  crossing  and  in- 
tercrossing so  closely  as  almost  to  bring 
them  into  collision,  yet  never  touching. 
The  boys  have  simply  come  out  to  dive 
for  coins  they  expect  passengers  to  fling 
to  them.    All  are  chattering  Creole,  langli- 
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ing,  and  screaming  shrilly;  every  eye, 
quick  and  bright  as  a  bird's,  watches  the 
faces  of  the  passengers  on  deck.  " 'Ten- 
tion-la  !"  shriek  a  dozen  soprani  :  some 
passenger's  hand  has  descended  into  a 
money  pocket,  and  all  are  on  the  alert. 
Through  the  air,  twirling  and  glittering, 
tumbles  an  English  shilling,  and  drops 
into  the  deep  water  beyond  the  little  fleet. 
Instantly  all  the  lads  leap,  scramble,  top- 
ple head-foremost,  out  of  their  little  tubs, 
and  dive  in  pursuit.  In  the  blue  water 
their  lithe  figures  look  perfectly  red,  all 
but  the  soles  of  their  upturned  feet,  which 
show  quite  white.  Almost  immediately 
they  all  rise  again  ;  one  holds  up  at  arm's- 
length  above  the  water  the  recovered  coin, 
and  then  puts  it  into  his  mouth  for  safe- 
keeping. Coin  after  coin  is  thrown  in, 
and  as  speedily  brought  up;  a  shower  of 
small  silver  follows,  and  not  a  piece  is 
lost.  These  lads  move  through  the  water 
without  apparent  effort,  with  the  supple- 
ness of  fishes.    Most  are  decidedly  fine- 
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SUGAR  LANDING  AT  ST.  PIERRE. 


of  that  characterizing-  the  antiquated 
French  quarter  of  New  Orleans.  But 
one  must  imagine  New  Orleans  idealized 
by  artistic  conception,  made  intensely 
tropical,  and  projected  audaciously  upon 
the  side  of  a  huge  volcanic  hill.  All  the 
tints,  the  forms,  the  vistas,  would  seem 
to  have  been  especially  selected  or  design- 
ed for  aquarelle  studies,  just  to  please  the 
whim  of  some  extravagant  artist.  No 
ruin  was  ever  more  picturesque  than 
these  living  streets  in  their  perfect  solid- 
ity and  undilapidated  quaintness.  The 
windows  are  frameless  openings  without 
glass;  some  have  iron  bars;  all  have 
heavy  wooden  shutters  witli  movable 
slats,  through  which  light  and  air  can  en- 
ter as  through  Venetian  blinds.  These 
are  usually  painted  green  or  bright  bluish- 
gray. 

So  steep  are  the  streets,  descending  to 
the  harbor  by  flights  of  old  mossy  stone 
steps,  that,  looking  down  them  to  the 
azure  water,  you  have^the  sensation  of  gaz- 
ing from  a  clifl:*.  From  certain  openings 
in  the  main  street — the  Rue  Victt)r  Hugo 
— you  can  get  something  like  a  bird's-eye 


looking  boys,  with  admirably  rounded 
limbs,  delicately  formed  extremities.  The 
best  diver  and  swiftest  swimmer,  however, 
is  a  lemon-colored  lad ;  his  face  is  rather 
commonplace,  but  his  slim  figure  has  the 
fluent  grace  of  an  antique  bronze. 

We  are  ashore  in  St.  Pierre,  the  quaint- 
est, queerest,  and  the  prettiest  withal 
among  the  West  Indian  cities:  all  stone- 
built  and  stone-flagged,  with  very  narrow 
streets,  wooden  awnings,  iron  balconies, 
and  peaked  roofs  of  red  tile  pierced  by 
gabled  dormers.  Most  of  the  buildings 
are  painted  in  a  clear  pale  yellow  tone, 
which  contrasts  delightfully  with  the 
burning  blue  ribbon  of  tropical  sky  above; 
and  no  street  is  absolutely  level.  Nearly 
all  of  them/?limb  hills,  descend  into  hol- 
lows, curve,  twist,  describe  sudden  and 
amazing  angles.  Tliere  is  every Wvhere  a 
continuous  cliant  of  running  water,  poui'- 
ing  through  the  deep  gutters  contrived 
between  the  paved  thoroughfai'e  and  the 
absurd  little  sidewalks  varying  in  Avidth 
from  one  to  three  feet.  The  architecture 
is  very  old:  it  is  seventeenth  -  century 
probably:  and  it  reminds  one  a  great  deal 
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view  of  all  the  harbor  with  all  its  ship- 
ping. The  roofs  of  the  street  below  are 
under  your  feet,  and  other  streets  are 
rising  behind  you  afar  up  to  meet  the 
mountain  roads.  They  climb  at  an  al- 
most precipitous  angle, occasionally  break- 
ing into  steep  stairs  of  lava  rock,  all  grass- 
tufted  and  moss-lined. 


have  walls  three  feet  in  thickness.  On 
one  street,  facing  the  sea,  they  are  even 
heavier,  and  slope  outward  like  ramparts, 
so  that  the  perpendicular  recesses  of  win- 
dows and  doors  have  the  ajDpearance  of 
being  opened  between  buttresses.  It  may 
have  been  partly  as  a  precaution  against 
earthquakes,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
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Tlie  town  has  a  look  of  extraordinary 
solidity :  it  is  a  creation  of  crag ;  looks 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  out  of  one 
mountain  fragment,  instead  of  having 
been  constructed  stone  by  stone.  Al- 
though commonly  consisting  of  two 
stories  and  an  attic  only,  the  dwellings 


coolness,  that  the  early  colonial  archi- 
tects built  thus,  giving  to  the  stony  city 
a  physiognomy  so  impressively  in  har- 
mony with  its  name,  the  name  of  the 
Saint  of  the  Rock. 

And  everywhere  rushes  mountain  wa- 
ter, cool  and  crystal  clear,  washing  the 
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streets.  Every  few  squares  you  come  to 
some  fountain  flinging'  its  silver  column 
to  the  sun,  or  showering-  diamond-bright 
spray  over  a  group  of  brazen  swans  or 
black  bronze  Tritons.  Those  Tritons  on 
the  Place  Bertin  you  will  not  readily  for- 
get; their  torsos  might  have  been  mod- 
elled from  the  forms  of  the  same  sinewy 
ebon  men  who  toil  there  all  day  tirelessly 
in  the  heat,  rolling  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
puncheons  of  molasses,  casks  of  rum.  And 
very  frequently  you  see  little  fountains 
contrived  in  the  stone  walls  that  border 
the  mountain  roads  or  that  enclose  the 
parks — glittering  threads  of  water  falling 
from  lion  lips  of  stone.  Some  mountain 
torrent,  skilfully  divided  into  a  thousand 


MULATTRESS  WITH  TURBAN. 

streams,  is  thus  perpetually  purifying  the 
city,  feeding  its  fountains,  and  cooling  its 
.  courts.  « 

Picturesqueness  and  color :  these  are  the 
particular  and  the  unrivalled  chai'ms  of 
St.  Pierre.  Following  the  Grande  Rue, 
which  traverses  the  town  through  all  its 
curving  length,  undulating  over  hill 
slopes  and  into  hollows,  and  over  stone 
bridges  in  the  most  amazing  way,  you 
are  more  and  more  enchanted  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  yellow-glowing  walls  to  left 


and  right  with  the  jagged  strip  of  gentian- 
blue  heaven  overhead.  Charming  also  it 
is  to  watch  the  cross  streets  climbing  up- 
ward right  into  the  burning  green  of  the 
tropical  mountain  forest.  On  the  lower 
side  of  the  main  thoroughfare  they  open 
in  wonderful  bursts  of  blue — warm  blue  of 
horizon  and  sea.  The  steps  by  which  the 
cross  streets  descend  toward  the  bay  are 
black  with  age,  and  slightly  mossed  close 
to  the  wall  on  either  side.  They  are  al- 
most alarmingly  steep.  You  could  easily 
fall  from  the  upper  thoroughfare  into  the 
lower  one  by  a  single  stumble.  From  the 
Grande  Rue  you  wilL  notice,  as  you  look 
toward  the  water  through  these  openings, 
that  the  sea-line  cuts  across  each  blue 
space  just  at  the  level  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  house  on  the  lower  street  corner.  Some- 
times, a  hundred  feet  below,  you  see  a  ship 
resting  in* the  azure  aperture,  seemingly 
suspended  there  in  sky-color,  floating  in 
blue  light.  And  everywhere  and  alwaj^s, 
through  sunshine  or  shadow,  comes  to 
you  the  scent  of  the  city,  the  character- 
istic odor  of  St.  Pierre,  a  pleasant  smell 
that  reminds  you  in  some  indefinable  way 
of  the  taste  of  asparagus — a  compound 
odor  suggesting  the  intermingling  also 
of  sugar  and  garlic  in  those  strange  trop- 
ical dishes  which  Creoles  love. 

XII. 

A  population  fantastic,  astonishing — a 
population  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  As 
the  general  tone  of  tlie  town  is  yellow,  so 
is  the  general  tint  of  the  x^eople  yellow,  in 
the  interblending  of  all  the  hues  charac- 
terizing grri;^o?ie,  7nuldtresse,  metisse,  mes- 
sive,chabine,capresse,qusidvoon — a  gener- 
al effect  of  rich  bro w  nish -yellow.  You  are 
in  a  population  of  half-breeds,  the  finest 
mixed  race  of  the  Antilles. 

Tall,  supple,  straight  as  palms,  these  col- 
ored women  and  men  impress  you  power- 
fully by  their  dignity  of  carriage  and  easy 
elegance  of  motion.  They  walk  without 
any  swinging  of  the  shoulders;  the  per- 
fectly set  torso  seems  to  remain  rigid ;  yet 
the  step  is  a  long,  full  stride,,  and  the  whole 
Aveiglit  is  poised  springily  on  the  very  tip 
of  the  bare  foot.  All,  or  nearly  all,  are  with- 
out shoes:  the  passing  of  all  these  hui]- 
dreds  of  naked  feet  makes  a  great  whisper- 
ing sound  over  the  burning  pavements. 

But  what  produces'* the  most  novel  im- 
pression on  the  stranger  is  the  singularity 
and  brillianc}^  of  the  women's  costumes. 
They  were  developed  at  least  a  hundred 
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years  ago  by  a  curious 
sumptuary  law,  regulating- 
the  dress  of  slaves  and  col- 
ored people  of  free  condi- 
tion, a  law  which  allowed 
considerable  liberty  as  to 
material  and  tint,  prescrib- 
ing only  form.  But  these 
fashions  suggest  the  Orient ; 
they  ofl'er  beautiful  audaci- 
ties of  color  contrasts;  and 
the  coiffure,  above  all,  is 
so  strikingly  Eastern  that 
you  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  it  was  not  first  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  by 
some  Mohammedan  negro 
slave.  It  is  simply  an  im- 
mense Madras  hand  kerctiief, 
which  is  folded  about  the 
head  with  admirable  art, 
like  a  turban  ;  one  bright 
end,  pushed  through  at  the 
top  in  front,  being  left  stick- 
ing up  like  a  phune.  Then 
this  turban,  always  full  of 
bright  canary-color,  is  fast- 
ened with  great  golden  or 
silver  brooches,  one  in  front 
and  one  at  either  side.  As 
for  the  remainder  of  the 
dress,  it  is  simple  enough: 
an  embroidered,  low  -  cut 
chemise  with  sleeves ;  a  skirt 
or  jape,  quite  short  in  front 
and  very  long  behind,  but 
caught  up  and  fastened  in 
front  below  the  breasts  so 
as  to  bring  tlie  hem  every- 
where to  a  level  with  the 
end  of  the  long  chemise;  and  finally  a 
foulard,  or  silken  kerchief,  thrown  over 
the  shoulders.  These  japes  and  fou- 
lards, however,  are  exquisite  in  pattern 
and  color:  bright  crimson,  bright  yellow, 
bright  blue,  bright  green,  lilac,  violet, 
rose,  sometimes  mingled  together  in  plaid- 
ings,  or  checkerings,  or  stripings;  black 
with  orange,  sky-blue  with  purple.  And 
whatever  be  the  colors  of  the  turban, 
which  vary  astonishingly,  the  brighter 
parts  must  be  yellow— brilliant,  flashing 
yell  ow:  the  turban  is  certain  to  possess 
yellow  stripes  or  yellow  squares.  To  this 
display  add  the  effect  of  costly  and  curious 
jewelry :  immense  ear-rings,  each  pendant 
being  formed  of  five  gold  cylinders  joined 
together  (cylinders  sometimes  two  inches 
long  and  an  inch  at  least  in  circumfer- 
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ence) ;  a  necklace  of  double,  triple,  quad- 
ruple, or  quintuple  rows  of  large  hollow 
gold  beads  (sometimes  smooth,  but  gener- 
ally graven),  the  wonderful  collier-choux. 
Now  this  glowing  jewelry  is  not  a  mere 
imitation  of  pure  metal;  the  ear-rings  are 
worth  175  francs  a  pair ;  tlie  necklace  of  a 
Martinique  quadroon  may  cost  500  or  even 
1000  francs.  It  may  be  the  gift  of  her 
lover,  her  doudoux;  but  such  articles  are 
usually  purchased  on  time,  by  small  pay- 
ments which  may  continue  regularly  for 
several  years. 

Many  are  less  richly  and  brightly  at- 
tired; the  greater  number  of  the  women 
carrying  burdens  on  their  heads — ped- 
dling vegetables,  cakes,  fruits,  or  ready- 
cooked  food  from  door  to  door — usually 
wear  a  single  plain  robe,  very  long  be- 
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hind,  but  always  gathered  up  about  the 
waist  so  as  to  sit  close  to  the  figure,  and 
leave  the  lower  limbs  partly  bare  and  per- 
fectly free.  All  day  they  can  walk  up 
and  down  hill,  without  shoes,  carrying- 
loads  of  from  100  to  200  pounds  on  their 
turbaned  heads,  under  the  fierce  sun.  Ev- 
erything is  borne  on  the  head ;  I  have  seen 
a  piano — a  grand  piano! — carried  on  the 
heads  of  six  men.  With  the  women,  the 
burden  is  very  seldom  steadied  by  the 
hand.  The  head  remains  perfectly  mo- 
tionless; only  the  quick,  black,  dancing 
eyes  flash  into  every  window  and  door- 
way to  watch  for  a  customer's  signal. 
And  the  Creole  street  cries,  uttered  in  a 
far-reaching,  high,  clear  key,  sonorous  as 
if  blown  through  a  silver  trumpet,  in- 
tercross and  blend  and  produce  random 
harmonies  that  are  really  very  sweet  to 
hear. 

Qa  qui  vie  bel  mangot !  —  qa  qui 
vlef  Her  basket  of  huge  mangoes  must 
weigh  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
"fa  qui  vie  escargots !  —  ga  qui  vleP^ 
Call  her,  if  you  like  snails,  "fa  qui  vie 
bel  avocat  r''  The  alligator -pear  —  cuts 
and  tastes  like  beautiful  green  cheese, 
"fa  qui  vie  cana'ds  "  fa  qui  vie  cha'- 
honP''  ^'^Qci  qui  vie  di  pain  au  beurrer' 
Ducks;  charcoal;  pretty  little  loaves, 
about  the  size  of  big  cucumbers. 

"fa  qui  vie  fromasseP^  For  "fro- 
masse"  read  pharmacie :  she  deals  in 
Creole  roots  and  herbs,  and  all  the  leaves 
that  make  tisanes. 

''fa  qui  vie  medicaments!''^  Do  not 
imagine  this  one  is  selling  drugs.  "Me- 
dicaments'' in  Creole  simj^ly  signifies  a 
pair  of  overalls — working-men's  trousers. 

''He!  zenf ants-la!  en  deho\'^^  Run 
out  to  meet  her,  little  children,  if  you  like 
the  sweet  rice  cakes.  ''He!  gens  pa' 
enho\  gens  pa''  enbas,  gens  di  galetas — 
mom  ni  bel  gououos poisson  Ho !  peo- 
ple upstairs,  people  down-stairs,  and  all 
ye  good  folks  who  dwell  in  the  attics, 
know  that  she  has  very  big  and  very  beau- 
tiful fish  to  sell !  ' '  He !  qa  qui  vie  manger 
yonne  f  Those  are  "  akras" — flat  yellow- 
brown  cakes,  made  of  pounded  codfish  or 
beans,  or  both,  seasoned  with  pep|)er  and 
fried  in  butter.  And  then  comes  the 
pastry-seller,  black  as  ebony,  but  dressed 
all  in  white,  and  white-aproued  and  white- 
capped,  like  a  French  cook,  and  chanting 
in  a  voice  like  a  clarionet: 

"  C'est  louvouier  di  la  patisserie  qui  passe, 
Qui  te  na  veille  pou'  gagner  son  existence !" 


The  quaint  stores  bordering  both  sides 
of  the  street  bear  no  names  and  no  signs 
over  their  huge  arched  doors:  you  must 
look  well  inside  to  know  what  business  is 
being  done.  Even  then  you  will  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  commerce ;  for  they  are  selling 
gridirons  and  frying-pans  in  the  dry- 
goods  stores,  holy  images  and  rosaries  in 
the  notion  stores,  sweet-cakes  and  confec- 
tionery in  the  crockery  stores,  coffee  and 
stationery  in  the  millinery  stores,  cigars 
and  tobacco  in  the  china  stores,  cravats 
and  laces  and  ribbons  in  the  jewelry 
stores,  sugar  and  guava  jelly  in  the  to- 
bacco stores!  But  of  all  the  objects  ex- 
posed for  sale  the  most  delightful  to  look 
at  is  a  doll,  the  famous  Martinique  pou- 
pee.  It  is  a  mulatto  doll,  attired  with 
exquisite  tact  in  the  holiday  costume  of 
the  women  of  St.  Pierre;  it  bears  the 
broide'red  chemise,  the  tastefully  arranged 
and  richly  colored  jupe^  the  gorgeous  silk 
foulard,  the  marvellous  ear-rings  of  five 
gold  cylinders,  the  collier -clioiix  (triple 
or  quadruple),  the  charming  yellow-band- 
ed Madras  turban.  It  is  too  artistic  for  a 
toy:  it  is  a  perfect  costume  model,  a  per- 
fect miniature  of  Martinique  fashions,  to 
the  smallest  details  of  arrangement  and  of 
colors. 

These  costume-colors —always  relieved 
by  brilliant  yellow  stidpings  or  checker- 
in  gs — have  an  indescribable  luminous- 
ness,  a  really  magical  power  of  relieving 
and  bringing  out  the  fine  warm  tints  of  this 
tropical  flesh.  Such  are  the  hues  of  those 
regal  costumes  which  Nature  gives  unto 
her  nearest  of  kin  and  her  dearest,  to  her 
honey-lovers,  to  her  insects — these  are 
ivasp-colors  !'^-  And  only  Nature  could 
have  taught  such  faultless  comprehension 
of  powers  and  harmonies  among  colors, 
such  knowledge  of  chromatic  witchcrafts 
and  chromatic  laws. 

This  evening  Mont  Pelee  is  more  heav- 
ily coiffed  than  usual.  Of  purple  and 
lilac  cloud  the  coiffure  is — a  veritable 
turban,  a  magnificent  Madras !  Mont  Pe- 
lee to-day  is  in  costume  de  fete — like  a 
quadroon  attired  for  a  baptism  or  a  ball — 
and  in  her  phantom  head-dress  the  young 
moon  glimmers  for  a  brooch. 

*  The  fact  may  not  liave  ever  occurred  to  the 
child-minds  of  these  strange  people,  yet  there  is  a 
singular  Creole  expression  which  suggested  the 
phrase  to  me.  hi  the  patois,  ^'■poueiuV  ^uepe'^  (to 
catch  a  wa^p)  signifies  making  love  to  a  pretty  col- 
ored girl. 


^^^7  -r 


WAS  on  the  mom  of  sweet  May-day, 
When  nature  painted  all  things  gay, 
Taught  birds  to  smg  and  lambs  to  play, 

And  deck'd  the  meadows  fair. 
Young  Jockey  early  in  the  morn 
x\rose  and  tripped  it  o'er  the  lawn. 
His  Sunday  coat  the  youth  put  on; 
For  Jenny  had  vowed  away  to  run 
With  Jockey  to  the  fair. 


WITH  JOCKEY  TO  THE  FAIR. 
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HE  cheerful  parish  bells  had  rung; 
With  eag-er  steps  he  trudg'd  along; 
Sweet  flow'ry  garlands  round  him  Imng, 
Which  shepherds  us'd  to  wear. 
He  tapp'd  the  window.     "Hush,  my  dear!" 
Jenny,  impatient,  cried.     "  W^ho's  there?" 
"'Tis  I,  my  love,  and  no  one  near. 
Step  gently  down,  you've  nought  to  fear 
With  Jockey  to  the  fair." 
Vol.  LXXVII.— No.  158.— 18 
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Y  dad  and  mammy're  fast  asleep; 
My*  brother  up,  and  with  the  sheep; 
And  will  you  still  your  promise  keep, 
Which  I  have  heard  you  swear  ? 
And  will  you  ever  constant  prove  ?" 
''I  will,  by  all  the  pow'rs  above! 
And  ne'er  deceive  my  charming-  dove. 
Dispel  these  doubts,  and  haste,  my  love, 
With  Jockey  to  the  fair. 


WITH  JOCKEY  TO  THE  FAIR. 
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EHOLD  the  ring"!"  the  shepherd  cried. 
' '  Will  Jenny  be  my  charming  bride  ? 
Let  Cupid  be  our  happy  guide, 
And  Hymen  meet  us  there!" 
Then  Jockey  did  his  vows  renew — 
He  would  be  constant,  would  be  true; 
His  word  was  pledged.    Away  she  flew, 
With  cowslips  sparkling  with  the  dew, 
With  Jockey  to  the  fair. 
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OON  did  they  meet  a  joyful  throng. 

Their  gay  companions,  blithe  and  young, 
Each  joins  the  dance,  each  joins  the  song 
To  hail  the  hapi^y  pair. 
What  two  were  e'er  so  fond  as  they  ? 
All  bless  the  kind  propitious  day, 
The  smiling  morn,  the  blooming  May, 
When  lovely  Jenny  ran  away 
With  Jockey  to  the  fair. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT. 

BY  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN. 

IN  the  maps  of  the  United  States  con-  It  is  impossible  to  compute  how  much 

tained  in  the  school  geographies  of  damage  has  resulted  to  the  interests  of  the 

thirty  years  ago,  that  strip  of  territory  ly-  State  of  Nebraska  from  the  fact  that  the 

ing  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  west  Union  Pacific,  long  its  only  trunk  line, 

of  the  Missouri  River,  extending  on  the  crosses  it  through  the  Platte  Valley,  the 

south  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  to  Brit-  dreariest  portion  of  the  entire  State.  It 

ish  America  at  the  north,  was  verily  a  is  unfair  to  judge  of  any  country  from 

terra  iyicognita.    A  considerable  portion  such  superficial  observations  as  are  made 

of  these  United  States  was  designated  as  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  from  the  cars; 

"The  Great  American  Desert"  on  our  and  as  these,  together  with  Dakota,  show 

maps.     This  feature  of  our  old  United  the  most  remarkable  and  rapid  progress 

States  maps  has  been  dropped  only  within  toward  civilization,  let  us  limit  our  dis- 

the  last  twenty  years.    Even  where  a  bet-  cussion  to  that  portion  of  the  desert  which 

ter  intelligence  has  latterly  completely  they  occupy.    The  conditions  of  pioneer 

expunged  it  from  the  maps,  it  still  re-  life  in  each  of  them  are  substantially  the 

mains  obstinately  fixed  in  the  minds  of  same,  and  speaking  for  one  of  them  is 

thousands  of  otherwise  intelligent  people,  generally  speaking  for  all. 

who  have  not  kept  x^ace  with  the  devel-  Shortly  after  the  financial  disasters  of 

opments  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  1873,  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  Jay 

A  very  interesting  book  could  be  writ-  Cooke,  and  when  the  stock  of  his  pet  road, 

ten  on  the  history  of  the  cattle  trade,  the  Northern  Pacific,  was  selling  at  nine 

which  has  grown  to  enormous  x^i'opor-  dollars  a  share,  a  number  of  shrewd  in- 

tions  on  the  vast  i^lains  of  the  West.    It  vestors,  seeing  the  opportunity  of  buying 

is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  stock  on  the  market,  selecting  railroad 

this  feature  of  the  history  of  our  desert,  grant  lands  along  the  line  of  the  Northern 

because,  owing  to  the  tinge  of  romance  Pacific  in  Dakota — which  the  road  had 

which  is  connected  with  the  ranch,  the  then  just  penetrated — and  jmying  for  them 

vaquero,  the  broncho,  and  the  lasso,  the  ,  in  this  almost  worthless  stock  at  par, 

subject  has  already  received  attention  bought  large  tracts  of  these  lands,  and  be- 

from  many  ))ens.    The  development  of  gan  as  an  experiment  to  till  them.  Soon 

this  region  presents  even  more  curious  marvellous  stories  were  heard  repeated 

and  interesting  features  than  the  cow-boy  among  Eastern  farmers  about  the  fertility 

and  his  mustang.                                  '  of  the  soil  and  the  remarkable  quality  of 

It  may  surprise  the  younger  readers  of  the  grain  gi^own  on  it.    About  the  same 

this  Magazine  to  learn  that  a  great  x^art  of  x^^^'i^^^l  the  surplus  x^ox^ulation  of  Iowa  and 

our  desert  is  designated  on  the  maps  of  Missouri  drifted  into  middle  Nebraska  and 

to-day  as  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Kansas.    There  was  only  a  sx^rinkling  of 

There  is  enough  of  it  left  for  a  kingdom,  them,  but  when  the  locust  scourge  came  in 

after  it  has  been  robbed  of  these  two  large  1874  and  3S75  they  found  they  had  no  use 

States  and  a  Territory  of  dimensions  geo-  for  the  broad  acres  at  their  disposal  in  that 

graphically' apxmll ing,  which  is  knocking  country,  and  the  first  wave  of  civilization 

very  hard  at  the  door  of  the  sisterhood  of  Avas  driven  back.     The  few  who  staid 

States  for  admission — already  surpassing  througli  two  years  of  the  x^estilefice  suf- 

some  of  them  in  wealth  and  population.  fered  another  raid  from  the  destroyers  in 
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1876,  and  then  they  too  succumbed  to  the 
inevitable.  Fortunately  for  Dakota,  there 
were  not  enough  people  within  lier  borders 
during  these  years  to  afford  any  comfort 
to  the  grasshoppers,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  sufferers,  returning  penniless  to 
their  Eastern  homes,  with  woful  tales  of 
their  sufferings,  had  nothing  to  say  of  Da- 
kota. Kansas  and  Nebraska,  however,  re- 
ceived a  very  thorough  advertising  from 
the  evil,  and  the  result  was  that  when,  with 
returning  financial  prosperity  in  1877  and 
1878,  the  tide  of  surplus  population  again 
rolled  westward,  Dakota  was  the  promised 
land;  nor  was  it  until  Dakota  was  well 
filled  by  this  influx  that  western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  received  any  benefit  from 
it,  several  years  later.  This  was  a  tidal 
wave,  though  it  came  never  to  recede; 
for  now  this  territory  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  resistless  sea  of  population  which  is 
steadily  rolling  toward  the  Pacific  slope. 

But  at  what  a  cost  has  this  final  success 
been  achieved !  How  many  reverses  and 
failures  before  a  permanent  foothold  has 
been  established  in  the  desert  by  the  sturdy 
pioneers !  Sturdy  ?  God  save  the  mark !  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  true  of  all  pioneers,  as 
it  is  of  these,  that  as  a  rule  they  were  the 
poor  devils  of  the  community,  who  were 
forced  by  stern  necessity  to  go  to  a  new 


country  to  strive  again  to  make  a  stand  in 
the  battle  of  life  ?  Tliere  are  old  stajrers 
here  who  "pioneered  it"  first  in  Illinois, 
next  in  Iowa,  then  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
western  Nebraska,  and  who  now  have  Col- 
orado in  view  for  their  next  stand.  One 
wonders  wdiere  they  will  stop.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  it  takes  three  sets  of 
pioneers  to  make  a  permanent  population. 
The  first  settler,  with  rare  exceptions,  ekes 
out  a  half-starved  existence  until  he  can 
make  proof  on  his  land ;  by  this  time  he  is 
ready  and  eager  to  sell  out  to  one  of  the 
second  crop  of  pioneers — men  w^lio  bring 
a  little  money  with  them  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle with ;  as  a  rule,  though,  the  necessity 
of  incuriMng  debts  to  keep  things  going 
beats  this  second  class,  and  they  in  turn 
give  way  to  the  thrifty  farmers  who  come 
prepared  and  able  to  stay.  For  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  original  home- 
steader is  necessarily  a  farmer.  You  will 
find  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  among 
them,  from  ministers  to  cow-boys,  from 
bankrupt  business  men  to  the  latest  exile 
from  Russia.  All  of  these,  together  with 
professional  men  and  tradesmen  in  the 
villages,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  hona  fide 
farmers,  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  home- 
steaders. 

And  the  oddities  of  their  life! — w^hat 
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A  SOD  HOUSE,  DAKOTA. 


chapters  of  queer  tales  could  be  written  of 
them!  To  begin  witli,  the  habitation  of 
the  homesteader  is  eitlier  a  dugout  or  a 
house  built  of  squares  of  sod  taken  from 
the  prairie — Nebraska  or  Kansas  brick,  as 
they  are  facetiously  termed.  The  dugout 
consists  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  side  of  a 
canon  or  any  sort  of  depression  on  the 
prairie  which  will  serve  as  a  wind-break. 
This  hole  is  roofed  across,  about  on  a  level 
with  the  prairie,  with  inch  boards,  and 
these  are  covered  with  sod.  A  foot  or 
so  of  stove-pipe  protruding  from  the  roof 
is  the  sole  indication  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. One  room  generally  serves  all  the 
purposes  of  the  homesteader  and  his 
family.  If  he  prospers  for  a  season,  he 
adds  to  the  front  of  his  abode  by  erecting 
walls  of  sod  on  the  sides  and  putting  in  a 
new  front,  the  old  one  serving  as  a  par- 
tition between  the  two  rooms.  This  is 
considered  a  commodious  dwelling.  Af- 
ter riding  over  the  quarter  section  looking 
for  an  owner,  espying  such  an  abode,  and 
guiding  your  team  carefully  down  a  break- 
neck descent  to  the  front  door,  would  it 
surprise  you,  upon  entering  this  hole  in  the 
ground,  to  find,  for  instance,  a  very  mod- 
ern organ  with  an  imposing  cathedral  back 
towering  high  in  one  corner  of  the  room  ? 
But  this  is  no  cause  for  astonishment — 


very  frequently  organs  and  ornate  de- 
signs in  furniture  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dugouts.  Or,  if  the  lady  of  the  house 
should  invite  you  to  remain  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  literary  club  there  in  the  even- 
ing, would  you  stare  at  that  ?  Not  at  all. 
Literary  clubs,  which  the  members  ride  all 
the  way  from  five  to  twenty  miles  to  at- 
tend, and  where  they  discuss  with  great 
earnestness  everything  from  the  latest  po- 
litical problem  to  the  most  abstruse  point 
in  metaphysics,  are  quite  the  regular  thing 
with  our  homesteaders.  But  to  behold 
this  life  so  full  of  paradoxes  in  the  height 
of  its  incongruousness  you  should  be  a 
spectator  in  the  dugout  when  a  neighbor- 
hood dance  is  in  full  blast.  The  earthen 
walls  have  been  skilfully  tapestried  for 
the  occasion  with  calico,  and  when  the 
fun  begins,  the  clay  floor  speedily  responds 
to  the  capering  of  the  many  twinkling  feet, 
and  there  arises  a  cloud  of  dust  that  would 
stifle  an  Indian.  But,  bless  you  I  they 
don't  mind  a  bit  of  dust.  A  polished  floor 
and  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation 
attainable  could  add  nothing  to  their  en- 
joyment. 

The  homesteaders  are  very  honest. 
You  can  leave  a  house  unlocked  at  all 
times  and  your  stores  are  perfectly  safe — 
with  the  exception  of  what  liquor  you  may 
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have  on  hand  for  medicinal  purposes. 
In  other  words,  the  homesteader  will  steal 
whiskey  every  time.  As  a  class  they  are 
neighborly,  kind  to  one  in  distress,  and 
exceedingly  hospitable. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
homesteaders  live  in  dugouts  or  sleep  six 
or  seven  in  a  room ;  such  experiences  at- 
tach to  the  first  year  or  two  of  frontier 
life  more  than  to  any  later  period.  Many 
siglitly,  commodious,  and  comfortable  sod 
houses  have  been  built,  of  which  our  illus- 
trations will  afford  examples.  The  walls 
are  usually  two  feet  in  thickness,  the  roof 
shingled,  doors  and  windows  set  into  the 
walls,  and  the  house  plastered  mside, 
sometimes  outside,  altogether  making  a 
very  neat  and  desirable  residence.  These 
structures,  too,  are  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  dugouts,  in  which  are  found  all 
manner  of  insects  and  rodents.  Occasion- 
ally a  rattlesnake  will  burrow  through 
the  earthen  sides,  and  coil  himself  snugly 
in  the  bedclothes,  where  you  will  find 
him  on  a  cold  morning.  Such  intruders 
are  rare,  but  there  are  some  people  who 
strenuously  object  to  even  rare  visits  of 
this  sort ;  such  are  usually  energetic 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  old  house  and 
into  a  new  one  before  spending  many 
months  in  an  abode  so  uncomfortably 
near  to  nature's  heart. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  a  lone  and  un- 
protected female  "holding  down  a  claim," 
as  the  Western  phrase  runs.  The  women 
of  the  East  would  look  aghast  at  the  pros- 
pect of  living  alone  in  a  sod  house  for  six 
months,  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor. 
Yet  experience  proves  that  the  "unpro- 
tected*' is  much  safer  out  on  the  lonely 
prairie  than  she  w^ould  be  in  New  York 
city.  I  never  heard  or  read  of  a  woman  on 
a  homestead  receiving  an  insult  at  the 
liands  of  anybody.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
always  armed,  and  know  how  to  handle  a 
pistol,  but  they  rarely  have  a  more  deadly 
use  for  it  than  the  killing  of  a  jack-rabbit 
or  a  prairie-dog.  Such  women  complain 
more  of  loneliness  than  of  fear.  For 
whatever  charms  solitude  may  have  for 
the  sage,  it  certainly  has  none  for  the  fair 
sex,  not  even  for  our  hardy  Westevn  rep- 
resentatives of  it.  Here  is  one  of  their  in- 
genious ways  of  avoiding  it.  Two  of 
them  will  locate  on  adjoining  "quarters," 
and  build  their  houses  on  the  dividing 
line;  so  that  while  each  house  is  on  its 
occupant's  claim,  the  two  structures  are 
practically  one,  affording  frequent  oppor- 


tunities for  the  ladies  to  call  on  each  other 
and  discuss  social  topics.  They  are  all 
provided  with  ponies,  and  think  nothing 
of  a  horseback  ride  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  either  for  business  or  pleasure. 

The  land  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
such  that  a  citizen  of  this  country,  or  one 
who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  can,  under  certain  restrictions, 
file  his  homestead  or  pre-emption  papers  at 
a  nominal  cost  on  a  quarter  section — one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres — of  any  agricul- 
tural land  belonging  to  the  government. 
If  he  makes  an  actual  residence  on  his 
homestead  for  five  years,  he  can  make 
proof  of  the  fact  before  the  register  of  the 
United  States  land-office  of  the  district  in 
w^liicli  his  land  lies,  and  take  what  is 
termed  a  Final  Receiver's  Receipt  for  his 
quarter  section.  When  the  Circumlocu- 
tion OfficQ  at  Washington — Department 
of  the  Interior — gets  around  to  making 
out  a  patent  from  the  government  for 
him,  he  exchanges  the  receipt  for  the  pat- 
ent. This  takes  from  two  to  five  years 
after  making  proof;  and  meantime  the 
receiver's  receipt  answers  for  all  practical 
purposes,  such  as  buying,  selling,  or  mort- 
gaging, for  a  warrantee  deed  from  the 
United  States.  Another  section  of  the 
law  provides  that  in  case  the  homesteader 
wishes  to  make  proof  after  having  resided 
for  the  space  of  six  months  on  his  land, 
he  may  do  so,  and  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
ceiver's receipt  upon  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  the  land. 
This  is  termed  a  commuted  entry,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  rights  are  used  in  this 
way,  for  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  party  holding 
the  claim  can  sustain  life  on  it  for  five 
years  without  borrowing  money.  To  do 
this  he  is  obliged  to  "prove  up,"  that  is, 
get  title  from  the  government.  Accord- 
ingly he  borrows  money  from  one  of  the 
numerous  companies  that  negotiate  farm 
mortgage  loans — perhaps  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  according  to  the  location  of 
his  land.  The  company  pays  out  for  him 
at  the  land-office  the  required  sum  for  a 
commuted  entry — one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter per  acre — and  gives  him  the  balance 
of  the  loan,  taking  a  mortgage  on  his  farm 
for  security.  Under  the  pre-emption  laws 
precisely  the  same  commuted  entry  can 
be  made,  though  under  these  laws  the 
settler  is  obliged  to  pay  the  government 
two  hundred  dollars  for  his  claim,  Whether 
he  proves  up  after  a  six  months'  residence,. 
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or  waits  the  full  limit  of  his  time  for 
making  proof — thirty-three  months.  One 
man  is  entitled  to  both  of  these  rights, 
and  also  to  a  third  quarter  section  under 
the  timber  culture  act.  So  it  may  be 
seen  that  our  liberal  government  allows  a 
man — or  woman  either,  if  she  be  sin'gle 
or  the  head  of  a  family — to  acquire  four 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  as  valuable 
farming  land  as  can  be  found  in  America, 
and  at  a  total  expense,  if  the  full  benefits 
of  each  law  are  taken,  of  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

But  the  worst  vice  of  the  average  pio- 
neer is  his  improvidence.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  things  against  him,  such 
as  poverty,  to  begin  with,  exorbitant  rail- 
way charges,  high  rates  of  interest,  and 
finally,  and  fatally  in  most  cases,  a  total 
lack  of  thrift  and  management.  His  fi<rst 
step  is  to  make  his  commuted  entry  at  a 
cost  of  twQ  hundred  dollars.  This  means 
a  mortgage  on  his  farm.  Then  it  is  not 
a  question  of  how  little  money  li^  can  get 
along  with,  but  how  much  money  he  can 
borrow  on  his  "quarter."  They  talk  the 
matter  over  with  great  interest  among 
themselves,  and  will  travel  fifty  miles  half 
a  dozen  times  if  they  hear  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  deal  'with  a  loan  agent 
whose  company  will  lend  a  hundred  dol- 


lars more  on  a  quarter  section  than  the 
others. 

With  few  exceptions  the  only  people 
among  the  first  comers  who  retain  their 
farms  are  the  foreigners,  principally  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians.  These  men, 
drilled  into  the  most  rigid  habits  of  econo- 
my by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  years 
in  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  will  start 
with  the  Americans  under  precisely  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  and  while  the  latter 
give  way  under  the  severe  conditions  im- 
posed upon  them,  the  foreigners  will  sur- 
mount the  same  obstacles,  and  make  a 
success  of  life;  if  indeed  they  do  not  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  work  or  starve 
themselves  to  death — instances  not  so  rare 
as  one  might  imagine. 

The  farms  of  nearly  all  of  the  unfortu- 
nate representatives  of  old-time  Yankee  in- 
dustry and  economy  are  provided  with  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  modern  agricultu- 
ral machinery,  for  all  of  which  they  are 
in  debt,  and  which  is  left  exposed  to  the 
elements  when  not  in  use. 

Yet  these  people  are  the  pioneers  of  a 
true  civilization ;  upon  the  wrecks  of  their 
fortunes  abler  hand's  will  build  anew ;  and 
if  the  second  attempt  fails,  success  crowns 
a  third  effort.  Here  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  seen  in  full  play. 
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Let  us  glance  further  at  tlie  financial 
aspect  of  the  situation  in  the  desert.  Mon- 
ey, of  course,  is  tlie  prime  factor  in  all 
problems  of  civilization.  Without  the 
wealth  which  begets  leisure,  and  the  lei- 
sure which  begets  thought,  there  would  l)e 
no  progress  in  human  atfairs.  But  out 
here  we  must  begin  a  step  back  of  Buckle's 
proposition:  we  must  first  acquire  the 
wealth.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  readily  inferred  that  the  homesteader 
did  not  bring  it  with  him ;  rather  he  came 
because  lie  lacked  it;  and  it  takes  many  a 
long  and  hard  year  of  labor  to  accumulate 
it  by  farming,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Thus  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  the  new  West  is  heavily  in  debt. 
The  western  frontier  always  has  been,  but 
as  the  border  line  steadily  advances  toward 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  mortgages  are  lifted 
from  the  older  States,  the  rates  of  interest 
lessen,  and  the  indebtedness  is  gradually 
extinguished. 

Twenty  years  ago,  money  was  worth  ten 
per  cent,  in  Michigan;  to-day  it  is  worth 
six  to  seven  per  cent. ;  fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  still  worth  ten  per  cent,  in  Iowa;  to- 
day it  loans  at  seven  to  eight  per  cent. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  considered  an 
oversight  if  a  business  block  in  Chicago 
w^as  not  covered  with  a  Boston  mortgage. 
To-day  not  a  little  of  the  money  which 
helps  to  develop  the  desert  comes  from 
Chicago — no  longer  a  borrower,  but  a  lend- 
er, in  the  world  of  finance. 

It  required  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  of  borrowed  money  every  year  to 
make  possible  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  during 
the  past  ten  years.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  excite  surprise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger 
is  the  great  number  of  banks  in  these 
new  Western  towns ;  they  are  everywhere 
numerous.  But  their  combined  capital 
would  not  suffice  to  supply  a  respectable 
fraction  of  the  demand  for  money  in  their 
territory.  The  great  bulk  of  it  comes 
from  the  East,  New  England  particular!}^, 
in  the  way  of  farm  loans.  These  are 
negotiated  by  loan  and  trust  companies, 
whose  name  is  legion — there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  the  business.  Their 
method  of  procedure  is  well  understood 
here,  but  perhaps  a  resume  of  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  Eastern  readers.  They  have 
loan  agents  in  every  small  town,  who  take 
an  application  from  the  party  wanting  a 
loan,  and  forward  it  to  the  Western  office 
of  the  company.    Omaha,  Kansas  City, 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Lincoln,  and  Sioux 
City  are  the  i)rincipal  centres.  The  ap- 
plication, if  accepted,  is  filed,  and  the  ne- 
cessary papers  being  made  out,  they  are 
forwarded  with  the  money  to  the  front. 
The  farmer  signs  a  mortgage,  running,sa3', 
five  years,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
rate  of  interest  he  pays  is  ten  per  cent.,  but 
it  is  divided  in  this  way:  the  principal 
mortgage  draws  seven  per  cent.,  and  the 
semiannual  interest  coupons  on  this  are 
for  thirty- five  dollars  each.  He  then 
signs  a  second  mortgage  on  his  farm  for 
an  amount  equal  to  three  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  five  years  on  the  loan  of  one 
thousand  dollars ;  this  is  divided  into  semi- 
annual payments  of  fifteen  dollars  each — 
not  bearing  interest,  as  these  are  really  in- 
terest notes — payable  on  the  same  dates  as 
the  interest  coupons  of  the  principal  mort- 
gage are.  The  loan  company  then  sells  the 
first  mortgage  drawing  seven  per  cent,  to 
the  Eastern  investor,  keeping  the  second 
mortgage — or  what  is  really  the  balance 
of  the  ten  per  cent,  interest  which  the  farm- 
er pays — for  its  profit.  It  Avill  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  handsome  thing  in 
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this  business  for  the  companies,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  competition  caused  by 
numberless  new  companies  entering  the 
field  to  secure  the  profits  is  exceedingly 
fierce,  and  cuts  the  margin  for  them  finer 
every  year. 

Many  ingenious  variations  are  based  on 
this  business.  Some  companies  sell  a 
guaranteed  loan — principal  and  interest 
guaranteed  by  them — at  six  per  cent. ;  a 
loan  without  their  guarantee  at  eight  per 
cent.  Others  deposit  their  mortgages  with 
trust  companies,  and  issue  debenture  bonds 
against  them,  drawing  six  ^ev  cent,  in- 
terest, and  running  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years. 

These  Western  farm  mortgages  find 
their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  East,  and 
many  are  sold  in  London.  They  afford 
a  good  investment  for  the  small  capital- 
ist, and  are  also  held  largely  by  savings- 
banks  and  insurance  and  trust  companies. 
The  competition  referred  to,  or,  to  put  it 
more  clearly,^ the  eagerness  of  the  com- 
panies to  lend,  the  eagerness  of  their 
agents  to  make  their  commissions  as  large 
as  possible  by  lending  all  the  company 
will  permit,  and  the  exceeding  great  ea- 
gerness of  the  homesteader  to  borrow 
every  nickel  he  can,  give  rise  to  the  evil 
which  must  be  naturally  apprehended  un- 
der such  conditions,  namely,  over-loan- 
ing. But  this  does  not  exist  to  an  extent 
to  cause  any  alarm  to  the  investor,  since 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  loans  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  negotiators,  and  if  they 
loan  more  than  a  farm  is  worth,  the  loss  is 
theirs.  Latterly,  too,  they  are  much  more 
thorough  in  their  investigations,  and  now 
make  very  few  mistakes. 

There  are  a  few  wiseacres  in  the  East 
who  shake  their  heads  impressively,  de- 
claring that  three-fourths  of  the  farms 
of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  are 
mortgaged,  and  predict  ultimate  disaster 
to  both  borrower  and  lender.  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  follow.  We  are 
heavily  in  debt,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  denying  it.  Every  State  west  of  the 
Alleglianies  has  borne  the  same  burden 
in  its  pioneer  days,  and  developed  its  re- 
sources under  precisely  the  sarlie  condi- 
tions. Go  to  a  new  country  that  is  not  in 
debt,  and  you  will  find  the  inhabitants  as 
near  a  state  of  nature  as  they  can  get,  and 
content  to  remain  there.  They  will  live 
like  the  crackers  of  Qeorgia  or  the  moon- 
shiners of  Tennessee,  who  are  never  in 
debt — except,  perhaps,  to  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Department.  They  are  happy :  per- 
haps theirs  is  the  wiser  plan — to  rust  out 
instead  of  wearing  out.  But  the  restless, 
hustling,  struggling  Westerner  is  not  cast 
in  that  mould.  If  he  succumbs  in  the 
struggle  against  high  interest,  an  exorbi- 
tant tariff,  and  the  practical  confiscation 
of  his  farm  products  by  the  freight  rates 
of  the  railroads,  another  man  stands  ready 
to  take  his  place. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  with  mon- 
ey as  a  civilizing  factor  is  the  railroad. 
It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  the  com- 
munity to  develop  and  await  its  advent. 
The  railroad  now  precedes  the  population 
everywhere,  and  makes  its  own  towns. 
So  true  is  this  in  some  parts  of  the  desert 
that  the  roads  own  all  of  the  principal 
town  sites  on  their  new  branches.  To 
mention  all  of  the  roads  which  have  pene- 
trated the  region  we  are  discussing  would 
be  to  name  a  majority  of  the  best  man- 
aged, best  paying,  and  largest  railway  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States;  but  those 
which  have  pre-empted  the  best  part  of  the 
disputed  territory  are  the  Santa  Fe,  the 
Roc^  Island,  the  Burlington,  the  North- 
western, and  the  St.  Paul  roads.  That 
giant  of  other  days,  the  Union  Pacific, 
though  wide-awake  enough  now,  has 
slumbered  for  years,  while  such  tireless 
Lilliputians  as  the  Burlington,  the  North- 
western, and  the  Rock  Island  have  in- 
vaded every  mile  of  its  territory,  and 
bound  it  hand  and  foot  with  a  net-work 
of  branch  lines  running  in  every  direc- 
tion, making  resistance  on  its  part  at  this 
late  day  wellnigh  useless.  Already  the 
Burlington, which  has  literally  gridironed 
Nebraska,  is  in  the  coal-fields  of  Wyo- 
ming. It  has  obtained  control  of  lines 
west  of  Denver,  and  is  headed  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  Northwestern,  besides  its 
large  holdings  in  Dakota,  stretches  one 
long  arm  into  the  Black  Hills  via  north- 
ern Nebraska,  and  another  has  passed 
Fort  Fetterman  in  Wyoming.  Not  con- 
tent with  these  vast  undertakings,  a  third 
great  branch  of  this  corporation  has  pen- 
etrated southern  Nebraska,  and  is  now 
half-way  across  the  State  on  its  way  to 
Denver.  It  will  be  a  race  between  it  and 
the  Rock  Island,  for  this  is  the  objective 
point  of  both  at  present;  and  who  shall 
have  the  hardihood  to  predict  that  they 
will  stop  there  ? 

The  St.  Paul  system,  lyiiig  furthest 
north  of  all  the  lines  competing  for  the 
possession  of  the  new  West,  prompted  by 
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the  advice  of  one  of  the  quietest,  but,  all 
round,  one  of  the  brainiest  merchants  and 
financiers  in  the  United  States,  Philip  D. 
Armour,  has  just  finished  perhaps  the 
greatest  coup  in  its  history.  At  one  step 
it  has  planted  its  iron  heel  in  Kansas 
City — a  point  never  dreamed  of  by  its  ori- 
ginal projectors.  And  this  is  but  a  start- 
ing-point for  its  southwestern  extensions 
— a  city  of  which  another  great  railway 
magnate  has  but  lately  prophesied — and 
with  good  reason — that  half  a  century 
hence  it  will  surpass  the  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  not  of  this  day,  but  of  that,  in  pop- 
ulation and  commercial  importance.  The 
Santa  Fe  road— a  child  of  the  desert — most 
powerful  of  the  Southwestern  lines,  sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  East- 
ern connections,  has  quietly  completed  an 
extension  from  Kansas  to  Chicago,  where 
its  terminal  facilities  alone  will  cost  from 
five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  To  realize 
fully  what  has  been  done  since  1880  in 


the  line  of  railway  building  in  the  Great 
American  Desert,  take  a  copy  of  Poor's 
Railway  Manual  for  1887,  and  note  how 
suggestively  near  the  head  of  the  list  of 
States  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  are 
in  miles  of  railroads  built  each  year.  The 
lines  constructed  in  Nebraska  alone  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  would  make  a  sin- 
gle-track road  from  New  York  city  to  Salt 
Lake. 

To  touch  upon  the  climate  of  this  great- 
ly abused  country  is  to  develop  one  of  its 
strongest  points.  The  main  basis  for  its 
excellence  lies  in  the  altitude  of  the  re- 
gion, which  ranges  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  and  gradually  ascends  as 
you  travel  westward  until  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  reached,  where  you  attain 
an  altitude  of  five  to  six  thousand  feet. 
The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  invigorating. 
Nebraska  is  noted  for  the  great  number  of 
its  sunshiny  days,  though  Dakota  and 
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take  a  medium  latitude,  such  as  southern 
Nebraska,  and  there  you  can  find  as  near 
perfect  a  climate  as  the  United  States  af- 
fords. As  between  wintering  there  or  in 
Florida,  there  is  much  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

The  prairie  country,  it  is  true,  is  sub- 
ject in  winter  to  blizzards  of  the 
utmost  severity,  but  these  last  for 
two  or  three  days  only,  and  twenty- 
five  days  in  the  month,  every  month 
in  the  year,  are  to  be  relied  upon 
as  certain  to  be  lovely.    The  crisp 
frosty  air  and  clear  sunshine  in 
winter  put  a  life  and  mettle  into 
one  which  the  soft 
and  balmy  atmos- 
phere   of  Florida 
cannot  supply. 

It  follows  that 
such  a  climate  is  re- 
markably healthy. 
There  is  but  one  dis- 
ease which  is  at  all 
climatic;  that  is  a 
species  of  typhoid 
fever,   which  ap- 
pears generally  in 
-   the  fail.  This 
may    be  occa- 
sioned by  undue 
exposure  to  the 
sun  in  summer, 


Kansas  are  equally  favored. 
The  catarrhs  and  rheums, 
the  neuralgia  and  the  con- 
sumption, of  the  East,  are 
unknown,  except  such  cases 
as  were  contracted  before 
coming  here.    Although  in 
summer  the  thermometer 
ranges  very  high,  sultry 
heat  is,  of  course,  an  impos- 
sibility at  such  an  altitude.    To  be'perfect- 
ly  comfortable  in  the  hottest  weather  it  is 
necessary  only  to  keep  out  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun;  the  nights  are  always 
cool.    It  must  be  noted  that  as  regards 
heat  and  cold  there  is  great  diflt'erence  be- 
tween Dakota  and  Kansas,  for  instance; 
this  is  merely  a  question  of  latitude;  but 
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by  the  water,  or  by  what  is  the  most 
plausible  reason,  the  upturning  of  the 
prairie  sod. 

Newly  ploughed  land  is  not  anywhere 
considered  health-giving.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  cause  may  be,  new-comers 
generally  have  a  siege  with  this  fever — 
almost  invariably  in  the  fall. 
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The  idea  is  prevalent  in  the  East  that  a 
location  anywhere  on  tlie  plains  means 
living"  in  a  flat  and  featureless  country, 
where  the  horizon  presents  in  every  direc- 
tion a  monotonous  stretch  of  prairie,  de- 
void of  any  objects  of  interest  or  natural 
beauty,  and  impressing-  upon  one  feelings 
of  dreary  loneliness.    This  is  a  mistake. 

Certainly  the  most  enthusiastic  resident 
of  the  desert  would  not  deny  that  the 
lovely  groves  of  the  East  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  our  landscapes;  but  we  are 
by  no  means  in  the  poverty-stricken  state 
in  which  our  Eastern  cousins  have  pic- 
tured us  in  respect  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  vicinity  of  Wauneta  Falls,  in  the 
Frenchman  Valley,  on  the  western  edge 
of  Nebraska,  would  not  be  esteemed  com- 
monplace even  in  Minnesota  or  Wiscon- 
sin, the  homes  of  dainty  cataracts.  In 
the  view  of  them  which  we  present  their 
picturesqueness  may  be  marred  for  some 
eyes  by  the  rude  but  useful  imitation  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  which  appears  in  the 
foreground.  But  to  others  this  will  ex- 
hibit the  ingenuity  of  the  homesteader 
applied  to  the  scanty  materials  at  his  com- 
mand.   The  valley  of  the  Republican  Riv- 


away.  The  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  River 
have  frequently  been  seen  in  towns  forty 
miles  east  of  them  by  means  of  this  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  phenomenon. 

The  soil  of  these  prairies  possesses 
such  marvellous  qualities  in  the  way 
of  productiveness  that  the  stories  told 
of  it  seem  incredible;  nor  will  I  inflict 
upon  the  reader  any  tales  of  the  enor- 
mous yield  of  grain,  and  of  the  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  of  wondrous  size  which  we 
yearly  send  east  to  astonish  the  farmers 
of  the  Middle  States.  Occasionally  some- 
thing occurs  which  astounds  even  the  na- 
tives regarding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as 
when  some  immigrant,  unable  to  find 
anything  better  to  pre-empt,  and  lacking 
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er  affords  any  number  of  beautiful  land- 
scape effects.  The  pure  clear  air  and  the 
great  expanse  of  sky  in  every  part  of  our 
country  afford  the  loveliest  cloud  effects 
and  the  most  magnificent  sunsets  to  be 
found  east  of  the  mountains.  Dakota  is 
favored  with  the  mirage  which  lifts  into 
photographic  clearness  towns  thirty  miles 


the  means  to  go  further  or  to  go  back,  in 
desperation  enters  a  quarter  section  in 
what  we  call  the  sand-hills,  such  as  are 
found  in  portions  of  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  In  the  fall  he  will  emerge 
from  his  barren  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  desert  land  with  melons, potatoes, 
pumpkins,  and  squashes  of  simply  pro- 
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digious  size,  capturing-  the  premiums  at 
the  local  fairs,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of 
the  farmers  who  have  been  laughing  all 
summer  at  his  lunacy  in  locating  on 
sand.  The  fact  simply  is,  there  is  no 
known  limit  to  the  richness  and  depth 
of  this  desert  soil.  Earth  thrown  out  of 
a  well  from  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet, 
if  sown  with  wheat  or  oats,  will  grow  as 
fine  grain  as  ever  headed.  I  excavated  a 
cellar  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet  last  year, 
and  graded  a  lawn  with  the  earth  thrown 
out.  After  seeding  it  in  the  spring,  one 
summer  was  enough  to  make  a  lovely 
grass-plot  of  it.  Such  stories  sound  like 
exaggerations  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  worthless  clay  subsoils  of  the 
East,  but  they  are  nevertheless  strictly 
true. 

The  one  thing  needful  to  develop  the 
agricultural  and  i)astoral  possibilities  of 
this  region — in  a  word,  the  key  to  its  des- 
tinies—  is  an  adequate  rainfall;  and  this 
suggests  a  topic  regarding  which  has 
arisen  nearly  all  of  the  controversies  con- 
nected with  the  success  of  the  new  West. 
Experts  who  knew  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  about  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case  have  written  many  a  weighty  article 
to  prove  that  we  do  not  have,  never  have 
had,  and  never  can  have  any  rainfall 
worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  liand^ 
the  people  out  here  who  know  from  their 
actual  experience  that  we  do  have  a  lib- 
eral and  bona  fide  rainfall  in  every  por- 
tion of  our  immense  desert  are  not  con- 
tent with  stating  the  facts,  or  making  affi- 
davits to  them,  but  rack  their  brains  to 
find  ingenious  reasons  for  the  beneficence 
of  Providence.  One  asserts  that  every 
yard  of  steel  rail  laid  in  the  desert  will 
draw  from  the  heavens  a  gallon  of  water 
per  annum;  another  claims  that  there 
has  always  been  a  good  rainfall  here, 
and  points  in  evidence  to  the  numberless 
canons  and  creek  beds  twisting  and  turn- 
ing in  every  direction,  but  all  ultimately 
converging  to  the  rivers  w^iich  empty 


into  the  Missouri.  A  third  contends  that 
rain  follows  the  upturning  of  the  sod,  and 
that  every  acre  of  land  ploughed  makes  a 
draft  on  the  clouds  for  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  water.  It  is  certain  that  the  buf- 
falo-grass sod  which  has  covered  these 
plains  for  centuries  has  become  as  imper- 
vious to  water  as  a  cow-boy's  slicker. 
Hence  the  rain  never  penetrates  it,  but 
rushes  off  the  ' '  divides"  in  a  fury  to  reach 
the  fivers.  Any  one  who  has  seen  it  rain 
on  the  plains  can  understand  something 
of  the  deluge  which  covers  the  entire 
prairie  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  during  summer  showers.  It 
is  easy  to'  comprehend  then  how  the  nu- 
merous canons  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  cut  by  the  eagerness  of  the  flood  to 
roll  eastward.  But  when  the  prairie  sod 
has  once  been  ploughed,  the  soil  absorbs 
water  like  a  sponge.  After  a  day's  heavy 
rain  there  is  no  mud  visible  in  a  ploughed 
field :  the  moisture  soaks  downward  to 
great  depths,  and  the  soil  retains  it 
through  weeks  of  dry  weather  afterward, 
sustaining  its  crops  without  additional 
rain  for  a  wonderful  length  of  time.  It 
is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  un- 
der this  changed  condition  of  lai'ge  por- 
tions of  the  soil,  which  now  absorbs  rain 
instead  of  shedding  it  like  a  rubber  coat, 
the  climate  retains  its  atmospheric  moist- 
ure better,  and  the  rainfall  becomes  more 
regular,  less  falling  at  a  time,  but  falling 
oftener.  This  change  may  account,  too, 
for  the  heavy  dews  which  of  late  years 
have  been  remarked  in  this  country — a 
thing  absolutely  unknown  ten  years  ago. 
The  upturned  soil  parting  with  but  a  lit- 
tle of  its  moisture  every  day,  it  returns  to 
it  at  night,  wellnigli  as  refreshing  as  a 
shower. 

General  Morrow,  in  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  addi^ess  delivered  at  the 
Cheyenne  County,  Nebraska,  fair  last  fall, 
notes  the  advent  of  these  dews,  and  he  re- 
cords a  rainfall  of  fourteen  inches  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1887  at  SidneJ^  Ne- 
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braska,  which,  it  should  he  observed,  lies 
on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of  the 
State.  An  editorial  in  a  late  number  of 
the  New  York  Nation,  calling  attention 
to  General  Morrow's  observations,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  actual  facts  have 
upset  the  theories  of  the  wondrous  wise 
prophets  of  former  days,  quotes  the 
North  American  Review  in  1858  as  say- 
ing" that  our  people  at  that  date,  when 
there  was  scarcely  a  hamlet  forty  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  had  "  already 
reached  their  inland  western  frontier,'' 
and  describing"  the  Missouri  bluffs  as  "a 
shore  at  the  termination  of  a  vast  ocean 
desert  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in 
breadth,"  which  it  was  proposed  to  trav- 
erse, if  at  all,  "with  caravans  of  camels, 
and  which  interposed  a  final  barrier  to  the 
establishment  of  large  communities — agri- 
cultural, commercial,  or  even  pastoral." 
The  closing  comment  of  the  editor  of  the 
Nation  upon  this  is,  "Yet  before  the 
•close  of  1880  Nebraska  numbered  half  a 
million  inhabitants,"  and  he  might  have 
added,  with  equal  truth  and  additional 
force,  that  to-day  Nebraska  numbers  twice 
that  many. 

General  Morrow  instances  83,000  acres 
of  land  entered  by  homesteaders  in  a 
single  county  in  Nebraska  during  three 
months  of  1887.  AW  the  land  officers  of 
the  West  tell  the  same  story;  their  sta- 
tistics sound  like  fables.  The  United 
States  land  office  for  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  Nebraska,  embracing  but 
a  few  counties,  remitted  last  year  to 
Washington  fi^ve  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  homesteads  and  pre-emp- 
tions. 

In  view  of  these  facts — this  phenomenal 
increase  in  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
new  West — we  naturally  look  for  the  new 
■centres  of  population  which  supply  this 
people,  and  to  these,  in  the  words  of  the 
political  platform,  "we  point  with  pride." 
If  the  facts  herein  set  forth  have  been 
carefully  considered,  how  easy  to  under- 
stand the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Omaha,  Kan- 
sas City,  Lincoln,  and  Wichita  of  to-day ! 
These  towns  are  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
farms  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  are 
dependent  entirely  on  the  desert  for  their 
business. 

Of  greater  interest,  I  take  it,  and  re- 
flecting more  perfectly  the  substantial  de- 
velopment of  the  new  West  than  the  great 
centres  mentioned,  are  the  well-built, 
bright,  and  attractive  inland  towns  of  Ne- 
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braska,  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  ranging  from  3000 
to  15,000  inhabitants.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  in  the  desert  that  it  is  almost  a  pity 
to  single  out  a  few  for  mention  ;  but  out  of 
many  of  perhaps  equal  merit  let  us  glance 
at  Hastings,  Nebraska,  a  town  fifteen 
years  old,  with  a  x^opulation  of  15,000  in- 
telligent, enterprising,  and  prosperous 
peox:)le,  possessed  of  all  of  the  conven- 
iences of  city  life,  such  as  gas  and  electric 
light,  water- works,  street-cars,  and  a  free 
mail  delivery;  its  streets  lined  with  blocks 
of  handsome  brick  structures;  a  centre  of 
heavy  financial  and  industrial  interests; 
its  homes  representing  all  that  is  modern 
and  progressive  in  architecture.  How 
surprised  one  would  be,  who  has  not  seen 
this  country  for  five  years,  at  the  towns 
numbered  by  the  score  in  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska  which  rival  in  every 
respect  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
New  York  and  New  England !  Among 
the  younger  cities  there  is  Mitchell,  Da- 
kota, less  than  seven  years  old  (four 
thousand  inhabitants),  containing  several 
churches,  fine  schools,  refined  society, 
substantial  banks,  large  packing  interests 
— enough,  in  a  word,  to  make  life  pleasant 
socially  and  prosperous  financially.  Or 
look  at  McCook,  Nebraska,  one  of  the 
newest  and  farthest  west  of  all  desert 
towns — an  infant  of  five  years,  for  there 
was  nothing  but  a  sod  house  five  years 
ago  where  the  town  of  3000  people  is  now ; 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  farm- 
ing country,  possessing  everything  neces- 
sary in  the  line  of  churches,  schools,  and 
social  advantages  to  make  any  one  content 
with  a  habitation  in  the  desert,  and  whose 
founders  had  confidence  enough  in  its  fu- 
ture to  supply  it  with  a  system  of  water- 
works equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lincoln. 

These  are  merely  types;  there  are  doz- 
ens of  such  towns,  not  of  the  mushroom 
order  of  mining  towns  or  centres  of  spec- 
ulativ^e  activity.  They  are  the  legitimate 
product  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and 
are  in  no  sense  ephemeral.  They  are  here 
to  stay ;  and  in  lookin g  at  them ,  and  consid- 
ering  what  they  represent,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  irresistibly  on  one  that  the 
best  advice  ever  offered  to  a  young  Amer- 
ican was  contained  in  the  words — which 
have  been  bandied  about  in  many  a  joke, 
but  are  as  full  of  wisdom  to-day  as  when 
Horace  Greeley  uttered  them — "  Go  West, 
young  man — go  West." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INTERVENTION. 

ALONG  and  dreary  winter  followed ; 
and  tlie  slow  weeks  and  months 
seemed  to  plunge  Kirk  o'  Shields  into  an 
ever- increasing  gloom.  Sometimes  the 
land  lay  hard  and  silent  in  the  grip  of  a 
black  frost;  and  then  there  was  no  breath 
of  wind  to  stir  the  atmosphere;  the  fumes 
and  vapors  hung  heavy  in  the  motionless 
air,  so  that  people  forgot  what  the  sky 
was  like.  Sometimes  a  bewilderment  of 
snow  was  abroad;  and  then  through  the 
pervading  mist  the  far  uplands  could  be 
seen  to  be  of  a  phantom  white;  but  in  the 
town  itself  and  all  round  about  it  the 
snow  was  immediately  dusted  over  with 
coal,  where  it  was  not  trodden  into  mire. 
And  then  again  would  come  persistent 
rain ;  but  here  there  was  some  little  com- 
pensation ;  for  if  the  daytime  showed  the 
very  extreme  of  wretchedness  and  squa- 
lor, the  night  made  the  flames  of  the  great 
furnaces  more  resplendent  than  ever,  as 
the  crimson  glow  flashed  across  the  wet 
slates  of  the  house  roofs.  Altogether  a 
miserable  winter  it  was,  numbing  the 
mental  faculties  and  cramping  the  bodily 
powers;  but  the  members  of  East  Street 
congregation  abated  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  their  strict  observances ;  no  matter  how 
hard  or  wet  the  weather,  every  Sabbath 
morning  found  them  slowly  and  deco- 
rously taking  their  places  in  the  cold, 
damp-smelling  pews ;  while  the  attendance 
at  the  weekly  prayer-meetings,  the  Bible 
classes,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  so  forth,  was  undiminished. 

During  all  this  time  Alison's  anxieties 
and  duties  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  fact  that  her  sister  Agnes,  never  very 
strong,  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
liable  to  attacks  of  nervous  weakness  or 
excitability;  and  as  these  frequently  cul- 
minated in  sleep-w^alking,  Alison  had  to 
be  on  the  alert  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
It  was  so  strange  to  be  in  this  littl^  room 
that  seemed  filled  with  the  sombre  glow 
of  the  iron- works,  and  to  watch  the  timid- 
ly Tiplifted  appealing  hand,  and  to  hear 
the  murmured  "Mother!"  which  told  how 
far  away  the  spirit  was  from  its  frail 
tenement  of  a  body.    Agnes  Blair,  at  all 
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events,  had  one  way  of  escape  from  the 
desolation  that  overshadow^ed  Kirk  o* 
Shields.  Night  brought  her  release,  and 
carried  her  away  to  far  and  shining  re- 
gions, where  she  met  the  gentle-visaged 
mother  who  was  waiting  for  her  with 
outstretched  hands.  Alison  could  see  her 
slip  noiselessly  from  the  bed,  her  large 
gray  eyes  entranced  and  still ;  and  for  a 
moment  she  would  remain  uncertain,  as 
if  it  took  that  space  of  time  to  waft  her 
across  the  black  night  to  the  mystic  splen- 
dor of  a  perpetual  dawn — to  the  great  wall 
of  jasper  and  the  radiant  gates  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  Then  she  would  w^hisper, 
"Mother!"  her  gentle  guide  was  found; 
these  two  were  walking  now  through  the 
wonderful  streets  in  the  city  that  had  "no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  light- 
en it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof;" 
and  the  rapt  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  tree 
of  life,  and  on  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  cl'Sar  as  crystal,  that  came  flowing 
from  the  great  white  throne.  And  then 
sometimes  (in  this  little  room,  in  the  si- 
lence, wdth  Alison  half  afraid  to  follow 
her  lest  she  should  rouse  her  too  sudden- 
ly) the  younger  sister  would  raise  her 
hand  slightly,  and  stand  transfixed,  as  if 
she  were  intently  listening.  Listening  to 
what? — to  the  distant  singing  of  the  ran- 
somed hosts,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  angel 
proclaiming  aloud  the  doom  of  Babylon 
the  Great  ?  These  were  sleepless  nights 
for  Alison,  though  her  sister  in  her  un- 
conscious state  was  amenable  enough; 
and  next  morning  Agnes  had  no  know- 
ledge of  these  restless  wanderings,  save 
as  a  wistful  dream. 

Perhaps  the  elder  sister  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry  to  have  the  whole  burden  of 
the  domestic  duties,  and  of  the  charitable 
labor  expected  from  the  Minister's  fami- 
ly, devolve  upon  her  own  shoulders;  for 
there  were  many  things  she  wished  to 
forget,  and  she  found  that  resolute  hard 
work  was  the  best  means  toward  that  end. 
Not  that  she  could  entirely  banish  by- 
gone occurrences  from  her  mind  ;  for  now 
and  again  there  came  a  letter  from  her 
cousin  in  Fort  William,  which  was  sure 
to  contain  some  news  of  Ludovick  Mac- 
don  ell,  even  when  it  did  not  enclose,  as 
ry  number,  1888. 
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frequently  liappened,  some  written  com- 
munication from  himself,  addressed  to 
Flora.  He  was  in  Egypt  now,  and  on  his 
way  to  India,  where  he  vaguely  hinted 
that  there  was  some  chance  of  his  getting 
an  appointment;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  winter  society  in  Cairo  seemed  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  leave. 

"  But  look  here,  my  dear  Miss  Dimity," 
Flora  wrote,  in  enclosing  one  of  these 
epistles,  "  I  don't  quite  understand  why, 
in  the  midst  of  such  gayety,  and  with  all 
those  nice  people  being  kind  to  him,  he 
should  be  sighing  and  pining  for  his  na- 
tive land.  If  he  wants  to  come  home, 
what's  to  hinder  ?  And  there's  such  a 
lot  to  pine  for  at  this  present  moment! 
You  should  see  Fort  William  now.  Miss 
Dimity — dead — dead  as  a  door-nail;  all 
the  rowing-boats  high  and  dry  in  the  back 
yards;  all  the  yachts  gone;  and  the  sea- 
birds  find  the  place  so  entirely  to  their 
mind  that  you  can  hear  oyster-catchers 
whistling  all  along  the  shore,  and  see 
skarts  sailing  about  and  bobbing  their 
heads  within  a  stone's- throw  of  the  house. 
There's  no  bustle  7iow  at  the  quay  when 
the  Mountaineer  comes  in;  and  what's 
the  use  of  making  yourself  very  smart 
and  nice,  and  going  down  to  meet  her, 
when  there's  never  a  man  on  board  young- 
er than  the  captain,  or  perhaps  a  com- 
mercial traveller  bound  for  Inverness? 
We're  all  asleep  here ;  the  weather  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  still;  the  hills  and  the 
loch  are  as  much  in  a  dream  as  we  are ; 
and  when  the  fiend  John,  no  matter  how 
far  away  he  is,  fires  his  pistol  at  some 
harmless  bird  on  the  shore,  you  would 
think  the  whole  world  was  listening.  By- 
the-way,  if  Ludovick  is  discontented  amid 
his  southern  gayeties,  why  doesn't  he 
come  home  for  the  winter  shooting,  which 
is  very  good  about  Oyre  ?  Hugh  was  to 
have  come  tlu'ough  from  Edinburgh ;  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  boy  again,  not- 
withstanding that  he  hates  the  whole  of 
us  poor  women  creatures.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  Ludovick  should  stop  in  Egypt, 
or  in  India  either,  if  he  would  rather  be 
at  home, 

"But  what  is  far  more  extraordinary  is 
that  he  should  take  such  pains  to  write 
to  me  so  minutely  about  himself  and  his 
doings.  I  was  never  so  honored  before, 
I  assure  you.  Really,  this  sudden  friend- 
ship is  very  flattering;  and  I  begin  to 
think  I  am  not  quite  so  contemptible  a 


being  as  Hugh  would  make  me  out,  even 
if  I  can't  throw  a  stone  straight.  And 
indeed  I  don't  know  that  I  am  not  betray- 
ing confidence  in  letting  you  see  these  let- 
ters; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
sent  him  such  news  of  you  as  I  could,  for 
let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Miss  Dimity,  you 
are  a  pretty  poor  correspondent.  I  did 
think  you  might  have  told  me  a  little 
more  about  the  breaking  off  of  that  affair 
between  you  and  Ludovick — for  it  was 
precious  little  I  could  get  out  of  him  ;  but 
I  suppose  in  such  a  very  delicate  matter 
it  is  best  for  outsiders  to  remain  outsiders, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  you  did 
was  for  the  best.  But  I  can't  help  being 
a  little  sorry  sometimes;  for,  to  speak 
honestly,  he  is  a  real  good  fellow^  and  I 
am  sure  he  was  very  fond  of  you,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  nice  for  us  to  have 
had  you  as  a  neighbor  at  Oyre.  Howev- 
er, it's  no  use  talking  now\" 

It  was  no  use  talking  now ;  that  was  all 
gone  and  done  with;  indeed,  the  matri- 
monial project  that  at  the  moment  was 
before  Alison's  mind,  or  rather  pressed  in 
upon  her  attention,  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent cast.  The  Rev.  James  Cowan  was 
now  openly  and  avowedly  a  suitor  for  her 
hand,  though,  to  be  sure,  his  mother  did 
most  of  the  wooing  for  him.  But  that 
astute  little  woman  had  come  to  see  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  poor 
lad  of  hers  accompanying  his  parents  to 
the  Minister's  house,  and  sitting  in  hope- 
less apathy  until  they  were  ready  to  come 
away  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  fond 
mother  praised  the  logic  of  James's  ser- 
mons, and  repeated  sayings  of  his,  which 
were  mostly  of  her  own  invention,  and 
tried  to  draw  him  into  conversation  with 
the  Minister,  so  long  as  the  listless-eyed, 
down-spirited,  pale-faced  probationer  had 
never  a  word  for  Alison,  and  indeed  cov- 
ertly and  quickly  avoided  her  when  there 
was  a  chance  of  meeting  her  in  the  streets 
of  Kirk  o'  Shields.  So  at  last  Mrs.  Cowan 
bethought  her  of  a  means  of  spurring  him 
on. 

"Ye  see,  James,"  said  she,  with  a  fine 
affectation  of  frankness,  "your  father  and 
me  have  never  liked  looking  forward  to 
your  leaving  Corbieslaw;  and  you  are 
the  only  son  now ;  and  we  had  been  think- 
ing that  even  if  ye  married  while  as  yet 
ye  hadna  a  church,  ye  might  bring  your 
wife  to  the  farm,  and  she  might  just  help 
to  cast  an  eye  o'er  things  that  will  be  her 
ain  by-and-by.    But  maybe  that's  short- 
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sighted.  Ye'U  be  going  away  from  Cor- 
bieslaw,  James,  sooner  or  later,  when  ye 
get  a  call;  and  I've  been  considering  that 
it  might  be  better  for  ye  in  many  ways 
to  make  the  change  now.  If  ye  were  to 
marry  Alison  Blair,  and  go  to  Edinburgh, 
and  take  a  bit  house  there  for  yourselves, 
ye  would  be  mair  among  folk,  and  have 
a  better  chance  of  getting  a  congregation ; 
and  I'm  sure  that  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Avi'  a' 
that  distillery  money,  would  see  that  her 
niece  was  well  provided  for.  We'll  do 
our  pairt;  and  though  I'm  sweirt  to  break 
into  the  store  o'  napery  at  Corbieslaw,  still 
there's  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  quiet 
way  ye  would  be  beginning;  and  surely 
it  would  be  ill  done  o'  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  after 
a'  the  fuss  she  has  made  about  Alison 
Blair,  if  she  did  not  do  something  real 
handsome.  That  would  be  a  chance  for 
ye,  James.  Ye  ought  to  see  folk ;  better 
for  ye  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  ready  to  step 
into  any  vacant  pulpit  that  offers,  than 
writing  sermons  at  Corbieslaw." 

She  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this 
time.  The  possibility  of  having  a  house 
of  liis  own — of  escaping  from  the  brutal 
tyranny  and  contempt  of  his  ghoul-faced 
father — awoke  a  world  of  new  ideas  and 
half -piteous  hopes  in  the  breast  of  the 
luckless  probationer;  and  as  it  seemed 
that  Alison  Blair  was  to  be  the  means  of 
his  deliverance,  he  turned  to  her  with  a 
sort  of  mute  and  wistful  appeal;  He  did 
not  speak.  But  he  patiently  walked  home 
from  church  every  Sabbath  day  with  Ali- 
son and  her  sister;  and  the  congregation 
soon  began  to  make  comments,  the  elders 
being  of  opinion  that  if  this  lad  mar- 
ried the  Minister's  daughter,  Alexander 
Cowan  of  Corbieslaw  would  be  more  dom- 
ineering in  the  church  than  ever,  their 
wives  hinting  that  Mrs.  Cowan  was  a 
shrewd  and  a  sharp  woman,  who  had  an 
eye  on  the  money  that  every  one  knew 
was  coming  to  Alison. 

Indeed  in  time  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  affair;  and  Mrs.  Cowan  was 
not  the  one  to  contradict  any  such  plea- 
sant rumor. '  In  fact  she  herself  went  to 
the  Minister  to  demand  his  approval. 
Now  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  as  has  already 
been  said,  not  only  was  all  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  natural  affections  severe- 
ly checked,  but  it  was  considered  almost 
unseemly  to  mention  them.  The  word 
"love"  was  never  used  at  all,  except  in  a 
pious  sense.  When  Mrs.  Cowan  went  to 
the  Minister  to  tell  her  story  and  to  gain 


his  consent,  he  was  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed, and  even  resentful,  at  being  ap- 
proached on  such  a  subject.  He  had  no 
thought  of  inquiring  how  the  young  peo- 
ple were  disposed  toward  each  other;  still 
less  would  it  have  entered  his  mind  to  go 
to  his  daughter  and  ask  for  any  con- 
fidence. He  dismissed  Mrs.  Cowan  as 
quickly  as  he  could ;  and  she  went  away 
well  content;  for  she  could  easily  twist 
about  the  one  or  two  half  -  impatient 
phrases  he  had  used  so  as  to  convince  Ali- 
son that  her  father  was  looking  forward 
to  seeing  her  become  James  Cowan's  wife. 

And  as  for  Alison  herself  ?  Well,  if 
the  young  probationer  had  come  forth- 
with and  abruptly  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  she  would  probably,  with  a  touch  of 
her  father's  impatience,  have  told  him 
not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  so 
made  an  end  of  that  matter.  But  there 
was  something  pathetic  in  the  spectacle 
of  this  poor  lad,  frightened-eyed  and  cow- 
ed of  manner,  mutely  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  or  humbly  endeavoring, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  Min- 
ister when  Some  professional  subject  was 
brought  forward.  He  sent  Alison  one  of 
his  manuscript  sermons,  which  was  a 
harmless  kind  of  gift.  Out  of  mere  curi- 
osity she  read  it.  It  really  was  a  most 
business-like  production  ;  carefully  di- 
vided and  arranged ;  and  if  there  was  not 
much  of  the  burning  fire  of  rhetoric  in  it, 
at  least  it  was  clear  and  sensible  and  sim- 
ple in  style.  The  text  was  I.  Corin- 
thians, ii.  14:  "But  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him : 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned;'"  and  the  main 
argument  was  that  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness was  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and 
that  human  knowledge,  while  efficient 
within  its  own  sphere,  was  wholly  inef- 
ficient and  not  to  be  regarded  when  it  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  higher  things  of 
faith.  She  thought  it  was  exceedingly 
well  constructed;  and  being  of  a  kindly 
disposition,  she  said  so  to  the  young  man, 
whose  pallid  face  flushed  up  between  em- 
barrassment and  pleasure,  for  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  appreciation.  But  when 
Mrs.  Cowan  heard  of  this  approval,  and 
proudly  came  to  Alison,  and  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  James's  future  now 
— plainly  intimating  that  Alison  herself 
was  concerned — tlie  girl  grew  somewhat 
grave  and  reserved.    It  is  true  that  it  had 
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been  conveyed  to  lier  that  her  father 
would  be  well  pleased  if  she  married  the 
young"  minister;  and  she  could  under- 
stand that  the  congregation  generally 
would  approve  of  such  a  step;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  time  was  not  yet ;  and  her 
brows  gathered  together  a  little  wlien  she 
found  the  farmer's  wife  taking  the  whole 
thing  for  granted. 

But  the  most  startling  eveiit  that  oc- 
curred this  winter — or  rather  the  early 
spring  it  was  now — was  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected visit  from  Aunt  Gilchrist,  who 
descended  like  a  blast  from  the  mountains 
into  this  dull  level  of  dreariness.  The 
tempestuous  small  dame  had  quarrelled 
with  one  of  her  fellow  -  patients  at  the 
Crieff  Hydropathic  Establishment ;  had 
instantly  resolved  to  leave,  and  bestow 
her  patronage  on  the  rival  resort  in  the 
island  of  Bute;  and  as  she  had  to  pass 
through  Kirk  o'  Shields  on  the  way,  she 
wrote  that  she  would  arriv^e  there  on  the 
following  afternoon,  and  would  stay  the 
night.     Alison  read  this  letter  with  a 
quick  joy  at  her  heart.    Here  was  some 
one  associated  with  that  happy  and  beau- 
tiful time  she  had  spent  in  the  Highlands; 
here  was  some  one  to  whom  she  could 
talk  about  tliose  kind  friends  in  the  north. 
And  on  the  morning  on  which  she  got 
this  note  Kirk  o'  Shields  was  looking  al- 
most cheerful.     A  cold  northwest  wind 
had  been  blowing  overnight,  and  some 
of  the  smoke  was  cleared  away,  so  that 
there  was  a  faint  semblance  of  sunlight 
on  the  gray  pavements,  and  the  spire  of 
the  Established  Church,  on  the  top  of  the 
little  hill,  rose  into  clouds  that  here  and 
there  grew  thin  and  showed  a  wan  sug- 
gestion of  blue.    But  by  the  time  it  was 
necessary  for  Alison  to  go  along  to  the 
station  the  afternoon  of  the  short  day 
was  closing  over,  and  the  smoke  clouds 
seemed  to  gather  together  again;  so  that 
Kirk  o'  Shields  presented  its  usual  ap- 
pearance— with  its  crimson  fires  and  white 
blasts  of  steam  leaping  and  twisting  and 
writhing  into  the  desolation  of  the  now 
darkening  heavens. 

"And  here's  my  bit  lady!"  Aunt  Gil- 
christ called,  aloud,  the  moment  she 
stepped  on  to  the  platform,  and  the  bright- 
eyed,  fresh -complexioned,  silver-haired 
little  dame  caught  Alison  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
"  Well,  well,  it's  just  a  delight  to  see  you; 
for  I've  been  a  lone,  lone  woman,  Alison, 
my  dear,  since  I  went  to  the  Hydropathic ; 


and  many's  the  time  I've  wished  ye  were 
with  me,  just  to  stand  up  for  me,  and 
teach  them  no  to  trample  on  a  poor  old 
creature  like  me.  And  I've  booked  all 
my  luggage  through  to  Glasgow,  Alison, 
so  that  I've  nothing  but  this  bit  bag  here; 
and  we'll  get  into  a  cab  at  once — " 

"A  cab.  Aunt  Gilchrist!"  said  Alison, 
in  dismay.  "Do  you  really  want  a  cab  ? 
For  there  isn't  such  a  thing  in  Kirk  o' 
Shields." 

"Bless  m}^  soul  and  body!  what  kind 
of  a  town  is  this  ?"  the  old  dame  exclaim- 
ed, but  she  was  in  far  too  good  humor 
over  seeing  her  niece  to  be  seriously  put 
about.  "  And  wliere's  the  gas  i  Do  they 
no  see  it's  dark  ?  Or  is  this  the  only  kind 
o'  daylight  they've  got  in  this  dreadfu' 
place  ?" 

"  If  you  would  rather  not  walk,  aunt," 
Alison  said,  doubtfully,  "I  could  send  for 
a  machine — " 

"Away  wi'  your  machines!"  Aunt  Gil- 
christ cried.  ''We'll  just  set  out  on  foot; 
it  '11  serve  to  keep  Periphery  in  proper 
subjection.  And  ye'll  carry  my  bag  for 
me,  Alison,  and  let  me  lean  on  your  arm; 
for  you're  a  strong  young  lass,  for  all 
your  delicate  complexion ;  and  many's 
the  time  I  wished  ye  were  at  Crietf  to 
light  my  battles  for  me.  Ye  would  have 
taught  them  something,  I'm  thinking! — 
for  ye've  a  sharp  tongue  in  your  head 
when  ye  like — oh  ay — " 

"I  should  not  have  thought  you  want- 
ed any  help  in  that  way,  aunt,"  her  niece 
said,  demurely,  as  they  left  the  station. 

"Now,  Alison  Blair,  don't  be  imperti- 
nent to  an  old  woman  like  me,"  Aunt 
Gilchrist  made  answer,  with  great  sever- 
ity, "the  very  moment  I  set  eyes  on  ye! 
Who  else  would  have  come  to  see  ye  in 
such  a  fearsome  hole  as  this  ?  Mercy  on 
me,  it's  like  the  bottomless  pit!  Surely 
it's  worse  since  I  was  here  last — how 
many  years  was  that  ?  It's  enough  to 
frighten  a  body — ye'd  think  ye'd  got  into 
the  bad  place  by  some  kind  o'  accident, 
and  without  a  chance  o'  getting  out  again. 
Does  any  human  creature  ever  come  here 
that  can  avoid  it  ?" 

"Oh,  w^e  don't  mind  it.  Aunt  Gilchrist; 
we're  used  to  it,"  Alison  said,  cheerfully. 
"And  this  morning  the  town  was  look- 
ing quite  pleasant;  we  could  actually  see 
the  sun  shining — or  something  like  it. 
But  I  think  it  was  getting  your  letter, 
aunt,  that  made  the  morning  seem  so 
bright  and  nice." 
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''Ay,  ye're  there  again,  are  ye,  with 
your  palavering  tongue!""  the  old  dame 
protested;  but  all  the  same,  she  clung  a 
little  closer  to  the  warm  young  arm  that 
gave  her  such  help  as  she  wanted;  and  in 
this  wise,  and  without  any  great  quarrel- 
ling, they  by-and-by  reached  the  Minis- 
ter's house. 

"How  are  ye.  Minister — how  are  ye  ?" 
said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  gayly,  as  she  entered 
the  parlor  with  outstretched  hand. 

"I  am  fairly  well  in  health,"  the  Min- 
ister made  answer,  in  his  slow  and  seri- 
ous fashion.  "  But  the  years  are  passing 
over  us,  Jane ;  it  is  time  we  should  be  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  long  journey." 

"I'm  no  come  to  that  yet,"  said  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  briskly.  "I'm  going  to  Rothe- 
say. Rothesay's  a  grand  place  in  cold 
weather  like  this;  the  sea-air  is  as  soft  as 
soft;  and  there  are  no  crowds  o'  tourist 
bodies  swarming  about  in  the  spring. 
Alison,  my  dear,  I  would  like  a  cup  of 
tea." 

"Yes  indeed, aunt,  you  shall  have  that 
at  once,"  her  niece  said,  promptly;  "and 
then  in  a  little  while  you  must  have  some- 
thing more  substantial ;  for  one  of  the  el- 
ders is  coming  in  this  evening,  with  his 
wife  and  son — I  would  rather  have  had 
you  all  to  ourselves,  but  this  is  a  long- 
standing engagement — and  we  shall  all 
have  a  proper  tea  together." 

"An  elder  ?"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  with 
a  bit  of  a  sniff.  "  I  ho])e  the  body  is  not 
going  to  preach  at  me." 

Indeed  her  attitude  toward  the  whole 
Cowan  family,  when  they  arrived,  was 
soon  seen  to  be  distinctly  hostile;  but 
her  special  antagonism  seemed  to  be 
aroused  by  the  thick-lipped,  wide-nos- 
trilled,  heavy-headed  farmer,  whose  pon- 
derous assumption  of  importance  seemed  . 
to  iri'itate  this  alert  little  person  bej^ond 
all  endurance.  As  for  Mrs.  Cowan  of 
Corbieslaw,  no  sooner  did  she  discover 
who  this  unknown  visitor  was  than  in- 
stantly she  set  to  work  to  propitiate 
Aunt  Gilchrist  by  eveiy  description  of 
servile  fawning  and  flattery.  The  small 
shrewd  eyes  expressed  an  eager  approval 
of  everything  that  Mrs.  Gilchrist  said ;  it 
was  Mrs.  Gilchrist  alone  that  was  listened 
to — and  listened  to  with  humbly  apprecia- 
tive smiles  and  nods.  Poor  James  was 
nowhere.  The  presence  of  this  stranger 
annihilated  him.  But  sometimes  he  look- 
ed at  Alison — perhaps  wistfully  thinking 
of  his  chances  of  escape  to  Edinburgh. 


Now,  when  this  evening  meal  was 
over,  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  naturally  look- 
ing forward  to  a  pleasant  little  chat  about 
friends  and  acquaintances,  or  about  af- 
fairs of  the  day — notably  a  murder  trial 
that  was  then  exciting  much  interest;  but 
this  frivolous  waste  of  time  in  no  wise 
commended  itself  to  Mr.  Cowman  of  Cor- 
bieslaw.    By  sheer  weight  of  words  he 
bore  down  all  opposition  until  there  was 
nothing  heard  but  an  interminable  mon- 
ologue on  church  government,  to  which 
the  Minister  listened  with  a  kind  of  ab- 
stracted air,  only  putting  in  a  correcting 
word  now  and  again.    Aunt  Gilchrist 
began  to  fret  and  fume.    Once  or  twice 
she  turned  to  Alison  with  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment, apparently  asking  if  this  was  the 
kind  of  evening  she  usually  passed.  And 
still  the  elder  labored  on  with  his  som- 
nolent an4  confused  incoherences  about 
synods  and  presbyteries,  until  the  brisk 
little  dame  abruptly  addressed  her  niece. 

"I'm  thinking  this  is  pretty  dry  work !" 
said  she,  contemptuously.  "It makes  me 
wish  the  Doctor  was  here — and  the  de- 
canter." 

Ali«Sh  smiled. 

"I've  provided  that  for  you,  aunt,"  said 
she,  and  forthwith — to  the  wonderment 
and  consternation  of  the  Corbieslaw  fami- 
ly— she  deliberately  went  to  the  sideboard 
and  brought  out  an  old-fashioned  decanter 
of  cut  crystal,  which  was  filled  with  some 
dark  ruby  fluid.  Then  she  produced  a 
wineglass  and  a  tumbler  and  some  sugar 
and  some  cinnamon,  while  Agnes  was 
sent  to  fetch  boiling  water. 

"There,  now,"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
with  her  bright  -  colored  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction  (and  the  elder  had  been 
startled  into  a  momentary  silence), "  that's 
like  my  bit  lady  —  everything  straight 
and  honest  and  above-board;  no  tricks 
and  hiding  and  make-believe.  I  don't 
like  the  hole-and-corner  bedroom  busi- 
ness at  the  Hydropathics ;  but  then,  to  be 
sure,  it's  hard  to  go  to  bed  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's night  without  a  drop  o'  soniething 
to  comfort  ye — " 

"It's  quite  true,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,"  said 
Mrs.  Cowan,  in  her  suavest  manner; 
"  yes,  it's  quite  true." 

"It  would  be  better,"  said  the  farmer, 
scowling  at  his  wife,  "if  ye  would  re- 
member that  that  drop  o'  something  is 
just  the  curse  of  this  country." 

"Ay,  do  ye  say  that,  now?"  remark- 
ed Aunt  Gilchrist,  as  she  coolly  began  to 
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prepare  her  negus,  Alison  helping  her  the 
while.  "Well,  I'm  no  the  country,  and 
it  never  cursed  me." 

"I'm  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife,  in  her  politest  Edin- 
burgh accent.  "  Everybody  can  see  that. 
I'm  sure  ye  take  nothing  but  what  is  good 
for  ye." 

The  scowl  on  the  farmer's  face  grew 
darker  as  lie  heard  liis  wife  thus  shame- 
lessly go  over  to  the  enemy,  but  he  held 
his  peace.  Perliaps  in  his  dull  brain 
there  was  some  glimmering  guess  at  the 
reason  for  her  extraordinary  compla- 
cency. Meanwhile  the  determined  little 
wine-bibber  at  the  table  had  begun  to  sip 
her  negus  with  much  satisfaction,  never 
dreaming  of  the  notable  discovery  she 
was  shortly  to  make. 

"Well,  Minister," said  she,  "I'm  think- 
ing I  would  just  like  to  take  Alison  aw^ay 
with  me  to  Rothesay  for  a  week  or  two. 
I'm  sure  the  poor  thing  wants  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  after  being  so  long  in  this 
dreadfu'  town.  A  town  ?  It's  not  like  a 
town  at  all;  it's  like  a  pandemonium.  I 
should  think  ye  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  describing  to  your  congregation 
the  terrors  of  the  place  of  punishment — 
ye've  but  to  bid  them  look  around  them. 
And  I  would  like  to  take  her  away  for  a 
week  or  two,  just  to  cheer  her  up;  for 
they're  no  so  bad,  they  Hydropathics, 
after  a' ;  they  have  their  bits  o'  diversions 
— a  dance  now  and  again,  and  the  like — " 

"Dancing!"  exclaimed  the  big  elder,  in 
solemn  tones.  "I  should  not  like  to  hear 
o'  a  minister's  daughter  taking  to  dan- 
cing. We  ken  what  comes  o'  dancing. 
We  ken  what  happened  in  the  time  of 
Herod  the  tetrarcli — " 

"Herod  the  tea-tray!"  said  the  impa- 
tient little  dame,  with  open  scorn.  "Do 
ye  imagine  that  a  young  Scotch  lass  can- 
not dance  a  Highland  Schottische  with- 
out wanting  somebody's  head  served  up 
in  a  charger  ?" 

"Jane,"  said  the  Minister,  severely,  "I 
think  your  mention  of  scriptural  things 
might  be  a  little  more  respectful  and  be- 
coming." 

"Well,  indeed,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,"  the 
farmer's  wife  interposed,  to  make  all 
things  smooth  and  pleasant,  "there  may 
not  be  so  much  harm  in  dancing  as  peo- 
ple say.  No,  not  quite  so  much  as  they 
say.  I  hardly  approve  of  it  myself,  any 
more  than  Alexander  does;  but  maybe 
there's  not  quite  so  much  harm  in  it. 


Besides,  the  younger  people  hav^e  newer 
ideas,  so  to  speak,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
James  would  set  his  face  altogether  against 
dancing — dancing  in  moderation,  that  is — 
in  reasonable  sobriety  and  moderation." 

Aunt  Gilchrist  directed  a  swift  glance 
toward  James;  but  the  abashed  proba- 
tioner instantly  lowered  his  eyes. 

"  I  would  like  to  take  Agnes  too,"  she 
resumed,  turning  again  to  the  Minister, 
"but  I'm  afraid  ye  cannot  spare  them 
both;  if  ye  can,  I'll  just  be  too  glad." 

"It's  a  kind  offer,  Jane,"  the  Minister 
made  answer,  "and  I'm  sure  the  girls  are 
obliged  to  you ;  but  Agnes  is  hardly  well 
enough  to  go  anywhere  at  present,  and  as 
for  Alison,  I  doubt  if  she  could  leave  her 
various  duties,  outside  the  house  as  well 
as  in,  with  a  clear  conscience.  She  was 
a  long  time  with  you  last  sunmier." 

"If  I  may  speak,"  observed  Mrs.  Cow- 
an, w^ith  an  engaging  humility — "  if  I  may 
speak,  I  would  say  this,  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
that  it  would  be  a  useful  experience  for 
us  all,  but  especially  for  Miss  Agnes,  if  ye 
were  to  take  Miss  Blair  away  wi'  ye  for 
the  time  ye  propose;  for  then  we  should 
a'  have  to  learn  how  to  do  without  her. 
And  perliaps  ye  may  have  heard,"  the 
farmer's  wife  continued,  with  a  signifi- 
cant little  simper,  "  that  we  are  expecting 
some  such  change  ?" 

"What's  that?"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
sharply,  and  she  glanced  with  a  sudden 
surprise  from  Mrs.  Cowan  to  Alison,  and 
back  again,  and  even  at  the  white-faced 
young  i)robationer,  who  had  furtively 
looked  up. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cowan,  not  to 
over-emphasize  the  hint — for  she  could 
see  that  Alison  was  grievously  confused 
—  "a  young  lady  naturally  looks  for- 
ward to  changing  her  name  sooner  or 
later,  and  it's  just  as  well  that  her  friends 
and  her  family  should  have  learned  to 
bear  the  loss — for  I'm  sure  you'll  agree 
with  me,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  that  it  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  them  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Blair." 

This  plausible  explanation  in  no  wise 
quieted  Aunt  Gilchrist's  suspicions;  and 
the  first  thing  she  did,  as  soon  as  the  Cow- 
ans were  gone,  was  to  go  to  her  own  room 
and  summon  Alison  thither. 

"Alison,"  said  she,  "what  did  that 
simpering  idiot  o'  a  woman  mean  ?  Is 
there  a  talk  of  your  getting  married  ?" 

"I  believe  there  is,  aunt,"  the  girl  an- 
swered. 
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"To  whom,  then  f  demanded  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  with  an  ominous  frown. 

"Well,"  said  Alison,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "to — to  the  young  man  who 
was  here  to-night — young  Mr.  Cowan." 

"What I"  exclaimed  the  little  dame, 
taking  a  step  backward  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  stare  at  her  niece.  "What!  To 
that  creature !  To  that  wizened  wisp  of  a 
thing !  To  that  voiceless,  washed-out  rag 
of  a  stickit  minister  ?  Alison  Blair,  have 
ye  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?" 

"Well,  they  all  seem  to  expect  it — 
that's  all  I  know  about  it,"  Alison  said, 
petulantly ;  for  it  was  hard  for  her  to  be 
reproached  for  what  was  none  of  her  do- 
ing or  wishing. 

"  But  you  yourself — what  do  you  say  ?" 
was  the  next  sharp  question. 

"I  haven't  been  asked,"  she  answered, 
with  her  j^etulance  darkening  to  sullen- 
ness. 

"Now,  Alison,  don't  make  me  angry!" 
her  aunt  exclaimed.  "Don't you  quarrel 
with  me.  Are  you  going  to  marry  that 
insignificant  creature  out  of  spite — is  that 
it?  Oh,  mind  you,  I've  seen  that  done 
often  enough.  I've  seen  girls  marrying 
out  of  spite,  and  x^recious  sick  and  sorry 
they  were  after w^ard.  Your  family  and 
your  friends  won't  let  you  marry  the  man 
you  want,  and  so  you  revenge  yourself  on 
them  by  marrying  a  man  you  hate  or 
care  nothing  about.  Is  that  what  ye're 
after  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not!"  said  Alison,  with  proud 
lips,  but  with  tears  near  coming  to  her 
eyes.  "It  is  not,  and  you've  no  right  to 
say  any  such  thing." 

"  Oh,  very  well — very  well !"  said  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  still  regarding  her  niece  doubt- 
fully. ' '  But  what  about  that  young  Mac- 
donell  ?  Answer  me  that,  now,  Alison, 
for  I've  heard  something  from  Flora." 

"  Captain  Macdonell  and  I  are  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  and  we  mean  to  re- 
main so,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it," 
the  girl  answered,  with  the  same  proud 
expression  of  face,  though  her  head  was 
partly  turned  away. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  looked  at  her  for  several 
seconds  in  silence.  " 

"Ye're  a  queer  creature,  Alison;  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  I've  quite  made  ye  out 
yet.  But  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
ye,  for  all  your  stift'-neckedness  and  pride 
and  wilfulness.  I'll  talk  to  ye  in  the 
morning.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  make 
a  fool  o'  yourself,  if  I  can  help  it.    Ob,  I 


know  what  you  wilful  young  hussies  are 
capable  o'  doing  when  people  th  wart  you ; 
and  here  you've  been  nursing  schem-es 
and  x^lans,  and  not  a  word  to  me — not  a 
word,  though  I  thought  I  had  some  right 
to  be  consulted.  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes,"  she 
continued,  as  if  some  new  light  were 
breaking  in  upon  her.-  "I  see  now  why 
that  cringing,  crimping,  smirking  crea- 
ture o'  a  woman  was  a'  bows  and  becks 
and  smiles.  My  certes,  here's  a  pretty 
clanjamfrey  of  a  project  to  be  building  up 
in  the  dark !  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ was  always  in  the  right;  and  there 
mightn't  be  quite  so  much  harm  in  dan- 
cing; and  Miss  Blair  ouglit  to  go  away  to 
the  Hydropathic,  that  we  might  try  how 
we  could  bear  her  loss,  while  that  great 
big  yellow-faced,  sow-snouted  lump  of  a 
man  sat  and  stared  at  my  bit  drop  o' 
negus  as  i^  he  thought  Satan  was  likely 
to  make  a  sudden  appearance  on  the  table. 
But  never  you  mind,  Alison,  my  dear. 
They  bavena  carried  off  my  bit  lady  yet! 
No,  they  have  not;  and  maybe  they'll  just 
find  out  that  they've  to  settle  wi'  me  first. 
So  just^give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear,  and  say 
good-liiglit." 

Alison's  face  had  considerably  lighten- 
ed at  these  kinder  tones,  and  she  would 
have  bid  her  aunt  good-night  as  she  de- 
sired, but  as  the  Minister's  daughter  she 
was  bound  to  remember  the  rules  of  the 
house. 

"Are  you  not  going  down  again, 
aunt?"  she  asked.  "Father  will  expect 
you  at  family  worship,  and  I  hear  the 
servants  just  going  in." 

"You  pretty  Miss  Innocence!"  this  au- 
dacious little  woman  exclaimed,  with  a 
wicked  laugh;  and  she  pushed  the  girl  to 
the  open  door,  and  kissed  her  affectionate- 
ly by  way  of  saying  good-night.  "Don't 
you  see  that  that's  the  very  reason  why 
I'm  going  to  bed  ?" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  SUMMONS. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  came  and  went;  the 
young  spring  days  began  to  lengthen — 
even  in  this  sombre  Kirk  o'  Shields;  and 
Alison,  with  a  calm  serenity  of  mind  that 
she  mistook  for  forgetfulness,  busied  her- 
self from  hour  to  hour  with  her  various 
tasks,  and  strove  to  earn,  or  to  continue, 
the  good-will  of  all  these  diverse  folk — 
many  of  them  intractable  enough,  some 
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meanly  suspicious  of  her  advances,  others 
"dour"  to  a  degree — who  made  up  her 
father's  congregation.  But  especially  was 
she  kind  and  considerate  toward  James 
Cowan  ;  for  the  poor  pale-fjaced  probation- 
er, whatever  his  pathetic  fancies  may  have 
beei],  did  not  bother  her  much;  while  his 
mother,  despite  her  insinuating  smiles 
and  hints  addressed  to  Alison,  failed  to 
drive  the  disheartened  lad  into  any  more 
resolute  attitude.  Alison  was  g-rateful  to 
him  for  his  silence;  and  she  read  the  two 
or  three  sermons  he  timidly  submitted  to 
her;  and  comforted  him  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  be  very  useful  to 
him  when  he  received  the  long-looked-for 
call. 

But  this  tranquil  life  was  about  to  be 
disturbed.  Summer-time  found  Aunt  Gil- 
christ again  at  Fort  William ;  and  no- 
thing would  do  the  imperious  small  dame 
but  that  Alison  should  repair  thither  at 
once.  Periphery,  she  wrote,  had  been  al- 
most entirely  subjugated  and  driven  forth, 
though  sometimes  it  returned  and  feebly 
tried  to  regain  possession  ;  she  was  going 
to  make  up  for  all  the  crippled  time;  Al- 
ison was  to  come  and  share  in  her  wild  di- 
versions; and  no  longer  need  the  bit  lady 
fear  being  buffeted  about  by  any  fitful 
gusts  of  temper.  Agnes,  she  was  glad  to 
hear,  appeared  to  be  quite  strong  again ; 
very  well,  let  her  take  a  turn  at  managing 
the  Minister's  house;  tlie  elder  sister  de- 
served a  holiday ;  besides.  Aunt  Gilchrist 
demanded  that  she  should  come,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  argument,  but  immediate 
obedience. 

When  Alison  received  this  summons 
her  heart  fell  to  beating  with  a  marvellous 
rapidit}^;  and  she  was  soniewhat  breath- 
less and  bewildered,  and  also  not  a  little 
resentful  against  herself  that  so  simple  a 
proposal  should  so  entirely  upset  her 
peace  of  mind.  For  she  had  come  to  con- 
sider all  that  had  happened  in  the  previ- 
ous summer  as  a  sort  of  a  dream,  to  be  re- 
garded with  a  touch  of  tenderness,  per- 
haps, until  it  should  finally  fade  away 
and  be  forgotten.  But  this  possibility  of 
reawakening  associations,  of  seeing  actual 
places  that  had  become  almost  visionary 
to  her,  and  of  meeting,  not  the  vague 
phantoms  that  dwelt  in  her  solitary  reve- 
ries, but  the  living  people  themselves,  was 
altogether  a  startling  thing.  Instinctive- 
ly she  shrank  back  from  it.  And  then 
again  she  began  to  argue  with  herself. 
What  had  she  to  dread  ?    The  days  of  cru- 


el anxiety,  of  bitter  farewells,  of  hidden 
heartache,  were  all  over  now.  She  had 
schooled  herself  into  acquiescence.  And 
why  should  she  be  afraid  to  meet  Ludo- 
vick  Macdonell  ?  He  and  she  had  prom- 
ised to  be  fast  friends:  and  what  was  the 
friendship  worth  if  she  was  not  prepared 
to  abide  by  it  ''i  Probably  by  this  time  he 
had  half  forgotten  her.  In  his  numer- 
ous letters  from  Egypt  and  from  India  he 
had  hardly  ever  mentioned  her.  If  she 
went  to  Fort  William  she  would  merely 
find  that  she  had  one  acquaintance  the 
more;  that  is,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
Locliaber  at  all. 

Indeed,  when  the  Ministers  consent 
had  been  obtained  and  her  brief  prepara- 
tions made,  and  when  she  was  read}^  to 
set  forth  upon  her  northward  journey, 
she  had  almost  convinced  herself  that  she 
could  meet  Captain  Ludovick  without 
any  too  serious  qualm,  and  that  in  return- 
ing to  Lochaber  she  was  not  risking  the 
reawakening  of  any  too  poignant  regrets. 
It  is  true  that  as  she  entered  the  little  sta- 
tion a  sudden  throb  went  through  her 
heart;  for  she  could  not  but  remember 
the  terrible  day  on  which  she  had  come 
up  hither — a  pale,  trembling  ghost  of  a 
creature — to  see  the  black  train  thunder 
away  into  the  mist.  The  mere  sight  of 
those  long,  empty  lines  of  rail  seemed  to 
make  her  shiver.  But  that  was  a  long 
time  ago  now;  and  here  was  Agnes,  very 
officious  with  her  last  little  kindnesses; 
and  joyful  anticipation,  not  the  recalling 
of  by-gone  anguish,  Avas  the  natural  mood 
for  a  traveller  about  to  enter  upon  a  long 
and  pleasant  holiday. 

Moreover,  this  was  a  singularly  clear 
and  cheerful  morning  that  was  greeting 
her  setting  out,  when  once  she  had  got  en- 
tirely away  from  the  dark  and  poisoned 
region  surrounding  Kirk  o'  Shields.  She 
saw  the  sky  again — a  wonderful  thing, 
far-reaching,  with  soft  white  clouds  in  it 
that  hardly  stirred.  The  air  was  sweet 
that  came  in  at  the  carriage  window. 
And  the  farther  and  farther  northward 
that  she  got,  the  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful became  her  surroundings.  The  sun 
lay  warm  on  the  wide  meadows  through 
which  the  Forth  winds  its  silver  way; 
the  gray  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle 
rose  far  into  the  blue.  The  rugged  chasm 
of  the  Pass  of  Leny  was  hanging  in  rich 
summer  foliage;  a  thousand  million  dia- 
monds flashed  on  the  rippling  waters  of 
Loch  Lubnaig.    And  then  she  got  away 
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up  into  wilder  regions,  into  the  solitudes 
of  Glen  Ogle  and  Glen  Docliart;  but  the 
mountains  had  nothing  forbidding  about 
them  on  tliis  beautiful  morning:  there 
was  a  velvet  softness  in  the  shadows  even 
where  a  towering  peak  grew  dark  under 
a  passing  cloud,  while  for  the  most  part 
the  lower  slopes  and  shoulders  were  dap- 
pled yellow  with  sunlight.  And  then 
again,  as  she  was  nearing  Tyndrum,  she 
grew  still  more  curiously  interested  in 
these  outward  things;  and  her  heart,  in  a 
sort  of  laughing  mood,  began  to  amuse 
itself  with  a  wild  impossibility.  For  it 
was  at  Tyndrum  station  that  Captain  Lu- 
dovick  had  made  his  appearance — having 
come  down  through  the  Black  Mount  for- 
est to  intercept  her  on  her  southward  jour- 
ney; and  might  he  not  be  here  to  meet 
her  now  ?  She  assured  herself  that  she 
would  welcome  him  gladly,  even  joyously ; 
there  would  be  no  embarrassment  at  all; 
she  would  call  him  "Ludovick,"  and  take 
his  hand,  and  know  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten her.  She  could  not  understand 
how  the  thought  of  meeting  him  had 
alarmed  her.  Here  she  had  no  fear.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  would  look  out  of  the 
carriage  window;  she  would  call  to  him, 
"Ludovick! — Ludovick!"  she  could  see 
the  flash  of  recognition  in  his  eyes,  his 
quick  step  forward,  and  his  opening  the 
carriage  door.  Sister-like,  she  would  be 
as  kind  to  him  as  she  could  ;  and  they 
would  go  through  the  remaining  stages 
of  the  journey  in  great  comfort  and  hap- 
piness; and  he  would  tell  her  all  about 
Hugh  and  Flora  and  the  rest  of  them — 
while  Loch  Awe  and  gray  Kilchurn  went 
by,  and  the  Pass  of  Brander,  and  the  hills 
of  Benderloch,  until  a  sweep  of  Loch 
Etive  brought  them  in  sight  of  Morven 
and  Mull,  and  the  mountains  that  guard' 
the  blue  western  seas. 

But  even  as  the  train  slowed  into  the 
little  station  she  knew  that  all  this  was 
entirely  impossible ;  and  it  was  merely  to 
indulge  a  whimsical  fancy  that  she  affect- 
ed to  look  out  for  some  one;  and  when 
the  train  had  moved  on  again,  and  she 
had  resumed  her  solitary  seat,  she  could 
hardly  say  she  was  disappointed.  For 
well  she  was  aware  why  it  was  that  Lu- 
dovick Macdonell  had  been  so  sparing  of 
his  references  to  herself  in  these  letters 
from  abroad;  and ,  why  he  had  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from,  trying  to  reopen 
any  communication  wdtli  her.  It  was  his 
quick  sense  of  courtesy  and  of  considera- 


tion toward  her  that  restrained  him.  He 
would  not  weary  her  with  his  importuni- 
ty. Everything  should  be  as  she  wished. 
And  when  she  told  him  that  she  was  tied 
hand  and  foot  by  reasons  and  circum- 
stances that  she  could  not  explain  and 
that  he  could  not  understand,  he  was 
bound  to  believe  her,  and  to  take  her  no 
as  meaning  no.  And  well  she  knew  that 
in  accepting  Aunt  Gilchrist's  invitation 
to  go  to  the  Highlands,  she  was  not  in 
danger  of  encountering  any  distressing- 
persecution  on  his  part. 

At  the  same  time,  when  she  got  to  the 
end  of  her  railway  journey,  and  found 
Hugh  and  Flora  awaiting  her,  she  was  a 
little  surprised,  not  perhaps  to  find  that 
Captain  Ludovick  was  not  with  them,  but 
that  they  did  not  refer  to  his  absence. 
They  said  "nothing  about  him,  in  fact,  even 
when  they  were  comfortably  settled  on 
board'the  Mountaineer,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  for  rapid  questions  and  answers. 
And  then  again,  as  the  steamer  moved 
away  from  Oban  Harbor,  Alison  was  keen- 
ly interested  in  all  the  objects  around  her; 
for  thgse  seemed  so  strangely  different 
from"  the  memories  of  them  with  which 
she  had  beguiled  the  dark  hours  of  the 
winter.  Everything  w^as  so  extraordina- 
rily vivid.  The  air  seemed  full  of  light. 
To  Hugh  and  Flora  doubtless  these  were 
familiar  features — the  pretty  little  bay,  all 
of  a  trembling  blue,  save  where  the  sun- 
light blazed  and  shimmered  on  the  rip- 
ples ;  Kerrara,  with  its  slopes  of  green  and 
points  of  weeded  rock ;  the  long  spur  of 
Lismore  ending  in  the  small  gray  light- 
house; the  far  mountains  of  Mull  and 
Morven,  clear  to  the  top,  the  clefts  and 
scars  on  their  vast  brown  shoulders  traced 
in  lines  of  the  purest,  most  delicate  azure 
— all  this  was  familiar  enough  to  them; 
but  it  was  not  at  all  familiar  to  her.  The 
world  seemed  so  beautiful! — so  surpass- 
ingly brilliant — and  yet  so  peaceful  and 
calm  and  still.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
in  leaving  Kirk  o'  Shields  she  had  come 
out  of  a  long  and  sombre  night,  and  got 
into  the  white  day  again;  and  that  her 
eyes  w^ere  naturally  bewildered  by  the 
overpowering  radiance  around  her.  The 
phantom  pictures  of  her  winter  dreams 
had  fled :  this  was  the  living  Avorld, 
filled  with  sunlight,  the  wide  skies  all 
open,  the  wide  seas  all  trembling  in  that 
lustrous  blue,  a  gladness  everywhere! 
They  could  not  get  her  to  go  below 
for  lunch.    She  would  not  go.    So  Hugh 
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had  to  take  Flora  down,  and  see  that 
she  was  provided  for;  but  instantly  lie 
was  up  again,  and  sitting-  beside  tliis  pret- 
ty, pale-complexioned,  gray -eyed  cous- 
in from  the  south.  He  lit  a  cigarette  (a 
newly  acquired  habit  for  him),  and  did  not 
talk  much  to  her,  for  he  could  see  that  she 
was  occupied — and  more  than  content. 

Flora  came  on  deck  again,  and  the  gen- 
eral conversation  was  resumed — about 
Aunt  Gilchrist's  newly  developed  passion 
for  the  game  of  poker,  about  the  last  ex- 
ploits of  the  boy  John,  about  the  big  takes 
of  bream  they  had  been  getting  on  recent 
evenings,  and  so  forth ;  but  never  a  word 
was  said  about  Ludovick  Macdonell.  Yet 
here  was  Appin;  and  vividly  enough,  as 
the  boat  slowed  in  to  the  pier,  could  Ali- 
son recall  the  broad-shouldered,  slim-built 
young  fellow,  with  the  laughing  eyes,  and 
clear,  sunburnt  complexion,  whom  she  had 
seen  come  down  with  his  long  swinging- 
pace  to  the  steamer.  There  was  no  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  at  Appin  pier  now ;  perhaps 
he  was  not  even  in  Locliaber ;  perhaps  he 
had  got  that  appointment,  and  had  remain- 
ed in  India.  And  so  the  Mountaineer 
went  on  again,  through  the  fair  and  shin- 
ing day.  Up  here  Loch  Linnhe  lay  in  a 
dead  calm — long  swathes  of  white  and 
blue  without  a  ripple  anywhere;  there 
was  no  stirring  of  wind;  even  the  rugged 
and  lonely  hills  of  Kiugairloch,  that 
usually  are  dark  and  purple -stained, 
showed  their  slopes  of  red  granite  and 
gray  schist  through  a  faint  haze  of  sum- 
mer heat,  and  were  grown  quite  ethereal 
in  hue.  As  the  steamer  cleft  its  way 
through  the  still  water  a  school  of  por- 
poises took  it  into  their  heads  to  race  her; 
and  ever  and  anon  a  dorsal  fin  would  ap- 
pear on  the  calm  surface,  gleaming  for  an 
instant  in  the  sunlight  as  the  oily-looking 
fish  rolled  over.  The  very  quietude  of 
the  scene  around  them  seemed  to  moderate 
the  garrulity  of  the  cousins;  Hugh  lit 
another  cigarette,  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  deck;  Flora  leaned  her  two 
hands  on  the  gunwale,  and  her  chin  on 
her  hands,  to  look  abroad  over  that  shin- 
ing breadth  of  sea ;  while  Alison  watched 
the  slow  passing  by  of  the  successive  bays, 
the  rocky  shores,  the  up  ward -sloping  plan- 
tations, the  barer  summits  of  the  hills 
receding  into  the  almost  cloudless  sky. 
There  was  but  little  talking ;  anyhow  Lu- 
dovick Macdonell's  name  was  not  even 
mentioned. 

And  then  at  last  they  came  in  sight  of 


the  southern  outskirts  of  Fort  William — 
little  white  dots  of  houses  among  the 
trees,  with  pleasant  green  slopes  rising 
behind  them,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  Ben- 
Nevis,  seamed  and  scarred,  towering  far 
behind.  Those  pretty  little  villas  set 
among  gardens  had  a  smiling  and  cheer- 
ful appearance  as  they  were  brought 
closer  and  closer,  and  Alison  jumped  to 
her  feet  to  respond  when  she  perceived 
that  from  certain  windows  a  welcome 
was  being  waved  to  her.  She  knew^  the 
house  w'ell,  and  her  heart  w^armed  toward 
it.  How  often  had  she  not  sat  and 
dreamed  of  it — in  the  drear  winter  nights 
of  Kirk  o'  Shields,  in  the  hushed  parlor, 
with  every  soul  in  the  house  bent  over  a 
pious  book — dreamed  of  it,  and  of  all  the 
kindness  and  new  and  wonderful  experi- 
ences connected  with  it  I  As  she  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  those  unseen  friends 
her  eyes  were  moist.  Indeed  they  had 
been  kind  to  her,  in  their  robust,  happy- 
go-lucky  fashion. 

And  here,  awaiting  their  arrival,  was 
the  lad  John.  But  John  was  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  temper.  There  had  come 
down  to  the  quay  a  band  of  itinerant 
musicians,  who  were  going  away  by  the 
steamer;  and  they  had  been  utilizing 
their  time  of  waiting  by  playing  a  series 
of  loud  and  lively  strains,  which,  instead 
of  having  any  mollifying  effect  upon 
John,  only  irritated  him,  for  he  was  bent 
on  business.  And  not  only  that,  but 
even  as  he  was  conveying  Alison's  things 
ashore,  she  following  him,  one  of  these 
musicians  had  the  effrontery  to  come  up 
cap  in  hand  to  the  newly  landed  party, 
whereupon  John  interposed  angrily. 

*'0h,  go  aweh  homi"  he  said,  with 
crushing  scorn.  Go  aweh  horn!  Your 
noise  gives  me  a  sore  head.  I  would 
sooner  hear  a  bull  roaring  than  you  and 
your  noise!"  And  w4th  that  he  seized 
the  shafts  of  his  barrow  and  manfully 
set  forth — to  display  to  the  w^orld  the  dif- 
ference between  a  person  who  could  do 
honest  w^ork  and  an  idle,  useless,  stroll- 
ing vagabond. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  was  seated  in  the  front 
garden,  amid  a  brave  show  of  roses  red 
and  white,  of  pansies  pale  yellow  and 
deep  purple,  of  sweet-william  of  every 
shade,  of  nasturtiums,  and  pheasant's- 
eyes,  and  double-poppies ;  and  she  herself 
was  just  as  bright  and  pleasant  to  look 
at  as  any  of  them.  Her  welcome  of  her 
bit  lady  was  of  the  warmest. 
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"Yes,  my  dear,''  said  she,  and  she  took 
the  girl's  hand  in  hers,  and  patted  it  af- 
fectionately, "this  is  something  like  the 
kind  of  place  for  you  and  me  to  be 
together.  I  tell  you  I'll  never  go  to 
yon  town  again.  I  never  will,  Alison. 
You'll  have  to  come  to  see  me.  Do  ye 
remember  that  dreadfu'  night — wi'  yon 
great  big  jaundiced-faced  baboon  o'  an 
elder  maundering  away  about  synods 
and  assemblies  and  sederunts  ?  Mercy  o' 
me!" 

"But  no  doubt  it  was  interesting  to 
him,  aunt,"  said  Alison,  with  a  smile. 

"Interesting!  I'll  not  believe  it.  I'll 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  was  done 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own 
continuous  gabble  and  gabble,  like  a  burst 
rain-pipe  on  a  pouring  day.  What  I 
should  have  done  but  for  that  comforting 
drop  o'  port-wine  negus — " 

"How  is  your  neuralgia,  aunt?"  Ali- 
son asked. 

The  little  old  dame  held  up  a  warning 
finger. 

"  Whish,  Alison!"  she  said,  in  a  whis- 
per. "Periphery's  lying  quiet  just  now ; 
we'll  no  waken  him.  I've  a  kind  o'  feel- 
ing in  the  left  side  o'  my  foot  that  I  don't 
entirely  like.  I'm  afraid  Periphery's  no 
quite  driven  out  o'  the  house  yet;  he's 
lying  asleep  in  the  cellar,  as  ye  may  call 
it;  but  as  long  as  he  doesua  get  up  and 
begin  to  stamp  about,  we'll  just  say  no- 
thing." 

"And  are  you  still  taking  your  port- 
wine  negus  ?"  Alison  asked. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  the 
old  lady  retorted,  with  some  sharpness. 
"Are  you  setting  up  to  be  a  doctor  too? 
Are  you  going  to  begin  to  blether  about 
bromides  and  iodides  ?  I  tell  ye,  ye  may 
fill  yourself  wi'  drugs  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end,  and  ye  may  dance  about  from 
one  Hydropathic  to  another  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  and  Periphery  '11  just 
laugh  at  you,  and  have  as  firm  a  grip  o' 
ye  as  ever;  but  if  ye  can  coax  the  l^it 
chappie  to  lie  quiet,  by  paying  no  heed  to 
him  at  all, 'and  doing  nothing  to  stir  him 
up,  then  ye've  got  a  chance  of  getting 
something  like  peace  and  comfoi*t." 

"But  I  suppose  you  can  walk  well 
enough,  aunt  ?"  Alison  proceeded  to  ask. 

"H'm!"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  doubtful- 
ly. "I  can  walk.  Oh  yes,  I  can  walk. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  eager 
about  walking.  It's  a  fine  thing  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie." 


And  then  again  Aunt  Gilchrist  said: 

"Well,  I  suppose  ye've  kept  your  word, 
my  dear.  I  never  got  that  line  ye  prom- 
ised to  send  me  if  they  began  to  drive 
ye  into  marrying  that  poor,  shambling, 
shauchly  windlestrae  o'  a  creature;  so  I 
supposed  that  smirkiug  mother  o'  his  was 
lettin'  ye  alone — " 

"But  what's  that,  aunt  ?"  Flora  cried, 
interposing.  "Is  Alison  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— and  to  somebody  Ave  don't  know  ? 
Why  didn't  you  say  anything  about  it  ?" 
Then  she  turned  to  Alison,  w4th  a  curious 
look  in  her  face.  "Is  it  true,  Alison? 
Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  wait  until  I'm  ask- 
ed," Alison  answered,  with  reasonable 
modesty. 

"Come  away,  now,"  Aunt  Gilchrist 
said,  taking  the  girl's  arm.  "Come 
away  inta  the  house.  That's  a  secret  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Alison.  When  the 
time  comes,  I'll  tell  them  all  about  the 
stickit  minister.  Oh  ay,  lolien  the  time 
comes  She  laughed  quite  gayly. 
"'Deed  that  was  a  fine  plot  for  me  to 
discox^r;  and  if  I  hadna  discovered  it,  I 
don't  know  what  might  not  have  hap- 
pened; for  you're  just  that  w41ful  and 
perverse,  3/ou  stift'-necked  little  Puritan  I 
And  you  were  very  near  quarrelling  w4' 
me  too.  Quarrelling  wi'  me ! — I  like  your 
impudence !" 

"  Well,  it  isn't  easy  quarrelling  Avith 
you,  aunt,"  Alison  said,  ."  unless  when 
Periphery  has  wakened  up." 

"Whish!  I  tell  you,  whish!"  the  old 
lady  said,  in  a  peremptory  whisper;  and 
then  they  all  went  into  the  house,  where 
the  Doctor's  wife  was  waiting  for  them  at 
the  tea-table. 

Now  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  a  considerate 
X^erson ;  she  knew  that  young  people  like 
to  be  by  themselves  at  times;  so  presently 
she  had  ordered  off  the  three  cousins  to 
find  amusement  for  the  afternoon,  until 
the  evening  should  summon  them  to  sup- 
per and  her  favorite  game  of  cards.  At 
first  there  was  a  talk  of  getting  sea  lines 
and  going  after  the  bream  ;  but  Flora  in- 
terposed. 

"Of  course,"  said  she,  laughing,  "iVli- 
son  ^\\\\  go  if  you  ask  her.  But  she'll 
just  liate  it  all  the  time.  She's  always 
so  neat  and  trim ;  ajid  she  can't  bear  get- 
ting her  fingers  and  her  cuffs  wet — " 

"  What  is  far  more  horrid,"  Alison  her- 
self said,  "is  the  flopping  of  the  fish  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat — near  your  dress: 
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they  seem  to  come  alive  again  when  you 
least  expect  it — " 

•''Very  well,  let's  get  out  the  gig",  Flora," 
was  the  brother's  suggestion,  which  was 
instantly  adopted.  "We'll  take  Alison 
for  a  row,  and  she  can  steer.  The  oars  are 
in  the  gig,  so  we  can  get  ott*  at  once." 

And  thus  it  was  that  Alison  speedily 
found  herself  in  command  of  the  long 
and  shapely  boat,  with  her  two  cousins 
leisurely  pulling  a  slow  and  measured 
stroke,  out  into  the  glassy  plain.  The 
warm  afternoon  sunshine  was  now  stream- 
ing along  Loch  Linnhe,  lighting  up  the 
bracken-covered  knolls,  the  grassy  slopes 
of  the  hills,  and  the  green  and  yellow 
patches  of  the  crofts  along  the  shores; 
while  the  sea  was  so  still  that  the  shining 
spars  of  the  yachts  sent  down  reflections 
unbroken  by  any  line  or  ripple.  There 
was  no  particular  designation  before  these 
voyagers.  They  went  this  way  and  that, 
exploring  the  shores  of  the  loch,  the  row- 
ers rowing  with  idle  but  regular  strokes, 
Alison  seeming  to  drink  in  the  joy  and 
calm  and  beautiful  color  all  around  her. 
Evening  found  them  up  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Eil;  and  now,  while  the  western 
hills  were  darkening  in  shades  of  softest 
olive-green,  the  sea  around  them  was  a 
plain  of  burnished  gold  and  pale  rose-pur- 
ple. A  small  boat  crossing  that  golden 
plain  was  itself  of  jet-black,  and  as  it  went 
on  its  way  it  left  behind  it  two  long  di- 
vergent lines  of  lilac,  like  the  attenuated 
wings  of  an  insect.  When  the  cousins 
rested  from  their  rowing,  the  silence 
around  them  was  so  intense  that  they 
could  hear  the  sound  of  voices  coming 
across  from  the  Corpach  shore.  This  was 
not  like  Kirk  o'  Shields. 

On  their  way  home  to  Fort  William, 
Alison  took  Flora's  oar,  and  Flora  went 
to  the  tiller;  and  sometimes  these  two 
were  chatting  to  each  other;  and  some- 
times they  could  hear  Hugh  humming 
the  old  Gaelic  air  that  is  know^n  as  "The 
Cow-boy" ;  or  perhaps  Flora,  in  a  pause  of 
silence,  would  sing  to  herself,  but  with 
no  great  sadness,  a  verse  of  ' '  The  Low- 
lands o'  Holland" — 

"  The  love  that  I  had  chosen 

Was  to  my  hearfs  content ; 
The  said  sea  will  he  frozen 

Before  that  I  rejmit  ; 
Repent  it  will  I  never 

Until  the  day  I  dee, 
Though  the  Lowlands  o'  Holland 

Hae  tivined*  my  love  and  me^ 

*  7'»»ini?(^— severed. 


By  the  time  they  had  leisurely  got  back 
to  Fort  William  the  evening  was  well 
on;  but  the  darkness  it  had  brought 
with  it  was  confined  to  the  massive  bulk 
of  the  hills  along  the  opposite  shore; 
overhead  there  was  a  clear  and  luminous 
sky,  with  a  few  purple  and  orange-fringed 
clouds;  while  the  loch  around  them  had 
become  a  trembling  silver-gray,  for  a 
slight  wind  had  arisen,  and  the  glassy 
surface  was  gone. 

And  it  was  still  in  a  beautiful  lambent 
twilight  that  they  had  supper,  and  there- 
after took  to  cards,  in  a  room  fronting 
the  west.  This  was  a  very  unscientific 
game  of  poker  that  Alison  was  now^  call- 
ed upon  to  witness.  Aunt  Gilchrist's 
chief  aim  seemed  to  be  to  engage  in  a 
battle  royal  with  her  brother  the  Doctor; 
and  when  these  tw^o  combatants  closed, 
the  others  having  given  up,  the  fun  wax- 
ed fast  and  furious.  For  the  Doctor 
knew  but  little  of  the  game;  and  in  his 
perplexity  he  invariably  consulted  his 
wife,  who  knew  less,  but  was  ever  good- 
humoredly  ready  with  her  advice.  These 
consultations,  however,  were  innocently 
outspoken  and  above-board,  so  that  Aunt 
Gilchrist  could  easily  guess  at  what  was 
in  her  opponent's  hand ;  and  again  and 
again  her  shrill  laugh  of  triumph  rang 
out  as  she  swept  in  the  coppers  from  be- 
fore the  angry  Doctor's  nose.  It  was  a 
very  frank  and  honest  game  of  poker 
that  was  played  by  the  simple  folk;  and 
as  the  "ante"  was  one  halfpenny,  and  the 
limit  of  betting  threepence,  there  was  no 
deadly  destruction  dealt  to  anybody. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  this  hap- 
py-go-lucky game,  however,  that  Alison 
incidentally  made  a  notable  discovery. 
Flora  had  adventured  upon  a  bold  piece 
of  bluffing — a  dangerous  experiment  for 
any  one  with  such  an  expressive  face,  and 
such  merry,  conscious,  telltale  eyes;  the 
Doctor,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  re- 
fused to  be  intimidated;  the  young  lady 
was  "called,"  and  found  to  be  queen 
high,  and  the  pool  was  raked  in. 

"Ah,  you  thought  you  were  playing 
with  Ludovick,  did  you  ?"  her  brother  said, 
scornfully.  "  When  she's  playing  against 
Ludovick  she  bluffs  like  the  very  mis- 
chief, for  he  always  gives  up.  That's 
not  the  game  at  all.  If  he  held  four 
aces  he'd  pretend  he  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  put  in  his  cards.  The  other  night  it 
was  quite  ridiculous ;  I'm  certain  he  was 
only  pretending  he  held  bad  hands." 
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"Wait  a  little  while,  Hugh,"  his  mother 
said,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "You  may  find 
yourself  just  as  willing  as  any  other  young 
man  to  lose  at  cards  when  you  want  to 
make  yourself  agreeable." 

"  What  stuff  all  that  is,  unless  the  girl's 
a  fool!"  Master  Hugh  retorted.  "To  be 
flattered  by  being  allowed  to  win  at  cards ! 
Besides,  it's  spoiling  the  game  for  other 
people." 

As  fresh  hands  were  being  dealt,  no- 
thing further  was  said  on  the  subject;  but 
this  brief  conversation  had  revealed  to 
Alison  not  only  that  Ludovick  Macdonell 
was  in  his  own  country,  but  that  he  had 
been  in  this  very  house  a  night  or  two 
before.    And  for  a  moment  her  surprise 
that  he  had  not  come  to  see  her  on  her 
arrival  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  fear 
that  she  had  offended  him  somehow.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment.    Perhaps  in  Kirk 
o'  Shields,  sitting  alone  with  her  silent 
reveries,  she  might  have  alarmed  herself 
with  some  such  surmise,  and  tortured  her- 
self over  it,  and  longed  for  some  explana- 
tion.   But  here,  among  these  simple,  good- 
natured,  well -contented  folk,  amid  this 
babblement  of  laughter   and  harmless 
wrangling,  she  dismissed  it  forthwith. 
Ludovick  was  her  friend:  she  need  not 
mistrust  him.    He  would  tell  her  why  it 
was  he  had  not  come  to  welcome  her. 
Or,  rather,  was  not  the  reason  sufficiently 
apparent  ?    He  did  not  want  to-  embarrass 
her.    It  was  consideration  for  her  that 
kept  him  away — even  as  it  was  a  kind  of 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  her  cousins  that 
bade  them  refrain  from  speaking  of  him 
to  her.    But  he  would  make  his  appear- 
ance in  good  time, when  there  was  no  risk 
of  embarrassment.    All  things  were  well. 
She  felt  herself  very  happy  and  safe  in 
this  little  dining-room,  among  these  kind, 
folk.    And  Ludovick  would  be  coming  to 
see  her  one  of  these  days;  and  she  thought 
she  would  be  able  to  give  him  a  more 
frank  and  friendly  greeting  now.  There 
was  nothing  to  frighten  her  here  in  Locll- 
aber.    Indeed,  she  would  try  to  make  up 
to  him  for  any  restraint  of  manner  she 
might  have  shown  in  Kirk  o'  Shields. 
Amid  the  noise  of  this  most  unseientific 
game  she  sat  and  looked  on  ;  but  she 
saw  something  more  than  the  cards:  she 
saw   Ludovick   Macdonell   coming  for- 
ward to  meet  her— it  might  be  in  this 
very  room,  it  might  be  on  the  white 
roadway  outside — but  'in  his  eyes  there 
was  the  pleasant  smile  that  she  knew  of 


old,  and  this  time  she  would  not  withhold 
her  hand. 

And  some  such  vision  was  still  before 
her  long  after  the  noise  of  the  poker  party 
had  ceased,  and  long  after  the  house  had 
sunk  into  profound  silence  and  slumber. 
She  was  now  in  her  own  room,  seated  at 
the  window,  breathing  the  soft  cool  air 
that  floated  up  from  the  shore,  and  watch- 
ing the  mysterious  pallid  glow  in  the  sky 
and  on  the  wide  water — that  no-man's- 
land  of  twilight  that  in  these  regions  lies 
between  the  lingering  evening  and  the 
coming  of  the  dawn.  The  hills  on  the 
other  side  of  the  loch  had  slowly  wrapped 
themselves  in  impenetrable  gloom  — no 
single  feature  of  rock  or  tree  visible — the 
deep  olive-green  grown  so  dark  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable;  but  over  them 
the  heavens  were  of  a  clear  and  pearly 
gray,  with  one  or  two  clouds  of  softest 
purple  hanging  motionless  there;  while 
the  sleeping  loch  was  of  a  wan  and  livid 
blue,  with  the  various  boats  and  yachts 
lying  on  that  still  surface  appearing  so 
strangely  vivid  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  carved  out  of  jet.  Not  a  leaf  stirred 
in  the  garden ;  not  a  ripple  whispered 
along  the  sea-weed  fringe  of  the  beach. 
Far  into  the  night  she  sat,  half  dreaming, 
but  wholly  satisfied  and  content;  for  she 
was  in  the  enchanted  land  again;  her 
heart  was  full  of  peace — as  serene  and 
full  of  peace  as  this  wide,  silent,  beautiful 
world  out  there ;  and  she  had  assured  her- 
self that  all  was  well. 

[to  be  continded.] 


MONOSYLLABLES. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  EICHAEDS. 

MINE  be  the  force  of  words  that  tax  the 
tongue 

But  once,  to  speak  them  full  and  round  and  clear. 
They  suit  the  speech,  or  song,  and  suit  the  ear, 
Like  bells  that  give  one  tone  when  they  are  rung; 
Or  bird  notes  on  the  air,  like  rain  drops  flung, 
That  pour  their  joy  for  all  who  pause  to  hear. 
Their  short,  quick  chords  the  dull  sense  charm 
and  cheer, 

That  tires  and  shrinks  from  words  to  great  length 
strung. 

Strong   words,  of   old,  that    shot   right    to  the 
brain, 

And  hit  the  heart  as  soon,  were  brief  and  terse. 
Who  finds  them  now,  and  fits  them  to  his  sling. 
Smooth  stoties  from  brooks  of  English  arc  his 
gain, 

Which  shall  make  strong  his  thought,  in  prose  or 
verse, 

Wills  he  with  scribes  to  write,  or  bards  to  sing. 
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BY  CHARLES  DI 
v.— THREE 

TO  one  travelling'  over  this  vast  coun- 
try, especially  the  northern  and  west- 
ern portions,  the  superficial  impression 
made  is  that  of  uniformity,  and  even 
monotony:  towns  are  alike,  cities  have  a 
general  resemblance,  State  lines  are  not 
recognized,  and  the  idea  of  conformity 
and  centralization  is  easily  entertained. 
Similar  institutions,  facility  of  communi- 
cation, a  disposition  to  stronger  nationali- 
ty, we  say,  are  rapidly  fusing  us  into  one 
federal  mass. 

But  when  we  study  a  State  at  its  centre, 
its  political  action,  its  organization,  its 
spirit,  the  management  of  its  institutions 
of  learning  and  of  charity,  the  tendencies, 
restrictive  or  liberal,  of  its  legislation, 
even  the  tone  of  social  life  and  the  code 
of  manners,  we  discover  distinctions,  in- 
dividualities, almost  as  many  differences 
as  resemblances.  And  we  see — the  sav- 
ing truth  in  our  national  life — that  each 
State  is  a  wellnigh  indestructible  entity, 
an  empire  in  itself,  proud  and  conscious 
of  its  peculiarities,  and  jealous  of  its 
rights.  We  see  that  State  boundaries 
are  not  imaginary  lines,  made  by  the  ge- 
ographers, which  could  be  easily  altered 
by  the  central  power.  Nothing,  indeed, 
in  our  whole  national  development,  con- 
sidering the  common  influences  that  have 
made  us,  is  so  remarkable  as  the  difl^er- 
ence  of  the  several  States.  Even  on  the 
lines  of  a  common  settlement,  say  from 
New  England  and  New  York,  note  the  dif- 
ferences between  northern  Ohio,  northern 
Indiana,  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  Or  take  another  line,  and  see 
the  diff:'erences  between  southern  Ohio, 
southern  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  and 
northern  Missouri.  But  each  State,  with 
its  diverse  population,  has  a  certain  homo- 
geneity and  character  of  its  own.  We  can 
understand  this  where  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences of  climate,  or  when  one  is  moun- 
tainous and  the  other  flat.  But  why 
should  Indiana  be  so  totally  unlike  the 
two  States  that  flank  it,  in  so  many  of 
the  developments  of  civilized  life  or  in  re- 
tarded action  ;  and  why  should  Iowa,  in  its 
entire  temper  and  spirit,  be  so  unlike  Illi- 
nois ?  One  State  copies  the  institutions 
of  another,  but  there  is  always  something 
in  its  life  that  it  does  not  copy  from  any 
other.    And  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union 


DLEY  WARNER. 
CAPITALS. 

rests  upon  the  separateness  and  integrity 
of  this  State  life.  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  so  much  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  our  country  as  I  am  by  the  wonderful 
system  of  our  complex  government  in 
unity,  which  permits  the  freest  develop- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  the  most  per- 
fect adaptability  to  local  conditions.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  greater  enemy  to  the 
Union  than  he  who  would  by  any  attempt 
at  further  centralization  weaken  the  self- 
dependence,  pride,  and  dignity  of  a  single 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  travels  in 
vain  over  the  United  States  if  he  does  not 
learn  that  lesson. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  geographically 
much  favored  both  for  agriculture  and 
commerce.  With  access  to  the  Gulf  by 
two  great  rivers  that  bound  it  on  two 
sides,  and  communicating  with  the  At- 
lantic by  Lake  Michigan,  enterprise  has 
aided  these  commercial  advantages  by 
covering  it  with  railways.  Stretching 
from  Galena  to  Cairo,  it  has  a  great  va- 
riety of  climate;  it  is  well  watered  by 
many  noble  streams,  and  contains  in  its 
great  area  scarcely  any  waste  land.  It 
has  its  contrasts  of  civilization.  In  the 
northern  half  are  the  thriving  cities;  the 
extreme  southern  portion,  owing  in  part 
to  a  more  debilitating,  less  wholesome,  cli- 
mate, and  in  part  to  a  less  virile,  ambi- 
tious population,  still  keeps  its  "Egyp- 
tian'' reputation.  But  the  railways  have 
already  made  a  great  change  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  education  is  transforming  it. 
The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at 
Carbondale  in  1874-5  has  changed  the  as- 
pect of  a  great  region.  I  am  told  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  that 
the  contrast  in  dress,  manners,  cultiva- 
tion, of  the  country  crowd  which  came  to 
witness  the  dedication  of  the  first  build- 
ing, and  those  who  came  to  see  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  school,  twelve  years 
later,  was  something  astonishing. 

Passing  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  State  to  Springfield,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  let  us  say  a  generation,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  transformation 
the  country  had  undergone  by  tree-plant- 
ing and  the  growth  of  considerable  patch- 
es of  forest.  The  State  is  generally  pros- 
perous.   The  farmers  have  money,  some 
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surplus  to  spend  in  luxuries,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  cliildren,  in  musical  instru- 
ments, in  the  adornment  of  their  homes. 
This  is  the  universal  report  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travellers,  those  modern  couriers 
of  business  and  information,  who  run  in 
swarms  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  land. 
In  this  respect  they  always  contrast  the 
State  with  Iowa,  which  they  say  has  no 
money,  and  where  trade,  to  their  appre- 
hension, stands  still,  except  in  the  river 
towns.  They  attribute  this  difference  to 
intermeddling  and  prohibitory  legislation. 
It  seems  unaccountable  otherwise,  for 
Iowa,  with  its  rolling  prairies  and  park- 
like timber,  loved  in  the  season  of  birds 
and  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
lovely  States  in  the  West. 

Springfield,  which  spreads  its  30,000 
people  extensively  over  a  plain  on  the 
Sangamon  River,  is  prosperous,  and  in 
the  season  when  any  place  can  be  agreea- 
ble, a  beautiful  city.  The  elm  grows  well 
in  the  rich  soil,  and  its  many  broad,  well- 
shaded  streets,  with  pretty  detached  houses 
and  lawns,  make  it  very  attractive,  a  de- 
lightful rural  capital.  The  large  Illinois 
towns  are  slowly  lifting  themselves  out 
of  the  slough  of  rich  streets,  better  adapt- 
ed to  crops  than  to  trade;  though  good 
material  for  pavement  is  nowhere  abun- 
dant. Springfield  has  recently  improved 
its  condition  by  paving,  mostly  with  ce- 
dar blocks,  twenty-five  miles  of  streets.  I 
notice  that  in  some  of  the  Western  towns 
tile  pavement  is  being  tried.  Manufac- 
turing is  increasing — there  is  a  prosper- 
ous rolling-mill  and  a  successful  watch 
factory — but  the  overwhelming  interest 
of  the  city  is  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
political  and  educational  institutions — of 
the  life  emanating  from  the  State-house. 

The  State-house  is,  I  believe,  famous^ 
It  is  a  big  building,  a  great  deal  has  been 
spent  on  it  in  the  way  of  ornamentation, 
and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  the  high- 
est State-house  dome  in  the  country — 350 
feet.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  being  wfeU 
placed  on  an  elevation,  and  its  rooms 
are  spacious  and  very  well  planned.  It 
is  an  incongruous  pile  externally,  mixing 
many  styles  of  architecture,  placing  Co- 
rinthian capitals  on  Doric  columns,  and 
generally  losing  the  impression  of  a  dig- 
nified mass  in  details.  Within,  it  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  wall  casings  of  beauti- 
ful and  variegated  marbles,  each  panel  ex- 
quisite, but  all  together  tending  to  dissi- 
pate any  idea  of  unity  of  design  or  sim- 


plicity. Nothing  whatever  can  be  said 
for  many  of  the  scenes  in  relief,  or  the 
mural  paintings  (except  that  they  illus- 
trate the  history  of  tlie  State),  nor  for 
most  of  the  statues  in  the  corridors,  but 
the  decoration  of  the  chief  rooms,  in  min- 
gling of  colors  and  material,  is  frankly 
barbarous. 

Illinois  has  the  reputation  of  being 
slow  in  matters  of  education  and  reform. 
A  day  in  the  State  offices,  however,  will 
give  the  visitor  an  impression  of  intelli- 
gence and  vigor  in  these  directions.  The 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  iu 
the  Capitol  shows  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  in  the  supervision  of  drugs  and 
druggists.  Prison  management  has  also 
most  intelligent  consideration.  The  two 
great  penitentiaries,  the  Southern,  at  Ches- 
ter (with  about  800  convicts),  and  the 
Northern^  at  Joliet  (with  about  1600  con- 
victs), call  for  no  special  comment.  Tbe 
one  at  Joliet  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  with 
a  large  library,  and  such  schooling  as  is 
practicable  in  the  system,  and  is  well  ad- 
ministered ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
McClaughry,  the  warden,  believes  that 
incorrigibles  should  be  permanently  held, 
and  that  grading,  the  discipline  of  labor 
and  education,  with  a  parole  system,  can 
make  law-abiding  citizens  of  many  con- 
victs. 

In  school  education  the  State  is  certain- 
ly not  supine  in  efforts.  Out  of  a  State 
population  of  about  3,500,000,  there  were, 
in  1887, 1,627,841  under  tw^enty-one  years, 
and  1,096,464  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one.  The  school  age  for  free  at- 
tendance is  from  six  to  twenty-one;  for 
compulsory  attendance, from  eight  to  four- 
teen. There  were  749,994  children  en- 
rolled, and  506.197  in  daily  attendance. 
Those  enrolled  in  private  schools  num- 
bered 87,725.  There  were  2258  teachers 
in  private  schools,  and  22,925  in  public 
schools;  of  this  latter,  7462  were  men  and 
15,463  women.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary of  men  was  $51  48,  and  of  women 
$42  17.  The  sum  available  for  school 
purposes  in  1887  was  |I12,896,515,  in  an 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  of 
1797,752,888.  These  figures  are  from  Dr. 
N.W.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  whose  energy  is  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  State. 

The  State  prides'  itself  on  its  institu- 
tions of  charity.  I  saw  some  of  them 
at  Jacksonville,  an  hour's  ride  west  of 
Springfield.    Jacksonville  is  a  very  pret- 
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ty  city  of  some  15,000,  with  elm-shaded 
avenues  that  sug-gest  but  do  not  rival 
New  Haven — one  of  those  intellectual 
centres  that  are  a  continual  surprise  to 
our  English  friends  in  their  bewildered 
exploration  of  our  monotonous  land.  In 
being  the  Western  centre  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  it  is  more  like  Concord  than 
like  New  Haven.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  trav- 
elled, who  give  intelligent  attention  to 
art,  to  literary  study  in  small  societies 
and  clubs — its  Monday  Evening  Club  of 
men  long  antedated  most  of  the  similar 
institutions  at  the  East — and  to  social 
problems.  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
find,  as  I  did,  water-colors  by  Turner  in 
Jacksonville,  besides  many  other  evi- 
dences of  a  culture  that  must  modify 
many  Eastern  ideas  of  what  the  West  is 
and  is  getting  to  be. 

The  Illinois  College  is  at  Jacksonville. 
It  is  one  of  twenty-five  small  colleges  in 
the  State,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  that 
adheres  to  the  old  curriculum,  and  does 
not  adopt  co-education.  It  has  about  six- 
ty students  in  the  college  proper,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  pre- 
paratory academy.  Most  of  the  Illinois 
colleges  have  preparatory  departments, 
and  so  long  as  they  do,  and  the  various 
sects  scatter  their  energies  among  so 
many  institutions,  the  youth  of  the  State 
who  wish  a  higher  education  will  be 
obliged  to  go  East.  The  school  perhaps 
the  most  vigorous  just  now  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  a  school  of 
agriculture  and  applied  science  mainly. 
The  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (one 
of  three  in  the  State),  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Henry  F.  Carriel,  is  a  fine 
establishment,  a  model  of  neatness  and 
good  management,  with  over  nine  hun- 
dred patients,  about  a  third  of  whom  do 
some  light  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
house.  A  large  conservatory  of  plants 
and  flowers  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  reme- 
dial agency  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients. Here  also  is  a  fine  school  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  Dr.  Philip  H.  Gillette,  super- 
intendent, is,  I  believe,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  successful  in  its  pur- 
poses. It  has  between  five  hundred  and 
six  hundred  pupils.  All  the  departments 
found  in  many  other  institutions  are  unit- 
ed here.    The  school  has  a  manual  train- 
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ing  department ;  articulation  is  taught ; 
the  art  school  exhibits  surprising  results 
in  aptitude  for  both  drawing  and  paint- 
ing; and  industries  are  taught  to  the  ex- 
tent of  giving  every  pupil  a  trade  or  some 
means  of  support — shoemaking,  cabinet- 
making,  printing,  sewing,  gardening,  and 
baking. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  raises  many 
interesting  questions.  It  is  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
has  an  effect  on  character,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. Whatever  may  be  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-mute,  he  will  remain,  in 
some  essential  and  not  easily  to  be  char- 
acterized respects,  different  from  other 
people.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  culti- 
vate in  them  a  spirit  of  self-dependence, 
or  eradicate  the  notion  that  society  owes 
them  perpetual  care  and  support.  The 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  teaching 
them  trades,  so  that  they  become  intelli- 
gent and  productive  members  of  society, 
of  course  induce  marriages  among  them. 
Is  not  this  calculated  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  deaf-mutes?  Dr.  Gillette  thinks 
not.  The  vital  statistics  show  that  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are  a  large  factor 
in  deaf-muteism ;  about  ten  per  cent.,  it  is 
estimated,  of  the  deaf-mutes  are  the  off- 
spring of  parents  related  by  blood.  An- 
cestral defects  are  not  always  perpetuated 
in  kind;  they  may  descend  in  physical 
deformity,  in  deafness,  in  imbecility. 
Deafness  is  more  apt  to  descend  in  collat- 
eral branches  than  in  a  straight  line.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  in  a  table  of  relation- 
ships prepared  by  Dr.  Gillette  that,  while 
the  450  deaf-mutes  enumerated  had  770 
relationships  to  other  deaf-mutes,  making 
a  total  of  1220,  only  tw^elve  of  them  had 
deaf-mute  parents,  and  only  two  of  them 
one  deaf-mute  parent,  the  mother  of  these 
having  been  able  to  hear,  and  that  in  no 
case  was  the  mother  alone  a  deaf-mute. 
Of  the  pupils  who  have  left  this  institu- 
tion, 251  have  married  deaf-mutes,  and  19 
hearing  persons.  These  marriages  have 
been  as  fruitful  as  the  average,  and  among 
them  all  only  sixteen  have  deaf-mute 
children ;  in  some  of  the  families  having 
a  deaf  child  there  are  other  children 
who  hear.  These  facts,  says  the  report, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  probability  of 
deaf  offspring  from  deaf  parentage  is 
remote,  while  other  facts  may  clearly  in- 
dicate that  a  deaf  person  probably  has  or 
will  have  a  deaf  relation  other  than  a 
child. 
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Springfield  is  old  enougli  to  have  a 
historic  flavor  and  social  traditions;  per- 
haps it  might  be  called  a  Kentucky  flavor, 
so  largely  did  settlers  from  Kentucky  de- 
termine it.  There  was  a  leisurely  ele- 
ment in  it,  and  it  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  prominent  in  politics  and  in 
the  law,  and  women  celebrated  for  beauty 
and  spirit.  It  was  a  hospitable  society, 
with  a  certain  tone  of  "family"  that  dis- 
tinguished it  from  other  frontier  places,  a 
great  liking  for  the  telling  of  racy  stories, 
and  a  hearty  enjoyment  of  life.  The  State 
has  provided  a  Gubernatorial  residence 
which  is  at  once  spacious  and  pleasant, 
and  is  a  mansion,  with  its  present  occu- 
pants, typical  in  a  w^ay  of  the  old  regime 
and  of  modern  culture. 

To  the  country  at  large  Springfield  is 
distinguished  as  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  an  extent  perhaps  not  fully 
realized  by  the  residents  of  the  growing 
capital,  with  its  ever  new  interests.  And 
I  was  perhaps  unreasonably  disappointed 
in  not  finding  that  sense  of  his  personali- 
ty that  I  expected.  It  is,  indeed,  empha- 
sized by  statues  in  the  Capitol  and  by  the 
great  mausoleum  in  the  cemetery — ^^an  im- 
posing structure,  with  an  excellent  statue 
in  bronze,  and  four  groups,  relating  to  the 
civil  war,  of  uncommon  merit.  But  this 
great  monumental  show  does  not  satisfy 
the  personal  longing  of  which  I  speak. 
Nor  is  the  Lincoln  residence  much  more 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The  plain 
two-story  wooden  house  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  State  by  his  son  Robert,  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  custodian.  And  although 
the  parlor  is  made  a  show-room  and  full 
of  memorials,  there  is  no  atmosphere  of 
the  man  about  it.  On  Lincoln's  depart- 
ure for  Washington  the  furniture  was 
sold  and  the  house  rented,  never  to  be 
again  occupied  by  him.  There  is  here 
nothing  of  that  personal  presence  that 
clings  to  the  Hermitage,  to  Marshfield,  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  Monticello.  Lincoln 
was  given  to  the  nation,  and — a  frequelit 
occurrence  in  our  uprooting  business  life 
— the  home  disappeared.  Lincoln  was 
honored  and  beloved  in  Springfield  as  a 
man,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  feeling  tow- 
ard him  as  a  party  leader  still  lingers, 
although  it  has  disappeared  almost  every- 
where else  in  the  country.  Nowhere  else 
was  the  personal  partisanship  hotter  than 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  political  foes '  in  this  generation 
should  quite  comprehend  the  elevation  of 


Lincoln,  in  the  consenting  opinion  of  the 
world,  among  the  greatest  characters  of 
all  ages.  It  has  happened  to  Lincoln 
that  ever^^  year  and  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  character  have  added  to 
his  fame  and  to  the  appreciation  of  his 
moral  grandeur.  There  is  a  natural  de- 
sire to  go  to  some  spot  pre-eminently  sacred 
to  his  personality.  This  may  be  his  birth- 
place. At  any  rate,  it  is  likely  that  be- 
fore many  years  Kentucky  will  be  proud 
to  distinguish  in  some  way  the  spot  where 
the  life  began  of  the  most  illustrious  man 
born  in  its  borders. 

When  we  come  to  the  capital  of  Indiana 
we  have,  in  official  language,  to  report 
progress.  One  reason  assigned  for  the 
passing  of  emigrants  through  Indiana  to 
Illinois  was  that  the  latter  was  a  prairie 
country,  tnore  easily  subdued  than  the 
more -wooded  region  of  Indiana.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  sluggish,  illiterate 
character  of  its  early  occupants  turned 
aside  the  stream  of  Western  emigration 
from  its  borders.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  philosophic  speculation  upon  the 
acknowledged  backwardness  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Indiana,  its  slow  development  in 
institutions  of  education,  and  its  slow 
change  in  rural  life,  compared  with  its 
sister  States.  But  this  concerns  us  less 
now  than  the  awakening  which  is  visible 
at  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the  northern 
towns.  The  forests  of  hard  timber  which 
were  an  early  disadvantage  are  now  an 
important  element  in  the  State  industry 
and  wealth.  Recent  developments  of 
coal-fields  and  the  discovery  of  natural 
gas  have  given  an  impetus  to  manufac- 
turing, which  will  powerfully  stimulate 
agriculture  and  traffic,  and  open  a  new 
career  to  the  State. 

Indianapolis,  which  stood  still  for  some 
years  in  a  reaction  from  real  estate  specu- 
lation, is  now  a  rapidly  improving  city, 
with  a  population  of  about  125,000.  It  is 
on  the  natural  highway  of  the  old  National 
Turnpike,  and  its  central  location  in  the 
State,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  has  made  it  the  centre  of  fifteen 
railway  lines,  and  of  active  freight  and 
passenger  traffic.  These  lines  are  all  con- 
nected for  freight  purposes  by  a  belt  road, 
over  which  pass  about  5000  freight  cars 
daily.  This  belt  road  also  does  an  enor- 
mous business  for  the  stock-yards,  and  its 
convenient  line  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
manufacturing  establishments.    As  a  con 
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sequence  of  these  facilities  the  trade  of  the 
city  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  houses  is 
good  and  increasing.  With  this  increase 
of  business  there  has  been  an  accession  of 
banking  capital.  The  four  national  and 
two  private  banks  have  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  about  three  millions,  and  the  Clear- 
ing-house report  of  1887  showed  a  business 
of  about  one  hundred  millions,  an  increase 
of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year.  But  the  individual  prosperity  is 
largely  due  to  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, of  which  there  are  nearly  one 
hundred,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  sev- 
en millions,  the  loans  of  which  exceed 
those  of  the  banks.  These  take  the  place 
of  savings-banks,  encourage  the  purchase 
of  homesteads,  and  are  preventives  of 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  the  factories. 

The  people  of  Indianapolis  call  their 
town  a  Park  City.  Occupying  a  level 
plain,  its  streets  (the  principal  ones  with 
a  noble  width  of  ninety  feet)  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  Circle  Park  of 
several  acres,  from  which  radiate  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  town  avenues  nine- 
ty feet  broad  that  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  right  lines.  These  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  well  shaded,  and  getting  to 
be  well  paved,  lined  with  pleasant  but  not 
ambitious  residences,  so  that  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  city  is  open  and  agreeable. 
The  best  residences  are  within  a  few 
squares  of  the  most  active  business  streets, 
and  if  the  city  has  not  the  distinction  of 
palaces,  it  has  fewer  poor  and  shabby 
quarters  than  most  other  towns  of  its  size. 
In  the  Circle  Park,  where  now  stands  a 
statue  of  Governor  Morton,  is  to  be  erect- 
ed immediately  the  Soldiers'  Monument, 
at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

The  city  is  fortunate  in  its  public  build- 
ings. The  County  Court-house  (which 
cost  $1,600,000)  and  City  Hall  are  both 
fine  buildings;  in  the  latter  are  the  city 
markets,  and  above,  a  noble  auditorium 
with  seats  for  4000  people.  But  the  State 
Capitol,  just  finished  within  the  appropri- 
ation of  $2,000,000,  is  pre-eminent  among 
State  Capitols  in  many  respects.  It  is 
built  of  the  Bedford  limestone,  one  of  the 
best  materials  both  for  color  and  endur- 
ance found  in  the  country.  It  follows 
the  American  plan  of  two  wings  and  a 
dome ;  but  it  is  finely  proportioned ;  and 
the  exterior,  with  rows  of  graceful  Corin- 
thian columns  above  the  basement  story, 
is  altogether  pleasing.   The  interior  is  spa- 


cious and  impressive,  the  Chambers  fine, 
the  furnishing  solid  and  in  good  taste, 
with  nowhere  any  over-ornamentation  or 
petty  details  to  mar  the  general  noble  ef- 
fect. The  State  Library  contains,  besides 
the  law  books,  about  20,000  miscellaneous 
volumes.  • 

When  Matthew  Arnold  first  came  to 
New  York  the  place  in  the  West  about 
which  he  expressed  the  most  curiosity  was 
Indianapolis;  that  he  said  he  must  see,  if 
no  other  city.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  place,  and  could  give  no  reason  for 
his  preference  except  that  the  name  had 
always  had  a  fascination  for  him.  He 
found  there,  however,  a  very  extensive 
book-store,  where  his  own  works  were 
sold  in  numbers  that  pleased  and  sur- 
prised him.  The  shop  has  a  large  mis- 
cellaneous stock,  and  does  a  large  jobbing 
and  retail  business,  but  the  miscellaneous 
books  dealt  in  are  mostly  cheap  reprints 
of  English  works,  with  very  few  Ameri- 
can copyright  books.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant comment  on  the  languishing  state  of 
the  market  for  works  of  American  au- 
thors in  the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  law. 

The  city  is  not  behind  any  other  in  ed- 
ucational efforts.  In  its  five  free  public 
libraries  are  over  70,000  volumes.  The 
city  has  a  hundred  churches  and  a  vig- 
orous Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  cost  $75,000.  Its  private 
schools  have  an  excellent  reputation. 
There  are  20,000  children  registered  of 
school  age,  and  11,000  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  twenty-eight  free-school  houses. 
In  methods  of  efficacy  these  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  Union,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  reported  in  the  city  only 
325  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty -one  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction  for  each 
pupil  is  $19  64  a  year.  In  regard  to  ad- 
vanced methods  and  manual  training,  In- 
dianapolis schools  claim  to  be  pioneers. 

The  latest  reports  show  educational  ac- 
tivity in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  capi- 
tal. In  1886  the  revenues  expended  in 
public  schools  were  about  $5,000,000. 
The  State  supports  the  Indiana  University 
at  Bloomington,  with  about  300  students, 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Lafayette, 
with  over  300,  and  a  Normal  School  at 
Terre  Haute,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
500.  There  are,  besides,  seventeen  private 
colleges  and  several  other  normal  schools. 
In  1886  the  number  of  school-children  en- 
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rolled  in  the  State  was  506,000,  of  whom 
346,000  were  in  daily  attendance.  To 
those  familiar  with  Indiana  these  figures 
show  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  edu- 
cation. 

Several  of  the  State  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  in  Indianapolis:  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  which  cost  $1,200,000,  and  ac- 
commodates 1600  patients ;  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  which  has  132  pupils;  and  a 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  which  cost  $500,000, 
and  has  about  400  scholars.  The  novel 
institution,  however,  that  I  saw  at  In- 
dianapolis is  a  Reformatory  for  Women 
and  Girls,  controlled  entirely  by  women. 
The  board  of  trustees  are  women,  the  su- 
perintendent, physician,  and  keepers  are 
women.  In  one  building-,  but  in  separate 
departments,  were  the  female  convicts, 
42  in  number,  several  of  them  respecta- 
ble-looking elderly  women  who  had  kill- 
ed their  husbands,  and  about  150  young 
girls.  The  convicts  and  the  girls — who 
are  committed  for  restraint  and  reform 
— never  meet  except  in  chapel,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  it  is  wise  for  the 
State  to  subject  girls  to  even  this  sort  of 
contiguity  with  convicts,  and  to  the  degra- 
dation of  penitentiary  suggestions.  The 
establishment  is  very  neat  and  well  order- 
ed and  well  administered.  The  work  of 
the  prison  is  done  by  the  convicts,  who 
are  besides  kept  employed  at  sewing  and 
in  the  laundry.  The  girls  in  the  reforma- 
tory work  half  a  day,  and  are  in  school 
the  other  half. 

This  experiment  of  the  control  of  a 
State -prison  by  women  is  regarded  as 
doubtful  by  some  critics,  who  say  that 
women  will  obey  a  man  when  they  will 
not  obey  a  woman.  Female  convicts,  be- 
cause they  have  fallen  lower  than  men, 
or  by  reason  of  their  more  nervous  organ-- 
ization,  are  commonly  not  so  easily  con- 
trolled as  male  convicts,  and  it  is  insisted 
that  they  indulge  in  less  "tantrums"  un- 
der male  than  under  female  authority. 
This  is  denied  by  the  superintendent  of 
this  prison,  though  she  has  incorrigible 
cases  who  'can  only  be  controlled  by 
solitary  confinement.  She  has  daily  re- 
ligious exercises,  Bible  reading  5,nd  ex- 
position, and  a  Sunday-school;  and  she 
doubts  if  she  could  control  the  convicts 
without  this  religious  influence.  It  not 
only  has  a  daily  quieting  effect,  but  has 
resulted  in  several  casQS  in  "  conversion." 
There  are  in  the  institution  several  girls 
and  women  of  color,  and  I  asked  the  su- 


perintendent if  the  white  inmates  exhibit- 
ed any  prejudice  against  them  on  account 
of  their  color.  To  my  surprise,  the  answer 
was  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
whites  look  up  to  the  colored  girls,  and 
seem  either  to  have  a  respect  for  them 
or  to  be  fascinated  by  them.  This  sur- 
prising statement  was  supplemented  by 
another,  that  the  influence  of  the  colored 
girls  on  the  whites  is  not  good;  the  white 
girl  who  seeks  the  company  of  the  color- 
ed girl  deteriorates,  and  the  colored  girl 
does  not  change. 

Indianapolis,  which  is  attractive  by  rea- 
son of  a  climate  that  avoids  extremes,  bases 
its  manufacturing  and  its  business  pros- 
perity upon  the  large  coal  beds  lying  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  the  splendid  and 
very  extensive  quarries  of  Bedford  lime- 
stone contiguous  to  the  coal-fields,  the 
abundant  -supply  of  various  sorts  of  hard 
wood  'for  the  making  of  furniture,  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  natural  gas.    The  gas- 
field  region,  which  is  said  to  be  very  much 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  country,  lies 
to  the  northwest,  and  comes  within  eight 
miles  ^f  the  city.    Pipes  are  already  laid 
to  the  city  limits,  and  the  whole  heating 
and  manufacturing  of  the  city  will  soon 
be  done  by  the  gas.    I  saw  this  fuel  in  use 
in  a  large  and  successful  pottery,  where 
are  made  superior  glazed  and  encaustic 
tiles,  and  nothing  could  be  better  for 
the  purpose.     The  heat  in  the  kilns  is 
intense;  it  can  be  perfectly  regulated; 
as   fuel   the   gas   is   free   from  smoke 
and  smut,  and  its  cost  is  merely  nomi- 
nal.   The  excitement  over  this  new  agent 
is  at  present  extraordinary.    The  field 
where  it  has  been  found  is  so  extensive 
as  to  make  the  supply  seem  inexhaustible. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  Indiana  at 
Eaton,  in   Delaware   County,  in  1886. 
From  January  1,  1887,  to  February,  1888, 
it  is  reported  that  1000  wells  were  open- 
ed in  the  gas  territory,  and   that  245 
companies  were  organized  for  various 
manufactures,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $25,000,000.    Whatever  the  figures  may 
be,  there  are  the  highest  expectations  of 
immense  increase  of  manufactures  in  In- 
dianapolis and  in  all  the  gas  region.  Of 
some  effects  of  this  revolution  in  fuel  we 
may  speak  when  we  come  to  the  gas  wells 
of  Ohio. 

I  had  conceived  of  Columbus  as  a  rural 
capital,  pleasant  and  slow,  rather  a  village 
than  a  city.    I  was  surprised  to  find  a  city 
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of  80,000  people,  growin<^  with  a  rapidity 
astonishing  even  for  a  Western  town,  with 
miles  of  prosperous  business  blocks  (High 
Street  is  four  miles  long),  and  wide  ave- 
nues of  residences  extending  to  suburban 
parks.  Broad  Street,  with  its  four  rows 
of  trees  and  fine  houses  and  beautiful 
lawns,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  avenues 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
that  are  attractive.  The  Capitol  Square, 
with  several  good  buildings  about  it, 
makes  an  agreeable  centre  of  the  city.  Of 
the  Capitol  building  not  much  is  to  be 
said.  The  exterior  is  not  wholly  bad,  but 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  truncated  something 
that  is  neither  a  dome  nor  a  revolving 
turret,  and  the  interior  is  badly  arranged 
for  room,  light,  and  ventilation.  Space 
is  wasted,  and  many  of  the  rooms,  among 
them  the  relic- rooni  and  the  flag-room, 
are  inconvenient  and  almost  inaccessible. 
The  best  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  attached  a  large  law  library. 
The  general  State  Library  contains  about 
54,000  volumes,  with  a  fair  but  not  large 
proportion  of  Western  history. 

Columbus  is  a  city  of  churches,  of  very 
fine  public  schools,  of  many  clubs,  literary 
and  social,  in  which  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment predominates,  and  of  an  intelligent, 
refined,  and  most  hospitable  society.  Here 
one  may  study  the  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  State,  many  of  the 
more  important  of  which  are  in  the  city, 
and  also  the  politics.  It  was  Ohio's  hard 
fate  to  be  for  many  years  an  ' '  October 
State,''  and  the  battle-field  and  corruption- 
field  of  many  outside  influences.  This  no 
doubt  demoralized  the  politics  of  the  State, 
and  lowered  the  tone  of  public  morality. 
With  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cline, I  believe  the  tone  is  being  raised. 
Recent  trials  for  election  frauds,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Cincinnati  police, 
show  that  a  better  spirit  prevails. 

Ohio  is  growing  in  wealth  as  it  is  in 
population,  and  is  in  many  directions  an 
ambitious  and  progressive  State.  Judged 
by  its  institutions  of  benevolence  and  of 
economies,  it  is  a  leading  State.  No  other 
State  provides  more  liberally  for  its  un- 
fortunates, in  asylums  for  the  insane,  the 
blind,  the  deaf  -mutes,  the  idiotic,  the  young 
waifs  and  strays,  nor  shows  a  more  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  a  great  commonwealth,  in  the 
creation  of  boards  of  education  and  of 
charities  and  of  health,  in  a  State  inspec- 
tion of  workshoi^s  and  factories,  in  estab- 


lishing bureaus  of  meteorology  and  of 
forestry,  and  a  fish  commission,  and  an 
agricultural  experi  ment  station.  The  State 
has  thirty-four  colleges  and  universities, 
a  i)ublic-school  system  which  has  abolish- 
ed distinctions  of  color,  and  which  by  the 
reports  is  as  efficient  as  any  in  the  Union. 
Cincinnati,  the  moral  tone  of  which,  the 
Ohio  people  say,  is  not  fairly  represented 
by  its  newspapers,  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  cultivation  in  music  and  its 
progress  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  State  to  have 
and  be  all  this  and  yet  rise  in  the  general 
scale  of  civilization  only  to  a  splendid 
mediocrity,  w^ithout  the  higher  institutions 
of  pure  learning,  and  without  a  very  high 
standard  of  i^ublic  morality.  Ohio  is  in 
no  less  danger  of  materialism,  with  all  its 
diffused  intelligence,  than  other  States. 
There  is  a  recognizable  limit  to  what  a 
diffused  level  of  education,  say  in  thirty- 
four  colleges,  can  do  for  the  higher  life  of 
a  State.  I  heard  an  address  in  the  Capi- 
tol by  ex-President  Hayes  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  adding  a  manual-training  school 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus. 
The  comment  of  some  of  the  legislators  on 
it  was  that  we  have  altogether  too  much 
book-learning ;  what  we  need  is  workshops 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  seems  to 
a  stranger  that  whatever  first-class  indus- 
trial and  technical  schools  Ohio  needs,  it 
needs  more  the  higher  education,  and  the 
teaching  of  philosophy,  logic,  and  ethics. 
In  1886  Governor  Foraker  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  Legislature  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  wealth  in  the  State,  the  revenue  was  in- 
adequate to  the  expenditure,  principally  by 
reason  of  the  undervaluation  of  taxable 
property  (there  being  a  yearly  decline  in 
the  reported  value  of  personal  x>i'operty), 
and  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  taxes.  There 
must  have  been  a  wide  insensibility  to  the 
wrong  of  cheating  the  State  to  have  j)i'o- 
duced  this  state  of  things,  and  one  cannot 
but  think  that  it  went  along  with  the  low 
political  tone  before  mentioned.  Of  course 
Ohio  is  not  a  solitary  sinner  among  States 
in  this  evasion  of  duty,  but  she  helps  to 
point  the  moral  that  the  higher  life  of  a 
State  needs  a  great  deal  of  education  that 
is  neither  commercial  nor  industrial  nor 
simply  philanthropic. 

It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
many  of  the  public  institutions  of  the 
State,  even  of  those  in  the  city.    But  edu- 
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cators  everywhere  may  study  with  profit 
the  management  of  the  public  schools 
under  the  City  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  Mr.  R.  W.  Stevenson  is  superin- 
tendent. The  High-School,  of  over  600 
pupils,  is  especially  to  be  commended. 
Manual  training  is  not  introduced  into 
the  schools,  and  the  present  better  senti- 
ment is  against  it;  but  its  foundation, 
drawing,  is  thoroughly  taught  from  the 
primaries  up  to  the  High-School,  and  the 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  all 
grades  in  modelling,  drawing,  and  form 
and  color  studies,  which  were  made  last 
year  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  gave 
these  Columbus  schools  a  very  high  rank 
in  the  country.  Any  visitor  to  them 
must  be  impressed  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  methods  employed,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  modern  notions,  and  also  the  con- 
servative spirit  of  common-sense. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  an  en- 
dowment from  the  State  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  a  source  of  ultimate 
wealth  in  its  great  farm  and  grounds, 
which  must  increase  in  value  as  the  city 
extends.  It  is  a  very  well  equipped  in- 
stitution for  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  agriculture,  and  might  easily 
be  built  up  into  a  university  in  all  de- 
partments, worthy  of  the  State.  At  pre- 
sent it  has  335  students,  of  whom  150  are 
in  the  academic  department,  41  in  special 
practical  courses,  and  143  in  the  prepar- 
atory school.  All  the  students  are  or- 
ganized in  companies,  under  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  for  military  discipline ; 
the  uniform,  the  drill,  the  lessons  of  order 
and  obedience,  are  invaluable  in  the  trans- 
forming of  carriage  and  manners.  The 
university  has  a  museum  of  geology 
which  ranks  among  the  important  ones 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  con- 
solidation of  other  State  institutions  with 
this  cannot  be  brought  about. 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus 
is  an  old  building,  not  in  keeping  with 
the  modern  notions  of  prison  construc- 
tion. In  1887  it  had  about  1300  convicts, 
some  100  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  management  is  subject  to  political 
changes,  and  its  officers  have  to  b^  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  at  the 
dictation  of  political  workers.  Under  this 
system  the  best  management  is  liable  to 
be  upset  by  an  election.  The  special  in- 
terest in  the  prison  at  tliis  time  was  in  the 
observation  of  the  working  of  the  parole 
law.    Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in 


May,  1885,  283  prisoners  have  been  pa- 
roled, and  while  several  of  the  convicts 
have  been  returned  for  a  violation  of 
parole,  nearly  the  whole  number  are  re- 
ported as  law  -  abiding  citizens.  The 
managers  are  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  working  of  the  law;  it  promotes 
good  conduct  in  the  prison,  and  reduces 
the  number  in  confinement.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  convicts  in  1887 
from  the  former  year  was  ascribed  par- 
tially to  the  passage  of  the  general  sen- 
tence law  in  1884,  and  the  habitual  crimes 
act  in  1885.  The  criminals  dread  these 
laws,  the  first  because  it  gives  no  fixed 
time  to  build  their  hopes  upon,  but  all  de- 
pends upon  their  previous  record  and 
good  conduct  in  prison,  while  the  latter 
affects  the  incorrigible,  who  are  careful  to 
shun  the  State  after  being  convicted  twice, 
and  avoid-*  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
success  of  these  laws  and  the  condition 
of  the  State  finances  delay  the  work  on 
the  Intermediate  Prison,  or  Reformatory, 
begun  at  Mansfield.  This  Reformatory  is 
intended  for.  first  offenders,  and  has  the 
distinct  purpose  of  prevention  of  further 
deterioration,  and  of  reformation  by  means 
of  the  discipline  of  education  and  labor. 
The  success  of  the  tentative  laws  in  this 
direction,  as  applied  to  the  general  prisons, 
is,  in  fact,  a  strong  argument  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  Mansfield  scheme. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  interesting 
study  of  the  "misfits"  of  humanity  than 
that  offered  in  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren.  Here  are  715 
imbeciles  in  all  stages  of  development 
from  absolute  mental  and  physical  inca- 
pacity. There  is  scarcely  a  problem  that 
exists  in  education,  in  the  relation  of  the 
body  and  mind,  in  the  inheritance  of 
mental  and  physical  traits,  in  regard  to 
the  responsibility  for  crime,  in  psychol- 
ogy or  physiology,  that  is  not  here  illus- 
trated. It  is  the  intention  of  the  school 
to  teach  the  idiot  child  some  trade  or  oc- 
cupation that  will  make  him  to  some  de- 
gree useful,  and  to  carry  him  no  further 
than  the  common  branches  in  learning. 
The  first  impression,  I  think,  made  upon 
a  visitor  is  the  almost  invariable  physical 
deformity  that  attends  imbecility  —  ill- 
proportioned,  distorted  bodies,  dwarfed, 
misshapen  gelatinoids,  with  bones  that 
have  no  stiffness.  The  next  irhpfession 
is  the  preponderance  of  the  animal  na- 
ture, the  persistence  of  the  lower  pas- 
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sions,  and  the  absence  of  moral  qualities 
in  the  general  immaturity.  And  perhaps 
the  next  impression  is  of  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  that  physical  training  has  in 
awakening  the  mind,  and  how  soon  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  creates  the 
power  of  self-control.  From  almost  blank 
imbecility  and  utter  lack  of  self-restraint 
the  majority  of  these  children,  as  we  saw 
them  in  their  school -rooms  and  work- 
shops, exhibited  a  sense  of  order,  of  entire 
decency,  and  very  considerable  intelli- 
gence. It  was  demonstrated  that  most 
imbeciles  are  capable  of  acquiring  the  ru- 
diments of  an  education  and  of  learning 
some  useful  occupation.  Some  of  the 
boys  work  on  the  farm,  others  learn 
trades.  The  boys  in  the  shoe-shop  were 
making  shoes  of  excellent  finish.  The 
girls  do  plain  sewing  and  house-work  ap- 
parently almost  as  well  as  girls  of  their 
age  outside.  Two  or  three  things  that  we 
saw  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  very  able  management  and  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  pupils.  There  was  a  drill 
of  half  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  the 
dumb-bell  exercise,  to  music,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  pupil,  which  in  time,  grace, 
and  exact  execution  of  complicated  move- 
ments would  have  done  credit  to  any 
school.  The  institution  has  two  bands, 
one  of  brass  and  one  of  strings,  which  per- 
form very  well.  The  string  band  played 
for  dancing  in  the  large  amusement  hall. 
Several  hundred  children  were  on  the 
floor  dancing  cotillons,  and  they  went 
through  the  variety  of  changes  not  only 
in  perfect  time  and  decorum,  but  without 
any  leader  to  call  the  figures.  It  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  performance  for 
any  children.  There  were  many  individ- 
ual cases  of  great  and  deplorable  interest. 
Cretins,  it  was  formerly  supposed,  were 
only  born  in  mountainous  regions.  There 
are  three  here  born  in  Ohio.  There  were 
five  imbeciles  of  what  I  should  call  the 
ape  type,  all  of  one  Ohio  family.  Two 
of  them  were  the  boys  exhibited  some 
years  ago  by  Barnum  as  the  Aztec  chil- 
dren— the  last  of  an  extinct  race.  He  ex- 
hibited them  as  a  boy  and  a  girl.  When 
they  had  grown  a  little  too  large  to  show 
as  children,  or  the  public  curiosity  was 
satisfied  about  the  extinct  race,  he  exhib- 
ited them  as  wild  Australians. 

The  humanity  of  so  training  these  im- 
beciles that  they  can  have  some  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  be  occasionally  of  some 
use^to  their  relations,  is  undeniable.  But 


since  the  State  makes  this  effort  in  the 
survival  of  the  unfittest,  it  must  go  fur- 
ther and  provide  a  permanent  home  for 
them.  The  girls  who  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  and  sew  and  do  house-work, 
and  are  of  decent  appearance,  as  many  of 
them  are,  are  apt  to  marry  when  they 
leave  the  institution.  Their  offspring  are 
invariably  idiots.  I  saw  in  this  school 
the  children  of  mothers  who  had  been 
trained  here.  It  is  no  more  the  intention 
of  the  State  to  increase  the  number  of  im- 
beciles than  it  is  the  number  of  criminals. 
Many  of  our  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions at  present  do  both. 

I  should  like  to  approach  the  subject  of 
Natural  Gas  in  a  proper  spirit,  but  I  have 
neither  the  imagination  nor  the  rhetoric 
to  do  justice  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  it.  In  the  restrained  language  of  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Findlay,  its  people 
"have  caught  the  divine  afflatus  which 
came  with  the  discovery  of  natural  gas." 
If  Findlay  had  only  natural  gas,  "she 
would  be  the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
any  municipality  on  earth";  but  she  has 
much  more,  "and  in  all  things  has  no 
equal  or  superior  between  the  oceans  and 
the  lakes  and  the  gulf,  and  is  marching 
on  to  the  grandest  destiny  ever  prepared 
for  any  people,  in  any  land,  or  in  any  pe- 
riod, since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  to- 
gether, and  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  budded  and  blossomed  for  man." 
In  fact,  "this  she  has  been  doing  in  the 
past  two  years  in  the  grandest  and  most 
satisfactory  way,  and  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  is  as  certain  as  the  stars 
that  hold  their  midnight  revel  around  the 
throne  of  Omnipotence." 

Notwithstanding  this  guarded  an- 
nouncement, it  is  evident  that  the  discov- 
ery of  natural  gas  has  begun  a  revolution 
in  fuel,  which  will  have  permanent  and 
far-reaching  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences, whether  the  supply  of  gas  is  lim- 
ited or  inexhaustible. 

Those  who  have  once  used  fuel  in  this 
form  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  crude 
and  wasteful  heating  by  coal.  All  the 
cities  and  large  towns  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  are  made  disagreeable  by  bitumi- 
nous coal  smoke.  The  extent  of  this  an- 
noyance and  its  detraction  from  the  plea- 
sure of  daily  living  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. The  atmosphere  is  more  or  less 
vitiated,  and  the  sky  obscured,  houses,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  are  dirty,  and  clean  lin- 
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en  and  clean  hands  and  face  are  not  ex- 
pected. All  this  is  changed  where  gas  is 
used  for  fuel.  The  city  becomes  cheerful, 
and  the  people  can  see  each  other.  But 
this  is  not  all.  One  of  the  great  burdens 
of  our  Northern  life,  fire  building  and  re- 
plenishing, disappears,  house-keeping  is 
simplified,  the  expense  of  servants  re- 
duced, cleanliness  restored.  Add  to  this 
that  in  the  gas  regions  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
merely  nominal,  and  in  towns  distant 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  it  is  not  half 
that  of  coal.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
revolution  in  fuel  will  make  as  great  a 
change  in  social  life  as  in  manufacturing, 
and  that  all  the  change  may  not  be  agree- 
able. This  natural  gas  is  a  very  subtle 
fluid,  somewhat  difficult  to  control,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  invention  will  make 
it  as  safe  in  our  houses  as  illuminating 
gas  is.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  its  use,  the 
heat  from  it  is  intense  and  withering.  In 
a  closed  stove  it  is  intolerable ;  in  an  open 
grate,  with  a  simulated  pile  of  hard  coal 
or  logs,  it  is  better,  but  much  less  agree- 
able than  soft  coal  or  wood.  It  does  not, 
as  at  present  used,  promote  a  good  air  in 
the  room,  and  its  intense  dryness  ruins 
the  furniture.  But  its  cheapness,  con- 
venience, and  neatness  will  no  doubt  pre- 
vail, and  we  are  entering  upon  a  gas  age, 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  progress,  we 
shall  doubtless  surrender  something  that 
will  cause  us  to  look  back  to  •  the  more 
X:)rimitive  time  with  regret.  If  the  gas 
wells  fail,  artificial  gas  for  fuel  will  doubt- 
less be  manufactured. 

I  went  up  to  the  gas-fields  of  northern 
Ohio  in  company  with  Professor  Edward 
Orton,  the  State  Geologist,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  subject,  and  pretty  well  de- 
fined the  fields  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
gas  is  found  at  a  depth  of  between  1100  and 
1200  feet,  after  passing  through  a  great 
body  of  shale  and  encountering  salt-water, 
in  a  porous  Trenton  limestone.  The  drill- 
ing and  tubing  enter  this  limestone  several 
feet  to  get  a  good  holding.  This  porous 
limestone  holds  the  gas  like  a  sponge,  and 
it  rushes  forth  with  tremendous  force 
when  released.  It  is  now  well  settled 
that  these  are  reservoirs  of  gas  that  are 
tapped,  and  not  sources  of  perpetual  sup- 
ply by  constant  manufacture.  How  large 
the  supply  may  be  in  any  case  cannot  be 
told,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  it.  It  can  be 
exhausted,  like  a  vein  of  coal.  But  the 
fields  are  so  large,  both  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  that  it  seems  probable  that  by  sink- 


ing new  wells  the  supply  will  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  The  evidence 
that  it  is  not  inexhaustible  in  any  one 
well  is  that  in  all  in  which  the  flow  of  gas 
has  been  tested  at  intervals  the  force  of 
pressure  is  found  to  diminish.  For  months 
after  the  discovery  the  wells  were  allow- 
ed to  run  to  waste,  and  billions  of  feet  of 
gas  were  lost.  A  better  economy  now 
prevails,  and  this  wastefulness  is  stopped. 
The  wells  are  all  under  control,  and  large 
groups  of  them  are  connected  by  common 
service  pipes.  The  region  about  Fostoria 
is  organized  under  the  Northwestern  Gas 
Company,  and  controls  a  large  territory. 
It  supplies  the  city  of  Toledo,  which  uses 
no  other  fuel,  through  pipes  thirty  miles 
long,  Fremont,  and  other  towns.  The  loss 
per  mile  in  transit  through  the  pipes  is  now 
known,  so  that  the  distance  can  be  calcu- 
lated at  which  it  will  pay  to  send  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  miles. 
The  gas  when  it  comes  from  the  well  is 
about  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  and 
the  common  pressure  is  400  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  velocity  with  which  it 
rushes,  unchecked,  from  the  pipe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well  may  be  said  to  be 
about  that  of  a  minie-ball  from  an  ordi- 
nary rifle.  The  Ohio  area  of  gas  is  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  square  miles.  The 
claim  for  the  Indiana  area  is  that  it  is 
20,000  square  miles,  but  the  geologists 
make  it  much  less. 

The  speculation  in  real  estate  caused  by 
this  discovery  has  been  perhaps  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  now  in  a  lull, 
waiting  for  the  promised  developments. 
But  these  have  been  almost  as  marvellous 
as  the  speculation.  Findlay  was  a  sleepy 
little  village  in  the  black  swamp  district, 
one  of  the  most  backward  regions  of  Ohio. 
For  many  years  there  had  been  surface 
indications  of  gas,  and  there  is  now  a 
house  standing  in  the  city  which  used  gas 
for  fuel  forty  years  ago.  When  the  first 
gas  well  was  opened,  ten  years  ago,  the  vil- 
lage had  about  4500  inhabitants.  It  has 
now  probably  15,000,  it  is  a  city,  and  its 
limits  have  been  extended  to  cover  an  area 
six  miles  long  by  four  miles  wide.  This 
is  dotted  over  with  hastily  built  houses, 
and  is  rapidly  being  occupied  by  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  city  owns  all 
the  gas  wells,  and  supplies  fuel  to  factories 
and  private  houses  at  the  simple  cost  of 
maintaining  the  service-pipes.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  and  the  demand  for 
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gas  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  put  all 
the  pipes  underground,  and  they  are  en- 
countered on  the  surface  all  over  the  re- 
gion. The  town  is  pervaded  by  the  odor 
of  the  gas,  which  is  like  that  of  petroleum, 
and  the  traveller  is  notified  of  his  nearness 
to  the  town  by  the  smell  before  he  can 
see  the  houses.  The  surface  pipes,  hastily 
laid,  occasionally  leak,  and  at  these  weak 
places  the  gas  is  generally  ignited  in  order 
to  prevent  its  tainting  the  atmosphere. 
This  immediate  neighborhood  has  an  oil 
field  contiguous  to  the  gas,  x)lenty  of  lime- 
stone (the  kilns  are  burned  by  gas),  good 
building  stone,  clay  fit  for  making  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  superior  hard- wood  forests. 
The  clieax^  fuel  has  already  attracted  here 
manufacturing  industries  of  all  sorts,  and 
new  plants  are  continually  made.  I  have 
a  list  of  over  thirty  different  mills  and  fac- 
tories which  are  either  in  full  operation 
or  getting  under  way.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  the  works  for 
making  window -glass  and  table  glass. 
The  superiority  of  this  fuel  for  the  glass 
furnaces  seems  to  be  admitted. 

Although  the  wells  about  Findlay  are 
under  control,  the  tubing  is  anchored, 
and  the  awful  force  is  held  under  by 
gates  and  levers  of  steel,  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  a  feeling  of  awe  in  this  region 
at  the  subterranean  energies  which  seem 
adequate  to  blow  the  whole  country  hea- 
venward. Some  of  the  wells  were  opened 
for  us.  Opening  a  well  is  unscrewing  the 
service-pipe  and  letting  the  full  force  of 
the  gas  issue  from  the  pipe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  well.  When  one  of  these  wells  is 
thus  opened  the  whole  town  is  aware  of 
it  by  the  roaring  and  the  quaking  of  the 
air.  The  first  one  exhibited  was  in  a 
field  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  At 
the  first  freedom  from  the  screws  and 
clamps  the  gas  rushed  out  in  such  densi- 
ty that  it  was  visible.  Although  we  stood 
several  rods  from  it,  the  roar  w^as  so  great 
that  one  could  not  make  himself  heard 
shouting  in  the  ear  of  his  neighbor.  The 
geologist  stuffed  cotton  in  his  ears  and 
tied  a  shawl  about  his  head,  and,  assist- 
ed by  the  chemist,  stood  close  to  the  pipe 
to  measure  the  flow.  The  chemist,  w^ho 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  protect 
himself,  was  quite  deaf  for  some  time  af- 
ter the  experiment.  A  four-inch  pipe, 
about  sixty  feet  in  length,  was  then 
screwed  on,  and  the  gas  ignited  as  it  is- 
sued from  the  end  on  the  ground.  The 
roaring  was  as  before.    For  several  feet 


from  the  end  of  the  tube  there  was  no 
flame,  but  beyond  was  a  sea  of  fire  sweep- 
ing the  ground  and  rioting  high  in  the 
air — billows  of  red  and  yellow  and  blue 
flame,  fierce  and  hot  enough  to  consume 
everything  within  reach.  It  was  an  aw- 
ful display  of  x)Ower. 

We  had  a  like  though  onU'  a  momen- 
tary display  at  the  famous  Karg  well, 
an  eight -million -feet  well.  This  could 
only  be  turned  on  for  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time,  for  it  is  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral system.  If  the  gas  is  turned  off,  the 
fires  in  houses  and  factories  would  go 
out,  and  if  it  were  turned  on  again  with- 
out notice,  the  rooms  would  be  full  of 
gas,  and  an  explosion  follow  an  attempt 
to  relight  it.  This  danger  is  now  being 
removed  by  the  invention  of  an  automat- 
ic valve  in  the  pipe  supplying  each  fire, 
which  will  close  and  lock  when  the  flow 
of  gas  ceases,  and  admit  no  more  gas  un- 
til it  is  opened.  The  ordinary  pressure 
for  house  service  is  about  two  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  The  Karg  well  is  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  the  discharge- 
pipe  through  which  the  gas  (though  not 
in  its  full  force)  was  turned  for  our  as- 
tonishment extends  over  the  water.  The 
roar  was  like  that  of  Niagara;  all  the 
town  shakes  when  the  Karg  is  loose. 
When  lighted,  billows  of  flame  rolled 
over  the  water,  brilliant  in  color  and  fan- 
tastic in  form,  with  a  fury  and  rage  of 
conflagration  enough  to  strike  the  specta- 
tor with  terror.  I  have  never  seen  any 
other  display  of  natural  force  so  impres- 
sive as  this.  When  this  flame  issues  from 
an  upright  pipe,  the  great  mass  of  fire 
rises  eighty  feet  into  the  air,  leaping  and 
twisting  in  fiendish  fury.  For  six  weeks 
after  this  well  was  first  opened  its  con- 
stant roaring  shook  the  nerves  of  the 
town,  and  by  night  its  flaming  torch  lit 
up  the  heaven  and  banished  darkness. 
With  the  aid  of  this  new  agent  any  thing- 
seems  possible. 

The  feverishness  of  speculation  will 
abate ;  many  anticipations  will  not  be  re- 
alized. It  will  be  discovered  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  manufacturing,  even  with 
fuel  that  costs  next  to  nothing.  The  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  no  doubt  has  its  defined 
limits.  But  nothing  seems  more  certain 
to  me  than  that  gas,  manufactured  if  not 
natural,  is  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  future  in 
the  West,  and  that  the  importance  of  this 
economic  change  in  social  life  is  greater 
than  we  can  at  present  calculate. 
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BY   WILLIAM  : 

VI. 

TOWARD  five  o'clock  Annie  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  knock  at  her  door, 
which  ought  to  have  prepared  her  for 
something  unusual,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton's habit  to  come  and  go  without  knock- 
ing. But  she  called  "  Come  in !"  without 
rising  from  her  letter,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
entered  with  a  stranger.  The  little  girl 
clung  to  his  forefinger,  pressing  her  head 
against  his  leg,  and  glancing  shyly  up  at 
Annie.  She  sprang  up,  and,  "  This  is  Mr. 
Peck,  Miss  Kilburn,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

"How  do  you  do  V  said  Mr.  Peck,  tak- 
ing the  hand  she  gave  him. 

He  was  gaunt,  without  being  tall,  and 
his  clothes  hung  loosely  about  him,  as  if 
he  had  fallen  away  in  them  since  they 
were  made.  His  face  was  almost  the  face 
of  the  caricature  American :  deep,  slight- 
ly curved  vertical  lines  enclosed  his 
mouth  in  their  parenthesis;  a  thin,  dust- 
colored  beard  fell  from  his  cheeks  and 
chin ;  his  upper  lip  was  shaven.  But  in- 
stead of  the  slight  frown  of  challenge  and 
self-assertion  which  marks  this  face  in 
the  type,  his  large  blue  eyes,  set  near  to- 
gether, gazed  sadly  from  under  a  smooth 
forehead,  extending  itself  well  up  toward 
the  crown,  w^here  his  dry  hair  dropped 
over  it, 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Peck," 
said  Annie;  "I've  wanted  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  found  shelter  in 
my  old  home  when  you  first  came  to 
Hatboro'." 

Mr.  Peck's  trousers  were  short  and 
badly  kneed,  and  his  long  coat  hung 
formlessly  from  his  shoulders;  she  in-, 
voluntarily  took  a  patronizing  tone  tow- 
ard him  which  was  not  habitual  with  her. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  the  dry, 
serious  voice  which  seemed  the  fit  vocal 
expression  of  his  presence;  "I  have  be6n 
afraid  that  it  seemed  like  an  intrusion  to 
you." 

"Oh,  not  the  least,"  retorted  Annie. 
' '  You  were  very  welcome.  I  hope  you're 
comfortably  placed  where  you  are  now  ?" 

"  Quite  so,"  said  the  minister. 

"I'd  heard  so  much  of  your  little  girl 
from  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  her  attachment  to 
the  house,  that  I  ventured  to  send  for  her 
to-day.    But  I  believe  I  gave  her  rather 
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a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  she 
liked  the  place  better  under  Mrs.  Bolton's 
regime.'''' 

She  expected  some  deprecatory  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  from  him,  which  w^ould 
relieve  her  of  the  lingering  shame  she 
felt  for  having  managed  so  badly,  but 
he  made  none. 

"It  was  my  fault.  I'm  not  used  to 
children,  and  I  hadn't  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  ask  her  name—" 

' '  Her  name  is  Idella, "  said  the  minister. 

Annie  thought  it  very  ugly,  but,  with 
the  intention  of  saying  something  kind, 
she  said,  "What  a  quaint  name!" 

"It  was  her  mother's  choice,"  returned 
the  minister.  "Her  own  name  was  Ella, 
and  my  mother's  name  w^as  Ida;  she  com- 
bined the  two. " 

"  Oh  !''  said  Aunie.  She  abhorred  those 
made-up  names  in  which  the  New  Eng- 
land country  people  sometimes  indulge 
their  fancy,  and  Idella  struck  her  as  a  par- 
ticularly repulsive  invention ;  but  she  felt 
that  she  must  not  visit  the  fault  upon  the 
little  creature.  "Don't  you  think  you 
could  give  me  another  trial  some  time, 
Idella?"  She  stooped  down  and  took  the 
child's  unoccupied  hand,  which  she  let 
her  keep,  only  twisting  her  face  away  to 
hide  it  in  her  father's  pantaloon  leg. 
' '  Come  now,  won't  you  give  me  a  forgiv- 
ing little  kiss  ?"  Idella  looked  round,  and 
Annie  made  bold  to  gather  her  up. 

Idella  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  took  An- 
nie's cheeks  between  her  hands. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 
"  You  never  can  tell  what  that  child  will 
do  next.'' 

"I  never  can  tell  what  I  w^ill  do  next 
myself, "  said  Annie.  She  liked  the  feeling 
of  the  little,  warm,  soft  body  in  her  arms, 
against  her  breast,  and  it  was  flattering 
to  have  triumphed  where  she  had  seemed 
to  fail  so  desperately.  They  had  all  been 
standing,  and  she  now  said,  "Won't  you 
sit  down,  Mr.  Peck  ?"  She  added,  by  an 
impulse  which  she  instantly  thought  ill- 
advised,  "There  is  something  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  you  about." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Peck,  seating 
himself  beyond  the'stove,    "  We  must  be 
getting  home  before  a  great  while.    It  is 
nearly  tea-time„" 
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"I  won't  detain  you  unduly,"  said 
Annie, 

Mrs.  Bolton  left  them  at  her  hint  of 
something  special  to  say  to  the  minister. 
Annie  could  not  have  had  the  face  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Brandreth's  theatricals  in 
that  g-rim  presence  ;  and  as  it  was,  she 
resolved  to  put  forward  their  serious  ob- 
ject. She  beg-an  abruptly:  "Mr.  Peck, 
I've  been  asked  to  interest  myself  for  a 
Social  Union  which  the  ladies  of  South 
Hatboro'  are  trying  to  establish  for  the 
operatives.  I  suppose  you  haven't  heard 
anything  of  the  scheme?" 

"  No,  I  hadn't,"  said  Mr.  Peck. 

He  was  one  of  those  people  who  sit  very 
high,  and  he  now  seemed  taller  and  more 
impressive  than  when  he  stood. 

"It  is  certainly  a  very  good  object," 
Annie  resumed;  and  she  went  on  to  ex- 
plain it  at  second-hand  from  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  as  well  as  she  could.  The  little 
girl  was  standing  in  her  lap,  and  got  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Peck,  so  that  she  had 
to  look  first  around  one  side  of  her  and 
then  another  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it. 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  said,  gravely, 
"Yes,  "and  "Yes,  "and  "Yes,  "at  each  sig- 
nificant point  of  her  statement.  At  the 
end  he  asked:  "  And  are  the  means  forth- 
coming? Have  they  raised  the  money 
for  renting  and  furnishing  the  rooms?" 

'"Well,  no,  they  haven't  yet,  or  not 
quite,  as  I  understand." 

"Have  they  tried  to  interest  the  work- 
ing people  themselves  in  it  ?  If  they  are 
to  value  its  benefits,  it  ought  to  cost  them 
something — self-denial,  privation  even." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Annie  began. 

"I'm  not  satisfied,"  the  minister  pur- 
sued, "that  it  is  wise  to  provide  people 
with  even  harmless  amusements  that  take 
them  much  away  from  their  homes.  These 
things  are  invented  by  well-to-do  people 
who  have  no  occupation,  and  think  that 
others  want  pastimes  as  much  as  them- 
selves. But  what  working  people  want 
is  rest,  and  what  they  need  are  decent 
homes  where  they  can  take  it.  Besides, 
unless  they  help  to  support  this  union  out 
of  their  own  means,  the  better  sort  among 
them  will  feel  wounded  by  its  existence, 
as  a  sort  of  superfluous  charity." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Annie.  She  saw  this 
side  of  the  affair  with  surprise.  The  min- 
ister seemed  to  have  thought  more  about 
such  matters  than  she  had,  and  she  insen- 
sibly receded  from  her  first  hasty  gener- 
alization of  him,  and  paused  to  reapproach 


him  on  another  level.  The  little  girl  be- 
gan to  play  with  her  glasses,  and  accident- 
ally knocked  them  from  her  nose.  The 
minister's  face  and  figure  became  a  blur, 
and  in  the  purblindness  to  which  she  was 
reduced  she  had  a  moment  of  clouded  voli- 
tion in  which  she  was  tempted  to  renounce, 
and  even  oppose,  the  scheme  for  a  Social 
Union,  in  spite  of  her  promise  to  Mr.  Bran- 
dretli.  But  she  remembered  that  she  was 
a  consistent  and  faithful  person,  and  she 
said :  ' '  The  ladies  have  a  plan  for  raising 
the  money,  and  they've  applied  to  me  to 
second  it — to  use  my  influence  somehow 
among  the  villagers  to  get  them  interest- 
ed ;  and  the  working  people  can  help  too 
if  they  choose.  But  I'm  quite  a  stranger 
amongst  those  I'm  expected  to  influence, 
and  I  don't  at  all  know  how  they  will 
take  it."  The  minister  listened,  neither 
prompting  nor  interrupting.  "The  la- 
dies' plan  is  to  have  an  entertainment  at 
one  of  the  cottages,  and  charge  an  admis- 
sion, and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  union. " 
She  paused.  Mr.  Peck  still  remained  si- 
lent, but  she  knew  he  was  attentive.  She 
pushed  on.  "They  intend  to  have  a — a 
representation,  in  the  open  air,  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  or  scenes  from  one — " 

"Do  you  wish  me,"  interrupted  the 
minister,  "to  promote  the  establishment 
of  this  union  ?  Is  that  why  you  speak  to 
me  of  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  ichy  I  speak  to 
you  of  it,"  she  replied,  with  a  laugh  of 
embarrassment,  to  which  he  was  cold,  ap- 
parently. "  I  certainly  couldn't  ask  you 
to  take  part  in  an  affair  that  you  didn't 
approve." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  disapprove  of  it. 
Properly  managed,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing." 

' '  Yes,  of  course.  But  I  understand 
why  you  might  not  sympathize  with  that 
part  of  it,  and  that  is  why  I  told  you  of 
it,"  said  Annie. 

"What  part?" 

"  Tlie— the— theatricals." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  minister. 

"I  know — Mrs.  Bolton  told  me  you 
were  very  liberal,"  Annie  blundered  on; 
"but  I  didn't  expect  you  as  a —  But  of 
course — " 

"I  read  Shakespeare  a  great  deal,"  said 
Mr.  Peck.  "I  have  never  been  in  the 
theatre;  but  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
his  plays  represented  where  it  could  cause 
no  one  to  offend." 

"Yes,  "said  Annie,  "and  this  would  be 
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by  amateurs,  and  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible 'offence  in  it.'  I  wished  to  know 
how  the  g-eneral  idea  would  strike  you. 
Of  course  the  ladies  would  be  only  too 
glad  of  your  advice  and  co-operation. 
Their  plan  is  to  sell  tickets  to  every  one 
for  the  theatricals,  and  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  invited  persons  for  a  supper,  and  a 
little  dance  afterward  on  the  lawn." 

"  I  don't  know  if  1  understand  exactly," 
said  the  minister. 

Annie  repeated  her  statement  more  def- 
initely, and  explained,  from  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,  as  before,  that  the  invitations  were 
to  be  given  so  as  to  eliminate  the  shop- 
hand  element  from  the  supper  and  dance. 

Mr.  Peck  listened  quietly.  "That 
would  prevent  my  taking  part  in  the  af- 
fair, "he  said,  as  quietly  as  he  had  listened. 

"  Of  course — dancing,"  Annie  began. 

"  It  is  not  that.  Many  people  who  hold 
strictly  to  the  old  opinions  now  allow  their 
children  to  learn  dancing.  But  I  could 
not  join  at  all  with  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Social  Un- 
ion in  a  social  disunion — in  the  exclusion 
of  its  beneficiaries  from  the  society  of 
their  benefactors." 

He  was  not  sarcastic,  but  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  situation  as  he  had  sketched 
it  was  apparent.  She  remembered  now 
that  she  had  felt  something  incongruous 
in  it  when  Mr.  Brandreth  exposed  it,  but 
not  deeply. 

The  minister  continued,  gently:  "The 
ladies  who  are  trying  to  get  up  this  Social 
Union  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
working  people  can  neither  see  nor  feel  a 
slight;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  do  so." 

Annie  had  the  obtuseness  about  those 
she  fancied  below  her  which  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  being  brought  up  in  a  su- 
perior station.  She  believed  that  there 
was  something  to  say  on  the  other  side, 
and  she  attempted  to  say  it. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  could  call  it  a 
slight  exactly.  Peoj)le  can  ask  those  they 
j)refer  to  a  social  entertainment." 

"  Yes — if  it  is  for  their  own  pleasure." 

"But  even  in  a  public  affair  like  this 
the  work-people  would  feel  uncomforta- 
ble and  out  of  place,  wouldn't 'they,  if 
they  staid  to  the  supper  and  the  dance  ? 
They  might  be  exposed  to  greater  suffer- 
ing among  those  whose  manners  and 
breeding  were  different,  and  it  might  be 
very  embarrassing  all  round.  Isn't  there 
that  side  to  be  regarded  ?" 

"You  beg  the  question,"  said  the  min- 


ister, as  unsparingly  as  if  she  were  a  man. 
"The  point  is  whether  a  Social  Union 
beginning  in  social  exclusion  could  ever 
do  any  good.  What  i)art  do  these  ladies 
expect  to  take  in  maintaining  it?  Do 
they  intend  to  spend  their  evenings  there, 
to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  shoe- 
shop  and  straw-shop  hands  ?" 

"I  don't  suppose  they  do,  but  I  don't 
know,"  said  Annie,  dryly;  and  she  re- 
plied by  helplessly  quoting  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth: "They  intend  to  organize  a  sys- 
tem of  lectures,  concerts,  and  readings. 
They  wish  to  get  on  common  ground  with 
them." 

' '  They  can  never  get  on  common 
ground  with  them  in  that  way,"  said  the 
minister.  "No  doubt  they  think  they 
want  to  do  them  good ;  but  good  is  from 
the  heart",  and  there  is  no  heart  in  what 
they  propose.  The  working  people  would 
know  that  at  once." 

"Then  you  mean  to  say,"  Annie  ask- 
ed, half  alarmed  and  half  amused,  ' '  that 
there  can  be  no  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  poor  and  the  well-to-do  unless  it  is 
based^pon  social  equality  ?" 

' '  I  will  answer  your  question  by  ask- 
ing another.  Suppose  you  were  one  of 
the  poor,  and  the  well-to-do  offered  to  be 
friendly  with  you  on  such  terms  as  you 
have  mentioned,  how  should  you  feel  tow- 
ard them  ?" 

"If  you  make  it  a  personal  question — " 

"It  makes  itself  a  personal  question," 
said  the  minister,  dispassionately. 

"Well,  then,  I  trust  I  should  have  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  social  equality  be- 
tween people  who  were  better  dressed, 
better  taught,  and  better  bred  than  my- 
self was  impossible,  and  that  for  me  to 
force  myself  into  their  company  was  not 
only  bad  taste,  but  it  was  foolish.  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  say  that  the  great 
superiority  of  the  American  practice  of 
democracy  over  the  French  ideal  was  that 
it  didn't  involve  any  assumption  of  so- 
cial equality.  He  said  that  equality  be- 
fore the  law  and  in  politics  was  sacred, 
but  that  the  principle  could  never  gov- 
ern society,  and  that  Americans  all  in- 
stinctively recognized  it.  And  I  believe 
that  to  try  to  mix  the  different  classes 
would  be  un-American." 

Mr.  Peck  smiled,  jand  this  was  the  first 
break  in  his  seriousness.  "We  don't 
know  what  is  or  will  be  American  yet. 
But  we  will  suppose  you  are  quite  right. 
The  question   is,  how  would  you  feel 
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toward  the  people  whose  company  you 
wouldn't  force  yourself  into?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  Annie  was  sur- 
prised into  saying",  "I  suppose  I  shouldn't 
feel  very  kindly  toward  them." 

"Even  if  you  knew  that  they  felt  kind- 
ly toward  you  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  that  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse,"  she  said,  with  an  uneasy 
laug-h. 

The  minister  was  silent  on  his  side  of 
the  stove. 

"But  do  I  understand  you  to  say," 
she  demanded,  "that  there  can  be  no 
love  at  all,  no  kindness,  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor?  God  tells  us  all  to  love 
one  another." 

"Surely,"  said  the  minister.  "  Would 
you  suffer  such  a  slight  as  your  friends 
propose,  to  be  offered  to  any  one  you 
loved  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued, 
thoughtfully :  "I  suppose  that  if  a  poor 
person  could  do  a  rich  person  a  kindness 
which  cost  him  some  sacrifice,  he  might 
love  him.  In  that  case  there  could  be 
love  between  the  rich  and  the  poor." 

"And  there  could  be  no  love  if  a  rich 
man  did  the  same  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  the  minister  said — "upon 
the  same  ground.  Only,  the  rich  man 
would  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  first  that 
he  would  really  feel." 

"Then  you  mean  to  say  that  people 
can't  do  any  good  at  all  with  their  mon- 
ey ?"  Annie  asked.  In  her  heai't  slie  had 
hoped  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  her 
money,  to  make  herself  loved  and  valued 
through  it,  to  become  the  friend  of  many 
deserving  and  even  undeserving  poor 
with  it. 

"  Money  is  a  palliative,  but  it  can't  cure. 
It  can  sometimes  create  a  bond  of  grati- 
tude perhaps,  but  it  can't  create  sympa- 
thy between  rich  and  poor." 

"  But  why  can't  it?" 

"Because  sympathy — common  feeling 
— the  sense  of  fraternity — can  spring  only 
from  like  experiences,  like  hopes,  like 
fears.    And  money  cannot  buy  these." 

He  rose,  and  looked  a  moment  about 
him,  as  if  trying  to  recall  something. 
Then,  with  a  stiff  obeisance,  he  said, 
"  Good-evening,"  and  went  out,  while  she 
remained  daunted  and  bewildered,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  as  unconscious  of 
having  kept  it  as  he  of  having  left  it  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Bolton  must  have  reminded  him  of 


his  oversight,  for  after  being  gone  so  long- 
as  it  would  have  taken  him  to  walk  to  her 
parlor  and  back,  he  returned,  and  said, 
simply,  "I  forgot  Idella." 

He  put  out  his  hands  to  take  her,  but 
she  turned  perversely  from  him,  and  hid 
her  face  in  Annie's  neck,  pushing  his 
hands  away  with  a  backward  reach  of  her 
little  arm. 

"Come,  Idella!"  he  said.  Idella  only 
snuggled  the  closer. 

Mrs.  Bolton  came  in  with  the  little  girl's 
wraps ;  they  were  very  common  and  poor, 
and  the  thought  of  getting  her  something 
prettier  went  through  Annie's  mind. 

At  sight  of  Mrs.  Bolton  the  child  turned 
from  Annie  to  her  older  friend. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  a  woman-child 
for  your  daughter,  Mr.  Peck,"  said  Annie, 
remotely  hurt  at  the  little  one's  fickleness. 

Neither  Mr.  Peck  nor  Mrs.  Bolton 
smiled,  and  with  some  vague  intention 
of  showing  him  that  she  could  meet  the 
poor  on  common  ground  by  sharing  their 
labors,  she  knelt  down  and  helped  Mrs. 
Bolton  tie  on  and  button  on  Idella's  things. 

VII. 

Next  morning  the  day  broke  clear  after 
the  long  storm,  and  Annie  woke  in  revolt 
against  the  sort  of  subjection  in  which 
she  had  parted  from  Mr.  Peck.  She  felt 
the  need  of  showing  Mrs.  Bolton  that,  al- 
though she  had  been  civil  to  him,  she  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  ideas;  but  she 
could  not  think  of  any  way  to  formulate 
her  opposition,  and  all  she  could  say  in 
oflPence  was,  "  Does  Mr.  Peck  usually  for- 
get his  child  when  he  starts  home  ?" 

"I  don't  know  as  he  doos,"  answered 
Mrs.  Bolton,  simply.  "  He's  rather  of  an 
absent-minded  man,  and  I  suppose  he's 
like  other  men  when  he  gets  talking." 

"  The  child's  clothes  were  disgracefully 
shabby!"  said  Annie,  vexed  that  her  at- 
tack could  come  to  no  more  than  this. 

"I  presume,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  "that 
if  he  kept  more  of  his  money  for  himself, 
he  could  dress  her  better." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  with  these  philan- 
thropists," said  Annie,  thinking  of  Hol- 
lingsworth,  in  Blithedale  Romance,  the 
only  philanthropist  whom  she  had  really 
ever  known.  "They  are  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  any 
one  to  the  general  good." 

Mrs.  Bolton  stood  a  moment,  and  then 
went  out  without  replying ;  but  she  looked 
as  offended  as  Annie  could  have  wished. 
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About  ten  o'clock  the  bell  rang,  and 
she  came  gloomily  into  the  study,  and 
announced  that  Mrs.  Munger  was  in  the 
parlor. 

Annie  had  already  heard  an  authorita- 
tiv^e  rustling  of  skirts,  and  she  was  in- 
stinctively prepared  for  the  large,  vigor- 
ous woman  who  turned  upon  her  from 
the  picture  she  had  been  looking  at  on 
the  wall,  and  came  toward  her  with  the 
confident  air  of  one  sure  they  must  be 
friends.  Mrs.  Munger  was  dressed  in  a 
dark,  firm  woollen  stuff,  which  communi- 
cated its  color,  if  not  its  material,  to  the 
matter-of-fact  bonnet  which  she  wore  on 
her  plainly  dressed  hair.  In  one  of  her 
hands,  which  were  cased  in  driv^ing 
gloves  of  somewhat  insistent  evidence, 
she  carried  a  robust  black  silk  sun-um- 
brella, and  the  effect  of  her  dress  other- 
wise might  be  summarized  in  the  state- 
ment that  where  other  women  would  have 
worn  lace,  she  seemed  to  wear  leather. 
She  had  not  only  leather  gloves,  and  a 
broad  leather  belt  at  her  waist,  but  a  lea- 
ther collar ;  her  watch  was  secured  by  a 
leather  cord  passing  round  her  neck,  and 
the  stubby  tassel  of  her  umbrella  stick 
was  leather:  she  might  be  said  to  be  in 
harness.  She  had  a  large,  handsome 
face,  no  longer  fresh,  but  with  an  effect 
of  exemplary  cleanness,  and  a  pair  of 
large  gray  eyes  that  suggested  the  notion 
of  being  newly  washed,  and  that  now 
looked  at  Annie  with  the  assumption  of 
fully  understanding  her. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Kilburn !"  she  said,  without 
any  of  the  wonted  preliminaries  of  intro- 
duction and  greeting.  "I  should  have 
come  long  ago  to  see  you,  but  I've  been 
dispersed  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  ever  since  you  came,  my  dear.  I 
got  home  last  night  on  the  nine  o'clock 
train,  in  the  last  agonies  of  that  howling 
tempest.  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
like  it?  I  see  your  trees  have  escaped. 
I  wonder  they  weren't  torn  to  shreds." 

Annie  took  her  on  her  own  ground  -of 
ignoring  their  past  non  -  acquaintance. 
' '  Yes,  it  wa^s  awful.  And  your  son — how 
did  you  leave  him  ?    Mr.  Brandreth — " 

"Oh  yes,  poor  little  man!  J  found 
him  waiting  for  me  at  home  last  night, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  been  here.  He 
was  blowing  about  in  the  storm  all  day. 
Such  a  spirit!  There  was  nothing  seri- 
ous the  matter;  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was 
all  right;  merely  the  cartilage  pushed 
aside  by  the  ball." 


She  had  passed  so  lightly  from  Mr. 
Brandreth's  heroic  spirit  to  her  son's  nose 
that  Annie,  woman  as  she  was,  and  born 
to  these  bold  bounds  over  sequence,  was 
not  sure  where  they  had  arrived,  till  Mrs. 
Munger  added:  "Jim's  used  to  these 
things.  I'm  thankful  it  wasn't  a  finger, 
or  an  eye.  What  is  that  f  She  jumped 
from  her  chair,  and  swooped  upon  the 
Spanish  -  Roman  water -color  Annie  had 
stood  against  some  books  on  the  table, 
pending  its  final  disposition. 

"It's  only  a  Guerra,"  said  Annie. 
"My  things  are  all  scattered  about  still; 
I  have  scarcelv  tried  to  get  into  shape 
yet." 

Mrs.  Munger  would  not  let  her  interpose 
any  idea  of  there  being  a  past  between 
them.  She  merely  said:  "  You  knew  the 
Herricks-  at  Rome,  of  course.  I'm  in 
hopes  I  shall  get  them  here  when  they 
coma  back.  I  want  you  to  help  me  colo- 
nize Hatboro'  with  the  right  sort  of  people : 
it's  so  easy  to  get  the  wrong  sort !  But,  so 
far,  I  think  we've  succeeded  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams.  It's  easy  enough  to  get 
nice  people  together  at  the  sea-side;  but 
inlanft!  No;  it's  only  a  very  few  nice 
people  who  will  come  into  the  country 
for  the  summer;  and  we  propose  to  make 
Hatboro'  a  winter  colony  too ;  that  gives 
us  agreeable  invalids,  you  know ;  it  gave 
us  the  Brandreths.  He  told  you  of  our 
projected  theatricals,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  non-committally, 
"he  did." 

"I  know  just  how  you  feel  about  it, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Munger.  "Been 
there  myself,  as  Jim  says.  But  it  grows 
upon  you.  I'm  glad  you  didn't  refuse 
outright ;"  and  Mrs.  Munger  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  of  large  expectance. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  Annie,  obliged 
by  this  expectance  to  say  something. 
"But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Munger, 
I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  be  of  any  use  to 
you  or  to  Mr.  Brandreth." 

"Oh,  take  a  cab  and  go  about,  like 
Boots  and  Brewer,  you  know,  for  the 
Veneerings."  She  said  this  as  if  she 
knew  about  the  humor  rather  than  felt  it. 
"We  are  placing  all  our  hopes  of  bring- 
ing round  the  Old  Hatborians  in  you." 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  mistaken  about  my 
influence, "  said  Annie.  "Mr.  Brandreth 
spoke  of  it,  and  I  Ifad  an  opportunity  of 
trying  it  last  night,  and  seeing. just  what 
it  amounted  to." 

"Yes?''  Mrs.  Munger  prompted,  with 
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an  increase  of  expectance  in  her  large 
clear  eyes,  and  of  impartiality  in  her 
whole  face. 

"Mr.  Peck  was  here,"  said  Annie,  re- 
luctantly, "  and  I  tried  it  on  him." 

"Yes  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Munger,  as  im- 
mutahly  as  if  she  were  sitting  for  her 
photograph  and  keeping  the  expression. 

Annie  broke  from  her  reluctance  with 
a  sort  of  violence  which  carried  her  fur- 
ther than  she  would  have  gone  otherwise. 
She  ridiculed  Mr.  Peck's  appearance  and 
manner,  and  laughed  at  his  ideas  to  Mrs. 
Muuger.  She  had  not  a  good  conscience 
in  it,  but  the  i)er verse  impulse  persisted 
in  her.  There  seemed  no  other  way  in 
which  she  could  assert  herself  against 
him. 

Mrs.  Munger  listened  judicially,  but 
she  seemed  to  take  in  only  what  Mr. 
Peck  had  thought  of  the  dance  and  sup- 
per; at  the  end  she  said,  rather  vacantly, 
' '  What  nonsense  I" 

"Yes;  but  I'm  afraid  he  thinks  it's 
wisdom,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
amounts  to  that.  You  see  what  my  '  in- 
fluence' has  done  at  the  outset,  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. He'll  never  give  way  on  such  a 
point." 

"Oh,  very  well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger, with  the  utmost  lightness  and  indif- 
ference, "we'll  drop  the  idea  of  the  in- 
vited supper  and  dance." 

"Do  you  think  that  would  be  well?" 
asked  Annie. 

' '  Yes ;  why  not  i  It's  only  an  idea. 
I  don't  think  you've  made  at  all  a  bad 
beginning.  It  was  very  well  to  try  the 
idea  on  some  one  who  would  be  frank 
about  it,  and  wouldn't  go  away  and  talk 
against  it,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  rising.  "I 
want  you  to  come  with  me,  my  dear." 

"To  see  Mr.  Peck  ?  Excuse  me.  I  don't 
think  I  could,"  said  Annie. 

"No;  to  see  some  of  his  parishioners," 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  "His  deacons,  to  be- 
gin with,  or  his  deacons'  wives." 

This  seemed  so  much  less  than  calling 
on  Mr.  Peck  that  Annie  looked  out  at 
Mrs.  Munger's  basket-phaeton  at  her  gate, 
and  knew  that  she  would  go  with  very 
little  more  urgence. 

^'  After  all,  you  know,  you're  not  one 
of  his  congregation;  he  may  yield  to 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Munger.  "We  must 
have  him — if  only  because  he's  hard  to 
get.  It  '11  give  us  an  idea  of  what  we've 
got  to  contend  with.'' 

It  had  a  very  practical  sound;  it  was 


really  like  meeting  the  difficulties  on  their 
own  ground,  and  it  overcame  the  question 
of  taste  which  was  rising  in  Annie's  mind. 
She  demurred  a  little  more  upon  the  the- 
ory of  her  uselessness;  but  Mrs.  Munger 
insisted,  and  carried  her  off'  down  the  vil- 
lage street. 

The  air  sparkled  full  of  sun,  and  a 
breeze  from  the  southwest  frolicked  with 
the  twinkling  leaves  of  the  overarching 
elms,  and  made  their  shadows  dance  on 
the  crisp  roadway,  packed  hard  by  the 
rain,  and  faced  with  clean  sand,  which 
crackled  pleasantly  under  Mrs.  Munger's 
phaeton  wheels.  She  talked  incessantly. 
"I  think  we'll  go  first  to  Mrs.  Gerrish's, 
and  then  to  Mrs.  Wilmington's.  You 
know  them  ?" 

"Oh  yes;  they  were  old  girl  friends." 

"Then  you  know  why  I  go  to  Mrs. 
Gerrish's  first.  She'll  care  a  great  deal, 
and  Mrs.  Wilmington  won't  care  at  all. 
She's  a  delicious  creature,  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton— don't  you  think  ?  That  large,  indo- 
lent nature;  Mr.  Brandreth  says  she 
makes  him  think  of  'the  land  in  which 
it  seemed  always  afternoon.'  " 

Annie  remembered  Lyra  Goodman  as 
a  long,  lazy,  red-haired  girl  who  laughed 
easily ;  and  she  could  not  readily  realize 
her  in  the  character  of  a  Titianesque  beau- 
ty with  a  gift  for  humorous  dramatics, 
which  she  had  filled  out  into  during  the 
years  of  her  absence  from  Hatboro' ;  but 
she  said  "  Oh  yes,"  in  the  necessity  of  po- 
lite acquiescence,  and  Mrs.  Munger  went 
on  talking: 

"She's  the  only  one  of  the  Old  Hatboro' 
people,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  who  has 
any  breadth  of  view.  Whoa!"  She 
pulled  up  suddenly  beside  a  stout,  short 
lady  in  a  fashionable  walking  dress,  who 
was  pushing  an  elegant  perambulator 
with  one  hand,  and  shielding  her  com- 
plexion with  a  crimson  sun-umbrella  in 
the  other. 

"Mrs.  Gerrisli!"  Mrs.  Munger  called; 
and  Mrs.  Gerrish,  who  had  already  look- 
ed around  at  the  approaching  phaeton, 
and  then  looked  away,  so  as  not  to  have 
seemed  to  look,  stopped  abruptly,  and  af- 
ter some  exploration  of  the  vicinity,  dis- 
covered where  the  voice  came  from. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Munger!"  she  exclaimed, 
bridling  with  pleasure  at  being  called  to 
in  that  way  by  the  chief  lady  of  South 
Hatboro',  and  struggling  to  keep  up  a 
dignified  indifference  at  the  same  time. 
"Why,  Annie !"  she  added. 
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''Good-morning,  Emmeline/'  said  An- 
nie ;  she  annexed  some  irrelevancies  about 
the  weather,  which  Mrs.  Munger  swept 
away  with  business-like  robustness. 

"We  were  driving  down  to  your  house 
to  find  you.  I  want  to  see  the  principal 
ladies  of  your  church,  and  talk  with  them 
about  our  Social  Union.  You've  heard 
about  it  ?" 

"  Well,  nothing  very  particular,"  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish :  she  had  probably  heard  no- 
thing at  all.  After  a  moment  she  ask- 
ed, "Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Wilmington 
yet  ?" 

"No,  I  haven't,"  cried  Mrs.  Munger. 
"The  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with 
you  and  Mr.  Gerrish  first." 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Gerrish,  brightening. 
"Well,  I  was  just  going  right  there.  I 
guess  he's  in." 

"Well,  we  shall  meet  there,  then. 
Sorry  I  can't  offer  you  a  seat.  But  there's 
nothing  but  the  rumble,  and  that  wouldn't 
hold  you  ally 

Mrs.  Munger  called  this  back  after 
starting  her  pony.  Mrs.  Gerrish  did  not 
understand,  and  screamed,  "  What  V 

Mrs.  Munger  repeated  her  joke  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

"Oh,  I  can  walk!"  Mrs.  Gerrish  yelled 
at  the  top  of  hers.  Both  the  ladies  laugh- 
ed at  their  repartee. 

"She's  as  jealous  of  Mrs.  Wilmington 
as  a  cat,"  Mrs.  Munger  confided  to  Annie 
as  they  drove  away;  "and  she's  just  as 
pleased  as  Punch  tliat  I've  spoken  to  her 
first.  Mrs.  Wilmington  won't  mind. 
She's  so  delightfully  indifferent,  it  really 
renders  her  almost  superior;  you  might 
forget  that  she  was  a  village  person.  But 
this  has  been  an  immense  stroke.  I  don't 
know,"  she  mused,  "whether  I'd  better 
let  her  get  there  first  and  prepare  her  hus- 
band, or  do  it  myself.  No;  I'll  let  her. 
I'll  stop  here  at  Gates's." 

She  stopped  at  the  pavement  in  front 
of  a  provision  store,  and  a  pale,  stout 
man,  in  the  long  over-shirt  of  his  busi- 
ness, came  out  to  receive  her  orders. 
He  stood,  p^assing  his  hand  through  the 
top  of  a  barrel  of  beans,  and  listened  to 
Mrs.  Munger  with  a  humorous,^  patient 
smile. 

' '  Mr.  Gates,  I  want  you  to  send  me  . 
up  a  leg  of  lamb  for  dinner — a  large 
one." 

"Last  year's,  then,"  suggested  Gates. 
"No;  this  year's,"  insisted  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger; and  Gates  gave  way  Avith  tlie  air 


of  pacifying  a  wilful  child,, which  would 
get,  after  all,  only  what  he  chose  to 
allow  it. 

"All  right,  ma'am;  a  large  leg  of  this 
year's  lamb — grown  to  order.  Any  peas, 
spinnage,  cucumbers,  sparrowgrass  ?" 

"  Southern,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. 

"Well,  not  if  you  want  to  call  'em  na- 
tive," said  Gates. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  two  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus, and  some  peas." 

"Any  strawberries?  —  natives?"  sug- 
gested Gates. 

"Nonsense !" 

"Same  thing;  natives  of  Norfolk." 

"You  had  better  be  honest  with  me, 
Mr.  Gates,"  said  Mrs.  Munger.  "Yes, 
I'll  take  a  couple  of  boxes. '^ 

"All  right!  Want  'em  nice,  and  the 
biggest  ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  ?" 

"Yes,  1  do." 

"That's  what  I  thought.  Some  cus- 
tomers wants  the  big  ones  on  top;  but  I 
tell  'em  it's  all  foolishness;  just  vanity." 
Gates  laughed  a  dry,  hacking  little  laugh 
at  his  drollery,  and  kept  his  eyes  on 
Annie:  She  smiled  at  last,  with  permis- 
sive recognition,  and  Gates  came  forw  ard. 
"Used  to  know  your  father  pretty  well; 
but  I  can't  keep  up  w^ith  the  young  folks 
any  more."  He  was  really  not  many 
years  older  than  Annie;  he  rubbed  his 
right  hand  on  the  inside  of  his  long  shirt, 
and  gave  it  her  to  shake.  "Well,  you 
haven't  been  about  much  for  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  that's  a  fact." 

"Eleven,"  said  Annie,  trying  to  be 
gay  with  the  hand-shaking,  and  wonder- 
ing if  this  were  meeting  the  lower  classes 
on  common  ground,  and  what  Mr.  Peck 
would  think  of  it. 

"That  so?"  queried  Gates.  "Well,  I 
declare  1  No  wonder  you've  grown !"  He 
hacked  out  another  laugh,  and  stood  on 
the  curb-stone  looking  at  Annie  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  asked,  "Anything  else, 
Mrs.  Munger?" 

"No;  that's  all.  Tell  nie,  Mr.  Gates, 
how  do  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Gerrish  get  on  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Munger,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"Well,"  said  Gates,  "he's  workin' 
round — the  deacon's  workin'  round  grad- 
ually, I  guess.  I  guess  if  Mr.  Peck  was  to 
put  in  a  little  more  brimstone,  the  deacon 
'd  be  all  right.  Ht^'s  a  great  hand  for 
brimstone,  you  know,  the  deacon  is." 

Mrs.  Munger  laughed  again,  and  then 
she  said,  with  a  proselyting  sigh,  "It's  a 
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pity  you  couldn't  all  find  your  way  into 
the  Church." 

"Well,  maybe  it  ivould  be  a  good 
thing-,"  said  Gates,  as  Mrs.  Hunger  gath- 
ered up  her  reins  and  chirped  to  her  pony. 

"He  isn't  a  member  of  Mr.  Peck's 
church,"  she  explained  to  Annie;  "but 
lie's  one  of  the  society,  and  his  wife's  very 
devout  Orthodox.  He's  a  great  character, 
we  think,  and  he'll  treat  you  very  well,  if 
you  keep  on  the  right  side  of  him.  They 
say  he  cheats  awfully  in  the  weight, 
though." 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Munger  drove  across  the  street, 
and  drew  up  before  a  large,  handsome- 
ly i-^&ly  brick  dry -goods  store,  whose 
showy  windows  had  caught  Annie's  eye 
the  day  she  arrived  in  Hatboro'. 

"  I  see  Mrs.  Gerrish  has  got  here  first," 
Mrs.  Munger  said,  indicating  the  peram- 
bulator at  the  door,  and  she  dismounted 
and  fastened  her  pony  with  a  weight, 
which  she  took  from  the  front  of  the 
phaeton.  On  either  door  jamb  of  the  store 
was  a  curved  plate  of  polished  metal,  with 
the  name  Gerrish  cut  into  it  in  black  let- 
ters; the  sills  of  the  wide  windows  were 
of  metal,  and  bore  the  same  legend.  At 
the  threshold  a  very  prim,  ceremonious 
little  man,  spare  and  straight,  met  Mrs. 
Munger  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  and  a 
solemn  "  How  do  you  do,  ma'am?  how  do 
you  do?  I  hox^e  I  see  you  well,"  and  he 
put  a  small  dry  hand  into  the  ample  clasp 
of  Mrs.  Munger's  gauntlet. 

"Very  well  indeed,  Mr.  Gerrish.  Isn't 
it  a  lovely  morning  ?  You  know  Miss 
Kilburn,  Mr.  Gerrish." 

He  took  Annie's  hand  into  his  right 
and  covered  it  witli  his  left,  lifting  his 
eyes  to  look  her  in  the  face  with  an  old- 
merchant-like  cordiality. 

"  Why,  yes,  indeed!  Delighted  to  see 
her.  Her  fatlier  was  one  of  my  best 
friends.  I  may  say  that  I  owe  everything 
that  I  am  to  Squire  Kilburn ;  he  advised 
me  to  stick  to  commerce  when  I  once 
thought  of  studying  law.  Glad  to  wel- 
come you  back  to  Hatboro',  Miss  Kilburn. 
You  see  changes  on  the  surface,  no  doubt, 
but  you'll  find  the  genuine  old  feeling 
here.  Walk  right  back,  ladies,"  he  con- 
tinued, releasing  Annie's  hand  to  waft 
them  before  him  toward  the  rear  of  the 
store.  "You'll  find  Mrs.  Gerrish  in  my 
room  there — my  Growlery,  as  I  call  it." 
He  seemed  to  think  he  had  invented  the 
name.    "And  Mrs.  Gerrish  tells  me  that 
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you've  really  come  back,"  he  said,  leaning 
decorously  toward  Annie  as  they  walked, 
"with  the  intention  of  taking  up  your 
residence  permanently  among  us.  You 
will  find  very  few  places  like  it." 

As  he  spoke,  walking  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  he  glanced  to  right 
and  left  at  the  shop-girls  on  foot  behind 
the  counter,  who  dropped  their  eyes  under 
their  different  bangs  as  they  caught  his 
glance,  and  bridled  nervously.  He  de- 
nied them  the  use  of  chewing-gum ;  he 
permitted  no  conversation,  as  he  called  it, 
among  them ;  and  he  addressed  no  jokes 
or  idle  speeches  to  them  himself.  A  sys- 
tem of  grooves  overhead  brought  to  his 
counting-room  the  cash  from  the  clerks 
in  wooden  balls,  and  he  returned  the 
change,  and  kept  the  accounts,  with  a 
pitiless  eye  for  errors.  The  women  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  hated  him  with  bitter- 
ness, which  exploded  at  crises  in  excesses 
of  hysterical  impudence. 

His  store  was  an  examj)le  of  variety, 
punctuality,  and  quality.  Upon  the 
theory,  for  which  he  deserved  the  credit, 
of  giving  to  a  country  place  the  advan- 
tages of  one  of  the  great  city  establish- 
ments, he  was  gradually  gathering,  in 
their  fashion,  the  small  commerce  into 
his  hands.  He  had  already  opened  his 
bazar  through  into  the  adjoining  store, 
which  he  had  bought  out,  and  he  kept 
every  sort  of  thing  desired  or  needed  in 
a  country  town,  with  a  tempting  stock 
of  articles  before  unknown  to  the  shop- 
keepers of  Hatboro'.  Everything  was  of 
the  very  quality  represented;  the  prices 
were  low,  but  inflexible,  and  cash  pay- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  some  rich 
customers  of  unimpeachable  credit,  were 
invariably  exacted ;  at  the  same  time  ev- 
ery reasonable  facility  for  the  exchange 
or  return  of  goods  was  afforded.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  justice  and  fidelity  of  his 
dealing  with  the  public.  He  had  even 
some  effects  of  generosity  in  his  dealing 
Avitli  his  dependents;  he  furnished  them 
free  seats  in  the  churches  of  their  differ- 
ent persuasions,  and  he  closed  every  night 
at  six  o'clock,  except  Saturday,  when  the 
shop  hands  were  paid  ofP,  and  made  their 
purchases  for  the  coming  week. 

He  stepped  lightly  before  Annie  and 
Mrs.  Munger,  and  pushed  open  the  ground- 
glass  door  of  his  office  for  them.  It  was 
like  a  bank  parlor,  except  for  Mrs.  Gerrish 
sitting  in  her  husband's  leather-cushioned 
swivel  chair,  with  her  last -born  in  her 
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lap;  she  greeted  the  others  noisily,  with- 
out trying"  to  rise. 

"You  see  we  are  quite  at  home  here," 
said  Mr.  Gerrish,  witli  that  laugh  of  the 
hard  man  whicli  is  more  dismaying  than 
his  anger. 

"Yes,  and  very  snug  you  are,  too," 
said  Mrs.  Munger,  taking  one  half  of  the 
leather  lounge,  and  leaving  the  other  half 
to  Annie.  "I  don't  wonder  Mi's.  Gerrish 
likes  to  visit  you  here." 

Mr.  Gerrish  laughed  again,  and  said  to 
his  wife,  who  moved  provisionally  in  her 
chair,  seeing  he  had  none,  "Sit  still,  my 
dear;  I  prefer  my  usual  perch."  He 
took  a  high  stool  beside  a  desk,  and  gath- 
ered a  ruler  in  his  hand. 

"Well,  I  may  as  well  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning," said  Mrs.  Munger,  "and  I'll  try 
to  be  short,  for  I  know  that  these  are 
business  hours." 

"Take  all  the  time  you  want,  Mrs. 
Munger, "  said  Mr.  Gerrish,  aflFably.  ' '  It's 
my  idea  that  a  good  business  man's  busi- 
ness can  go  on  without  him,  when  neces- 
sary." 

"Of  course!"  Mrs.  Munger  sighed. 
"  If  everybody  had  your  system,  Mr.  Ger- 
I'isli !"  She  went  on  and  succinctly  ex- 
pounded the  scheme  of  the  Social  Union. 
"  I  suppose  I  can't  deny  that  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me,"  she  concluded,  "but  we 
can't  hope  to  develop  it  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  ladies  of  Old  Hatboro', 
and  I've  come,  first  of  all,  to  Mi's.  Ger- 
rish." 

Mr.  Gerrish  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  honor  done  his  wife,  with  a 
gravity  which  she  misinterpreted. 

"I  think,"  she  began,  with  her  censo- 
rious manner  and  accent,  "that  these 
people  have  too  much  done  for  them 
now.  They're  perfectly  spoiled.  Don't 
you,  Annie?" 

Mr.  Gerrish  did  not  give  Annie  time  to 
answer.  "I  differ  with  you,  my  dear," 
he  cut  in.  "It  is  my  opinion —  Or  I 
don't  know  but  you  wish  to  confine  this 
matter  entirely  to  the  ladies?"  he  sug- 
gested to  M>s.  Munger. 

"  Oh,  I'm  only  too  proud  and  glad  that 
you  feel  interested  in  the  matter,!"  cried 
Mrs.  Munger.  "Without the  gentlemen's 
practical  views,  we  ladies  are  such  feeble 
folk — mere  conies  in  the  rocks." 

"I  am  as  much  opposed  as  Mrs.  Ger- 
rish— or  any  one — to  acceding  to  unjust 
demands  on  the  part  of  my  clerks  or 
other  employes,"  Mr.  Gerrish  began. 


"Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,"  said  his 
wife,  and  broke  down  with  a  giggle. 

He  went  on,  without  regarding  her: 
"I  have  always  made  it  a  rule,  as  far  as 
business  went,  to  keep  my  own  affairs 
entirely  in  my  own  liands.  I  fix  the 
hours,  and  I  fix  the  Wages,  and  I  fix  all 
the  other  conditions,  and  I  say,  plainly, 
'If  3^ou  don't  like  them,  don't  come,'  or 
'  don't  stay,'  and  I  never  have  any  diffi- 
culty." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  "that 
if  all  the  employers  in  the  country  would 
take  such  a  stand,  there  would  soon  be  an 
end  of  labor  troubles.  I  think  we're  too 
concessive." 

"And  I  do  too,  Mrs.  Munger!"  cried 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  glad  of  the  occasion  to  be 
censorious  and  of  the  finer  lady's  opinion 
at  the  same  time.  "  That's  what  I  meant. 
Don't  you^  Annie  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  exact- 
ly," Annie  replied. 

Mr.  Gerrish  kept  his  eye  on  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger's  face,  now  arranged  for  indefinite 
X^hotography,  as  he  went  on.  "That  is 
exactly  wlmt  I  say  to  them.  That  is  what 
I  saidlo  Mr.  Marvin  one  year  ago,  wl>en 
he  had  that  trouble  in  his  shoe  shop.  I 
said,  'You're  too  concessive.'  I  said, 
'  Mr.  Marvin,  if  you  give  those  fellows  an 
inch,  they'll  take  an  ell.  Mr.  Marvin,'  said 
I,  'you've  got  to  begin  by  being  your 
own  master,  if  you  want  to  be  master  of 
anybody  else.  You've  got  to  put  your 
foot  down,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said;  and  as  / 
say,  you've  got  to  A^eep  it  down.'  " 

Mrs.  Gerrish  looked  at  the  other  ladies 
for  admiration,  and  Mrs.  Munger  said, 
rax)idly,  without  disarranging  her  face: 

"Oh  yes.  And  how  much  misei^y 
could  be  saved  in  such  cases  by  a  little 
firmness  at  the  outset!" 

"Mr.  Marvin  differed  with  me,"  said 
Mr.  Gerrish,  sorrowfully.  "He  agreed 
with  me  on  the  main  point,  but  he  said 
that  too  many  of  his  hands  had  been  in 
his  regiment,  and  he  couldn't  lock  them 
out.  He  submitted  to  arbitration.  And 
what  is  arbitration  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gerrish, 
levelling  his  ruler  at  Mrs.  Munger.  "It 
is  postx)oning  the  evil  day." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  without 
winking. 

"Mr.  Marvin,"  Mr.  Gerrish  proceeded, 
"may  be  running  A^ery  smoothly  now, 
and  sailing  before  the  wind  all — lall — nice- 
ly; but  I  tell  you  his  house  is  built  upon 
the  sand/^    He  put  his  ruler  by  on  the 
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desk  very  softly,  and  resumed  with  im- 
pressive quiet:  "I  never  liad  any  trouble 
but  once.  I  had  a  porter  in  this  store 
who  wanted  liis  pay  raised.  I  simply 
said  that  I  made  it  a  rule  to  propose  all 
advances  of  salary  myself,  and  I  should 
submit  to  no  dictation  from  any  one.  He 
told  me  to  go  to — a  place  that  I  will  not 
repeat,  and  I  told  him  to  walk  out  of  my 
store.  He  was  under  the  inlluence  of 
liquor  at  the  time,  I  suppose.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  drinking  very  hard.  He 
does  nothing"  to  support  his  family  what- 
ever, and  from  all  that  I  can  gather,  he 
bids  fair  to  fill  a  drunkard's  grave  inside 
of  six  months." 

Mrs.  Hunger  seized  her  opportunity, 
''Yes;  and  it  is  just  such  cases  as  this 
that  the  Social  Union  is  designed  to  meet. 
If  this  man  had  some  such  place  to  spend 
his  evenings-— and  bring  his  family  if  he 
chose — where  he  could  get  a  cup  of  good 
coffee  for  the  same  price  as  a  glass  of 
rum —    Don't  you  see  ?" 

She  looked  round  at  the  different  faces, 
and  Mr.  Gerrish  slightly  frowned,  as  if 
the  vision  of  the  Social  Union  interposing 
between  his  late  porter  and  a  drunkard's 
grave,  with  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  were  not 
to  his  taste  altogether;  but  he  said:  "  Pre- 
cisely so !  And  I  was  about  to  make  the 
remark  that  while  I  am  very  strict — 
and  obliged  to  be — with  those  under  me 
in  business,  no  one  is  more  disposed  to 
promote  such  objects  as  this  of  yours." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  approve  of  it," 
said  Mrs.  Hunger.  "That  is  why  I  came 
to  you — to  you  and  Mrs.  Gerrish — first," 
said  Mrs.  Hunger.  "I  was  sure  you 
would  see  it  in  the  right  light."  She 
looked  round  at  Annie  for  corroboration, 
and  Annie  was  in  the  social  necessity  of 
making  a  confirmatory  murmur. 

Hr.  Gerrish  ignored  them  both  in  the 
more  interesting  work  of  celebrating  him- 
self. "  I  may  say  that  there  is  not  an  in- 
stitution in  this  town  which  I  have  not 
contributed  my  humble  efforts  to — to — es- 
tablish, from  the  drinking  fountain  in 
front  of  this  store,  to  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ment on  the  village  green." 

Annie  turned  red;  Hrs.  Hunger  said, 
shamelessly,  "  That  beautiful  monu- 
ment!" and  looked  at  Annie  with  eyes 
full  of  gratitude  to  Hr.  Gerrish. 

"  The  schools,  the  sidewalks,  the  water- 
works, the  free  library,  the  introduction 
of  electricity,  the  projected  system  of 
drainage,  and  all  the  various  religious  en- 


terprises at  various  times,  I  am  proud — I 
am  humbly  proud — that  I  have  been  al- 
lowed to  be  the  means  of  doing — sustain- 
ing—" 

He  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinths  of  his 
sentence,  and  Hrs.  Hunger  came  to  his 
rescue:  "I  fancy  Hatboro'  w^ouldn't  be 
Hatboro'  without  you,  Hr.  Gerrish !  And 
you  don't  think  that  Hr.  Peck's  objec- 
tion will  be  seriously  felt  by  other  lead- 
ing citizens  ?" 

"  Wiat  is  Hr.  Peck's  objection?"  de- 
manded Hr.  Gerrish,  perceptibly  bristling 
up  at  the  name  of  his  pastor. 

"Why,  he  talked  it  over  w^ith  Hiss  Kil- 
burn  last  night,  and  he  objected  to  an  en- 
tertainment which  wouldn't  be  open  to 
all — to  the  shop  hands  and  everybody." 
Hrs.  Hunger  explained  the  point  fully. 
She  repeated  some  things  that  Annie  had 
said  in  ridicule  of  Hr.  Peck's  position  re- 
garding it,  "If  you  do  think  that  part 
would  be  bad  or  impolitic,"  Hrs.  Hunger 
concluded,  "we  could  drop  the  invited 
supper  and  the  dance,  and  simply  have 
the  theatricals." 

She  bent  upon  Hr.  Gerrish  a  face  of 
candid  deference  that  filled  him  with  self- 
importance  almost  to  bursting. 

"No!"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  and 
"No!"  closing  his  lips  abruptly,  and 
opening  them  again  to  emit  a  final  "No!" 
wutli  an  explosive  force  which  alone  seem- 
ed to  save  him.  "  Not  at  all,  Hrs.  Hun- 
ger ;  not  on  any  account !  I  am  surprised 
at  Hr.  Peck,  or  rather  I  am  not  surprised. 
He  is  not  a  practical  man — not  a  man  of 
the  world;  and  I  should  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  hear  that  he  objected  to  the  dan- 
cing and  the  play;  I  could  have  under- 
stood that;  I  could  have  gone  with  him 
in  that  to  a  certain  extent,  though  I  can 
see  no  harm  in  such  things  when  properly 
conducted.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Hr. 
Peck;  I  was  largely  instrumental  in  get- 
ting him  here ;  but  he  is  altogether  wrong 
in  this  matter.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  the  hedges 
until  the  bidden  guests  have  —  er — de- 
clined," 

' '  Exactly, "  said  Hrs.  Hunger.  ' '  I  nev- 
er thought  of  that." 

Hrs.  Gerrish  shifted  her  baby  to  anoth- 
er knee,  and  followed  her  husband  with 
her  eyes,  as  he  dismounted  from  his  stool 
and  began  to  pace  the  room. 

"  I  came  into  this  town" — he  never  said 
Hatboro' — "a  poor  boy,  without  a  penny 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  have  made  my  own 
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way,  every  inch  of  it,  unaided  and  alone. 
I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  giving  every 
one  an  equal  chance  to  rise  and  to — get 
along;  I  would  not  throw  an  obstacle  in 
anybody's  Avay;  but  I  do  not  believe — I 
do  not  believe — in  pampering  those  who 
have  not  risen,  or  have  made  no  effort  to 
I'ise." 

"It's  their  wastefulness,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  that  keeps  them  down,"  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish. 

"I  don't  care  ivhat  it  is,  I  don't  ask 
what  it  is,  that  keeps  them  down.  I  don't 
expect  to  invite  my  clerks  or  Mrs.  Ger- 
rish's  servants  into  my  parlor.  I  will 
meet  them  at  the  x^olls,  or  the  commun- 
ion table,  or  on  any  propei*  occasion ;  but 
a  man's  home  is  sacred.  I  will  not  allow 
my  wife  or  my  children  to  associate  with 
those  whose — whose — whose  idleness,  or 
vice,  or  whatever,  has  kept  them  down  in 
a  country  where — where  everybody  stands 
on  an  equality;  and  what  I  Avill  not  do 
myself,  I  will  not  ask  others  to  do.  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  do  unto  others  as  I 
would  have  them  do  unto  me.  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  attempt  to  introduce  those 
one-ideaed  notions  into  —  put  them  in 
practice." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  with  deep 
conviction,  "that  is  my  own  feeling,  Mr. 
Gerrish,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  it  corrob- 
orated by  your  experience.  Then  you 
ivouldnH  drop  the  little  invited  dance 
and  supper  ?" 

' '  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  it,  Mrs. 
Munger,"  said  Mr.  Gerrish,  pausing  in 
his  walk,  and  putting  on  a  fine,  patroniz- 
ing, gentleman  -  of  -  the  -  old  -  school  smile. 
"  You  may  put  me  down  for  any  number 
of  tickets — five,  ten,  fifteen — and  you  may 
command  me  in  anything  I  can  do  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  your  enterprise,  if  you 
will  heep  the  invited  supper  and  dance. 
But  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing if  they  are  dropped." 

"What  a  comfort  it  is  to  meet  a  person 
who  knows  his  own  mind!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Munger. 

"Got  company,  Billy?"  asked  a  voice 
at  the  door;  and  it  added,  "Glad  to  see 
you  here,  Mrs.  Gerrish." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Putney!  Come  in.  Hope  I 
see  you  well,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Gerrish. 
"Come  in!"  he  repeated,  with  jovial 
frankness.     ''Nobodj-  but  friends  here." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Putney,  with  whimsical  perversity,  hold- 
ing the  door  ajar.    "I  see  that  archcon- 


spirator  from  South  Hatboro',"  he  said, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Munger. 

He  showed  himself,  as  he  stood  holdinsT 
the  door  ajar,  a  lank  little  figure,  dressed 
with  reckless  slovenliness  in  a  suit  of  old- 
fashioned  black;  a  loose  neckcloth  fell 
stringing  down  his  shirt  front,  which  his 
unbuttoned  waistcoat  exposed,  with  its 
stains  from  the  tobacco  upon  which  his 
thin  little  jaw^s  worked  mechanically,  as  he 
stared  into  the  room  with  flamy  blue  eyes ; 
his  silk  hat  was  pushed  back  from  a  high, 
clear  forehead;  he  had  yesterday's  stub- 
ble on  his  beardless  cheeks;  a  heavy 
mustache  and  imperial  gave  dash  to  a  cast 
of  countenance  that  might  otherwise  have 
seemed  slight  and  effeminate. 

"Yes;  but  I'm  in  charge  of  Miss  Kil- 
burn,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me. 
Come  in.  We  wish  to  consult  you,"  cried 
Mrs.  Mung-er.  Mrs.  Gerrish  cackled  some 
applausive  incoherencies. 

Putney  advanced  into  the  room,  and 
dropped  his  burlesque  air  as  he  approach- 
ed Annie. 

"Miss  Kilburn,  I  must  apologize  for 
not  li^.ving  called  with  Mrs.  Putney  to 
pay  '  my  respects.  I  have  been  away ; 
when  I  got  back  I  found  she  had  stolen 
a  march  on  me."  His  manner  and  tone 
distinguished  her  from  the  recent  and 
common  people  present,  and  Annie  felt 
absurdly  flattered  with  the  sense  of  being 
an  Old  Hatborian,  and  of  meeting  upon 
these  superior  terms  a  fellow-patrician. 
She  replied  with  some  condoning  phrases, 
and  he  said:  "But  I'm  going  to  make  El- 
len bring  me  at  once.  I  don't  think  I've 
been  in  your  house  since  the  old  Judge's 
time.  Well,  he  was  an  able  man,  and  a 
good  man  ;  I  was  awfully  fond  of  the  old 
Judge,  in  a  boy's  way." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Annie,  touched  by 
something  gentle  and  honest  in  his  words. 

"He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Gerrish,  with  authority. 

Putney  said,  without  noticing  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, "Well,  I'm  glad  you've  come  back 
to  the  old  place,  Miss  Kilburn — I  almost 
said  Annie." 

"I  shouldn't  have  minded,  Ralph,"  she 
retorted. 

"Shouldn't  you  ?  Well,  that's  right." 
Putney  continued,  ignoring  the  laugh  of 
tlie  others  at  Aiuiie's  sally:  "You'll 
find  Hatboro'  pretty  exciting,  after  Rome, 
for  a  while,  I  suppose.  But  you'll  get 
used  to  it.  It's  got  more  of  the  modern 
improvements,  I'm  told,  and  it's  more 
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public-spirited — more  snap  to  it.  I'm  told 
that  there's  more  enterprise  in  Hatboro', 
more  real  crowd  in  South  Hatboro'  alone, 
than  there  is  in  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vat- 
ican put  together." 

' '  You  liad  better  come  and  live  at  South 
Hatboro',  Mr.  Putney;  that  would  be  just 
the  atmosphere  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
g-er,  with  aimless  hospitality.  She  said 
this  to  every  one. 

"Is  it  about  coming  to  South  Hatboro' 
you  want  to  consult  me  ?"  asked  Putney. 

"Well,  it  is,  and  it  isn't,"  she  began. 

"Better  be  honest,  Mrs.  Munger,"  said 
Putney.  "You  can't  do  anything  for  a 
client  who  won't  be  honest  with  his  at- 
torney. That's  what  I  have  to  continu- 
ally impress  upon  the  reprobates  who 
come  to  me.  I  say,  '  It  don't  matter 
what  you've  done;  if  you  expect  me  to 
get  you  off,  you've  got  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.'  They  generally  do;  they 
see  the  sense  of  it." 

They  all  laughed,  and  Mr.  Gerrish  said, 
"Mr.  Putney  is  one  of  Hatboro's  privi- 
lejxed  characters,  Miss  Kilburn." 

"  Thank  you,  Billy,"  returned  the  law- 
yer, with  mock-tenderness.  "Now,  Mrs. 
Munger,  out  with  it!" 

"You'll  have  to  tell  him  sooner  or 
later,  Mrs.  Munger!"  said  Mrs.  Gerrish, 
with  overweening  pleasure  in  her  ac- 
quaintance with  both  of  these  superior 
people.  "He'll  get  it  out  of  you  any- 
way." Her  husband  looked  at  her,  and 
she  fell  silent. 

Mrs.  Munger  swept  her  with  a  tolerant 
smile  as  she  looked  up  at  Putney.  ' '  Why, 
it's  really  Miss  Kilburn's  affair,"  she  be- 
gan ;  and  she  laid  the  case  before  the  law- 
yer with  a  fulness  that  made  Annie  wince. 

Putney  took  a  piece  of  tobacco  from  his 
pocket,  and  tore  off  a  morsel  with  his 
teeth.  "Excuse  me,  Annie!  It's  a 
beastly  habit.  But  it's  saved  me  from 
something  worse.  You  don't  know  what 
I've  been;  but  anybody  in  Hatboro'  can 
tell  you.  I  made  my  shame  so  public 
that  it's  no  use  trying  to  blink  the 
past.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite in  a  place  where  everybody's  seen 
you  in  the  gutter;  that's  the  only  advan- 
tage I've  got  over  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
of  course  I  abuse  it;  that's  nature,  you 
know.  When  I  began  to  pull  up  I  found 
that  tobacco  helped  me;  I  smoked  and 
chewed  both;  now  I  only  chew.  Well,"  he 
said,  dropping  the  pathetic  simplicity  with 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  turning  with 


a  fierce  jocularity  from  the  shocked  and 
pitying  look  in  Annie's  face  to  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger, "what  do  you  propose  to  do?  Bro- 
ther Peck's  head  seems  to  be  pretty  level, 
in  the  abstract." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  willing  to 
put  the  case  impartially;  "and  I  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  the  invited 
dance  and  supper,  if  it  was  thought  best, 
though  I  must  say  I  don't  at  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Peck  in  principle.  I  don't  see 
what  would  become  of  society." 

"You  ought  to  be  in  politics,  Mrs. 
Munger,"  said  Putney.  "Your  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency 
shows  w^hat  a  reform  Avill  be  wrought 
when  you  ladies  get  the  suffrage.  What 
does  Brother  Gerrish  think  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Munger.  "We 
want  an  impartial  opinion." 

"I  always  think  as  Brother  Gerrish 
thinks,"  said  Putney.  "  I  guess  you  bet- 
ter give  up  the  fandango;  hey,  Billy  ?" 

"No,  sir;  no,  Mr.  Putney,"  answered 
the  merchant,  nervously.  "  I  can't  agree 
with  you.    And  I  will  tell  you  why,  sir." 

He  gave  his  reasons,  with  some  abate- 
ment of  pomp  and  detail,  and  with  the 
tremulous  eagerness  of  a  solemn  man 
who  expects  a  sarcastic  rejoinder.  "It 
would  be  a  bad  precedent.  This  town  is 
full  now  of  a  class  of  x^ersons  who  are 
using  every  opportunity  to  —  to  abuse 
their  privileges.  And  this  would  be  sim- 
ply adding  fuel  to  the  flame." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Billy  ?"  asked 
the  lawyer,  with  cool  derision.  "Well, 
we  all  abuse  our  privileges  at  every  op- 
portunity, of  course;  I  was  just  saying 
that  I  abused  mine;  and  I  suppose  those 
fellows  would  abuse  theirs  if  you  hap- 
pened to  hurt  their  wives'  and  daughters' 
feelings.  And  how  are  you  going  to 
manage  ?  Aren't  you  afraid  that  they 
will  hang  around,  after  the  show,  indefi- 
nitely, unless  you  ask  all  those  who  have 
not  received  invitations  to  the  dance  and 
supper  to  clear  the  grounds,  as  they  do  in 
the  circus  when  the  minstrels  are  going  to 
give  a  performance  not  included  in  the 
price  of  admission  ?  Mind,  I  don't  care 
anything  about  your  Social  Union." 

"Oh,  but  surely  cried  Mrs.  Munger, 
"  vou  must  allow  that  it's  a  good  ob- 
ject." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is,  if  it  will  keep  the 
men  away  from  the  rum-holes.  Yes,  I 
guess  it  is.    You  won't  sell  liquor  ?" 

"We  expect  to  furnish  coffee  at  cost 
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price,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  smiling  at  Put- 
ney's joke. 

"And  good  navy-plug  too,  I  hope. 
But  you  see  it  would  be  rather  awkward, 
don't  you  ?    You  see,  Annie  ?" 

"Yes,  I  see,"  sa>id  Annie.  "I  hadn't 
thought  of  that  part  before." 

"And  you  didn't  agree  with  Brother 
Peck  on  general  principles  ?  There  we  see 
the  effect  of  residence  abroad,"  said  Put- 
ney.  ' '  The  uncorrupted — or  I  will  say  the 
uninterrupted  —  Hatborian  has  none  of 
those  aristocratic  predilections  of  yours, 
Annie.  He  grows  up  in  a  community 
where  there  is  neither  poverty  nor  rich- 
es, and  where  x^olitical  economy  can  show 
by  the  figures  that  the  profligate  shop 
hands  get  nine-tenths  of  the  profits,  and 
starve  on  'em,  while  the  good  little  com- 
pany rolls  in  luxury  on  the  other  tenth. 
But  you've  got  used  to  something  different 
over  there,  and  of  course  Brother  Peck's 
ideas  startled  you.  Well,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  been  just  so  myself." 

"Mr.  Putney  has  never  felt  just  right 
about  the  working-men  since  he  lost  the 
boycotters' case,"  said  Mr.  Gerrish,  with  a 
snicker. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Billy,  why  did  you 
give  me  away?"  said  Putney,  with  mock- 
suffering.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as 
well  own  up,  Mrs.  Munger ;  it's  no  use  try- 
ing to  keep  it  from  you;  you  know  it  al- 
ready. Yes,  Annie,  I  defended  some  poor 
devils  here  for  combining  to  injure  a  non- 
union man — for  doing  once  just  what  the 
big  manufacturing  Trusts  do  every  day 
of  the  year  with  impunity ;  and  I  lost  the 
case.  I  expected  to.  I  told  'em  they  were 
wrong,  but  I  did  my  best  for  'em.  '  Why, 
you  fools,'  said  I — that's  the  way  I  talk 
to  'em,  Annie ;  I  call  'em  pet  names ;  they 
like  it;  they're  used  to  'em;  they  get  'em' 
every  day  in  the  newspapers — 'you  fools,' 
said  I,  'what  do  you  want  to  boycott  for, 
when  you  can  votef  What  do  you  want 
to  break  the  laws  for,  when  you  can  make 
'em?  You  idiots,  you,'  said  I,  'what  do 
you  putter  round  for,  persecuting  non-un- 
ion men,  thA,t  have  as  good  a  right  to  earn 
their  bread  as  you,  whei]  you  might  make 
the  whole  United  States  of  Ani'erica  a 
Labor  Union  V  Of  course  I  didn't  say 
that  in  court." 

"Oh,  how  delicious  you  are,  Mr.  Put- 
ney!" said  Mrs.  Munger. 

"  Glad  you  like  me,  Mrs.  Munger,"  Put- 
ney replied. 

"Yes,  you're  delightful,"  said  the  lady, 


i^covering  from  the  effects  of  the  drollery 
which  they  had  all  pretended  to  enjoy, 
Mr.  Gerrish,  and  Mrs.  Gerrish  by  his  leave, 
even  more  than  the  others.  "But  you're 
not  candid.  All  this  doesn't  help  us  to 
a  conclusion.  Would  you  give  up  the 
invited  dance  and  supper,  or  wouldn't 
you  ?    That's  the  question." 

"And  no  shirking,  hey?"  asked  Putney. 

"No  shirking." 

Putney  glanced  through  a  little  trans- 
parent space  in  the  ground-glass  windows 
framing  the  room,  which  Mr.  Gerrish 
used  for  keeping  an  eye  on  his  salesladies 
to  see  that  they  did  not  sit  down. 

"Hello!"  he  exclaimed.  "  There's  Dr. 
MorrelL  Let's  put  the  case  to  him."  He 
opened  the  door  and  called  down  the 
store,  "Come  in  here,  Doc!" 

"  What  ?"  called  back  an  amused  voice ; 
and  after  srmoment  steps  approached,  and 
Dr.  M'orrell  hesitated  at  the  open  door. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  slight  stoop; 
well-dressed  ;  full -bearded  ;  with  kind, 
boyish  blue  eyes  that  twinkled  in  fascina- 
ting friendliness  upon  the  group.  "No- 
body sii^k  here,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Walk  right  in,  sir!  come  in.  Dr.  Mor- 
rell,"  said  Mr.  Gerrish.  "Mrs.  Munger 
and  Mrs.  Gerrish  you  know.  Present 
you  to  Miss  Kilburn,  who  has  come  to 
make  her  home  among  us  after  a  pro- 
longed residence  abroad.  Dr.  Morrell, 
Miss  Kilburn." 

"No,  there's  nobody  sick  here,  in  one 
sense,"  said  Putney,  waiting  for  the  doctor 
to  greet  the  ladies.  "  But  we  want  your 
advice  all  the  same.  Mrs.  Munger  is  in 
a  pretty  bad  way  morally.  Doc." 

"Don't  you  mind  Mr.  Putney,  doctor!" 
screamed  Mre.  Gerrish. 

Putney  said, with  respectful  recognition 
of  the  poor  woman's  attempt  to  be  arch, 
"I'll  try  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  in  stating  the  case,  Mrs.  Gerrish." 

He  went  on  to  state  it,  with  so  much 
gravity  and  scrupulosity,  and  with  so 
many  appeals  to  Mrs.  Munger  to  correct 
him  if  he  were  wrong,  that  the  doctor  was 
shaking  with  laughter  when  Putney  came 
to  an  end  with  unbroken  seriousness.  At 
each  repetition  of  the  facts,  Annie's  rela- 
tion to  them  grew  more  intolerable;  and 
she  suspected  Putney  of  an  intention  to 
punish  her.  "Well,  what  do  you  say?" 
he  demanded  of  the  doctor. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  ah,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the 
doctor,  shutting  his  eyes  and  throwing 
back  his  head. 
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"  Seems  to  consider  it  a  laughing  mat- 
ter," said  Putney  to  Mrs.  Munger. 

"Yes;  and  that  is  all  your  fault,"  said 
Mrs.  Munger,  trying,  with  the  ineffective- 
ness of  a  larg-e  woman,  to  pout. 

"No,  no.  I'm  not  laughing","  began 
the  doctor. 

"  Smiling,  perliaps,"  suggested  Putney. 

The  doctor  went  off  again.  Then,  "I 
beg — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Munger,"  he 
resumed.  "But  it  isn't  a  professional 
question,  you  know;  and  I  —  I  really 
couldn't  judge — have  any  opinion  on  such 
a  matter." 

"  No  shirking,"  said  Putney.  "  That's 
what  Mrs.  Munger  said  to  me." 

"Of  course  not,"  gurgled  the  doctor. 
"You  ladies  will  know  what  to  do.  I'm 
sure  J  shouldn't,"  he  added. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  Putney, 
"Sorry  to  leave  you  in  this  fix.  Doc." 
He  flashed  out  of  the  door,  and  suddenly 
came  back  to  offer  Annie  his  hand.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Annie,  I'm  going  to 
make  Ellen  bring  me  round.  Good-morn- 
ing,"   He  bowed  cursorily  to  the  rest, 

"  Wait — I'll  go  with  you.  Putney,"  said 
the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Munger  rose,  and  Annie  with  her. 
"We  must  go  too,"  she  said,  "We've 
taken  up  Mr.  Gerrish's  time  most  uncon- 
scionably," and  now  Mr.  Gerrish  did  not 
urge  her  to  remain, 

"  Well, good-by, "  said  Mrs.  Gerrish,  with 
a  genteel  prolongation  of  the  last  syllable, 

Mr.  Gerrish  followed  his  guests  down 
the  store,  and  even  out  upon  the  sidewalk, 
where  he  presided  with  unheeded  hospi- 
tality over  the  superfluous  politeness  of 
Putney  and  Dr.  Morrell  in  putting  Mrs, 
Munger  and  Annie  into  the  phaeton.  Mrs, 
Munger  attempted  to  drive  away  without 
having  taken  up  her  li itching  weight, 

"I  suppose  that  there  isn't  a  post  in 
this  town  that  my  wife  hasn't  tried  to  pull 
up  in  that  way,"  said  Putney,  gravely. 

The  doctor  doubled  himself  down  with 
another  fit  of  laughing. 

Annie  wanted  to  laugh  too,  but  she  did 
not  like  his  laughing.  She  questioned  if 
it  wei^  not  undignified.  She  felt  that  it 
might  be  disrespectful.  Then  she  asked 
herself  why  he  should  respect  her. 

IX. 

"That  w^as  a  great  success,"  said  Mrs, 
Munger,  as  they  drove  away,  Annie 
said  nothing,  and  she  added,  "Don't  you 
think  so  ?" 


"Well,  I  confess,"  said  Annie,  "I  don't 
see  how,  exactly.  Do  you  mean  with  re- 
gard to  Mr,  Gerrish  ?" 

"Oh  no;  I  don't  care  anything  about 
him,"  said  Mrs,  Munger,  touching  her 
pony  with  the  tip  of  her  whip-lash, 
"He's  an  odious  little  creature,  and  I 
knew  that  he  would  go  for  the  dance  and 
supper  because  Mr,  Peck  was  opposed  to 
them.  He's  one  of  the  anti-Peck  party  in 
his  church,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  spoke 
to  him.  But  I  meant  the  other  gentle- 
men.   You  saw  how  they  took  it," 

"  I  saw  that  they  both  made  fun  of  it," 
said  Annie, 

"Yes;  that's  just  the  point.  It's  so 
fortunate  they  were  frank  about  it.  It 
throws  a  new  light  on  it;  and  if  that's  the 
way  nice  people  are  going  to  look  at  it, 
why, we  must  give  up  the  idea,  I'm  quite 
prepared  to  do  so.  But  I  want  to  see  Mrs, 
Wilmington  first," 

"Mrs.  Munger,"  said  Annie,  uneasily, 
"I  would  rather  not  see  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton with  you  on  this  subject;  I  should  be 
of  no  use," 

"My  dear,  you  would  be  of  the  great- 
est use,"  persisted  Munger,  and  she  laid 
her  arm  across  Annie's  lap,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent her  jumping  out  of  the  phaeton, 
"As  Mrs.  Wilmington's  old  friend,  you 
will  have  the  greatest  influence  with 
her." 

"But  I  don't  know  that  I  wish  to  in- 
fluence her  in  favor  of  the  supper  and 
dance;  I  don't  know  that  I  believe  in 
them,"  said  Annie,  cowed  and  troubled  by 
the  affair. 

"That  doesn't  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference," said  Mrs.  Munger,  impartially. 
"All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  keep  still. 
I  will  put  the  case  to  her." 

She  checked  the  pony  before  the  bar 
which  the  flagman  at  tlie  railroad  cross- 
ing had  let  down,  while  a  long  freight 
train  clattered  deafeningly  by,  and  then 
drove  bumping  and  jouncing  across  the 
tracks,  "I  suppose  you  remember  what 
'  Over  the  Track'  means  in  Hatboro'  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Annie,  with  a  smile, 
"  Social  perdition  at  the  least.  You  don't 
mean  that  Mrs,  Wilmington  lives  'Over 
the  Track'?" 

"Yes,  It  isn't  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be, 
socially.  Mr.  Wilmington  has  built  a 
very  fine  house  on  this  side,  and  there  are 
several  pretty  Queen  Anne  cottages  go- 
ing up." 

They  drove  along  under  the  elms  which 
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here  stood  somewhat  at  random  about  the 
wide,  grassless  street,  between  the  high, 
windowy  bulks  of  the  shoe  shops  and  hat 
shops.  The  dust  gradually  freed  itself 
from  the  cinders  about  the  tracks,  and  it 
hardened  into  a  handsome,  newly  made 
road  beyond  the  houses  of  the  shop  hands. 
They  passed  some  open  lots,  and  then, 
on  a  pleasant  rise  of  ground,  they  came 
to  a  stately  residence,  lifted  still  higher 
on  its  underpinning  of  granite  blocks. 
It  was  built  in  a  Boston  suburban  taste 
of  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  lofty  man- 
sard roof ,  and  it  was  painted  the  stone- 
gray  color  which  was  once  esteemed  for 
being  so  quiet.  The  lawn  before  it  sloped 
down  to  the  road,  where  it  ended  smooth- 
ly at  the  brink  of  a  neat  stone  wall.  A 
black  asphalt  path  curved  from  the  steps 
by  which  you  mounted  from  the  street  to 
the  steps  by  wiiich  you  mounted  to  the 
heavy  portico  before  the  massive  black 
walnut  doors. 

The  ladies  were  shown  into  the  music- 
room,  from  which  the  notes  of  a  piano 
were  sounding  when  they  rang,  and  Mrs. 
Wilmington  rose  from  the  instrument  to 
meet  them.  A  young  man  who  had  been 
standing  beside  her  turned  away.  Mrs. 
Wilmington  was  dressed  in  a  light  morn- 
ing dress  with  a  Watteau  fall,  whose  deli- 
cate russets  and  faded  reds  and  yellows 
heightened  the  richness  of  her  complex- 
ion and  hair. 

"  Why,  Annie,"  she  said,  "how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you !  And  you  too,Mrs.Munger. 
How  viirry  nice !"  Her  words  took  value 
from  the  thick  mellow  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  passed  for  much  more  than  they  were 
worth  intrinsically.  She  moved  lazily 
about  and  got  them  into  chairs,  and  was 
not  resentful  when  Mrs.  Munger  broke 
out  with  "  How  hot  you  have  it !"  "  Have 
we  ?  We  had  the  furnace  lighted  yester- 
day, and  we've  been  in  all  the  morning, 
and  so  we  hadn't  noticed.  Jack,  won't 
you  shut  the  register?''  she  drawled  over 
her  shoulder.  "This  is  my  nephew,  Mr. 
Jack  Wilmington,  Miss  Kilburn.  Mr. 
Wilmington'  and  Mrs.  Munger  are  old 
friends." 

The  young  fellow  bowed  silently,  and 
his  heavy  jaw,  long  eyes,  and  low  fore- 
head, almost  hidden  under  a  thick  bang, 
expressed  no  pleasure  in  the  ladies'  visit. 
Annie  instantly  took  a  dislike  to  him. 
He  sat  down  cornervvise  on  a  chair,  and 
listened,  with  a  scornful  thrust  of  his 
thick  lips,  to  their  talk. 


Mrs.  Munger  was  not  abashed  by  him. 
She  opened  her  budget  with  all  her  robust 
authority,  and  once  more  put  Annie  to 
shame.  When  she  came  to  the  question 
of  the  invited  supper  and  dance,  and  hav- 
ing previously  committed  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton in  favor  of  the  general  scheme,  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  that  part,  Mr, 
Jack  Wilmington  answered  for  her  with 
a  contemptuous  humph : 

"I  should  think  you  had  a  right  to  do 
what  you  please  about  it.  It's  none  of  the 
hands'  business  if  you  don't  clioose  to  ask 
them." 

"Yes,  that's  what  any  one  would  think 
— in  the  abstract," said  Mrs.  Munger. 

"Now,  little  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton, with  indolent  amusement,  putting 
out  a  silencing  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  young  man,  "don't  you  be  so  fast. 
You  let  yoTir  aunty  speak  for  herself.  I 
don't  know  about  not  letting  the  hands 
stay  to  the  dance  and  supper,  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. You  know  I  might  feel  '  put  upon.' 
I  used  to  be  one  of  the  hands  myself. 
Yes,  Annie,  there  was  a  time  after  you 
went  a4»vay,  and  after  father  died,  when  I 
actually  fell  so  low  as  to  work  for  an 
honest  living." 

"I  think  I  heard,  Lyra,"  said  Annie; 
"but  I  had  forgotten."  The  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  what  had  been  said,  made 
her  still  more  uncomfortable, 

"  Well,  I  didn't  work  very  hard,  and  I 
didn't  have  to  work  long.  But  I  was  a 
hand,  and  there's  no  use  trying  to  deny  it. 
As  Mr.  Putney  says,  he  and  I  have  our  rec- 
ord, and  we  don't  have  to  make  any  pre- 
tences. And  the  question  is  whether  I 
ought  to  go  back  on  my  fellow-hands." 

"  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Wilmington said  Mi^. 
Munger,  with  intense  deprecation,  "that's 
such  a  very  different  thing.  You  were 
not  brought  up  to  it;  it  was  just  tempo- 
rary; and  besides — " 

"And  besides,  there  was  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton, I  know.  He  was  very  opportune. 
I  might  have  been  a  hand  at  this  moment 
if  Mr.  Wilmington  had  not  come  along 
and  invited  me  to  be  a  head — the  head 
of  his  house.  And  the  question  is,  Annie, 
whether  I  oughtn't  to  remember  my  low 
beginnings." 

"I  suppose  we  all  like  to  be  consistent," 
answered  Annie,  aimiessly,  uneasily. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Munger  broke  in;  "but 
they  were  not  your  beginnings,  Mrs.  Wil- 
mington; they  were  your  incidents — your 
accidents." 
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"It's  very  pretty  of  you  to  say  so, 
Mrs.  Hunger, "drawled  Mrs.  Wilmin^^ton. 
"But  I  guess  I  must  oppose  tlie  little 
invited  dance  and  supper,  on  principle. 
We  all  like  to  be  consistent,  as  Annie  says 
—  even  if  we're  inconsistent  in  the  at- 
tempt," she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

"Very  well,  then,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Munger,  "  we'll  drop  them.  As  I  said  to 
Miss  Kilburn  on  our  way  here,  '  If  Mrs. 
Wilmington  is  opposed  to  them,  we'll 
drop  tliem.' " 

"  Oh,  am  I  such  an  influential  person  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  with  a  shrug. 
"It's  rather  awful — isn't  it,  Annie?" 

"Not  at  all!"  Mrs.  Munger  answ^ered 
for  Annie.  "We've  just  been  talking 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Putney  and  Dr. 
Morrell,  and  they're  both  opposed.  You're 
merely  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back,  Mrs.  Wilmington." 

' '  Oh,  thank  you !  That's  a  great  relief. " 

"Well — and  now  the  question  is,  will 
you  take  the  imrt  of  the  Nurse  or  not 
in  the  dramatics  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Munger, 
returning  to  business. 

"  Well,  I  must  think  about  that,  and 
I  must  ask  Mr.  Wilmington.  Jack,"  she 
called  ov^er  her  shoulder  to  the  young 
man  at  the  window,  "  do  you  think  your 
uncle  would  approve  of  me  as  Juliet's 
Nurse  ?" 

"You'd  better  ask  him,"  growled  the 
young  fellow. 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  what  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  I  think  you  could  play  any  part  you 
attempted." 


"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  with 
another  laugli,  "I'll  think  it  over,  Mrs. 
Munger." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Munger. 
"  And  now  we  must  really  be  going," 
she  added,  pulling  out  her  watch  by  its 
leathern  guard. 

"  Not  till  you've  had  lunch,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilmington,  rising  with  the  ladies. 
' '  You  nmst  stay.  Annie,  I  shall  not  ex- 
cuse you." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  complying 
without  regard  to  Annie,  "all  tliis  di- 
plomacy is  certainly  very  exhausting." 

"Lunch  will  be  on  the  table  in  one 
moment,"  returned  Mrs.  Wilmington,  as 
the  ladies  sat  down  again  provisionally. 
"  Will  you  join  us.  Jack  ?" 

"  No;  I'm  going  to  the  office,"  said  the 
nei)hew,  bowing  himself  out  of  the  room. 

"Jack's  learning  to  be  superintendent," 
said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  lifting  her  teasing 
voice  to  make  him  hear  her  in  the  hall, 
"and  he's  been  spending  the  whole  morn- 
ing here." 

In  the  richly  appointed  dining-room — 
a  glitter  of  china  and  glass  and  a  mass  of 
carven  oak — the  table  w^as  laid  for  ir-wo. 

"Put  another  plate,  Norah,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilmington,  carelessly. 

There  w^as  bouillon  in  teacups,  chicken 
cutlets  in  w^liite  sauce,  and  luscious  straw- 
berries. 

'^What  a  cook!"  cried  Mrs.  Munger, 
over  the  cutlets. 

' '  Yes,  she's  a  treasure ;  I  don't  deny  it," 
said  Mrs.  Wilmington. 

[to  be  continued.] 


STREET  TREES  OF  AVASHINGTON. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


THE  city  of  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  exceeds  in  beauty  any 
city  in  the  world.  The  grand  conception 
of  the  plan  of  its  broad  streets  and  ave- 
nues paved  with  asphalt,  smooth  as  mar- 
ble, and  its  hundreds  of  palatial  residences 
erected  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  but 
above  all,  its  magnificent  trees,  make  it 
without  a  peer. 

The  streets  radiate  from  the  Capitol  as 
a  centre,  each  of  the  leading  avenues  being 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width,  and 
some  of  thera,  such  as  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, five  miles  in  length.  Although  the 
conception  of  its  lay-out  dates  back  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  tree  planting  that  has 
added  so  much  to  Washington  was  begun 


only  in  1872.  The  street  tree  planting 
began  under  the  Shepherd  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  which  instituted  a  board  under 
the  name  of  the  "Parking  Commission," 
which  consisted  of  William  R.  Smith, 
Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
William  Saunders,  Superintendent  of  the 
Horticultural  division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  John  Saul,  a  local 
nursery-man.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Saunders 
yet  retain  their  positions,  not  only  as  the 
heads  of  their  several  departments,  but  as 
members  of  the  "Parking  Commission," 
and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  municipality 
or  government  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
ours  has  been  in  having  two  sucli  men  as 
the  heads  of  such  important  work.  They 
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are  thorouglily  practical  men  in  all  that 
relates  to  botany  and  liorticulture. 

The  trees  first  planted  were  procured 
from  the  nurseries,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  on  account  of  the  immense  number 
required,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting"  the 
kinds  desired,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
most  of  the  trees;  so  tliat  a  nursery  was 
begun,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  trees 
now  shading  tlie  streets  in  Washington 
were  grown  from  seed  sown  since  1872. 
The  grand  results  from  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Saunders  are  mostly  due  to  the 
great  care  taken  in  every  part  of  the  work. 
The  trees  of  all  the  kinds  used  were  young, 
their  height,  according  to  kind,  when 
planted,  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  feet, 
and  having  a  diameter  of  about  one  and  a 
half  inches.  The  average  distance  ax^art 
is  twenty-tive  feet,  the  height  of  stem  al- 
lowed before  branching,  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  In  planting,  the  greatest  care  is  ex- 
ercised ;  when  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
good,  holes  are  dug  two  feet  deep  and 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  in  with 
good  rich  loam.  The  trees  are  lifted  from 
the  nursery  with  the  greatest  care,  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  possible  the  roots,  and  in 
transit  to  prevent  them  from  drying  or 
freezing.  In  jjlanting,  the  soil  is  imcked 
closely  around  the  roots,  and  one  coj)ious 
watering  is  given.  A  tree  protector  is  at 
once  placed  around  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  from  being  shaken  by 
the  winds  or  gnawed  by  horses,  and  per- 
haps what  is  most  important  of  all,  to 
shade  the  stems  of  the  trees  until  their 
own  foliage  is  sufficient  to  do  so.  For 
this  last  reason,  the  best  and  cheapest  tree 
protector  yet  used  is  one  made  of  wooden 
strips  placed  three  inches  apart,  and 
bound  with  iron  hoops;  this  gives  the  ne- 
cessary shade  to  the  stem,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
best  height  for  the  tree  box  is  six  feet. 
This  shading  referred  to  is  all-important; 
when  trees  are  growing  in  forests  or  in 
the  nursery,  they  shade  one  another,  and 
it  must  be  evident,  if  set  out  without  any 
protection  from  the  blazing  sun  in  the 
streets  of  a  city,  they  must  suffer.  Many 
thousands  of  deciduous  trees,  both  fruit 
and  ornamental,  perish  annually  the  first 
year  of  planting  through  this  cause. 
When  taken  from  the  closely  planted 
nursery  rows  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
and  air,  the  change  is  too  great,  and  un- 
less the  season  is  especially  favorable, 
however  carefully  the  planting  may  have 


been  done,  large  losses  must  ensue  unless 
the  stems  are  shaded.  Trees  in  orchards 
and  other  enclosures  can  be  shaded  by 
wrapping  the  stems  up  to  the  lower 
branches  with  straw  or  anything  that 
will  shade  the  trunk  from  the  sun;  but 
for  trees  in  streets  or  elsewhere,  exposed 
to  injury,  the  slatted  box  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  shading.  The  grand  success  in 
planting  the  avenues  in  Washington  is 
no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  persistent  use 
of  this  precaution,  for  it  is  never  omitted, 
and  the  results  attest  its  value.  All  trees 
for  two  years  after  planting  are  culti- 
vated, just  as  if  they  were  a  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes,  by  the  soil  being  stirred  by  a 
pronged  hoe  for  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
stem  in  all  directions. 

The  planting  of  street  trees  has  been 
largely  experimental,  and  has  resulted 
thus  far  ii*  showing  that  the  following 
are  the  best  suited,  and  hence  are  used  in 
the  greatest  numbers:  55  miles  are  planted 
with  white  maples,  16  miles  with  Caro- 
lina poplar,  10  miles  with  ash-leaved  ma- 
ple, 6  miles  %vith  Norway  maples — in  all, 
87  mil^.  The  other  species,  numbering 
about' 37  kinds,  aggregating  10,000  trees, 
fill  the  remaining  33  miles  of  streets. 

The  success  with  one  tree  used  here  is 
a  matter  of  interest  to  all  cities  where  soft 
coal  is  used.  The  Carolina  poplar  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
growers,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
leaf  and  form..  It  is  similar  to  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  in  shape,  but  the.  head  is 
fuller,  its  foliage  is  thick,  and  the  leaves 
large,  dark,  and  glossy.  It  grows  rapidly 
from  cuttings,  and  it  is  found  that  it  will 
flourish  even  where  a  pall  of  coal  smoke 
is  thick  enough  to  darken  the  atmosphere. 
In  addition  to  these  valuable  if  not  won- 
derful characteristics,  it  is  regarded  as  an 
anti-malarial  tree  because  of  its  great  ca- 
pacity for  absorbing  water  from  the  soil. 
Mr.  Smith  has  named  it  the  "American 
eucalyptus,"  and  has  used  it  most  exten- 
sively in  the  lower  portions  of  the  city, 
and  has  given  many  thousands  of  it  for 
planting  on  those  sections  of  the  Potomac 
flats  which  have  been  reclaimed. 

The  Tree  Commission  have  also  discov- 
ered a  method  of  cultivating  another  tree, 
which  will  flourish  in  Western  cities  in 
spite  of  smoke,  but  \^hich  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  on  account  of  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  given  out  when  it  is  in 
bloom ;  this  is  the  ailantus,  which  is  semi- 
tropical  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  but 
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disagreeable  in  odor.  The  simple  opera- 
tion of  cutting'  back  the  branches  every 
second  year,  tlius  preventing  it  from  flow- 
ering, removes  the  whole  dilliculty.  It 
is  therefore  in  contemplation  to  restore  it 
to  the  streets  of  Washington. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  street  trees,  seen  from  the 
Capitol  or  other  high  buildings,  tliat  it  to 
some  extent  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
city  built  in  a  forest.  Many  streets  are 
now  completely  arched  by  trees  through- 
out their  entire  length.  Malaria,  once  such 
a  bane  to  Washington,  has  been  material- 
ly checked,  and  the  night  temperature 
during  summer,  that  used  to  be  almost 
unendurable,  has  now  been  materially 
lessened.   The  unprotected  sidewalks  open 


to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  stored  up 
heat  during  the  day,  which  was  rarely 
exhausted  before  morning,  but  now  the 
shaded  pavement  absorbs  little  heat,  and 
the  nights  are  comjDaratively  cool. 

At  present  there  are  in  all  240  miles  of 
shade  trees  on  the  streets  and  aveimes,  or 
120  miles  of  shaded  streets.  The  care  of 
them  and  the  yearly  additions  cost  less 
than  $20,000  a  year— a  trifle  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  may  save  millions,  in 
conducing,  as  it  does,  so  much  to  the 
health  of  the  city. 

The  number  and  varieties  of  trees  in 
the  streets  and  avenues  of  Washington 
city,  D.  C,  under  control  of  the  Parking 
Commission,  to  the  end  of  June  30,  1887, 
were  as  follows: 


Common  Name.  Botanic  Name. 

Soft  or  Wliite  Maple  Acer  dasycarpum 


saccharinum  ;  A.  nigrum 

plataiioides  

rubruin  

pseudo-platamis  

ne^unda   


American,  European,  Winged  or  Wha-whoo,  and  Slip-  ) 
pery  Elm  (mixed)  ) 


.Ulmus 


Carolina  Poplar  (mixed), 


Sugar  and  Black  or  Southern  Maple 

Norway  Maple   " 

Scarlet  or  Red  Maple   " 

Sycamore   " 

Ash  leaved  Maple  or  Negunda   " 

American  Linden  or  Elm  Tilia  americana  

European     "  "    "  europaca  

.       .       .  V  /   .    ,x  (  Fraxinus  americana  and  ) 

American  Ash  (mixed)  i  .  r  . .  . 

^  (     otiier  species  ) 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood  or  European  Plane-Tree  (mixed).  .Platanus  -j  Q^^f^lljaiis^'^  [  ' '  * 

f  americana  ' 
I  alata 
I  fulva 
[campestris^ 

-r»      1     (  monilifera  ) 
ropulus  -        ,         1  .    -  .  . 
^        (  quadrangulata  ) 

Lombardy  Poplar   "  fastigiata  

Grecian        "    "  grajca  

Turkistan     "   Populus  species  from  Turkistan 

^  ,  ,      /   .     n  n  ^  ^      ^  bignonoides  ) 

Catalpa  (mixed)  Catalpa ,  ^    ...  >-..,. 

^    ^         ^  ^   (  kempferu  ) 

Willow  (laurel-leaved)  Salix  pentandra  

Ginkgo  or  Maidenhair-Tree  Salisburia  adiantifolia  

Sweet-Gum  Liquidambar  styraciflua  

'  palustris 

phellos 

bicolor 

alba 

Oaks  (mixed)  Quercus  -(  lieterophylis  }■ 

robus 
rubra 
fastigiata 
^  coccinea 

Horse-chestnut  ^Esculus  hippocastanum . 

Kentucky  Coffee  ,  Gymnocladus  canadensis 

Honey-Locust  Gleditschia  triacanthos.  . 

Tulip-Tree  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  . 

Aspen  Poplar  Populus  alba  

Ailantus  Ailantus  glandulosa  .... 

Cork  or  White  Elm  Ulmus  raeimosa  

Paper  Mulberry  Broussoneetia  papyrifera 

n  /■   '     T\  m      T      ^  distichum  ) 

Cypress  (mixed)  Taxodium  <   .  y 

•  ^       ^         '  (  sinense  ) 

Zelkona-Tree  »  . . . .  .Planera  acuminata  

Philodendron  amurienses 

Total  number  , . . ,  ,  


Number. 
23,305 
832 
2,786 
864 
422 
4,043 
5,121 
409 


967 


4,5 


to 


5,365 


7,050 

43 
454 
7 

854 

78 
145 
73 


273 


244 
160 
1,206 
1,712 
1,863 
54 
15 
62 

24 

5 
3 

63,014 


"OLD  MISS"  AND  ''SWEETHEART." 


BY  n.  s. 

I HAD  reached  the  ridge  by  such  grad- 
ual ascents  that  I  scarcely  realized 
how  high  it  was.  The  last  single  bird 
my  dog  had  set  passed  straight  away 
over  the  top,  trailing  a  broken  leg;  and 
partly  to  seek  him,  and  partly  to  reach  a 
point  from  which  I  might  locate  the  rail- 
road from  which  in  the  early  morning  I  had 
wandered,  I  followed  the  route  he  chose. 
At  the  top  I  found  myself  upon  an  old 
bastion,  one  of  the  few  visible  footprints 
of  war,  for  Macon  was  not  many  miles 
away,  and  here,  but  for  the  armistice  that 
followed  Appomattox,  Wilson  would  have 
met  an  armed  foe  instead  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  scene  before  me  was  transcendent- 
ly  beautiful.  An  undulating  plain  lay 
spread  at  my  feet,  and  ten  miles  away  the 
blue  hills  rose  up  again  and  hemmed  it 
in.  This  plain  was  dotted  here  and  there 
with  cabins — the  mansions  were  nearly  all 
gone.  The  exceptions  stood  forth  in  the 
distance — white  homes  studding  the  green 
slopes.  Curving  round  the  base  of  my 
hill  ran  the  steel  bands  of  the  railroad, 
and  not  two  miles  away  I  saw  the  station. 

The  sun  with  me  was  shining  with  a 
fierce  glare,  and  I  wondered  at  the  cheer- 
ful song  of  the  negroes  near  at  hand, 
picking  cotton  from  the  white  rows  which 
stood  in  ranks  about  the  abandoned  fort. 
But  away  off  straight  ahead  a  broad 
shadow  lay  upon  the  plain  over  which 
the  clouds  swept  grandly  eastward,  and 
ten  miles  to  the  right  I  saw  the  trailing 
rain  rushing  across  a  darkened  belt  of 
woods.  From  off  this  cooling  spot  the 
wind  came  with  a  delicious  touch. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  a  boy,  whose  labors 
had  brought  him  abreast  of  me,  "dere's  a 
spring  down  yonner." 

He  pointed  to  where  on  the  plain 
two  great  Lombardy  poplars  lifted  their 
boughs  skyward,  and  thither,  with  almost 
parched  lips,  down  the  steep  gravelly 
slopes,  I  mov.ed. 

As  I  approached  nearer  the  two  pop- 
lars I  saw  that  they  stood  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a  plantation  burial-ground,  whose 
rocky  wall  was  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
interior  with  weeds.  Beyond,  two  deso- 
late-looking chimneys  reared  themselves 
in  a  clump  of  cedars,  the  nearest  trees 
blackened  and  dead,  as  'if  from  the  touch 
of  flames.    My  dog,  with  his  nose  in  air, 


ran  into  the  inclosure,  and  stood  upon  a 
"point."  Passing  under  the  poplars,  I 
followed, with  my  gun  ready ;  but  nothing 
rose,  and  after  one  or  two  hesitating 
starts,  he  pounced  upon  a  dead  bird  and 
brought  it  to  my  feet.  It  had  flown  un- 
til its  life  was  exhausted. 

Then  I  noticed  that  the  graves  about 
me  were  marked  by  slabs,  and  on  them  I 
read  the  record  of  many  Cassels  who  were 
"born"  and  who  "died"  according  to  the 
dates  opposite  these  respective  announce- 
ments. But  one  grave  differed  in  its  ap- 
pointments. It  bore  the  simple  words 
"  Old  Miss,"  and  was  as  white  and  clean 
as  if  laid  but  yesterday.  There  was  no 
date,  no  epitaph;  only  the  white  slab  and 
the  legend  "Old  Miss."  As  I  studied  it 
curiously  a  gaudy  lizard  came  out  of  the 
weeds  upon  the  hot  stone,  and  questioned 
me  with  his  bright  eyes. 

Passing  out,  I  saw,  a  short  way  off,  be- 
neath the  low,  wide-spreading  limbs  of  a 
black-.giim,  a  cabin,  and  the  red  and  blue 
turbans  of  two  negro  women.  The  dog 
had  already  announced  my  presence,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  spring,  guided  by  an 
unerring  instinct.  A  little  darky  in  one 
short  garment  peeped  out  from  behind  his 
grandmammy,  whence  he  had  fled  from 
the  brute's  cold,  inquisitive  nose,  and  as 
I  approached,  the  eyes  of  all  three  were 
turned  upon  me. 

"Yes,  sail,"  one  of  the  women  replied, 
putting  aside  a  bread  tray,  into  which  she 
was  shelling  pease;  "en  hit's  good  water 
too.    Set  down,  sah,  tell  I  fetch  er  gourd." 

"  No,  sah,  don't  nobody  live  lieah  'cep'n' 
me  en  de  chillun,"  said  the  other,  who  had 
respectfully  taken  her  cob  pipe  from  her 
mouth  and  laid  it  aside.  A  pair  of  bright 
little  eyes  regarded  me  kindly  from  under 
a  pair  of  enormious  silver-rimmed  specta- 
cles, which  had  been  pushed  up  over  her 
forehead,  and  were  blankly  studying  the 
sky.  The  voice  was  low  and  peculiarly 
gentle.  "De  Cass'ls  used  ter  live  heah 
tell  de  war  cummed  on,  den  dey  uz  most- 
ly killed  up;  en  den  de  yarmy  cum  er- 
long  en  bu'nt  de  place.  En  Ole  Miss  died. " 
She  looked  at  me  curiously  as  she  asked, 
suddenly,  "Does  you  know  any  uv  de 
fambly  ?" 

"No;  but  I  saw  a  grave  up  yonder, 
with  'Old  Miss'  cut  on  it." 
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The  old  face  took  on  a  new  light  as  I 
spoke.  I  began  to  recognize  the  old  "mam- 
my" of  an  ante  helium  Southern  home. 

"Yes,  sail,  we  alls  used  to  call  'er  dat, 
'cause  she  wuz  Marse  Alleck's  widder;  en 
atter  while  Young  Miss  cum  erlong.  Hit's 
er  pity  you  didn'  know  Ole  Miss.  Lord, 
Lord,  but  she  uz  er  lady  fum  erway 
back!" 

"Dat  she  wuz,"  interpolated  the  young- 
er woman,  who  stood  by  while  I  drank  the 
cooling  draught  from  her  long-handled 
gourd.  "None  er  dese  heali  hifalutin' 
kind ;  no,  sah.  She  uz  es  tall  'mos'  es  you, 
en  es  straight  es  er  Ingin,  w'ich  uz  nat- 
chul,  fur  slie  cum  fum  Firginny,  en  dey 
do  say  one  uv  'er  great-grandmas  wuz 
pure  Ingin  lierse'f." 

The  dog  having,  after  the  fashion  of 
settlers,  cooled  himself  in  the  spring,  was 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  watching  me 
with  half-shut  eyes.  Tlic  shade  was  re- 
freshing and  the  rest  welcome.  I  settled 
down  in  the  white-oak  cliair,  while  the 
young  woman  resumed  her  pea-shelling, 
and  let  the  garrulous  old  mammy  con- 
tinue with  her  memories.  The  show  of 
attention  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  tlie 
relaxation  of  limbs  in  this  cool  shade. 

The  speaker  continued  slowly:  "But 
Ole  Miss  uz  er  lady,  en  er  line  lady  at 
dat,  fum  de  time  Ole  Marster  fetch  'er 
down  heali  in  de  kerridge,  wid  es  grays 
jes  er-prancin',  tell  she  uz  laid  out  up 
yonner  by  'im,  dead.  Nobody  nev'r  saw 
'er  when  she  warn't  dressed  up  like  she  uz 
er-goin'  ter  er  party.  En  lace!  Well, 
sah,  up  ter  de  las'  ole  silk  dress  she  had 
lef  wuz  splittin'  in  de  creases  she  had  real 
lace  caps  en  collars,  en  lace  on  'er  sleeves 
en  han'kercliiffs.  W'en  she  warked  she 
jes  sorter  move  erlong  wid  'er  he'd  'way 
up  yonner,  en  didn't  look  like  she  uz  er 
stepp'n'  at  all.  Nobody  nev'r  knowed  'er- 
ter  laf  out  loud;  but  she'd  smile  de  sweet- 
es',  en  'er  voice  uz  sof,  like  de  win'  out 
yonner  in  de  pines.  But  dat  uz  Av'en  she 
uz  at  peace  wid  us  all;  but  jus'  you  let  'er 
git  riled — en  et  took  er  heap  ter  rile  'er, 
lemme  tell  you — en  'er  eyes  ud  dance,  en 
'er  words  cut  de  arr  like  de  oberseer's 
whup  on  er  bad  nigger's  back.  'Twuz  de 
same  way  w'en  she  uz  er  gal.  But  kind 
en  good !  Lord !  I  seen  'er  meny  er  time 
go  down  dem  back  steps  en  set  up  over 
yonner  in  de  quarters  wid  er  sick  nigg'r 
all  night  long,  er-doin'  fur  'er  like  she  uz 
white  en  kin ;  en  she  wid  'er  silks  en  laces 
on  too !    You  know  den  dere  warn't  nair 


nigg'r  on  de  place  but 'd  er  died  fur  Ole 
Miss,  en  well  dey  might,  fur  God  knows  she 
uz  er  good  ooman,  en  had  seen  er  heap  er 
trubbl.  Ef  hadn't  er-been  fur  de  baby,  I 
don't  reck'n  she'd  er  held  out  es  long  es 
she  did." 

"So  there  was  a  baby  ?" 

"Yes,  sah.  You  see,"  she  continued, 
"Marse  Frank  uz  erbout  all  de  Cass'ls 
dat  uz  lef  w'en  he  uz  killed  up  yonner  at 
— at — watcher  call  it  ? — Getty — " 

"Gettysburg  ?" 

"Yes,  sah.  W'en  Marse  Frank  uz  kill- 
ed, ev'ybody  sed  de  race  uz  gone ;  but  bime- 
by  er  little  gal  cum,  en  er  ma  en  Ole  Miss 
all  fell  ter  cryin',  en  dey  gave  'er  her  pa's 
name.  But  'er  ma  called  'er  Sweetheart, 
en  so  ev'ybody  got  ter  callin'  her  dat." 

"En  I  reck'n," said  Mandy,  "  nair nuth- 
er  baby  like  'er  nev'r  lived." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  first  speaker,  whose 
memories  had  been  stirred,  "Mandy  heali 
used  ter  nuss  'er,  'cause  her  ma  uz  weak  en 
sickly;  but  nuth'n'  ud  do  but  I  mus'  tu'n 
gal  ergin  en  ten'  dat  baby.  Dat  uz  'er 
gran'ma's  noshun  —  Miss  Carrie  warn't 
nuth'n'  but  er  gal  'erself  w'en  Marse 
Frank  tuk  'er  right  out  uv  a  ballroom  en 
fetch  'er  heah.  But  she  uz  er  lady  down 
ter  'er  heels,  en  es  good,  en  had  es  good  er 
heart,  es  de  bes'.  Only  she  didn't  know 
nuth'n'  'bout  babies,  en  me  en  all  de  fam- 
bly,  fum  Ole  Miss  on,  had  ter  lie'p.  But 
't warn't  'er  fault  de  baby  died." 

"Died?" 

"Yes,  sail;  hit  died.  I  know'd  fum  de 
fust  what  uz  er-goin'  ter  haj)p'n.  Sum- 
time  hit  look  ter  me  like  er  baby  es 
er  heap  old'r'n  hit  is.  Dis  wun  uz  er- 
laugliin'  en  er-crow'n'  'fo'  hit  uz  er  week 
ole,  en  I  told  Mandy  den  dat  hit  uz  er 
bad  sign.  Cry  ?  No,  sah.  En  she 
know'd  folks  by  deir  names.  Ef  enny- 
body  'd  say,  'Mammy,'  she  set  eyes  on 
me;  en  ef  dey  call  her  ma's  name,  she'd 
tu'n  roun'  en  look  like  she  uz  er-lis'nin'. 
One  night  I  wake  up,  en  she  uz  er-lay'n' 
dere  laugli'n'  en  er-call'n'  'Papa';  en  hit 
look  ter  me  like  she  uz  er-talk'n'  ter  sum- 
body  wot  uz  wid  'er;  but  dey  wuzn't  no- 
body dere,  en  'er  pa  uz  de'd  en  buryd 
'mos'  two  years  back.  Lord !  Lord !  but  de 
chile's  ways  did  worry  me;  en  I  know'd 
w'at  uz  cummin'.  W'en  she  I'arnt  ter  say 
'Mamma,'  look  ter  tne  like  Miss  Carrie 
ud  kiss  'er  ter  def ;  en  den  she  ud  cry  en 
say,  'Ef  'er  pa  cud  only  hev  lived!'  En 
den  she'd  hug  de  baby  en  cry  ergin." 

"Miss  Carrie  uz  er  mighty  good  oo- 
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man," said  Mandy,  pouring*  her  pease  into 
a  basket,  and  rei)lenisliing  lier  tray  from 
the  unshelled  stock — "er  mighty  good 
ooman." 

"  Dat  she  wuz — es  good  es  de  bes\  En 
dat  chile?  —  look  like  hit  uz  her  life. 
Young  marster,  I  reck'n  you  don't  know 
nuthin'  'bout  babies,  en  can't  tell;  but  I 
'tended  Ole  Miss,  en  Ole  Miss's  chillun,  en 
dey  chillun  too,  en  I  tell  you  sumtimes 
dere  cum  erlong  one  w'at's  goin'  ter  'ston- 
ish  ev'ybody;  en  dis  uz  de  wun  in  de 
Cass'l  fambly.  Hit  warn't  menny  munts 
'fo'  hit  ud  lay  erwake  in  de  night,  en  talk 
en  talk  like  grow'd-up  folks,  but  nobody 
uz  dere'bouts  'cep'n'  me  en  Young  Miss, 
en  she  uz  mos'  gener'ly  ersleep:  en,  bless 
yo'  soul,  honey !  I  warn't  goin'  ter  wake 
'er  up:  hit  ud  cum  soon  ernuff.  'Tain't 
fur  me  ter  say  who  dat  chile  uz  er-talkin' 
ter,  but  dere  uz  sumbody  dere  wid  'er,  en 
I  kivered  up  my  he'd  many  er  time,  'cause 
I  nev'r  know'd  w'at  dey  might  er  wanted 
ter  say.  Warn't  nobody  gwineter  hu't 
dat  chile,  do'.  En  den  ter  heah  'er  sing 
'la!  la  I  la  I' en 'la!  la!  la!' — sorter  prac'- 
s'n'  like!  Psha!  I  tole  Mandy  den  po' 
Miss  Carrie  uz  goin'  ter  see  trouble.  Hit 
warn't  natchul  fur  er  baby  ter  nev'r  cry, 
en  ter  be  er-talkin'  ter  'erse'f  in  de  night- 
time. En  Ole  Miss  uz  sorter  worr'd  'bout 
et  too,  only  she  wouldn't  let  on  dat  she 
wuz.  One  day,"  she  continued,  after 
reaching  over  to  shove  a  chunk  under 
the  kettle  boiling  near  at  hand — "one 
day  she  uz  er-layin'  dere  singin',  w'en  er 
yaller  butt'rfly  cum  in  de  room,  en  dance 
erbout  tell  'e  fin'  'er.  He  sorter  balunce 
roun'  'er  er  minit,  en  sudden  like  she 
stoj)  en  look  et  hit  wi'  dem  big  brown 
eyes.  En  den  de  butt'rfly  look  at  her, 
stan'in'  on  de  piller  en  er-movin'  es  wings 
up  en  down,  so" — she  gave  a  capital  re]}' 
resentation  of  the  movement — "en  den 
he  dance  roun'  en  go  out  de  winder  ergin. 
Well,  sail,  dat  chile  jes  lay  dere  lookin' 
at  dat  winder,  en  bime-by  she  sorter  smile 
er  li'l',  en  'er  eyes  shot,  en  she  uz  ersleep 
'fo'  you  could  er  tu'ned  roun'.  Jes  'bout 
dat  time  er  mock'n'-burd  fly  down  by  de 
winder,  and  sing  tell  I  hatter  go  en  run 
em  erway.  Sum  folks  don't  take,  note- 
us  uv  signs  en  warnin's,"  she  continued, 
looking  at  me  cautiously,  "but  dere  ain' 
nuthin'  kin  keep  ole  mammy  f  um  b'lievin' 
dere  uz  more  in  dat  den  er  stray  butt'rfly 
projec'n'  roun'."  She  paused  just  long 
enough  to  bestow  a  wha'ck  upon  the  little 
darky  for  "chunkin"'  chips  at  the  dog. 


"Ain'  menny  munts  pass  'fo'  dat  baby 
start  ter  walkin',  en  den  we  had  et,  sho 
nuff.  Look  like  she  didn'  wanter  go  no- 
w'ere  but  out  yonner  in  de  frunchard, 
where  Ole  Miss's  flow'rs  used  ter  wuz.  I 
nev'r  seed  sech  a  chile  fur  flow'rs;  en 
lemme  tell  you  I  tended  'em  all  f  um  erway 
back.  She  ain'  pull  'em  like  nair  nuth'r 
wun  uv  'em.  Now  Marse  Frank  uz  put- 
ty much  de  same  way  'bout  'em;  but  he 
nev'r  lef  nuthin'  grow'n'  w'en  he  went 
'long,  but  ud  knock  down  ev'yt'ing  he 
could  get  es  hands  on;  en  menny's  de 
time  I  seen  Ole  Miss  box  es  jaws  'bout  et, 
too,"  she  added,  shaking  silently  over  the 
far-away  picture.  "But  'twarn't  so  wid 
de  baby.  Sum  flow'rs  she  wouldn'  tech 
ter  save  yer.  She'd  paddle  right  erlong 
by  de  pinks  en  de  jewrainyems  en  de 
'santhymums,  en  stan'  up  under  er  ole 
red  rose  bysh  en  fek  wun  down.  En 
she'd  pick  et  open,  en  talk  en  talk  en  talk 
tell  hit  ud  'mos'  run  me  craz^^  En  fus 
sing  you  know  yonner  she'd  go  er-paddl'n' 
cl'ar  'cross  de  yard,  en  git  er  ole  mornin'- 
glory  en  talk  ter  hit.  Needn'  tell  me  dat 
chile  didn'  know  w'at  she  uz  erbout !  En 
nuthin%vouldn'  pest'r  'er  nuth'r.  I  seen 
'er  tek  er  bumble-bee  outn  er  mornin'- 
glory  menny  er  time,  en  hold  em  wp  tell 
he'd  fly  off,  'Fear'd  dey'd  sting  'er  ?  No, 
sail.  Dey  know'd  'er,  en  she  know'd 
dem.  You  kin  laugh,  en  I  reck'n  hit's 
hard  fur  city  folks  ter  b'lieve,  but  hit's 
true.  En  de  hummin'-burds  ?  Lord! 
you'd  er  laughed  sho  nuff  ter  seen  'em 
sorter  draw  back  outn  re'ch  uv  'er  ban's 
en  look  'er  in  de  eye,  wid  deir  coats  er- 
shinin'  in  de  sun  like  er  June-bug's  back. 
En  butt'rflies?  Dey'd  skip  roun'  'er  all 
de  time,  en  ef  she  had  shooger  in  'er 
ban's— which  she  had  mighty  of'n,  'cause 
Ole  Miss  let  'er  go  ter  de  sliooger-dish 
'bout  when  sbe  wanted  ter — dey'd  set  on 
top  'er  fingers,  en  jes  keep  outn  fum  be- 
twix'  'em.  Nuthin'  would'n'  hu't  dat 
chile.  No,  sah.  She  slip  off  one  day, 
w'en  I  uz  er  sorter  nodd'n'  out  dere  und'r 
de  mulberry  by  de  kitchen,  en,  bless  yo' 
soul !  w'en  I  woke  up  she  uz  er-sett'n' 
down  frunt  er  ole  Bull,  er-pilin'  saii'  on 
es  he'd,  en  Bull  uz  er-layin'  dere  wid  es 
years  pull  back,  er-lett'n'  'er  do  'bout  like 
she  please.  Bad?  Yes,  sah.  Ain'  but 
one  nigg'r  on  de  place  could  tie  vip  dat 
dog,  en  he  wuz  'way  off  yonner  in  de 
cott'n.  I  tell  you  dere  uz  a  time  den, 
'cause  Ole  Miss  had  dun  cum  out  on  de 
po'cli,  en  uz  er-care'in'  on  pow'ful.  Don't 
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make  no  diffunce  w'ere  dat  baby  wuz,  Ole 
Miss  cum  erlong-  putty  soon.  En  liit  took 
er  heap  er  talk'n'  ter  get  de  baby  back, 
'cause  ev'y  time  ennybody  went  dere, 
Bull  show'd  es  teef,  en  dat  uz  eriiulf .  But 
bime-by  she  git  up  en  cum  off  by  'erse'f, 
en  ole  Bull  sorter  lay  es  he'd  down  on 
one  foot,  en  sweep  de  groun'  beliin'  'em 
wid  es  tail,  axin'  'er  es  plain  es  'e  could 
talk  ter  cum  back.  I  know'd  nuthin' 
warii't  goin'  ter  liu't  dat  chile. 

"Yes,  sah,  she  kep'  well  too,  'cep'n'  wid 
'er  teef.  Dey  uz  mighty  hard  on  'er  fum 
de  fus,  but  she  git  erloiig  well  ernuit'  tell 
dera  eye-teef  reddy  ter  cum.  You  see 
Miss  Carrie  uz  er  town  gal,  en  es  good  er 
liearted  ooman  es  ev'r  lived — I  ain'  er- 
say'n'  nuth'n'  ergin  'er — but  she  didn't 
know  nuth'n'  'bout  de  Cass'l  babies;  en 
w'en  I  brought  er  string  er  wood  ants,  jes 
same  es  Marse  Frank  cut  teef  wid,  ter 
hang  'roun'  de  baby's  neck,  she  laf  'erse'f 
'mos'  ter  def,  en  sed  we  uz  'soopstishus 
nigg'rs,'  en  she  would n'  'low  no  sech 
doin's  wid  her  baby.  En  w'en  Mandy 
fetched  er  string  er  snail  shells,  w'ich  es 
mighty  good  deysevs,  she  lalFed  ergin,  en 
give  'er  er  silver  quarter;  but  she  wouldn' 
let  'em  go  on  de  baby  nuth'r.  Den  ole 
'Liza  cum  wun  day  wid  er  mole's  foot,  en 
hit  couldn'  go  dere  nuth'r.  En  w'en  Ole 
Miss  wanted  er  rabbit  killed  en  hit's  brains 
rubbed  on  de  baby's  gums.  Lord  I  but  sech 
cryin'  en  care'in'  on  you  nev'r  seed  sence 
you  uz  born'd. 

"  Well,  so  hit  went;  en  one  day  I  seed 
Miss  Carrie  dancin'  de  baby  up  en  down 
'fo'  de  lookin'-glass,  en  dat  sett'l'  et.  I 
tole  Mandy  den  dere  uz  er-goin'  ter  be 
troubr  sho.  Ain'  nuth'n'  hu't  me  avuss 
'n  dat.  I'd  dun  hel'  in  tell  I  couldn'  stan' 
hit  no  long'r,  en  wun  day  I  seed  Ole  Miss 
er-watch'n'  de  chile  w'en  she  tort  nobody 
uz  erroun',  en  I  seed  fum  'er  face  she 
warn't  satusfied.  Den  I  sed,  look'n'  her 
fair  in  de  face,  '  Ole  Miss,  dere's  sum'n' 
wrong  wid  dis  heah  chile,  en  you  oughtn' 
ter  set  store  by  'er  too  much.'  Bless  your 
soul!  you  orter  seen  'er;  she  shuk  all 
ov'r,  en  'er  face  tu'n  w^hite. 

"  '  Hush!'  she  said,  so  loud  hit  like  ter 
skeer'd  do  life  out  er  me.  En  den  she 
whispered,  'No!  no!  no!  dere's  sum  mus- 
sy  lef  in  Hebb'n  yet,'  en  went  straight  ter 
'er  room.  Den  I  know'd  she'd  dun  seen 
hit  too. 

"Well,  sah,  troubl'  cum  right  erlong. 
One  day  w'en  I  had  been  ov'r  ter  de  Sim- 
kinses'  ter  see  my  tuther  gal  w'at 'd  mar- 


ried er  po'  sort  uv  er  nigg'r  ov'r  dere — en  'e 
ain'  no  better  now  'n  'e  wuz  den — wud  cum 
dat  de  baby  uz  mighty  sick,  en  Ole  Miss 
hed  sont  de  kei-ridge  fur  me.  W'en  I  got 
dere  I  foun'  Miss  Carrie  settin'  in  'er  room 
wid  de  baby  in  'er  lap,  en  'er  eyes  uz  sot 
in  er  hard  look.  '  Mammy,'  she  said,  jes 
es  cool  es  I'm  er-say'n'  hit  now, '  my  baby 
es  goin'  ter  die.'  You  see,  hit  ud  dun  cum 
ter  'er  at  las'  jes  like  hit  did  ter  me  at  fus. 
But  I  made  b'lieve  she  uz  only  sorter 
skeered,  en  tuk  de  baby.  Hit  uz  er-bu'n- 
in'  up  wid  fev'r.  Lord!  Lord!  how  hit 
all  cums  back!  She  used  ter  lay  'er  he'd 
down  on  my  shoulder  en  sleep  w'en  she 
wouldn'  sleep  no  uth'r  way;  en  w'en  I 
tuk  'er  up,  she  jes  say,  loud  ernulf  ter 
heah,  '  Mammy' ;  en  I  say,  '  Yes,  honey, 
mammy  goin'  ter  stay  wid  yer.'  En  I 
lay  'er  he'd  down  dere  on  my  should'r. 
Well,  sah ,  she  uz  er  sick'r  chile  'n  I  know'd ; 
en  w'en  I  look'd  at  'er,  I  nev'r  seed  sech  a 
change.  Movin' 'er  uz  too  much.  'Feared 
ter  me  like  she  uz  alreddy  de'd,  en  I  uz  er- 
lookin'  down  in  de  grave  at  'er.  En  I 
b'lieve  ef  I  hadn't  laid  'er  down  mighty 
quick,  she  would  er  died  right  dere.  En 
all  she  sed  uz  'Mammy.'  Lord!  I've 
hyard  dat  wurd  ev'r  sence — '  Mammy.'  " 

The  old  woman  turned  to  the  fire  again, 
and  made  x)retence  to  rearrange  the 
chunks,  while  her  daughter  bent  silently 
over  the  tray.    Presently  she  resumed: 

"Dem  wuz  hard  times.  You  see,  we 
ought'r  had  er  heap  we  couldn'  git.  Qui- 
nine uz  scyarce,  en  munny  couldn'  buy 
hit,  en  we  couldn'  bre'k  de  fev'r  enny 
uther  way.  En  ice  uz  scyarce  too.  Well, 
we  watched  en  tended,  tell  bime-by  de 
doct'r  tuk  Miss  Carrie  en  say  she  mus' 
res' ;  en  by  dis  time  slie  might  es  well  res', 
'cause  de  baby  didn'  know  nobody,  en  we 
all  could  do  fer  'er  heap  bett'r'n  hit's  ma. 
So  Miss  Carrie  w^ent  erlong  upstairs  'mos' 
de'd  'erse'f,  en  I  promis'  'er  she  should  see 
de  baby  'fo'  hit  die.  Well,  I  watch'  all  dat 
night  en  nex'  day,  en  w'en  de  sun  went 
down  I  see  er  new  look  on  'er  face — a 
hard,  de'd  look — en  'er  han's  were  col'  en 
stiff,  en  'er  eyes  sot.  Den  I  went  up  ter 
Miss  Carrie's  room,  'cause  I  know'd  hit 
wuz  time,  but  I  didn'  say  nuth'n'.  '  I 
know,'  she  said.  '  Lemme  see  my  baby 
wunst  mo'.'  En  all  I  could  do  uz  ter  cry 
en  ter  he'p  'er  down-stairs. 

"Well,  sah,  I  wiiz  'stonished  den,  sho 
nuff,  ter  see  how  she  tuk  hit.  I  uz  er- 
hold'n'  'er  on  my  arm  ter  keep  'er  fum 
fall'n',  'cause  she  uz  mighty  sick  en  weak 
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like  'erse'f .  She  didn'  cry  en  care'  on,  but 
jes  lif  'er  face  up  ov'r  tie  baby  en  say,  sof 
like,  '  Tek  'er,  dear  Christ,  en  keep  'er  tell 
I  cum.' 

' ' '  Cum  now,  honey, '  says  I, '  hit's  ernuff , 
hit's  ernutf.  He'll  tek  kyar  uv 'er;  don't 
you  worry  'bout  dat.'  En  so,  lean'n'  on 
me,  she  tu'ned  to  go.  But  she  'ain'  tek 
many  steps  'fo'  she  look  up  in  my  face  en 
say,  like  'er  heart  uz  break'n',  '  Mammy, 
lemme  tell  my  baby  good-night — lemme 
tell  'er  good-night.'  En  I  couldn'  er 
he'p'd  et  ter  save  my  life.  Hit  uz  jus' 
dark  ernuff  fur  de  lamps,  en  wun  uz 
bu'nin'  low.  We  went  back,  en  she  ben' 
down  dere  en  put  'er  face  close  ter  de  baby, 
en  didn'  nair  wun  uv  'em  move,  but  jes 
staid  dere  face  ter  face.  We  all  tried  ter 
look  tutli'r  way,  'cause  hit  warn't  right  ter 
watch  dem  two,  but  sumhow  I  couldn'. 
En  so  at  las'  she  tuk  de  littl'  face  in  'er 
ban's  en  call'd  'er  '  Sweetlieart.'  But 
dere  ain'  no  word  cum  back.  En  so  she 
said  ergin,  sof  like,  'Sweetheart';  en  still 
no  word.  Den  she  sed — en  I  heah  de 
wurds  er-moan'n'  in  dat  still  room  like  hit 
uz  yestiddy:  '  Sweetheart,  mamma's  cum 
ter  tell  you  good-night — good-night  en 
good-by.  You  es  goin'  up  ter  God,  my 
baby,  ter  Christ,  ter  sleep  in  es  arms,  not 
mine.  I'm  goin'  ter  miss  yer,  baby,  but 
yer  won't  miss  me, for  He  es  tend'r — oh  yes. 
He  es  tend'r,  littl'  one ;  en  papa  is  dere  ter 
meet  yer  too.  Don't  you  git  erfear'd  uv  de 
dark,  Sweetheart.  You  won't  be  by  yo'- 
se'f.  Mammy  will  hoi'  wun  han'  tell 
Jesus  teks  de  yuther.  En  sum  day — oh 
God !'  she  moan'd  out,  tu'nin'  'er  he'd  er- 
way — 'sum  day,  darling,  I'm  goin' ter  cum 
too.  Good-by!  good-by!  good-by!'  She 
kep'  on  er-sayin'  good-by,  sof  like,  tell  I 
couldn'  heah  et,  fur  she  dun  got  cl'ar  down 
wid  'er  cheek  ergin  de  baby. 

"  Well,  sail,  de  proof  uz  dere.  Jes  den 
dat  chile  cum  back  to  hit's  body  fur  de  f us 
time  in  fo'  days.  Hit's  eyes  look  right 
up  a  littl'  wiiile,  en  den  hit  lif  hits  lips  jes 
er  littl',  en  den  hits  ma  ben'  down  ergin  eh 
tech  'em.  She  lif  'er  lips  dis  way  free 
times,  en  all  de  wimmin  cry  out,  en  I 
shouted  too :  '  Hif  s  God's  mussy ;  let  'er  go 
now  !  Hit's  God's  mussy ;  let  'er  go !'  But 
she  warn't  reddy  ter  go.  No,  sah ;  she  look 
dis  way  en  dat  way  wid  dem  big  eyes  sot 
on  me,  en  she  lif  'er  lips;  en  'er  ma  cry 
out, '  Kiss  'er,  mammy,  kiss  'er ;  she  wants 
ter  tell  yer  good-b3\'  En,  bless  yo'  soul !  I 
down  on  my  knees  en  'kiss  'er,  en  den  'er 
eyes  shet. 


"En  Miss  Carrie,  wid  er  smile  on  'er 
face,  en  stan'in'  straight  en  strong,  lif  me 
up  en  lead  me  ter  de  do',  for  I  uz  all  broke 
down  en  er-cryin'  like  ev'body  else.  At 
de  do'  she  tu'n  ergin  en  say,  jes  es  sweet 
like  es  ev'r  she  talk  in  'er  life:  'God  es 
good  ter  me.  We're  goin'  ter  meet  ergin. 
Sweetheart;  you  will  sleep  in  mamma's 
arms  ergiu,  but  not  ter-night,  not  ter- 
night.'  En  I  felt  'er  sorter  tremble 
ergin st  me. 

"  Well,  all  this  time  Ole  Miss  warn^t  no 
mann'r  account.  She'd  cum  in  de  room 
en  sit  dere  look'n'  at  dat  chile  'en  fannin' 
'er  slow  en  sof,  en  w'en  de  doctor  cum 
she'd  look  at  him  ev'ytime  'e  sed  enny- 
thing,  but  nev'r  so  much  es  op'n'  'er  mouf. 
Dere  warn't  no  sleep  in  'er  eyes.  Menny 
er  time  she'd  cum  in  en  look  at  me  in  de 
night  er-settin'  dere,  en  den  at  de  baby,  en 
go  out.  Bime-by  she'd  cum  ergiu.  She 
look'd:  like  ter  me  she  uz  er-warkin  in  'er 
sleep  'erse'f ,  sorter  skeer'd  en  simple  like. 
I  know'd  she  warn't  herse'f  den.  But 
w'en  me  en  Miss  Carrie  uz  er-shak'n  dere 
in  de  do',  ev'ything  change  in  er  minit. 
You  orter  seen  Ole  Miss  den.  She'd  been 
er-setf  n'  dere,  wid  'er  face  white  en  still, 
look'n'  at  debaby,  en  now  she  riz  up  sudd'n 
like,  en  stood  wid  'er  ha'r  stream  in'  down 
on  'er  should'rs,  en  she  es  straight  es  er 
Ingin,  en  'er  eyes  er-blazin'. 

"  '  Go,'  she  said,  pointin'  'er  long  finger 
at  me.  '  Tek  dat  chile  ter  'er  room,  en 
cum  back  heah.'  Her  voice  sung  out  cl'ar, 
en  cut  de  arr  like  er  bell  er-ringin'.  I 
know'd  'er  den.  She  started  ter  wark  de 
room,  en  I  hyard  'er  keep  er-sayin',  'Fools ! 
fools  !  fools !'  Miss  Carrie  give  'er  one 
quick  look,  en  I  hyard  he7'  say,  '  Po'  ole 
mamma!'    Den  I  got  'er  upstairs  ergin. 

"W'en  I  cum  back,  dere  wuz  Ole  Miss 
still  er-wark'n'  en  er-sayin',  '  Fools  !  po' 
weak  fools !'  ter  'erse'f.  En  ev'y  wunst  'n 
er  while  she'd  toss  up  'er  ban's  en  shake 
'er  he'd  en  sorter  trimble  all  over.  All 
er  sudd'n  she  shouted  out,  '  She  shall  not 
die!'  Wid  dat  she  warked  out  inter  de 
nex'  room  like  she  uz  done  gone  crazy 
sho  nuff.  I  tell  yer  I  uz  skeer'd  den, 
'cause  hit  did  look  ter  me  like  Ole  Miss 
might  give  out  en  drop  down  de'd;  so  I 
slipp'd  up  ter  de  do'  en  watch'd  'er.  She 
went  er-stormin'  up  ter  de  closet  dere,  en 
took  down  de  big  Bible,  where  all  de  Ca-s- 
s'ls'  names  en  de  Wuthin'tons'  uz  writ,  en 
I  see'd  'er  spread  et  op'n  in  de  middle,  en- 
fling  'erse'f  down  on  'er  knees  dere,  en 
lay  'er  face  on  et.    En  dere  she  lay  en 
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shuk  er  minit,  but  not  long-.  She  lif  up 
one  han'  at  las',  en  tu'n  her  po'  ole  white 
face  to,  en  cried  out  loud,  wid  de  utliT 
han'  on  de  page,  '  Look,  my  God !  look ! 
All  g-one !— all !  all !  all !— all  but  dis  lit- 
tle one!  Husban',  fath'r,  mudd'r,  br'ers, 
sist'rs,  sons — all ! — all  but  this  little  lam'  I 
Have  I  cried  out  befo'  ?  Did  I  rebel  erg-inst 
jer?  One  at  Marnassus,  one  at  Malvun 
Hill,  one  at  Shiloh,  one  at  Gettusburg- — 
fever  en  bullet,  shot  en  shell,  but  nev'r  er 
word,  O  my  God  !  One  by  one  they 
brought  'em  home  —  husban',  fath'r,  en 
sons.  Hit  uz  thy  will.  These  ole  ban's 
closed  nev'r  er  eye.  Hit  uz  thy  will. 
Vol.  LXXVII.— No.  458.-22 


These  ears  'ceived  no  las'  messurges.  Hit 
uz  thy  will.  I  gave  them  inter  thy 
keep'n',  en  fur  dey  country',  w'en  de  call 
cum,  en  you  took  'em.  I  gave  'em,  I  say, 
en  no  eye  see'd  de  tears  in  mine.  Iknow'd 
hit  all  id' en  dey  marcWd  erway.  I  wuz 
ready  I  My  baby  boy  I — dat  uz  de  hardes'. 
En  dey  tole  me  he  cried  out  'Mudder!' 
w'en  he  fell.  O  my  God!  my  God!  did 
you  heah  dat  cry?  I  have  hyard  et  ev'y 
day  sence.  En  now  dis  chile,  his  chile, 
my  only  one!  Leave  'er  ter  my  ole  age, 
O  my  God !  leave  me  dis  one.  I  been  too 
proud  en  too  col',  but  I  am  brok'n  now. 
Leave  my  baby!' 
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"  De  words  bu'nt  inter  me  like  fire.  I 
crep'  back  dere  en  set  down.  Nobody 
nev'r  seen  Ole  Miss  broke  down  befo'. 
She  uz  iron  all  ov'r,  en  hit  uz  jes  like  she 
sed.  Dey  brought  ole  marster  home  fus, 
en  den  de  young  ones,  tell  de  las'  cum ; 
en  she  stood  by  en  saw  de  graves  fill'd  up, 
en  nobody  ev'r  know'd  et  ef  she  ev'r  shed 
er  tear.  She  wen'  down  on  'er  knees,  en 
I  hyard  'er  hour  atter  hour  cryin'  out, 
'  Leave  me  dis  one !  leave  me  dis  one !' 
En  hit  did  look  like  she  uz  er-prayin' 
ergin  def,  for  de  baby  uz  col'  den,  en  er- 
gettin'  stiff.  Dere  warn't  no  b.ref.  She 
uz  de'd  es  ever  I  seen  ennybody. 

"Well,  sah,  I  uz  dat  worn  out,  w'at 
wid  Ole  Miss  sayin'  de  same  t'ing  hour 
atter  hour  in  de  night,  en  my  bein'  up  so 
much,  I  sorter  los'  myse'f.  Sum  folks 
sez  I  uz  noddin',  but  don't  you  b'lieve  er 
word  er  hit.  All  uv  er  sudden  hit  look 
like  I  cud  see  er  shinin'  angel  wid  de  baby 
in  es  arms,  en  Ole  Miss  er-holdin'  on  ter 
es  robes,  en  'er  cryin'  out,  '  Leave  me  dis 
one!'  En  bime-by  de  angel  cum  back  en 
lay  de  baby  down  on  de  bed,  en  I  uz 
erbout  ter  call  Ole  Miss,  w'en  sudd'nly  I 
hyard  de  Bible  slam,  bang!  en  Ole  Miss 
shout,  '  She  will  live !'  Den  she  cum  er- 
stompin'  tru  de  do',  wid  'er  eyes  er-blazin' 
en  'er  face  shinin'  like  nobody  ev'r  seen 
hit  befo',  en,  bless  yo'  soul  !  jes  den  I 
hyard  a  little  weak  voice  dere  er-sayin', 
'Mammy — mammy,'  en  I  re'ch  out  my 
ban'.  De  chile  uz  warm.  'Yes,  yes,'  I 
shouted;  '  hit's  His  work !  hit's  His  work ! 
She  done  cum  back  fum  de  de'd.'  En  all 
de  wimmin,  hyarin'  de  noise,  cum  runnin' 
in,  cryin'  out,  '  De  baby  es  de'd !  de  baby 
es  de'd !'  But  Ole  Miss,  er-stan'in'  straight 
ergin,  shouted  back :  '  Hit's  er  lie;  she  lives. 
Back  fum  de  bed,  en  give  'er  air.  Back,  I 
say!'  En  dey  took  one  look  et  Ole  Miss, 
en  'mos'  bre'k  deir  necks  gittin'  out  en 
down  de  steps.  En  erbout  dis  time  Miss 
Carrie  cum  down,  er-holdin'  on  de  walls 
en  do's,  en  er-steddyin'  'erse'f  bes'  she 
could.  She  cum  en  stood  dere  in  de  do', 
white  es  er  ghos',  but  sayin'  nuth'n'.  En 
Ole  Miss  wen'  up  en  put  'er  arms  roun' 
her,  en  tuk  'er  ter  de  bed.  'Now  you  c'n 
lay  down,'  she  sez,  'en  sleep.  vDe  baby 
went  up  yonner,  but  God  look  down  on 
us,  en  sont  er  angel  ter  fetch  'er  back.' 
En  Miss  Carrie  laid  down  en. tech  'er  lips 
ter  de  baby's.  '  She's  warm,  en  she  sleeps, ' 
she  whispered.  Den  she  sorter  settled 
down,  en  fus  sing  you  know  we  uz  er-rub- 
bin'  'er,  try  in'  ter  fetch  'er  back  too,  'cause 


she'd  dun  fainted,  en  staid  fainted  'mos^ 
an  hour." 

There  was  silence  a  moment.  The 
scenes  so  vividly  painted  seemed  to  sur- 
vive in  my  imagination.  Suddenly  the 
old  woman  broke  in,  with  a  low  chuckle, 
"Mandy,  you  rec'lec'  de  nex'  We'n'sday 
atter  dat  day  ?" 

"Yes,  marm.  Ain'  nobody  w'at  uz 
dere  furgot  et."  The  old  woman  rose  up 
from  the  fire  she  had  been  punching 
again. 

"Well,  sah,"  she  continued,  "sech  do- 
in's  nev'r  uz  see'd  on  de  plantation  sence 
my  day.  Ole  Miss  sed  de  Lord  bed  dun 
show'd  'er  mussy,  en  ev'ybody  mus'  haveer 
hol'day.  Choosdy  de  oberseer  pick'd  out 
'leven  fat  hogs  en  fo'  yearlines,  en  started 
de  barbecue  'long  'bout  dark.  En  while 
dey  uz  er-cookin'  de  vi'tu'ls,  de  nigg'rs  uz 
er  danciu'  en  er  sing'n'.  Look  ter  me  like 
I  nev'r  seen  nigg'rs  dance  en  sing  like  dat 
befo'.  Blind  Billy  uz  dere  wid  es  fiddle, 
en  Mike  Slow  Wid  de  bones,  en  Tom  Pee- 
ples  wid  es  banjo.  Ole  Miss  let  'em  have 
er  littl'  whiskey,  en  hit  uz  'swing  your 
cornders,^  en  'ban's  all  roun','  en  'sha- 
shay^ cross,'  tell  mighty  nigh  day.  I  do 
b'lieve  Unc'  Tom — Tom  wuz  de  kerridge 
driver — uz  de  highes'  stepper  dere !  Ain' 
nobody  love  dat  baby  bett'r  'n  Unc'  Tom. 
Ev'y  raornin'  'mos'  befo'  de  sun  uz  up 
good,  he'd  hetch  up  de  horses,  en  wid  me 
er  sett'n'  back  in  dere  like  er  fine  lady  en 
de  baby  er  sett'n'  by  me,  he'd  drive  all 
ov'r  ev'ywhere,  en  w'en  we  git  back  she'd 
sleep,  en  Unc'  Tom  ud  tek  'er  jes  es  ten- 
d'rly  es  ennybody,  en  car'  'er  in  de  house 
w'ile  I  hoi'  de  bosses.  En  w'en  she  uz  so 
bad  off,  he'd  cum  ev'y  morn  in'  ter  de 
po'ch  en  look  at  we  alls  en  shake  es  bed 
en  go  off.  Dat  night  er  big  load  uz  off 
Unc'  Tom,  en  'e  uz  er-jumpin'  roun'  cut- 
tin'  de  short  dog  good  es  de  bes',  en  makin'^ 
b'lieve  he  uz  goin'  ter  kiss  sumbody. 

"Sho  nuff  de  next  day  de  crops  wuzn't 
wurk'd.  De  mules  lay  dey  he'ds  ov'r  de 
fence  en  holler'd  ter  de  cows,  like  dey  uz. 
er-askin'  w'at  uz  de  matt'r,  'cause  dey 
know'd  'twarn't  Sunday,  en  de  cows  hol- 
lered back  en  say  dey  dun  know.  Erbout 
dinn'r-time,  do\  ev'yt'ing  uz  reddy  down 
dere  by  de  spring,  en  de  horn  blow'd. 
Lord !  Lord !  how  dem  nigg'rs  did  eat  en 
eat!  Look  ter  me  like  sum  er  'em  would 
kill  deysevs.  Hog  meat,  biscuits  fum  de 
kitch'n,  buttermick,  chick'n,  gingerbread, 
en  corn  beer  uz  es  thick  es  cotton  in  de 
patch,  en  hit  were  er  hol'day  sho  nufP. 
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"Well,  sah,  right  den  en  dere  I  seed 
sum'n'  w'at  'stonisli  me.  Heah  cum  er- 
longer  soger,  en  vvark  right  up  to  de  house, 
en  w'en  Ole  Miss  cum  out  on  de  po'ch  liit 
would  er  made  yer  cry  ter  seen  'em.  He 
uz  wellnigh  barefooted,  en  his  clo'es  uz 
rags.  He  uz  dat  white  too  dat  you'd  er 
said  he  uz  er  clayeat'r,  en  es  'e  stood  dere 
'e  put  es  han'  on  de  rail  ter  steddy  hissef. 
Hewarn't  no  bad-look'n'  man  nuther,  jus' 
'bout  yo'  size  en  buil',  en  de  same  forehead 
en  curly  hair,  en  er  way  er  hold'n'  up  es 
he'd  made  me  think  'bout  'im  fus  time  I 
laid  eyes  on  yer. 

"'Madum,'  he  said,  sof  like,  er-tak'n' 
off  es  hat,  '  I  am  er-makin'  my  way  back 
ter  New  Orlyans,  en  am  miglity  nigh 
starv'd  fur  de  want  uv  sum'n'  ter  eat.  I 
mus'ask  yer  ter  he'p  me,  en  tele  de  chances 
er  gitting  paid  w'en  de  war  is  ov'r,  'cause 
I  ain'  got  no  munny  now.'  Dat  uz  w'at 
'e  said,  en  bless  yo'  soul!  'e  sed  hit  like  'e 
uz  fresh  from  er  ballroom,  instid  uv  de 
hospit'4  which  'e  wuz,  wid  es  arm  gone,  en 
so  weak  'ecouldn'  stan'  steddy.  But  you 
oughter  seen  Ole  Miss.  She  stretch  out 
'er  arm  en  draws  'im  up  ter  'er  like  'e  wuz 
'er  son,  er-sayin',  '  God  dun  sont  you  hyah, 
my  boy.  I  sees  hit  now.  You  is  my 
gues',  God-sent.'  Den  she  took 'im  in  de 
house,  en  made  'im  set  down  by  de  big 
table,  en  de  fus  sing  she  did  uz  ter  sen' 
me  down  in  de  cellar  ter  git  er  bottle  er 
wine.  Dere  wuz'n  but  five  lef ,  'cause  she 
done  car'd  de  balunce  ter  Macon  fur  de 
sick  sogers  long  ergo.  Dey  say  hit  uz 
made  de  year  de  stars  fell,  mighty  nigh 
'bout  forty  years  befo'.  Well,  sah,  she 
po'd  out  sum  fur  dat  boy,  en  he  didn'  look 
like  nutlii'n'  but  er  boy,  en  'e  stood  up 
lean'n'  'g'inst  de  table  en  drink  ter  es 
country,  'e  ses,  en  es  country's  wimmin, 
jes  like  'e  wuz  at  er  party.  But  she  made 
'im  set  down,  en  fetch'd  'im  sum  dinn'r 
wid  'er  own  ban's.  En  w'en  she  got  dun 
dere  uz  ernuff  fur  ennybody.  Well,  sah, 
de  po'  man  took  sum  barbecue  on  es  fork 
en  lif  et  up  two  times  ter  es  mouf,  en  den 
put  et  back  wid  es  han'  er-shak'n',  en  w'en 
Ole  Miss  ax  'im  w'at  de  matter,  he  cov'r 
es  face  wid  es  han'  en  shake  all  ov'r,  er- 
sayin'  'e  dat  hungry  'e  couldn'  eat:  dat  'e 
hed  been  tu'ned  fum  do'  ter  do'  tell  he 
uz  'mos'  reddy  ter  give  et  up.  But  bime- 
by  'e  get  so  'e  c'n  eat,  en  den  Ole  Miss  tek 
'im  upstairs  en  give  'im  er  room  en  sum  uv 
Marse  Frank's  clo'es,  en  er  p'ar  boots  en 
er  nice  cap.  She  look  at  dat  cap  er  long 
time,  en  kiss  hit,  'cause  hit  uz  de  cap  'e 


had  on  w'en  he  uz  kilt.  But  she  put  et 
on  de  soger's  he'd  herse'f,  en  give  'im  sum 
munny  too,  en  sont  down  ter  de  pasture 
en  ketch  Marse  Frank's  lioss,  which  wuz 
Beauregard,  en  put  Marse  Frank's  saddle 
on  em  too,  'cause  de  gem  man  say  'e'bliged 
ter  go  on.  W'en  'e  cum  down,  you 
wouldn't  er  know'd  'im.  He  wuz  like  er 
new  man.  but  mighty  weak.  When  he 
kiss  Ole  Miss  han'  he  lef  es  tears  dere. 
But  Ole  Miss,  wid  'er  han'  on  es  shoul- 
der, ses,  '  In  God's  name  I  bid  you  fare- 
well.' En  'e  sed  ef  de  x^^'a'i's  uv  er 
wife  en  mudd'r  en  hisself,  en  de  love 
uv  er  baby  boy,  uz  good,  she'd  git  'er 
pay.  But  Ole  Miss  dun  up  en  say  de 
Lord  dun  settl'  wid  'er  alreddy,  en  I 
know'd  w'at  she  wuz  er-tarkin'  erbout. 
Den  'e  ride  off,  en  out  yonner  he  tu'n 
en  take  off  es  cap  fur  de  las'  time.  He 
wuz  ter  write  back  ef  'e  got  dere  safe,  but 
nobody  ain'  hyard  fum"  im,  en  ev'ybody 
sed  'e  mus'  er  died  erlong  de  way.  But 
he  didn'." 

"And  what  became  of  the  family  ?"  • 

"Well,  sah,  de  w^ar  cumm'd  downi  hyah, 
en  dey  refugeed  erway  off'  yander  ter  fus 
one  x)lace  en  den  ernuther.  En  de  house 
got  bu'nt,  en  all  de  stock  uz  run  off.  Den 
Ole  Miss  died  sumw'ere,  en  uz  sont  back 
hyah,  en  Miss  Carrie  went  back  ter  'er 
folks,  dey  say;  en  all  uv  'em  uz  dun  got 
so  po'  dey  couldn'  do  nutli'n'  fer  we  all. 
One  day  Miss  Carrie  sont  me  er  letter  ter 
say  I  mus'n'  let  Ole  Miss'  grave  get  los', 
en  I  'ain't.  Fus  I  sot  up  a  board  out  dere 
on  de  bury'n'-groun' ;  en  den  I  scrape  er 
little  munny  fum  de  tuckies  en  gyard'n 
en  er  cotton  patch,  en  had  er  man  ter  put 
down  dat  slab." 

"  It  must  have  taken  considerable." 

"Hit  did;  but  not  so  much  es  ef  I 
hadn'  ter  had  de  stone  alreddy."  She 
shifted  herself  uneasily  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  down  as  she  explained.  ' '  You  see, 
Ole  Cun'l  Bill  Cass'l  uz  buried  up  yonner 
too,  wid  er  fine  slab  ov'r  him,  en  'e  uz  de 
meanes'  white  man  you  ever  see'd  w'en  'e 
uz  livin',  so  I  thought  Ole  Miss  bett'r  have 
dat  stone  en  let  'im  do  'thout  fer  er  while; 
en  we  jes  tu'ned  hit  ov'r  en  did  de  cuttin' 
en  polishin'  on  tuth'r  side.  But  hit  ain' 
fix  jes  right.  None  uv  us  couldn'  'call 
de  time  w'en  she  uz  born'd  zactly,  or  w'en 
she  died,  en  Miss  Carrie  dun  gone  off  ergin 
ter  er  new  place.  I  know'd  she  uz  born'd 
uv  er  Sunday,  en  died  uv  er  Sunday,  but 
hit's  er  long  time  ergo.  So  I  jus'  tole  'em 
ter  put  '  Ole  Miss'  on  et.    En  I  ses  ter 
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myse'f,  ef  Miss  Carrie  ev'r  get  back  hyab, 
es  she  will  ef  she  live,  en  we  all  dun  gone, 
'tain't  goin'  ter  be  no  troubl'  ter  find  de 
place.  But  slie  nev'r  cum  back.  She  died 
putty  soon  after  dat  ov'r  yonner  at  'er 
unci'  Wuthin'ton,  in  Bald'in  County.  But 
de  baby  cum,  bless  yo'  soul!  en  he  cum 
too,  dat  baby  boy  fum  erway  out  yonner 
in  New  Orlyans.  It's  cureyus  how  pra'i'S 
wuk  out.  I  uz  er-sett'n'  hyah  jus'  dis  way 
'bout  er  y'er  ergo,  w'en  all  er  sudd'n  er 
fine  young  gemman  en  er  young  lady 
dash  up  on  horseback  en  stop  right  dere 
w'ere  you  es  er-sett'n'.  De  minit  I  look 
in  deir  faces  I  hyard  sum'in'  er  callin'  ter 
me  erway  back  yonner,  en  ev'y  thing  sorter 
swim,  en  w'en  she  up  en  ses,  '  Aunty,  kin 
you  tell  me  w'ere  de  Cass'l  place  es  V  I 
cried  out,  '  Hyar  hit  es,  en  bless  God  hyar's 
er  Cass'l  dun  cum  back!  Sweetheart! 
Sweetheart !'  I  sed,  wid  de  tears  er-runnin', 
'Sweetheart!' 

"  'Yes,'  she  sed,  en  den  I  gather'd  'er 
roun'  de  knees.  De  tears  uz  er-stan'in' 
en  'er  eyes  too.  'This  mus'  be  mammy,' 
she  'lowed,  '  that  po'  mamma  used  ter  talk 
so  much  erbout.'  En  she  jumped  down 
dere  en  I  had  'er  in  dese  ole  arms  wunst 
mo'.  Den  she  laf  er  littl'  en  say,  p'intin' 
ter  de  gemman,  '  Now  does  yer  know  him  f 
I  tuk  one  look  at  'im,  en  hit  seem  ter  me 
like  'e  dun  cum  out  er  de  ole  times  too. 
All  uv  er  sudd'n  'e  up  en  say,.  '  Does  you 
'member  de  po'  soger  w'at  rode  ole  Beau- 
regard erway?'  'Yes,  sah,'  ses  I,  'jus' 
like  hit  uz  yestiddy.  De  las'  sing  'e  said 
wuz,  Ef  de  pra'rs  uv  er  wife  en  mudd'r  en 


hisse'f,  en  de  love  uv  er  baby  boy,  uz  good, 
she'd  git  paid,'  Wid  dat  de  young  gem- 
man lif  off  his  hat  en  say,  '  De  pra'rs  uv 
er  fath'r  en  mudd'r,  en  de  love  uv  de  baby 
boy,  has  been  blessed,' 

"Dey  tole  me  den  dat  Sweetheart  had 
been  off  ter  school  all  'er  life  mos',  en 
de  fus'  time  she  went  up  yonner  ter  de 
Ferginny  Springs  dey'd  met,  en  dat  uz 
ernuff,  Ennybody  could  er  seed  dey  uz 
cut  out  fer  one  ernuther,  Dey  es  er-cum- 
m'n'  back  sum  day  ter  buil'  up  de  ole  home 
ergin,  but  hit  all  won't  nev'r  b'long  ter  de 
Cass'ls  ergin,"  The  old  woman  laughed 
softly,  "No,  sah,  'Mammy'  owns  er 
hundred  en  fifty  uv  de  bes'  Ian'  hyah,  en 
hit's  bin  hers  ev'r  since  de  day  de  babies 
cum  back." 

So  ran  the  way-side  tale.  When  I  bade 
the  homely  souls  good-by,  and  strode  out 
to  the  railroad,  I  passed  once  more  the 
old  burial-ground,  now  bound  with  a  new 
interest.  The  tall  Lombardies,  to^vering 
fifty  feet  above  me,  their  limbs  growing 
straight  up,  stood  as  motionless  in  the 
evenittg  calm  as  monuments.  There  is 
not  in  nature  a  more  placid  tree.  It  never 
tosses  its  arms  in  the  breeze,  nor  is  lashed 
by  the  storm.  The  oak  is  often  worked 
into  rage,  but  the  Lombardy  bends  its  far- 
away crest  in  melancholy  acquiescence  to 
a  sujjerior  power,  and  its  leaves  but  twin- 
kle peacefully.  So  stood  they  there  in 
their  still  and  solemn  watch.  And  under 
them  nestled  the  grave  with  its  simple 
legend,  "Old  Miss." 
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BY  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE. 


THE  Western  world  is  but  g-radually 
realizing"  the  riches  of  the  East — the 
true  riches  of  the  East — those  which  en- 
rich the  mind  and  imagination,  and  be- 
come part  of  a  man's  mental  being",  and 
which  he  carries  with  him  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health.  How 
few  educated  persons  realize  that  there  is 
a  wliole  picture  g^allery  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  old  as  the  Exodus,  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  Thebes!  or  let  me 
more  precisely  ask  of  many  of  my  readers 
who  have  been  up  the  Nile  and  '"done" 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (and  been  done  by 
the  modern  Eg-yptians) :  Pray  did  you 
visit  the  King"  of  the  Amorites  ?  Did  you 
admire  the  Pliilistines  ?  What  did  you 
think  of  the  Hittites  ?  Or  have  you  only 
a  general  sense  of  having"  been  shaken  on 
donkeys,  and  baked  in  the  sun,  and  con- 
fused by  interminable  glaring  walls  cov- 
ered with  heterogeneous  figures  ?  I  fear 
this  last  is  your  case. 

Yet  there  stand  on  those  gray  walls  the 
effigies  of  conquered  kings  and  warriors 
of  renown.  There  may  you  see  the  rages 
of  mighty  battles,  the  prancing  horses, 
and  the  bounding  chariots,  a  multitude  of 
slain,  and  the  humbled  captives,  bitter  of 
soul.  There  they  have  stood  bleaching 
since  the  days  when  Egypt  conquered  the 
fresh  world,  as  yet  unwelded  by  any  pow- 
er, and  passed  into  its  dim  homes  of  dis- 
tant fables — when  as  yet  there  had  not 
arisen  the  nations  that  lived  on  into  what 
we  call  history.  To  walk  around  Thebes 
with  open  eyes  is  to  make  the  grand  tour 
of  the  ancient  w^orld;  to  see,  to  know,  all 
the  many  peoples  that  lived  from  central 
Asia  to  Greece,  and  from  the  shores  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mediterranean  .to  the  Syrian 
deserts. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made — not- 
ably by  Rosellini  and  Lepsius — to  repro- 
duce some  of  these  priceless  monuments, 
but  no  draughtsman,  often  working  in 
uneasy  postures  and  unfavoring  lights, 
could  copy  tliem  with  satisfactory  exact- 
ness. The  differences  between  the  draw- 
ings themselves  were  sufficient  reason  for 
distrusting  any  process  of  transcription, 
and  it  was  generally  felt  by  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  (of  London)  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  making 
some  authentic  copies  of  these  remains,  by 
photography,  for  the  benefit  of  students 


of  both  anthropology  and  history.  The 
British  Association,  having  been  applied 
to,  made  a  small  grant  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  such  an  undertaking,  and  I 
agreed  to  do  what  was  practicable  in  the 
course  of  a  season's  study  last  year  in 
Egypt. 

Armed,  therefore,  with  a  stock  of  pho- 
tographic plates,  and  with  the  far  more  es- 
sential stock  of  paper  for  making  moulds 
or  "squeezes"  from  the  stone,  I  began  work 
on  the  temples  of  Thebes.  In  most  cases 
the  sculptured  surface  has  lost  all  trace 
of  its  coloring,  and  it  may  then  be  wash- 
ed and  soaked  without  any  harm.  First 
drenching  it  with  water,  a  sheet  of  soaked 
paper  is  then  laid  on  it,  and  worked  into 
the  hollows  by  the  fingers;  next,  this  is 
beaten  with  a  brush  until  it  is  thorough- 
ly pulped  into  all  the  carvings,  and  even 
into  the  very  grain  of  the  stone  itself. 
Every  line  and  chip  and  flaw  must  re- 
ceive the  paper  as  closely  as  a  coat  of 
paint ;  then,  after  any  broken  parts  of  the 
sheet  have  had  extra  pieces  beaten  on 
over  them,  another  sheet  is  laid  on  and 
beaten  until  the  two  seem  like  one  layer 
of  pulp.  In  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  this 
will  be  dry;  and  the  sheets,  light  and  un- 
changeable, except  by  wet  or  heavy  press- 
ure, may  be  packed  up  and  carried  in 
parcels  without  any  damage.  In  many 
cases  the  great  battle  scenes  or  rows  of 
captives  cover  whole  walls  up  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  Here  it 
was  needful  to  hang  a  rope-ladder  over 
the  Avall  from  the  top,  and  enjoining  my 
Arab  above  to  stand  steady  on  the  end  of 
it,  and  not  to  let  go  on  any  account  what- 
ever, I  then  scaled  up,  gripping  the  long 
brush,  with  the  paper  w^ound  round  it,  be- 
tween my  teeth.  Hitching  an  elbow  in 
over  a  step  to  keep  myself  up,  I  unrolled 
the  paper,  and  brushing  over  the  stone 
with  the  wet  brush,  spread  the  sheet  out, 
and  beat  it  on.  In  other  cases  a  high 
stack  of  boxes  served  for  steps,  and  con- 
tained my  collections  afterward.  On 
reaching  England,  the  paper  impressions 
were  soaked  with  wax  upon  a  stove  plate, 
and  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  for 
making  any  number  of  plaster  casts. 
From  a  set  of  casts  the  photographs  were 
at  last  taken,  far  better  and  more  easily 
than  if  taken  direct  from  the  stone ;  the 
lighting  can  be  precisely  arranged,  so  as 
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to  give  the  right  extent  and  direction  of 
shadow,  and  the  scale  can  be  made  uni- 
form. This  first  complete  set  of  casts,  af- 
ter exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  will  be  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  prints  of  the  photographs 
from  them  may  be  had  at  cost  price.* 

Besides  the  sculptures,  there  are  many 
painted  tombs,  which  are  equally  impor- 
tant. In  one  tomb,  that  of  a  Governor  of 
the  Sudan,  fare  portrayed  all  the  southern 
races  over  which  he  ruled;  the  several 
chiefs,  with  their  followers  bearing  bags 
of  gold-dust  and  precious  offerings  as 
tribute;  boats  with  negroes  seated  on 
them;  herds  of  cattle  decorated  with 
hands — probably  of  metal — on  the  ends 
of  their  horns;  and  a  great  Queen  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  piebald  bulls  (like 
the  modern  Abyssinian  breed),  with  the 
state  umbrella  over  her  bead.  In  anoth- 
er tomb  we  see  captives  making  bricks — 
fair- skinned,  blue -eyed  men  from  the 
north.  Elsewhere  are  seen  the  chiefs  oi 
Phoenicia  and  other  countries  offering 
helmets,  vas^s,  chariots,  etc. ;  while  in  sev- 
eral of  the  royal  tombsj  there  is  the  Egyp- 
tian summary  of  ethnology;  the*  light- 

*  Apply  to  Mr.  Browning  Hogg,  '75  High  Street, 
Bromley,  Keiit,  England.  The  cost  of  printing  is 
2«.  36?.  per  dozen,  or  45.s.  ($11)  for  the  complete  set 
mounted  on  sheets,  post  free. 

f  Tomb  of  Hui,  at  Kurnet  Murrae,  Thebes, 
XVIIIth  dynasty. 

X  Tombs  of  Seti  I.,  Merenptah,  Seti  II.,  Ramessu 
III.,  at  Thebes. 


skinned  and  sometimes  blue-eyed 
northerner  from  Syria  or  Asia 
Minor;  the  yellow-skinned  west- 
ern man  of  Tripoli  and  Algiers, 
with  a  long  plaited  tress  of  hair 
hanging  down  tlie  side  of  his 
head ;  the  black  southern  race, 
not  negro,  but  of  the  high  type 
of  south  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  etc. ; 
and  lastly,  the  red  or  native 
Egyptian  race,  who  held  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  who  indeed  were 
far  different  from  any  of  the 
other  three  great  classes.  These 
tomb-paintings,  when  near  the 
en  trance,  can  be  sufficiently  light- 
ed by  successive  reflectors  of  tin 
plate  for  good  photographs  to 
be  taken;  but  for  those  deep  in 
roek-hewn  chambers,  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  outer  light,  mag- 
nesium is  needed.  The  pow- 
dered metal  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  chlorate  of  potash  ;§  the 
camera  is  adjusted;  the  i^late  is  put  in 
and  leU  exposed;  and  then,  lighting  the 
paper"  on  which  the  powder  lies,  a  single 
flash,  bright  as  a  sunny  day,  and  a 
dull,  heavy  thud  that  rumbles  through 
the  long  passages,  tell  that  the  work  is 

§  Forty  grains  of  each  are  needful,  if  exploded  at 
eight  feet  from  the  object,  in  order  to  take  a  photo- 
graph in  a  camera  without  a  stop.  The  powders 
should  be  mixed  when  wanted. 
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done,  and  looking  round  in  the  black- 
ness, a  faint  patch  of  yellow  shows  where 
the  candle  flame  is.  Some  of  these  mag- 
nesium-light photographs  are  among  the 
most  successful. 

The  Egyptians  themselves,  in  the  earli- 
est times  that  we  know  of,  were  of  a  mixed 
type.  The  dominant  race  had  small  aqui- 
line noses,  well  formed  chins,  and  fine 
foreheads,  while  the  lower  race  had  long 


ing.  Notwithstanding  the  race  after  race 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  country — 
the  Hyksos,  the  Ethiopians,  the  various 
slave  races  from  central  Africa,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  infusion,  and  the  great  Arab 
scourge — it  will  surprise  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  old  types  to  see  how 
constantly  they  may  be  met  with  in  the 
streets  and  villages.  The  women  show 
them  more  often  than  the  men,  just  as  in 
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snouty  noses,  prognathous  mouths,  and 
retreating  foreheads.  It  is  seldom  that 
either  race  is  seen  without  some  mixture 
of  the  other ;  the  blending  appears  to  have 
begun  long  before  the  earliest  monuments 
that  we  have,  which  are  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  though  it  was  not  a  case  of  en- 
tire fusion  until  far  later  times.  The 
instance  we  have  here  in  Khufu-ankh,* 
a  son  of  King  Khufu  (or  Cheops),  will 
show  that  even  in  that  early  time  there 
was  some  mixture  of  the  coarse  type 
in  the  royal  family,  though  they  were 
mainly  of  the  high  race.  A  most  inter- 
esting tomb  at  Gizeh  —  now,  alas  !  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  for  stone— showed 
a  man  of  the  low,  snouty  type  and  his 
wife  of  the  high  race,  she  being  called  a 
royal  cousin,  while  he  had  not  that  dis- 
tinction. Most  curiously,  in  the  scene 
where  they  sat  side  by  side,  he  had  the 
high  type  given  to  his  features,  in  order 
not  to  contrast  unpleasantly  with  his 
wife,  while  where  he  was  placed  alone 
he  appeared  as  a  very  inferior-looking  be- 
*  Tomb  at  Gizeh,  east  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 


the  early  sculptures  the  lower,  snouty 
type  is  more  often  seen  in  women  than 
in  men.  May  it  be  true  that  female 
atavism  reverts  more  often  to  an  ances- 
tress, and  male  atavism  to  an  ancestor  ? 
or  is  a  woman  more  influenced  by  cli- 
mate and  a  man  by  race  ? 

The  origin  of  Egyptian  civilization  is  a 
problem  of  long  standing,  and  anything 
which  throws  light  upon  it  is  welcome. 
If  any  clew  can  be  found  to  the  source  of 
the  race,  we  have  made  a  step  toward  the 
end.  That  the  Egyptians  are  not  of  the 
fair  or  yellow  stocks  of  the  rest  of  North 
Africa,  nor  of  the  bushy-bearded  Semites 
of  Syria,  nor  of  the  woolly-haired  negro 
peoples,  is  manifest;  nor  do  they  show 
any  atavism  to  those  types.  But  a  large 
and  important  race  near  at  hand  has  more 
claims  to  show.  On  both  sides  of  the  Red 
Sea,  about  its  southern  part,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Piin,  there  existed  a  good  civil- 
ization in  early  times.  To  this  day  the 
marvellous  terracing  of  the  hills  for  cul- 
tivation up  to  a  height  of  6000  feet  excites 
the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  and  this  was 
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an  ancient  feature  of  the  country,  for  it 
astonished  the  Egyptians  3000  years  ago 
as  much  as  it  does  ourselves.  The  people 
of  this  district  were  many  of  them  of 
most  refined  and  delicate  appearance,  and 
they  were  apparently  regarded  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  by  the  Egyptians.  Their  land 
was  called  "  the  divine  land" ;  they  them- 
selves were  said  to  be  "not  of  mankind." 
Furthermore,  we  here  see  the  chief  of 
Pun*  wearing  exactly  the  beard  which  is 
the  sacred  beard  of  the  Egyptians,  a  form 
reserved  solely  for  the  adornment  of  their 
gods.  This  very  different  tone  of  these 
Egyptian  references  from  any  estimates 
of  theirs  of  other  races — who  are  called 
"vile,"  "impure,"  and  "miserable" — 
seems  to  indicate  a  traditional  respect  for 
the  country  very  different  from  their  con- 
tempt for  other  lands.  And  the  only 
peaceable  expedition  that  is  recorded  on 
the  monuments  is  the  grand  one  sent  by 
Queen  Hatasu  to  the  land  of  Pun,  about 
1600  B.C.,  to  fetch  thence  the  incense  and 
incense  trees,  the  ebony  and  ivory,  the 
gold  and  spikes,  the  giraffes  and  panthers 
and  monkeys,  which  were  freely  supplied 
by  this  peaceful  race,  whose  rulefrs  also 
came  back  with  the  expedition  to  do 
liomage  to  the  great  Queen,  t  No  trace 
of  force   or  of  enslavement  is   to  be 

*  From  tribute-bearers  to  Horemheb  :  Karnak, 
Thebes. 

f  F.  Chabas,  Nations  connues  des  anciens  Egyp- 
tiem^  pp.  149-172. 


seen  in  the  whole  account; 
they  go  in  peace  and  return 
in  peace.  About  a  thou- 
sand years  earlier  another 
expedition  for  spices  was 
sent  to  the  same  land 
by  King  Sankhkara;  and 
again,  in  later  times,  we 
read  that  "the  nobility  of 
the  divine  land,  going  at  the 
head  of  their  tributes,"  came 
to  Koptos  ;  "  they  anchor 
in  peace,  with  the  products 
they  carried,  "and"  brought 
their  tribute  like  marvels, 
their  nobility  adoring  my 
face,  smelling  the  ground, 
prostrated  before  me,"  says 
Ramessu  III.  J 

The   high -class  Egyp- 
tians, both  in   the  early 
and  later  times,  bore  a  con- 
siderable  resemblance  to 
this  people  of  Pian,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  familiar  figures  of  Seti  I. 
and  Seti  II. ;  and  not  only  in  the  fine  type, 
but  ali^  in'  heavier  features,  such  as  those 
of  Khufukhaf,  which  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  first  man  of  Pun  above  the 
chief.    When  we  consider  the  close  re- 
semblance of  these  two  red  races,  and  how 
totally  difi^erent  was  the  treatment  accord- 
ed by  the  Egyptians  to  the  Piinites  from 

\  Harris  papyrus :  translated  in  Records  of  the 
Past,  viii.  49. 
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that  vouchsafed  by  them  to  any  other  race, 
we  shall  hardly  be  presumptuous  in  sup- 
posing that  the  high-class  stock  of  ancient 
Egypt  were  immigrants  from  the  divine 
land.  If  they  penetrated  Egypt  from  the 
Red  Sea  through  the  desert  road  at  Kop- 
tos,  which  was  the  high-road  to  Pun  in 
the  earliest  times,  there  would  thus  be  ex- 
plained the  springing  up  of  civilization  in 
the  midst  of  the  Nile  Valley,  neither  pro- 
ceeding up  from  the  sea  nor  down  from 
Nubia.  May  not  South  Arabia  hold  the 
key  to  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  art? 

But  it  is  also  a  question  whether  another 
and  different  development  of  the  Piinite 
race  may  not  have  taken  place  in  a  migra- 
tion to  the  Mediterranean.  When  we 
look  at  the  Pulista,*  as  they  are  called, 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  them  to 
many  of  the  Punite  heads.  Unfortunately 


and  they  were  known  as  Cherethim  to  Eze- 
kiel  (xxv.  16)  and  Cherethites  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament.  These  Philistines  who 
fought  naval  battles  with  the  Egyptians 
would  thus  be  the  same  people  as  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea 
wherever  they  settled,  whether  in  Pales- 
tine, Carthage,  or  Spain.  And  so  close  is 
the  resemblance  of  their  name,  Poeni  or 
Punici,  to  that  of  the  land  of  Pun,  that  it 
needs  some  care  to  avoid  the  ambiguity 
of  the  name  Punic — an  ambiguity  of  place 
rather  than  of  race,  as  we  may  well  be- 
lieve when  we  compare  their  faces. 

Turning  to  a  wholly  different  stock, 
we  see  in  the  Thahennuf  of  North  Africa 
the  fair  race  with  European  features  who 
are  represented  to  the  present  day  by  the 
Kabyles  of  Algeria.  It  may  be  question- 
ed whether  the  name  was  a  purely  Egyp- 
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every  point  cannot  be  illustrated  in  our 
present  limits,  but  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  second  Piinite  man  above  the 
chief  and  this  Pulista  will  suffice  to  show 
the  likeness  between  them.  But  who 
were  these  Pulista?  That  they  belong  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  certain  from  the  in- 
scriptions; that  they  were  a  naval  people 
is  certain,  as  they  continually  fought  in 
ships;  and  it  is  now  agreed  by  all  that  the 
resemblance  of  Pulista  and  the  Pelistim 
or  Philistines  of  the  Bible  is  too  strong  to 
be  gainsaid.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  came  from  Palestine,  as 
the  Egyptians  never  seem  to  have  met 
with  the  Pulista  there ;  they  belong  rather 
to  the  Pelisti  in  Crete,  which  island  is 
supposed  to  have  been  their  head-quarters, 

*  From  triumph  of  Ramessu  III. :  at  Medinet 
Habu,  Thebes. 


tian  appellation,  as  has  been  supposed, 
from  taken,  crystal  or  clear,  as  referring 
to  their  complexion,  or  whether  it  may 
not  be  a  native  name  slightly  altered, 
since  in  their  district  stood  the  classical 
towns  of  Thenae,  Tlien-teos,  and  Thena- 
dassa — names  which  strongly  recall  the 
early  Thaliennu.  These  people  appear  as 
the  most  un-African  race  of  Africa,  the 
Lebii  or  Libyans,  the  Mashiiash  or 
Maxyes,  and  others,  being  of  a  coarser 
type.  The  historic  interest  of  these  tribes 
springs  mainly  from  their  great  confed- 
eracies to  swamp  Egypt,  first  under  Me- 
renptah  I,,  about  1300  B.C.,  and  soon  af- 
ter, under  Ramessu  III,  This  confedera- 
tion seems  to  have  included  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  the  Mediterranean ;  not 

f  From  battles  of  Seti  L  :  north  side  of  Great 
Hall,  Karnak,  Thebes. 
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only  the  African  people,  the  Lebu  or 
Libyans,  the  Mashuash  or  Maxyes,  and 
the  Thahennu,  but  also  "all  the  lands  of 
the  north  of  the  great  sea,"  the  Akauasha, 
Tuirsha,  Leku,  Shardana,  and  Shakalsha, 
who  were  first  identified  by  De  Rouge 
with  the  Achaeans,  Etruscans,  Lycians, 
Sardinians,  and  Siculi.*  Ditficulties  exist 
in  these  identifications.  However,  that  a 
great  invasion  of  Mediterranean  races 
was  poured  on  to  Egypt  is  undoubted. 
But  they  were  thrust  back,  largely  by  the 
help  of  the  allies  of  Egypt,  wlio  were  en- 
rolled as  regular  auxiliary  troops.  "  For 
the  auxiliaries  of  his  Majesty  were  six 
hours  slaughtering  them.  They  put  them 
to  the  sword.  .  .  .When  they  were  fight- 
ing, the  vile  chief  of  the  Libj^ans  looked 
on.  His  cowardly  heart  was  afraid.  He 
stretched  out  his  legs  in  flight;  he  threw 
his  bow  beneath  his  feet.  His  weapons 
were  left  behind,  and  all  he  had.  Vio- 
lent despair  took  him,  and  terror  spread 
in  his  limbs. "t  His  silver  and  gold  and^ 
vessels  of  brass,  his  wives'  ornaments,  his 
thrones,  his  bows,  and  all  that  he  had 
brought  with 'him  fell  to  the  Egyptians. 
Over  nine  thousand  captives  were  seized, 
each  armed  with  a  bronze  sword;  120,214 
yokes  of  horses,  with  cattle,  gold  and  silver 
drinking  cups,  and  immense  booty,  all 
was  seized  by  the  victors,  and  Egypt  was 
once  more  safe.     "Then  the  whole  land 

*  hiscription  at  Karnak  of  Mereuptah:  translated 
in  Records  of  the  Past^  iv.  39. 
f  Above,  p.  44. 
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shouted  to  heaven,  the  villages  and  the 
counties  were  delighted  at  the  marvels 
which  had  come  to  pass."]:  Again,  under 
Ramessij  III.,  nearly  the  same  struggle 
took  place,  and  again  with  the  same  re- 
sult; Europe  and  the  west  were  repelled 
from  destroying  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  In  the  second  invasion  the  strug- 
gle was  mainly  on  the  sea,  the  Philis- 
tines and  Sardinians  having  joined  the 
confederacy  in  great  force  along  with  the 
Teucrians  (Takkriu)  of  Asia  Minor.  Af- 
ter that  the  land  had  peace;  a  woman 
might  walk  where  she  liked,  none  mak- 
ing her  afraid,  and  the  useful  auxiliaries 
"lay  down  all  the  length  of  their  backs; 
they  were  not  on  the  lookout,  they  did 
not  attack  Ethiopia  or  Syria ;  they  ate  and 
drank  in  jubilee,  their  wives  with  them, 
'and  their  children  at  their  side."§ 

Closely  resembling  the  Thahennu  is  the 
head  of  a  Greek  woman,  one  of  the  Ha- 
nebu,  or  "lords  of  the  north."!  The  i-e- 
fined  face  and  delicately  pointed  nose,  the 
ample  lips  and  full  chin,  agree  with  a 
high  class  of  Aryan  race;  while  the  long 
wavy  black  hair  and  the  ringlet  in  front 
recall  the  hair  so  constantly  shown  on 
the  early  Greek  vases.  Whether  this  wo- 
man were  from  Hellas  or  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor is  uncertain,  as  the  name  Hanebu  was 
not  very  closely  localieed  in  early  times; 

\  hiscription  at  Karnak  of  Merenptah  :  translated 
in  Records  of  the  Past,  iv.  46. 

§  Harris  papyrus:  in  Records  of  the  Past^  yii\.bO. 
II  Triumph  of  Horemheb :  Karnait. 
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but  it  certainly  belongs  to  what  we  should 
broadly  call  a  Greek  people.  That  Greeks 
necessarily  had  what  we  know  as  a  Gre- 
cian nose  is  of  course  a  fallacy,  the  early 
vases  showing"  us  a  very  retrousse  nose, 
and  a  face  far  removed  from  any  type 
that  we  should  call  Greek.  The  type 
idealized  by  the  sculptors  was  exceptional 
and  not  essential. 

Passing  through  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Derdeni  or  Dardanians  are  identical  in 
face  with  the  Amorites,  we  come  into 
Syria.  The  most  European-looking  race 
found  there  is  undoubtedly  the  Amorite, 
known  in  the  hieroglyphics  as  the  Amar. 
"His  height  was  as  the  height  of  the  ce- 
dars, and  he  was  strong  as  the  oaks," 
says  the  prophet  Amos.  This  valiant  peo- 
ple were  powerful  foes  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  in  constant  alliance  and  inter- 
mixture with  the  Hittites.  The  group 
of  three  Amorites  we 
have  here  are  from  a 
chariot  in  the  great 
scene  on  the  pylon  at 
the  Ramesseum,  where 
the  host  of  Hittite  and 
Amorite  chariots  cover 
the  field,  each  bearing 
three  warriors.  These 
people  occupied  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  af- 
terward divided  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  from 
the  Lebanon  and 
Mount  Hermon  in  the 
north  to  Kadesh 
Barnea  in  the  south — 
perhaps  the  ' '  Kadesh  of  the  Amorites" 
named  on  the  monuments.  Mount  Tabor, 
in  Galilee  by  Nazareth,  the  "  Tapur  of  the 
Amorites,"  was  a  great  fastness  of  theirs. 
On  the  east  of  Jordan  all  Bashan  was 
theirs,  as  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon, 
King  of  Heshbon,  are  often  named  as  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  in  Joshua  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  extended  half-way 
down  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Arnon.  Judea  was  especially  their  strong- 
hold, as  their  five  kings, whose  overthrow 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  capture  of 
West  Palestine,  were  all  grouped  closely 
together  to  the  south  and  west  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  tragic  day  of  Makkedah, 
when  their  power  was  broken,  was  not, 
however,  by  any  means  the  end  of  their 
race.  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Amorites; 
they  could  not  be  driven  out;  peace  was 
at  last  made  with  them  under  Samuel, 


and  they  became  tributary  to  Solomon. 
So  strong  was  their  influence  on  the 
Israelites,  not  only  in  faith  but  in  blood, 
that  Ezekiel  says  of  Jerusalem,  "thy 
father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  a 
Hittite."* 

That  the  Amorites  were  largely  repre- 
sented among  the  later  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine is  fully  borne  out  by  the  likeness 
between  the  Judean  captives  of  Shishakf 
and  the  Amorite  portraits.  The  Judean s 
here  have  a  somewhat  thinner  beard, 
more  resembling  the  scanty  beard  of  the 
Arabs  or  Shasu ;  and  their  expression  is 
rather  more  subtle  and  town  bred,  lack- 
ing the  bold,  open,  warrior  type  of  the 
fighting  Amorites.  But  they  are  evident- 
ly considerably  Amorite ;  and  of  these 
places,  like  Jerusalem,  the  sentence  is  cer- 
tainly borne  out,  "thy  father  was  an 
Amorite. "    The  captive  bearing  the  name 


MEN  OF  ASHKELON. 

lutehmalek  was  at  first  ascribed  to  the 
King  of  Judea;  as,  however,  all  the  other 
captives  in  Shishak's  list  bear  the  names 
of  cities,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  figure 
represents  some  royal  city  in  Judea,  per- 
haps that  known  as  Jehud.  The  other 
captive,  with  the  name  of  Ganaata,  repre- 
sents the  town  or  district  still  known  as 
the  Wady  Ganata. 

Closely  akin  to  these  Ju deans  are  the  men 
of  AshkelonJ — Askaluna,  as  it  is  named 
on  the  monuments.  Remembering  that 
these  men  are  earlier  than  the  Israelitish 
invasion,  and  that  the  heads  of  luteh- 
malek and  Ganaata  are  done  three  centu- 
ries later  from  captives  taken  after  the 

*  Ezekiel,  xvi.  3. 

f  Triumph  of  Shishak :  on  south  wall  of  Great 
Hall,  Karnak. 

\  War  of  Ramessu  II. :  south  of  Great  Hall, 
Karnak. 
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Israelite  settlement,  we  see  what  a  very 
slight  change  appears  in  the  type  of  the 
population  owing  to  the  Jews  who  occu- 
pied the  country.  These  men  of  Ashkelon 
are  represented  standing  on  the  top  of 
their  fort,  with  outstretched  hands  in  sup- 
plication, the  women  also  being  with 
them.  Probably  they  were  feeling  much 
asdidtlie  unhappy  people  of  Megiddo  when 
103  prisoners  yielded  themselves  to  the 
Egyptians,  "  starved  out  by  the  enemy."* 
It  appears  from 
the  evidence  of 
the  portraits 
that,  broadly 
speaking,  Pales- 
tine was  mainly 
inhabited  by  the 
one  Amorite 
race,  subdivided 
into  various 
tribes,  and  that 
but  little  impres- 
sion was  made 
on  the  racial 
type  by  the  Isra- 
elite immigration. 
Jews  of  the  East  are 
a  light  race  has  o 
cause  of  wonder 
questions  have  been 
were  the  original  Je 
dark?  and  wliich  way 

*  Thothmes  III.,  battle  of  Megiddo 
Records  of  the  I*ast,  ii.  45. 


change  taken  place  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  the  color  shows 
the  extent  of  Amorite  ad- 
mixture ?  The  Amorite  chief 
of  Kadesh,  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  appears  painted 
white,  with  light  brown  eyes 
and  hair. 

A  more  bushy-haired  peo- 
ple occupied  the  region  north 
of  Palestine,  with  tliicker  and 
heavier  features  than  those 
of  the  Amorites.    Such  are 
the  people  of  the  Lebanon, 
and  of  Khal,  or  tlie  region 
of  Khalib  (Aleppo)  and  the 
Khalus  River.    In  the  heads 
here,  which,   although  the 
precise  place  is  not  named 
on  the  temple  wall  at  Luxor, 
are  from  North  Syria,  there 
is  a  near  approach  to  the  type 
of  the  celebrated  sphinxes 
which  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Hyksos.f     We  see  in  the  pro- 
file the  same  forehead  in  one  line  with 
the  no_se,  the  same  slight  bridge  of  the 
nose,  -  and  the  same  heavy  and  broad, 
though  not  projecting,  tip,  sloping  beneath. 
The  high  cheek-bones,  the  heavy  facial 
lines  by  the  mouth,  the  expression  of  the 
lips,  and  the  straight  beard  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  face,  are  all  points  of  similari- 
ty; while  the  vast  bell-shaped  head  of 
hair  agrees  exactly  with  the  masses  of 
hair  around  the  Hyksos 
heads.     That  the  Hyk- 
sos entered  Egypt  from 
Syria  is  certain  ;  and  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  con- 
nected with  the  beardless 
Hittites  or  thinly  bearded 
Shasu  seems  clear.  Here 
we  have  in  all 
the    details  of 
the    face  and 
hair    their  ex- 
act parallel  in 
northern  Syria, 
and  it  is  to  that 
region  we  must 
look    for  their 
origin.   It  is  cer- 
tain    that  the 
Hittites  were  es- 

f  Black  granite 
sphinx  from  Tanis: 
in  the  Bulak  Mu- 
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tablishing  and  extending  their  dominion 
long"  before  the  Egyptians  met  with  such 
a  formidable  and  well  organized  resistance 
to  the  conquests  of  Ramessu  II. ;  and  we 
might  well  suppose  that  it  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  Hittite  race  from  their  north- 
ern home  into  Syria  which  impelled  the 
North  Syrians  forward  into  Egypt  and 
caused  the  Hyksos  conquest  in  the  XlVth 
dynasty. 

The  great  people  known  as  Khiti  (Hit- 
tites)  in  the  Hebrew,  and  as  Khita  in  Egyp- 
tian, formed  a  powerful  state  in  North 
Syria  and  on  the  Euphrates, 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Great 
River  being  all  of  it  "the 
land  of  the  Hittites."  Their 
appearance  is  peculiar:*  al- 
ways beardless,  with  very  re- 
treating foreheads  running 
back  into  a  pointed  head, 
thus  forming  a  considerable 
angle  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  and  the  upper,  with 
very  deeply  marked  facial 
lines  or  wrinkles  down  the 
sides  of  the  mouth,  and  with 
the  forehead  often,  perhaps 
always,  shaven.  A  long  tail 
of  hair  hung  down  behind, 
and  in  some  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  double, 
as  two  masses,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  face,  are  seen  in  some  front 
views.  Their  portraits,  as  seen  on  their 
monuments,  lately  discovered  in  northern 
Syria,  are  strikingly  like  the  representa- 
tions of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
This  people  maintained  a  military  su- 
premacy in  North  Syria  for  many  centu- 
ries. With  Ramessu  the  Great,  1400  B.C., 
they  were  at  constant  war,  defying  the 
strength  of  the  Egyptians,  who  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  crushing  defeat.  Their 
powers  were  so  nearly  equal  that  at  last 
a  long  treaty  was  made,  with  honorable 
stipulations  on  both  sides,!  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hittite  king  became  a  wife  of 
Ramessu  II.  This  treaty,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  first,  as  oth- 
ers between  previous  kings  are  mentioned 
in  it.  Later  on  we  find  Ramessu  III.  at 
war  with  them,  and  he  carefully  specifies, 
when  decorating  the  outside  of  his  palace 
at  Medinet  Habu  with  the  sculpture  of  the 
King  of  the  Khita,  that  the  luckless  ruler 

*  From  the  pylon  of  the  Ramesseum  and  the 
Great  Hall  of  Karnak. 

f  Translated  in  Records  of  the  Past^  iv.  25. 


was  ' '  taken  cai^tive  alive. "  Later  still  the 
Khita  appear  as  valued  auxiliaries  of  the 
Israelite  kings,  Ahimelech  the  Hittite  and 
Uriah  the  Hittite  being  among  David's 
mighty  men.  It  is  only  under  the  reign 
of  Solomon  that  we  read  of  their  being-  a 
tributary  race,  and  somewhat  later  the 
Syrians  were  panic-stricken  at  tlie  thought 
of  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  Egyptians 
coming  against  them.|  That  the  Hittites 
and  Amorites  were  continually  fighting 
side  by  side  is  evident.  The  forts  taken 
by  the  Egyptians  are  garrisoned  by  their 
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joint  forces,  as  we  see  at  Tabor  (Dapur) 
and  at  Kadesh  (Katesh),  while  in  the  bat- 
tle scenes  the  chariots  are  mingled  to- 
gether, Hittite  and  Amorite  alternately, 
and  the  bodies  of  troops  are  similarly 
mixed.  That  this  was  not  merely  because 
of  a  confederacy  or  alliance  is  shown  by 
the  accounts  in  Genesis, §  where  in  the 
heart  of  the  Amorite  country  we  find 
Abraham  buying  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
from  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and  bowing  him- 
self to  the  people  of  the  land,  "even  to 
the  children  of  Heth."  While  soon  after, 
apparently  at  Beersheba,  in  the  southern 
limit  of  Palestine,  Esau  married  two  Hit- 
tite wives,!  not  over-meek  to  their  mother- 
in-law  either,  for  she  said,  "I  am  weary 
of  my  life  because  of  the  daughters  of 
Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heth,  such  as  these  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my  life 
do  me  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
these  Hittites  settled  among  the  Amorites 
were  those  known  as  Ruthennu  to  the 

X  2  Kings,  vii.  6.  §  Genesis,  xxiii.  3. 

II  Genesis,  xxvi.  34.         %  Genesis,  xxvii.  46. 
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Egyptians.  That  some  of  the  Rutheimu 
were  Hittites,  little  if  at  all  modified,  is 
certain  from  their  portraits;  and  as  they 
appear  in  South  and  Middle  Syria,  they 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  Hittites  who 
minjrled  with  the  Amorites. 

The  Hittite  empire  lias  within  the  last 
few  years  been  put  before  us  mainly  by 


the  triumph  of  Ramessu  II:  Warring 
continually  with  the  rival  powers  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  they  held  their  coun- 
try for  many  centuries,  until  the  cities  of 
Kadesli  and  Hamath  were  regained  by  the 
Syrians,  from  whom  they  had  been  wrest- 
ed; and  lastly  their  capital,  Carchemish, 
was  swept  into  the  Assyrian  empire  by 
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Professor  Sayce,  and  more  by  .means  of 
the  explanation  and  juxtaposition  of  dis- 
regarded facts  than  by  the  discovery  of 
fresh  monuments.*  The  race  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  highlands  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Armenia,  and  thence  to  have 
seized  on  and  spread  over  northern  Syria 
on  the  one  hand  and  Asia  Minor  on  the 
other.  Their  capital  cities  were  Carche- 
mish, the  Greek  Hierapolis  (whence  the 
modern  name  Jerablias),  standing  on  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  nearest  to  Anti- 
och,  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  and  Ka- 
desli on  an  island  in  the  same  river. 
Thence  their  power  extended  itself  as  a" 
military  supremacy  over  the  people  of 
southern  Syri^^^ — a  supremacy  accompanied 
by  settlement,  not  unlike  the  invasion  of 
another  Mongolian  race,  the  Turks.  In 
Asia  Minor  they  extended  their  dominion 
even  to  the  western  coast,  their  monu- 
ments being  found  as  far  as  Sardes.  This 
explains  how  it  came  about  that  the  Hit- 
tites are  joined  with  the  Dardanians  of 
the  Troad  (northwest  of  Asia  Minor)  at 
*  See  Professor  Sayce's  Herodotos,  pp.  425-435. 


Sargon  in  717  B.C.  Thus  ended  a  rule 
which  had  lasted  for  about  a  thousand 
years. 

We  have  now  made  in  brief  the  grand 
tour  of  the  ancient  world  at  the  time 
when  its  various  races  began  to  extend 
their  relations  to  one  another,  when  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Hittite  were  the  pow- 
ers apparently  responsible  for  the  civili- 
,zation  of  the  world,  and  when  the  old 
Babylonian  culture  had  not  yet  been 
spread  abroad  by  the  Assyrians,  whom 
we  often  now  call  the  first  of  the  great 
monarchies.  As  yet  the  influence  which 
the  west  of  the  Mediterranean  was  des- 
tined to  exert  was  as  little  foreseen  as 
was  the  influence  of  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
savages,  who  were  then  still  roaming  far 
east  of  their  later  homes.  The  course  of 
empire,  for  aught  that  could  then  be 
seen,  niight  as  well  have  gone  eastward 
as  westward.  Here  we  have  gone  back 
through  many  cycles,  and  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  streams,  when  men  knew 
not  as  yet  what  would  be  the  end  or 
whither  they  would  flow. 


COMMERCE  WITH  THE  SKIES. 


BY  JAMES  HERBERT  MORSE. 

EARTHLY  sorrows  surely  vanish 
Under  these  benignant  skies! 
See  how  swiftly  heaven  shall  banish 
Tears  of  maids  and  maiden  sighs! 
Seas  with  wide  and  tranquil  bosom, 
Earth  with  every  sweetest  blossom, 
Each  "commercing  with  the  skies," 
Where  milk-white  argosies  sail  through 
Some  remote,  mysterious  portal, 
Far  and  far  and  far  unto 
Quays  of  jasper  built  immortal; 
Thence,  with  freight  of  sapphire  stone 
And  opal  gems,  sail  back  alone, 
Sail  alone,  dispersing  these 
All  along  new  golden  quays. 

Buy.  sweet  maiden!    Load  thine  eyes 
With  this  immortal  merchandise! 
See!    Thy  very  eyes  shall  shine; 
Grief  in  thee  shall  grow  divine. 
Tears  that  rose  from  sorrow's  sources 
Shall  fall  pearls  in  shining  courses. 
Stole  shall  pale,  and  cypress  wither; 
Youth  and  gayety  come  hither, 
Clasped  hands  and  rings  thereafter. 
Wedding  bells  and  bridemaids'  laughter; 
Then  sweet  children,  jasper-eyed. 
To  sport  upon  that  holy  ground — 
A  mother's  bosom,  lucent,  round — 
A  doubled  sweet  thus  sanctified; 
And  heavenly  manna,  fallen  duly. 
There  be  gathered  daily,  newly. 

So  shall  seas  and  summer  skies 
Banish  dole  from  weeping  eyes. 
That,  weeping,  still  behold  their  tears 
Roll  awa}'  in  radiant  spheres, 
Each  a  world  of  sunset  dyes. 
Only  barred  with  transient  fears. 
Which  the  sun,  still  unforgetting. 
Shall  himself  illume  ere  setting. 
Youth  is  deepened,  youth  is  chastened, 
All  its  spring-time  growth  but  hastened. 
When  along  its  verdant  plains 
Rush  a  sudden  sorrow's  rains, 
When  the  blue  lakes  shudder  under 
Forked  fires  and  rattling  thunder. 
See!  earth  hardly  waits  till  morn 
Ere  it  flaunts  its  flowery  banners. 
And  a  thousand  buds  new-born 
Sing  upon  the  hills  liozannas! 

Buds  are  born  in  May,  and  blossoms 
Shed  their  sweetest  fragrance  soon. 
Oft,  ere  June,  by  storms  o'ertaken, 
I  have  seen  those  blossoms  shaken — 
I  have  seen  them  fall  ere  June. 
Buy,  sweet  maiden,  ere  the  sun 
Far  along  thy  May  be  run; 
Buy  these  gems  that  then  are  rarest! 
Babes  lie  best  on  mother's  bosom 
When  that  bosom  is  the  fairest. 
Buy,  sweet  maiden!    Let  thine  eyes 
Up  from  stole  and  cypress  rise! 
Let  them  commerce  with  these  skies, 
While  yon  fleeting  argosies 
Linger  at  the  golden  quays 
With  their  jasper  merchandise! 
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THE  Horatian  philosophy,  to  gatlier 
rose-buds  while  we  may,  is  accounted 
Epicurean  and  self-indulgent.  But  al- 
though Longfellow  was  not  a  Horatian, 
it  is  the  substance  of  his  exhortation  in 
the  "Psalm  of  Life"  to  act  in  the  living 
present,  and  Longfellow  renders  the  car- 
pe  diem  in  his  musical  and  famous  line. 
The  same  wisdom  lurks  in  the  words 
which  Paul  Flemming  reads  upon  the 
marble  tablet  in  the  chapel  at  St.  Gilgen: 
"  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It 
comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve 
the  present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to 
meet  the  future  without  fear,  and  with  a 
manly  heart." 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
wise  philosophy  can  be  applied,  because 
there  are  many  kinds  of  rose-buds.  If 
we  should  put  the  Horatian  wisdom  in  a 
phrase,  and  say.  Lose  no  opportunity,  it 
would  not  be  an  invitation  to  a  mad 
dance  merely,  to  the  wine  cup,  and  the 
rose  wreath  fading  at  sunset.  The  sol- 
dier's opportunity  is  battle  and  death. 
Every  man's  opportunity  is  helping  some- 
body else.  But  opportunity  certainly  has 
its  softer  and  alluring  aspect  when  you 
please  yourself,  as  the  Easy  Chair  reflect- 
ed recently,  remembering  that  the  Wal- 
lack  company  was  to  play  its  last  nights 
in  the  familiar  and  most  comfortable  of 
theatres,  in  which  it  would  appear  in  the 
old  English  comedy.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
St.  Gilgen  inscription,  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
solved wisely  to  improve  the  present. 

There  is  persuasive  music  in  those 
words,  the  old  English  comedy.  It  is 
something  as  unique,  and  often  as  remote- 
ly related  to  actual  human  life,  as  the  art 
of  a  half-barbarous  people.  It  is  a  world 
of  its  own,  with  grotesque  and  suggestive 
resemblances  to  the  world  that  w^e  know. 
It  holds  the  mirror  up  to  a  realm  beyond 
any  nature  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  better  name  for  it  is  that  of  Charles 
Lamb,  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  last 
century,  except  that  Lamb  meant  an 
earlier  play,  which  our  stage  would  not 
tolerate.  Such  preposterous  virtue,  such 
astounding  vice,  such  swift  conversions, 
such  noble  sentiments,  such  overwhelm- 
ing priggishness  of  goodness,  are  not  found 
out  of  the  domain  of  this  old  comedy. 

There  is  Morton's  Toivn  and  Country, 
which  was  played  delightfully  by  the 
Vol.  LXXVII.— No.  458.-23 


Wallack  company— was  there  ever  any- 
thing in  fairy  lore  more  amazing  ?  There 
is  a  hero  who  saves  everybody's  life,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  villain,  and  then  saves 
everybody's  soul,  excepting  the  villain's, 
which  resists  his  longest  sermons.  There 
is  a  brother  whom  he  reclaims  from  the 
gambling-house  to  the  home,  a  brother's 
wife  whom  he  transforms  from  the  Lamia 
of  fashion  to  the  domestic  Madonna,  and 
all  with  phrases  even  more  unctuous  and 
incontrovertible  than  those  of  Joseph 
Surface.  The  moment  this  extraordinary 
and  lugubrious  hero  appears,  your  pro- 
phetic soul  awaits  the  uplifted  eye  and 
the  solemn  voice  of  Joseph  declaring  that 
"  the  man  who"  is  dead  to  the  finest  sen- 
timent. 

Then  there  is  John  Gilbert  as  the  good 
old  uncle  with  bottomless  pockets  full  of 
gold,  who  cures  all  ills  and  repairs  all 
Avrongs  with  that  miraculous  solvent, 
bringing  the  city  tastes  and  habits  of 
London  into  the  country,  and  clearing  up 
confusion  with  his  cheery  good  sense  and 
steady  temper.  It  is  very  interesting,  as 
the  Easy  Chair  has  heretofore  remarked, 
to  observe  the  delicate  distinctions  and 
admirable  gradations  in  Gilbert's  repre- 
sentations of  the  English  squire  and  Lon- 
don merchant  or  gentleman.  The  rose- 
bud that  it  had  in  mind  to  gather  was 
the  last  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in 
these  parts  with  the  admirable  company 
which  it  is  sad  to  think  is  disbanded.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth  season  of 
the  company  know^n  as  Wallack's,  and 
which  as  a  company  will  play  no  more. 
Town  and  Country  is  not  a  very  definite 
play,  and  it  has  no  figures  whose  names 
are  representative  or  familiar,  like  Sir 
Peter  or  Squire  Hardcastle.  But  when 
the  Squire  himself  made  his  appearance 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  house 
was  so  full  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  charm 
of  the  play  might  have  filled  it  for  many 
a  week. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
can  have  any  adequate  successor  in  his 
own  parts.  He  has  created  the  standard, 
and  when  living  memory  can  no  longer 
measure  the  comparative  excellence  of 
other  performances  of  them,  they  will  be 
tested  by  the  traditions  of  Gilbert.  The 
plain  good-breeding  of  his  Hardcastle  has 
yet  a  rustic  quality,  or  flavor  rather,  which 
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is  delicately  discriminated  from  the  court- 
ly refinement  of  his  Sir  Peter.  There  is 
the  essential  gentleman  in  both,  but  it  is 
the  country  gentleman  in  one,  and  the 
city  gentleman  in  the  other.  The  touch 
of  chuckling  senility  in  Hardcastle's 
pleasure  with  Diggory's  enjoyment  of  his 
stories,  and  the  uxorious  fondness  of  Sir 
Peter,  are  both  of  a  kind,  but  they  are  not 
the  same,  and  you  feel  the  difference. 
Neither  of  these  characters  can  be  dis- 
sociated from  Gilbert  by  those  who  have 
seen  him  in  them,  and  to  know  that  they 
will  not  be  seen  again  under  the  same 
conditions  and  support  is  to  be  conscious 
of  a  public  loss. 

The  humor  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
is  of  that  brilliant,  staccato,  literary  kind 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  the  acting. 
But  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  requires  to  be 
seen  that  its  humor  may  be  fully  per- 
ceived. If  you  had  read  it  merely,  you 
might  be  greatly  surprised  in  the  theatre 
to  find  how  constant  is  the  laugh  during 
the  representation.  The  enjoyment,  in- 
deed, is  very  various.  There  is,  among 
other  charms,  the  distinct  pleasure  of  rec- 
ognizing the  unreality  of  the  world  which 
is  depicted.  There  is  no  such  place ;  there 
never  was.  There  are  no  such  people. 
But  in  history  and  in  stories  there  are 
descriptions  of  a  certain  kind  of  life  in 
England  a  century  ago,  and  from  those 
descriptions  the  whole  drama  is  evolved. 
The  squire  from  whom  Hardcastle  is 
drawn  was  not  a  rural  gentleman.  Hard- 
castle is  made  partly  of  the  figures  of  the 
earlier  comedies  and  partly  of  Goldsmith's 
fancy  of  the  squires  whom  he  saw.  Ad- 
dison's Sir  Roger  was  probably  much  more 
realistic. 

But,  however  devised,  Hardcastle,  as 
impersonated  by  Gilbert,  is  a  delightful, 
character,  and  the  whole  plot  of  the  play 
is  natural  and  full  of  comedy.  It  has, 
indeed,  the  broad  tone  of  the  time,  and 
probably  of  the  life.  Throughout  there 
is  a  veiled  coarseness,  which  is  relieved 
and  contrasted  by  the  refinement  of  Hard- 
castle, and.  the  constant  movement  is 
amusing.  The  pleasure  lies  in  the  way 
in  which  the  characters  are  represented, 
not  in  the  characters  themselves.  Mar- 
lowe and  his  friend,  and  Miss  Hardcastle 
and  her  friend,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  and 
Mrs.  Hardcastle,  are  not  edifying  or  in 
teresting  people.  But  they  are  all  in  high 
spirits,  and  there  has 'been  the  fun  of  a 
good  romp  when  the  curtain  falls. 


When  it  fell  at  last  upon  the  old  Wal- 
lack  company  it  closed  a  long  series  of 
admirable  performances  and  a  long  season 
of  innocent  pleasure.  That  opportunity, 
at  least,  cannot  be  seized  again,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  leave  upon  this  page  a  record 
of  the  admirable  genius  and  art  of  Mr. 
Gilbert.  All,  indeed,  were  good,  but  all 
will  concede  that  the  finished  elegance  of 
his  performance  was  the  central  charm, 
and  that  wanting  him,  the  want  would 
have  been  fatal.  There  seemed  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  if  not  in  the  old  place  and 
with  the  familiar  conditions,  yet  with  all 
the  old  facility  and  fascination,  the  per- 
formance might  be  renewed,  and  Hard- 
castle and  Sir  Peter  still  increase  "the 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure."  To 
have  increased  it  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully is  to  feel  that  a  life  has  not  been  ill 
spent,  and. the  great  public  whom  he  has 
charmed  so  long  will  always  regard  Mr. 
Gilbert  as  a  public  benefactor. 


The  visitor  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  this  year  who 
paused  before  the  picture  of  "A  Burgo- 
master" ai  New  Amsterdam,"  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  which  occupied  the  post  of  honor,  if 
he  glanced  a  little  to  the  left  and  saw  a 
large  landscape  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hart, 
called  ' '  Rain  is  Over, "  and  a  smaller  work, 
"  Charging  an  Earthwork,"  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Gaul,  would  have  seen  side  by  side  an  il- 
lustration of  the  old  exhibitions  and  of 
the  new.  The  picture  of  Mr.  Hart  is  one 
of  the  tranquil,  simple,  pleasing  land- 
scapes such  as  Durand  used  to  paint,  and 
which  was  the  prevailing  landscape  type 
of  those  days.  Mr.  Gaul's  work  is  a  war 
picture.  It  recalls  a  great  and  all-absorb- 
ing national  interest  and  movement,  which 
in  the  day  of  Durand  seemed  as  impossi- 
ble as  another  Punic  war,  and  yet  which 
is  already  passed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  was,  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  Academy.  Looking  about  the 
rooms,  the  signal  progress  since  the  days 
in  Beekman  Street  and  at  the  corner  of 
Leonard  Street  and  Broadway  was  plainly 
visible.  In  those  days,  indeed,  there  were 
the  vigorous  and  manly  portraits  of  Henry 
Inman,  and  the  vervet-smooth  works  of 
Ingham,  Cole's  brilliant  landscapes  and 
pretty  and  obvious  allegories  in  color,  and 
the  graver,  stately  landscapes  of  Durand. 
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It  was  a  simple,  artless  display  of  art,  in 
which  the  chief  works  were  those  of  these 
men.  There  were  others  who  were  begin- 
ning, and  upon  those  old  walls  huiig  the 
first  essays  of  artists  whose  names  are 
familiar  now.  Charles  Elliott  soon  over- 
took Inman,  and  easily  passed  with  his 
vigorous  stroke  the  ivory  finish  of  Ing- 
ham, and  his  best  works  still  stand  among 
the  fine  American  portraits ;  and  Kensett, 
with  his  sensitive,  delicate,  refined,  and 
faithful  touch,  wrote  his  name  deep  upon 
the  record  of  American  landscape-paint- 
ing, as  he  wrote  it  also  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  friends. 

A  more  gentle,  modest,  attractive  man, 
more  truthful  and  generous,  a  closer  and 
more  patient  and  accurate  student  of  na- 
ture, than  John  Kensett,  is  not  found  in 
the  host  of  our  living  and  distinguished 
painters.  He  was  singularly  free  from 
the  foibles  of  the  artistic  temperament,  as 
it  is  called.  He  was  full  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  for  the  work  of  others, 
and  never  spared  his  warm  commenda- 
tion. Envy,  jealousy,  and  the  huckster- 
ing spirit  of  the  peddler  had  no  place  in 
his  sweet,  transparent  nature.  His  steady, 
even  temper  kept  the  peace  for  all  his 
comrades,  and  he  was  ruffled  only  by 
what  he  thought  to  be  wanton  injustice 
to  his  fellow-artists.  If  he  cherished,  but 
in  vain,  the  dream  that  comes  to  youth,  and 
walked  for  a  time  in  the  enchanted  realm 

*'  Of  glory  in  the  grass,  of  splendor  in  the  flower," 

then  saw  the  enchanting  vision  fade  away, 
not  less  his  manly  soul  with  its  natural 
sweetness  accepted  the  fate  which  men 
may  surmount  but  not  control,  and  none 
who  did  not  know  all  ever  suspected  the 
pang  of  that  noble  heart. 

The  exhibition  of  to-day  reveals  the 
wider  range  of  study  and  experience  by 
which  our  artists  have  been  trained.  But 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  trace  of  the 
civil  war  now  appears  in  the  pictures. 
The  constant  revolutionary  upheavals  of 
France  have  affected  its  literature  and  art 
almost  as  much  as  politics  and  the  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be,  however,  difficult 
to  infer  from  the  six  hundred  pictures  in 
this  year's  gallery  of  the  Academy  that 
heroes  of  the  civil  war  are  still  young, 
and  that  changes  so  immense  and  mo- 
mentous have  been  effected.  Yet  the  lit- 
tle work  that  we  have  mentioned,  "Char- 
ging an  Earthwork,"  is  a  vivid  and  grim 
reminder  both  of  the  struggle  and  of  the 


fierce  valor  upon  both  sides  with  which 
it  was  waged.  The  scattered,  desperate, 
hand-to-hand  fight,  the  terrible  bayonet 
thrust  at  close  quarters,  the  glistening 
rifle  shot,  the  courage,  the  tragedy — they 
are  all  in  this  little  picture,  as  in  the 
memory  of  thousands  who  stop  and  study 
it  with  a  kind  of  interest  which  no  other 
picture  upon  the  wall  commands. 

The  absence  of  such  works  is  another 
sign  of  the  peaceful  oblivion  into  which 
not  the  significance  or  the  consequence, 
but  the  incidents  and  details,  of  the  bloody 
strife  in  the  field  have  happily  fallen. 
Among  the  quiet  spectators  loitering 
about  the  galleries  are  the  very  men  who 
in  such  sharp  and  sanguinary  conflicts  as 
the  picture  shows  were  brave  and  un- 
daunted foes.  But  as  they  have  long 
since  exchanged  the  blue  or  gray  uniform 
for  the  ordinary  dress  of  citizens,  so  they 
have  cherished  no  rancor  of  feeling,  and 
leave  to  belated  politicians  to  wage  a  fu- 
rious sham-fight  upon  fields  where  real 
soldiers  in  heroic  shocks  of  battle  gained 
real  victories.  The  absence  of  such  pic- 
tures— for  it  was  a  civil  war — marks  the 
character  of  American  civilization,  and 
the  essential  generosity  and  humanity  of 
the  national  character.  There  is  no  re- 
nunciation of  a  common  gain.  There  is 
no  recrimination  in  manly  hearts.  Even 
the  infrequent  picture  attests  the  common 
courage. 

Shall  the  observer  in  the  gallery  not 
add  that  the  very  prices  named  upon 
the  catalogue  for  the  pictures  show  the 
stronger  grasp  of  the  interests  of  art  upon 
the  public  mind?  Perhaps  the  prices  il- 
lustrate the  painter's  own  conception  of 
the  pecuniary  value  of  his  work  rather 
than  its  comparative  worth.  But  in  that 
earlier  day  if  some  "jobber"  of  dry-goods 
in  Pearl  Street  had  ventured  into  Clinton 
Hall,  and  had  seen  on  a  Tyrolean  land- 
scape a  small  ticket  indicating  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  as  its  price,  he 
might  have  been  impressed  with  a  rever- 
ence for  art  in  a  way  which  he  under- 
stood. If  a  picture  of  moderate  size. 
Pearl  Street  might  have  reasoned,  be 
worth  that  sum,  painting  pictures  is  an 
exceedingly  gentlemanly  business,  and  I 
shall  not  longer  withstand  my  boy's  in- 
clination. 

Moreover,  as  the  observer  will  remark, 
it  is  not  the  lowest  priced  pictures  which 
are  marked  sold.  If  the  character  of  the 
exhibition  has  advanced,  not  less  has 
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taste  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
pictures.  The  influx  of  fine  pictures  for 
a  generation,  the  fashion  of  collecting", 
has  educated  us  all.  It  has  raised  the 
standard  to  which  our  own  artists  are 
obliged  to  conform.  The  exhibition  of 
the  Cole  and  Durand  epoch,  could  it  now 
be  spread  upon  the  Academy  walls,  would 
strike  us  as  the  illustrations  in  the  first 
numbers  of  this  Magazine  now  strike  our 
eyes,  educated  by  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  American  wood-engraving. 

Even  upon  the  swollen  current  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  float  the  symbols  and  the 
works  of  spiritual  culture,  reminding  us 
of  the  great  and  permanent  achievements 
of  civilization.  It  is  not  the  temple,  it  is 
the  art  in  the  design  of  the  temple,  which 
asserts  the  genius  of  Grreece,  and  main- 
tains over  successive  generations  of  civil- 
ized men  the  sway  of  a  national  power 
which  as  a  state  has  practically  ceased. 

"  The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns" 

are  not  Tyre  and  Si  don  and  the  great 
marts  of  trade.  They  are  the  "unseen 
powers"  of  the  human  mind  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  religion  and  literature 
and  art.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Academy  exhibition,  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  it,  and  those  handsome 
figures  upon  the  catalogue  are  all  facts  of 
the  highest  and  pleasantest  significance. 


When,  after  the  fascinating  and  ro- 
mantic voyage  on  your  camel,  "the  ship 
of  the  desert,"  you  arrive  in  Jerusalem, 
you  find  that  the  scenes  and  customs  and 
costumes  have  a  strange  familiarity, 
which  is  not  precisely  intelligible  until 
you  remember  that  they  were  among  the 
earliest  impressions  of  your  childhood. 
Unconsciously  the  child's  mind  while 
most  plastic  is  filled  with  impressions  of 
the  Bible  lands.  His  eye  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  pictures  which  illustrate 
Eastern  life,  the  most  changeless  of  lives 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  tur- 
bans, the  flpwing  robes,  the  palm-trees, 
the  camels,  the  domed  mosques,  the  min- 
arets, the  fiat-roofed  houses,  tha  veiled 
women,  are  all  from  the  first  inseparable 
parts  of  his  mental  world,  and  whenever 
he  may  actually  see  them  they  will  have 
no  alien  air. 

So  with  the  Scriptural  stories,  the  first 
that  many  children  hear,  and  often  repeat- 
ed.   In  how  many  of  them  the  house-toi) 


is  a  peculiar  phrase,  but  used  in  a  manner 
almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  There  is 
one  of  these  phrases  which  haunts  the 
memory  of  the  imaginative  child,  "Let 
him  which  is  upon  the  house-top  not 
come  down  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
house."  It  opens  a  realm  in  which  he 
has  no  clew.  The  only  denizens  of  the 
house-top  that  he  has  known  are  the  little 
chimney-sweep  of  other  years,  crying 
from  the  awful  mouth  of  the  chimney, 
and  the  men  who  shingled  the  roof.  It 
is  to  the  child  a  fearful  declivity,  a  guard- 
less  slope,  down  which,  should  he  once 
venture  through  the  scuttle,  his  foot 
would  surely  slip,  and  plunge  him  to  a 
terrible  fate.  Gradually  he  perceives 
that  in  the  Eastern  countries  the  house- 
top is  an  important  floor  of  the  house. 
But  not  until  he  comes  as  a  traveller  to 
Jerusalem^ and  after  he  has  eaten  ascends 
to  the -roof,  does  he  comprehend  its  charm 
and  value. 

It  is  the  most  delightful  resort  of  the 
Eastern  house,  and  that  of  the  inn  at 
Jerusalem  will  be  forever  memorable  to 
him.  The- aerial  dome  which  he  sees,  so 
light -t*ftat  the  evening  wind  might  float  it 
away,  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple.  The  narrow,  barren 
defile  beyond  the  walls  is  the  Vale  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  The  gentle  acclivity  still  be- 
yond is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  is 
no  more  impressive,  suggestive,  historic 
landscape  than  the  sad,  bare  panorama 
that  he  sees  from  the  house-top  in  Jerusa- 
lem. But  when  his  feeling  has  had  its 
way,  the  intelligent  American  pilgrim 
looks  around  him,  and  contemplating  the 
advantage  and  the  comfort  of  the  outer 
story  of  the  house,  asks  himself  why  that 
stroke  of  domestic  economy  had  not  oc- 
curred to  the  American  mind,  and  why  in 
the  crowded  cities  of  his  native  land  the 
beneficent  space  of  the  house-top  has  not 
been,  in  the  characteristic  phrase  of  that 
land,  "  utilized." 

This  is  the  precise  question  which  has 
occurred  with  such  force  to  a  good  phy- 
sician of  New  York,  Dr.  Gouverneur  M. 
Smith,  that  he  has  asked  the  question  aloud, 
and  called  public  attention  to  the  ' '  wast- 
ed sunbeams."  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  children  in  the  city  of  New 
York  require  more  fresh  air  and  more  sun- 
shine, which  are  both  waiting  and  ready 
to  serve  them.  Thousands  of  acres  of  ac- 
cessible upland,  through  whose  purer  air 
the  sun  shines  unchecked,  lie  waste  above 
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our  heads.  Kind  women  send  little  chil- 
dren and  hard -worked  girls  to  the  sea- 
side, to  a  sanatorium,  into  the  country, 
for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month.  It  is  a 
beneficent  generosity.  But  if,  when  the 
pilgrims  return,  the  sanatory  service  could 
continue  and  the  benefits  be  retained,  how 
much  the  kindly  blessing  would  be  en- 
hanced ! 

The  good  sense  of  skilful  and  thought- 
ful builders,  as  in  the  Equitable  Building 
and  in  clubs,  has  already  placed  the  kitch- 
en on  the  upper  floor,  that  the  culinary 
fumes  may  not  pervade  the  house.  The 
change  shows  at  least  the  overthrow  of 
the  tradition  that  the  highest  and  airiest 
floor  should  be  devoted  to  cells  for  do- 
mestics and  dungeons  for  trunks  and  lum- 
ber. But  the  house-top  can  serve  a  much 
more  generous  and  beneficent  purpose 
than  affording  a  slope  for  the  easy  escape 
of  rain.  It  can  be  transformed  into  a 
garden,  a  play-ground,  a  promenade,  a 
sanatorium.  The  sun-bath  is  the  miracle- 
worker.  Tlie  blue -glass  mystery  was 
simply  the  curative  virtue  of  sunshine. 
The  sun  is  the  universal  benefactor.  In 
the  very  slums  there  are  these  opportuni- 
ties, which  may  be  readily  adapted  to  sub- 
stitute sun,  air,  space,  exhilaration,  and 
health,  for  the  damp,  dark,  noisome  ken- 
nel in  which  the  hollow-eyed  child  of  the 
poor  wallows  and  sickens. 

Dr.  GoLiverneur  Smith  has  suggested 
a  project  which  will  open  to  us  lordly  pos- 
sessions of  our  own  of  which  we  were  ig- 
norant. We  are  richer  than  we  knew. 
There  are  possible  hanging  gardens  which 
we  have  only  to  enter  and  cultivate,  and 
aerial  solar  pavilions  in  which  the  sick 
and  the  feeble  may  be  revived  as  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  The  house-top  which  was 
so  vaguely  familiar  to  the  boy  reading  of 
the  East  may  become  most  happily  fa- 
miliar to  the  benevolent  man  proud  of 
the  West  for  its  humane  science  and  true 
charity.  Goethe,  in  his  ripe  age,  died 
saying  "More  light."  It  is  the  legend 
of  the  age  in  which  he  is  so  great  a  figure. 
In  all  its  senses  it  is  a  cry  for  spiritual 
and  material  welfare.  Dr.  Smith's  pro- 
posal is  a  clear  echo  of  Goethe's  cry. 

Dickens's  Rogue  Riderhood,  who  says 
"Easy  does  it,  guvner,"  was  a  very  prac- 
tical man.  But  there  is  no  motto  which 
is  more  susceptible  of  perversion.  Mr. 
Seward  said  the  same  thing  in  his  last 
great  speech,     "I  early  learned  from 


Jefferson  that  in  politics  we  must  do 
what  we  can,  not  what  we  would."  It  is 
not  only  plausible,  but  it  is  true.  Yet  its 
truth  can  be  most  readily  abused  to  defeat 
everything  for  which  it  is  urged. 

'"I  weep  for  you,'  the  walrus  said; 
'  I  deeply  sympathize.' 
With  tears  and  sobs  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largest  size. 
Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes." 

It  was  necessary  that  the  walrus  should 
eat,  and  it  was  very  sad  that  the  oysters 
should  satisfy  the  necessity.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  wicked  walruses  who  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  not  eating  oys- 
ters would  sob  aloud  with  heart-rendins: 
vehemence  as  proof  of  a  virtue  which 
they  do  not  possess.  The  foes  of  progress 
are  always  anxious  that  its  friends  should 
go  easily.  "Easy  does  it,  guvner." 
But  meanwhile  they  are  anything  but 
easy  in  obstructing.  In  the  race,  the  sly 
gentleman  who  bets  on  Tom  whispers 
confidentially  to  the  jockey  who  rides 
Jerry  that  he  had  better  "go  easy." 
The  friends  of  the  saloon  hope  that  the 
true  friends  of  temperance  are  aware  that 
the  only  way  of  success  is  to  avoid  fanati- 
cism. But  they  omit  to  hide  their  bodies 
as  well  as  their  heads,  for  they  are  un- 
sparing fanatics  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  Gustavus,  in  deference  to  his 
dear  Griselda,  promised  to  begin  to  reform 
the  baleful  habit  of  smoking,  his  Griselda 
was  jocund  as  the  dawn.  But  at  the  end 
of  a  week  she  did  not  observe  that  there 
were  fewer  cigars  consumed,  and  she 
pleasantly  asked  him  if  the  good  reso- 
lution had  escaped  his  memory.  "By 
no  means," he  answered ;  "quite  the  con- 
trary. But  you  remember  what  Rogue 
Riderhood  said,  'Easy  does  it,  guvner.' 
We  must  move  warily  upon  the  intrench- 
ed enemy,  dearest  Grizzle.  Remember 
that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  Gri- 
selda remembered  faithfully.  But  still 
the  cigars  continued,  and  upon  a  further 
gentle  remonstrance  Gustavus  rejoined: 
"Certainly;  but  we  must  be  reasonable. 
There  are  many  steps,  my  dear  Griselda. 
In  siege  operations  the  great  masters  of 
war  approach  by  parallels,  after  making 
ample  and  thorough  preparation.  That 
is  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  beginning  to 
prepare  to  begin.  Easy  does  it,  you  know. 
Don't  forget  Rome." 

Still  Gustavus  smoked,  and  still  Gri- 
selda waited,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
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she  asked  with  a  smile  how  far  he  had 
advanced  in  abandoning  the  habit  of 
smoking-.  "  Dear  Grizzle,"  he  answered, 
"you  remember  the  weeds  that  sprang  up 
and  soon  withered  because  they  had  no 
depth  of  soil.  I  wish  my  reform  of  this 
naughty  habit  to  be  well  rooted,  that  it 
may  long  endure.  None  of  your  spas- 
modic virtue,  your  superficial  goodness, 
for  me !  Great  reforms,  even  in  personal 
habits,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gustavus,  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  day.  Even  Rome  was 
not  built  in  that  time.  I  am  working 
for  great  results,  to  which  all  my  tastes 
and  habits  must  conform.  I  must  lay 
tlie  foundations  broad  and  deep.  Easy 
does  it,  my  rose-bud." 

Gustavus  continues  to  smoke,  and  Easy 
continues  to  do  it.  But  there  is  another 
saying  quite  as  wise  as  that  of  Rogue  Ri- 
derhood,  which  exhorts  him  who  puts  his 
hand  to  the  plough  not  to  look  back.  The 
trouble  with  Riderhood's  apothegm  is  that 
it  supplies  an  endless  excuse  for  not  doing 
it.  If  the  habit  is  too  strong,  and  will 
not  budge,  you  can  soothe  your  conscience 
and  make  the  most  plausible  of  pleas  by 
insisting  that  human  nature  and  long  cus- 
tom and  uniform  tradition  and  the  honest 


doubt  whether  smoking  is,  after  all,  inju- 
rious, must  all  be  carefully  considered. 
That  is  what  Dickens  also  calls  the  great 
art  of  how  not  to  do  it.  "  My  son,  if  you 
wish  a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself ;  if  not, 
send,"  said  the  wise  father;  and  the  pio- 
neers, the  men  without  whose  one  idea 
and  uncompromising  energy  and  concilia- 
tion nothing  would  be  accomplished,  say 
with  Sumner,  "There  is  but  one  side,"  and 
with  Cato,  "DeZenda  est  Carthago.''^ 

It  is  true  that  everything  cannot  be 
done  at  once,  but  something  must  be  done 
all  the  time ;  and  you  will  observe  that  it 
is  not  when  the  work  is  advancing,  but 
when  it  stops  or  goes  backward,  that  we 
hear  the  familiar  wisdom  of  the  Rogue 
that  Easy  does  it.  That  is  what  makes  it 
a  suspicious  saying.  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing, sir  ?"■  thundered  the  master  to  the 
boy.  "Nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  fright- 
ened pupil.  "Just  as  I  thought,  sir. 
Don't  you  know  that  your  business  is  to 
do  something  ?"  When  a  man  says  "easy 
does  it, "he  may  be  doing  all  that  he  can; 
but  the  immense  probability,  the  almost 
absolii|e  certainty,  is  that  he  is  doing  no- 
thing, or,  like  the  amiable  Gustavus,  he 
is  "beginning  to  prepare  to  begin." 


I. 

IT  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  effect 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  death  upon  a 
people  whom  his  criticism  had  just  irri- 
tated against  him.  The  sad  event  cut 
short  many  expressions  of  resentment, 
and  even  turned  to  kindness  the  more 
difficult  mood  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  laugh  at  him.  It  restored  the  perspec-- 
tive  in  which  we  had  seen  him  before  he 
came  to  us,  and  enabled  us  again  to  value 
his  censure  aright.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
impression  which  Americans  had  received 
from  him  personally  was  not  one  of  great 
dignity,  and  though  this  was  partly  the  re- 
sult of  thafmischievous  license  of  the  re- 
porters which  he  complained  of,  it  was  also 
partly  due  to  something  in  his  own* mental 
make-up  and  attitude.  He  became,  in  a 
certain  degree,  one  of  our  national  jokes, 
and  he  suffered  a  slight  with  those  who 
most  deplored  the  injustice  done  him  by 
tliis  fate.  Something^  of  D'Oyly  Carte, 
and  association  with  tlie  management  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  mission  and  Messrs. 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  operas ;  some- 
thing of  the  ignominy  of  subjection  to 
calls  of  "Louder!"  at  his  half-heard  lec- 
tures; something  of  the  malicious  plea- 
sure men  take  in  finding  an  arbiter  of 
taste  saying  things  in  bad  taste,  and  a 
wise  person  committing  indiscretions, 
contributed  to  his  lapse  as  a  cult  among 
us;  but  we  must  not  deny  that  this  hap- 
pened also  because  we  are  an  irreverent 
people,  and  find  from  time  to  time  a  plea- 
sure in  trampling  on  the  idols  we  set  up. 
Now,  however,  that  is  all  past ;  death  has 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  rail  or  smile 
at  the  man  whose  presence  could  not  al- 
ways command  our  homage,  and  we  can 
freely  admit  his  greatness  in  literature 
and  his  good-will  toward  a  perverse  gen- 
eration. Even  while  we  perceive  that 
his  observation  of  our  life  wanted  breadth 
and  depth  and  finali^ty,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  in  its  superficial  way,  and  as 
far  as  it  went,  it  was  mainly  just.  We 
cannot  deny  that  we  are  a  loud  and  vain 
and  boastful  nation ;  that  our  reporter- 
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ized  press  is  often  truculently  reckless 
of  privacy  and  decency;  that  our  local 
nomenclature  is  beggarly  in  its  poverty 
and  horribly  vulgar,  and  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  places  seem  to  have 
been  named  with  less  sense  and  less  taste 
than  dogs  and  horses  are  named;  that 
our  cabs  and  hotels  are  expensive;  that  a 
moderate  income  does  not  go  so  far  here 
as  in  England;  and  that  to  the  average 
person  of  culture  we  must  be  less  enter- 
taining than  almost  any  other  nation. 
We  are  not  picturesque,  and  ^ve  are  not 
splendid.  Our  towns,  when  they  are  tol- 
erably named,  are  not  varied  in  their 
characteristics,  and  our  civilization,  as  a 
means  of  pleasure  to  polite  people  of  lim- 
ited means  and  of  sympathies  narrowed 
to  their  own  class,  with  the  historic  ideals 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  is  very  much  of 
a  failure.  Mr.  Arnold  might  have  said 
with  some  truth  that  we  have  not  even 
been  equal  to  our  political  and  economic 
opportunities;  we  cannot  be  particularly 
proud  of  our  legislatures  and  administra- 
tions; the  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
in  our  free  democracy  are  about  as  full 
of  violence  as  those  in  any  European 
monarchy;  we  have  wasted  the  public 
lands  which  we  won  largely  by  force 
and  fraud,  and  we  are  the  prey  of  many 
vast  and  corrupting  monopolies.  Per- 
haps any  other  Aryan  race  could  have 
done  as  well  as  we  have  done  with  our 
liberties  and  resources;  and  if  the  future 
is  still  ours,  the  present  is  by  no  means 
without  its  danger  and  disgrace. 

IT. 

Yet  some  good  things  we  have  done, 
some  great  things  achieved,  and  among 
these  is  the  abolition  of  that  "distinction" 
which  Mr.  Arnold  found  wanting  in  our 
life.  We  have  noticed  a  disposition 
among  the  critics  of  his  criticism  to  dis- 
pute the  fact,  but  it  is  his  only  stricture 
upon  our  conditions  which  we  should 
gladly  accept  as  true.  If  we  have  real- 
ly got  rid  of  distinction  of  the  sort  he 
seems  to  prize,  we  have  made  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  lines  of  our  fundamental 
principles.  If  we  understand  it  aright, 
distinction  of  the  sort  that  shows  itself  in 
manner  and  bearing  toward  one's  fellow- 
men  is  something  that  can  exist  only 
through  their  abeyance,  not  to  say  their 
abasement.  Our  whole  civilization,  if  we 
have  a  civilization  of  our  own,  is  founded 
upon  the  conviction  that  any  such  dis- 


tinction is  unjust  and  deleterious,  and  our 
whole  political  being  is  a  protest  against 
it.  In  every  way  our  history  has  said  that 
a  game  of  that  kind  was  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  that  human  nature  w^as  bet- 
ter in  itself  than  any  aristocratic  extract 
or  decoction  from  it.  One  of  the  truths 
which  Americans  have  always  held  to  be 
self-evident  was  that  a  man,  if  he  was 
honest,  was  not  only  privileged,  but  was 
in  duty  bound,  to  look  other  men  in  the 
face,  with  eyes  as  nearly  upon  the  same 
level  as  congenital  differences  would  al- 
low. The  fear  with  most  Americans  to 
whom  this  truth  is  precious  has  been  that 
our  social  structure  was  not  responsive  to 
our  political  ideal ;  that  the  snobbishness, 
more  or  less  conscious,  which  alone  makes 
distinction  possible  w^as  at  least  micro- 
scopically present  in  our  composition. 
But  if  an  observer  like  Mr.  Arnold,  ac- 
customed to  distinction  as  it  shows  itself 
in  European  civilization,  was  unable  to 
perceive  it  here — if  he  could  find  great 
ability,  power,  goodness,  in  our  noted 
men,  and  every  virtue  except  distinction, 
we  may  reasonably  console  ourselves  with 
the  hope  that  snobbishness  is  also  absent 
from  all  Americans  not  corrupted  by  the 
evil  communications  of  the  Old  World. 

So  far  from  feeling  cast  down  by  Mr. 
Arnold's  failure  to  detect  distinction  in  a 
nation  which  has  produced  such  varied 
types  of  greatness  in  recent  times  as  Lin- 
coln, Longfellow,  Grant,  Emerson,  John 
Brown,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  not  to 
name  many  others  eminent  in  art  and 
science  and  finance,  we  are  disposed  to 
a  serene  complacency  by  it.  Here,  we 
may  say,  with  just  self  -  gratulation,  is 
positive  proof  that  we  have  builded  bet- 
ter than  we  knew,  and  that  our  condi- 
tions, which  we  have  always  said  were 
the  best  in  the  world,  have  evolved  a  type 
of  greatness  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
simplest  and  humblest  is  not  abashed. 
Somehow,  the  idea  that  we  call  America 
has  realized  itself  so  far  that  we  already 
have  identification  rather  than  distinction 
as  the  fact  which  strikes  the  foreign  critic 
in  our  greatness.  Our  notable  men,  it 
seems,  are  notable  for  their  likeness  to 
their  fellow-men,  and  not  for  their  un- 
likeness ;  democracy  has  subtly  but  sure- 
ly done  its  work;  our  professions  of  be- 
lief in  equality  have  had  their  effect  in 
our  life  ;  and  whatever  else  we  lack  in 
homogeneity,  we  have  in  the  involuntary 
recognition  of  their  common  humanity 
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by  our  great  men  something  that  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  American,  and  that  we 
think  more  valuable  than  the  involun- 
tary assumption  of  superiority,  than  the 
distinction  possible  to  greatness,  among 
peoples  accustomed  to  cringe  before  great- 
ness. 

III. 

We  have  come  to  this  rather  lately,  and 
we  fear  we  have  not  come  to  it  so  fully 
as  Mr.  Arnold  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve. But  we  may  see  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the 
study  of  our  own  past,  and  especially  of 
that  formative  period  when  the  men  who 
invented  American  principles  had  not  yet 
freed  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
European  traditions.  We  spoke  in  a  re- 
cent Study  of  the  character  of  Franklin, 
and  we  think  of  him  now  as  the  most  mod- 
ern, the  most  American,  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Franklin  had  apparently 
none  of  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Arnold 
lately  found  lacking  in  us;  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  who  could  no  more  im- 
pose upon  the  imagination  of  men  used 
to  abase  themselves  before  birth,  wealth, 
achievement,  or  mastery  in  any  sort,  as 
very  many  inferior  men  have  done  in  all 
times,  than  Lincoln  or  Grant.  But  he 
was  more  modern,  more  American,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  this,  though 
some  of  them  were  of  more  democratic 
ideals  than  he.  His  simple  and  plebeian 
past  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  of  his 
common-sense  to  assume  any  superiority 
of  bearing,  and  the  unconscious  hauteur 
which  comes  of  aristocratic  breeding,  and 
expresses  itself  at  its  best  in  distinction, 
was  equally  impossible  to'  him.  It  was 
very  possible,  however,  with  other  men  as 
ardently  and  unselfishly  patriotic  and  as 
virtuous  as  he,  and  distinction  was  not 
wanting  to  the  men  of  the  Republic's 
early  days.  Washington  had  it,  and 
Hamilton;  Jefferson  tried  hard  not  to 
have  it;  but  Burr  had  it,  and  Hancock 
had  it ;  and  most  of  the  great  men  whom 
New  York  contributed  to  that  period  of 
our  history^  had  it;  and  of  course  the 
Carolinians,  as  far  as  they  were  eminent. 
Above  all,  Gouverneur  Morris  had«it,  and 
he  had  it  for  the  very  reason  that  Frank- 
lin hadn't  it,  because  he  was  well-born, 
because  he  was  brought  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  rich,  gay,  patrician  society,  because  all 
the  foolish  things  which  have  been  done 
since  the  world  began  to  differentiate  men 
from  men  socially  had  been  done  for  him 


in  the  full  measure  of  the  Colonial  possi- 
bilities. 

In  the  brilliant  sketch  which  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  written  of  Morris's 
brilliant  career  (it  is  among  the  very  best 
of  Mr.  Morse's  "American  Statesmen"  se- 
ries) the  reader  may  study  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  of  our  history,  with 
the  advantages  of  a  most  suggestive,  in- 
telligent, and  comprehensive  authority, 
and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  fails  of 
that  finer  meaning  of  the  book  which  is 
sometimes  tacit  even  for  the  writer  of  it. 
The  one  thoroughly  admirable  thing  in 
Morris,  his  prompt  and  unfailing  patriot- 
ism, in  which  he  was  as  American  as  his 
antitype.  Franklin,  remains  the  consola- 
tion of  such  as  cannot  admire  his  other 
qualities.    These  were  the  qualities  of  a 
brave,  truthful,  generous,  impulsive,  yet 
clear-headed  aristocrat ;  and  his  greatness 
was  limited  chiefly  by  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  men  outside  of  his  own  class. 
His  services  were  given  freely  and  fear- 
lessly to  his  country;  yet  what  he  did 
for  nationality,  for  democracy,  was  done 
somewhat  ,  from  that  curious  inverted 
pride,  ^liich  is  a  common  foible  of  the 
aristocratic  temperament.     In  his  long 
mission  to  France  he  saw  too  much  of 
the  nobility  and  too  much  of  the  mob 
for  a  man  of  his  make  to  believe  fully 
in  either :  he  wrote  of  both  with  con- 
temptuous sarcasm:  but  at  home  he  was 
of  those  who  distrusted  the  popular  initia- 
tive, while  foreseeing  the  future  greatness 
of  the  country  which  that  initiative  could 
alone  promote.    In  private  life  he  was  at 
least  as  blameless  as  Franklin,  if  that  is 
not  saying  very  much ;  he  was  not  scrupu- 
lous about  women,  and  he  had  those  traits 
of  a  man  of  the  world  which  all  silly  wo- 
men admire,  and  some  sensible  women 
admire  sillily.    When  a  young  man  he 
lost  a  leg  by  an  accident  which  his  own 
coxcombry  provoked,  but  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortune through  life  with  uncomplaining 
dignity  and  with  bitter  irony  in  about 
equal  parts.    His  courage  was  cavalier- 
esque,  but  he  had  an  eighteenth  century 
skeptical  spirit,  and  he  was  neither  saintly 
nor  exactly  lieroic.    In  spite  of  his  foibles, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  common-sense,  and 
though  he  took  himself  seriously  as  a 
"gentleman,"  he  did  not  take  himself  sol- 
emnly ;  he  was  too  crftical  to  be  altogether 
disdainful.     His  political  services  were 
general  rather  than  particul  ar ;  as  a  states- 
man he  forecast  the  material  rather  than 
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the  political  future  of  the  country,  and 
the  social  future  g-rowing  out  of  it;  he 
would  not  have  liked  or  trusted  modern 
Americanism  any  more  than  Mr.  Arnold, 
to  whom,  if  he  could  have  appeared,  he 
would  certainly  have  appeared  distin- 
guished. Distinction,  in  fact,  is  what  one 
feels  throughout  in  regard  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  in  the  end  one  feels  that  if 
he  had  been  less  distinguished  he  would 
have  been  greater;  he  would  have  been 
a  lesson  and  an  incentive,  which,  with  all 
the  respect  his  qualities  inspire,  one  can 
hardly  say  that  he  was.  Did  his  distinc- 
tion, that  effect  of  waning  traditions,  that 
result  of  the  misfortune  of  being  born  with 
all  the  advantages,  keep  him  just  short  of 
the  highest  usefulness  to  his  generation 
as  well  as  ours  ?  Probably  Mr.  Arnold 
would  not  think  so;  but  all  the  same,  as 
a  historical  figure,  he  remains  more  deco- 
rative than  structural;  that  is,  the  Revo- 
lution could  have  been  without  such  a 
man  as  Morris  infinitely  easier  than  with- 
out such  a  man  as  Franklin,  He  was  a 
brilliant  finial,  but  the  temple  of  our  lib- 
erties in  no  wise  rests  upon  him. 

IV. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  anything  against 
the  decorative  in  its  place.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  out  of 
life;  but  somehow  it  must  be  had  at  less 
cost  than  hitherto,  and  we  must  not  mis- 
take it  for  anything  vital.  It  is  valuable, 
in  a  way  it  is  even  important,  but  it  is  not 
vital,  and  in  our  haste  to  be  finer  and  po- 
liter than  our  critics  will  allow  us  to  be, 
we  ought  not  to  seek  it  at  the  cost  of  any- 
thing vital,  of  anything  that  keeps  men 
humble  and  simple  and  brotherly,  the 
greatest  with  the  meanest.  Except  as  dis- 
tinction can  grow  out  of  an  absolutely  un- 
assuming attitude,  and  the  first  man  among 
us  appear  distinguished  from  the  rest  only 
by  his  freedom  from  any  manner  of  arro- 
gation,  we  are  much  better  without  it. 
The  distinction  that  abashes  and  dazzles, 
this  is  not  for  any  people  of  self-respect  to 
cultivate  or  desire ;  and  we  mean  here  pre- 
cisely the  best  distinction  that  Mr.  Arnold 
can  mean.  We  do  not  mean  the  cheap 
and  easy  splendor  of  the  vulgar  aristocrat 
or  plutocrat,  but  that  far  subtler  effect  in 
lives  dedicated  to  aims  above  the  common 
apprehension,  and  apart  from  the  interests 
and  objects  of  the  mass  of  men ;  we  mean 
the  pride  of  great  achievement  in  any 
sort,  which  in  less  fortunate  conditions 


than  ours  betrays  itself  to  the  humiliation 
of  meaner  men.  The  possessor  of  any 
sort  of  distinction,  however  unconscious 
he  may  be  of  the  fact,  has  somewhere  in 
his  soul,  by  heredity,  or  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  superiority,  the  spark  of  con- 
tempt for  his  fellow-men;  and  he  is  for 
that  reason  more  deplorable  than  the  com- 
monest man  whom  his  presence  brow- 
beats. If  our  civilization  is  so  unfavor- 
able to  the  expression  of  contempt  that  Mr. 
Arnold  could  find  no  distinction  among 
our  great  men,  then  we  may  hope  that  in 
time  it  may  be  wholly  quenched. 

We  are  so  far  from  taking  his  discovery 
ill  of  him  that  we  cheerfully  excuse  to  it 
his  failure  to  detect  the  existence  of  litera- 
ture and  art  among  us.  Comparisons  are 
odious,  as  we  found  ourselves  when  Mr. 
Arnold  compared  Emerson  to  his  disad- 
vantage with  several  second-rate  British 
classics,  and  we  will  not  match  painter 
with  painter,  architect  with  architect, 
sculptor  with  sculptor,  poet  with  poet,  to 
prove  that  our  art  and  literature  are  at  least 
as  good  as  those  of  present  England.  In 
some  points  we  might  win  and  in  others 
lose,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  an  idle 
game.  What  we  should  like  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  persuade  all  artists  intending 
greatness  in  any  kind  among  us  that 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Arnold  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  them,  and  not  discourage- 
ment. We  have  been  now  some  hun- 
dred years  building  up  a  state  on  the  af- 
firmation of  the  essential  equality  of  men 
in  their  rights  and  duties,  and  whether 
we  have  been  right  or  been  wrong  the 
gods  have  taken  us  at  our  word,  and  have 
responded  to  us  with  a  civilization  in 
which  there  is  no  distinction  perceptible 
to  the  eye  that  loves  and  values  it.  Such 
beauty  and  such  grandeur  as  we  have  is 
common  beauty,  common  grandeur,  or  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  which  the  qual- 
ity of  solidarity  so  prevails  that  neither 
distinguishes  itself  to  the  disadvantage  of 
anything  else.  It  seems  to  us  that  these 
conditions  invite  the  artist  to  the  study 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  common,  and 
to  the  portrayal  in  every  art  of  those  finer 
and  higher  aspects  which  unite  rather 
than  sever  humanity,  if  he  would  thrive 
in  our  new  order  of  things.  The  talent 
that  is  robust  enough  to  front  the  every- 
day world  and  catch  the  charm  of  its  work- 
worn,  care-worn,  brave,  kindly  face,  need 
not  fear  the  encounter,  though  it  seems 
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terrible  to  the  sort  nurtured  in  the  super- 
stition of  the  romantic,  the  bizarre,  the  he- 
roic, the  distinguished,  as  the  things  alone 
worthy  of  painting  or  carving  or  writing. 
The  arts  must  become  democratic,  and 
then  we  shall  have  the  expression  of 
America  in  art;  and  one  reproach  which 
Mr.  Arnold  is  half  right  in  making  us 
shall  have  no  justice  in  it.  The  implica- 
tion of  his  censure  was  not  so  much  that 
we  had  no  literature  or  no  art,  as  that  we 
had  nothing  that  was  strictly  American  in 
either;  but  even  in  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  speaking  without  the  documents. 
Here  and  there  a  man  has  detached  him- 
self from  tradition,  and  has  struck  some- 
thing out  of  our  life  that  is  ours  and  no 
other's.  Of  late  this  has  been  done  more 
and  more  in  our  fiction,  which,  if  we  w^ere 
to  come  to  those  odious  comparisons,  we 
need  not  be  afraid  to  parallel  book  for 
book  with  contemporary  English  fiction ; 
and  no  one  can  look  at  Mr.  St.  Gaudens's 
head  of  Sherman  in  the  Academy  and  fail 
to  see  how  possible  the  like  achievement 
is  in  sculpture — at  least  to  a  St.  Gaudens. 
It  has  no  distinction,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  sense, 
no  more  distinction  than  he  would  have 
found  in  the  great  soldier's  actual  pre- 
sence, but  it  seems  to  express  the  grandeur 
of  a  whole  people,  a  free  people,  friendly, 
easy,  frank,  and  very  valiant. 

VI. 

There  is  a  lovely  prose  poem  of  Tour- 
guenief's,  telling  how  he  went  into  a 


church  when  a  boy,  and  knelt  down  be- 
side a  peasant.  Suddenly  it  rushed  into 
the  boy's  mind  that  this  man  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  a  while  he  could  not  look 
round  at  his  companion  for  awe  of  his 
own  hallucination ;  when  he  did  so,  there 
was  only  the  plain,  common  man.  Then 
it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  Christ  was 
really  like  that  poor  peasant  when  he 
was  on  earth,  and  only  a  plain,  common 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence 
that  the  founder  of  our  religion  struck 
his  contemporaries  as  "  distinguished," 
and  there  is  considerable  proof  in  the 
record  of  his  doings  and  sayings  that  he 
would  hardly  have  valued  distinction  in 
others. 

We  need  not  at  least  impute  it  to  our- 
selves as  a  serious  moral  shortcoming  if 
we  are  without  it,  and  we  may  find  some 
consolatio^i  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
a  measure  realized  the  Christian  in  the 
democratic  ideal.  There  is  something 
sweet,  something  luminous,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  apparently  there  is  in  the  or- 
dinary American  the  making  of  the  ex- 
traordinary American ;  that  the  mass  of 
our  people  were  so  near  to  such  great  men 
as  Grant  and  Lincoln  in  sympathy  and 
intelligence  that  they  could  not  be  awed 
from  them  to  the  distance  that  lends  dis- 
tinction. It  was  the  humane  and  benefi- 
cent effect  of  such  grandeur  as  theirs  that 
it  did  not  seem  distinguished,  but  so  nat- 
ural that  it  was  like  the  fulfilment  of 
the  average  potentiality. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  May. 
— The  most  important  transactions  of 
Congress  during  the  mouth  were  as  fol- 
lows: Resolution  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  Uuited 
States  bonds  with  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
passed,  House,  April  16th ;  bill  to  provide  fdr 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Dakota  into  the 
Union  and  fo¥  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Lincoln,  ]>assed,  Senate,  April  19th;  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  passed.  House,  May  7|.h  ;  Chi- 
nese treaty  (amended) ratified.  Senate,  May  7th; 
Chace  International  Copyright  Bill,  passed. 
Senate,  May  9 th ;  new  treaty  with  Peru  ratified, 
Senate,  May  10th. 

Up  to  April  20th,  the  one-hundredth  day  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  the 
total  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House  was  12,568; 


bills  passed  by  House,  425;  by  Senate,  831. 
Bills  sent  by  House  to  the  President  for  his 
approval,  185 ;  by  Senate,  24. 

April  30th,  the  nomination  of  Melville  Wes- 
ton Fuller,  of  Illinois,  as  Chief- Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and.  May  9th,  of  Robert  B.  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York,  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

April  17th,  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Louisiana  by  85,786  majority. 

The  following  bills  were  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature :  Crosby  High  License,  Sen- 
ate, April  26th  (vetoed  by  Governor  Hill  May 
9th) ;  Ballot  Reform,  Assembly,  May  3d,  Senate, 
May  10th  ;  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  mur- 
derers by  electricity.  Senate,  May  8th. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  to  le- 
galize marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter was  passed  April  18th  ;  Local  Government 
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Bill,  read  a  second  time  without  division,  April 
20th ;  Irish  County  Government  Bill  defeated, 
April  25th  ;  Irish  Land  Commission  Bill  passed, 
Oil  its  second  reading,  April  30th. 

April  18th,  the  Pope  confirmed  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition  condemning 
the  use  of  means  known  as  "  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign" and  "  hoycotting"  in  the  contests  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  iu  Ireland.  A 
circular  embodying  this  decision  was  addressed 
to  the  Irish  bishops  April  20th. 

The  Panama  Lottery  Loan  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  April  28th. 

The  new  Dutch  Ministry  is  as  follows :  In- 
terior, Baron  Mackay ;  Justice,  M.  Ruys  van 
Beerenbrock  ;  Finance,  M.  Godin  de  Beaufort ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Hartsen  ;  Colonies,  M.  Keu- 
chenius ;  War,  Colonel  Bergansius ;  Marine,  M. 
Schimmelpenninck ;  Commerce,  M.  Havelaar. 

The  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  Brazil  was 
approved  by  the  Regent  May  13th. 

DISASTERS. 

April  16th. — Advices  from  Calcutta  reported 
the  death  of  over  one  hundred  persons  and  in- 
juries to  over  one  thousand  in  a  recent  tornado 
at  Dacca. — News  in  London  of  the  sinking  of 
the  steamer  Vena  in  a  collision  with  the  steam- 
er Biela  off  Deal.    Ten  of  the  crew  lost. 

April  19th. — Twenty-two  persons  killed  by 
an  explosion  in  a  colliery  at  Workington, 
England. 

April  29th. — The  ship  Siyiyrna  sunk  in  a  col- 
lision with  the  steamer  Moto  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    Thirteen  persons  drowned. 

May  7th. — Advices  from  India  announced  the 
death  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
in  hail-storms  at  Delhi  and  Moradabad. 


OBITUARY. 

April  17th. — In  Brooklyn,  Ephraim  George 
Squier,  the  archaeologist,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Jjyril  18th. — In  New  York,  Dr.  Cornelius  Rea 
Agnew,  aged  fifty-seven  years. — In  New  York, 
John  R.  G.  Hassard,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

April  19th. — In  Baltimore,  A.  S.  Abell,  founder 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

A2)ril  20th.— In  New  York,  William  B.  Dins- 
more,  President  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
I)any,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

April  21st. — In  Boston,  Brigadier-General 
William  Dwight,  aged  fifty-six  years. — In  Ot- 
tawa, Thomas  White,  Canadian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

April  22d. — In  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
Rear -Admiral  Charles  Stewart  Boggs,  aged 
seventy-seven  years. 

April  26th. — In  New  York,  Mrs.  Clemence  S. 
H.  Lozier,  M.D.,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

May  2d. — In  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  John 
Henry  Hobart  Brown,  Bishop  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Diocese,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

May  3cZ. — In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Profess- 
or Edward  S.  Dunster,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

May  6th. — In  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Lau- 
rens Perseus  Hickok,  ex-President  of  Union 
College,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

May  8th. — In  London,  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
aged  sixty-six  years. — Announcement  of  the 
death,  April  14th,  in  Valencia,  Spain,  of  Joseph 
S.  Alemany,  late  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 

May  12th. — In  Toronto,  Canada,  John  Joseph 
Lynch,  A,rchbishop  of  Toronto,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

May  13th. — In  Portsmouth,  England,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  William  Nathan  Wrighte  Hewett, 
aged  fifty-four  years. 


(giiitnr's  SruuiEr. 


|S  it  possi- 
ble for  a 
person  to 
be  en- 
tirely 

naturalized  ? — that  is,  to  be  denationalized,  to 
cast  off  the  prejudice  and  traditions  of  one 
country  and  take  up  those  of  another,  to  give 


up  what  may  be  called  the  instinctive  ten- 
dencies of  one  race  and  take  up  those  of 
another.  It  is  easy  enough  to  swear  off  alle- 
giance to  a  sovereign  or  a  government,  and  to 
take  on  in  intention  new  political  obligations, 
but  to  separate  one's  self  from  the  sympathies 
into  wliich  he  was  born  is  quite  another  af- 
fair.   One  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  inmost 
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recesses  of  his  heart  an  alien,  and  as  a  final 
expression  of  his  feeling  to  hoist  the  green 
flag,  or  the  dragon,  or  the  cross  of  St.  George. 
Probably  no  other  sentiment  is  so  strong  in  a 
man  as  that  of  attachment  to  his  own  soil  and 
people,  a  sub  -  sentiment  always  remaining, 
wliatever  new  and  unbreakable  attachments 
he  may  form.  One  can  be  very  proud  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  brag  for  it,  and  fight  for 
it,  but  lying  deep  in  a  man's  nature  is  some- 
thing, no  doubt,  that  no  oath  nor  material  in- 
terest can  change,  and  that  is  never  natural- 
ized. We  see  this  experiment  in  America 
more  than  anywliere  else,  because  here  meet 
more  different  races  than  anywhere  else  with 
the  serious  intention  of  changing  their  na- 
tionality. And  we  have  a  notion  that  there 
is  something  in  our  atmosphere,  or  opportuni- 
ties, or  our  government,  that  makes  this  change 
more  natural  and  reasonable  than  it  has  been 
anywhere  else  in  history.  It  is  always  a  sur- 
prise to  us  when  a  born  citizen  of  the  United 
States  changes  his  allegiance,  but  it  seems  a 
thing  of  course  that  a  person  of  any  other 
country  should,  by  an  oath,  become  a  good 
American,  and  we  expect  that  the  act  will 
work  a  sudden  change  in  him  equal  to  that 
wrouglit  in  a  man  by  what  used  to  be  called 
a  conviction  of  sin.  We  expect  that  he  will 
not  only  come  into  our  family,  but  that  he 
will  at  once  assume  all  its  traditions  and  dis- 
likes, that  whatever  may  have  been  his  insti- 
tutions or  his  race  quarrels,  the  moving  influ- 
ence of  his  life  hereafter  will  be  the  Spirit 
of  '76." 

What  is  this  naturalization,  however,  but  a 
sort  of  parable  of  human  life  ?  Are  we  not 
always  trying  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new  rela- 
tions, to  get  naturalized  into  a  .new  family  ? 
Does  one  ever  do  it  entirely  ?  And  how 
much  of  the  lonesomeness  of  life  comes  from 
the  failure  to  do  it !  It  is  a  tremendous  ex- 
periment, we  all  admit,  to  separate  a  person 
from  his  race,  from  his  country,  from  his  cli- 
mate, and  the  habits  of  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, by  marriage ;  it  is  only  an  experiment 
differing  in  degree  to  introduce  him  by  mar- 
riage into  a  new  circle  of  kinsfolk.  Is  he 
ever  anything  but  a  sort  of  tolerated,  criticised, 
or  admired  alien  ?  Does  the  time  ever  come 
when  the  distinction  ceases  between  his  fam- 
ily and  hers  ?  They  say  love  is  stronger  than 
death.  It  may  also  be  stronger  than  family — 
while  it  lasts  ;  but  was  there  ever  a  woman  yet 
whose  most  ineradicable  feeling  was  not  the 
sentiment  of  family  and  blood,  a  sort  of  base- 
line in  life  upon  wliich  trouble  and  disaster 
always  throw  her  back?  Does  she  ever  lose 
the  instinct  of  it  ?  We  used  to  say  in  jest  that 
a  patriotic  man  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  wife's  relations  in  war;  but  his  wife  took  a 
different  view  of  it;  and  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  oflSce,  is  it  not  the  wife's  relations 
who  get  them?  To  be  sure,  lluth  said,  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  where  tliou 
goest  I  will  go,  and  all -that,  and  this  beau- 
tiful sentiment  has  touched  all  time,  and  man 


has  got  the  historic  notion,  that  he  is  the 
head  of  things.  But  is  it  true  that  a  wo- 
man is  ever  really  naturalized  ?  Is  it  in  her 
nature  to  be  ?  Love  will  carry  her  a  great 
way,  and  to  far  countries,  and  to  many  en- 
durances, and  her  capacity  of  self-sacrifice  is 
greater  than  man's ;  but  would  she  ever  be 
entirely  happy  torn  from  her  kindred,  trans- 
planted from  the  associations  and  interlacings 
of  her  family  life?  Does  there  anything  real- 
ly take  the  place  of  that  entire  ease  and  con- 
fidence that  one  has  in  kin,  or  the  inborn 
longing  for  their  sympathy  and  society  ?  There 
are  two  theories  about  life,  as  about  naturali- 
zation :  one  is  that  love  is  enough,  that  inten- 
tion is  enough;  the  other  is  that  the  whole 
circle  of  human  relations  and  attachments  is 
to  be  considered  in  a  marriage,  and  that  in 
the  long-run  the  question  of  family  is  a  pre- 
ponderating one.  Does  the  gate  of  divorce 
open  more  frequently  from  following  the  one 
theory  than  the  other?  If  we  were  to  adopt 
the  notion  that  marriage  is  really  a  tremendous 
act  of  natiiralization,  of  absolute  surrender  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  deepest  sentiments 
and  hereditary  tendencies,  would  there  be  so 
many  hasty  marriages — slip-knots  tied  by  one 
justice  to  be  undone  by  another?  The  Drawer 
did  not  intend  to  start  such  a  deep  question  as 
this.  Hosts  of  people  are  yearly  naturalized 
in  this  country,  not  from  any  love  of  its  insti- 
tutions, but  because  they  can  more  easily  get 
a  living  here,  and  they  really  surrender  none 
of  their  hereditary  ideas,  and  it  is  only  human 
nature  that  marriages  should  be  made  with 
like  purpose  and  like  reservations.  These 
reservations  do  not,  however,  make  the  best 
citizens  or  the  most  happy  marriages.  Would 
it  be  any  better  if  country  lines  were  obliter- 
ated, and  the  great  brotherhood  of  peoples 
were  established,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  patriotism,  or  family,  and  marriage  were  as 
free  to  make  and  unmake  as  some  people  think 
it  should  be?  Very  likely,  if  we  could  radi- 
cally change  human  nature.  But  human  na- 
ture is  the  most  obstinate  thing  that  the  In- 
ternational Conventions  have  to  deal  with. 


ONE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BEING  "EDICATED." 

Freedwoman  Lizzie,  a  good  servant,  was 
married  to  an  unworthy  husband,  and  made 
complaint  of  his  nnkiudness.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  in  which  she  served,  de- 
sirous of  knowing  how  she  happened  to  be  so 
married,  asked  her  about  their  love-making 
and  courtship. 
'  "Lizzie,  what  on  earth  did  Watt  say  to  you 
to  make  you  marry  him  ?" 

"Law!  Miss  Sallie,"  answered  Lizzie,  "yow 
know  I  couldn't  make  no  answer  to  Watt  when 
he  come  co'tin'  of  me,  'cause  Watt's  edicated." 
(With  guileful  wisdojn  of  w^ords  he  "  come 
co'tin'  of  her.")  "  And,"  slie  continued,  "  he 
got  some  on  his  words  out  de  jogafy  and  some 
out  de  dicshuu((ry.  And  co'sc,  you  know,  Miss 
Sallie,  I  couldn't  make  no  'sistance  to  Watt." 
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Scapegrace  Son  {introducing  his  old  father  to  young  lady).  "Miss  Gladys,  the  author  of  my  being." 
Old  Gentleman  {bowing).  "  A  work  that  has  been  much  criticised." 


BACON'S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

At  a  dinner  held  in  New  York  not  long  ago, 
the  guests  fell  to  discussing  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Among  the  guests  was 
an  aged  Western  gentleman,  who  said  very 
little  and  listened  a  great  deal.  Finally  he 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  question. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  deliberately,  "  of  course 
I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  if  Lord  Bacon 
did  not  write  those  plays,  he  lost  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  his  life." 

For  a  wonder,  this  view  of  the  controversy 
was  received  without  a  dissenting  voice. 


TWO  QUEER  SERVANTS. 

A    STORY   OF   CENTRAL  RUSSIA. 

"You  talk  of  having  trouble  with  your  ser- 
vants, Courtenay,  my  boy,"  said  Captain  Lans- 
downe,  of  the  British  Dragoon  Guards,  as  he 
sat  at  the  double  window  of  his  hotel  in  Mos- 
cow, watching  the  red  winter  sunset  fade  be- 
hind the  great  white  battlements  and  green- 
tiled  towers  encircling  the  "  Gorodskaya 
Tchast"  (city  quarter).  "Well,  just  you  come 
and  live  in  Kussia  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
you'll  think  all  Western  servants  absolute  per- 
fection." 

"  That's  so,"  assented  Mr.  Hiram  Boyler,  with 


a  dry  smile  upon  his  keen  American  face.  "  I've 
engineered  three  railroads  between  this  and 
the  Volga,  and  I  ought  to  know  what  sort  of 
critters  the  Russians  are." 

"  But  really,  now,  you  know,"  expostulated 
Courtenay — who,  as  a  new  arrival,  was  being 
put  through  a  course  of  Russian  manners  and 
customs  by  his  two  friends — "some  of  these 
stories  that  they  tell  about  servants  can't  pos- 
sibly be  true.  For  instance,  fancy  anybody 
expecting  one  to  believe  that  an  officer's  ser- 
vant could  bring  his  master  two  odd  boots,  and 
say :  '  Faith,  I  don't  know  what's  got  into  thim 
boots  to-day.  There's  another  pair  down-stairs 
in  that  very  same  scrape,  shure!'" 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  contradict  you,  old  fel- 
low," said  the  captain,  laughing,  "  but  it  hap- 
pens that  I  saw  that  done  myself ^  and  the  officer 
was  the  senior  major  of  our  regiment." 

"And  if  you  want  a  parallel  case,"  chimed 
in  Mr.  Boyler,  "  I  guess  we  can  accommodate 
you  right  away." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  door,  and  shout- 
ed into  the  passage,  "  Vanya!"  (Johnny). 

"Sei-tchass"  (directly),  answered  a  hoarse 
voice,  and  in  came  a  short,  square,  low-browed 
fellow  with  a  red  calico  shirt  outside  all  his 
other  clothes,  and  a  face  whose  profound  and 
placid  stupidity  was  worthy  of  a  Tartar  idol. 
Bring  two  logs  for  the  stove,"  said  the 
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American;  "and  mind  that  one  mnst  he  long- 
er than  the  other." 

Away  i)lodded  honest  Ivan  like  a  plongh- 
horse,  and  retnrned  presently  with  two  split 
logs  of  unequal  length. 

"Dnrak!"  (fool),  cried  Mr.  Boyler,  with  ad- 
mirably feigned  anger.  I  told  you  to  have  one 
piece  longer  than  the  other,  and  instead  of  that 
you've  got  one  piece  shorter  than  the  other !" 

Ivan  hung  his  big  head  in  confusion.  "So 
I  have,  sure  enough.  It's  all  m^'^  fault,  barin" 
(master);  "but  I'll  go  and  change  it  this  mo- 
ment." 

"Well,"  cried  Courtenay,  as  Ivan  disappear- 
ed, "  if  there's  another  such  fool  as  that  in  Rus- 
sia, I'd  like  to  see  him,  that's  all!" 

"So  you  shall,  in  less  than  half  a  minute," 
said  Captain  Lansdowne,  going  to  the  door  in 
his  turn.    "Meesha!"  (Mike). 

A  hasty  step  Avas  heard  outside,  and  a  tall, 
scraggy  fellow  entered,  whose  gaunt  face  had 
none  of  the  stolid  self-satisfaction  which  mark- 
ed the  heavy  features  of  Ivan.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  wore  a  restless  and  troubled  look,  as 
if  he  were  dimly  conscious  that  he  ivas  a  fool, 
and  was  always  trying  to  find  out  how  and 
why. 

"  Were  you  pleased  to  call,  Yury  Petr6- 
vitch  ?"  (George,  son  of  Peter),  asked  he. 

"  Yes ;  I  want  you  to  do  a  job  for  me.  You 
know  Pashkoff's  store  just  across  the  street? 
Well,  here  are  two  twenty-kopeck  pieces"  (sil- 
ver coins  worth  about  a  dime).  "  Go  and  bring 
me  twenty  kopecks'  worth  of  white  bread  and 
twenty  kopecks'  worth  of  cheese." 

Off  went  Michael  on  his  errand,  and  Mr. 
Courtenay — who  could  not  imagine  how  any 
one  could  manage  to  bungle  such  a  plain  com- 
mission— was  greatly  puzzled  when  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  went  by  without  any  sign  of  his 
return. 

"Something  must  have  happened  to  him, 
surely,"  said  he  at  last. 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,"  answer- 
ed the  captain,  Avith  a  sly  smile,  "and  I  can 
pretty  Avell  guess  what  that  something  is. 
Clap  on  your  coat  and  hat,  and  come  along. 
Pashkoff's  isn't  far  off,  and  I'll  be  bound  we 
shall  find  Master  Michael  at  the  door  of  the 
shop." 

There  they  found  him,  sure  enough,  with 
such  an  expression  as  might  be  worn  by  a  man 
who  had  just  upset  a  plate  of  soup  over  his 
wife's  new  dress.  He  was  scratching  his  head 
perplexedly  with  one  hand  Avhile  he  held  out 
the  two  silver  coins  in  the  other. 

"Oil,  barin,  barin,"  cried  he  on  seeing  them, 
"it  was  written  for  me  at  my  birt*h  that  I 
should  be  unlucky,  and  there's  no  escaping  it." 

"Why,  wliat's  wrong?"  asked  the  captain, 
with  a  side  glance  at  Courtenay 's  astonished 
face. 

"  I've  mixed  the  two  coins,"  answered  Mi- 
chael, in  heart-broken  tones,  "and  now  I  don't 
know  which  Avas  the  one  for  the  bread,  and 
which  Avas  the  one  for  the  cheese." 


A  SERIOUS  HUMORIST. 

My  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  won't  take  long  to 
tell. 

To  any  sort  of  metre  I  can  suit  it  just  as  well. 
You'll  understand  my  misery  before  the  tale  is 
done. 

It  all  began  one  haple.'^s  day  — the  day  I  made  a 
pun; 

And  ever  since  that  fatal  hour  the  people  do  declare 
That  I  became  a  humorist,  alas  1  right  then  and 
there : 

Though  to  be  considered  serious  I'd  give  a  lot  of 
money. 

Whatever  I  may  say  or  do,  they  will  insist  it's  funny. 

I  might  perhaps  ha\'e  since  escaped  the  direful  con- 
sequences 

Had  I  not  penned  a  feeble  joke  when  hardly  in  my 
senses. 

'Twas  printed  in  a  paper  of  tremendous  circulation, 
And  I  was  dubbed  a  humorist  by  all  the  laughing 
nation. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  prove  myself  a  libelled  individual, 
The  fatal  truth  confronted  me— the  joke  was  quite 
original. 

Where'er  I  went  there  followed  me  that  dreadful 
reputation. 

And  ©very  word  I  spoke  aroused  uproarious  cachin- 
nation. 

If  I  remarked  in '  casual  tones  upon  the  gloomy 
weather. 

The  people  laughed  until  they  cried,  and  laughed  and 
cried  together; 

When  I  gave  information  of  some  accident  distress- 
ing? 

They  roared  with  mighty  merriment  exceedingly  de- 
pressing ; 

And  when  I  failed  in  business,  and  despairing  told 
my  wife. 

She,  laughing,  vow'd  I'd  never  been  so  funny  in  my 
life! 

I  dressed  in  sombre  black,  assumed  a  grim,. funereal 
air, 

And  spoke  in  woe  -  enveloped  tones,  my  face  dis- 
traught with  care- 

I  wept  a  little  when  I  could,  all  steep'd  in  melan- 
choly. 

But  people  only  laughed  again,  and  whispered,  "Ain't 
he  jolly  !" 

In  fact,  the  more  that  I  became  a  sacrifice  to  sadness. 
The  more  I  met  the  wretched  glee  that  drove  me 

near  to  madness. 
Full  half  my  time  is  spent  declining  pressing  invita- 
tions 

To  humorous  banquets  and  to  write  for  comic  pub- 
lications. 

And  scented  notes  and  letters  couched  in  words  as 

sweet  as  honey — 
"  Now  won't  you  send  your  autograph?  and  please  to 

make  it  funny." 

If  I  should  sink  beneath  my  trials,  and  leave  this  mor- 
tal sphere. 

The  world  would  give  me  credit  for  the  best  joke  of 
'    the  year; 

And  doubtless  folks  who  came  to  gaze  upon  my  mon- 
ument 

Would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  their  laughter 
pent. 

'Tis  useless  to  deny  it  now,  alack  !  the  mischief's 
done. 

And  I  must  be  a  humorist,  tho'  an  unconscious  one. 
I've  only  this  request  to  make,  which  no  one  can 
resist : 

Please  call  me  in  my  epitaph  the  Serious  IlKmorist. 

Hkkbkrt  Hall  Winslow. 
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Farmer  Jimson  {ending  a  long  disset^tafion  on  picturs,'"  and  "He  paintens''  in  particvlar).  "Yes.  sir,  I 
like  'em;  and  there  ain't  no  one  appre-shi-ates  'em  more'n  I  do;  and  I  do  b'lieve  ef  I  had  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  I'd  be  durned  fool  enough  to  buy  some  of  them  things." 


THE  VISIT. 

Wearing  a  suit  of  simple  gray, 
I  called  upon  a  friend  to-day. 

He  straight  unlocked  his  cedar  room ; 
My  senses  swam  with  the  perfume. 

From  shelves  above,  at  wondrous  height, 
He  took  down  wear  that  dimmed  my  sight. 

Breeches  that  buckled  at  the  knee — 
"Smallclothes" — but  much  too  large  for  me — 

Laced  doublets,  and  cross-gartered  hose : 
It  was  a  wondrous  wealth  of  clothes. 

But  'twas  not  meant  that  I  should  share : 
They  were  not  brought  for  me  to  wear. 

'Twas  only  meant  that  I  should  see 
How  very  fine  my  friend  could  be. 

And  while  he  walked  in  brave  array, 
I  needs  must  sit  in  simple  gray. 

Think  you,  that  when  I  left  his  door, 
I  went  much  richer  than  before? 

Charles  Henry  Webb. 


In  the  early  days  Kline's  ranch,  in  south- 
western Colorado,  was  a  famous  stopping-place 
for  the  stage-coaches,  and  there  was  always  a 
goodly  (and  somewhat  diversified)  assemblage 
of  travellers  around  the  fireside  every  evening. 
One  evening  a  tourist,  who  had  been  devoting 
the  summer  to  trout-fishing  in  the  Cimarron, 
was  telling  some  pretty  good-sized  fish  stories 


to  a  long-haired  frontiersman,  who,  while  lis- 
tening, was  evidently  studying  how  he  might 
"see"  the  tourist  and  "raise  him"  on  the  size 
of  his  yarn.  The  tourist  ended.  The  frontiers- 
man shifted  his  quid  of  tobacco  to  the  other 
cheek,  and  said:  "Well,  mister,  them  was  pret- 
ty good-sized  trout  ye  caught ;  but.  Lord !  ye 
should  ha'  bin  with  me  up  at  the  month  of  the 
Colnmby,  in  Oregon.  Why,  we  nsed  to  ketch 
salmon  there  every  mornin'  that  would  run 
all  the  way  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds." 

For  a  moment  the  tourist  was  silent ;  then, 
looking  sadly  at  the  triumphant  frontiersman, 
he  said  :  "  My  friend,  I  don't  doubt  your  story 
in  the  least.  On  the  contrary',  I  believe  it  fully 
and  implicitly.  I  will  only  remark  that  my 
experience  has  taught  me  that  in  Colorado  the 
man  who  tells  the  first  story  has  a  darned  poor 
show."   

Steam-boat  travelling  on  the  Missouri  is 
constantly' enlivened  by  sounding,  and  the  calls, 
"Six  feet,"  "Five-and-a-half,"  "No  bottom," 
etc.,  have  come  to  he  given  after  a  traditional 
musical  formula,  very  much  like  intoning.  A 
recent  importation  from  the  laud  of  "praties" 
having  been  ordered  to  the  lead,  went  bravely 
to  work,  and  sang  out  thusly  :  "  Too-rul,"  "  Too- 
rul-i-rul,"  "Too-rul-i— " 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying  V  shouted  the 
mate. 

"Faix,"  answered  Pat,  "oi  remimber  the 
chnne,  but  oi've  forgot  the  wurrds  intoirely." 
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An  old  fellow  was  ouce  indicted  for  a  rather 
trifling  offence,  but  having  no  money,  and  few 
friends,  was  forced  to  remain  in  jail  for  want 
of  bail  until  the  meeting  of  the  term  of  court 
when  he  was  to  be  tried. 

The  old  reprobate  being  of  a  comparative- 
ly harmless  nature,  and  the  confinement 
proving  wearing  upon  him,  his  jailer  was  in 
the  habit  of  letting  him  out  on  pleasant  days 
to  wander  about  town,  to  return  "  home"  at 
night.  One  day  some  kindly  sympathizers 
with  his  misfortunes  treated  him  to  much- 
appreciated  liquor,  and  he  set  out  to  have  a 
good  time. 

After  a  while  he  strolled  into  a  session  of 
court  that  was  being  held  in  the  locality,  and 
reeling  into  the  court-room,  suddenly  bawled 
out,  "A  high  old  court  this  is!" 

The  judge  observed  his  intoxicated  condi- 
tion, and  ordered  his  removal,  warning  him 
not  to  return  under  penalty  of  sentence  for 
contempt  of  court. 

Soon  after,,  however,  back  he  came,  and 


walking  inside  the  bar,  deliberately  yelled  out 
again,    A  high  old  court  this  is!" 

Amidst  the  sensation  this  renewed  perform- 
ance created  the  judge  justly  lost  his  patience, 
and  calling  upon  the  bailiff  to  arrest  the  in- 
truder, condemned  him  to  twenty  days'  im- 
prisonment in  jail  for  contempt. 

"  Why,  jedge,"  said  the  undismayed  fellow, 
"  that  don't  hurt  me ;  I  live  there!  A  high  old 
court  this  is !"  he  shrieked,  triumphantly,  as 
he  was  led  off.  ■ 

Devoted  colored  servitor  of  tender  years  to 
young  mistress,  directly  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter's  mother :  Mis'  Nichols  do  set  a 
heap  by  you,  ma'am,  don't  she,  dough  ?" 

Young  Mistress.  Yes,  I  suppose  she  does, 
Alice,  because  I  am  all  the  child  she  has." 

D.  C.  S.  (lost  in  sudden  meditation,  with  her 
arms  crossed,  and  the  dust  pan  projecting  from 
one  hand  and  the  brush  from  the  other),  "Po' 
Mis'  Nichols  !  An'  if  you  wasn't  her  chile,  she 
wouldn't  be  the  mother  of  nobody." 


"AS(S)  IN  A  LOOKING-GLASS." 

Would  you  believe  it?  This  dude  hit  upon  the  notion  of  standing  in  front  of  his  toilet-glass  with 
his  eyes  shut,  that  he  might  see  how  "real  elegant"  he  looked  when  he  was  asleep! 
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A  MIDSUMMER  TRIP  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 


XIII. 

FOLLOWING  the  wonderful  Rue  Vic- 
tor Hugo  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
crossing  the  Riviere  Roxelane,  or  Riviere 
des  Blanchisseuses,  whose  rocl^y  bed  is 
white  with  unsoaped  linen  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  you  descend  through  some 
very  tortuous  and  steep  narrow  streets 
into  the  market-place  —  a  square,  well 
paved  and  well  shadowed,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  midst.  Here  the  dealei'S  are 
seated  in  rows;  one  half  of  the  market  is 
devoted  to  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  oth- 
er, to  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  and  meats. 
On  first  entering  you  are  confused  by  the 
press,  and  deafened  by  the  storm  of  Creole 
speech;  then  you  begin  to  discern  some 
order  in  this  chaos,  and  to  observe  curious 
things. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement 
are  lying  long  boats  filled  with  fish — 
boats  carried  up  from  the  water  upon 
men's  shoulders  or  upon  rollers,  and  set 
down  close  to  the  market  fountain.  Such 
fish ! — black,  scarlet,  lilac,  gold,  bright 
blue,  roseate,  green.  No  phantom  tints 
these,  but  colors  luminous  and  strong  like 
fire.  Then,  again,  you  see  heaps  of  long 
thin  fish,  looking  like  piled  bars  of  pol- 
ished silver,  absolutely  dazzling,  of  equal 
thickness  from  head  to  tail;  further  on 
you  observe  heaps  of  fiat,  bright  pink  crea- 
tures, a  metallic  carmine ;  further  yet  you 
perceive  a  mass  of  azure  backs  and  gold- 
yellow  bellies.  Here  also  are  the  mon- 
sters, some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  of 
sinister  dark  colors — the  eccentricities: 
some  round,  perfectly  round  disks,  of 
amazing  thinness,  with  fleshy,  brilliant, 
long,  wormy  feelers  instead  of  fins — feel- 
ers that  look  like  depending  silver  fringe 
flickering  in  all  directions ;  others  bristle 
with  spines;  others  are  checkered  in  sat- 


iny yellow  and  blue;  others,  serpent-bod- 
ied, are  so  speckled  in  red,  black,  and 
white  as  to  exactly  resemble  highly  pol- 
ished red  granite.  Ask  their  names,  and 
you  will  be  dazzled  by  the  multiplici- 
ty of  unfamiliar  appellations:  the  caval- 
ly,  the  becuiine,  the  lune,  the  tazard,  the 
balao7i,  the  harracouta,  the  dorade,  the 
aiguille- de-mer^  the  Iambi,  the  coiilion, 
the  caringue,  the  bonnique,  the  couronne, 
the  zorphi,  the  moringue,  the  ton,  the  ver- 
meil, the  crapaiid-de-mer.  As  the  sun 
gets  high,  banana  leaves  are  laid  over  the 
fish. 

Infinitely  more  puzzling  are  the  aston- 
ishing varieties  of  green  and  yellow  and 
party-colored  fruits  and  roots  and  vegeta- 
bles, out  of  the  confusion  of  which  you 
retain  only  a  memory  of  calabashes  and 
cocoas,  guavas  and  sapotillas,  barbadines 
and  pommes  -  cytheres,  guinettes  and 
bunches  of  tiny  bananas  about  two  inches 
long,  immense  oranges  and  lemons — the 
former  extraordinarily  sweet  and  juicy, 
the  latter  of  an  aroma. and  acid  puissance 
without  parallel.  And  among  the  vege- 
tables you  may  catch  sight  of  something 
you  cannot  even  guess  the  nature  of  from 
observation  alone  —  a  huge  cylindrical 
gray-white  mass.  It  is  palm  pith,  the  ed- 
ible core  of  the  cabbage-palm,  the  brain  of 
a  noble  tree,  which  had  to  be  totally  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  procure  it.  It  is  eaten 
in  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  cooked  in  a 
score  of  ways — hashed,  stewed,  fried — and 
also  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  with  vinegar 
and  oil.  Also  with  the  pulp  are  made 
those  delicious  little  cakes  called  mari- 
nades, which  you  hear  the  colored  ped- 
dlers calling  out  for  sale:  "  Mimoin,  zen- 
fants ! — qa  qui  vie  manger  marinades  .'" 
Perhaps  you  may  likewise  catch  sight  of 
tlie  ver-palmiste  in  the  market,  esteemed 
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here  as  a  wonderful  delicacy;  it  is  a  huge 
white  worm  found  in  the  heart  of  the  cab- 
hage-palm,  and  is  said  to  taste,  when  cook- 
ed, like  almonds.  Again,  there  may  be 
iguanas  for  sale,  edible  lizards;  they  are 
said  to  make  a  most  luscious  dish  ! 

Then  you  begin  to  look  about  you  at 
the  black,  brown,  and  yellow  faces  that  are 
studyhig  you  curiously  from  beneath  the 
yellow  -  striped  Madras  turbans,  or  from 
under  the  shadow  of  mushroom-shaped 
straw  hats  large  as  umbrellas.  Watching 
the  bare  backs,  bare  shoulders,  bare  legs 
and  arms  and  feet,  you  find  that  the  colors 
of  flesh  are  more  varied  and  surprising 
than  the  colors  of  fruits.  And  it  is  only 
with  fruit  colors  that  many  of  these  skin 
tints  can  be  compared  at  all.  the  only 
terms  of  comparison  used  by  the  colored 
people  themselves  being  terms  of  this 
kind,  such  as  peau  -  sapotille,  "  sapota 
skin."  The  sapota  or  sapotille  is  a  juicy 
brown  fruit,  with  a  rind  satiny  like  a  hu- 
man cuticle,  and  just  the  color,  when  fresh 
and  ripe,  of  a  fine  mulatto  skin.  But 
among  the  brighter  half-breeds  I  think 
the  colors  are  much  more  fruit-like:  there 
are  gourd  tints,  banana  tints,  orange  col- 
ors, with  occasional  flushes  of  pink  show- 
ing through,  like  the  first  pink  of  the 
mango.  Agreeable  to  the  eye  the  darker 
tints  certainly  are,  and  often  very  remark- 
able, all  tones  of  bronze  being  represented ; 
but  the  brighter  hues  are  absolutely  beau- 
tiful in  certain  half-breed  types,  coolie 
and  quadroon.  Standing  perfectly  naked 
at  doorways,  or  playing  naked  in  the  sun, 
astonishing  children  may  be  seen— ba- 
nana-colored and  orange-colored  babies. 
But  there  is  one  peculiar  type,  totally  un- 
like all  th  e  rest :  the  skin  is  an  exquisite  me- 
tallic yellow,  a  perfect  gold  tone ;  the  eyes 
are  long  and  black ;  the  intensely  dark  and^ 
lustrous  hair  falls  over  the  neck  in  a 
heavy  mass  of  thick,  rich,  glossy  curls 
that  show  blue  lights  in  the  sun.  What 
mingling  of  races  produced  this  beautiful 
type  ?  There  is  some  strange  blood  in  the 
blending,  not  of  coolie,  nor  of  African, 
nor  of  Chinese,  although  there  are  Chinese 
types  here  of  indubitable  beauty.* 

*  I  subsequently  discovered  the  mystery  of  this 
very  strange  and  beautiful  mixed  race,  many  fine 
specimens  of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  Trinidad. 
Three  widely  diverse  elements  have  combined  to 
form  it:  European,  negro,  and  Indian;  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  most  savage  of  these  tliree  bloods 
which  cieates  the  peculiar  gharm.  1  cannot  speak 
of  this  comely  and  extraordinary  type  without  trans- 
lating a  passage  from  Dr.  J.  J.  J.  Cornilliac,  an  cmi- 


All  this  population  is  vigorous,  grace- 
ful, healthy;  all  you  see  passing  by  are 
well  made;  there  are  no  sickly  faces,  no 
scrawny  limbs.  If  by  some  rare  chance 
you  encounter  a  person  who  has  lost  an 
arm  or  a  leg,  you  can  be  almost  certain 
you  are  looking  at  a  victim  of  the  fer-de- 
lance— the  serpent  whose  venom  putrefies 
living  tissue.  Without  fear  of  exaggera- 
ting facts.  I  can  venture  to  say  that  the 
muscular  development  of  the  working-men 
here  is  something  which  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  believed ;  to  study  fine  displays 
of  it,  one  should  watch  the  blacks  and 
half-breeds  working  naked  to  the  waist — 
on  the  landings,  in  the  gas -houses  and 
slaughter-houses,  or  on  the  nearest  planta- 
tions. They  are  not  large  men,  perhaps 
not  extraordinarily  powerful;  but  they 
have  the 'aspect  of  sculptural  or  even  of 
anatomical  models;  they  seem  absolutely 
devoid  of  adipose  tissue;  their  muscles 
stand  out  with  a  saliency  that  astonishes 
the  eye.  It  is  marvellous.  At  a  tanning- 
yard,  while  I  was  watching  a  dozen  blacks 
at  work,  a  young  mulatto,  w4th  the  mis- 
chievous face  of  a  faun,  walked  by,  wear- 
ing nothing  but  a  clout  about  his  loins; 
and  never,  not  even  in  bronze,  did  I  see 
so  beautiful  a  play  of  muscles.    A  dem- 

nent  Martinique  physician,  who  recently  published  a 
most  valuable  series  of  studies  upon  the  ethnology, 
climatology,  and  history  of  the  Antilles.  In  these 
he  writes : 

"  When,  among  the  populations  of  the  Antilles, 
we  first  notice  those  remarkable  metis  whose  olive 
skins,  elegant  and  slender  figures,  fine  straight  pro- 
files, and  regular  features  remind  us  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madras  or  Pondicherry,  ^ye  ask  ourselves  in 
wonder — while  looking  at  their  long  eyes,  full  of  a 
strange  and  gentle  melancholy  (especially  among 
the  women),  and  at  the  black,  rich,  silky-gleaming 
liair  curling  in  abundance  over  the  temples  and  fall- 
ing in  profusion  over  the  neck — to  what  human 
race  can  belong  this  singular  variety,  in  which  there 
is  a  dominant  characteristic  that  seems  indelible, 
and  always  shows  more  and  more  strongly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  type  is  further  removed  from  the 
African  element.  It  is  the  Carib  blood,  blended 
M'ith  blood  of  Europeans  and  of  blacks,  wiiich  in 
spite  of  all  subsequent  crossings,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  renewed  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  still  conserves,  as  remarkedly  as  at 
the  time  of  the  first  interblendiug,  the  race-charac- 
teristic that  invariably  reveals  its  presence  in  the 
blood  of  every  being  through  whose  veins  itflows." — 
Recherchefi  clironologiques  et  Jihtoriques  sur  V  Orighie 
et  la  l^ropagation  de  la  Fievre  Jaime  anx  Antilles. 
Par  J.  J.  J.  Cornilliac.  Fort-de-France :  Lnprimerie 
du  (louvernement.  1886. 

But  I  do  not  think  thc^term  "olive"  always  indi- 
cates the  color  of  these  skins,  which  seemed  to  me 
exactly  the  tint  of  gold;  and  the  hair  flashes  with 
bluish  lights,  like  the  plumage  of  certain  black 
birds. 
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onstrator  of  anatomy  could  have  used 
him  for  a  class  model ;  a  sculptor,  wishing" 
to  shape  a  fine  Mercury  in  bronze,  would 
be  satisfied  to  take  a  cast  of  such  a  body, 
without  thinking'  of  making  one  modifi- 
cation from  neck  to  heel.  "Frugal  diet 
is  the  cause  of  this  physical  condition,"  a 
young  French  professor  assures  me.  ' '  All 
these  men,"  he  says,  "live  upon  salt  cod- 
fish and  fruit."  But  frugal  living  alone 
could  never  produce  such  symmetry  and 
saliency  of  muscles;  race-crossing,  cli- 
mate, perpetual  exercise,  healthy  labor — 
many  conditions  and  surroundings  must 
combine  to  cause  it.  Also  it  is  certain 
that  this  tropical  sun  has  a  tendency  to 
dissolve  spare  flesh,  to  melt  away  all  su- 
perfluous tissue,  leaving  the  muscular 
fibre  dense  and  solid  as  mahogany. 

At  the  landing,  below  a  green  hill,  is 
the  bathing-place — a  rocky  beach  round- 
ing away  under  heights  of  tropical  wood ; 
palms  curving  out  above  the  sand,  or 
bending  half-way  across  it;  ships  at  anch- 
or in  blue  water,  against  golden-yellow 
horizon;  a  vast  blue  glow;  water  clear  as 
diamond,  and  lukewarm. 

It  is  about  one  hour  after  sunrise,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  Mont  Pelee  are  still 
misty  blue.  Under  the  palms  and  among 
the  lava  rocks,  and  also  in  little  cabins 
further  up  the  slope,  bathers  are  dressing 
or  undressing;  the  water  is  also  dotted 
with  heads  of  swimmers.  Women  and 
girls  enter  it  well  robed  from  feet  to  shoul- 
ders ;  men  go  in  very  sparsely  clad ;  there 
are  lads  wearing  nothing;  young  boys — 
yellow  and  brown  little  fellows — ^run  in 
naked,  and  swim  out  to  pointed  rocks 
that  jut  up  black  above  the  bright  water. 
They  climb  up,  one  at  a  time,  to  dive  down. 
Poised  for  the  leap  upon  the  black  lava 
crag,  and  against  the  blue  light  of  the 
sky,  each  lithe  figure,  gilded  by  the  morn- 
ing sun,  has  a  statuesqueness  and  a  lu- 
minosity impossible  to  paint  in  words. 
These  bodies  seem  to  radiate  color,  and  the 
azure  ligh.t  intensifies  the  hue  astound- 
ingly;  it  is  idyllic,  incredible.  Coomans 
used  paler  colors  in  his  Pompeijan  stud- 
ies, and  his  figures  were  never  so  sym- 
metrical. This  flesh  does  not  look  like 
flesh,  but  like  fruit  pulp.* 

*  Perhaps  more  than  one  reader  of  tliesc  lines 
may  deem  them  highly  exE^ggerated.  Let  me  there- 
fore quote  tlie  recent  opinion  of  a  Martinique  Creole 
— an  impartial  and  learned  man,  who  has  travelled 
much  in  Europe  and  elsewhere — regarding  the  beau- 


XIV. 

Everywhere  crosses,  little  shrines,  lit- 
tle images — figures  of  saints  or  martyrs, 
of  angels  or  apostles.  You  will  find,  in 
the  hollows  and  in  the  forks  of  huge 
trees,  statuettes  and  crucifixes.  As  you 
climb  the  mountain  roads,  you  will  see, 
every  mile  or  half-mile,  some  tiny  chapel 
devoted  to  the  Mother  of  God,  or  some 
little  niche,  deeply  built  into  a  wall,  con- 
taining a  Madonna  or  a  Christ,  at  whose 
feet  perpetually  burns  some  votive  lamp. 
Over  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge — two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level — a  place 
of  pilgrimage  as  well  as  a  resort  of  plea- 
sure— successions  of  tiny  chapels  and 
shrines  rise  to  the  very  crest  of  the  green 
height:  imitations  of  Calvary,  fourteen 
little  tabernacles,  each  containing  a  ri- 
lievo,  representing  incidents  of  the  Sa- 
viour's Passion. t    From  the  porch  of  the 

ty  of  these  mixed-race  types :  *'  La  race  de  sang- 
mele,  issue  des  blancs  et  des  noirs,  est  eminemraent 
civilisable.  Comme  types  physiques,  elle  fournit 
dans  beaucoup  d'individus,  dans  ses  femmes  en 
general,  les  plus  beaux  specimens  de  la  race  hu- 
maine." — Le  Prejnge  de  Race  mix  Anfilles  Fran- 
pa/ses.  Par  G.  Souquet  -  Basiege.  Saint  Pierre, 
Martinique.    1883.    Pp.  661-2. 

I  Concerning  an  aged  French  priest  who  built  at 
his  own  expense  the  dainty  little  church  at  Mont 
Rouge,  there  is  a  story  told  which  might  have  de- 
lighted Rossetti.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  title,  and 
training,  he  is  said  as  a  young  man  to  have  made  a 
brilliant  figure  in  fashionable  Parisian  society.  Ren- 
dered suddenly  dumb,  in  the  best  years  of  his  youth, 
either  by  some  unfortunate  accident  or  by  some  un- 
familiar malady,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  the  career  for  which  he  had  been  destined, 
and  to  forsake  those  elegant  circles  he  had  charmed 
so  often  by  his  delicate  wit  and  irreproachable  grace 
of  manner.  Leading  physicians  of  the  time  ex- 
hausted their  skill  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  restore 
his  speech:  his  case  was  pronounced  hopeless;  in 
the  pleasures  or  distractions  of  travel  he  sought 
that  forgetfulness  of  his  misfortune  which  familiar 
scenes  and  faces  might  render  impossible  at  home. 
He  went  to  Italy.  There,  while  wandering  in  some 
world-famous  gallery — I  know  not  whether  in  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  or  Milan — he  beheld  for  the  first  time 
a  certain  celebrated  Madonna,  a  masterpiece  of  the 
grandest  period  of  Italian  art :  perhaps  one  of  those 
cliefs-d'oenvre  wherein  the  painter  has  told  the 
wliole  secret  of  his  love,  and  through  the  idealiza- 
tion of  a  woman's  worshipped  face  made  manifest 
the  holiness  of  beauty.  Astounded,  fascinated, 
thrilled  with  emotion  by  the  immortal  loveliness  of 
the  work,  the  young  traveller  cried  out  in  a  voice 
that  rang  through  all  the  colossal  building:  "  Oh! 
que  'c'ed  beau /—que  c'est  diviu  P'  The  passion- 
magic  of  the  master  three  hundred  years  entombed 
— the  marvellous  powei*of  the  long-dead  hand  sur- 
viving centuries — had  thus  given  strength  of  utter- 
ance to  the  dumb,  had  unloosed  the  bonds  ^  of 
speech  !  Science  may  offer  in  these  days  a  sim- 
ple physiological  explanation  for  similarly  strange 
results  of  intense  emotional  feeling;  but  in  the  ear- 
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VILLAGE  OF  MONT  ROUGE,  MARTINIQUE. 


highest  structure,  the  village  of  Mont 
Rouge  itself  lies  so  far  below  these  "sta- 
tions of  the  cross"  that  it  almost  gives 
you  vertigo  to  look  at  it;  but  thousands 
of  feet  further  down  you  see  magnificent 
valleys  unfolding  in  blue  and  green  and 
gold  to  the  sea.  On  the  neighboring 
heights  all  around  you  are  votive  chapels 
and  places  of  prayer;  the  mountain-tops 
are  crowned  with  statues.  Above  the 
fort  a  gigantic  Christ  overlooks  the 
streets  of  St.  Pierre  from  the  forest  sum- 
mit; and  from  Mont  Orange  a  great  white 
Virgin  watches  the  harbor  —  patron  of 
mariners — Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde — out- 
stretching her  hands  in  ghostly  welcome 
to  all  the  ships  that  sail. 

Then,  thrice  daily,  from  the  towered 
white  Cathedral,  huge  bells  roll  out  a 
carillon.  Sometimes,  on  great  holidays, 
the  chimes  are  wonderfully  rufng:  the 
ringers  are  African.    When  they  make 

ly  part  of  this  century,  more  than  at  present,  such 
an  occurrence  must  have  seemed  to  religious  minds 
supernatural,  miraculous,  a  manifestation  of  hea- 
venly mercy,  a  sign  of  the  Celestial  Will.  Thus 
did  the  young  nobleman,  indeetl,  interpret  this  won- 
derful recovery  of  his  speech  ;  lie  forsook  society 
forever  and  became  a  priest. 


the  bourdon  speak,  the  effect  is  startling: 
all  the  city  vibrates  to  a  weird  sound  dif- 
ficult to  describe  —  an  enormous  moan, 
quivering,  abysmal,  producing  unfamil- 
iar harmonies  as  the  voices  of  the  smaller 
bells  are  caught  up  and  interblended  by 
it.  A  trained  musician  might  protest 
against  so  strange  a  manner  of  ringing 
the  chimes;  but  he  could  not  possibly 
deny  that  it  has  impressiveness :  it  is 
wild,  barbaric,  incantatory — it  is  a  mon- 
strous musical  conjuration. 

Behind  the  cathedral,  higher  than  the 
peaked  city  roofs,  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
green  mountain,  the  dead  sleep,  guarded 
by  a  wall  whose  every  jointure  is  being 
attacked  by  vigorous  little  weeds,  whose 
every  stone  is  made  green-  by  a  micro- 
scopic and  velvety  moss.  Most  of  the 
tombs  are  covered  with  small  square 
black  and  white  tiles,  exactly  set  after 
the  fashion  of  the  squares  upon  a  chess- 
board :  at  the  foot  of  each  stands  a  black 
cross,  bearing  at  its  centre  a  little  white 
plaque,  on  which  the  name  is  graven  in 
delicate  and  tasteful  lettering.  Oh,  how 
pretty  the  little  tombs  are!  It  is  almost 
like  a  toy  cemetery.    Here  and  there, 
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again,  are  tiny  little  marble  chapels — lit- 
tle shrines  built  over  the  dead — contain- 
ino"  Madonnas  and  white  Christs  and  lit- 
tie  angels,  while  flowering  creepers  climb 
around  the  pillars.  Death  seems  lumi- 
nous here;  everything  is  bright  and  white 
and  neat;  the  air  is  heavy  with  jas- 
mine scent  and  odors  of  roses;  and  the 
palm — emblem  of  immortality — lifts  its 
head  a  hundred  feet  above  the  walls. 
There  are  rows  of  them,  these  beautiful 
symbolic  trees :  two  enormous  ones  guard 
the  gate;  the  others  spring  from  between 


the  tombs,  white-stemmed,  outspreading 
huge  parasols  of  verdure  far  above  the 
cathedral  towers. 

Behind  all  this  the  savage  forest  seems 
trying  to  descend  from  the  height  to  in- 
vade the  sleep  of  the  dead.  It  is  perpetu- 
ally thrusting  green  hands  over  the  wall, 
pushing  vast  serpent  roots  underneath, 
and  it  is  no  easy  work  to  keep  it  back. 
Some  day  things  will  change,  perhaps,  in 
the  little  city  of  St.  Pierre ;  there  may  be 
less  money,  less  zeal,  less  remembrance  of 
the  lost.    Then  all  the  green  embattled 
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host  will  move  forward,  slowly,  irresisti- 
bly, sacrilegiously :  creepers  will  prepare 
the  way,  hiding-  the  pretty  tombs,  pulling- 
away  the  checkered  tiling;  then  come  the 
giants,  rooting  deeper — very  deep— feeling 
among  the  dust  of  hearts,  gropiiig  for  the 
bones;  and  all  that  has  been  hidden  away 
so  long  shall  be  restored  unto  Nature — ab- 
sorbed into  the  rich  juices  of  her  verdure, 
revitalized  in  her  bursts  of  color,  resur- 
rected in  her  upliftings  of  emerald  and 
gold  before  the  great  sun. 

XV. 

But  all  the  wonderful  little  city  is  just 
one  minute  patch  of  color  on  the  curving 
coast,  relieved  against  the  blazing  green 
of  forests  climbing  thousands  of  feet 
above  it,  and  behind  it,  and  all  around  it. 
To  describe  the  monstrous  beauty  of  these 
woods,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
pression they  produce,  seems  to  me  al- 
most impossible:  there  are  forms,  there 
are  tones,  there  are  colors,  which  seem 
to  demand  the  creation  of  new  words  to 
express.  Painters  are  filled  with  aston- 
ishment and  despair  by  the  splendor  of 
these  woods:  no  human  art  can  mock 
their  glory;  it  could  be  painted  only  with 
green  fire! 

Yon  have  only  to  follow  any  one  of  the 
mountain  roads  leading  out  of  St.  Pierre 
to  find  yourself,  within  twenty  minutes, 
before  the  forest  verge.  The  city  roofs 
lie  far  below  your  feet  already,  with  the 
blue  strip  of  sea  beyond;  above  you  the 
woods  climb  up  to  the  clouds,  a  pro- 
digious precipitous  surface  of  burning 
green,  solid  and  rugose  like  a  cliif.  You 
do  not  distinguish  whole  trees  in  the 
mass;  you  only  perceive  suggestions, 
dreams  of  trees — phantasmagorias,  Do- 
resqueries;  sylvan  shapes  that  seem  to  be 
staggering  under  great  drooping  burdens 
rise  a  hundred  feet  above  you;  still 
huger  laboring  forms  tower  far  above 
these;  and  yet,  at  a  more  dizzy  altitude, 
a  legion  wof  fetiches,  goblins,  monstros- 
ities, spectres,  are  nodding,  bending, 
writhing,  tossing  up  green  arms,  pushing 
out  ])rodigious  knees,  projecting  huge 
curves  like  backs  and  shoulders,  inter^ 
twining  colossal  mockeries  of  limbs.  But 
you  discern  no  suggestions  of  lieads,  ex- 
cept where  some  royal  palm,  after  an  as- 
tounding struggle,  hks  succeeded  in  ])ush- 
ing  up  its  crest  two  hundred  feet  to  greet 
the  sun.    All  else  appears  as  if  under  a 


ponderous  veil,  half  hidden,  half  smoth- 
ered by  drooping  things.  Blazing  green 
vines  cover  every  branch,  every  twig, 
every  stem ;  they  form  mantles  and  dra- 
peries and  curtains  and  tapestries,  pour- 
ing down  over  all  projections  like  a 
thick,  slow  flood  of  incandescent  coloi', 
cascading  over  all  in  one  amazing  inun- 
dation of  parasitic  life.  ^All  this  may 
rise  to  two  .  thousand,  '  three  thousand, 
four  thousand  feet  above  you,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  mountain;  and  one 
perpetual,  never-slackening  storm  of  shrill 
sound  rises  from  it— innumerable  voices 
of  birds,  insects,  and  tree-climbing  frogs. 

But  this  absolutism  of  green  does  not 
eternally  prevail;  in  the  season  corre- 
sponding to  our  winter  these  woods  sud- 
denly break  into  one  enormous  conflagra- 
tion of  color,  and  such  colors! — flame- 
yello^w,  flesh-pink,  blood-scarlet,  burning 
azure,  vermilion — colors  that  shimmer  in 
sheets,  often  without  touching  or  blend- 
ing; there  are  cataracts  of  these  colors 
that  pour  from  the  mountain  crests  un- 
brokenly  ,to  the  roofs  of  the  city ;  there 
are  .c*ttrtains  of  pure  crimson  or  fiery  li- 
lac ;  there  are  precipices  of  canarj^- yel- 
low; there  are  rose-burning  glens;  and 
between  these,  when  flowering  species 
intermingle  in  the  merciless  tropical 
struggle  for  life,  there  are  supernal  cor- 
uscations of  a  hundred  hues,  pyrotechni- 
cal  splendors  of  tint  blen dings  and  tint 
contrasts  impossible  to  describe,  impos- 
sible to  paint,  bewildering  to  vision,  daz- 
zling the  eye  like  some  tremendous  kin- 
dling of  chemical  fires. 

XVI. 

Lest  I  be  suspected  of  exaggeration, 
permit  me  to  translate  a  brief  description 
from  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Rufz,  a  Cre- 
ole of  Martinique,  to  whom  these  specta- 
cles were  familiar  from  infancy.  After 
observing  that  no  one  who  had  not  visit- 
ed these  colonies  could  form  any  idea  of 
what  the  tropical  forests  are,  he  contin- 
ues: 

"The  sea,  the  sea  alone,  because  it  is 
the  most  colossal  of  earthly  spectacles — 
only  the  sea  affords  us  any  term  of  com- 
])arison  for  an  attempt  to  describe  a  grand 
hois ;  but  even  then  one  must  imagine  the 
sea,  on  a  day  of  sterm,  suddenly  surprised 
and  immobilized  in  the  expression  of  its 
mightiest  fury;  for  the  sunnnits  of  these 
huge  woods  repeat  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil  which  they  cover,  and  these  in- 
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equalities  are  mountains  from  4200  to  4800 
feet  in  lieig^lit,  and  valleys  of  equal  pro- 
fundity. All  this  is  hidden,  blended  to- 
gether, levelled  by  verdure,  in  soft  and 
immense  undulations — in  enormous  bil- 
lowings  of  foliage.  Only,  instead  of  a 
blue  line  at  the  horizon,  it  is  a  green  line; 
instead  of  flashings  of  blue,  you  see  flash- 
ings of  green,  and  with  all  the  shades,  all 
the  combinations,  of  which  green  is  capa- 
ble— deep  green,  light  green,  yellow-green, 
black-green. . . . 

"When  your  eyes  grow  weary — if  it  is 
indeed  possible  for  them  to  weary — of 
contemplating  the  exterior  of  these  tre- 
mendous woods,  try  to  penetrate  a  little 
into  their  interior.  What  an  inextrica- 
ble chaos  it  is!  The  sands  of  a  sea  are 
not  more  closely  pressed  together  than 
the  trees  are  here — some  straight,  some 
curved,  some  upright,  some  toppling,  fall- 
en, or  leaning  against  one  another,  or 
heaped  high  upon  each  other.  Climbing 
lianas,  which  cross  from  one  tree  to  the 
other,  like  ropes  passing  from  mast  to 
mast,  help  to  fill  up  all  tlie  gaps  in  this 
treillage;  and  parasites — not  timid  para- 
sites like  ivy  or  like  moss,  but  parasites 
which  are  trees  grafted  upon  trees — dom- 
inate the  primitive  trunks,  overwhelm 


them,  usurp  the  place  of  their  foliage, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  soil,  forming  fac- 
titious weeping-willows.  You  do  not  find 
here,  as  in  the  great  forests  of  the  North, 
the  eternal  monotony  of  birch  and  fir: 
this  is  the  kingdom  of  infinite  variety; 
species  the  most  diverse  elbow  each  other, 
interlace,  strangle,  and  devour  each  oth- 
er: all  ranks  and  orders  are  confounded, 
as  in  a  human  mob.  The  soft  and  tender 
halisier  opens  ^ts  parasol  of  leaves  beside 
the  gommie7\  wnich  is  the  cedar  of  the 
colonies;  you  see  the  acomat,  the  cour- 
baril,  the  mahogany,  the  tendre  d-caillou, 
the  iron-wood — but  as  well  enumerate  by 
name  all  the  soldiers  of  an  army!  Our 
oak,  the  balata,  forces  the  palm  to  length- 
en itself  prodigiously  in  order  to  get  a 
few  thin  beams  of  sunlight;  for  it  is  as 
difficult  here  for  the  j^oor  trees  to  obtain 
one  glance  from  this  King  of  the  world 
as  for  us,  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  to  ob- 
tain one  look  from  our  monarch.  As  for 
the  soil,  it  is  needless  to  think  of  looking 
at  it;  it  lies  as  far  below  us  probably  as 
the  bottom  of  the  sea;  it  disappeared,  ever 
so  long  ago,  under  the  heaping  of  debris, 
under  a  sort  of  manure  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating there  since  the  creation;  you 
sink  into  it  as  into  slime;  you  walk  upon 
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putrefied  trunks,  in  a  dust  that  has  no 
name.  Here  indeed  it  is  that  one  can  get 
some  comprehension  of  wliat  vegetable 
decrepitude  signifies;  a  lurid  light  {luri- 
da  lux),  greenish,  as  wan  at  noon  as  the 
light  of  the  moon  at  midnight,  confounds 
forms,  and  lends  them  a  vague  and  fan- 
tastic aspect ;  a  mephitic  humidity  exhales 
from  all  parts;  an  odor  of  death  prevails; 
and  a  calm  which  is  not  silence  (for  the 
ear  fancies  it  can  hear  the  great  move- 
ment of  composition  and  of  decomposi- 
tion perpetually  going  on  within)  tends 
to  inspire  you  with  the  old  mysterious 
horror  which  the  ancients  felt  in  the 
primitive  forest  of  Germany  and  of  Gaul : 
"  '  Arboribus  suus  horror  inest.'  "* 

XVII. 

But  the  sense  of  awe  inspired  by  the 
view  of  a  tropical  forest  is  unutterably 
greater  than  any  mystical  fear  which  any 
wooded  wilderness  of  the  North  could 
ever  have  inspired.  The  very  brilliancy 
of  these  colors — that  seem  preternatural 
to  Northern  eyes — is  terrifying;  but  the 
vastness  of  the  mile-broad  and  mile-high 
masses  of  frondage,  their  impenetrability, 
the  violet-blackness  of  the  few  rare  aper- 
tures in  their  perpendicular  facades,  where 
mountain  torrents  break  through  to  the 
sun,  and  their  enormous  murmur,  made 
up  of  a  million  inexplicable  crawling, 
creeping,  crumbling  sounds — all  combine 
to  produce  the  conception  of  a  creative 
force  that  appalls.  Man  feels  here  like 
an  insect,  fears  like  an  insect  ever  on  the 
alert  for  merciless  enemies.  To  enter 
these  green  abysses  without  a  guide  were 
madness ;  even  with  the  best  of  guides  it 
is  a  peril.  Nature  is  dangerous  here ;  the 
powers  that  build  here  are  also  the  pow- 
ers that  putrefy;  here  life  and  death  are 
perpetually  interchanging  office  in  the 
never-ceasing  transformation  of  forces, 
melting  down  and  reshaping  living  sub- 
stance simultaneously  within  the  same 
awful  crucible.  There  are  trees  distilling 
venom;  there  are  plants  that  have  fangs; 
there  are  perfumes  that  affect  the  brain ; 
there  are  cold  green  creepers  whose  touch 
consumes  flesh  like  fire;  while  in  kll  the 
recesses  and  the  shadows  is  a  swarming 
of  unfamiliar  life,  beautiful  or  hideous — 
insect,  reptile,  bird — interwarring,  devour- 

*  Enqiiete  anr  le  Serpent  de  la  Martinique.  (Vip5re 
Fer-de-Lance,  Bothrops  Lanceole,  etc.)  Par  le  Doc- 
teur  E.  Riifz.  2  ed.  1859.  Paris  :  Gerrae-Balliere. 
Pp.  55-57  (note). 


ing,  observing,  preying.  Strange  spiders 
of  burning  colors,  immense  lizards,  scaribs 
cuirassed  in  all  tints  of  metal,  humming- 
birds plumaged  in  all  splendor  of  jewel 
radiance,  flies  that  flash  like  fire,  centi- 
pedes of  gigantic  growth.  And  the  lord 
of  all  these,  the  despot  of  these  vast  do- 
mains, is  the  terrible  Fer-de-lance,  the 
trigonocephalus,  the  Bothrops  lanceolatus, 
the  craspodecephalus,  deadliest  of  Occi- 
dental thanatophidia. 

XVIII. 

There  are  eight  varieties  of  him,  the 
most  common  being  the  gray  speckled 
with  black,  precisely  the  color  that  en- 
ables the  monster  to  hide  himself  among 
the  roots  of  the  trees  by  simply  coiling 
about  them  and  concealing  his  triangular 
head.  Sometimes  he  is  a  beautiful  flower 
yellow;  then  he  may  never  be  distin- 
guished from  the  bunch  of  bright  ba- 
nanas among  which  he  hangs  coiled;  or 
he  may  be  a  dark  yellow,  or  a  yellowish- 
brown,  or  the  color  of  wine  lees  speckled 
with  pink  and  black,  or  a  perfect  ash 
tint,  orj^lack  with  a  yellow  belly,  or  black 
with  'a  rose  belly — all  hues  of  tropical 
mould,  of  old  bark,  of  putrefying  trees,  of 
forest  detritus.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  or- 
ange, with  red  flashes;  at  night  it  glows 
like  incandescent  charcoal. 

And  the  fer-de-lance  reigns  absolute 
king  over  the  mountains  and  the  ravines; 
he  is  lord  of  the  forests  and  the  solitudes 
by  day,  and  by  night  he  extends  his  do- 
minion over  the  public  roads,  the  familiar 
paths,  the  parks,  the  pleasure  resorts. 
People  must  remain  at  home  after  dark 
unless  they  dwell  in  the  city  itself ;  if  you 
happen  to  be  out  visiting  after  sunset, 
only  a  mile  from  town,  your  friends  will 
caution  you  anxiously  not  to  follow  the 
boulevard  as  you  go  back,  and  to  keep  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  path.  Even  in  the  brightest  noon 
you  cannot  venture  to  enter  the  woods 
unescorted;  you  cannot  trust  your  eyes 
to  detect  danger;  at  any  moment  a  seem- 
ing branch,  a  knot  of  lianas,  a  pink  or 
gray  root,  a  clump  of  pendent  yellow 
fruit,  may  suddenly  take  life,  writhe, 
swell,  stretch,  spring,  strike.  Then  you 
will  need  aid  indeed,  and  most  quickly; 
for  within  the  space  i)f  a  few  heart-beats 
the  stricken  flesh  chills,  tumefies,  softens, 
changes  color,  spots  violaceously,  and  an 
icy  coldness  crawls  through  all  the  blood. 
If  the  physician  or  the  pauseur  arrives 
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in  time,  and  no  artery  or  vein  has  been 
directly  pierced,  there  is  hope;  but  the 
danger  is  not  passed  when  the  life  has 
been  saved.  Necrosis  of  the  tissues  be- 
gins; the  flesh  corrupts,  tatters,  tumbles 
from  the  bone;  and  the  colors  of  its  pu- 
trefaction are  frightful  mockeries  of  the 
hues  of  vegetable  death,  of  forest  decom- 
position, the  ghastly  pinks  and  grays  and 
yellows  of  rotting  trunks  and  roots  melt- 
ing back  into  the  thick  fetid  clay  that 
gave  them  birth.  You  moulder  as  the 
trees  moulder;  you  crumble  and  dissolve 
as  dissolves  the  substance  of  the  batatas 
and  the  palms  and  the  acomats :  the  Death- 
of-the-Woods  has  seized  upon  you ! 


And  this  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  this  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday,  may  not  be  exorcised.  Each  fe- 
male produces  viviparously  from  forty  to 
sixty  young  at  a  birth.  The  haunts  of 
the  creature  are  in  many  cases  inacces- 
sible, inexplorable ;  its  multiplication  is 
prodigious;  it  is  only  the  surplus  of  its 
swarming  that  overpours  into  the  cane 
fields,  and  makes  the  high-roads  perilous 
after  sunset,  yet  to  destroy  three  or  four 
hundred  thaiiatophidia  on  a  single  small 
plantation  during  the  lapse  of  twelve 
months  has  not  been  uncommon.  The 
introduction  of  the  mangouste  (the  ichneu- 
mon) may,  it  is  hoped,  do  much  toward 
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protecting  the  workers  in  the  cane  fields 
and  on  the  cocoa  and  coffee  plantations; 
but  tlie  mangouste's  powers  are  limited, 
and  the  ocean  of  death  is  illimitable. 

The  experience  of  fear  has  enabled  do- 
mestic animals  to  discern  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  while  invisible  to  man.  Your 
horse  rears  and  plunges  in  the  darkness, 
trembles  and  sweats :  do  not  try  to  ride  on 
until  you  are  assured  the  way  is  clear — 
your  animal  has  perceived  far  ahead  two 
scintillating  points,  two  moving  sparks  of 
fire.  Or  your  dog  may  come  running 
back,  whining,  shivering :  accept  his  warn- 
ing. The  animals  kept  about  country  res- 
idences have  learned  to  fight  for  their 
lives,  the  hen  battles  hopelessly  for  her 
chickens,  the  bull  tries  to  gore  his  supple 
enemy,  the  pig  gives  more  successful 
combat;  but  the  creature  who  fears  the 
monster  least  is  the  brave  cat.  Seeing  a 
snake,  she  at  once  carries  her  kittens  to  a 
place  of  safety,  then  boldly  advances  to 
the  encounter.  She  will  walk  to  the  very 
limit  of  the  serpent's  striking  range,  and 
begin  to  feint,  teasing  him,  startling  him, 
trying  to  draw  his  blow.  How  the  emer- 
ald and  the  topazine  eyes  glow  then! — 
tliey  are  flames.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  triangular  head,  hissing  from  the  coil, 
flashes  swift  as  if  moved  by  wings.  But 
swifter  still  the  strong  stroke  of  the  armed 
paw  that  smites  the  horror  aside,  flinging 
it,  mangled  and  gasping,  in  the  dust. 
Nevertheless,  pussy  does  not  yet  dare  to 
spring;  the  enemy,  still  active,  has  almost 
instantly  reformed  his  coil;  but  she  is 
again  in  front  of  him,  watching — vertical 
pupil  against  vertical  pupil.  Again  the 
lashing  stroke;  again  the  beautiful  coun- 
tering; the  living  death  is  hurled  aside, 
the  scaled  skin  is  deeply  torn,  one  eye- 
socket  has  ceased  to  flame.  Once  more  the 
stroke  of  the  serpent ;  once  more  the  light, 
quick,  cutting  blow.  But  now  the  trigo- 
nocephalus  is  blind,  is  stupefied;  before 
he  can  attempt  to  coil.  Pussy  has  leaped 
upon  him,  nailing  the  horrible  fiat  head 
fast  to  the  ground  with  her  two  sinewy 
paws.  Now  let  him  lash,  writhe,  twine, 
strive  to  strangle  her! — in  vain!  he  will 
never  lift  his  head :  an  instant  more,  and 
he  lies  still;  the  fine  white  teeth  of  the 
cat  have  severed  the  vertebrae  just  behind 
the  triangular  skull. 

XIX. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  not  absolute- 
ly secure  from  the  visits  of  the  serpent; 


for  the  trigonocephalus  goes  everywhere, 
mounting  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
cocoa-palms,  swimming  rivers,  ascending 
walls,  hiding  in  palm  -  thatched  roofs, 
breeding  in  bagasse  heaps.  But,  despite 
what  has  been  printed  to  the  contrary, 
this  reptile  fears  man  and  hates  light:  it 
rarely  shows  itself  voluntarily  during  the 
day.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  obtain 
some  conception  of  the  magnificence  of 
Martinique  vegetation,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  entering  the  primeval  woods, 
you  can  do  so  by  visiting  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  only  taking  care  to  use  your  eyes 
well  while  climbing  over  fallen  trees,  or 
picking  your  way  through  dead  branches. 
The  garden  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
city,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain ;  and  the 
grand  mountain  forest  itself  has  been  util- 
ized in  the  formation  of  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  garden  is  a  natural  formation ; 
nature  has  accomplished  here  infinitely 
more  than  man  (although  man  has  done 
much) ;  and  the  result  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Almost  immediately  after  passing  the 
gate  ypu  are  in  twilight,  though  the  light 
of  noon  may  be  blinding  on  the  high-road 
without.  Before  you  and  about  you  is  a 
green  gloaming,  up  through  which  you 
see,  in  every  direction,  immense  trunks 
mounting  to  reach  the  day.  You  follow 
a  path  that  slopes  upward,  overlooking  a 
continually  deepening  hollow:  on  your 
right  is  an  emerald  precipice;  on  your 
left,  a  foliage-shrouded  cliff,  towering  up 
out  of  sight  into  crepuscular  gloom. 
Palms,  rooted  a  hundred  feet  below  you, 
hold  their  heads  a  hundred  feet  above 
you,  yet  they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
sun.  The  ravine  deepens,  widens,  and 
frames  in  a  long  lake,  palm-ringed,  and 
dotted  with  artificial  islands,  which  are 
miniatures  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
and  Dominica.  Arborescent  ferns  of  un- 
familiar elegance  curve  up  from  cliflP  edge 
or  lake  brink;  and  the  great  arbre-du- 
voyageur  outspreads  its  colossal  fan. 
Giant  lianas  droop  down  over  the  path 
in  knots,  in  loops,  in  festoons;  and  roots 
descend,  thick  as  cables,  from  enormous 
parasites  that  coil  about  the  trees  like 
boas.  Trunks  shooting  up  out  of  sight 
into  the  green  wilderness  above  display  no 
bark ;  you  cannot  gi*ess  what  sort  of  trees 
they  are:  they  are  so  thickly  wrapped  in 
creepers  as  to  seem  pillars  of  leaves.  Be- 
tween you  and  the  sky,  where  everything 
is  fighting  for  sun,  there  is  an  almost  un- 
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broken  vault  of  leaves,  a  chaos,  a  cloudy 
green  confusion  in  which  nothing  particu- 
lar is  distinguishable. 

You  come  to  breaks  now  and  then  in 
the  green  steep  to  your  left,  openings 
created  for  cascades  pouring  down  from 
one  mossed  basin  of  brown  stone  to  an- 
other, or  gaps  occupied  by  flights  of  stone 
steps  slippery  with  mosses  and  chocolate- 
colored  by  time.  These  steps  lead  to  lof- 
tier paths  through  successions  of  terraces, 
and  all  the  stone-work  of  the  park,  all  the 
grottoes,  bridges,  terraces,  basins,  steps, 
walls,  are  rococo  and  green-patched,  and 
chocolate -colored  with  age.  It  is  very' 
old,  this  garden,  it  is  very  quaint;  it  sug- 
gests an  art  spirit  older  than  Versailles, 
older  than  Louis  XIV. ;  but  it  is  unutter- 
ably beautiful. 

Y'ou  reacii  the  end,  where  the  green 
dimness  is  deepest,  and  the  trees  are 
hugest,  and'the  sounds  of  crumbling  and 
creeping  and  dripping  make  the  greatest 
murmuring.  Before  you  is  the  mountain 
itself.  There  is  one  break  in  the  vault  of 
green,  and  against  the  burst  of  descend- 
ing liglit  you  discern  a  precipice  verge. 
Over  it,  down  a  green  furrow  in  its  brow, 
tumbles  the  rolling  foam  of  a  cataract, 
like  a  falling  smoke,  to  be  caught  below 
by  four  moss-velveted  basins  of  dark 


stone.  Look  up  again,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive on  either  side  of  the  water-fall  two 
palms,  lifting  their  leaves  so  high  into 
the  light  that  the  loftiness  of  them  is  diz- 
zy, gives  the  sensation  of  vertigo.  Did 
Josephine  really  walk  these  paths,  dream 
among  these  shadows?  How  must  they 
have  haunted  her  dreams  in  the  after- 
time  ! 

The  vast  height,  the  verdant  depth,  the 
crepuscular  shadowing,  the  solitude,  the 
fantastical  bulks,  the  strangeness  of 
shapes — serpentine,  columnar,  contorted, 
knotted  and  twined  and  intertwisted— 
creating  fancies  of  agony,  of  aspiration, 
of  triumph  or  despair — all  combine  to 
produce  an  impression  of  such  terrible 
beaut}^  as  creates  fear — fear  of  the  In- 
visible. You  are  alone,  you  hear  no  hu- 
man voice,  you  see  no  human  face,  but 
you  observe  all  around  you  the  labors 
of  man  in  stone  being  gnawed  and  de- 
voured by  Nature — broken  bridges,  slid- 
ing steps,  fallen  arches;  and  your  nostrils 
are  filled  with  a  pungent  odor  of  decay. 
This  odor,  omnipresent  and  sinister,  this 
stench  of  the  vast  chemistry  of  dissolu- 
tion everywhere  in  operation,  unpleasant- 
ly affects  the  aesthetic  sense;  it  never 
ceases  to  remind  you  that  when  Nature  is 
most  puissant  to  charm,  there  also  is  she 
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miglitiest  to  destroy,  to  transmute,  to  oblit- 
erate forever.* 

XX. 

Fancy  is  crushed  by  the  power  of  this 
Nature.  Read  in  her  presence,  tlie  pages 
of  the  greatest  singers  seem  colorless,  life- 
less. The  enormous  silent  poem  of  the 
Avoods  and  the  heights — of  color  and  light 
— so  far  surpasses  imagination  as  to  par- 
alyze it,  absorbing  you,  filling  you  with 
amazement,  mocking  the  language  of  ad- 
miration, defying  all  power  of  expression. 
That  which  perhaps  you  were  wont  to 
deem  the  Impossible  is  before  you,  real, 
tangible — that  which  can  never  be  paint- 
ed or  chanted,  because  there  is  no  cunning 
of  art  or  speech  able  to  reflect  it.  Nature 
strikes  you  dumb  by  satiating  your  most 
hopeless  ideals,  by  realizing  your  maddest 
dreams  of  the  beautiful,  even  as  one  gives 
toys  to  a  child. 

The  thinker,  beholding  before  him  the 
supreme  terrestrial  expression  of  the  cre- 
ative magic,  finds  thought  numbed  within 
his  brain.  In  the  great  centres  of  civili- 
zation we  only  admire  and  study  the  re- 
sults of  mind,  the  best  products  of  human 
endeavor;  here  one  views  only  the  work 
of  Nature,  studies  only  the  eternal  en- 
chantment of  her  transformations.  What 
is  a  city  here  ? — merely  a  little  stony 
point  in  the  radiant  and  enormous  ocean 
of  green.  Man  bears  scarcely  more  re- 
lation to  the  life  about  him  than  an  in- 
sect; the  most  puissant  results  of  human 
thought  seem  impotent  by  comparison 
with  the  operation  of  those  vast  blind 
forces  which  clothe  the  hills  and  crown 
the  dead  craters  with  prodigious  and  im- 
penetrable woods.  The  very  air  seems 
inimical  to  thought;  it  is  heavy  with  so- 
poriferousness,  thick  with  substance  of 
vegetable  being,  pregnant  with  activities 
of  dissolution  so  powerful  that  the  might- 
iest tree  melts  like  wax  from  the  moment 
it  has  ceased  to  live,  and  man  pays  the 
penalty  of  the  least  rashness  by  falling 
at  once  within  the  range  of  these  viewless 

*  The  beautiful  garden  had  been  sadly  neglected 
before  I  saw  it.  Storms  and  torrential  rains  had 
greatly  damaged  it,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  repair  the  bridges  washed  away,  or  the  grottoes 
that  had  tumbled  in.  Still,  neglect  alone  would  not 
have  totally  ruined  the  loveliness  of  the  place; 
barbarism  was  necessary  for  such  a  devastation. 
And  since  the  above  lines  were  written  I  was  shock- 
ed to  learn  that  under  the  negro  radical  rule  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  destruction  of  trees  a  hun- 
dred generations  old:  marvels  that  can  never  be 
replaced  were  cut  down  and  converted  into  charcoal 
for  the  use  of  the  lycees. 
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and  terrible  forces.  To  live  is  an  effort; 
and  in  the  perpetual  struggle  of  the  blood 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  corpuscles 
there  is  such  an  expenditure  of  vital  en- 
ergy as  leaves  little  surplus  for  mental 
exertion. 

Not  less  than  poet  or  philosopher  does 
the  artist  feel  his  helplessness.  Wonder- 
ful street  vistas,  unequalled  picturesque- 
ness  of  types,  matchless  forms  and  hues 
of  costume,  will  fascinate  him  in  the 
city;  but  once  he  finds  himself  face  to  face 
alone  with  Nature,  he  will  discover  that 
he  has  no  colors.  The  very  Garden  of 
Eden  seems  to  tower  there  before  him, 
yet  he  cannot  attempt  to  paint  it. 

I  did  see  one  fervent  attempt,  but  it 
was  enough  to  deter  any  artist  who  be- 
held it  from  all  similar  undertakings — an 
immense  aquarelle  that  at  first  sight  re- 
sembled a  solid  green  surface.  It  repre- 
sented the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  trees  smoth- 
ered in  creepers  and  interlinked  by  lianas ; 
the  verge  of  a  wood  reflected  in  perfectly 
green  water.  If  the  aquarelle  were  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  the  i^ublic  would 
certainly  deem  the  artist  stark  mad,  yet 
he  was  only  telling  the  truth  to  the  best 
of  his  ability;  he  could  not  make  his 
painting  greener,  and  it  was  not  green 
enough  by  one  hundred  shades;  the  lu- 
minosities of  this  foliage  could  only  be 
imitated  in  flame.  He  who  wishes  to 
paint  a  West  Indian  wood  must  view  it 
from  a  great  distance;  must  make  his 
landscape  from  some  great  height  over 
some  immense  space,  through  which  the 
colors  come  to  his  eye  softened,  subdued, 
toned  with  blues  or  purples. 

It  is  now  sunset,  and  there  are  witch- 
crafts of  color.  Looking  down  one  nar- 
row steep  street  leading  to  the  bay,  open- 
ing right  on  the  water  between  two  pon- 
derous buildings  of  hewn  stone,  I  see  the 
motionless  silhouette  of  a  great  steamer 
sitting  on  a  perfectly  green  sea,  under  a 
lilac  sky,  against  a  prodigious  orange 
light. 

XXI. 

You  reach  Fort-de-France,  the  capital 
of  Martinique,  by  steamer  from  St.  Pierre, 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  There  is 
an  overland  route;  but  it  is  a  twenty-five 
mile  ride,  and  very  wearisome  under  the 
hot  sun,  notwithstanding  the  indescriba- 
ble beauty  of  the  forests  through  which 
the  narrow  way  winds  like  a  thin  white 
thread.    And  horses  are  not  easy  to  hire. 
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Rebuilt  in  wood  after  the  destruction 
by  an  earthquake  of  its  once  i^icturesque 
streets  of  stone,  Fort-de-France  (formerly 
Fort-Royal)  has  little  of  interest  by  com- 
parison with  St.  Pierre.  There  are  not 
many  trees  outside  of  the  Savanna;  the 
town  lies  in  a  marshy  plain,  and  has  few 
fine  buildings.  But  the  Savanna  itself, 
the  great  green  place  with  its  shadowy 
rows  of  tamarinds,  is  pleasant  to  see,  and 
is  made  romantic  by  the  marble  memory 
of  Josephine. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  white  dream  of 
her  there,  the  wonderful  statue,  executed 
by  master-sculptors,  erected  by  the  Cre- 
oles of  the  colouy.    It  is  absolutely  lovely ! 

Sea  winds  have  bitten  it ;  tropical  rains 
have  streaked  it;  some  sombre  microscop- 
ic growth  has  darkened  the  exquisite  hol- 
low of  the  throat.  And  yet  such  is  the 
human  loveliness  of  the  figure  that  you 
fancy  you  are  gazing  at  a  living  presence, 
that  it  almost  seems  to  you  it  would  not 
be  folly  to  speak  to  her.  Perhaps  the 
profile  is  less  human — statuesque  to  the 
point  of  revealing  the  chisel.  But  when 
you  look  straight  up  into  the  sweet  Cre- 
ole face  you  can  believe  she  lives:  all  the 
wonderful  West  Indian  charm  of  the  wo- 
man is  there. 

She  is  standing  just  in  the  centre  of 
the  Savanna,  robed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Directory,  with  gracious  arms  and  shoul- 
ders bare  to  the  winds;  one  white  hand 
leans  upon  a  medallion  sculptured  with 
the  eagle  profile  of  Napoleon.  Seven  tall 
palms  stand  in  a  circle  about  her,  lifting 
their  comely  heads  into  the  blue  glory  of 
the  trox^ical  day.  Within  their  enchant- 
ed ring  you  feel  that  you  are  treading  sa- 
cred soil,  the  holy  ground  of  artist  and 
poet.  Here,  in  the  silence,  all  historical 
gossip  is  hushed ;  the  recollections  of  Me- 
moir writers  vanish  away;  here  you  do 
not  care  to  know  how  rumor  avers  that 
she  lived,  or  spoke,  or  laughed,  or  wept; 
only  the  bewitchment  of  her  lives  ui^der 
the  thin  shadowing  of  these  feminine 
palms,  the  soft  Creole  grace,  the  whole 
spell  of  womanly  sweetness.  Over  blue 
spaces  of  summer  sea,  through  the  vast 
splendor  of  azure  light,  she  looks  forever 
yearningly  back  to  the  dear,  silent,  drowsy 
place  of  her  birth— back  to  emerald,  old- 
fashioned  Trois-Islets,  always  witli  the 
same  half-dreamy,  half-plaintive  smile, 
unutterably  touching. 

And  everybody  loves  her:  you  will  not 
think  it  foolish  for  them  to  love  her,  once 


you  have  looked  into  her  face.  Every 
one  is  proud  of  her:  the  black  laborers, 
the  brown  marines,  the  market-women, 
the  honnes — all  the  curious  many-color- 
ed population  of  this  quaint  little  town. 
If  they  do  not  wash  her  often,  if  they  do 
not  twine  flowers  about  her  beautiful 
neck  and  lay  bouquets  before  her  white 
feet,  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  very, 
very  lazy,  dreadfully  lazy  (and  everybody 
gets  lazy  sooner  or  later  in  this  climate) ; 
it  is  not  because  their  affection  for  her 
has  grown  the  least  bit  cold.  There  is 
not  one  black  or  brown  or  yellow  mother 
in  all  this  antiquated,  earthquake-shaken 
city  who  does  not  teach  her  baby  to  love 
"Manzelle  'Fifine,"  the  pretty  white  Cre- 
ole girl  who  became  the  bride  of  an  em- 
peror. 

That  is  all  they  know  about  her,  all 
they  care  to  know:  it  is  enough.  To 
their  childish  fancy  she  always  lives,  im- 
mortal in  the.  summer  of  her  beauty,  a 
darling  young  mistress  of  the  olden  time, 
a  fine  white  Creole  lady  to  be  always  pet- 
ted, to  be  -always  revered,  to  be  always 
approached  with  a  smile.  No  doubt  they 
often  greet  her,  on  their  morning  way  to 
the  market — to  fill  their  baskets  with  gro- 
tesque vegetables  and  fantastic  fruit,  with 
golden  and  scarlet  and  azure  fish — salute 
her  in  their  many-vo welled,  caressing 
Creole  speech.  Bo7ijoii\  che! — che  dou- 
doiix,  doudoiix  -  cocotf  For  they  all 
talk  to  themselves  here — I  do  not  know 
w^hy  (even  the  white  settlers  fall  into  the 
habit) — talk  to  themselves  and  to  imagi- 
nary beings,  and  to  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  the  eternal  hills,  like  the  w^omen  of 
the  Kalevala.  And  they  would  lay  down 
their  lazy,  happy  lives  to  save  her  from 
one  wanton  scratch. 

Once  she  needed  all  their  love  very 
much  indeed.  It  was  after  the  fall  of 
the  Second  Empire,  when  Republicanism, 
even  in  Martinique,  was  furious  in  its 
zeal  to  destroy  every  memory  of  the  Na- 
poleons. Even  Manzelle  'Fifine  was  doom- 
ed ;  preparations  were  made  for  her  de- 
struction ;  a  rope  was  fastened  about  her 
Avhite  neck.  But  in  this  torrid,  lazy  land 
all  things  are  done  slowly,  and  the  news 
of  the  design  had  time  to  spread  far  and 
w^ide  before  the  statue  could  be  moved. 

It  was  never  moved.  One  morning  at 
sunrise  the  Radical  workmen,  entering  the 
Savanna,  were  driven  back  by  a  host  of 
turbaned  women, brandishing  axes, hatch- 
ets, cutlasses  borrowed  from  the  planta- 
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tions,  knives  snatched  from  the  market 
stalls.  ''Vide!  hande  salopris!  Oue 
done! — vinifoute  lamain  yonne  fois  as- 
sou  statue-la!  Ou  pas  capah  touche  li ! 
Vide!^''  All  the  passionate  affection  of 
the  slave  for  the  mistress,  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  African  devotion  to  a  fetich, 
thrilled  in  the  wrath  of  tlie  crowed  that 
barred  the  way  against  the  iconoclasts, 
and  held  it  fearlessly — tigerish  and  terri- 
ble. The  black  Radicals  recoiled,  aban- 
doned their  purjDose,  and  left  "  Manzelle 


'Fifine"  to  smile  and  dream  in  peace. 
Then  the  crowd  cut  the  ropes  away,  the 
women  garlanded  their  idol  with  flow- 
ers, wreathed  jasmine  blossoms  about  her 
throat,  heaped  bouquets  before  her  white 
feet.  And  slie  stands  unchanged  in  the 
heart  of  the  drowsy  town,  in  her  circle  of 
towering  palms,  always  smiling  as  in 
reverie,  always  looking  across  the  violet 
sea,  through  the  azure  light,  toward  the 
green  shadows  of  silent  Trois-Islets,  where 
nobody  now  ever  goes. 


MAIWA'S 

BY  II.  RIDE 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  that  we  had 
gone  through,  perhaps,  indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  it — for  I  was  thoroughly  worn 
out — I  slept  that  night  as  soundly  as  poor 
Gobo,  round  whose  crushed  body  the  hy- 
enas would  now  be  prowling.  Rising 
refreshed  at  dawn,  we  went  on  our  way 
toward  Nala's  kraal, which  we  reached  at 
nightfall.  It  is  built  on  open  ground  af- 
ter the  Zulu  fashion,  in  a  ring-fence  and 
with  beehive  huts.  The  cattle  kraal  is 
behind,  and  a  little  to  the  left.  Indeed, 
both  from  their  habits  and  their  talk,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  these  Butiana  belong 
to  that  section  of  the  Bantu  people  which 
since  T'Cliaka's  time  has  been  known  as 
the  Zulu  race. 

We  did  not  see  the  chief  Nala  that 
night.  His  daughter  Maiwa  went  on  to 
his  private  huts  as  soon  as  we  arrived, 
and  very  shortly  afterward  one  of  his 
headmen  came  to  us,  bringing  a  sheep 
and  some  mealies  and  milk  with  him. 
"The  chief  sent  us  greeting,"  he  said,  and 
would  see  us  on  the  morrow.  Meanwhile 
he  was  ordered  to  bring  us  to  a  j^lace  of 
resting,  where  we  and  our  goods  should 
be  safe  and  undisturbed.  Accordingly  he 
led  the  way  to  some  very  good  huts  just 
outside  Nala's  private  enclosure,  and  here 
we  slept  comfortably. 

On  the  morrow  about  eight  o'clock  the 
headman  came  again,  and  said  that  Nala 
requested  that  I  would  visit  him.  Ac- 
cordingly I  folio  wed  him  into  the  private 
enclosure,  and  was  introduced  to  the  chief 
—a  fine-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
very  delicately  shaped  hands  and  feet,  and 
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a  rather  nervous  mouth.  The  chief  was 
seated  on  a  tanned  ox-hide  outside  his  hut. 
By  his  side  was  his  daughter  Maiwa,  and 
round  him,  squatted  on  their  haunches, 
were  some  twenty  headmen  or  Indunas, 
whose  number  was  continually  added  to 
by  fresh  arrivals.  These  men  saluted  me 
as  I  entered,  and  the  chief  rose  and  took 
my  hand,  ordering  a  stool  to  be  brought 
for  me  to  sit  on.  When  this  was  done, 
he  with  much  eloquence  and  native  cour- 
tesy thanked  me  for  protecting  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  painful  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances in  which  she  found  herself  placed, 
and  also  complimented  me  very  highly 
upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
bravery  with  which  I  had  defended  the 
pass  in  the  rocks.  I  answered  in  appro- 
priate terms,  saying  that  it  was  to  Maiwa 
herself  that  thanks  were  due,  for  had  it 
not  been  for  her  warning  and  knowledge 
of  the  country  we  should  not  have  been 
here  to-day,  while  as  to  the  defence  of  the 
pass,  I  was  fighting  for  my  life,  and  that 
put  heart  into  me. 

These  courtesies  concluded,  Nala  called 
upon  his  daughter  Maiwa  to  tell  her  tale 
to  the  headmen,  and  this  she  did  most 
simply  and  effectively.  She  reminded 
them  that  she  had  gone  as  an  unwilling 
bride  to  Wambe ;  that  no  cattle  had  been 
paid  for  her,  because  Wambe  had  threat- 
ened war  if  she  was  not  sent  as  a  free  gift. 
Since  she  had  entered  the  kraal  of  Wambe 
her  days  had  been  days  of  heaviness,  and 
her  nights  nights  of  weeping.  She  had 
been  beaten,  she  had  been  neglected,  and 
made  to  do  the  work  of  a  low-born  wife — 
she,  a  chief's  daughter.  She  had  borne  a 
child,  and  this  was  the  story  of  the  child. 
Then,  amidst  a  dead  silence,  she  told  them 
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the  awful  tale  which  she  had  already  nar- 
rated to  me.  When  she  had  finished,  lier 
hearers  gave  a  loud  ejaculation.  "  OuP'' 
they  said — "oit/  Maiwa,daug'hterof  Nala!" 

"  Ay,"  she  went  on,  with  flashing  eyes — 
"ay;  it  is  true.  My  mouth  is  as  full  of 
truth  as  a  flower  of  honey,  and  for  tears, 
my  eyes  are  like  the  dew  upon  the  grass 
at  dawn.  It  is  true;  I  saw  the  child  die. 
Here  is  the  proof  of  it,  councillors;"  and 
she  drew  forth  the  little  dead  hand,  and 
held  it  hefore  them. 

''Our  they  said  again— "oit.^  it  is  the 
dead  hand." 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "it  is  the  dead 
hand  of  my  dead  child,  and  I  hear  it  with 
me  tliat  I  may  never  forget,  never  for  one 
short  hour,  that  I  live  that  I  may  see 
Wambe  die,  and  be  avenged.  Will  you 
bear  with  it,  my  father,  that  your  daugh- 
ter and  your  daughter's  child  should  be 
so  treated  by  a  Matuku  ?  Will  ye  bear  it, 
men  of  my  own  people  ?" 

"No,"  said  an  old  Induna,  rising;  "it 
is  not  to  be  borne.  Enough  have  we  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  these  Matuku  dogs 
and  their  loud-tongued  cliief.  Let  us  put 
it  to  the  issue." 

"It  is  not  to  be  borne  indeed,"  said 
Nala;  "but  how  can  we  make  head 
against  so  great  a  people  ?" 

"Ask  of  him — ask  of  Macumazahn  the 
wise  white  man,"  said  Maiwa^  pointing  at 
me. 

"How  can  we  overcome  Wambe,  Ma- 
cumazalm  the  hunter?" 

"How  does  the  jackal  overreach  the 
lion,  Nala  ?" 

"By  cleverness,  Macumazahn." 

"So  shall  you  overcome  Wambe,Nala." 

At  this  moment  an  interruption  oc- 
curred. A  man  entered,  and  said  that 
messengers  had  arrived  from  Wambe. 

"  What  is  their  message  ?"  asked  Nala. 
They  come  to  ask  that  thy  daughter 
Maiwa  be  sent  back,  and  with  her  the 
white  hunter." 

"  How  shall  I  make  answer  to  this,  Ma- 
cumazahn |"  said  Nala,  when  the  man  had 
withdrawn. 

"Thus  slialt  thou  answer,"  I  said,  after 
reflection.  "Say  that  the  woman  shall 
be  sent,  and  I  with  her,  and  then  bid  the 
messengers  begone.  Stay;  I  will  hide 
myself  here  in  the  hut,  that  the  men  may 
not  see  me."    And  I  did. 

Shortly  afterward  -through  a  crack  in 
the  hut  I  saw  the  messengers  arrive,  and 
great  truculent-looking  fellows  they  were. 


There  were  four  of  them,  and  they  had 
evidently  travelled  hard.  They  entered 
with  a  swagger,  and  squatted  down  before 
Nala. 

"Your  business,"  said  Nala,  frowning. 

"We  come  from  W^ambe,  bearing  the 
orders  of  Wambe  to  Naia  his  servant," 
answered  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"Speak,"  said  Nala,  with  a  curious 
twitch  of  his  nervous-looking  mouth. 

"These  are  the  words  of  Wambe, ' Send 
back  the  woman,  my  wife,  who  has  run 
away  from  my  kraal,  and  send  with  her 
the  white  man  who  has  dared  to  hunt  in 
my  country  without  my  leave,  and  to 
slay  my  soldiers.'  These  are  the  words 
of  Wambe." 

"And  if  I  say  I  will  not  send  them?" 
asked  Nala. 

"Then  on  behalf  of  Wambe  we  declare 
war  upon'you.  Wambe  will  eat  you  up. 
He  will  wipe  you  out.  Your  kraals  shall 
be  stamped  flat— so;"  and  with  an  expres- 
sive gesture  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
mouth  to  show  how  complete  would  be 
the  annihilation  of  the  chief  who  dared 
to  defy  Wambe. 

"These  are  heavy  words,"  said  Nala. 
"Let  me  think  before  I  give  an  answer." 

Then  followed  a  little  piece  of  acting 
that  was  really  very  creditable  to  the  un- 
tutored savage  mind.  The  heralds  Avith- 
drew,  but  not  out  of  sight,  and  Nala  went 
through  the  show  of  earnestly  consulting 
his  Indunas.  The  girl  Maiwa,  too,  flung 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  appeared  to  weep 
and  implore  his  protection,  while  he  wrung 
his  hands  as  though  in  doubt  and  tribula- 
tion of  mind.  At  length  he  summoned 
the  messengers  to  draw  near,  and  address- 
ed them,  while  Maiwa  sobbed  very  realis- 
tically at  his  side. 

"Wambe  is  a  great  chief,"  said  Nala, 
"and  this  woman  is  his  wife,  whom  he 
has  a  right  to  claim.  She  must  return 
to  liim,  but  her  feet  are  sore  with  walk- 
ing ;  she  cannot  come  now.  In  eight  days 
from  this  day  she  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
kraal  of  Wambe;  I  will  send  her  with  a 
party  of  my  men.  As  for  the  white  hunt- 
er and  his  men,  I  have  naught  to  do  with 
them,  and  cannot  answer  for  their  mis- 
deeds. They  have  wandered  hither  un- 
asked by  me,  and  I  will  deliver  them  back 
whence  they  came,  that  Wambe  may 
judge  them  according  to  his  law.  They 
shall  be  sent  with  the  girl.  For  you,  go 
your  ways.  Food  shall  be  given  you  with- 
out the  kraal,  and  a  present  for  Wambe 
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in  atonement  of  the  ill-doing  of  my  daugh- 
ter.   I  have  spoken." 

At  first  the  herakis  seemed  inclined  to 
insist  upon  Maiwa's  accompanying  them 
tlien  and  there,  but  ultimately,  on  being 
shown  the  swollen  condition  of  her  feet, 
they  gave  up  the  point,  and  departed. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  the  way  T 
emerged  from  the  hut,  and  we  went  on  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  make  our  plans. 
First  of  all,  as  I  was  careful  to  explain  to 
Nala,  I  was  not  going  to  give  him  my 
experience  and  services  for  nothing.  I 
heard  that  Wambe  had  a  stockade  round 
his  kraal  made  of  elephant  tusks.  These 
tusks,  in  the  event  of  our  succeeding  in 
our  enterprise,  I  should  claim  as  my  i^er- 
quisite,  with  the  proviso  that  Nala  should 
furnish  me  with  men  to  carry  them  down 
to  the  coast. 

To  this  modest  request  he  and  the  head- 
men gave  an  unqualified  and  hearty  as- 
sent, the  more  hearty,  perhaps,  because 
they  never  expected  to  finger  them. 

The  next  thing  that  I  stipulated  was 
that  if  we  conquered,  the  white  man  John 
Every  should  be  handed  over  to  me,  to- 
gether with  any  goods  that  he  might 
claim.  His  cruel  captivity  was,  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  only  reason  that  induced 
me  to  join  in  so  hare-brained  an  expedi- 
tion, but  I  was  careful,  from  motives  of 
policy,  to  keep  this  fact  in  the  back- 
ground. Nala  accepted  this  condition. 
My  third  stipulation  was  that  no  women 
or  children  should  be  killed.  This  being 
also  agreed  to,  we  went  on  to  consider 
ways  and  means.  Wambe  was,  it  ap- 
peared, a  very  powerful  petty  chief;  that 
is,  he  could  put  at  least  six  thousand 
fighting  men  into  the  field,  and  always 
had  from  three  to  four  tliousand  collected 
about  his  kraal,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  impregnable.  Nala,  on  the  contrary, 
could  not  at  such  short  notice  collect 
more  than  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  men,  though,  being  of  the  Zulu 
stock,  they  were  of  much  better  stuff  for 
fighting  purposes  than  Wambe's  Matukus. 

These  odds,  though  large,  were  not,  un- 
der the  circumstances, overwhelming.  The 
real  obstacle  to  our  chance  of  success  was 
the  difficulty  of  delivering  a  crushing  as- 
sault against  Wambe's  strong  place.  This 
was,  it  appeared,  fortified  all  round  with 
schanses,  or  stone  walls,  and  contained 
numerous  caves  and  koppies  in  the  hill- 
side and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which 
no  force  had  ever  been  able  to  capture.  It 


was  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  Zulu  mon- 
arch Dingaan.  a  great  Impi  of  that  king's, 
having  penetrated  to  this  district,  had  de- 
livered an  assault  upon  the  kraal,  then 
owned  by  a  forefather  of  Wambe's,  and 
been  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  thousand  men.  Having  thought 
the  question  over,  I  closely  interrogated 
Maiwa  as  to  the  fortifications  and  the  to- 
pographical peculiarities  of  the  spot,  and 
not  without  results.  I  discovered  that  the 
kraal  was  indeed  impregnable  to  a  front 
attack,  but  that  it  was  very  sliglitl  defend- 
ed at  the  rear,  which  ran  up  the  slope 
of  the  mountain — indeed,  only  by  two 
lines  of  stone  walls.  The  reason  of  this 
was  that  the  mountain  is  quite  impassable, 
except  by  one  secret  path,  supposed  to  be 
known  only  to  the  chief  and  his  council- 
lors, and  this  being  so,  it  had  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  fortify  it. 

"Well,"  I  said,  when  she  had  done,  "and 
nov/  as  to  this  secret  path  of  thine,  know- 
est  thou  aught  of  it  ?" 

"Ay,"  she  answered;  "I  am  no  fool, 
Macumazahn.  Knowledge  learned  is  pow- 
er earned.  I  won  the  secret  of  that  path." 

"And  canst  thou  guide  an  Impi  there- 
on, so  that  it  shall  fall  upon  the  town 
from  behind  ?" 

"Yes,  that  can  I  do,  if  only  Wambe's 
people  know  not  that  the  Impi  comes,  for 
if  they  know,  then  can  they  block  the 
way." 

"So,  then,  here  is  my  plan.  Listen, 
Nala,  and  say  if  it  be  good;  or,  if  you 
have  a  better,  show  it  forth.  Let  mes- 
sengers go  out  and  summon  all  thy  Impi, 
that  it  be  gathered  here  on  the  third  day 
from  now.  This  being  done,  let  the 
Impi,  led  by  Maiwa,  march  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  fourth  day,  and  crossing  the 
mountains,  let  it  travel  along  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  till  it  come 
to  the  place  on  the  further  side  of  which  is 
the  kraal  of  Wambe;  that  shall  be  some 
three  days' journey  in  all  [about  120  miles]. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney, let  Maiwa  lead  the  Impi  in  silence  up 
the  secret  path,  so  that  it  comes  to  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  that  is  above  the  Strong 
Place,  and  here  let  it  hide  among  the  rocks. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  sixth  day  from  now,  let 
one  of  the  Indunas  of  Nala  bring  with  him 
two  hundred  men  that  have  guns,  and  take 
me  and  my  men  as  prisoners,  and  take  also 
a  girl  from  among  the  Butiana  people  who 
by  form  and  face  is  like  unto  Maiwa,  and 
bind  her  hands,  and  pass  by  the  road  on 
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wliicli  we  came,  and  througli  the  cutting 
in  the  clilF,  on  to  the  kraal  of  Wambe. 
But  the  men  shall  take  no  shields  or 
plumes  with  them,  only  their  guns  and  one 
short  spear,  and  when  they  meet  the  peo- 
ple of  Wambe,  they  shall  say  that  they 
come  to  give  up  the  woman  and  the  white 
man  and  his  party  to  Wambe,  and  to  make 
atonement  to  Wambe.  So  shall  they  pass 
in  peace,  and  travelling  thus,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day  we  shall  come  to 
the  gates  of  the  place  of  Wambe,  and  nigh 
the  gates  there  is,  so  says  Maiwa,  a  koppie 
very  strong  and  full  of  rocks  and  caves, 
but  having  no  soldiers  thereon  except  in 
time  of  war,  or,  at  tlie  worst,  but  a  few 
such  as  can  easily  be  overpowered. 

"This  being  done,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
must  the  Impi  on  the  mountain  behind  tlie 
town  light  a  fire,  and  put  wet  grass  there- 
on, so  that  the  smoke  goes  up.  Then  at  the 
sight  of  the  smoke  will  we  in  the  koppie 
begin  to  shoot  into  the  town  of  Wambe, 
whereon  all  the  soldiers  Avill  run  to  kill 
us.  But  we  will  hold  our  own,  and  while 
we  fight,  the  Impi  shall  charge  down  the 
mountain-side  and  climb  the  schanses,  and 
put  those  who  defend  them  to  the  assegai, 
and  then,  falling  upon  the  town,  shall  sur- 
prise it,  and  drive  the  soldiers  of  Wambe 
as  the  Avind  blows  the  dead  husks  of  corn. 
This  is  my  plan.    I  have  spoken." 

"  Ou !"  said  Nala ;  "it  is  good;  it  is  very 
good.  The  white  man  is  cleverer  than  a 
jackal.  Yes,  so  shall  it  be,  and  may  the 
Snake  of  the  Butiana  people  stand  up  upon 
its  tail  and  prosper  the  war,  for  so  shall 
we  be  rid  of  Wambe  and  the  tyrannies  of 
Wambe!"' 

After  that  the  girl  Maiwa  stood  up,  and 
once  more  producing  the  dreadful  little 
dried  hand,  made  her  father  and  several 
of  his  head  councillors  swear  by  it  and 
upon  it  that  they  would  carry  out  the 
war  of  vengeance  to  the  bitter  end.  It 
was  a  very  curious  sight  to  see,  and  the 
fight  that  ensued  was,  by-the-way,  thsCre- 
after  known  among  the  tribes  of  that  dis- 
trict as  tKe  "War  of  the  Little  Hand." 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones  for 
us.  Messengers  were  sent  out,  p,nd  every 
available  man  of  the  Butiana  tribe  was 
ordered  up  to  "a  great  dance."  The 
country  was  small,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  some  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  assembled,  with  their  as- 
segais and  shields,  and  a  fine  hardy  troop 
they  were. 

At  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the 


fourth  from  the  departure  of  the  her- 
alds, the  main  Impi  started,  under  the 
command  of  Nala  himself,  who,  knowino- 
that  his  life  and  chieftainship  hung  upon 
the  issue  of  the  struggle,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  be  present  to  direct  it.  With 
them  went  Maiwa,  who  was  to  guide 
them  up  the  secret  path.  Of  course  we 
had  to  give  them  two  days'  start,  as  they 
had  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  rough 
country  to  pass,  including  the  crossing  of 
the  great  mountain  range  which  ran  north 
and  south,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Impi  should  make  a  wide  detour  in  order 
to  escape  detection.  At  length,  however, 
at  dawn  on  the  sixth  day,  I  took  the  road, 
accompanied  by  my  most  unwilling  bear- 
ers, who  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
thus  putting  their  heads  into  the  lion's 
mouth.  Indeed,  it  was  only  the  fear  of 
Nala's  spears,  together  with  a  vague  con- 
fidence in  myself,  that  induced  them  to 
accept  the  adventure.  With  me  also 
were  about  two  hundred  Butianas,  all 
armed  with  guns  of  various  kinds,  for 
many  of  these  people  had  guns,  though 
they^vere  not  very  proficient  in  the  use 
of  them.  But  they  carried  no  shield, 
and  wore  no  head-dress  or  armlets;  in- 
deed, every  w^arlike  appearance  was  care- 
fully avoided.  With  our  party  went  also 
a  sister  of  Maiwa's,  though  by  a  different 
mother,  who  strongly  resembled  her  in 
face  and  form,  and  whose  mission  it  was 
to  personate  the  runaway  wife. 

That  evening  we  camped  upon  the  top 
of  the  cliff  up  which  we  had  so  barely  es- 
caped, and  next  morning  at  the  first  break- 
ing of  the  light  we  rolled  away  the  stones 
with  which  we  had  blocked  the  passage 
some  days  before,  and  descended  to  the 
hill-side  beneath.  Here  the  bodies,  or 
rather  the  skeletons,  of  the  men  who  had 
fallen  before  my  rifle  still  lay  about.  The 
Matuku  soldiers  had  left  their  comrades 
to  be  buried  by  the  vultures.  I  descend- 
ed the  gully  into  w^hich  poor  Gobo  had 
fallen,  and  searched  for  his  body,  but  in 
vain,  although  I  found  the  spot  where  he 
and  the  other  man  had  struck,  together 
with  the  bones  of  the  latter,  which  I 
recognized  by  the  waist -cloth.  Either 
some  beast  of  prey  had  carried  Gobo  otf, 
or  the  Matuku  people  had  disposed  of  his 
remains,  and  also  ©f  my  express  rifle  which 
he  carried.  At  any  rate,  I  never  saw  or 
heard  any  more  of  him. 

Once  in  Wambc's  country,  we  adopted 
a  very  circumspect  method  of  proceeding. 
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About  fifty  men  marched  ahead,  in  loose 
order,  to  guard  against  surprise,  while  as 
many  more  followed  behind.  The  other 
hundred  were  gathered  in  a  bunch  be- 
tween, and  in  the  centre  of  these  men  I 
marched,  together  with  the  girl  who  was 
personating  Maiwa,  and  all  my  bearers. 
We  were  disarmed,  and  some  of  my  men 
were  tied  together,  to  show  that  we  were 
prisoners,  while  the  girl  had  a  blanket 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  moved  along 
with  an  air  of  great  dejection.  We  head- 
ed straight  for  Wambe's  place,  which  was 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  mountain  pass. 

When  we  had  gone  some  five  miles  we 
met  a  party  of  about  fifty  of  Wambe's  sol- 
diers, who  were  evidently  on  the  lookout 
for  us.  They  stopped  us,  and  their  cap- 
tain asked  where  we  were  going.  The 
lieadman  of  our  party  answered  that  he 
was  conveying  Maiwa,  Wambe's  runaway 
wife,  together  with  the  white  hunter  and 
his  men,  to  be  given  up  to  Wambe,  in 
accordance  with  his  command.  The  cap- 
tain then  wanted  to  know  why  we  were 
so  many,  to  which  our  spokesman  replied 
that  I  and  my  men  were  very  desperate 
fellows,  and  that  it  was  feared  that  if  we 
were  sent  with  a  smaller  escort  we  should 
escape,  and  bring  disgrace  and  the  wrath 
of  Wambe  upon  their  tribe.  Thereon 
this  gentleman,  the  Matuku  captain,  be- 
gan to  amuse  himself  at  my  expense,  and 
mock  me,  saying  that  Wambe  Avould 
make  me  -pay  for  the  soldiers  that  I  had 
killed.  He  would  put  me  into  the  "Thing 
that  bites" — in  other  words,  the  lion  trap 
— and  leave  me  there  to  die  like  a  jackal 
caught  by  the  leg.  I  made  no  answer  to 
this,  though  my  wrath  was  great,  but  pre- 
tended to  look  frightened.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  much  pretence  about  it — I  was 
frightened.  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  ours  was  a  most  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  that  it  was  very  possible 
tliat  I  might  make  acquaintance  with  that 
lion  trap  before  I  was  many  days  older. 
However,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  desert 
poor  Every  in  his  misfortune,  so  I  had  to 
go  on,  and  trust  to  Providence,  as  I  have 
so  often  had  to  do  before  and  since. 

And  now  a  fresh  difficulty  arose. 
Wambe's  soldiers  insisted  upon  accompa- 
nying us,  and  what  is  more,  did  all  they 
could  to  urge  us  forward,  as  they  were 
naturally  anxious  to  get  to  the  chief's 
place  before  evening.  But  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  excellent  reasons  for  not 


arriving  till  night  was  closing  in,  since 
we  relied  upon  the  gloom  to  cover  our 
advance  upon  the  koppie  which  com- 
manded the  town.  Finally  they  got  so 
importunate  that  we  had  to  flatly  refuse 
to  move  faster,  alleging  as  a  reason  that 
the  girl  was  tired.  They  did  not  accept 
this  excuse  in  good  part,  and  at  one  time 
I  thought  that  we  should  have  come  to 
blows,  for  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
Butianas  and  Matukus.  At  last,  how- 
ever, either  from  motives  of  policy  or  be- 
cause they  were  so  evidently  outnumber- 
ed, they  gave  in,  and  suffered  us  to  go  our 
own  pace.  I  earnestly  wished  that  they 
would  have  added  to  the  obligation  by 
going  theirs,  but  this  they  absolutely  de- 
clined to  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  ac- 
companied us  every  foot  of  the  way,  keep- 
ing up  a  running  fire  of  allusions  to  the 
"Thing  that  bites"  that  jarred  upon  my 
nerves  and  discomposed  my  temper. 

About  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  a  neck  or  ridge  of  stony 
ground,  whence  we  could  plainly  see 
Wambe's  town,  lying  some  six  or  seven 
miles  away,  and  three  thousand  feet  be- 
neath us.  The  town  is  built  in  a  val- 
ley, with  the  exception  of  Wambe's  own 
kraal;  that  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
some  caves  upon  the  slope  of  the  oppos- 
ing mountains,  over  which  I  hoped  to  see 
our  Impi's  spears  come  flashing  in  the 
morrow's  light.  Even  from  where  w^e 
stood  it  was  easy  to  see  how  strongly  the 
place  was  fortified  with  schanses  and 
stone  walls,  and  how  difficult  of  approach. 
Indeed,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  quite  impregnable  to  a  force  op- 
erating without  cannon,  and  even  cannon 
would  not  make  much  impression  on  rocks 
and  stony  koppies  filled  with  caves. 

Then  came  the  descent  of  the  pass,  and 
an  arduous  business  it  w^as,  for  the  path — 
if  it  may  be  called  a  path — was  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  huge  water-worn  bowl- 
ders, from  the  one  to  the  other  of  which 
w^e  had  to  jump  like  so  many  grasshop- 
pers. It  took  us  two  hours  to  get  down, 
and  travelling  through  that  burning  sun, 
when  at  last  we  did  reach  the  bottom,  I, 
for  one,  was  pretty  nearly  played  out. 
Shortly  afterward,  just  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  we  came  to  the  first  line  of  fortifi- 
cations, which  consisted  of  a  triple  stone 
wall  pierced  by  a  gateway  so  narrow  that 
a  man  could  hardly  squeeze  through  it. 
We  passed  this  without  question,  being 
accompanied  by  Wambe's  soldiers.  Then 
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came  a  belt  of  land  three  liundred  paces 
or  more  in  widtli,  very  rocky  and  broken, 
and  having"  no  liuts  upon  it.  It  was  in 
liollows  in  tills  belt  that  the  cattle  were 
kraaled  in  case  of  danger.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  were  more  fortifications,  and  an- 
other small  gateway  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted V,  and  just  beyond  and  through  it 
I  saw  tlie  koppie  we  had  planned  to  seize 
looming  uj)  against  the  line  of  mountains 
behind.  As  we  went  I  whispered  my  sug- 
gestions to  our  captain,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  second  gateway  he  halted  the 
cavalcade,  and  addressing  the  captain  of 
Wambe's  soldiers,  said  that  we  would 
wait  here  till  we  received  Wambe's  word 
to  enter  the  town. 

The  other  man  said  that  that  was  well, 
only  he  must  hand  over  the  prisoners  to 
be  taken  up  to  the  chief's  kraal,  for  Wam- 
be  was  "hungry  to  begin  upon  them," 
and  his  "heart  desired  to  see  the  white 
man  at  rest  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
sleep"  ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  surely  he 
would  welcome  her.  Our  leader  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  this  thing,  because 
his  orders  were  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to 
Wambe  at  Wambe's  own  kraal,  and  they 
might  not  be  broken.  How  could  he  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners 
if  he  let  them  out  of  his  hand  ?  No;  they 
would  wait  there  till  Wambe's  word  was 
brought. 

To  this,  after  some  demur,  the  other 
man  consented,  and  departed,  remarking 
that  he  would  soon  be  back.  As  he  pass- 
ed me  he  called  out,  with  a  sneer,  point- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  to  the  fading  red  in  the 
western  sky,  "Look  your  last  upon  the 
light,  white  man,  for  the  'Thing  that  bites' 
lives  in  the  dark." 

Next  day  it  so  happened  that  I  shot  this 
man,  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  that  he 
is  about  the  only  human  bein^  who  has 
come  to  harm  at  my  hands  for  whom  I 
do  not  feel  sincere  sorrow  and,  in  a  de- 
gree, remorse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ATTACK. 

Just  where  we  halted  ran  a  little  stream 
of  water.  I  looked  at  it,  and  an  idea  struck 
me.  Probably  there  would  be  no  water 
on  the  koppie.  I  suggested  this  to  our 
captain,  and  acting  on  the  hint,  he  directed 
all  the  men  to  drink  what  they  could,  and 
also  to  fill  the  seven  or  eight  cooking  pots 


which  we  had  with  us  with  water.  Then 
came  the  crucial  moment.  How  were  we 
to  get  possession  of  the  koppie  ?  When 
our  captain  asked  me,  I  said  that  I  thought 
we  had  better  march  up  and  take  it,  and 
this  accordingly  we  went  on  to  do.  When 
we  came  to  the  narrow  gateway,  we  were, 
as  I  expected,  stopped  by  two  soldiers  who 
were  on  guard  there,  and  asked  our  busi- 
ness. The  captain  answered  that  we  had 
changed  our  mind,  and  would  follow  on 
to  Wambe's  kraal.  The  soldiers  said  no ; 
we  must  now  wait. 

To  this  we  replied  by  pushing  them  to 
one  side,  and  marching  in  single  file 
through  the  gateway,  which  was  not  dis- 
tant more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
kopi^ie.  While  we  were  getting  through, 
the  men  we  had  pushed  away  ran  toward 
the  town,  calling  for  assistance — a  call  that 
w^as  promptly  responded  to,  for  in  anoth- 
er minute  we  made  out  scores  of  armed 
men  running  hard  in  our  direction.  So 
we  ran  too,  for  the  koppie.  As  soon  as 
they  understood  what  we  were  after,  which 
they  did  not  at  first,  owing  to  the  dimness 
of  the  light^  they  did  their  level  best  to 
get  to  the  koppie  before  us.  But  we  had 
the  start  of  them,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  unfortunate  man,  who  stumbled 
and  fell,  we  were  well  on  to  it  before  they 
arrived.  This  man  they  captured,  and 
when  fighting  began  on  the  following 
morning,  and  he  refused  to  give  any  in- 
formation, they  killed  him.  Luckily  they 
had  no  time  to  torture  him,  or  they  would 
certainly  have  done  so,  for  these  Matuku 
people  are  very  fond  of  torturing  their 
enemies. 

When  we  reached  the  koppie,  the  base 
of  which  covered  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  soldiers  who  had  been  trying  to 
cut  us  off  halted, for  they  knew  the  strength 
of  the  position.  This  gave  us  a  few  min- 
utes, before  the  light  had  quite  vanished, 
to  reconnoitre  the  place.  We  found  that 
it  was  unoccupied,  fortified  with  a  regu- 
lar labyrinth  of  stone  walls,  and  contain- 
ed three  large  caves  and  some  smaller 
ones.  The  next  business  was  to  post  the 
men  to  such  advantage  as  time  would  al- 
low. My  own  men  I  was  careful  to  put 
right  at  the  top.  They  were  perfectly 
useless  from  terror,  and  what  I  feared  was 
that  they  might  try  to  escape  and  give  in- 
formation of  our  plans  to  Wambe.  So  I 
watched  them  like  the  apple-  of  my  eye, 
telling  them  that  should  they-  dare  to  stir 
they  would  be  shot. 
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Then  it  grew  quite  dark,  and  presently 
out  of  the  darkness  I  heard  a  voice;  it 
was  tliat  of  the  leader  of  tlie  soldiers  wlio 
liad  escorted  us,  calling  to  us  to  come 
down.  We  replied  that  it  was  too  darlc 
to  move;  we  sliould  liit  our  feet  against 
the  stones.  He  insisted  upon  our  de- 
scending, and  we  flatly  refused,  saying 
that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
us,  we  would  fire.  After  that,  as  they 
had  no  real  intention  of  attacking  us  in 
the  dark,  the  men  withdrew,  but  we  saw 
from  the  watch  fires  that  were  lit  around 
that  they  were  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon 
our  position. 

That  night  was  a  wearing  one,  for  we 
never  quite  knew  how  the  situation  was 
going  to  develop.  Fortunately  we  had 
some  cooked  food  with  us,  so  we  did  not 
starve.  It  was,  however,  lucky  that  we 
had  drunk  our  fill  before  coming  up,  for, 
as  I  had  anticipated,  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  water  on  the  ko])pie. 

At  length  the  night  wore  away,  and 
with  the  first  tinge  of  light  I  began  to  go 
my  rounds,  and  stumbling  along  the 
stony  paths,  make  things  as  ready  as  I 
could  for  the  attack,  which  I  felt  sure 
would  be  delivered  before  we  were  two 
hours  older.  The  men  were  cramped 
and  cold,  and  consequently  low-spirited, 
but  I  exhorted  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  bidding  them  remember  the  race 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  not  show 
the  white  featlier  to  a  crowd  of  Matuku 
dogs.  At  length  it  began  to  grow  light, 
and  presently  I  saw  long  columns  of  men 
advancing  toward  the  ko])pie.  They  halt- 
ed, under  cover,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  just  as  the 
dawn  broke,  a  herald  came  forward  and 
called  to  us.  Our  captain  stood  up  upon 
a  rock  and  answered  him, 

"These  are  the  words  of  Wambe,"  he 
said.  "Come  forth  from  tbe  koppie  and 
give  over  the  evil-doers,  and  go  in  peace, 
or  stay  on  the  koppie  and  be  slain." 

"It  is  too  early  to  come  forth  as  yet," 
answered  our  man,  in  fine  diplomatic 
style.  "  When  the  sun  sucks  up  the  mist, 
then  will  we  come  forth.  Our  limbs  are 
stiff  with  cold."  > 

"Come  forth  even  now,"  said  the  her- 
ald. 

"Not  if  I  know  it,  my  boy,"  said  I  to 
myself;  but  the  captain  roi)lied  that  he 
would  come  out  when  he  thought  proper, 
and  not  ])efore. 

"Then  make  ready  to  die,"  said  the  her- 


ald, for  all  the  world  like  the  villain  of  a 
transpontine  piece,  and  stalked  majesti- 
cally back  to  the  soldiers. 

I  made  my  final  arrangements,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  the  mountain  crest,  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so  away,  from  which 
the  mist  was  now  beginning  to  lift,  but  no 
column  of  smoke  could  I  see.  I  whistled, 
for  if  the  attacking  force  had  been  delay- 
ed or  made  any  mistake,  our  position  was 
likely  to  grow  pretty  warm.  We  had 
barely  enough  water  to  wet  the  mouths 
of  the  men,  and  when  once  that  was  fin- 
ished we  could  not  hold  the  place  for  long 
in  the  burning  sun. 

At  length,  just  as  the  sun  rose  in  glory 
over  the  heights  behind  us,  the  Matuku 
soldiers,  of  whom  some  fifteen  hundred 
were  now  assembled,  set  up  a  queer  whis- 
tling noise,  .which  ended  in  a  chant. 
Next  some  sliots  were  fired  (for  the  Ma- 
tuku had  a  few  guns),  but  without  effect, 
though  one  bullet  passed  just  by  a  man's 
head.  "  Now  they  are  going  to  begin,"  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  I  was  not  far 
wrong,  for  in  another  minute  the  body  of 
men  divided  jnto  three  companies,  each 
about  fiv^ hundred  strong,  and,  heralded 
by  a  running  fire,  charged  at  us  on  three 
sides.  Our  men  were  now  all  well  under 
cover,  and  the  fire  did  us  no  harm.  I 
mounted  on  a  rock,  so  as  to  command 
a  view  of  as  much  of  the  koppie  and  plain 
as  possible,  and  yelled  to  our  men  to  re- 
serve their  fire  till  I  gave  the  word,  and 
then  to  shoot  low,  and  load  as  quickly  as 
possible,  I  knew  that,  like  all  natives, 
they  were  sure  to  be  execrable  shots,  and 
that  they  were  armed  with  weapons  made 
out  of  old  gas-pipes,  so  the  only  chance  of 
doing  execution  was  to  let  the  enemy  get 
right  on  to  us. 

On  they  came  with  a  rush.  They  were 
within  eighty  yards  now,  and  as  they 
drew  near  the  point  of  attack,  I  observed 
that  they  closed  their  ranks,  which  was 
so  much  the  better  for  us, 

"Shall  we  not  fire,  my  father  ?"  sung 
out  the  cax)tain, 

"  No — confound  you  !"  I  answered, 

"  Sixty  yards  —  fifty  —  forty  —  thirty. 
Fire,  you  scoundrels!"  I  yelled,  setting 
the  example  hy  letting  off  both  barrels  of 
my  elephant  gun  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  company  opposite  to  me. 

Instantly  the  ])lace-i'ang  with  the  dis- 
charge (^f  t  w  o  li  u  n  dred  a  n  d  od  d  g  u  n  s ,  w  h  i  1  e 
the  air  was  torn  by  the  passage  of  every 
sort  of  missile,  from  iron  pot  legs  down  to 
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slugs  and  pebbles  coated  witli  lead.  The 
result  was  very  prompt.  The  Matukus 
were  so  near  that  we  could  not  miss  them, 
and  at  thirty  yards  a  lead-coated  stone  out 
of  ag^as-pipe  is  as  effective  as  a  Martini  rifle, 
or  more  so.  Over  rolled  the  attacking 
soldiers  by  the  dozen,  while  the  survivors, 
fairly  frightened,  took  to  their  heels.  We 
plied  them  with  shot  till  they  were  out 
of  range;  I  made  it  very  warm  for  them 
with  the  elephant  gun  by  the  way,  and 
then  we  loaded  up  in  quite  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  for  we  had  not  lost  a  man, 
whereas  I  could  count  more  than  fifty 
dead  and  wounded  Matukus.  The  only 
thing  that  damped  my  ardor  was  that, 
stare  as  I  would,  I  could  see  no  column 
of  smoke  upon  the  mountain  ci'est. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  any  further 
steps  were  taken  against  us.  Then  the 
attacking  force  adopted  different  tactics. 
Seeing  that  it  was  very  risky  to  try  to 
rush  us  in  dense  masses,  they  opened  out 
into  skirmishing  order,  and  ran  across  the 
open  space  in  lots  of  five  and  six.  As  it 
happened,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  koppie 
the  ground  broke  away  a  little  in  such 
fashion  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  search  it  effectually  with  our  fire. 
On  the  hither  side  of  this  dip  Wambe's 
soldiers  were  now  congregating  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Of  course  we  did 
them  as  much  damage  as  we  could  while 
they  were  running  across,  but  this  sort  of 
work  requires  good  shots,  and  that  was 
just  what  we  had  not  got.  Another 
thing  was  that  so  many  of  our  men  would 
insist  upon  letting  off  the  things  they 
called  guns  at  every  little  knot  of  the 
enemy  that  ran  across.  Thus  the  first 
few  lots  were  indeed  practically  swept 
away,  but  after  that,  as  it  took  a  long 
while  to  load  the  gas-pipes  and  old  flint 
muskets,  those  who  followed  got  across  in 
comparative  safety.  For  my  own  part,  I 
fired  away  with  the  elephant  gun  and  re- 
peating carbine  till  they  grew  almost  too 
hot  to  hold,  but  my  individual  efforts 
could  do  nothing  to  stop  such  a  rush,  or 
perceptibly  lessen  the  number  of  our  ene- 
mies. At  length  there  were  at  least  a 
tliousand  men  crowded  into  the  dip  of 
the  ground  within  a  few  yards  of  us, 
whence  those  of  them  who  had  guns  kept 
up  a  continued  fusillade  upon  the  koppie. 
They  killed  two  of  my  bearers  in  this 
way  and  wounded  a  third,  for,  being  at 
the  top  of  the  koppie,  these  men  were 
most  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  dip  at 


its  base.  Seeing  that  the  situation  was 
growing  most  serious,  I  at  length,  by  the 
dint  of  threats  and  entreaties,  persuaded 
the  majority  of  our  people  to  cease  firing 
useless  shots,  to  reload  and  prepare  for  the 
rush.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so  when  the 
enemy  came  for  us  with  a  roar.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  should  never  have 
believed  that  Matukus  had  it  in  them  to 
make  such  a  determined  charge.  A  large 
party  rushed  round  the  base  of  the  koppie 
and  attacked  us  in  flank,  while  the  others 
swarmed  wherever  they  could  get  a  foot- 
hold, so  that  we  were  taken  on  every  side. 

FireP''  I  cried;  and  we  did,  with  ter- 
rible effect.  Many  of  their  men  fell,  but 
though  we  checked,  we  could  not  stop 
them.  They  closed  up,  and  rushed  the 
first  fortiflcation,  killing  a  good  number  of 
its  defenders.  It  was  almost  all  cold-steel 
work  now,  for  we  had  no  time  to  reload, 
and  that  suited  the  Butiana  habits  of  fight- 
ing well  enough,  for  the  stabbing  assegai 
was  a  weapon  which  they  understood. 
Those  of  our  people  who  escaped  from  the 
first  line  of  walls  took  refuge  in  the 
second,  where  I  stood  myself,  encouraging 
them,  and  here  the  fight  raged  fiercely. 
Occasionally  parties  of  the  enemy  would 
force  a  passage,  only  to  perish  on  the 
hither  side  beneath  the  Butiana  spears. 
But  still  they  kept  it  up,  and  I  saw  that, 
fight  as  we  would,  we  were  doomed.  We 
were  altogether  outnumbered,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  fresh  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  pouring  across  the  plain  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  assailants.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  direct  a  retreat  into  the  caves, 
and  there  expire  in  a  manner  as  heroic 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  while 
mentally  lamenting  my  hard  fate,  and  re- 
flecting on  my  sins,  I  fought  away  like  a 
fiend.  It  was  then,  I  remember,  that  I 
shot  my  friend  the  captain  of  our  escort 
of  the  previous  day.  He  had  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  making  a  vicious  dig  at 
my  stomach  with  a  spear  (which  I  suc- 
cessfully dodged),  shouted  out,  or  rather 
began  to  shout  out,  one  of  his  unpleasant 
allusions  to  the  "  Tlung  that—"  He  nev- 
er got  as  far  as  "bites,"  because  I  shot 
him  after  "that." 

Well,  the  game  was  about  up.  Al- 
ready I  saw  one  man  throw  down  his 
spear  in  token  of  surrender — which  act  of 
cowardice  cost  him  his  life,  by-the-way 
— when  suddenly  a  shout  arose. 

"Look  at  the  mountain!"  they  cried; 
"there  is  an  Impi  on  the  mountain-side." 
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I  glanced  up,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
about  half-way  down  the  mountain,  n ear- 
ing the  first  fortification,  the  long-})lumed 
double  line  of  Nala's  warriors  were  rush- 
ing down  to  battle,  the  bright  light  of  the 
morning  glancing  on  their  spears.  After- 
ward we  discovered  tliat  the  reason  of 
their  delay  was  that  they  had  been  stopped 
by  a  river  in  flood,  and  could  not  reach 
the  mountain  crest  by  dawn.  When  they 
did  reach  it,  however,  they  instantly  saw 
that  the  fight  was  already  going  on — was 
"in  flower,"  as  they  put  it — and  so  ad- 
vanced at  once  without  waiting  to  light 
fires. 

Meanwhile  they  had  been  observed 
from  the  town,  and  parties  of  soldiers  were 
charging  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  to 
occupy  the  schanses  and  the  second  line 
of  fortifications  behind  tliem.  The  first 
line  they  did  not  now  attempt  to  reach 
or  defend:  Nala  pressed  them  too  close. 
But  they  got  to  the  schanses  or  pits  pro- 
tected with  stone  walls,  and  constructed  to 
hold  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  men,  and 
soon  began  to  open  fire  from  them  and 
from  isolated  rocks.  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  placed 
to  the  north  and  south.  Already  they 
were  crowded  wdtli  hundreds  of  fugitive 
women  and  children  flying  to  the  rocks 
and  caves  for  shelter  from  the  foe.  As 
for  ourselves,  the  appearance  of  Nala's 
Impi  produced  a  wonderful  change  for 
the  better  in  our  position.  Tlie  soldiers 
attacking  us,  realizing  that  the  town  was 
being  assailed  from  the  rear,  simply  turn- 
ed, and  clambering  down  the  koppie, 
streamed  off  to  protect  their  homes  against 
this  new  enemy.  In  five  minutes  there 
was  not  a  man  left  except  those  who 
would  move  no  more,  or  were  too  sorely 
wounded  to  escape.  I  felt  inclined  to 
ejaculate  Saved  like  the  gentleman  in 
tlie  play,  but  did  not,  because  the  occasion 
was  too  serious.  What  I  did  do  was  to 
muster  all  the  men  and  reckon  up  our 
losses.  They  amounted  to  fifty-one  killed 
and  wounded,  sixteen  men  having  been 
killed  outright.*  Then  I  sent  men  witli 
the  cooking  pots  to  the  stream  for  water, 
and  we  drank.  This  done,  I  set  my  bear- 
ers, as  being  the  most  useless  part  of  the 
community  from  a  fighting  point  of  view, 
to  the  task  of  attending  the  injured,  and 
turned  to  watch  the  fray. 

By  tliis  time  Nala's  Impi  had  climbed 
the  first  line  of  foi'tifications  without  o})- 
position,  and  was  advancing  in  a  long 


line  upon  the  schanses  or  pits  which 
were  scattered  about  between  it  and  the 
second  line,  singing  a  war  chant  as  it 
came.  Presently  puffs  of  smoke  began 
to  start  from  the  schanses,  and  with  my 
glasses  I  could  see  several  of  our  men 
falling  over.  Then,  as  they  came  oppo- 
site a  schanse,  that  portion  of  the  long 
line  of  warriors  would  thicken  up  and 
charge  it  with  a  wild  i^ush.  I  could  clear- 
ly see  them  leap  on  to  the  walls  and  van- 
ish into  the  depths  beneath,  some  of  their 
number  falling  backward  on  each  oc- 
casion, shot  or  stabbed  to  death.  Next 
would  come  another  act  Jn  the  tragedy. 
Out  from  the  hither  side  of  the  schanse 
would  pour  such  of  its  defenders  as  were 
left  alive,  i^erhaps  three  or  four,  and  per- 
haps a  dozen,  running  for  dear  life,  with 
the  war-dogs-  on  their  tracks.  One  by 
one  they  would  be  caught,  then  up  flash- 
ed the  great  spear,  and  down  fell  the  pur- 
sued, dead.  I  saw  ten  of  our  men  leap 
into  one  large  schanse, but  though  I  watch- 
ed for  some  time,  nobody  came  out.  Af- 
terward we  inspected  the  place,  and  found 
these  all  dead. -together  with  twenty-three 
Matukus.  Neither  side  would  give  in,  and 
they  had  fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

At  last  they  neared  the  second  line  of 
fortifications,  behind  which  the  whole  re- 
maining Matuku  force,  numbering  some 
two  thousand  men,  was  rapidly  assem- 
bling. One  little  pause  to  get  their  breath, 
and  they  came  at  it  with  a  rush,  and  a 
long  wild  shout  of  ' ' Bulala  MatiikiC^  (Kill 
the  Matuku)  that  went  right  through  me. 
Then  came  an  answering  shout,  and  the 
sounds  of  heavy  firing,  and  presently  I 
saw  our  men  retreating,  somewhat  fewer 
in  numbers  than  they  had  advanced. 
Their  welcome  had  been  a  warm  one,  for 
the  Matuku  fight  splendidly  behind  Avails. 

This  decided  me  that  it  was  necessary  to 
create  a  diversion.  If  we  did  not  do  so,  it 
seemed  very  probable  that  we  should  be 
worsted,  after  all.  I  called  to  the  captain 
bf  our  little  force,  and  rapidly  put  the  po- 
sition before  him.  Seeing  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  he  agi-eed  with  me  that  we 
must  risk  it,  and  m  two  minutes  more  we 
were,  with  the  exception  of  my  own  men, 
whom  I  left  to  guard  the  wounded,  trot- 
ting across  the  open  space,  and  through 
the  deserted  town,  toward  the  spot  where 
the  struggle  was  taking^place,  some  seven 
hundred  yards  away.  In  seven  or  eight 
minutes  we  reached  a  group  of  huts — it 
was  a  headman's  kraal,  that  was  situated 
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about  a  hundred  and  twenty  j^ards  behind 
the  fortified  wall — and  took  possession  of 
it  unobserved.  The  enemy  Avas  too  much 
engaged  with  the  foe  in  front  of  them  to 
notice  us,  and  besides,  the  broken  ground 
rose  in  a  hog-back  shape  between.  There 
Ave  waited  a  minute  or  two  and  recover- 
ed our  breath,  while  I  gave  my  directions. 
So  soon  as  we  heard  the  Butiana  Impi  be- 
gin to  charge  again,  we  were  to  run  out 
in  line  to  the  brow  of  the  hog-back,  and 
pour  our  fire  into  the  mass  of  the  defend- 
ers behind  the  wall.  Then  the  guns  were 
to  be  throw^n  down,  and  we  must  charge 
with  the  assegai.  We  had  no  shields,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped ;  there  Avould  be 
no  time  to  reload  the  guns,  and  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  enemy  should 
be  disconcerted  at  the  moment  that  the 
main  attack  Avas  delivered. 

The  men,  who  were  as  plucky  a  set  of 
felloAvs  as  ever  I  saw,  and  Avhose  blood 
was  now  thoroughly  up,  consented  to 
this  scheme,  though  I  could  see  that  the,y 
thought  it  rather  a  large  order,  as  indeed  I 
did  myself.  But  I  knew  that  if  the  Impi 
Avas  driven  back  a  second  time  the  game 
Avould  be  up,  and  for  me,  at  any  rate,  it 
Avould  be  a  case  of  the  "Thing  that  bites," 
and  this  sure  and  certain  knowledge  fill- 
ed my  breast  with  valor. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Presently 
we  heard  the  Butiana  war-song  swelling 
loud  and  long.  They  had  commenced 
their  attack.  I  made  a  sign,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  headed  by  my- 
self, poured  out  of  the  kraal,  and  getting 
into  a  rough  line,  ran  up  the  fifty  or  six- 
ty yards  of  slope  that  intervened  between 
ourselves  and  the  crest  of  the  hog-backed 
ridge.  In  thirty  seconds  we  Avere  there, 
and  immediately  beyond  us  was  the  main 
body  of  the  Matuku  host,  waiting  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy  with  guns  and 
spears.  Even  now  they  did  not  see  us, 
so  intent  Avere  they  upon  the  coming  at- 
tack. I  signed  to  my  men  to  take  careful 
aim,  and  suddenly  called  out  to  them  to 
fire,  which  they  did  Avith  a  will,  dropping 
thirty  or  forty* Matukus. 

'  Charge r'' 1  sliouted  again,  throwing 
down  my  smoking  rifle,  and  drawing  my 
revolver,  an  exami)le  Avhich  they  follow- 
ed, snatching  up  their  spears  from  the 
g)'ound  where  they  had  placed  them 
while  they  fired.  The  men  set  up  a  sav- 
ag(i  whoop,  and  Ave  started.  I  saw  the 
Matuku  soldiers  wheel  round  in  hundreds, 
utterly  taken  aback  at  this  new  develop- 


ment of  the  situation.  And  looking  over 
them,  before  we  had  gone  twenty  yards,  I 
saw  something  else.  For  of  a  sudden,  as 
though  they  had  risen  from  the  earth, 
there  appeared  above  the  wall  hundreds 
of  great  spears,  followed  by  hundreds  of 
savage  faces  shadowed  Avith  drooping' 
plumes.  With  a  yell  they  sprang  upon 
the  Avail,  shaking  their  broad  shields,  and 
Avith  a  yell  they  bounded  from  it  straight 
into  our  astonished  foes. 

Crash!  we  were  in  them  now,  and 
fighting  like  demons.  Crash!  from  the 
other  side.  Nala's  Impi  Avas  at  its  work, 
and  still  the  spears  and  plumes  appear- 
ed for  a  moment  against  the  brown 
background  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
sprang  down  and  rushed  like  a  storm 
upon  the  foe.  The  great  mob  of  men 
turned  this  Avay  and  turned  that  Avay, 
astonished,  bewildered,  overborne  by 
doubt  and  terror.  Meanwhile  the  slayers, 
stayed  not  their  hands,  and  on  every  side 
spears  flashed,  and  the  fierce  shout  of  tri- 
umph Avent  up  to  heaven.  There,  too,  on 
the  wall  stood  Maiwa,  a  white  garment 
streaming  from"  her  shoulders,  an  assegai 
in  her  hand,  her  breast  heaving,  her  ej^es. 
flashing.  Above  all  the  din  of  battle  I 
could  catch  the  tones  of  her  clear  voice 
as  she  urged  the  soldiers  on  to  victory. 
But  victory  was  not  yet.  Wambe's  sol- 
diers gathered  themselves  together  and 
bore  our  men  back  hy  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.  They  began  to  give,  then  once 
more  tlie}^  rallied,  and  the  fight  hung 
doubtfully. 

"Slay,  you  war  whelps!"  cried  Maiwa. 
from  the  wall.  "Are  you  afraid,  you 
women,  you  chicken  -  hearted  Avomen  ? 
Strike  home,  or  die  like  dogs!  What — 
you  give  way!  Follow  me,  children  of 
Nala!"  And  Avitli  one  wild,  long  cry  she 
lea))t  from  the  Avail  as  leaps  a  stricken 
antelope,  and  holding  the  spear  poised  on 
high,  rushed  right  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fray.  The  warriors  saw  her,  and  raised 
-such  a  shout  that  it  echoed  like  thunder 
against  the  mountains.  They  massed  to- 
gether, and  following  the  flutter  of  her 
white  robe,  crashed  into  the  dense  heart 
of  the  foe.  Down  Avent  the  Matuku  be- 
fore them  like  trees  before  a  whirlwind. 
Nothing  could  stand  before  such  a  rush 
as  that.  It  was  as  the  rush  of  a  torrent, 
bursting  its  banks.  A!ll  along  their  line 
swept  the  wild,  desperate  charge,  and 
there,  straight  in  the  fore-front  of  the  bat- 
tle, still  waved  the  white  robe  of  Maiwa. 
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Then  they  broke,  and  stricken  with  ut- 
ter panic,  Wambe's  soldiers  streamed 
away,  a  scattered  crowd  of  fugitives,  while 
after  them  thundered  the  footfall  of  the 
victors. 

The  fight  was  over;  we  had  won  the 
day;  and  for  my  part  I  sat  down  upon  a 
stone  and  wiped  my  forehead,  thanking- 


Providence  that  I  had  lived  to  see  the  end 
of  it.  Twenty  minutes  later,  Nala's  war- 
riors began  to  return,  panting.  "  Wam- 
be's  soldiers  had  taken  to  the  bush  and 
the  caves,"  they  said,  "where  they  had 
not  thought  it  safe  to  follow  them,"  add- 
ing, significantly,  that  many  had  stopped 
on  the  way. 

I  was  utterly  dazed,  and  now  that  the 
fight  was  over,  my  energy  seemed  to  have 
left  me,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention, 
till  presently  I  was  aroused  by  somebody 
calling  me  by  my  name.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  that  it  was  the  chief  Nala  himself, 
who  was  bleeding  from  a  flesh  wound  in 


his  arm.  By  his  side  stood  Maiwa,  pant- 
ing, but  unhurt,  and  wearing  the  same 
proud  and  terrifying  air. 

"They  are  gone,  Macumazahn,"  said 
the  chief;  "there  is  little  to  fear  from 
them;  their  heart  is  broken.  But  where 
is  Wambe,  the  chief ;  and  where  is  the 
white  man  thou  earnest  to  save  ?" 


"I  know  not,"  I  answered. 

Close  to  where  we  stood  lay  a  Matuku, 
a  young  man  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  fiesliy  part  of  the  calf.  It  was  a  tri- 
fling wound,  but  it  prevented  him  from 
running  away. 

"Say,  thou  dog,"  said  Nala,  stalking 
up  to  him,  and  shaking  his  red  spear  in 
his  face—"  say,  where  is  Wambe  ?  Speak, 
or  I  slay  thee.  Was  he  with  the  sol- 
diers ?" 

"Nay,  lord,  I  know  not,"  groaned  tlie 
terrified  man.  "He  fought  not  with  us. 
Wambe  has  no  stomach  for  fighting. 
Perchance  he  is  in  his  kraal  yonder,  or  in 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MAIWA    IS  AVENGED. 

The  Impi  formed  up.  Alas!  an  hour 
before,  it  had  been  stronger  by  a  third 
than  it  was  now.  Then  Nala  detached 
two  hundred  men  to  collect  and  attend  to 
the  injured,  and  at  my  suggestion  issued 
a  stringent  order  that  none  of  the  ene- 
my's wounded,  and  above  all  no  women 
or  children,  were  to  be  killed,  as  is  the 
savage  custom  among  African  natives. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  send  word  to  their  women  that  they 
might  come  in  to  nurse  them,  and  fear  no- 
thing, for  Nala  made  war  upon  Wambe 
the  tyrant,  and  not  on  the  Matuku  tribe. 
Then  we  started  with  some  four  hundred 
men  for  the  chief's  kraal.  Very  soon  we 
Avere  there.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  placed 
asrainst  the  mountain-side,  but  within  the 
fortified  lines,  and  did  not  cover  more 
than  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  alto- 
gether. Outside  was  a  tidy  reed  fence, 
within  which,  neatly  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circular line,  stood  the  huts  of  the  chief's 
principal  wives.  Maiwa  of  course  knew 
every  inch  of  the  kraal,  f6r  she  had  lived 
in  it,  and  led  us  straight  to  the  entrance. 


We  peeped  through  the  gateway.  Not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen.  There  were  the  huts, 
and  there  was  the  clear  open  space,  floor- 
ed with  a  concrete  of  lime,  on  which  the 
sun  beat  fiercely,  but  nobody  could  we  see 
or  hear. 

"The  jackal  has  gone  to  earth,"  said 
Maiwa.  He  will  be  in  the  cave  behind 
his  hut,"  and  she  pointed  with  her  spear 
toward  another  small  and  semicircular  en- 
closure, over  which  a  large  hut  was  visi- 
ble, that  had  the  cliff  itself  for  a  back- 
ground. I  stared  at  this  fence.  By  George, 
it  was  true!  —  it  was  entirely  made  of 
tusks  of  ivory  planted  in  the  ground,  with 
their  points  bending  outward.  The  small- 
est ones,  though  none  were  small,  were 
-placed  nearest  to  the  cliff  on  either  side, 
but  they  gradually  increased  in  size  till 
they  culminated  in  two  enormous  tusks, 
which',  set  up  so  that  their  points  met 
something  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  V, 
formed  the  gateway  to  the  hut.  I  was 
dumfoundered  with  delight,  and  indeed 
where  is  the  elephant  hunter  who  would 
not  be, if  he  suddenly  saw  five  or  six  hun- 
dred picked  tusks  set  up  in  a  row,  and 
only  waiting  for  him  to  take  them  away  ? 
Of  course  the  stuff  was  what  is  known  as 
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black"  ivory;  that  is, the  exterior  of  the 
tusks  had  become  black  from  years  or  per- 
haps centuries  of  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather,  but  I  was  certain  that  it  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  that.  Forgetting- 
the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  I  actually 
ran,  in  my  excitement,  right  across  the 
open  space,  and  drawing  my  knife, 
scratched  vigorously  at  one  of  the  great 
tusks  to  see  how  deep  the  damage  was. 
As  I  thought,  it  was  nothing;  there  be- 
neath the  black  covering  gleamed  the 
pure  white  ivory.  I  could  have  cai)ered 
for  joy,  for  I  fear  that  I  am  very  merce- 
nary at  heart,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the 
faint  echo  of  a  cry  for  assistance.  "  Help !" 
screamed  a  voice  in  the  Sisutu  dialect 
from  somewhere  beyond  the  hut — "help! 
they  are  murdering  me." 

/  Jmeiv  the  voice.  It  was  John  E very's. 
Oh,  what  a  selfish  brute  was  I!  for  the 
moment  that  miserable  ivory  had  driven 
the  recollection  of  him  out  of  my  head, 
and  now  perhaps  it  was  too  late. 

Nala,  Maiw^a,  and  the  soldiers  had  now 
come  up.  They  too  had  heard  the  voice, 
and  interpreted  its  tone,  though  they  had 
not  caught  the  words. 

"This  way!"  cried  Maiwa;  and  we 
started  at  a  run,  passing  round  the  hut  of 
Wambe.  Behind  was  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  a  cave.  We  rushed  through  it, 
heedless  of  the  danger  of  an  ambush,  and 
this  was  what  we  saw,  though  very  con- 
fusedly at  first,  owing  to  the  gloom: 

In  the  centre  of  the  cave,  and  with  ei- 
ther end  secured  to  the  floor  by  strong 
stakes,  was  a  huge  double-springed  lion 
trap,  fringed  with  sharp  and  grinning 
teeth.  It  was  set,  and  beyond  the  trap, 
indeed  almost  over  it,  a  terrible  struggle 
was  in  progress.  A  naked  or  almost 
naked  white  man,  with  a  great  beard 
hanging  down  over  his  breast,  was,  in 
spite  of  his  furious  struggles,  being  slowly 
forced  and  dragged  toward  the  trap  by 
six  or  eight  women.  Only  one  man  was 
present,  a  fat,  cruel-looking  man,  with 
small  eyes  and  a  hanging  lip.  It  was 
the  chief  Wambe,  and  he  stood  by  the 
trap  ready  to  force  the  victim  down  upon 
it  so  soon  as  the  women  had  dragged  him 
into  the  necessary  position. 

At  this  instant  they  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  there  was  a  moment's  pause ;  and  then, 
before  I  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
Maiwa  lifted  the  assegai  she  still  held,  and 
whirled  it  at  Wambe's  head.  I  saw  the 
flash  of  light  speed  toward  him,  and  so 
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did  he,  for  he  stepped  backward  to  avoid 
it — stepped  backward  right  into  the  trap. 
He  yelled  with  pain  as  the  iron  teeth  of 
the  "  Thing  that  bites"  sprang  up  like  liv- 
ing things  and  fastened  into  him.  Such 
a  yell  I  have  not  often  heard.  Now  at 
last  he  tasted  of  the  torture  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  so  many,  and  though 
I  trust  I  am  a  Christian,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  felt  sorry  for  him. 

The  assegai  sped  on,  and  struck  one  of 
the  women  who  had  hold  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Every,  piercing  through  her  arm. 
This  made  her  leave  go — an  example  that 
the  other  women  quickly  followed,  so  that 
Every  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
gasping. 

"  Kill  the  witches,"  roared  Nala,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  pointing  to  the  group  of 
women. 

"Nay,"  gasped  Every;  "spare  them. 
He  made  them  do  it."  And  he  pointed  to 
the  human  fiend  in  the  trap.  Tlien  Mai- 
wa waved  her  hand  to  us  to  fall  back,  for 
the  moment  of  her  vengeance  was  come. 
We  did  so,  and  she  strode  up  to  her  lord, 
and  flinging  the  white  I'obe  from  her, 
stood  before  him,  her  fierce,  beautiful  face 
fixed  like  stone. 

"Who  am  I?"  she  cried,  in  so  terrible 
a  voice  that  he  ceased  his  yells.  "Am  I 
that  woman  who  was  given  to  thee  for 
wife,  and  whose  child  thou  slewest?  Oi 
am  I  a  spirit  come  to  see  thee  die  ?  Whai 
is  this  ?"  she  w^ent  on,  drawing  the  with- 
ered baby  hand  from  the  pouch  at  her- 
side.  "Is  it  the  hand  of  a  babe;  and  how 
came  that  hand  to  be  thus  alone  ?  What 
cut  it  ofl^  from  the  babe,  and  where  is  the 
babe  ?  Is  it  a  hand,  or  is  it  the  vision  of  a 
hand  that  shall  presently  tear  thy  throat? 
Where  are  thy  soldiers,  Wambe  ?  Do 
they  sleep  and  eat  and  go  forth  to  do 
thy  bidding,  or  are  they  perchance  dead 
and  scattered  like  the  winter  leaves  ?" 

He  groaned,  and  the  fierce-eyed  woman 
went  on :  "Art  thou  still  a  chief,  Wambe, 
or  does  another  take  thy  town  and  pow- 
er ?  and,  say,  lord,  what  doest  thou  there, 
and  what  is  that  slave's  leglet  upon  thy 
knee  ?  Is  it  a  dream,  Wambe,  great  lord 
and  chief, or" — and  she  lifted  her  clinched 
hands  and  shook  them  in  his  face — "hath 
a  woman's  vengeance  found  thee  out, 
and  a  woman's  wit  overmatched  thy  tyr- 
annous strength  ?  and  art  thou  about  to 
slowly  die  in  torments  horrible  to  think 
on,  O  thou  accursed  murderer  of  little 
children  ?"  and  with  one  wild  scream  slie 
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daslied  the  dead  hand  of  the  child  straight 
into  his  face,  and  then  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor.  As  for  the  demon  in  the  trap, 
he  shrank  back  as  far  as  its  iron  bounds 
would  allow,  his  eyes  starting-  out  of  his 
head  with  pain  and  terror,  and  then  once 
more  began  to  yell. 

The  Avhole  scene  w^as  more  than  I  could 
stand. 

"Nala,"  I  said,  "  this  must  not  go  on. 
That  man  is  a  fiend,  but  he  must  not  be 
left  to  die  there.    See  thou  to  it." 

"  Nay,"  answ^ered  Nala,  "  let  him  taste 
of  the  food  wherewith  he  hath  fed  so 
many;  leave  him  till  death  shall  find 
him." 

"That  will  I  not,"  I  answered.  "Let 
his  end  be  swift.    See  thou  to  it." 

"As  thou  wilt,  Macumazahn,"  answered 
the  chief,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  First  let  the  white  man  and  Maiwa  be 
brought  forth." 

So  the  soldiers  came  forward  and  car- 
ried Every  and  the  woman  into  the  open 
air.  As  the  former  was  borne  past  his  tor- 
mentor, the  fallen  chief,  so  cowardly  was 
his  wicked  heart,  actually  prayed  him  to 
intercede  for  him,  and  save  him  from  a 
fate  which,  but  for  our  providential  ap- 
pearance, would  have  been  Every 's  own. 

So  we  went  away,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment one  of  the  biggest  villains  on  the 
earth  troubled  it  no  more.  Once  in  the 
fresh  air.  Every  quickly  recovered.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  horror  and  sorrow 
pierced  me  through  to  see  such  a  sight. 
His  face  was  tlie  face  of  a  man  of  sixty, 
though  he  was  not  yet  forty,  and  his  poor 
body  was  cut  to  pieces  with  stripes  and 
scars  and  other  marks  of  the  torments 
which  Wambe  had  for  years  amused 
himself  with  inflicting  on  him. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  himself  a  lit- 
tle he  struggled  on  to  his  knees,  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  and  clasp- 
ing my  legs  with  his  emaciated  arms, 
would  have  actually  kissed  my  feet. 

"What  are  you  about,  old  fellow?"  I 
said,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  it  made  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able. 

"Oh,  God  bless  you  I"  he  moarted — 
"  God  bless  you !  If  only  you  knew  what 
I  have  gone  through  !  And  to  think  that 
you  should  have  come  to  help  me,  and 
at  the  risk  of  your  own  life !  Well,  you 
were  always  a  true  friend — yes,  yes,  a 
true  friend." 

"Bosh!"  I  answered,  testily;  "I'm  a 


trader,  and  I  came  after  that  ivory,"  and 
I  pointed  to  the  stockade  of  tusks.  ' '  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  an  elephant  hunter  who 
would  not  have  risked  his  immortal  soul 
for  them,  and  much  more  his  carcass  ?" 

But  he  took  no  notice  of  my  explana- 
tions, and  went  on  God-blessing  me  as 
hard  as  ever,  till  at  last  I  bethought  me 
that  a  nip  of  brandy,  of  which  I  had  a 
flask  full,  might  steady  his  nerves  a  bit.  I 
gave  it  him,  and  was  not  disai^pointed  in 
the  result,  for  he  brisked  up  wonderfully. 
Then  I  hunted  about  in  Wambe's  hut, 
and  found  a  kaross  for  him  to  put  over 
Ids  poor  bruised  shoulders,  and  he  was 
quite  a  man  again. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "why  did  the  late  la- 
mented Wambe  want  to  put  you  in  that 
trap?" 

"Because,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
the  fight  was  going  against  them,  and  that 
Maiwa  was  charging  at  the  head  of  Nala's 
Impi,  one  of  the  women  told  Wambe  that 
she  had  seen  me  v/rite  something  on  some 
leaves  and  give  them  to  Maiwa  before  she 
w^ent  away  to  purify  herself.  Then,  of 
course,  he^guessed  that  I  had  had  some- 
thing to-do  with  your  seizing  the  koppie 
and  holding  it  while  the  Impi  rushed  the 
place  from  the  mountain,  so  he  determined 
to  torture  me  to  death  before  help  could 
come.  Oh  heavens!  what  a  mercy  it  is 
to  hear  English  again  !" 

"How  long  have  you  been  a  prisoner 
here.  Every  ?"  I  asked. 

"Six  years  and  a  bit,  Quatermain;  I 
have  lost  count  of  the  odd  months  lately. 
I  came  up  here  with  Major  Aldey  and 
three  other  gentlemen  and  forty  bearers. 
That  devil  Wambe  ambushed  us,  and 
murdered  the  lot  to  get  their  guns.  They 
weren't  much  use  to  him  when  he  got 
them,  being  breech-loaders,  for  the  fools 
fired  away  all  the'ammunition  in  a  month 
or  two.  However,  they  are  all  in  good 
order,  and  hanging  up  in  the  hut  there. 
They  didn't  kill  me  because  one  of  them 
■"saw  me  mending  a  gun  just  before  they 
attacked  us,  so  they  kept  me  as. a  kind  of 
armorer.  Twice  I  tried  to  make  a  bolt  of 
it,  but  was  caught  each  time.  Last  time 
Wambe  had  me  flogged  very  nearly  to 
death:  you  can  see  the  scars  upon  my 
back.  Indeed  I  should  have  died  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  girl  Maiwa,  who 
nursed  me  by  stealth."  He  got  that  ac- 
cursed lion  trap  among  our  things  also, 
and  I  suppose  he  has  tortured  between 
one  and  two  hundred  people  to  death  in 
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it.  It  was  his  favorite  amusement,  and 
he  would  go  every  day  and  sit  and  watch 
his  victim  till  he  died.  Sometimes  he 
would  give  him  food  and  water  to  keep 
him  alive  longer,  telling  him  or  her  that 
he  would  let  him  go  if  he  lived  till  a  cer- 
tain day.  But  he  never  did  let  them  go. 
They  all  died  there,  and  I  could  show  you 
their  bones  behind  that  rock." 

"  The  devil !"  I  said,  grinding  my  teeth. 
"I  wish  I  hadn't  interfered.  I  wish  I  had 
left  him  to  the  same  fate." 

"Well,  he  got  a  taste  of  it,  anyway," 
said  Every.  "I'm  glad  he  got  a  taste. 
There's  justice  in  it ;  and  now  he's  gone  to 
a  place  where  I  hope  there  is  anotlier  one 
ready  for  him.  By  Jove !  I  should  like  to 
have  the  setting  of  it !" 

And  so  he  talked  on,  and  I  sat  and 
listened  to  him,  wondering  how  he  had 
kept  his  reason  for  so  many  years.  But 
he  didn't  talk,  as  I  have  written  it,  in  good 
English.  He  spoke  very  slowly,  and  as 
though  he  had  got  something  in  his 
mouth,  continually  using  native  words, 
because  the  English  ones  had  slipped  his 
memory. 

At  last  Nala  came  up  and  told  us  that 
food  was  made  ready,  and  thankful  enough 
we  Avere  to  get  it,  I  can  tell  you.  After 
we  had  eaten  we  held  a  consultation. 
Quite  a  thousand  of  Wambe's  soldiers 
were  put  Ji07'S  cle  combat,  but  at  least  two 
thousand  remained  hidden  in  the  bush 
and  rocks,  and  these  men,  together  with 
those  in  the  outlying  kraals,  were  a  source 
of  possible  danger.  The  question  arose, 
therefore,  what  was  to  be  done :  were  they 
to  be  followed  or  left  alone  ?  I  waited  till 
everybody  had  spoken,  some  giving  one 
opinion  and  some  another,  and  then,  be- 
ing appealed  to,  I  gave  mine.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  Nala  should  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  great  Zulu  T'Chaka's  book,  and  in- 
corporate the  tribe,  not  destroy  it.  We 
had  a  good  many  women  amoug  the  pris- 
oners. Let  them,  I  suggested,  be  sent  to 
the  hiding-places  of  the  soldiers  and  make 
an  offer.  If  the  men  would  come  and  lay 
down  their  arms  and  declare  their  al- 
legiance to  Nala,  they  and  their  town  and 
cattle  should  be  spared.  Wambe's  cattle 
alone  would  be  seized  as  the  prize  of 
war.  Moreover,  Wambe  having  left  no 
children,  his  wife  Maiwa  should  be  de- 
clared chieftainess  of  the  tribe,  under 
Nala.  If  they  did  not  accept  this  offer 
by  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  it 
should  be  taken  as  a  declaration  that 


they  wished  to  continue  the  war.  Their 
town  should  be  burned,  their  cattle,  which 
our  men  were  already  collecting  and  driv- 
ing in  in  great  numbers,  would  be  taken, 
and  they  should  be  hunted  down. 

This  advice  w^as  at  once  declared  to  be 
wise,  and  acted  on.  The  women  were  de- 
spatched, and  I  saw  from  their  faces  that 
they  never  expected  to  get  such  terms, 
and  did  not  think  that  their  mission  would 
be  in  vain.  Nevertheless  we  spent  that 
afternoon  in  preparations  against  j)0ssible 
surprise,  and  also  in  collecting  all  the 
wounded  of  both  parties  into  a  hospital 
which  we  extemporized  out  of  some  huts, 
and  there  attending  to  them  as  best  we 
could.  That  evening  poor  Every  had  the 
first  pipe  of  tobacco  that  he  had  tasted  for 
six  years.  Poor  fellow !  he  nearly  cried 
with  joy  over  it.  The  night  passed  with- 
out any  sign  of  attack,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  began  to  see  the  effect 
of  our  message,  for  women,  children,  and 
a  few  men  came  in  in  little  knots,  and 
took  possession  of  their  huts.  It  was,  of 
course,  rather  difficult  to  prevent  our  men 
from  looting,  and  generally  going  on  as 
natives,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  white 
men  too,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  after 
a  victory.  But  one  man  who,  after  warn- 
ing, was  caught  maltreating  a  woman, 
was  brought  out  and  killed  by  Nala's 
order,  and  though  there  was  a  little 
grumbling,  that  put  a  stop  to  further 
trouble. 

On  the  second  morning  the  headmen 
and  numbers  of  their  followers  came  in 
in  groups,  and  about  mid-day  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  former  presented  themselves 
before  us  without  their  weapons.  They 
were  conquered,  they  said,  and  Wambe 
was  dead,  so  they  came  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  great  lion  who  had  eaten  them  up, 
and  of  the  crafty  white  man,  the  jackal 
who  had  dug  a  hole  for  them  to  fall  in, 
and  of  Maiwa,  Lady  of  War,  who  had  led 
the  charge  and  turned  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle. 

So  we  let  them  hear  the  words;  and 
when  we  had  done,  an  old  man  rose  and 
said  that  in  the  name  of  the  peoj^le  he  ac- 
cepted the  yoke  that  was  laid  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  that  the  more  gladly  be- 
cause even  the  rule  of  a  woman  could 
not  be  worse  than  the  rule  of  Wambe. 
Moreover,  they  knew  Maiwa,  the  Lady  of 
War,  and  feared  her  not,  though  she  Avas 
a  witch,  and  terrible  to  see  in  battle. 

Then  Nala  asked  his  daughter  if  she 
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was  willing-  to  become  chief tainess  of  the 
tribe  under  him. 

Maiwa,  who  had  been  very  silent  since 
her  revenge  was  accomplished,  answered 
3'es,  that  she  was,  and  that  her  rule  should 
be  good  and  gentle  to  those  who  were 
good  and  gentle  to  her,  but  the  fro  ward 
and  rebellious  she  Avould  smite  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  Avhich,  from  my  knowledge 
of  her  character,  I  thought  exceedingly 
probable. 

The  headmen  replied  that  that  was  a 
good  saying,  and  they  did  not  complain 
at  it,  and  so  the  meeting  ended. 

Next  day  we  spent  in  preparations 
for  departure.  Mine  consisted  chiefly  in 
superintending  the  digging  up  of  the 
stockade  of  ivory  tusks,  which  I  did  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  There  Avere 
some  five  hundred  of  them  altogether. 
I  made  inquiries  about  it  from  Every, 
who  told  me  that  the  stockade  had  been 
there  so  long  that  nobody  seemed  to  ex- 
actly know  who  had  originally  collected 
the  tusks.  There  was,  however,  a  kind 
of  superstitious  feeling  about  them,  which 
had  always  prevented  the  chiefs  from  try- 
ing to  sell  this  great  mass  of  ivory.  Ev- 
ery and  I  examined  it  carefully,  and  found 
that  although  it  was  so  old,  its  quality 
was  really  as  good  as  ever,  and  there  was 
very  little  soft  ivory  in  the  lot.  At  first 
I  was  rather  afraid  lest,  now  that  my  ser- 
vices had  been  rendered,  Nala  should  hes- 
itate to  part  with  so  much  valuable  prop- 
erty; but  this  was  not  the  case.  When 
I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  he  merely 
said,  "Take  it,  Macumazahn,  take  it — you 
have  earned  it  well."  And  to  speak  the 
truth,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't,  I 
think  I  had.  So  Ave  pressed  several  hun- 
dred Matuku  bearers  into  our  service,  and 
next  day  marched  off  with  the  lot. 

Before  we  went  I  took  a  formal  fare- 
well of  Maiwa,  Avhom  we  left  with  a  body- 
guard of  three  hundred  men  to  assist  her 
in  settling  the  country.  She  gave  me 
her  hand  to  kiss  in  a  queenly  sort  of  way, 
a,nd  then  said:  "Macumazahn,  you  are  a 
brave  man,  and  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  me  in  my  need.  If  ever  you  want  help 
or  shelter,  remember  that  Maiwa  lias  a 
good  memory  for  friend  and  foe.  All  I 
have  is  yours." 

And  so  I  thanked  her,  and  Avent.  She 
certainly  Avas  a  very  remarkable  woman. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  heard  that  her  father 
Nala  Avas  dead,  and  that  she  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  chieftainship  of  both  tribes, 


which  she  ruled  with  great  justice  and 
firmness. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Ave  ascended  the 
pass  leading  to  Wambe's  town  with  feel- 
ings very  different  from  those  Avith  Avhicli 
we  had  descended  it  a  few  days  before. 
But  if  I  Avas  grateful  for  the  issue  of 
events,  you  can  easily  imagine  Avhat  poor 
Every's  feelings  were.  When  Ave  got  to 
the  top  of  the  i)ass  he  actually,  before  the 
Avhole  Impi,  flopped  down  upon  his  knees 
and  thanked  HeaA^en  for  his  escape,  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  face.  But 
then,  as  I  have  said,  his  nerves  Avere 
shaken ;  though  noAV  that  his  beard  Avas 
trimmed,  and  he  had  got  some  sort  of 
clothes  on  his  back  and  hope  in  his  heart, 
he  looked  a  very  different  man  from  the 
poor  Avretch  whom  Ave  had  rescued  from 
death  by  torture. 

Well,  Ave  separated  from  Nala  at  the  lit 
tie  stairway  or  pass  over  the  mountain, 
Every  and  I  and  the  ivory  going  down 
the  river  which  we  had  come  up  a  fcAV 
Aveeks  before,  and  the  chief  returning  to 
his  own  kraal  on  the  further  side  of  the 
mountain.,^  He  gave  us  an  escort  of  a 
hundred-  and  fifty  men,  however,  with  in- 
structions to  accompany  us  for  six  days' 
journey,  and  keep  the  Matuku  bearers  in 
order,  and  then  return.  I  knew  that  in 
six  days  Ave  should  be  able  to  reach  a  dis- 
trict where  porters  were  plentiful,  and 
Avhence  we  could  easily  get  the  ivory  con- 
A^eyed  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

' '  And  did  you  land  it  up  safe  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Quatermain;  "we  lost 
about  a  third  of  it  in  crossing  a  river. 
A  flood  came  doAA^n  suddenly,  just  as  the 
men  were  crossing,  and  many  of  them  had 
to  throw  down  their  tusks  to  save  their 
lives.  We  had  no  means  of  fishing  it  up, 
and  so  Ave  had  to  leave  it,  which  Avas  very 
sad.  However, we  sold  Avhat  remained  for 
nearly  seven  thousand  pounds;  so  Ave  did 
not  do  so  badly.  I  don't  mean  that  I  got 
""seven  thousand  pounds  out  of  it,  because, 
you  see,  I  insisted  upon  Every  taking  a 
half  share.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  eai'ned  it, 
if  ever  a  man  did  He  set  up  a  store  in 
the  old  colony  on  the  proceeds,  and  did 
uncommonly  well." 

"And  Avhat  did  you  do  with  the  lion 
trap?"  asked  Sir  Henry. 

"  Oh,  I  brought  that  away  with  me  also, 
and  Avhen  I  got  to  Durban  I  put  it  in  my 
house.  But  really  I  could  not  bear  to  sit 
opposite  to  it  at  nights  as  I  smoked.  Vi- 
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sions  of  that  poor  woman  and  the  hand  of 
her  dead  child  would  rise  up  in  my  mind, 
and  also  of  all  the  other  horrors  of  which 
it  had  been  the  instrument.  I  began  to 
dream  at  last  that  it  had  me  by  the  leg. 
This  was  too  much  for  my  nerves,  so  I 
packed  it  up  and  shipped  it  to  its  maker  in 
Sheffield,  whose  name  was  stamped  upon 
the  steel,  sending  him  a  letter  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  him  to  what  purpose  the  infer- 
nal machine  had  been  put.  I  believe  that 
he  gave  it  to  some  museum  or  other." 

' '  And  what  bcicame  of  the  tusks  of  the 
three  bulls  which  you  shot  ?  You  must 
have  left  them  at  Nala's  kraal,  I  suppose." 

The  old  gentleman's  face  fell  at  this 
question. 

^'Ah,"  he  said,  "that  is  a  very  sad  story. 
Nala  promised  to  send  them  with  my 
goods  to  my  agent  at  Delagoa,  and  so  he 
did.  But  the  men  who  brought  them 
were  unarmed,  and,  as  it  happened,  they 
fell  in  with  a  slave  caravan  under  the 
command  of  a  half-breed  Portuguese,  who 
seized  the  tusks,  and  what  is  worse,  swore 
that  he  had  shot  them.  I  paid  him  out 
afterward,  however,"  he  added,  with  a 


smile  of  satisfaction ;  "but  it  did  not  give 
me  back  my  tusks,  which  no  doubt  have 
long  ago  been  turned  into  hair-brushes." 
And  he  sighed. 

"Well,"  said  Good,  "that  is  a  capital 
yarn  of  yours,  Quatermain;  but — " 

"But  what?"  he  asked,  sharply,  fore- 
seeing a  draw. 

"But  I  don't  think  that  it  was  so  good 
as  mine  about  the  ibex — it  hasn't  the  same 
finish.'''' 

Mr.  Quatermain  made  no  reply.  Good 
was  beneath  it. 

"Do  you  know,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"it  is  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and 
if  w^e  are  going  to  shoot  the  big  wood  to- 
morrow, we  ought  to  leave  here  at  nine- 
thirty  sharp." 

"  Oh,  if  you  shoot  for  a  hundred  years, 
you  will  never  beat  the  record  of  those 
three  woodcock,"  I  said. 

"  Or  of  those  three  elephants,"  added 
Sir  Henry. 

And  then  we  all  went  to  bed,  and  I 
dreamt  that  I  had  married  Maiwa,  and 
was  much  afraid  of  that  determined  lady. 

THE  END. 
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THE  ancestry  of  these  cattle  may  be 
traced  unalloyed  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  The  history  of  the  Neth- 
erlands goes  back  three  hundred  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  that  time  that  portion  of 
country  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  was 
called  Frisia.  It  extended  over  the  pre- 
sent provinces  of  North  Holland,  Fries- 
land,  and  Groningen,  and  over  the  Ger- 
man border  to  the  river  Ems.  Its  in- 
habitants were  classed  by  the  Romans 
with  the  "Northern  barbarians."  They 
differed  from  their  neighbors  in  their 
love  of  peaceful  pursuits,  especially  the 
care  and  breeding  of  cattle. 

In  1282  came  the  decisive  inundation 
that  produced  the  Zuyder  Zee — a  broad 
and  permanent  channel  from  the  sea  far 
inland,  separating  these  cattle  breeders 
into  two  groups — the  Avestern  occupying 
a  stretch  of  country  that  was  for  a  long 
time  called  West  Friesland,  now  consti- 
tuting the  major  part  of  North  Holland  ; 
the  eastei-n,  the  present  provinces  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen.    In  the  Avest- 


ern  division  the  influence  of  Batavian  and 
Celtic  blood  has  rendered  the  inhabitants 
less  conservative,  and  changed  the  lan- 
guage to  modern  Hollandish.  In  both  di- 
visions the  cattle  are  the  same  in  blood; 
they  are  kept  in  the  same  manner  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  farmers 
are  all  dairymen,  and  all  combine  the 
production  of  butter,  cheese,  veal,  and 
beef  in  their  pursuit. 

The  system  of  dairying  pursued  differs 
slightly  in  the  two  divisions.  In  Fries- 
land butter- making  takes  precedence. 
From  the  skim-milk,  cheese  is  made.  The 
whey  is  fed  to  calves  or  older  cattle,  with 
an  allowance  of  oil-cake.  Their  cattle  are 
always  kept  in  what  American  farmers 
would  call  superior  condition.  In  North 
Holland  the  only  material  variation  from 
this  system  is  in  making  cheese  from  the 
milk  immediately  as  it  comes  from  the 
herd.  The  noted  Edam  cheese  is  produced. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  systems  in- 
volve the  utilization  of  every  cattle  pro- 
duct— milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal,  and  beef. 
They  thus  draw  profit  from  both  the  lead- 
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iiig  tendencies  of  bovine  nature — millc- 
giving  and  flesh-making.  They  give  no 
credit  to  the  theory  that  the  functions  of 
the  one  antagonize  those  of  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  demonstrated 
on  the  largest  possible  scale  that  when 
intense  activity  of  the  functions  of  the 
one  ceases,  if  an  animal  is  normally  de- 
veloped, healthy,  and  well  fed,  intense  ac- 
tivity of  the  functions  of  the  other  begins. 
In  looking  on  their  herds  there  is  a  strong 
impression  that  these  peasant- farmers  are 
correct  in  their  views.  The  broad  loins 
and  wide  rumps  of  their  cattle  seem  just 
the  place  for  the  finest  quality  of  beef, 
and  equally  the  proper  support  of  capa- 
cious udders. 

At  two  years  of  age,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, they  commence  giving  milk,  and  at 
six  or  seven  years. old  they  uniformly  go 
loaded  with  flesh  to  the  butcher.  These 
dairymen  do  not  lose  their  dairy  plant  at 
the  end  of  every  eight  or  ten  years  in  a 
lot  of  old  and  worthless  cows.  They  sell 
their  cows  well  fattened  at  an  age  when 
their  flesh  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
price  obtained  pays  for  extra  food  that 
may  have  been  used,  and  replaces  them, 
at  a  profit,  with  younger  animals. 

As  a  race  stock  these  cattle  have  be- 
come widely  noted.  They  have  sent  off- 
shoots into  all  the  richer  grass  sections  of 
northern  and  central  Europe.  In  some 
instances  these  have  been  established  so 
long  that,  prevailing  over  the  native  cattle, 
and  slightly  changed  by  environments, 
they  have  taken  names  corresponding  to 
their  location.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned breeds  of  Europe  are  of  such  ori- 
gin. Among  these  are  the  Flanders  or 
Flamande  breed  of  Belgium  and  France, 
the  Breitenburg  and  Oldenburg  breeds  of 
Germany,  and  the  Kolmogorian  breed  of 
Russia.  Our  Secretary  of  State  in  1883 
procured  reports  from  our  consuls  upon 
the  breeds  and  products  of  cattle  through- 
out the  world.  From  Belgium  such  re- 
ports call  especial  attention  to  "  the  Hol- 
landaise  or  Dutch  cow,  and  the  Flamande 
or  Belgian  cow."  In  one  of  these  reports 
the  consul  says:  "The  breeds  to  which  I 
allude  i^resent  in  outward  appeaitince, 
and  in  i*esults  for  both  the  dairy  and  for 
beef,  cattle  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
the  world." 

The  rei)orts  from  France  are  confirma- 
tory of  those  from  Belgium.  The  origin 
of  Flemish  cattle,  the  pure  Flamande 
breed,  and  the  sub-breeds  that  have  taken 


the  names  Boulonaise  and  Artesienne,  are 
credited  to  importations  from  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea,  whence,  says  one  of  the 
writers,  "came  the  breeds  of  Holland, 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Jutland,  all  re- 
markable for  their  milking  qualities." 
Similar  reports  also  come  from  Germany. 
The  consul  of  the  province  of  Silesia  se- 
lected four  hundred  of  the  largest  herds 
of  cattle  in  his  district  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  favorite  breed.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  handled  exclusively 
pure  Dutch  cattle;  the  balance  w^as  occu- 
pied by  a  dozen  or  more  of  other  breeds 
and  their  grades. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  was  that 
from  Consul -General  Stanton,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. He  found  on  the  fertile  lands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  within 
two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  arctic  circle, 
an  offshoot  of  this  race,  named  from  the 
locality  the  Kolmogorian  breed.  It  was 
originally  a  cross  between  this  breed  and 
the  native  cattle  of  Archangel,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  yield  of  milk,  and  the 
fine  qual|_ty  of  veal  which  it  produces. 
It  is  the  favorite  breed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  is  used  to  improve  other  Russian 
breeds. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies these  cattle  appear  to  have  been 
largely  imported  into  the  British  Islands, 
and  became  influential  in  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  most  renowned  breeds  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Professor  Low, 
whose  writings  are  regarded  as  eminent 
authority  on  the  British  breeds,  says :  ' '  The 
Dutch  breed  was  especially  established  in 
the  district  of  Holderness,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Humber,  whence  it  extended 
northward  through  the  plains  of  York- 
shire, and  the  cattle  of  Holderness  still 
retain  the  distinct  traces  [in  1840]  of  their 
Dutch  origin,  and  were  long  regarded  as 
the  finest  dairy  cows  of  England.  Fur- 
ther to  the  north,  in  the  fertile  district  of 
the  Tees,  importations  likewise  took  place 
of  the  cattle  of  the  opposite  countries, 
sometimes  from  Holland,  and  sometimes, 
by  the  way  of  Hamburg,  from  Holstein 
or  the  countries  on  the  Elbe."  He  adds: 
"Of  the  precise  extent  of  these  early  im- 
portations Ave  are  imperfectly  informed, 
but  that  they  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  native  stock  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  breed  formed  by  the 
mixture  became  familiarly  known  as  the 
Dutch  or  Holstein  breed,  under  which 
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name  it  extended  northward  through 
Northumberland,  and  became  naturalized 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  was  also 
known  as  the  Teeswater,  or  simply  the 
Short-horned,  breed."  From  whence  our 
modern  improved  Short-horn  breed  ori- 
ginated. Sanford  Howard,  an  equally 
eminent  authority,  in  writing  of  the  Ayr- 
shire breed,  says:  "It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  chief  nucleus  of  the  improved 
breed  was  the  'Dunlop  stock'  so  called, 
which  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by 
a  distinguished  family  by  the  name  of 
Dunlop,  in  the  Cunningham  district  of 
Ayrshire,  as  early  as  1780.  This  stock 
was  derived  at  least  in  part  from  animals 
imported  from  Holland." 

The  attention  of  American  breeders  has 
never  been  called  to  these  cattle  to  any 
extent  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  fact  of  our  using  a  common  language 
with  our  English  cousins,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  English  breeders  that  they 
alone  possessed  breeds  of  cattle  worthy  of 
our  attention,  have  been  a  bar  to  our  study 
of  the  Continental  breeds.  One  that  even 
now  is  difficult  for  many  to  break  over. 
Yet  it  is  inferred  that  a  strain  of  these 
cattle  was  introduced  into  this  country 
at  an  early  date.  From  1621  to  16G4  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
During  this  period  many  Holland  farm- 
ers settled  along  the  Hudson  Riv^er  and 
in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  They 
probably  brought  cattle  with  them  from 
their  native  land,  and  crossed  them  with 
cattle  purchased  from  the  other  colonies. 
Of  one  thing  there  is  a  certainty,  for 
many  years  after,  the  cattle  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  were  called  Dutch  cattle, 
and  were  especially  esteemed  for  their  su- 
perior milking  qualities.  The  first  im- 
portation of  which  we  have  any  positive 
knowledge  was  made  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  later.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Miller,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  for 
an  interesting  account  of  it.  It  consisted 
of  six  cows  and  two  bulls,  and  was  sent, 
in  1795,  by  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
which  then  owned  large  tracts  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  their  agent,  Mr. 
John  Lincklaen,  of  Cazenovia.  As  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
village,  "the  cows  were  of  the  size  of 
oxen;  their  colors  clear  black  and  white 
in  large  patches;  very  handsome  bodies 
and  straight  limbs;  horns  middling  size, 
but  gracefully  set;  their  necks  were  seem- 


ingly too  slender  to  carry  their  heads." 
In  1810  a  bull  and  two  cows  were  import- 
ed by  Hon.  William  Jarvis,  and  placed 
on  his  farm  at  Weathersfield,  Vermont. 
About  the  year  1825  another  importation 
was  made  by  Herman  Le  Roy,  a  part  of 
which  were  sent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee;  the  rest  were  kept  near  Ne\v 
York  city.  Still  later  an  importation 
was  made  into  the  State  of  Delaware.  No 
records  were  kept  of  the  descendants  of 
these  cattle.  Their  blood  was  mingled 
and  lost  in  that  of  the  native  cattle,  yet 
its  impress  was  long  recognized  in  the 
various  localities  to  which  these  importa- 
tions went.  The  first  i^ermanent  intro- 
duction of  this  breed  was  due  to  the  per- 
severance of  Hon.  Winthrop  Chenery,  of 
Belmont,  Massachusetts.  His  first  two 
importations  and  their  .increase,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  animal,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  consequence  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease by  which  they  were  unfortunately 
attacked.  He  made  a  third  importation 
in  1861.  This  was  followed,  in  1867,  by 
an  importation  for  Hon.  Gerrit  S;  Miller, 
of  Peterborough,  New  York,  made  by  his 
brother,  who  had  been  attending  the  noted 
agricultural  school  at  Eldena,  Prussia, 
where  this  breed  was  regarded  with  great 
favor.  These  two  importations,  with  an 
Oldenburg  cow  owned  by  Hon.  W.  H. 
Russell,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and 
three  animals  from  East  Friesland,  im- 
ported by  General  William  S.  Tilton,  of 
the  National  Military  Asylum,  Maine, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Holstein  Herd- 
Book^  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1872.  The  time  was  j)ropitious 
for  the  introduction  of  a  breed  with  the 
characteristics  of  these  cattle.  Dairying 
had  become  an  important  industry  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  was  extending  to 
the  prairie  lands  of  the  West,  where  es- 
pecially large  cattle  were  demanded.  No 
breed  ever  spread  with  such  rapidity.  Its 
progress  was  opposed  by  strong  preju- 
dices, yet  it  seemed  to  gather  new  force 
from  every  public  manifestation  of  such 
opposition,  until  now,  in  less  than  sixteen 
years  from  the  publication  of  that  appar- 
ently insignificant  volume,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  breeds 
in  our  country. 

It  has  greatly  enlarged  the  possibilities 
of  milk  and  butter  production  throughout 
our  richer  dairy  sections.  Our  dairy- 
men have  been  awakened,  and  their  views 
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changed  in  regard  to  the  capacity  to  which 
they  may  raise  their  herds.  Thirty  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  5000  pounds  a  year,  and 
7  pounds  of  hutter  a  Aveek  were  con- 
sidered twenty  years  ago  as  large  yields, 
and  even  now  are  above  the  capacity  of 
unimproved  cows.  The  progress  of  such 
change  of  views  may  be  traced  in  the 
progress  of  records  tliat  have  been  made 
by  cows  of  this  breed  and  publicly  credit- 
ed. The  cow  Crown-Princess,  owned  by 
Hon.Gerrit  S.Miller, of  Peterborough, New 
York,  in  six  years,  from  1870  to  1876, 
made  a  record  of  61,112  pounds  of  milk, 
an  average  of  10,185  pounds  a  year.  This 
was  followed  by  the  record  of  Lady  Clif- 
den,  owned  by  Hon.  William  H.  Russell, 
of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  In  1875  she 
gave  in  362  days  16,274  pounds;  in  1876, 
in  282  days,  12,243  pounds;  and  com- 
mencing May  1,  1877,  in  396  days,  13,232 
pounds.  The  Maid  of  Twisk,  owned  by 
the  Unadilla  Valley  Association,  a  com- 
pany of  dairy  farmers  in  central  New 
York,  followed  this  by  a  record  for  303 
days,  in  1876,  of  12,563|  pounds;  for  325 
days,  in  1877,  of  14,312  pounds ;  and  for  336 
days,  in  1878,  of  15,960f  pounds.  Next 
came  the  records  of  the  noted  cows  Aegis 
and  Aaggie,  owned  by  Messrs.  Smiths,  Pow- 
ell, and  Lamb,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 
In  1880,in  365 days, the  formergave  16,823f 
pounds,  and  the  latter  18,004y-J  pounds. 
With  the  exception  of  Aegis,  these  Avere 
all  imported  cows,  and  it  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  such  cows  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  answer  came 
in  a  test  of  the  cow  Echo,  bred  by  Mr. 
Miller,  and  owned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  of 
Attica,  New  York.  It  was  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  beginning  March  19, 1882,  and 
closing  May  28,  1884.  During  the  first 
year  she  gave  18,120^  pounds,  and  during 
the  second  year,  after  a  brief  rest  of  aboat 
ten  weeks,  she  produced  23,775^  pounds. 
These  records  aroused  the  attention  of 
dairy  writers, especially  in  England.  They 
were  pronounced  impossible.  Plausible 
arguments  were  made  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  such  records  with  the  amount 
of  material  for  making  milk  that  a  cow 
could  digest.  Public  confidence  in  them 
was  shaken  for  a  brief  period.  At  this 
stage  of  i^ublic  sentiment  a  test  was  begun 
of  the  cow  Clothilde,  owned  by  Smiths, 
Powell,  and  Lamb.  They  invited  the 
closest  scrutiny.  They  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
scientists  to  come  and  thoroughly  investi- 


gate this  test.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  It  was 
also  placed  in  the  official  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Holstein-Friesi^n 
Advanced  Register,  who  from  time  to  time 
sent  official  inspectors  to  watch  the  milk- 
ings,  to  test  the  scales  upon  which  they 
were  weighed,  to  examine  into  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  that  was  being  kept,  and 
into  every  other  detail  in  which  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  eri'or.  None 
was  discovered,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  was  put  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  The  result  was  the  production  of 
26,021^  pounds  in  365  consecutive  days 
— a  record  of  more^  than  2000  pounds 
above  any  that  had  been  previously 
made.  It  seemed  at  that  time  that  the 
extreme  capacity  of  milk  production  by  a 
single  cow  bad  been  reached.  But  now, 
while  this  is  being  written,  the  cow  Pie- 
terjie  2d,T>wned  by  Mr.  Dallas  B.  Whip- 
ple, of  Cuba,  New  York,  has  reached 
a  year's  record  of  30,318^  pounds.  The 
production  of  this  has  also  been  closely 
watched  by  disinterested  parties;  and 
the  proof  is  so  convincing  that  it  will  be 
receiwid  by  the  public  with  much  less 
doubt  than  were  the  early  records  of  half 
this  amount.  Since  1880  many  other 
cows  have  exceeded  Aaggie's  noted  record. 
Among  these  are  Etbelka,  at  18,131y-g- 
l)ounds,and  Jamaica,  at  19,547  pounds,  both 
owned  by  John  Mitchel,  VaiFs  Gate,  New 
York ;  Violet,  at  18,677^  pounds,  by  Edgar 
Huidekoper,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania; 
Lady  De  Vries,  at  18,848^  pounds,  by  L.  H. 
Payne,  Garrettsville,  Ohio;  Empress,  at 
19,714^  pounds,  by  Hon.  G.  S.  Miller,  Pe- 
terborough, New  York  ;  Glenburnie,  at 
20,138^  pounds,  by  B.  B.  Lord  and  Son, 
Sinclairville,  New  York;  Rlioda,  at  21,309 
pounds,  by  F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  New 
York;  Princess  of  Wayne,  at  20,469Y^y- 
pounds,  and  Aaggie  2d,  at  20,763f\  pounds, 
both  by  T.  G.  Yeomans  and  Sons,  Wal- 
worth, New  York;  Boukje,  at  21,679^ 
pounds,  by  Stone  and  Carpenter,  Waverly, 
Pennsylvania;  Koningen  van  Priesland 
5th,  at  19,700^  pounds,  by  A.  Bradley  and 
H.  D.  Warner,  Lanesville,  Connecticut; 
Koningen  van  Friesland  3d,  at  23,617^ 
pounds,  by  H.  O.  Warner,  New  Milford, 
Connecticut;  Sultana,  at  22,043^  pounds, 
by  H.  C.  Jewett  and  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  and  Albino^ 2d,  at  18,484^^  pounds 
(in  two-year  form),  Netherland  Belle,  at 
19,516^  pounds,  Aaggie  Rosa,  at  20,227fV 
pounds.  Lady  Fay,  at  20,602y(j-  pounds, 
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and  Clothilde  2d,  at  23,602f  pounds,  by 
Smiths,  Powell,  and  Lanib. 

Such  records  have  been  of  so  much  in- 
terest in  this  country  that  the  breeders 
have  given  much  more  attention  to  the 
production  of  quantity  than  to  quality  of 
milk.  They  have  fed  and  cared  for  their 
cattle  to  produce  quantity.  In  conse- 
quence many  have  inferred  that  this  breed 
is  an  excellent  one  for  the  production  of 
milk  and  cheese,  but  that  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  production  of  butter.  Notwith- 
standing this  impression  it  has  nov/  entered 
into  a  contest  for  the  highest  place  as  a 
butter  breed,  and  the  rapidity  with  v^hich 
it  is  gaining  such  a  position  is  a  public 
surprise.  The  first  step  toward  this  was 
the  winning  of  the  Challenge  Cup  offered 
by  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  of  Chicago,  for 
the  largest  thirty  days'  butter  record. 
The  contest  for  this  cup  was  open  to 
the  world  and  to  all  breeds  until  July  1, 
1883.  It  was  won  by  Mercedes,  a  cow  of 
this  breed,  owned  by  Thomas  B.  Wales, 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Her  record  was  99 
pounds  6^  ounces.  This  result  awakened 
much  controversy.  Demands  were  made 
for  further  competitive  trials.  Several 
took  place  in  the  three  years  following, 
at  cattle  shows  in  the  Western  States,  uni- 
formly resulting  in  the  success  of  this  breed. 
Yet  they  were  not  considered  conclusive, 
as  the  best  cows  of  other  breeds  were  not 
put  in  competition.  At  this  stage  of  pub- 
lic opinion  the  New  York  Dairy  Show 
of  1887  was  conceived.  Long  before  its 
opening  it  was  widely  known  that  one  of 
its  most  important  features  would  be  a 
contest  for  the  championship  in  butter 
production.  This  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
twenty-four  hours'  trial  in  the  hands  of 
an  impartial  committee.  It  was  entered 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  claims 
of  the  different  breeds.  Cattle  clubs  and 
breeders'  associations  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  gave  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  bringing  forward  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  breeds  they 
maintained.  Probably  no  similar  contest 
was  ever  arranged  and  conducted  on  more 
even  terms.  No  criticisms  were  made 
against  the  management  up  to  ^the  hour 
of  announcing  the  result.  Tlie  cham- 
pionship was  won  for  this  breed,  the  cow 
Clothilde  receiving  the  first  prize,  and 
the  three -year -old  heifer  Clothilde  4tli 
the  second  prize,  both  owned  by  Messrs. 
Smiths,  Powell,  and  Lamb.  In  other  de- 
partments there  were  contests  for  quality 


of  butter,  where  the  breeds  were  indirectly 
pitted  against  one  another.  In  these  con- 
tests this  breed  also  won  more  than  its 
proportionate  share  of  prizes. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  five  years 
that  the  breeders  of  these  cattle  have  been 
specially  testing  the  butter  capacity  of 
their  cows.  Messrs.  T.  G..  Yeomans  and 
Sons  were  pioneers  in  this  work.  In 
tests  made  of  their  herd  of  less  than  40 
cows,  29  were  found  to  average  a  seven 
days'  production  of  17  pounds  7\  ounces. 
Aaggie  2d  made  26  pounds  7  ounces  in  this 
length  of  time,  105  pounds  10^  ounces  in 
thirty  days,  and  304  pounds  5^  ounces  in 
ninety  days.  This  was  followed  by  tests 
of  other  breeders.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wales 
also  found  29  cows  owned  by  him  that 
made  an  average  of  17  pounds  2.67  ounces. 
One  of  these,  Tritomia,  at  four  years  of 
age,  made  25  pounds  3^  ounces.  Messrs. 
Smiths,  PoVell,  and  Lamb  find  100  cows 
owned  by  them  that  average  18  pounds 
0.06  ounces  in  tests  of  the  same  length  of 
time.  Among  these,  Netherland  Princess 
4th,  at  twenty-eight  months  old,  made  21 
pounds  lOf -ounces;  Albino  2d,  at  three 
years  "«ld,  25  pounds  14^  ounces,  while 
in  thirty  days  she  produced  106  pounds 
14  ounces.  Their  cow  Clothilde,  at  full 
age,  made  in  seven  days  28  pounds  2\ 
ounces.  In  the  small  herd  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  7  cows  are 
reported  with  an  average  of  17  pounds 
6.57  ounces  in  seven  days.  Among  other 
noted  tests  is  that  of  Florence  Herbert, 
owned  by  Home  Farm,  Hampton,  Iowa, 
at  27  pounds  13^  ounces  in  seven  days, 
and  that  of  Nieltje  Korndyke,  the  prop- 
erty of  E.  J.  Burrell,  Little  Falls,  New 
York,  at  93  pounds  12  ounces  in  thirty 
days. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  this 
breed,  its  first  herd-book  was  that  issued 
by  American  breeders  in  1872.  This  was 
followed  in  1875  b^'  one  in  the  Netherlands, 
its  original  home.  Five  years  later  an- 
other was  published  in  America  by  an  as- 
sociation of  breeders  who  objected  to  the 
name  Holstein,  by  which  they  were  gen- 
erally known  in  this  country,  and  against 
which  there  were  strong  protests  from  the 
breeders  in  Europe.  In  view  of  their  or- 
igin and  the  source  from  whence  they 
were  imported,  this  association  adopted  the 
name  Dutch-Frieslan.  In  the  same  year 
another  herd -book  was  issued  in  and  for 
the  province  of  Friesland,  where  the  breed 
had  been  especially  guarded  for  ages. 
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HOLSTEIN  BULL  "  NETHERLAND  PRINCE. 


Since  then  herd-books  of  these  cattle  have 
been  published  both  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. In  1885  the  two  American  asso- 
ciations compromised  on  the  name  Hol- 
stein-Friesian,  and  united  their  registry. 

In  their  native  country  none  but  select 
cattle  are  admitted  to  the  herd-books.  It 
is  not  enough  that  they  are  pure  bred; 
they  must  also  be  superior.  This  require- 
ment is  of  the  highest  importance.  Be- 
ing the  "common  cattle"  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  handled  by  all  classes  of  breed- 
ers, some  of  whom  are  indifferent  to  their 
standing,  in  whose  hands  they  degener- 
ate as  in  other  hands  they  improve,  there 
are  great  diversities  in  their  build,  quality, 
and  capacity.  To  the  credit  of  American 
importers,  they  hav.e  generally  sought  for 
the  best.  Yet  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
continued  selection  is  the  basis  of  contin- 
ued success.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
breeders  o^.  these  cattle,  but  also  of  tliose 
liandling  other  leading  breeds.  In  con- 
sequence of  tliis,  a  system  of  advanced 
registration  has  been  commenced  in  this 
country  for  this  breed,  conditioned  on  su- 
perior build  and  quality,  and  especially  on 
capacity  for  milk  or  butter  production. 
The  first  volume  of  this  registry  was  pub- 
lished in  1887.  The- standard  for  butter 
production  of  this  volume,  below  which  no 


full-aged  cow  was  accepted,  is  15  pounds  in 
seven  consecutive  days,  and  the  standard 
of  milk  production  of  cows  of  the  same 
age  is  10,700  pounds  in  ten  consecutive 
months.  It  has  proportionately  lower 
standards  for  younger  cows,  It  contains 
over  seven  hundred  records.  The  actual 
average  of  these  records  for  full-aged  cows 
is  13,437y^  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months, 
or  18  pounds  13.6  ounces  of  butter  in  sev- 
en days.  Below  this,  for  four-year-old 
heifers  the  average  is  12,901y^^  pounds  of 
milk,  or  17  pounds  3  ounces  of  butter;  for 
three-year-old  heifers,  10, 889 J  pounds  of 
milk,  or  15  pounds  0.33  ounces  of  butter; 
and  for  two-year-old  heifers,  9435-{-|-P<^unds 
of  milk,  or  11  pounds  3  ounces  of  butter. 

American  skill  and.  enterprise  find  in 
this  breed  peculiar  matei'ial  on  which  to 
work.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  American 
scrub,  it  has  no  hereditary  tendencies  to 
diseases  of  any  kind,  and  if  is  peculiarly 
plastic  in  its  adai3tations,  as  may  be  seen 
by  its' perfect  acclimation  in  the  rigorous 
climate  of  Archangel  as  well  as  in  the 
sunny  climate  of  France.  And  as  an  ob- 
ject of  pleasure  and  of  beauty  no  cattle 
respond  more  genewusly,  or  appear  more 
picturesque  on  a  background  of  green 
fields,  and  none  are  more  emblematic  of 
rural  wealth  and  content. 


WAS  God  above  that  made  all  tliing-s, 
The  heav'ns,  the  earth,  and  all  therein. 
The  ships  that  on  the  sea  do  swim 
To  guard  from  foes  that  none  come  in 
And  let  them  all  do  what  they  can, 
'Twas  for  one  end — the  use  of  man, 
So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 

Now,  what  do  you  sa}^  to  these  cans  of  wood  ? 
Oh  no,  in  faitli  they  cannot  be  good; 
For  if  the  bearer  fall  by  the  way, 
Why,  on  the  ground  your  liquor  doth  lay: 
But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel. 
Although  he  had  fallen,  all  had  been  well. 
So  I  ivisli  in  heaven  his  soid  may  dwell, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  glasses  fine  ? 
Oh,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine, 
For  if  you  chance  to  touch  the  brim, 
Down  falls  the  liquor  and  all  therein; 
But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel. 
And  the  stopple  in,  all  had  been  well. 
So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  sotd  may  divell, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 


THE  LEATHER  BOTTEL. 


IF  A  MAN  AND  HIS  WIFE  SHOULD  NOT  AGREE. 


Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  black  pots  three  ? 

If  a  man  and  liis  wife  should  not  agree, 

Why  they'll  tug  and  pull  till  their  liquor  doth  spill: 

In  a  leather  bottel  they  may  tug-  their  fill, 

And  pull  away  till  their  hearts  do  ake, 

And  yet  their  liquor  no  harm  can  take. 

So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell, 

That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  flagons  fine  ? 
Oh,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine. 
For  when  a  Lord  is  about  to  dine, 
And  sends  them  to  be  filled  with  wine, 
The  man  with  the  flagon  doth  run  away, 
Because  it  is  silver  most  gallant  and  gay. 
So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 


THE  LEATHER  BOTTEL. 
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A  leather  bottel  we  know  is  good, 
Far  better  than  glasses  or  cans  of  wood, 
For  when  a  man's  at  work  in  the  field. 
Your  glasses  and  pots  no  comfort  will  yield; 
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But  a  good  leather  bottle  standing  by, 
Will  raise  his  spirits,  whenever  he's  dry. 
So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 

At  noon,  the  haymakers  sit  them  down, 
To  drink  from  their  bottles  of  ale  nut-brown; 
In  summer  too,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
A  good  bottle  full  will  do  them  no  harm. 
Then  the  lads  and  the  lasses  begin  to  tattle, 
But  what  would  they  do  without  this  bottle  ? 
So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 

There's  never  a  Lord,  an  Earl,  or  Knight, 
But  in  this  bottle  doth  take  delight; 
For  when  he's  hunting  of  the  deer, 
He  oft  doth  wish  for  a  bottle  of  beer. 
Likewise  the  man  that  works  in  the  wood, 
A  bottle  of  beer  will  oft  do  him  good. 
So  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  ^well, 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 

And  when  the  bottle  at  last  grows  old, 

And  will  good  liquor  no  longer  hold, 

Out  of  the  side  you  may  make  a  clout, 

To  mend  your  shoes  when  they^re  worn  out; 

Or  take  and  hang  it  up  on  a  pin, 

'Twill  serve  to  put  hinges  and  odd  things  in. 

So  I  tvish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  divell, 

That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 


THE  MONTAGNAIS. 

BY  C.  H.  FARNHAM. 

AS  I  walk  through  an  Indian  village  I 
am  startled  by  seeing  my  aboriginal 
self.  We  rarely  meet  our  prehistoric  an- 
cestors, but  here  I  sit  down  on  the  earth 
with  my  disconnected  forefathers;  I  talk 
with  men  and  women  w^ho  still  are  abso- 
lutely a  part  of  nature.  Although  a  man 
has  no  measure  of  his  future  progress,  yet 
he  learns  where  he  started  when  he  meets 
a  savage.  Here  I  see  how  far  we  have 
come  since  my  family  left  the  woods. 
These  untrodden  wilds  of  human  nature 
have  a  wonderful  interest.  They  lead 
you  on,  by  the  fascination  of  discovery, 
from  swamp  to  glades,  through  rugged 
gorges  up  to  commanding  summits,  and 
they  keep  you  meanwhile  under  the  en- 
chantment of  nature's  mysteries.  I  met 
yesterday  on  the  beach  an  Indian  coming 
from  a  seclusion  of  two  years  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  He  had  lived  without 
any  of  what  we  call  the  necessities  of  civ- 
ilization, and  yet  he  was  quite  like  other 
men  in  flesh  and  limb.  The  shyness  and 
quietness  of  nature  were  upon  him  so 
strongly  that  I  would  not  break  into  his 
reserve,  nor  dissipate  the  awe  I  felt  in  his 
presence.  He  had  a  very  different  feel- 
ing for  me;  he  knew  a  hundred  men, 
'even  a  whole  tribe,  far  more  skilful  at 
getting  a  living  out  of  the  wilderness,  so 
iie  had  no  wonder  to  waste  on  an  inferior. 


His  wife  and  family  disembarked,  and 
they  set  up  their  lodge  on  the  sands  with 
lordly  independence. 

Betshiamits  is  the  chief  mission  for 
these  Montagnais  Indians,  about  eighty 
miles  east  of  the  Saguenay.  The  chapel, 
parsonage.  Father  Arnaud's  interesting 
museum  of  natural  history  and  Indian 
antiquities,  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s  store,  and 
about  thirty  small  square  houses  are  scat- 
tered along  the  bank  rising  above  the 
sand  beach.  Across  the  mouth  of  the 
Betshiamits  River  is  a  lumber-mill  and 
its  attendant  shanties.  The  forest  comes 
down  to  the  village  and  its  fields,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  rolls  in  upon  it, 
raising  all  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
a  gleaming  wall  of  breakers  out  on  the 
bars.  Their  roar  is  in  keeping  with  the 
wildness  and  solitude  of  the  Labrador 
coast.  The  whitewashed  houses,  with 
crude  furniture,  seem  out  of  place  in  an 
Indian  village.  The  Indians  had  them 
built  many  years  ago;  they  find  them 
convenient  for  hiding  away  the  goods 
and  chattels  not  taken  to  the  woods,  and 
for  sleeping  in  if  they  arrive  here  too 
late  in  the  day  to  put  up  their  wigwams. 
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It  is  a  common  thing-  to  see  the  family 
camping  in  tlie  yard  while  the  house 
stands  empty.  Indeed,  they  seem  far  more 
at  home  out-of-doors,  with  the  canoe  turn- 
ed up  near  the  wigwam,  a  few  stones  for 
a  fire-place,  and  the  unfenced  world  for 
their  door-yard.  The  domestic  economy 
is  in  full  view.  The  acme  of  a  husband's 
devotion  is  as  rarely  seen  here  as  else- 
where; it  is  only  a  genius  in  -affection 
that  cuts  wood  and  draws  water  for  his 
squaw.  When  the  sunset  glows  through 
the  spruces  you  see  a  group  of  dark,  toil- 
ing figures  against  the  golden  sky,  each 
with  her  axe  bends  and  plods  along  un- 
der a  back-load  of  wood  suspended  by 
a  tump-line  across  the  forehead.  At  the 
lodge  she  drops  her  load,  and  without 
remark  cuts  it  up  to  cook  supper.  She 
may  take  a  boy  with  her  in  the  canoe, 
and  paddle  away  towrd  the  horizon ; 
hours  afterward  she  returns  with  a  load 
— wood,  the  net  she  has  been  seining  with 
in  some  retired  cove,  and  perhaps  some" 
fish.  She  carries  her  many  armfuls  across 
the  beach,  and  gets  another  squaw  to  help 
her  bring  up  the  canoe.  When  a  seal  is 
brought  in,  the  squaws  and  dogs  do  the 
butchering.  The  women  often  throw  a 
shawl  or  blanket  over  some  poles,  and 
compose  a  picturesque  group  in  the  shade, 
sewing,  splitting  spruce  roots  for  canoe- 
making,  and  chatting  away  as  glibly  as 
if  they  knew  English.    Their  wash-day  is 


the  most  ameliorated  I  have  seen.  Tlie 
girl  kneels  or  squats  by  the  tub  .  on  tlie 
ground,  while  her  beaux  lounge  close  by, 
and  contend  for  the  smiles  and  the  suds, 
and  often  her  straight  black  hair  hangs 
down  her  back,  while  a  younger  sister 
combs  it.  The  door-yard  would  seem 
empty  without  the  children  playing  Ind- 
ian house-keeping:  they  stand  up  poles, 
cover  them  with  bark,  and  collect  stones 
for  a  fireplace;  the  range  of  their  fancy 
covers  sleeping  and  eating. 

The  Indian's  home,  properly  speaking, 
does  not  exist;  he  is  not  half  so  domestic 
as  the  beaver,  which  builds  a  house  and 
raises  its  family  in  a  giyen  locality.  He 
owns  land,  yet  moves  about  more  than 
a  bird  which  nests  in  a  tree.  Even  the 
bear  is  a  better  tenant,  and  the  wood- 
chuck  is  an  older  settler  in  his  neighbor- 
hood.  These  Indians  by  their  mode  of 
living  seem  to  be  the  shyest  and  most  no- 
madic and  isolated  of  creatures;  but  in 
fact  they  surprise  me  with  their  strong 
social  qualities.  We  shall  see  farther  on 
that  his  material  circumstances  as  well  as 
his  instincts  mould  the  life  and  character 
of  this  wi^d  iialural  man  as  much  as  they 
decide  the  features  of  our  civilization. 
Betshiamits  is  the  Indian's  Newport,  his 
summer  resort  by  the  sea-side,  where  he 
lives  in  comparative  luxury,  and  enjoys 
a  taste  of  civilization.  The  wigwam  is 
still  his  favorite  cottage,  and  certainly 
this  primitive  and  picturesque  shelter  is 
the  best  suited  to  his  life  and  character. 
It  has  a  natural  form,  like  the  mound  of 
a  mole — an  elliptical  dome  about  seven 
feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  long.  It  is 
made  of  bent  poles  sustaining  long  strips 
of  birch  bark;  the  windows  are  an  irreg- 
ular opening  at  each  end  covered  with 
cotton,  and  the  little  door  is  closed  with  a 
curtain.  As  I  stooped  to  look  inside  oj  a 
lodge,  Louis,  the  Indian  host,  politely  bid 
me  come  in.  No  one,  however,  arose  to 
give  me  a  chair — there  were  no  chairs ;  but 
I  crouched  along  under  the  roof  and 
found  a  seat  on  a  chest.  The  place  was 
full  of  people,  squatting,  sitting,  and  ly- 
ing about  the  floor  in  mary  different  at- 
titudes. The  men  wear  the  ordinary  cos- 
tumes of  to-day  with  a  red  sash  about  the 
waist.  The  women  have  but  one  note- 
worthy article  of  dress,  the  Montagnais 
cap,  with  its  alternate  black  and  red  pieces 
meeting  at  the  top,  and  its  band  of  bright 
silk  embroidery ;  they  wear  a  i^ed  kerchief 
or  a  shawl  over  the  shoulders.  Their 
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hair  is  bound  up  in  a  queer  little  club 
coverinj^  each  ear.  While  the  men 
lounged  and  smoked,  tlie  women  chewed 
gum  with  remarkable  energy.  These  sat 
on  a  piece  of  rnatting  near  the  windows 
and  embroidered  their  caps  and  mocca- 
sins. The  children  and  dogs  kept  uj)  a 
moderate  activity  in  coming  and  going 
over  the  crouching  figures.  The  lodge 
was  furnished  with  a  stove,  guns,  chests 
of    personal    effects,   cooking  utensils, 


although  it  is  fragile  and  portable,  yet  it 
is  essentially  tiie  same  house  that  shel- 
tered the  men  of  this  continent  unknown 
ages  ago.  I  inferred  that  the  four  fami- 
lies  living  there — thirteen  people  and  nine 
dogs — had  each  a  certain  part  of  the  lodge, 
but  no  boundaries  appeared  to  be  estab- 
lished. At  night  they  assembled  on  their 
respective  plots  of  floor,  I  suppose,  and 
drew  their  blankets  over  their  respective 
families. 


SQUAWS  BRINGING  WOOD  INTO  CAMP. 


clothes  hanging  over  poles  on  each  side, 
and  heaps  of  blankets  and  pillows  pushed 
up  against  the  wall ;  and  there  were  bags, 
boots,  and  bottles  enough  to  fill  up  the 
nooks.  As  there  were  no  beds,  shelves, 
table,  etc.,  the  poles  of  the  roof  held  a 
great  part  of  these  domestic  articles ;  shoes, 
stockings,  and  a  pail  of  water  were  about 
my  head;  further  on  were  a  branch  of 
tamarack  blest  for  religious  uses,  vials  of 
holy-water,  cliaplets,  and  pictures  of  the 
Pope.  Even  the  baby  was  hung  up  on 
the  wall  in  a  rude  hammock.  The  com- 
munity comb  is  kept  in  a  sheath  attached 
to  a  piece  of  porcupine's  tail  armed  with 
fine  sharp  quills;  this  device  for  cleaning 
is  so  efficient  as  to  be  rather  suggestive. 
The  low  arched  roof  of  white  poles  and 
rich  bark  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  cotton 
windows  near  the  ground;  the  walls  were 
shaded  by  masses  of  dark  clothes,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  strong  reds  and  yellows ; 
and  the  full  light  fell  upon  the  squaws  at 
the  window  with  bright  silks  on  their 
laps.  It  had  a  domestic,  cheerful  aspect 
on  that  sunny  day ;  but  it  was  an  odd  lit- 
tle place  as  a  home  of  ancient  date.  For 


The  inmates  of  this  Indian  home  were 
the  strangest  part  of  the  scene.  The  tidy 
women  were  squatting  on  the  floor,  some 
cross-legged  like  Turks,  others  sitting  on 
one  foot  as  a  cushion,  or  on  their  toes 
turned  inward  under  them,  or  on  their 
knees  and  heels.  They  were  quite  erect, 
yet  easy,  in  these  attitudes,  as  comfort- 
able as  we  are  upon  luxurious  furniture. 

One  of  them  changed  her  dress  by  de- 
tachments at  my  elbow.  The  men  were 
waiting  for  dinner;  one  slept  curled  up 
in  a  heap  near  the  wall ;  another  sat  flat 
on  the  floor  by  his  wife;  and  the  other 
two  lay  stretched  across  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lodge.  The  children  showed  a  re- 
markable capacity  for  stowing  themselves 
away  in  grotesque  shapes  in  nooks  and 
corners,  whence  they  stared  at  me  with 
black  bead-like  eyes  as  expressionless  as 
those  of  animals.  Meanwhile  the  people 
kept  up  a  general  conversation  in  their 
own  tongue;  their  voices  were  low,  even 
in  laughter,  and  expressive  of  a  kind  and 
considerate  nature.  You  notice  a  good 
deal  of  abruptness  in  their  talk ;  but  this 
is  due  to  their  language,  in  which  you 
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hear  many  inarticulate  grunts,  short, 
brusque  inflections,  and  long,  disjointed, 
unmelodious  words.  But  when  they  talk 
French,  wliich  the  most  of  them  under- 
stand, their, speech  is  quite  agreeable.  I 
tried  in  many  ways  to  engage  the  squaws 
in  conversation  in  this  tongue,  but  they 
turned  to  me  a  deaf  ear,  or  else  their  hus- 
band's. It  seems  that  the  missionaries 
advise  the  tribe  to  have  but  little  inter- 
course with  whites;  they  will  often  pre- 
tend not  to  understand  you,  or  "will  grant 
your  request  without  replying  to  your 
speech. 

In  addressing  an  Indian  I  realize  that 
I  am  talking  to  nature ;  I  feel  a  complex 
sentiment — doubt  as  to  making  myself 
understood,  curiosity,  sympathy,  and  awe 
at  intruding  upon  his  reserve.  Louis  was 
one  of  those  heavy-faced  Indians  that 
seem  alive,  yet  as  unapproachable  as  a 
beaver.  For  a  while  his  answers  seemed 
to  come  as  if  by  chance,  as  the  breeze  ed- 
dies about  a  rock,  or  as  if  sent  by  some 
other  inward  being;  a  certain  courtesy^ 
pervaded  his  reserved  manner,  but  ex- 
pressed no  reverence  for  a  superior;  he 
was  simply  shy,  and  refused  to  come  out 
of  his  burrow.  At  last,  however,  he  lost 
his  restraint  and  became  passivel.f  socia- 
ble. 

"How  was  the  hunting,  Louis,  last 
winter  ?    Did  you  get  a  good  lot  of  fur  V 

"  Tlie  hunting,  sir,  was  very  ])Oor. 
The  woods  seem  to  be  jlead.  Ptarmigan, 
hares,  beavers,   fish,  everything,  is  so 


scarce  that  we  can  hardly  live.  We  go 
sometimes  three  or  four  days  without 
anything  to  eat.  It's  a  hard  life  some- 
times." 

"What  does  it  cost  you  to  live  in  the 
woods  ?" 

"  It  costs  you  a  good  deal.  Every  year 
we  buy  about  five  barrels  of  flour,  forty 
pounds  of  tea,  eighty  pounds  of  sugar,  sev- 
enty pounds  of  lard,  and  eighty  pounds  of 
pork ,  that  much  for  each  family,  four  to  six 
persons.  We  eat  almost  all  of  that  here  on 
the  coast  and  on  the  way  up  to  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds; for  we  take  with  us  only 
enough  provisions  to  last  till  we  reach  the 
woods,  it  is  such  hard  work  to  make  the 
portages.  Our  supplies,  traps,  clothes,  etc., 
cost  us  about  $250  or  $300  per  year.  Some 
families  spend  more  and  some  less.  There 
in  the  woods  we  live  on  game  and  fish — 
no  bread  or  pork,  but* we  have  tea  there. 
We  need  about  3000  hares,  100  beavers,  a 
great  many  fish.  It  costs  the  Indian  a 
great  deal  to  live.  And  if  he  gets  short 
of  food  up  in  the  woods,  he  can  starve  to 
death.  There  are  some  trading  posts  in- 
land, but  they  sell  flour  at  eight  and  a  half 
cents  a  p<?urid,  and  pork  at  thirty  cents." 

"  How  much  do  you  make  out  of  your 
hunts  ?" 

"That  depends  on  the  season.  Some- 
times the  best  hunters  get  $400  worth  of 
furs;  one  of  our  men  has  sold  $22,000 
worth  of  fur  to  this  post;  the  most  of  us 
get  from  $100  to  $200." 

I  may  add  that  from  the  earliest  times 
the  Indian  has  always  been  so  improvi- 
dent as  to  exhaust  all  his  resources  each 
year;  begets  his  supplies  on  credit,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  for 
them  the  next  summer  with  his  winter 
furs.  This  system  worked  Avell  enough 
when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  the 
only  accessible  trader.  The  Indians  were 
both  disposed  and  obliged  to  be  faithful  to 
their  obligations,  so  much  so  as  to  have 
made  that  corporation  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest in  the  world.  But  since  the  advent 
of  unscrupulous  traders  the  Indians  have 
learned  dishonest  tricks,  and  many  of  them 
now. sell  their  furs  to  other  parties  than 
the  ones  they  owe. 

The  dinner  meanwhile  had  been  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  squaws.  She  set  out 
a  number  of  plates  on  the  floor,  and  Louis 
invited  me  to  eat  of  their  stewed  ducks. 
I  accordingly  settled  from  the  chest  where 
I  sat  to  the  floor.  Only  the  men  came 
to  the  meal;  for  it  is  a  custom  among 
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them  to  serve  the  men  first;  the  women, 
having  less  exposure  and  travel  to  endure 
in  winter,  consider  their  needs  as  second- 
ary; they  will  absolutely  fast  when  pro- 
visions are  scarce.     And  yet,  notwith- 
standing- their  extra  nourishment,  in  times 
of  starvation  the  men  always  succumb 
first.    We  helped  ourselves  from  the  ket- 
tle; and  when  we  had  finished,  two  of  the 
men  rolled  up  into  heaps  and  went  to 
sleep.    The  women,  children, 
and  dog's  then  gathered  about 
the  dishes.    Each  one  had  an 
attendant  dog-  at  her  elbow, 
ready   for  any  emergency. 
The  meal  was  social  and  plea- 
sant, with  good-natured  talk- 
ing", and  manners  quite  defer- 
ential.    But  the  dogs  were 
an  aggressive  element.  They 
were  eager  and  unscrupulous ; 
if  a  hand  remained  too  long 
away  from  the  plate,  a  dog 
captured  the  contents.  Now 
and  then  a  yelp,  or  a  crescen- 
do of  ire  on  the  word  "ah wis," 
broke  the  calmness  of  the  con- 
versation.    The  dog  of  the 
prettiest  maiden  kept  advan- 
cing his  nose  toward  her  plate, 
and  she  kept  pounding  his 
head  with  her  spoon  till  he 
concluded  to  retreat.  Anoth- 
er cur  sat  very  quietly  for 
some  time  beside  a  child ;  but 
at  last  he  rose  in  open  rebel- 
lion.   I  rushed  to  the  plate. 
The  child  screamed,  spoons 
flourished   in   the   air,  and 
screams  resounded ;  and  final- 
ly the  dog  settled  back  on  his 
haunches  with  a  revengeful 
snarl.   When  the  women  had 
finished  their  meal  they  sat  still  and  let 
the  dogs  struggle  over  their  laps,  and  take 
possession  of  the  entire  culinary  depart- 
ment.   After  setting  things  to  rights  the 
women  resumed  their  sewing  on  the  floor, 
and  I  left  them  chatting  away  the  after- 
noon, more  happily  than  many  of  our  care- 
worn house-keepers  in  their  palaces  of  taste 
and  educated  discontent. 

The  bark  canoe  is  the  Indian's  chef- 
d'oeuvre.  It  seems  to  me  not  only  a  beau- 
tiful object,  but  a  suggestive  emblem  of 
his  life.  It  is  the  most  natural  boat  in 
the  world:  to  make  it  he  peels  the  bark 
from  a  birch,  splits  a  cedar  for  timbers 
and  planks,  binds  it  together  with  roots, 


and  closes  the  seams  with  pitch  from  the 
pine.  His  tools  are  an  axe,  a  crooked  knife, 
and  an  awl  made  of  a  deer's  bone.  No 
compass  and  square  cover  his  weakness, 
for  every  piece  tells  the  exact  truth  of  his 
hand  and  eye;  not  even  a  bench  removes 
him  from  the  earth,  nor  a  roof  covers  him 
from  the  sky ;  he  kneels  at  his  work.  And 
the  women  embody  their  attachment  in 
the  pitch  they  press  into  the  cracks.  It 


CANOE-MAKING. 

is  nature's  model,  made  by  the  wild  man 
in  the  woods.  The  life  of  the  bark  canoe 
is  equally  poetic;  it  floats  through  moun- 
tain lakes  with  the  beaver,  and  runs  rap- 
ids with  the  otter;  indeed,  all  of  its  com- 
panions are  creatures  of  the  forest;  it  is 
faithful  to  nature  to  the  very  last,  when 
it  retires  to  the  shore  of  some  lonely  pond 
to  mould  under  its  mound  of  feathery 
moss.  I  never  meet  this  most  poetic  of 
wrecks  without  recalling  its  romantic  hu- 
man interests.  It  was  the  home  of  a  fam- 
ily ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  whole  tragedy 
of  life,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
strange  with  untamed  characters,  and  in- 
tense with  real  storms,  real  misery,  joy, 
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or  love,  passing  in  the  isolation  of  the 
wilderness. 

Canoe-building-  is  the  chief  industrial 
event  of  tlie  Indian's  life.  As  the  craft 
lasts  in  hunting  only  two  or  three  years, 
about  one-third  of  the  tribe  build  canoes 
here  every  summer.  This  important  work 
is  intrusted  only  to  men  of  experience. 
And  although  they  have  here  some  civil- 
ized tools,  yet  the  whole  operation  is  full 
of  the  Indian's  originality;  you  see  men 
at  work  sitting  on  the  ground,  holding  a 
stick,  perhaps,  between  their  feet,  to  shave 
it,  or  on  their  knees,  to  plane  it,  and  they 
depend  mostly  upon  the  eye,  without 
measures,  in  shaping  their  symmetrical, 
beautiful  craft.  I  often  loitered  about  the 
canoe  built  by  Paul  St.  Ouge,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  tribe.  Although  he  is  one 
hundred  and  five  years  old,  yet  he  is  quite 
erect,  sprightly,  and  still  skilful  with  his 
axe  and  crooked  knife. 

"Paul,  how  many  canoes  have  you 
built  r 

' '  I  don't  know ;  about  175 ;  but  I  slia'n't 
build  many  more — the  Lord  will  soon 
give  me  another  job.  I  am  waiting  for 
Him  every  day."  And  straightening  up 
to  his  full  height,  he  looked  off  to  the 
horizon  with  a  very  expectant  and  j)i'ac- 
tical  expression. 

''You  must  have  travelled  a  good  ways 
in  these  light  craft  in  a  hundred  and  five 
years  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  turning  over  liis  stick 
on  his  narrow  bench,  "I've  been  every- 
where— all  over,"  swinging  his  long  arm 
toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  Then, 
as  he  went  on  shaving  and  shaping  his 
sticks,  I  kept  him  telling  me  how  he  makes 
a  canoe.  The  birch-bark  canoe  might  be 
called  a  cedar  or  spruce  canoe,  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  material — the  timbers  and 
planks — are  of  wood.  The  timbers,  or- 
knees,  are  split  out  of  green  stuff,  and 
shaved  down  to  a  thickness  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  a  width  of  two  and  a  half 
to  three  inches.  In  the  woods  this  is 
done  with  a  knife,  but  here  a  rude  bench 
and  a  drawing-knife  facilitate  the  work. 
The  timbers,  after  soaking  a  week  or  two, 
are  bent  in  pairs  over  the  knee,  and  bound 
in  bundles  to  season,  in  the  si'zes  and 
shapes  required  at  various  parts  of  the 
canoe.  The  gunwales  also  are  bent  to 
the  desired  sheer,  and  seasoned  in  shape 
on  the  ground  by  the  lielp  of  props  and 
weights.  After  seasoning,  the  crossbars 
are  morticed  into  them.    The  planks  or 


battens  are  long  strips  from  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  to  a  quarter  along,  the  bot- 
tom, and  three  to  four  inches  wide.  The 
choice  of  a  bark  is  made  with  care,  to  se- 
cure one  that  is  tough  and  free  from  knot- 
holes. A  canoe  generally  requires  three 
pieces  of  bark,  the  main  one  covering  the 
bottom  and  bow  and  stern,  and  a  smaller 
one  sewed  on  to  the  main  one  on  each 
side  to  reach  the  gunwales.  After  they 
are  peeled  from  the  trees  they  are  tied  up 
in  rolls  for  transportation;  and  if  they 
have  been  peeled  some  weeks  before  use, 
they  are  soaked  several  days  to  make 
them  pliable.  The  loose  layers  on  the 
outside  are  stripped  away  to  leave  only 
the  tight  layers;  and  the  rough  grain  on 
the  inside  is  scraped  off  to  make  it  smooth. 
The  bark  is  then  set  up  in  the  general 
shape  of  a  canoe,  to  be  cut  and  sewed  in 
the  following  manner:  The  main  bark 
is  laid  on  a^mooth  level  ground,  the  in- 
side surface  downward,  and  a  fiat  frame — 
shaped  like  the  gunwales,  but  without 
any  sheer — is  laid  on  the  middle  of  it  and 
weighted  with  stones  to  keep  everything 
in  place.  The  bark  is  bent  up  along  each 
side  of  t^iis' frame,  and  stakes  are  driven 
in  to  hold  it;  the  gunwales  are  set  up  in- 
side the  stakes,  and  supported  by  props 
under  the  crossbars,  and  weighted  to  keep 
them  in  position;  strips  inside  and  out- 
side the  bark  keep  it  flat  along  the  sides. 
Each  edge  of  the  bark  is  then  cut  off  to 
receive  the  additional  pieces  put  on  to 
reach  the  gunwale;  the  fulness  of  the 
bark  along  each  side  is  taken  out  by  cut- 
ting gores;  the  additional  pieces  are  cut 
and  pinned  in  place.  Then  the  squaws 
come  with  their  split  spruce  roots,  thongs 
of  deer's  hide,  and  awls,  to  sew  up  the 
seams,  excepting  those  at  the  bow  and 
stern.  The  long  seam  of  each  additional 
piece  has  a  half-round  spruce  root  laid 
along  the  outside,  under  the  stitches,  to 
prevent  the  rawhide  from  splitting  the 
edge  of  the  bark;  the  edges  of  the  gores 
— not  lapping  but  meeting — are  held  by  a 
stitch  here  and  there.  The  edge  of  the 
bark  is  then  trimmed  off  all. around,  bent 
over  the  gunwale,  and  sewed  fast  to  it 
with  roots.  After  the  canoe  is  otherwise 
finished,  a  lighter  gunwale  or  strip  is 
nailed  or  wrapped  on  top  of  the  main 
gunwale,  to  cover  this  wrapping  and  the 
edge  of  the  bark,  and  the  crossbars  are 
lashed  to  the  gunwales  by  roots  rove 
through  holes  near  their  ends.  When 
the  seams  have  been  sewed'  and  the  gun- 
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wales  finished,  the  stem  and  stern,  seams 
are  sewed  up,  thus:  A  pair  of  light  cedar 
strips  a  quarter  by  half  an  inch  are  bent 
to  the  desired  curve  of  each  end  of  tlie 
canoe;  a  strip  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
bow  as  a  kind  of  welt ;  the  rawhide  thong-s, 
passing  tlirough  the  bark  and  over  these 
strips,  draw  the  two  barks  closely  and 
firmly  together.  The  bark  is  then  trimmed 
off  along  these  curves. 

The  weights  and  the  bottom  frame  are 
now  removed,  and  the  inside  of  the  ca- 
noe is  covered  with  a  coat  of  pitch — resin 
and  grease — and  this,  again,  is  covered 
with  some  thin  pieces  of  bark.  The  bark 
has  now  been  cut  to  the  general  shape 
of  a  canoe,  and  secured  to  the  gunwales, 
and  the  seams  have  been  sewed  up;  it  is 
ready  to  receive  the  planks  and  timbers 
that  are  to  hold  it  in  the  desired  form. 
Beginning  at  the  bow,  the  long  thin 
planks  or  battens  are  nicely  fitted  into 
the  canoe,  forming  a  lining  running  fore 
and  aft.  The  peculiarly  shaped  stem- 
post  is  slipped  into  place.  The  gunwales 
had  been  bevelled  on  the  under  and  out- 
er corner,  to  form  a  groove  between  them 
and  the  bark,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
timbers.  Beginning  at  the  bow  again, 
the  first  timber  is  cut  of  the  proper 
length,  the  ends  are  slipped  under  the 
gunwale  at  their  proper  place,  and  the 
timber  is  driven,  at  its  centre,  forward 
over  the  lining  till  it  stands  plumb.  It 
thus  stretches  tlie  bark  taut,  and  keeps 
its  place.  Thus  the  timbers  are  succes- 
sively fitted  in,  working  from  the  bow 
and  the  stern  toward  midships;  they  are 
the  moulds  that  decide  the  shape  of  the 
canoe.  And  as  they  are  a  series  of  in- 
verted arches  springing  from  the  gun- 
wales across  the  bottom,  and  standing 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  they  form  the 
strongest  lining  of  the  canoe.  The  craft 
is  now  capsized,  the  seams  are  packed 
full  of  warm  pitch  mixed  with  a  dr}^  red 
pigment,  and  those  of  the  bow  and  stern 
are,  moreover,  covered  with  a  strip  of 
muslin.  The  bark  canoe  is  a  remarka- 
ble invention  for  beauty,  lightness,  and 
strength  ;  I  doubt  that  even  the  most 
learned  inventor  could  make  anything 
better  adapted  to  its  uses. 

The  Canadian  Indians  have  a  remark- 
ably complete  history,  dating  from  the 
advent  of  the  Jesuits,  who  first  tried  to 
civilize  them,  and  plausible  speculation 
leads  us  still  further  back.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  proud  of  a  scalp  and  a  bark 


canoe  as  the  most  original  productions 
of  America.  But  "one  has  only  to  read 
the  narratives  of  Martin  Sauer,  Aberne- 
thy,  and  Santini  in  order  to  see  that 
birch -bark  canoes,  houses,  and  baskets^ 
skin  dresses  and  lodges,  snow-shoes  and 
calumets,  quill- work  and  moccasins,  were, 
and  are  probably  still,  in  use  among  the 
Tungus,  who  must  have  invented  them 
ages  before  they  appeared  in  the  Western 
Continent;  so  also  scalping,  a  practice 
unknown  among  Malays  or  any  Old 
World  people  of  the  present  day,  was  an 
accomplishment  of  the  ancestors  of  Asiat- 
ic Koriaks  and  American  Iroquois  in  the 
far-off  days  of  Herodotus."  If  we  lose 
our  scalps,  there  is  indeed  nothing  new 
for  us  under  the  sun.  Columbus,  after 
all,  may  liave  to  surrender  the  palm  to 
one  of  our  brother  canoeists  from  Asia. 
"There  is  no  difficulty,"  says  Dr.  Pritch- 
ard,  "in  supposing  them  to  have  passed 
the  strait  which  divides  the  two  conti- 
nents. The  habitations  of  the  nearest 
Americans  are  only  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
distant  from  the  dwellings  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis.  These  people  carry  on  a  trade  of 
barter  with  the  Americans.  They  em- 
ploy six  days  in  passing  the  strait,  direct- 
ing their  course  from  island  to  island,  the 
distances  between  which  are  so  short  that 
they  are  able  to  pass  every  night  on  shore. 
Such  was  the  information  obtained  by  per- 
sons sent  into  the  country  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis  by  the  Russian  government  in  1760. 
In  winter  the  two  continents  are  joined 
by  ice,  and  the  people  pass  over  in  one 
day  with  their  reindeer."  If  the  Asiatics 
peopled  the  northern  part  of  our  conti- 
nent, they  left  very  inadequate  traces  and 
legends  by  which  we  can  follow  their 
movements  and  divisions  into  the  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians.  The  two  prin- 
cipal Canadian  races,  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Algonquins,  were  found  to  be  gener- 
ally at  war  by  Car  tier  in  1535,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  getting  possession  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Champlain  in  1609  ac- 
companied the  Algonquins  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  with  one  discharge  of  his  blun- 
derbuss put  their  enemies  to  rout.  The 
Iroquois  thus  became  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Canadians,  and  as  they  inhabited 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  they  naturally  be- 
came more  or  less  the  allies  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonists.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
very  striking  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ind- 
ians.   From  the  very  first  we  kept  them 
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at  a  distance,  sent  them  to  fight  our  neigh- 
bors, and  all  the  while  pursued  our  policy 
of  extermination.  We  may  grant  tlie  po- 
litical wisdom  of  refusing  an  alliance  with 
an  uncivilized  and  unreliable  race,  and 
it  is  plausible  to  explain  that  our  tribes 
were  warlike,  aggressive,  that  tliey  did 
not  diminish  as  fast  as  immigrants  in- 


their  relations  with  civilization  have  been 
comparatively  intimate  in  four  powerful 
elements,  the  government,  the  commerce 
in  furs,  the  social  life  by  marriage,  and 
the  religious  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
The  government  found  its  Indian  ques- 
tion very  much  simplified  by  the  Iro- 
quois, who  exterminated  the  Hurons  and 
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creased,  and  that  they  occupied  lands 
needed  by  the  growing  nation;  but  all 
this  and  much  more  will  never  excuse 
our  injustice  to  the  Indians. 

The  Canadians  merit  but  few  national 
reproaches  from  their  Indians.  While 
the  English  came  to  America  for  their 
own  salvation,  the  French  came  largely 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Indians.  Cham- 
plain  therefore  inaugurated  at  once  the 
veritable  and  permanent  policy  of  the 
French  Canadian  government  in  making 
them  his  allies,  and  that  fostering  spirit 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  Dominion. 
The  Canadian  Indians  therefore  liave 
been  taken  into  the -body  of  the  national 
life  far  more  than  our  outcast  tribes; 


Algonquins,  and  thus  settled  their  titles 
to  the  soil.  The  other  tribes  diminished 
faster  than  immigrants  arrived,  and,  more- 
over, they  occupied  lands  not  very  desir- 
able for  agriculture.  The  slow-growing 
nation,  having  room  enough  to  stretch 
itself,  has  never  found  it  necessar}^  to 
turn  anybody  out — excepting  the  Hugue- 
nots in  early  days.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  controlled  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  Indians.  It  saved  them 
from  much  of  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  border  life;  it  carefully  excluded  set- 
tlers from  encroaching  on  their  hunting- 
grounds;  it  dealt  with  them  in  a  uniform 
and  reliable  manner,  though  at  an  out- 
rageous profit,  and  it  kept  them  in  their 
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wild  natural  life,  sometimes  helping  them 
in  distress,  yet  making  them  earn  their 
own  living.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  pow- 
erful conservative  of  the  Indians  by  its 
patriarchal  management.  Intermarriage 
and  immoral  intimacy  with  European 
races  was  quite  an  element  in  their  lives. 
It  is  not  very  clear  that  this  has  been  pre- 
judicial to  their  physical  existence,  for 
their  means  and  habits  of  living  have  not 
been  changed,  and  certainly  their  social 
life  has  been  improved  by  civilization. 
Their  chief  defects  in  contact  with  the 
whites  are  immorality,  which  has  de- 
creased, drunkenness,  which  is  not  gen- 
eral enough  to  be  injurious,  and  dishon- 
esty in  trading,  which  we  white  men  can 
scarcely  admit  to  be  fatal.  It  is  a  signif- 
icant fact  that  although  even  the  faintest 
trace  of  Indian's  blood  predominates  over 
that  of  the  more  effeminate  yet  conquer- 
ing blood  of  Europeans,  yet  the  pure- 
blooded  Indians  have  almost  disappear- 
ed, while  the  half-breeds  now  compose  the 
Canadian  tribes.  The  disappearance  of 
the  Indians  must  be  due  to  some  hidden 
psychological  influence  rather  than  to 
any  adverse  material  conditions.  Even 
here,  under  the  best  attainable  relations 
with  civilization  and  the  least  possible 
change  of  habits,  they  are  diminishing 
about  as  fast  as  our  abused  tribes.  Scrof- 
ula and  small-pox  are  their  most  common 
diseases,  and  they  injure  their  health  by 
unnecessary  exposure,  overloading  on  the 
carries,  inordinate  feasting  and  fasting, 
and  excessive  labor  in  running  down  the 
reindeer  and  moose;  and  their  losses  are 
not  made  up  by  their  small  families. 
Sickness  is  much  dreaded,  and  if  one  or 
two  die  in  a  place,  any  one  else  who  is  in- 
disposed thinks  he  also  is  to  die,  and  the 
others  gather  about  and  express  the  same 
opinion.  Those  writers  err  who  assert 
that  insanity  and  deformity  are  unknown 
among  them;  they  have  a  superstition 
that  an  evil  spirit  is  taking  possession  of 
such  persons,  to  change  them  into  a  super- 
natural creature  that  will  wander  about 
the  woods  and  devour  men.  They  there- 
fore strangle  the  demented  and  many  of 
.  the  ill-formed. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  are  the  most 
interesting  and  influential  element  in  the 
Indians'  life.  Their  courage  in  following 
the  savages  into  the  wilderness,  their  her- 
oism in  dreadful  martyrdoms,  and  their 
persistent  zeal  are  vividly  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Francis  Parkman  in  his  work  The  Jesu- 


its in  North  America.  The  detested, 
devoted,  and  disciplined  order  of  Jesuits 
never  followed  a  more  unselfish  aim 
than  in  christianizing  the  American 
Indian.  And  these  striking  figures  of 
Canadian  history  displayed  unsurpassa- 
ble zeal  and  courage  in  their  discour- 
aging labors,  their  dangerous  journeys, 
their  disgusting  experiences,  and  their 
awful  martyrdoms.  And  perhaps  no  ef- 
fort requiring  so  much  intelligence  and 
self-sacrifice  ever  produced  such  tempo- 
rary results.  They  established  them- 
selves at  Quebec  as  early  as  1625,  and 
built  a  college  even  in  1637,  where  they 
formed  their  small  army  with  their  re- 
nowned perfection  of  organization.  As 
soon  as  they  had  learnt  the  intricate 
Indian  tongues,  they  went  into  the  vast 
wilderness  with  the  savages,  and  founded 
missions  among  these  Montagnais,  the 
Algonquins,  the  Hurons,  the  tribes  of  the 
Great  West,  and  extended  the  field  of 
their  labors  from  Labrador  to  Louisiana. 
They  were  successful  in  getting  the  Ind- 
ian to  transfer  his  zealous  devotion  from 
his  manitous  and  jugglery  to  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  fathers  testify 
to  his  faithfulness  in  religious  observ- 
ances, and  thank  God  for  the  abundance 
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of  their  spiritual  harvest.  It  is  very  like- 
ly that  they  improved  somewhat  his  so- 
cial existence,  but  I  have  met  with  no 
statement  of  the  inward  results  of  this 
conversion  on  his  national  or  private  char- 
acter. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  conversion 
produced  but  a  superficial  impression,  and 
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demanded  but  an  external  compliance 
with  forms,  for  it  lacked  the  vitality  of  a 
growing-  influence.  After  the  abolition 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in 
1773,  the  Montagnais  Indians  lost  their 
last  missionary  by  the  death  of  Father 
La  Brosse  in  1782.  Secular  priests  met 
them  here  and  there — often  enough,  one 
would  think,  to  preserve  the  vital  spark; 
but  they  no  longer  had  the  helpful  com- 
panionship of  the  devoted  Jesuit,  who 
made  himself  one  of  them.  When  the 
Oblat  Fathers,  the  present  missionaries, 
resumed  the  effort  to  civilize  them,  in 
1844,  they  found  that  the  Montagnais  had 
lost  all  traces  of  Christianity,  excepting  a 
tradition  of  the  Jesuits  as  men,  and  that 
they  had  returned  to  barbarism  in  a  sin- 
gle lifetime.  They  number  now  about 
5000,  of  which  one  half  are  converted. 
The  other  half  still  live  as  heathens,  hav- 
ing, however,  lost  the  fur  clothes,  the  war- 
paint, and  the  bows  and  arrows.  They 
are  still  under  the  guidance  of  jugglers; 
they  live  in  painful  fear  of  one  another; 
for  they  believe  that  the  lack  of  game,  and 
consequently  starvation,  comes  from  the 
evil  charm  cast  by  some  acquaintance, 
whom  they  kill  on  the  first  opportunity. 
They  often* flee  from  a  region  when  they 
see  a  stranger's  track.  They  abandon  even 
their  children  that  are  unable  to*keep  up 
on  the  march.  When  a  member  of  a 
family  dies,  some  of  them  bury  the  corpse, 
while  the  others  move  the  lodge  to  a  new 
site;  and  as  fast  as  death  comes  they  flee 
from  its  field,  until  the  last  escapes  alone 
from  the  lodge  to  die  in  the  forest.  When 


the  Oblat  Fathers  resumed  the  missionary 
labors  they  had  to  begin  with  such  people, 
and  meet  again  the  general  experiences  of 
the  Jesuits  in  travelling  inland  among 
these  tribes.  They  soon  made  some  con- 
verts, who  brought  others  to  the  missions; 
and  no\x  the  Fathers  meet  the  Indians  at 
various  posts  on  the  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion. My  observation  of  these  Catholic 
missions  was  made  here  at  Betshiamits,  at 
Seven  Islands,  at  Moisie,  and  at  Lake  St. 
John,  the  head  waters  of  the  Saguenay. 

The  modern  Montagnais  seem  to  have 
degenerated.  They  are  generally  strong, 
and  enduring  as  animals,  but  very  homely 
and  ungainly.  Some  of  them  seem  but 
half -formed  lumps  of  flesh,  bowlegged, 
in-toed,  and  as  awkward  as  a  goose  on 
land.  Their  extreme  ungracefulness 
comes  from  their  constant  confinement 
in  wigwams,  in  canoes,  or  their  hampered 
gait  on  snow-shoes.  A  few,  however, 
are  erect,  elastic  figures,  with  shapely 
faces  and  delicate  hands.  The  children 
are  generally  as  grotesque  and  chunky  as 
cubs.  The  wildness  of  their  life  shows 
itself  in  their  actions;  they  lounge  about 
their  tents  in  attitudes  quite  beyond  the 
average  civilized  body.  They  often  get 
into, the  most  abject  positions,  heads  and 
limbs  together,  or  the  face  stuck  into  the 
floor  of  boughs;  you  might  fancy  the 
tribe  suffers  with  cholera-morbiis.  And 
they  have  a  dog's  facility  in  dropping  on  to 
the  ground  anywh§re,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  position. 

In  strolling  about  this  mission  I  get 
many  glimpses  into  their  nature,  but  some 
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of  their  most  characteristic  traits  can  be 
seen  only  in  the  freedom  and  seclusion  of 
the  forest.  The  Indian  excels  us  all  in 
wooing"  Nature,  but  he  has  not  the  art  to 
write  her  love-letters.  Even  a  bear  does 
not  sit  down  on  the  sand  with  more  con- 
fidence, 

I  have  reverently  practised  his  gro- 
tesque attitudes,  and  done  some  loafing"  in 
my  day,  but  I  cannot  reach  an  Indian's 
peace  of  mind.  When  my  family  left 
the  woods  we  gave  our  birthright  of  free- 
dom for  a  mess  of  duties. 

Their  contentment  seems  at  times  al- 
most supernatural;  they  sit  as  still  as  a 
corpse,  in  some  uncomfortable  position, 
until  you  long  for  a  resurrection.  The 
impression  is  still  stronger  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reverie  on  their  dark  faces; 
they  never  dream,  but  always  watch. 
Their  happy,  careless  disposition  seems 
incompatible  with  their  grave  appear- 
ance ;  you  hear  laughter  and  low  but  mer- 
ry conversation  in  a  lodge;  you  look  in 
at  those  taciturn  faces  and  wonder  who 
was  moved,  to  such  levity.    On  a  winter's 


night,  in  the  heart  of  a  polar  wil,derness, 
if  you  could  look  into  their  solitary  lodge 
when  the  last  morsel  of  food  is  being  de- 
voured, you  would  find  them  perfectly 
contented  and  joyful,  provided  that  meal 
was  a  full  one.  Their  only  comment 
would  be  that  they  must  turn  out  early 
the  next  morning.  They  have  given  up 
scoffing,  joking,  and  slandering  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  I  am  told  that  they 
are  now  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
This  Newport  of  the  Indians  has  quite  as 
much  social  life  in  its  way  as  our  resorts. 
They  are  constantly  visiting,  either  at 
their  lodges  or  about  the  grounds.  They 
evidently  make  the  most  of  their  short 
season;  the  youths  play  ball,  the  maids 
frolic,  the  men  smoke  and  chat  in  groups 
about  the  checker-board,  the  card-playing 
on  the  floor,  or  the  canoe-making,  and 
the  women  are  not  silent  over  their  sew- 
ing, washing,  and  butchering.  Their  na- 
ture is  really  sociable,  but  their  mode  of 
living,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  isolates 
them  in  the  forest,  and  produces  many 
strang-e  animal  tendencies.     One  after- 
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noon,  while  walking  on  the  beach,  I  saw 
five  canoes  coming  into  port.  As  they 
passed  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  each  fired 
a  salute.  Here  and  tliere  an  Indian  of 
the  village  looked  over  the  edffe  of  the 
bluff  to  see  who  was  coming,  and  tiien 
resumed  his  lounging.  When  the  canoes 
were  beached,  twenty-two  people  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  ten  dogs  came  out  on  the 
sand.  While  the  men  carried  up  some  of 
the  luggage,  and  then  the  canoes,  their 
families  stood  together  in  a  picturesque 
group,  rather  tired,  forlorn,  and  dirty. 
They  also  seemed  indifferent  to  the  vil- 
lage and  the  event  of  their  arrival.  At 
last  they  got  their  broad,  awkward  fig- 
ures under  way,  and  waddled  across  the 
beach,  with,  the  paddles  in  their  hands, 
and  mounted  the  bank  to  the  street. 
They  set  up  their  cabins  near  the  rest, 
but  no  one  came  to  welcome  them,  nor 
did  they  expect  any  salutation.  And  yet 
they  were  regular  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who  had  not  met  their  friends 
since  the  parting  of  last  summer.  In  a 
day  or  two  I  noticed  them  quite  at  home 
among  the  rest  of  the  tribe  into  which 
they  had  strayed,  as  animals  browsing 
about  mingle  with  a  herd  without  any 
recognition. 

The  departure  for  the  woods  gives  an- 
other view  of  their  customs.  The  families 
that  were  to  "leave  town"  were  on  foot 
early  in  the  morning,  packing  up  for  their 
long  and  solitary  voyage.  As  l  had  dis- 
covered no  leave-taking  on  the  previous 
day,  I  was  on  the  watch  for  it  during  the 
loading  of  the  canoes  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  cotton  sheeting  or  the  tent  was  spread 
on  the  bottom  amidships,  to  protect  the 
bags  of  flour,  rolls  of  blankets,  guns,  ket- 
tles, traps;  tliere  were  also  rolls  of  birch 
bark  for  roofing  the  cabin,  a  roll  of  baby, 
packed  in  moss  for  swathing-cloths  and- 
laced  up  in  its  straight  envelop,  and  from 
three  to  five  dogs  in  each  canoe.  The 
only  people  on  the  beach  besides  the  trav- 
ellers were  half  a  dozen  girls,  who  squatted 
on  the  sand,  and  surveyed  the  prepara- 
tions with  considerable  indifference. 

"Aboard*!"  said  the  man.  His  wife 
struck  her  paddle  against  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  and  dipped  her  moccasirfed  feet 
in  the  water  to  get  rid  of  the  sand,  and 
then  climbed  over  the  luggage  to  her 
place  in  the  bow.  The  dogs  were  thrown 
in  for  the  fourth  time,  the  children  set- 
tled among  the  packs,,  and  he  shoved  off. 
They  paddled  away  in  silence,  the  wife 


kneeling  in  the  bow,  tlie  heads  of  chil- 
dren and  dogs  showing  above  the  gun- 
wale, and  the  man  sitting  up  on  the  bar 
at  the  stern.  Their  families  and  their  for- 
tunes were  all  intrusted  to  a  frail  little 
craft;  their  separate  routes  lay  tlirough  a 
wilderness,  following  the  tracks  of  wild 
animals;  and  their  last  stage  may  be  a 
fruitless  hunt,  starvation,  and  death  in  a 
polar  night.  And  yet  there  was  not  a 
wave  of  the  hand  from  a  single  soul,  nor 
even  a  last  look  at  a  friendly  face.  I  had 
never  before  realized  how  exclusively 
sympathy  is  an  exquisite  flower  of  civili- 
zation. 

These  converted  Indians  have  been 
raised  above  their  ancient  barbarisms  and 
conjurations;  they  have  come  again  to 
observe  with  fidelity  the  rites  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  even  when  alone  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest.  Their  domestic  life  is  im- 
proved in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency;-but  improvidence  still  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  starvation.  Immorality  has 
diminished  somewhat;  but  unfortunate 
girls  still  have  the  benefit  of  a  tradition 
that  sterility  is  a  greater  blemish  than 
impurity^  -They  are  now,  as  of  old,  re- 
spectful and  considerate  of  one  another; 
their  differences  are  always  settled  by  a 
quiet  conference,  or  by  the  judgment  of 
the  chief  or  the  missionary,  and  their 
domestic  life  is  peaceable  and  contented. 
One  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  their 
character  is  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
freedom  and  self-appreciation,  joined  with 
abject  humility  of  manner;  they  have  a 
shrinking  way  of  getting  out  of  your  path, 
avoiding  your  eye,  or  failing  to  answer 
you ;  their  dumbness  is  partly  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  missionary  that  they  shall 
have  no  intercourse  with  whites.  But 
notwithstanding  this  excessive  shyness 
they  consider  themselves  equal  to  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  world. 

The  missionary  who  turns  a  race  from 
a  barbarous  to  a  brotherly  existence  must 
feel  his  humility  sorely  tried  with  satis- 
faction. He  has,  however,  a  corrective 
in  the  loneliness,  the  mental  famine  of 
his  isolation.  Father  Arnaud,  Father 
Babel,  and  the  others  have  but  little  di- 
version; their  only  social  recreation  is 
their  season  of  seclusion  once  a  year  in 
their  Oblat  Monastery  at  Quebec.  Fa- 
ther Arnaud  came  to  this  wide  and  wild 
field  of  duty  thirty-two  years  ago,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Provencial. 
He  was  a  lover  of  Nature  aiid  of  her  dark 
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children  of  the  forest.  His  travels,  canoe- 
ing' along  the  Labrador  coast  to  Baffin's 
Strait  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  through  the 
inland  waters  between  these  regions  and 
the  Ottawa,  and  wintering  in  the  lodges 
of  various  tribes,  have  given  him  many 
pleasures  in  scenery  and  in  opportuni- 
ties to  collect  his  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. Such  a  life,  after  all,  presents 
many  charms  to  an  intelligent  man,  in 
the  grandeur  and  the  infinite  beauty  of 
nature.  Moreover,  work  and  duty  en- 
liven the  dullest  route.  He  is  a  robust 
man  of  medium  height,  with  a  full,  be- 
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nevolent  face,  and  observant  gray  eyes. 
He  has  kept  through  these  years  of  ex- 
ceptional experience  a  cheerful  and  con- 
tented spirit;  but  now  and  then  I  saw  an 
expression  of  loneliness  on  his  face  that 
tells  of  weariness  he  never  mentions. 
The  hardest  of  his  work  is  done,  his  Ind- 
ians now  come  to  him  here,  and  he  lives 
in  a  comfortable  parsonage;  in  the  gar- 
den, the  only  oasis  I  met  on  the  Labrador 
coast,  he  cherishes  a  few  amenities  of  civ- 
ilization ;  there  were  some  vegetables,  a 
few  hardy  flowers,  some  struggling,  ad- 
venturous apple-trees,  a  peacock,  still 
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courtly  and  gorgeous  in  its  exile  to  a  des- 
ert, and  at  the  foot  of  a  high  black  cross 
grew  a  cluster  of  fleur-de-lis.  As  we 
Avalked  at  sunset  into  this  retreat  he  pass- 
ed his  arm  through  mine  with  a  deferen- 
tial yet  sympathetic  manner.  ' '  This  fleur- 
de-lis,  you  know,  is  the  royal  flower  of 
France,  and  it  recalls  my  native  land; 
and  besides,  I  am-  a  monarchist;  not 
wishing,  however,  any  harm  to  your 
grand  republic,"  he  added,  with  apolo- 
getic courtesy. 

"You  must  have  found  it  very  lonely 
in  those  long  journeys  and  winters  with 
the  Indians." 

"Well,  no;  some  of  my  happiest  days 
have  been  passed  among  them ;  they  are 
pleasant  companions,  and  I  like  the  life  of 
the  woods." 

"Was  it  not  very  difficult  to  give  them 
Christian  principles  ?  How  did  you  be- 
gin ?" 

"It  was  all  very  simple;  it  had  to  be 
simple,  for  an  Indian  of  eighteen  is  not 
above  a  white  child  of  six  years.  It  was 
hard  work  for  them  to  learn  to  read  their 
own  tongue;  but  a  few  learned  to  read 
and  sing  from  manuscript  books  written 
in  the  characters  of  our  printed  alphabet. 
As  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music, 
and  liked  our  melodies  far  better  than 
their  own  dull  chants,  they  at  once  took  to 
copying  these  hymns.  Music  led  them  on, 
till,  finally,  nearly  all  have  learned  to  read 
their  hymns  and  catechism  now  printed 
for  them.  They  write  a  good  many  let- 
ters for  me  to  carry  from  post  to  post. 
And  in  the  woods  they  frequently  give 
news  and  make  appointments  in  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds by  writing  on  birch  bark, 
which  they  put  into  a  split  stick  erected 
on  some  frequented  route.  This  primi- 
tive postal  service  is  quite  reliable,  and 
brings  me  news  often  from  even  the  most 
remote  families;  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  delicacy  and  strength  of  sen- 
timent in  some  of  those  letters.  Their 
earliest  literature,  so  to  speak,  is  geogra:; 
phy,  very  accurate  maps  of  their  country 
drawn  on  birch  bark  to  guide  the  first 
traders  and  missionaries;  some  of  them 
are  still  preserved  by  the  Hudsop  Bay 
Company,  at  Montreal.  But  to  return  to 
their  conversion,  their  progress  was  com- 
paratively easy  after  they  became  interest- 
ed in  the  hymns." 

"What  do  you  try  to  teach  them  ?" 

"Simply  to  read  the  hymns  and  cate- 
chism.   Then  our  preaching  is  upon  the 


most  elemental  duties  and  morality  of 
Christians.  They  need  nothing  beyond  this 
in  their  simple  existence;  in  fact,  they 
are  with  us  so  little,  and  have  such  slow- 
minds,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
do  more.  They  cannot  count  even  be- 
yond ten,  excepting  by  additions  to  ten, 
as  ten-one,  ten-two,  etc," 

"  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  govern- 
ing them  ?" 

"None  whatever,  if  they  keep  away 
from  the  whites.  They  are  very  obedient, 
and  they  worship  the  missionary  as  veri- 
tably the  representative  of  God.  And  we 
have  to  be  doctor  and  magistrate  as  well  as 
teacher  and  preacher  to  them.  They  take 
very  easily  the  leading  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity, and  follow  them  pretty  well ;  and  they 
are  very  regular  in  their  religious  duties, 
even  in  the  woods." 

"But  why  don't  you  give  them  more 
of  the  niaterial  advantages  of  civilization, 
and  extend  their  education  more  ?" 

"That  is  scarcely  practicable.  They 
will  not  change  their  mode  of  life.  The 
only  way  to  help  the  Indian  is  to  give 
him  the  simplest  code  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious conduct,  make  him  feel  the  constant 
criticism  of  God  even  in  his  isolation,  and 
then  let  him  continue  his  natural  life  in 
the  woods.  They  must  be  kept  firmly 
under  control,  but  only  through  kind  and 
sympathetic  relations,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  duties.  I  think  that 
your  Indians  and  every  wild  race  could 
be  governed  peaceably  by  such  means,  in- 
stead of  by  armies  and  industrial  civiliza- 
tion that  they  will  not  accept." 

The  winter  life  of  these  Montagnais  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  their  hea- 
then forefathers.  They  all  start  for  the 
woods  in  August  in  their  canoes,  loaded 
down  with  provisions,  etc.  They  travel 
slowly  up  the  various  rivers  of  the  coast 
in  companies  to  the  far  interior;  there 
each  family  leaves  its  companions  as  it 
reaches  its  hunting-ground,  and  sets  up  its 
lodge  on  its  ancestral  domain.  They 
spend  a  month  or  more  preparing  snow- 
shoes,  toboggans,  etc.,  for  winter ;  then,  as- 
navigation  closes,  they  put  up  their  canoe 
and  begin  the  winter's  hunt.  The  game 
is  too  small  and  scarce  to  allow  more  than 
a  family  or  two  to  live  in  a  given  locality; 
so  the  arctic  winter  passes  in  dreary  isola- 
tion. But  they  are  happy,  contented,  and 
busy.  The  men  breakfast  by  starlight, 
and  hunt  every  day  excepting  Sunday; 
they  follow  their  line  of  traps— a  two  days* 
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march  around  the  camp — and  sleep  in  a 
trench  in  the  snow  without  any  covering*. 
One  likes  to  fancy  them  comfortable  in 
warm  furs,  even  while  trees  burst  with  the 
intense  cold;  but,  in  fact,  fashion  rules 
these  wild  men  as  well  as  our  delicate 
belles;  they  consider  otter  and  beaver  too 
common  for  a  stylish  Indian,  wear  store 
clothes,  and  the  same  suit  of  ordinary 
warmth  the  year  round.  The  women  are 
busy  with  camp  work,  cooking",  sewing, 
dressing  furs,  and  cutting  their  200  to  300 
cords  of  wood.  The  children  also  help, 
and  set  traps  near  home  for  rabbits. 

When  the  game  is  exhausted  they 
shoulder  their  packs,  load  their  tobog- 
gans, break  camp,  and  move  off  on  their 
snow-shoes  to  another  part  of  their  hunt- 
ing-ground or  to  another  region.  If  they 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  superfluous 
amount  of  game  or  food,  they  make  a 
cache  to  keep  it  from  animals :  the  top  of 
a  tree  is  cut  off  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  a  platform  is  built  thereon, 
and  the  goods  put  upon  it  are  covered 
with  bark.  A  notice  is  often  stuck  up  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  or  lake  to  invite 
needy  travellers  to  help  themselves;  and 
those  who  may  thus  take  food,  or  trespass 
on  a  neighbor's  hunting-ground,  leave 
a  word  of  acknowledgment  and  make 
amends.  When  game  is  plenty  they 
make  their  living  easily;  but  they  often 
fast,  and  sometimes  starve  to  death.  One 
of  the  most  pathetic  objects  I  have  ever 
seen  is  a  blind  Indian  here;  for  life  is 
hard  enough  to  those  who  have  all  their 
keen  senses  in  perfection.    This  man  has 


thus  far  managed  to  keep  his  family  alive 
every  winter  by  the  help  of  his  oldest 
girl ;  she  leads  him  about  the  forest,  tells 
the  signs  she  sees,  helps  set  the  traps,  and 
thus  far  has  led  him  back  to  camp.  But 
how  often  death  must  have  been  at  their 
heels ! 

Indians  are  still  very  much  guided  by 
dreams.  At  midnight  a  hunter  may  sit 
up  on  his  blanket,  and  begin  humming 
and  drumming.  As  his  imagination 
warms,  his  voice  rises  with  a  few  words, 
while  he  sways  back  and  forth,  crouch- 
ing low  over  his  knees.  Other  men  soon 
awake,  and  if  the  song  records  a  promis- 
ing vision,  they  get  up  and  dance  until  the 
genius  of  the  dream  is  won  to  favor  their 
hunt.  It  is  a  unique  scene — the  figurative 
language,  the  dimness  of  night  about  the 
dying  fire  of  the  wigwam,  and  the  men 
jumping  wildly  to  those  strange  and  mel- 
ancholy measures. 

The  Indians  at  Betshiamits  and  at 
Moisie  honored  me  with  an  exhibition 
of  their  national  dances.  The  ballroom 
was  a  bare  log  house,  dimly  lighted  by 
a  lamp  on  a^iigh  shelf.  A  great  shadow 
covered  the  tawny  faces  just  under  the 
beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  fell  aslant  the 
circle  of  men,  squaws,  and  children  squat- 
ting on  the  fl.oor  in  front  of  those  stand- 
ing about  the  walls.  An  aged  couple 
and  some  dogs  occupied  a  bed  in  one 
corner,  along  with  a  number  of  babies 
done  up  in  rolls  and  corded  against  the 
wall.  The  old  woman  gave  the  dogs  and 
her  husband  to  drink  from  a  saucepan, 
and  the  old  man  often  lay  back  on  the 
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pillows  with  one  leg  across  the  other  to 
finger  his  toes.  Now  and  then  a  squaw 
picked  her  way  among  the  crouching  fig- 
ures on  the  floor  to  the  bed,  hauled  out 
her  roll  of  baby,  and  gave  it  to  suck. 
The  women  wore  their  national  caps  of 
black  and  red,  but  the  men  presented 
more  variety,  wearing  felt  hats,  or  red 
handkerchiefs  that  floated  about  the 
shoulders,  or  letting  their  long,  black, 
straight,  greasy  hair  whip  up  and  down 
on  their  cheeks.  The  band  consisted  of  a 
drum  like  a  common  sieve, hung  from  the 
ceiling  by  a  string  in  front  of  the  drum- 
mer-singer. His  score  was  very  simple, 
and  yet  the  low  notes  of  the  voice,  at  a 
fifth  and  a  fourth  below  the  drum,  were 
quite  effective  with  a  sombre  color  suited 
to  the  shadowy,  fantastic  scene. 

The  first  set  w^as  like  all  the  rest  in 
general  form :  a  number  of  rnen  came 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  began  following 
one  another  around  the  stove  near  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Their  steps  con- 
sisted in  advancing  one  foot,  ducking, 
by  bending  the  knees,  then  sliding  back 
the  advanced  foot  nearly  to  the  other 
one.  Their  chief  motion  was,  therefore, 
ducking,  as  if  the  entire  company  in 
unison  had  trodden  upon  one  another's 
corns ;  and  although  they  took  three  steps 
forward  on  each  foot,  yet  by  drawing  this 
back,  they  advanced  but  an  inch  or  two 
in  each  measure,  and  their  legs,  like  those 
of  a  dancing-jack,  seemed  to  be  jointed 
only  at  the  knees.    The  keeping  of  time 


was  in  the  ducking,  for  there  was  no 
stamping.  After  a  number  of  rounds 
thus  in  single  file  about  the  stove  they  re- 
tired, and  some  of  the  squaws  came  re- 
luctantly out  to  perform.  They  danced 
as  the  men  did,  ducking,  however,  still 
more  suddenly,  and  advancing  still  less 
at  each  step.  They  were  extremely  fun- 
ny, notwithstanding  their  great  decorum, 
their  rather  heavy  figures,  erect  and  rigid 
as  statues,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  shy 
turn  of  the  head,  bobbed  up  and  down 
with  overpowering  solemnity.  They  soon 
gave  place  to  the  men  again.  A  young 
Huron  Indian  now  took  the  drum,  and 
sang  a  more  spirited  and,  varied  air  to  en- 
liven the  dance.  The  men  closed  up  the 
file,  forming  a  continuous  circle  of  duck- 
ing figures.  Their  steps  were  longer  and 
freer,  and  they  began  moving  their  arms 
about,  and  grunting,  "He!  he!  he!"  As 
the  drumming  quickened,  they  increased 
their  grotesque  contortions  and  their 
shouting;  here  and  there  a  man  turned 
about  to  face  his  neighbor,  and  the  two 
carried  on  with  the  ducking  an  extrava- 
gant pantomime,  portraying  the  hunt  or 
the  war;  the  music  T'ose  in  the  most  fran- 
tic cre^cendos  and  savage  discords;  the 
actors,  bounding  about,  bent  over  and  tore 
the  scalps  from  their  prostrate  victims, 
while  yells  and  groans  filled  the  air.  It 
was  the  ancient  war-dance,  lacking  only 
the  lurid  fire  on  the  plumes  and  bloody 
tomahawks  of  the  naked,  painted  sav- 
ages. 


"THE   GUEST  OF  THE  EVENING." 

BY  ROBERT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON. 

GOOD  actions  are  a  fruitage  ripe  and  rare 
r  That  bears  not  fingering.    Let  me  then  beware 
To  touch  with  venturous  hand  this  curving  branch, 
Nor  lean  too  heedlessly  against  a  tree 
Thus  at  its  prime  o'er  laden  heavily 
With  golden  harvest  of  a  stock  so  stanch, 
Lest  I  by  some  rude  shock  at  this  light  hour 
Bring  down  the  Virtues  in  a  mellow  shower. 

To  drop  the  figure,  friends — let's  be.  content 

The  guest  shall  fandy  less  than  we  have  meant. 

Speak  not  too  closely  of  his  special  good: 

That  we  are  here  tells  more  than  trumpets  could. 

Our  friendship  holds  his  merits  as  the  light 

Holds  the  hid  rainbow:  storm  but  makes  them  bright. 

The  modest  veil  they  wear  I  may  not  raise, 

Lest  he  should  blush  to  hear,  and  I  to  praise. 
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BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 


ON  a  cliarming"  summer  day  I  started 
out  for  a  westward  walk  from  Ham- 
mersmith, that  suburb  of  London  in  which 
I  resided.  There  are  few  regions  in  this 
prosaic  world  which  can  better  repay  a 
little  sentimental  journey  of  this  kind. 
Even  this  straggling*  suburb,  which  now 
bears  the  plebeian  name  of  Hammersmith, 
has  traditions  that  link  it  with  the  twi- 
light of  time.  Its  name  was  not  always 
so  plebeian  either;  in  Doomsday-book  it 
is  Hermoderwortli ;  and  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  have  been  debating  for 
generations  whether  it  is  allowable  to 
believe  that  this  ancient  name  has  been 
gradually  trampled  by  cockneys  into  the 
present  one,  the  villagers  themselves  long 
ago  settled  the  history  of  the  name.  Two 
sister  giantesses,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, determined  to  build  each  a  church; 
one  founded  hers  at  Fulham,  the  other 
hers  at  Putney,  between  which  places 
runs  the  Thames.  The  sisters  had  only 
one  hammer  between  them,  a  huge  ham- 
mer, which  they  used  to  toss  to  each  oth- 
er back  and  forth  across  the  river  as  their 
labors  proceeded.    But  the  hammer  was 


broken  by  one  of  these  flings,  and  the 
work  of  building  was  arrested  until  a 
smith  could  be  found  capable  of  mending 
the  huge  implement.  This  smith  was 
found  in  the  next  village,  thereafter  call- 
ed Hammersmith.  The  admirable  artist 
of  Fulham,  Mr,  Burne- Jones,  who  recent- 
ly painted  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
Graeae  passing  from  one  to  the  other  that 
flashing  eye  which  had  to  serve  the  three, 
was  anticipated  by  the  imagination  of  his 
humble  neighbors  the  Folk,  who  in  their 
lowly  lore  had  transformed  the  one  tooth 
those  sisters  also  had  in  common  into  a 
hammer.  How  did  this  ancient  myth 
reach  the  side  of  the  Thames  ?  Probably 
along  with  the  Greek  coin  occasionally 
dug  up  on  the  same  shore.  A  good  story 
will  outlast  the  best  coin.  Chiswick  turns 
up  its  nose  at  Hammersmith ;  but  in  fact, 
as  Hammersmith  has  lost  the  dignity  of 
its  ancient  name,  Chiswick  has  cunning- 
ly concealed  the  fact  that  it  was  origi- 
nally Cheesewick,  so  called  because  it  had 
a  great  mart  for  cheese.  As  for  wick,  it 
means  the  corner  of  a  mouth ;  but,  as  ap- 
plied to  places,  it  generally  means  the 
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mouth  of  a  little  stream,  consequently  the 
name  of  aristocratic  Cliiswick  means  a 
creek  where  cheeses  are  manufactured. 
There  is  no  significance  in  the  name 
now;  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  get  a 
good  cheese  in  Chiswick.  It  became  more 
famous  for  its  beautiful  printing  than  it 
had  been  for  its  cheeses.  But  the  Chis- 
wick Press"  has  long  been  superseded 
also.  Neither  smiths,  cheeses,  nor  print- 
ing-presses suggest  to  a  stranger  what  he 
would  find  surviving  from  the  past  in 
these  villages.  Along  the  several  malls 
— so  the  shady  walks  beside  the  river  are 
called — one  may  see  on  one  side  the  soft 
shore  curves  of  the  beautiful  stream 
which  has  made  gold  enough  to  leave 
Pactolus  behind,  and  on  the  other,  plea- 
sant and  pretty  homes,  which  leave  be- 
hind the  grand  mansions  of  Belgravia. 
In  one  of  these  old  houses  William  Mor- 
ris, poet  and  artist,  has  fixed  his  abode. 
From  his  door  there  is  a  scene  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  for  quiet 
loveliness,  while  within  there  is  such  dec- 
oration as  naturally  surrounds  the  poet 
who  has  done  so  much  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ings he  has  awakened  for  a  more  beauti- 
ful world.  Another  of  these  river-side 
homes  is  associated  in  "my  memory  with  a 
company  of  persons  of  artistic  tastes  who 


were  now  and  then  gathered 
on  summer  evenings  to  wit- 
ness beautiful  tableaux  or  j)ic- 
turesque  theatricals,  and  to  sit- 
on  the  balcony  overlooking 
the  moonlit  Thames.  We  had 
no  reason  to  envy  those  who 
once  made  these  houses  the 
scene  of  such  hot  restless  rev- 
elries as  those  described  in  tlie 
Memoirs  of  Grammont  and 
the  Diary  of  Pepys.  They  who 
now  appear  to  find  most  plea- 
sure in  the  old  houses  and  an- 
tique furniture  of  earlier  times 
are,  accorditig  to  my  observa- 
tion, very  apt  to  be  liberal  and 
progressive,  if  not  indeed  rad- 
ical, in  their  general  opinions. 
.The  fact  is,  these  lovely  old 
houses,    which    are  loosely 
called   after   Elizabeth  and 
Queen    Anne,  represent  an 
English  evolution ;  the  charm 
of  them  is  akin  to  the  charm 
of  the  landscape  which  they 
partly  express.    And  in  most 
^  of  these  old  houses,  besides 
their  aspect  of  relationship  to  the  land- 
scape and  to  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a 
certain  individuality  whose  charm  gran- 
deur cannot  equal.    Nearly  every  house 
along   these   malls   is  physiognomical. 
There  are  aspects  in  which  they  agree: 
they  are  all  English,  and  have  the  look 
of  being  built  with  reference  to  real  pur- 
poses ;  but  they  do  not  have  an  aspect  of  in- 
cluding among  these  purposes  that  which 
seems  the  main  one  in  modern  buildings 
— to  sell.    Especially  they  have  not  that 
sameness  of  the  rows  of  houses  built  to 
sell,  and  yet  their  differences  seem  unin- 
tentional. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
those  artists  in  whom  individuality  is 
most  strongly  marked  seize  upon  these 
picturesque  old  houses.  Rossetti,  Morris, 
Burne-Jones,  Professor  Richmond,  Wal- 
ter Crane,  W.  B.  Scott,  all  dwell  in  such 
houses,  and  most  of  them  near  the  Thames, 
above  London.  They  adorn  their  houses, 
but  do  not  alter  them.  William  Morris 
carries  his  reverence  for  buildings  which 
represent  the  sentiment  and  art  of  the  past 
to  a  degree  that  may  be  regarded  as  reli- 
gious. His  businessr  is  less  lucrative  by 
fiftj^  per  cent,  because  he  steadily  refuses 
to  aid  in  what  are  called  "restorations," 
but  might  be  better  described  as  more  real 
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ruins  than  those  they  affect  to  repair. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  invited  to  make 
some  new  stained  windows  for  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Such  an  order,  prestige  con- 
sidered, was  equivalent  to  the  otfer  of  a 
fortune,  but  Morris  indignantly  refused 
to  have  any  share  in  modernizing  the 
Abbey. 

In  Chiswick  resided  that  Lord  Russell 


of  whom  Stowe  related  that  in  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  "he  charged  so  terribly  that, 
after  he  had  broke  his  lance,  he  with  his 
curtle-ax  so  plaid  his  part  that  the  enemy 
reported  him  to  be  a  devil,  and  not  a  man. " 
In  1602,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  him  here 
at  Corney  House.  That  has  disappeared, 
but  other  mansions  remain  which  ought 
to  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  cunning 
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hand  which  gathered  from  Concord's  Old 
Manse  its  fine  mosses.  College  House,  so 
long  the  site  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  was 
also  the  residence  of  Franklin's  friend 
Ralph.  Ralph  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  first  came  to  England  with 


manuscripts  were  found  among  Ralph's 
papers  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Rose,  his 
literary  executor,  and  by  him  surrendered 
without  compensation.  Ralph  did  have  a 
pension,  but  did  hot  long  enjoy  it,  having 
died  in  1762. 

At  the  end  of  Chiswick  Mall  stands  the 
old  parish  church.  In  its  grave-yard  I 
stopped  to  read  the  epitaphs  of  some  of 
the  men  who  dwelt  in  these  ancient  houses 
at  the  west  of  London.  On  a  handsome 
monument  are  recorded  the  virtues  of 
Philip  James  de  Loutherbourg,  R.A., 
born  at  Strasburg  in  1740,  died  at  Ham- 
mersmitli  1812.    Among  the  many  good 


OLD  PARISH  CHURCH,  CHISWICK 


Franklin  in  1725.  Two  years  later  his 
poem  "Night"  api^eared,  which  found  its 
epitaph  in  Pope's  "Dunciad": 

"Silence,  ye  wolves  1  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
Making  night  hideous ;  answer  him,  ye  owls !" 

Faulkner's  book  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Brentford,  Ealing,  and 
Chiswick  (1845) — my  main  authority  for 
these  items— says  that  after  having  pro- 
duced a  tragedy,  an  opera,  a  comedy,  and 
a  farce  without  success,  Ralph  took  em- 
ployment as  a  party  writer.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  politicians  attached  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  thereby 
became  possessed  of  a  bitter  correspond- 
ence between  George  II.  and  that  prince, 
his  son.  These  documents  were  consid- 
ered of  such  importance  that  a  pension  of 
£150  a  year  is  said  to  have  been  offered 
Ralph  for  their  surrender.    However,  the 


things  ascribed  to  him  it  is  said  he  w^as; 
"  supereminent  as  an  artist."  A  verse  of 
his  epitaph  says: 

"  Here,  Loutherbourg,  repose  thy  laurel'd  head : 
While  art  is  cherish'd  thou  canst  ne'er  be  dead. 
Salvator,  Poussin,  Claude,  thy  skill  combines, 
And  beauteous  nature  lives  in  thy  designs." 

These  lines  were  written  by  a  vicar  of 
the  parish,  and  seem  rather  strong.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  Alsacian,  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  scene-painting  of  a  high 
character  into  theatres.  Before  his  time 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  either 
scenery  or  costume;  placards  often  indi- 
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cated  to  the  spectator  that  a  castle 
stood  at  one  spot  and  a  tree  at 
another,  while  an  actor  sometimes 
acted  Hamlet  in  the  dress  that  had 
previously  done  duty  as  the  garb 
of  Macbeth.  Garrick  employed 
Loutherbourg-,  at  a  salary  of  £500 
per  annum  (a  goodly  sum  then), 
to  paint  the  scenery  for  Drury 
Lane,  and  from  that  time  may  be 
dated  the  reformation  of  stage 
scenery.  However,  the  great  sen- 
sation which  Loutherbourg  ex- 
cited in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  not 
even  hinted  at  on 
his  monument  ; 
for  after  a  time  he 
and  his  wife  set  up 
as  performers  of 
miraculous  cures 
— healing  medi- 
ums. For  a  good 
many  years  the 
excitement  raged, 
and  sufferers  of 
all  kinds  crowded 
to  Hammersmith 
Terrace  from  all 
regions.  It  was 
claimed  that  the 
Loutherbourgs  re- 
fused all  fees,  and 
were  actuated  solely  by  pious  motives; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  per- 
sons were  admitted  by  tickets,  and  these 
tickets  were  hawked  about  the  streets,  and 
sold  sometimes  for  as  much  as  five  or  six 
guineas. 

There  are  other  interesting  graves  here, 
but  the  chief  association  which  the  world 
has  with  Chiswick  church-yard  is  that 
therein  lies  the  dust  of  William  Hogarth. 
The  monument  is  a  sort  of  low  square 
tower  of  marble,  on  which  are  carved  in 
combination  a  laurel  wreath,  rest-stick, 
palette  with  the  famous  "line  of  beauty," 
pencils,  book  inscribed  "  Analysis  of  Beau- 
ty," a  mask,  and  portfolio  decorated  with 
oak  leaves  and  acorns.  Beneath  is  Gar- 
rick's  epitaph  on  his  friend : 

"  Farewell,  great  painter  of  manUind  ! 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art, 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind,  • 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart, 

*•  If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hoerarth's  honor'd  dust  lies  here." 


HOGARTH  S  HOUSE. 


Dr.  Johnson  also  wrote  an  epitaph  upon 
Hogarth  : 

"  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 

That  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace; 
Here  closed  in  death  th'  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face." 

I  do  not  wonder  that  preference  was  given 
to  the  felicitous  lines  of  Garrick. 

There  is  another  epitaph  by  Garrick 
here.  It  is  inside  the  church,  and  com- 
memorates an  actor,  Charles  Holland, 
who  died  in  1769.  "  If  talents  to  make 
entertainment  instruction,  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  stage  by  just  and  manly  ac- 
tion, if  to  adorn  society  by  virtues  Avhich 
would  honor  any  rank  and  profession,  de- 
serve remembrance,  let  him  with  whom 
these  talents  were  long  exerted,  to  whom 
these  virtues  were  well  known,  and  by 
whom  the  loss  of  them  will  be  long  la- 
mented, bear  testimony  to  the  worth  and 
abilities  of  his  departed  friend."  It  seems 
strange  to  find  embosomed  in  the  same 
sanctity  the  memory  of  the  actor,  the  cari- 
caturist, and  the  saintly  soul  who  abhorred 
everything  worldly.    Here,  for  instance. 
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is  the  monument  (1619)  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Walker,  who  "  living  daily  dying,  did  dy- 
ing come  to  live  eternally.  She  finished 
ye  last  act  of  her  mortification  on  earth 
by  death."  Against  the  many  drawbacks 
of  a  national  Church  must  be  set  this  com- 
pensation of  a  necessary  catholicity  as  re- 
gards the  varieties  of  human  life,  tempera- 
ment, and  talent.  A  Church  lives  long 
ere  it  becomes  established,  it  outlives  a 
good  deal  of  narrowness,  and  sees  the  end 
of  many  perfections,  gradually  the  steady 
strength  of  human  nature  adapts  and  re- 
adapts  it  to  conditions  established  by  long- 
er experiences  than  its  own,  even  as  the 
centuries  and  seasons  clothe  its  stern  walls 
with  tinted  lichens  and  ivy. 

It  is  not  far  from  Chiswick  church  to 
Hogarth  House.  Here  lived  and  labored 
that  artist  of  fertile  genius.  On  the  gate- 
way there  are  boards  announcing  that  va- 
rious things  are  sold  within — flowers,  cu- 
cumbers, and  musk.  An  affable  woman 
comes  to  the  door.  She  says  that  the 
house  is  "one  of  the  has-beens,  rather 
draughty  now,"  but  is  evidently  proud  of 
the  handsome  front  with  its  bay-windows. 
She  lets  two  of  the  rooms  to  others.  The 
workshop  of  Hogarth,  which  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  long  garden,  fell  down  not 
long  ago.  The  garden  is  devoted  to  use, 
not  beauty.  On  the  whole,  it  was  sad  to 
behold  in  the  dingy  house,  once  a  man- 
sion, a  last  addition  to  that  strange  pic- 
ture w^hich  concludes  Hogarth's  labors — 
"Finis;  or,  the  Tail-Piece."  To  its  bro- 
ken bottle,  cracked  bell,  waning  moon, 
wrecked  vessel,  empty  purse,  Time,  with 
broken  hour-glass  and  scythe,  may  now 
be  added  this  mansion  in  decay. 

Though  Hogarth  represented  Time  with 
scythe  broken  and  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his 
mouth,  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out, 
yet  that  gray  old  god  has  repaired  his 
scythe,  and  it  is  still  mowing  down  fine 
old  homes  like  Hogarth  House.  He  may 
fairly  be  portrayed,  too,  w4th  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  that  being  the  ensig'n 
of  the  British  workman  and  the  artisan 
for  whom  the  quaint  old  homes  are  clear- 
ed away.  Only  two  years  ago  there  stood 
in  Turnliam  Green  a  series  of  beautiful 
mansions,  among  them  Linden  Kouse,  in 
which  resided  Bentley,  tlie  partner  of 
Wedgwood,  who  has  a  graceful  tablet  in 
Chiswick  church,,  and  in  which  was  a 
most  beautiful  frieze  designed  by  Flax- 
man,  and  put  up  in  .imitation  of  Wedg- 
wood-ware.   It  was  until  lately  occupied 


by  Captain  Vaughan  Morgan,  and  the 
scene  of  charming  hospitalities.  But  that 
and  adjoining  mansions  have  been  re- 
placed by  laborers'  houses,  all  alike  as 
peas  in  a  pod,  all  small  and  ugly. 

How  long  will  Chiswick  House  itself 
be  spared  ?  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
estate  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  London.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  it  belongs,  though  he  rarely  resides 
here,  has  managed  to  preserve  its  sixty- 
eight  acres,  and  has  brought  his  wealth  to 
co-operate  with  the  loving  hand  of  time 
and  nature  in  securing  every  grace  and 
beauty  of  which  a  park  is  susceptible. 
The  house  was  built  after  the  style  of  Pal- 
ladio's  famous  Villa  Capra  at  Vicenza;  it 
has  been  adorned  by  Inigo  Jones,  whose 
statue  stands  at  its  front  w^ith  that  of  Pal- 
ladio,  and  whose  gateway  built  at  Chelsea 
has  been  transferred  to  the  grounds.  It 
is  of  light  stone,  with  zigzag  stairs  on  each 
side  leading  up  to  its  pillared  portal,  and 
is  crowned  with  a  graceful  dome.  With- 
in are  galleries  of  pictures  by  old  masters; 
in  front  is  an  avenue  of  very  large  and 
venerable  trees.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grounds  {a  beauty.  There  is  a  path  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  on  each 
side  of  which  are  what  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance to  be  solid  green  walls:  they  are 
walls  of  trimmed  arbor- vitse,  fifteen  feet 
high  the  whole  way.  Roman  statues  are 
set  in  them  here  and  there,  and  indeed 
the  grounds  are  every  where  adorned  with 
classic  statues  and  quaint  urns  full  of 
rare  flowers.  A  picturesque  bridge  leap- 
ing the  Chis,  which  runs  through  the  es- 
tate, a  little  Greek  temple,  a  long  Italian 
conservatory,  charm  the  wanderer  on  his 
way  to  a  wild  wood  and  vale,  where  he 
pauses  to  listen  to  the  even-song  of  the 
nightingale  and  roundelay  of  the  thrush. 
The  birds  have  dwelt  and  sung  here  in  se- 
curity so  many  centuries  that  one  may 
easily  approach  and  sometimes  catch  them 
with  the  hand.  The  beautiful  estate  is 
haunted  with  rich  memories.  Amid  these 
trees  have  roamed  Fox,  who  was  baptized 
here,  1705,  and  Canning,  who  died  in  Chis- 
wick .House;  and  along  these  walks  used 
to  saunter  their  fair  mistress,  the  beauti- 
ful Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
whose  portrait  by  Gainsborough  sold  late- 
ly for  £10,000. 

The  name  of  a  Russian  princess  on  one 
of  the  old  trees  reminds  us  of  the  friend- 
ly interchanges  of  kindness  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  which  the  Crimean  war 
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rudely  interrupted.  Before  that  war  the 
Czar  was  entertained  at  this  house  with 
festivities  well  remembered  in  the  neig"h- 
borhood.  The  place  vvliich  for  centuries 
was  associated  with  the  romance  and  splen- 
dors of  the  aristocracy  has  never  ceased  to 
be  loved  by  them.  Of  late  years,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  Prince  of  Wales  occu- 
pied the  house  as  a  summer  residence,  the 
gardens  have  witnessed  the  finest  fetes 
known  to  the  London  season. 

From  Chisvvick  House  there  stretches 
an  avenue  of  limes  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  which  belongs  to  the  public.  Here 
the  little  folk  of  Turnham  Green  pass 
their  summers,  and  have  no  misgivings 
that  their  precious  possession  will  ever  be 
taken  away.  But  how  long  will  this  Islet 
of  Italy,  which  has  managed  to  maintain 
itself  amid  the  westward  rush  of  London 
(which  has  swept  away  the  larger  part  of 
Holland  Park),  hold  out  against  Time  with 
his  tobacco-pipe  ?  So  I  ask  as  I  suddenly 
come  upon  Annandale  House,  standing 
amid  fresh  devastations,  with  a  board  say- 
ing, "To  let  or  sold  for  business  pur- 
poses." This  is  where  Hume  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  for  a  time,  and  where  he  com- 
pleted his  History  of  England.  Opposite 
this  house  is  a  pleasant  shaded  lane,  whose 
old  houses  represent  the  dividing  up  of 
an  episcopal  palace  which  anciently  stood 
here:  after  being  private  residences,  they 
have  been  turned  into  boarding-schools. 
Beyond  all  these  is  Rupert  House.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition.  Prince  Rupert  was 
residing  there  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out.  Near  by  are  some  old  stables,  where 
the  marvellous  charger  may  h^ve  been  fed, 
watched  by  the  preternatural  dog  which 
the  Puritans  could  not  poison  because  it 
was  a  fair  sorceress  transformed. 

Some  four  years  ago  I  happened  to  pass 
this  way,  and  pause  near  the  field,  just  be- 
yond the  Rupert  House,  where  the  Prince 
and  his  little  army  camped  overnight  on 
his  retreat  before  Hampden  and  his  Round- 
heads— a  scene  which  the  perspective  of 
time  has  made  into  an  allegorical  tableau 
of  Aristocracy  retreating  before  Yeoman- 
ry. (It  is  a  retreat  that  steadily  goes  on 
still.)  At  that  time — four  years  ago — I 
found  it  pleasant  to  see  large  anA  beau- 
tiful gardens,  with  stately  poplars  and 
every  variety  of  fruit  tree,  glorifying  the 
acres  once  steeped  with  the  bluest  blood 
of  England.  Eight  hundred  Cavaliers 
were  here  found  dead,  when  the  Round- 
heads came  in  the  early  morning,  glowing 


with  victory,  to  pitch  their  tents  where 
the  Cavaliers  had  just  folded  theirs.  I 
now  turned  in  to  take  another  look  at  the 
place.  I  paused  to  look  at  the  Rupert 
House — surely  a  very  civil-seeming  home 
for  the  barbaric  Prince  whose  name  was 
twisted  into  Prince  Robber!  Two  lions 
couch  above  the  projecting  doorway ;  two 
child  figures  stand  on  the  ground  beneath 
— which  may  be  emblems  of  that  ferocity 
for  which  the  Prince  was  famed  beyond 
all  warriors  of  his  time,  until  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  pretty  actress  under  whose 
sway  he  became  gentle  as  a  child. 

The  name  of  this  actress  was  Margaret 
Hughes.  She  was  the  first  actress  in  Lon- 
don, female  parts  before  her  time  having 
been  performed  by  boys  or  smooth-faced 
men.  Her  chief  role  was  Desdemona.  In 
the  Grammont  Memoirs  it  is  said:  '*He 
[Prince  Rupert]  was  brave  and  courageous 
even  to  raslmess  ;  his  genius  was  fertile 
in  mathematical  experiments,  and  he  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  chemistry;  he 
was  polite  even  to  excess  unseasonably,  but 
haughty  and  even  brutal  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  gentle  and  courteous ;  he  was 
tall,  and  liis  manners  were  ungracious  ; 
he  had  a  dry,  hard-favored  visage,  and  a 
stern  look  even  when  he  wished  to  please, 
but  when  he  was  out  of  humor  he  was  the 
true  picture  of  reproof.  The  Queen  had 
sent  for  the  players,  either  that  there  might 
be  no  intermission  in  the  diversions  of 
the  palace,  or  perhaps  to  retort  upon  Miss 
Stewart,  by  the  presence  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
part  of  the  uneasiness  she  felt  from  hers. 
Prince  Rupert  found  charms  in  the  per- 
son of  another  player,  called  Hughes, 
who  brought  down  and  greatly  subdued 
his  natural  fierceness.  From  this  time 
adieu  alembics,  crucibles,  furnaces,  and 
all  the  black  furniture  of  the  forges  ;  a 
complete  farewell  to  all  mathematical 
instruments  and  chemical  speculations : 
sweet  powder  and  essences  were  now  the 
only  ingredients  that  occupied  any  share 
of  his  attention.  The  impertinent  gj'psy 
chose  to  be  attacked  in  form ;  and  proudly 
refusing  money,  that  in  the  end  she  might 
sell  her  favors  at  a  dearer  i^ate,  she  caused 
the  poor  Prince  to  act  a  part  so  unnatural 
that  he  no  longer  appeared  like  the  same 
person. "  The  Prince  purchased  Branden- 
burg House,  in  Hammersmith,  for  Marga- 
ret, at  a  cost  of  £25,0i)0,  and  she  glittered 
there  for  a  time.  A  grave  in  Acton  church- 
yard, now  undiscoverable,  ended  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  alfairs  of  England.  As 
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for  tlie  Prince,  he  was  not  wanting"  in  fe- 
rocity after  he  had  been  subdued  by  Mar- 
garet. He  invented  "Rupert  drops,"  also 
mezzotint  engraving-;  and  something'  like 
that  art,  in  a  literar}^  sense,  has  been  used 
by  Wentworth  Higginson  in  his  charming 
picture  of  him  in  the  Atlantic  Essays. 

Passing  beyond  the  Rupert  House,  I 
enter  on  the  grass-covered  Roman  road 
along  which  the  Prince  retreated,  some 
seventeen  centuries  after  the  Romans 
made  it.  Here  Roman  coins  and  bits  of 
ancient  tile  have  been  found — are  occa- 
sionally found  still. 

I  keep  my  eyes  sharp  on  the  ground 
for  a  hundred  yards,  then  run  up  against 
successors  of  Caesar  and  Rupert  taking 
their  stroll  along  the  ancient  road  beside 
which  they  have  built  their  homes ;  name- 
ly, James  Sime,  the  charming  biographer 
of  Lessing  and  Schiller,  and  Yorke  Pow- 
ell, editor  of  the  great  Corpus  Boreale 
Poetarum.  As  I  look  into  the  shining 
morning  faces  of  these  young  English 
scholars,  the  warriors  who  tramped  along 
this  road  appear  very  rude  and  primitive. 
Sime  is  engaged  in  subjugating  German ia 
with  his  pen,  and  will  soon  give  to  the 
world  a  Short  History  of  the  German 
People,    Powell  has  extended  his  con- 


quests through  Denmark,  Norway,  Ice- 
land, and  annexed  to  the  English  literary 
republic  every  poetic  fable  and  poem  that 
ever  grew  in  those  regions.  After  all,  the 
charm  of  England  is  not,  as  Ruskin  said 
in  a  casual  way,  its  castles  and  ruins,  but 
in  the  men  who  are  able  to  transmute  such 
antiquities  into  poetry  and  thought.  Ev- 
ery suburb  of  London  is  rich  in  these 
charming  scholars.  For  years  I  have 
been  meeting  not  only  the  two  just 
named,  but  others,  in  a  Sunday  evening 
club  hard  by  this  Roman  road.  We 
were  known  as  "The  Calumets,"  and 
while  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  discussed 
all  the  great  questions.  Several  of  the 
young  men  who  gathered  in  this  club — 
and  gather  still,  I  hope  —  are  such  as 
would  be  famous  if  they  resided  in  a  com- 
munity less  glutted  with  genius  and  learn- 
ing than  London — where  there  are  about 
200,000  people  more  or  less  connected 
with  literature  and  journalism.  Brave 
old  London !  The  words  of  Milton  are 
true  now  as  when  they  were  written : 
"Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  ref- 
uge, the  mansion-house  of  Liberty,  encom- 
passed and  surrounded  with  his  protec- 
tion: the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there 
more  anvils  and  hammers  working  to 
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fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of 
armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered 
truth  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting-  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing, 
searching,   resolving   new  notions  and 


ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their 
homage  and  their  fejilty,  the  approaching 
reformation.  Others  as  fast  reading,  try- 
ing all  tilings,  assenting  to  the  force  of 
reason  and  convincement." 


MY  WALK  TO  CHURCH. 


BY   HORATIO   NELSON  POWERS. 

BREATHING-  the  summer-scented  air 
AloDg"  the  bowery  mountain  way, 
Each  Lord's-day  morning*  I  repair 
To  serve  my  church,  a  mile  away. 

Below,  the  glorious  river  lies — 

A  bright,  broad-breasted,  sylvan  sea — 

And  round  the  sumptuous  highlands  rise, 
Fair  as  the  hills  of  Galilee. 

Young"  flowers  are  in  my  path.    I  hear 

Music  of  unrecorded  tone. 
The  heart  of  Beauty  beats  so  near. 

Its  pulses  modulate  my  own. 

The  shadow  on  the  meadow's  breast 
Is  not  more  calm  than  my  repose 

As,  step  by  step,  I  am  the  guest 
Of  every  living  thing  that  grows. 

Ah,  something  melts  along  the  sky. 
And  something  rises  from  the  ground, 

And  fills  the  inner  ear  and  eye 

Beyond  the  sense  of  sight  and  sound. 

It  is  not  that  I  strive  to  see 

What  Love  in  lovely  shapes  has  wrought — 
Its  gracious  messages  to  me 

Come,  like  the  gentle  dews,  unsought. 

I  merely  walk  with  open  heart 

Which  feels  the  secret  m  the  sign; 

But,  oh,  how  large  and  rich  my  part 
In  all  that  makes  the  feast  divine! 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  happy  birds 
That  sang  to  Christ  beyond  the  sea, 

And  softly  His  consoling  words 

Blend  with  their  joyous  minsti-elsy. 

Sometimes  in  royal  vesture  glow 
The  lilies  that  He  called  so  fair, 

Which  never  toil  nor  spin,  yet  show 
The  loving  Father's  tender  care. 

And  then  along  the  fragrant  hills 
A  radiant  presence  seems  to  move. 

And  earth  grows  fairer  as  its  fills 
The  very  air  I  breathe  with  love. 

And  now  I  see  one  perfect  face. 

And  hastening  to  my  church's  door, 

Find  Him  within  the  holy  place 
Who,  all  my  way,  went  on  before. 
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WHILE  NOT  A  LEAF  SEEMS  FADED. 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


ItllLE  not 
r    With  rii 


a  leaf  seems  faded ;  while  the  fields, 
pening  harvest  i:>rodigally  fair, 
111  brig-litest  sunshine  bask;  this  nipping  air, 
Sent  from  some  distant  clime  where  Winter  wields 
His  icy  scymitar,  a  foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  beware; 
whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  "Prepare 
inst  the  threatening  foe  your  trustiest  shields.'' 
me,  who  under  kindlier  laws  belong 
Nature's  tuneful  choir,  this  rustling  dry 
Through  leaves  yet  green,  and  yon  crystalline  sky, 
Announce  a  season  i)otent  to  renew, 
'Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  joys  of  song. 
And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 


ANNIE  KILBURN.* 


BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


BY  the  end  of  May  most  of  the  summer 
folks  had  come  to  their  cottages  in 
South  Hatboro'.  One  after  another  the 
ladies  called  upon  Annie.  They  all  talk- 
ed to  her  of  the  Social  Union,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  be  agreed  that  it  was  fully  in  train, 
though  what  was  really  in  train  was  the 
entertainment  to  be  given  at  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger's  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union;  the 
Union  always  dropped  out  of  the  talk  as 
soon  as  the  theatricals  were  mentioned. 

When  Annie  went  to  return  these  vis- 
its she  scarcely  recognized  even  the  shape 
of  the  country,  once  so  familiar  to  her, 
of  which  the  summer  settlement  had 
possessed  itself.  She  found  herself  in  a 
strange  world — a  world  of  colonial  and 
Queen  Anne  architecture,  where  con- 
scious lines  and  insistent  colors  contrib- 
uted to  an  effect  of  posing  which  she 
had  never  seen  off  the  stage.  But  it 
was  not  a  very  large  world,  and  after  the 
young  trees  and  hedges  should  have 
grown  up  and  helped  to  hide  it,  she  felt 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  better  world.  In 
detail  it  was  not  so  bad  now,  but  the 
whole  was  a  violent  effect  of  porches, 
gables,  chimneys,  galleries,  loggias,  bal- 
conies, and  jalousies,  which  nature  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  palliate. 

Mrs.  Munger  w^as  at  home,  and  wanted 
her  to  spend  the  day,  to  drive  out  with 


her,  to  stay  to  lunch.  When  she  would 
not  do  any  of  these  things,  she  invited 
herself  to  go  with  her  to  call  at  the 
Brandreths'.  But  first  she  ordered  her 
to  go  out  with  her  to  see  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  have  the  theatricals: 
a  pretty  bit  of  natural  boscage — white 
birches,  pines,  and  oaks  —  faced  by  a 
stretch  of  smooth  turf,  where  a  rather 
raw-boned,  wooden-faced  young  man  in 
a  flannel  blazer  was  painting  a  tennis- 
court  in  the  grass. 

"This  is  my  Jim,  Miss  Kilburn,"  said 
his  mother,  and  the  young  fellow  paused 
from  his  work  long  enough  to  bow  to  her: 
his  nose  now  seemed  in  perfect  repair. 

Mr.  Brandreth  met  them  at  the  door  of 
his  mother's  cottage.  It  was  a  very  small 
cottage  on  the  outside,  with  a  good  deal  of 
stained  glass  en  evidence  in  leaded  sashes: 
where  the  sashes  were  not  leaded  and  the 
glass  not  stained,  the  panes  were  cut  up 
into  very  large  ones,  with  little  ones  round 
them.  Everything  was  very  old-fashioned 
inside.  The  door  opened  directly  into  a 
wainscoted  square  hall,  which  had  a  large 
fireplace  with  gleaming  brass  andirons, 
and  a  carved  mantel  carried  to  the  ceiling. 
It  was  both  baronial  and  colonial  in  its 
decoration ;  there  was  part  of  a  suit  of  imi- 
tation armor  under  a  pair  of  moose  antlers 
on  one  w^all,  and  at  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place there  was  a  spinning-wheel,  with  a 
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tuft  of  flax  ready  to  be  spun.  There  were 
Japanese  swords  on  the  lowest  mantel- 
shelf, together  with  fans  and  vases ;  a  long 
old  flint-lock  musket  stretched  across  the 
panel  above.  Mr.  Brandreth  began  to 
slioAV  things  to  Annie,  and  to  tell  how  lit- 
tle they  cost,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  entered. 
His  mother's  voice  called  from  above, 
"Now,  Percy,  you  stop  till  J  get  there!" 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  she  appeared 
from  behind  a  portiere  in  one  corner. 
Before  she  shook  hands  with  the  ladies,  or 
allowed  any  kind  of  greeting,  she  pulled 
the  portiere  aside,  and  made  Annie  ad- 
mire the  snug  concealment  of  the  stair- 
case. Then  she  made  her  go  upstairs 
and  see  the  chambers,  and  the  second- 
hand colonial  bedsteads,  and  the  and- 
irons everywhere,  and  the  old  chests  of 
drawers  and  their  brasses;  and  she  told 
her  some  story  about  each,  and  how  Percy 
picked  it  up  and  had  it  repaired.  When 
they  came  down,  the  son  took  Annie  in 
hand  again  and  walked  her  over  the 
ground -floor,  ending  with  the  kitchen, 
which  was  in  the  taste  of  an  old  New 
England  kitchen,  with  hard-seated  liigh- 
backed  chairs,  and  a  kitchen  table  with 
curiously  turned  legs,  which  he  had  pick- 
ed up  in  the  hen-house  of  a  neighboring 
farmer  for  a  song.  There  was  an  au- 
thentic crane  in  the  dining-room  fire- 
place, which  he  had  found  in  a  liea]3  of 
scrap-iron  at  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  had 
got  for  next  to  nothing.  The  sideboard 
he  had  got  at  an  old  second-hand  shop  in 
the  North  End ;  and  he  believed  it  was 
an  heirloom  from  the  house  of  one  of  the 
old  ministers  of  the  North  End  Church. 
Everything,  nearly,  in  the  Brandreth  cot- 
tage was  an  heirloom,  though  Annie  could 
not  remember  afterward  any  object  that 
had  been  an  heirloom  in  the  Brandreth 
family. 

When  she  went  back  with  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth to  the  hall,  which  seemed  to  be  also 
the  drawing-room,  she  found  that  Mrs. 
Brandreth  had  lighted  tlie  fire  on  tliQ 
hearth,  though  it  was  rather  a  warm  day 
without,  for  .the  sake  of  the  eff'ect.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  chimney- seat,  and 
shielding  her  face  from  the  blaze  with  an 
old-fashioned  feather  hand-screen. 

"Now  don't  you  think  we  have  a  love- 
ly little  home?"  she  demanded. 

Mrs.  Munger  began  to  break  out  in  its 
praise,  but  she  shook  the  screen  silencing- 
ly  at  her. 

"No,  no!    I  want  Miss  Kilburn's  un- 


biassed opinion.  Don't  you  speak,  Mrs. 
Munger!    Now  haven't  we ?" 

Mrs.  Brandreth  made  Annie  assent  to 
the  sui^eriority  of  her  cottage  in  detail. 
She  recapitulated  the  different  facts  of 
the  architecture  and  furnishing,  from  each 
of  which  she  seemed  to  acquire  personal 
merit,  and  she  insisted  that  Percy  should 
show  some  of  them  again.  "We  think  it's 
a  little  picture,"  she  concluded,  and  once 
more  Annie  felt  obliged  to  murmur  her 
acquiescence. 

At  last  Mrs.  Munger  said  that  she  must 
go  to  lunch,  and  was  going  to  take  An- 
nie with  her;  Annie  said  she  must  lunch 
at  home;  and  then  Mrs.  Brandreth  press- 
ed them  both  to  stay  to  lunch  with  her. 
"You  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea  out  of  a 
piece  of  real  Satsuma,"  she  said;  but  they 
resisted.  "I  don't  believe,"  she  added, 
apparently  relieved  by  their  persistence, 
and  losing  ^  little  anxiety  of  manner, 
"that  Percy's  had  any  chance  to  consult 
you  on  a  very  important  point  about  your 
theatricals.  Miss  Kilburn." 

"Oh,  that  will  do  some  other  time,  mo- 
ther," said  Mr.  Brandreth. 

"No,  nol"^  Now!  And  you  can  have 
Mrs.  Munger's  opinion  too.  You  know 
Miss  Sue  Northwick  is  going  to  be  Ju- 
liet?" 

' '  No !"  shouted  Mrs.  Munger.  ' '  I  thought 
she  had  refused  positively.  When  did  she 
change  her  mind  ?" 

"She's  just  sent  Percy  a  note.  We 
were  talking  it  over  when  you  came,  and 
Percy  was  going  over  to  tell  you." 

"Then  it  is  sure  to  be  a  success,"  said 
Mrs.  Munger,  with  a  solemnity  of  tri- 
umph. 

"Yes,  but  Percy  feels  that  it  compli- 
cates one  point  more  than  ever — " 

"It's  a  question  that  always  comes  up 
'in  amateur  dramatics,"  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, with  reluctance,  "and  it  always 
will;  and  of  course  it's  particularly  em- 
barrassing in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  If  they 
don't  show  any — affection,  it's  very  awk- 
Avard  and  stiff;  and  if — " 

"  I  never  approved  of  those  liberties  on 
the  stage,"  said  Mrs.  Brandreth.  "I  tell 
Percy  that  it's  my  principal  objection  to 
it.  I  can't  make  it  seem  nice.  But  he 
says  that  it's  essential  to  the  effect.  Now 
I  say  that  they  might  just  incline  their 
heads  toward  each  otJier  without  actual- 
ly^ you  know.  But  Percy  is  afraid  that 
it  won't  do,  especially  in  the  parting 
scene  on  the  balcony — so  passionate,  you 
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know — it  won't  do  simply  to—  They  must 
act  like  lovers.  And  it's  such  a  great 
point  to  get  Miss  Sue  Northwick  to  take 
the  part,  that  he  mustn't  risk  losing  lier 
by  anything  that  miglit  seem — " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Muuger,  with  deep 
concern. 

Mr.  Brandreth  looked  very  unhappy. 
"It's  an  embarrassing  point.  We  can't 
change  the  play,  and  so  the  difficulty 
must  be  met  and  disposed  of  at  once." 

He  did  not  look  at  either  of  the  ladies, 
but  Mrs.  Munger  referred  the  matter  to 
Annie  with  a  glance  of  impartiality.  His 
mother  also  turned  her  eyes  upon  Annie, 
who  found  herself,  after  a  first  moment 
of  amusement,  very  indignant. 

She  would  not  say  anything,  and  Mrs. 
Brandreth  made  a  di rect  appeal .  ' '  Percy 
thought  that  you  must  have  seen  so  much 
of  amateur  dramatics  in  Europe  that  you 
could  tell  him  just  how  to  do." 

Annie  was  able  to  control  herself,  and 
she  said,  coldly,  "  Perhaps  you  could  con- 
sult Miss  Northwick  herself." 

"I  thought  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth; "but  as  Percy's  to  be  Romeo — 
You  see,  he  wishes  the  play  to  be  a  success 
artistically;  but  if  it's  to  succeed  socially, 
he  must  have  Miss  Northwick,  and  she 
might  resign  at  the  first  suggestion  of — '^ 

"  Bessie  Chapley  would  certainly  have 
been  better.  She's  so  outspoken  you  could 
have  put  the  case  right  to  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Munger. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  gloomily. 

"  But  we  shall  find  out  a  way.  Why, 
you  can  settle  it  at  rehearsal !" 

"  Perhaps  at  rehearsal,"  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, with  a  pensive  absence  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Munger  crushed  his  hand  and  his 
mother's  in  her  leathern  grasp,  and  took 
Annie  away  with  her.  "It  isn't  lunch- 
time  yet,"  she  explained,  when  they  were 
out  of  ear-shot,  "but  I  saw  she  was  simply 
killing  you,  and  so  I  made  the  excuse. 
She  has  no  mercy.  There's  time  enough 
for  you  to  make  your  calls  before  lunch, 
and  then  you  can  come  home  with  me." 

Annie  suggested  that  this  would  not  do 
after  refusing  Mrs.  Brandreth. 

"Why,  it  would  never  have  done  to  ac- 
cept r  Mrs.  Munger  cried.  "They  didn't 
dream  of  it !"  At  the  next  place  she  said : 
"This  is  the Clevingers'.  They're  some  of 
our  all-the-year-round  people  too."  She 
opened  the  door  without  ringing,  and  let 
herself  noisily  in.  "This  is  the  way  we 
run  in,  without  ceremony,  everywhere. 


It's  quite  one  family.  That's  the  charm 
of  the  place.  We  expect  to  take  each  oth- 
er as  we  find  them." 

Her  freedom  did  not  find  the  ladies  off 
their  guard  anywhere.  At  all  the  houses 
tliere  was  a  skurrying  of  feet  and  a  flashing 
of  skirts  out  of  the  room  or  up  the  stairs, 
and  there  was  an  interval  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  features  of  the  room  before  the 
hostess  came  in,  with  the  effect  of  coming 
in  just  as  she  was.  She  had  naturally  al- 
ways made  some  change  in  her  dress,  and 
Annie  felt  that  she  had  not  really  liked 
being  run  in  upon.  Everywhere  they 
talked  to  her  about  the  theatricals;  and 
they  talked  across  her  to  Mrs,  Munger, 
about  one  anotlier,  pretty  freely. 

"Well,  that's  all  there  is  of  us  at  pre- 
sent," said  Mrs.  Munger,  coming  down  the 
main  road  with  her  from  the  last  place, 
"and  you  see  just  what  we  are.  It's  a 
neighborhood  where  everybody's  just 
adapted  to  everybody  else.  It's  not  a 
mere  mush  of  concession,  as  Emerson 
says;  people  are  perfectly  outsiK)ken ;  but 
there's  the  greatest  good  feeling,  and  no 
vulgar  display,  or  lavish  expenditure,  or 
— anything." 

Annie  walked  slowly  homeward.  She 
was  very  tired,  and  she  was  now  aware  of 
having  been  extremely  bored  by  the  South 
Hatboro'  people.  She  was  very  censori- 
ous of  them,  as  we  are  of  other  j)eople 
when  vre  have  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  ourselves.  They  were  making  a 
pretence  of  simplicity  and  unconvention- 
ality ;  but  they  bad  brought  each  her  full 
complement  of  servants  with  her,  and  each 
was  apparently  giving  herself  in  the  sum- 
mer to  the  unrealities  that  occupied  her 
during  the  winter.  Everywhere  Annie 
had  found  the  affectation  of  intellectual  in- 
terests, and  the  assumption  that  these  were 
the  highest  interests  of  life:  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  culture  was  the  ideal  of 
South  Hatboro',  and  several  of  the  ladies 
complained  that  in  the  summer  they  got 
behmd  with  their  reading,  or  their  art,  or 
their  music.  They  said  it  was  even  more 
trouble  to  keep  house  in  the  country  than 
it  was  in  town ;  sometimes  your  servants 
would  not  come  with  you ;  or,  if  they  did, 
they  were  always  discontented,  and  you 
did  not  know  what  moment  they  would 
leave  you. 

Annie  asked  herself  how  her  own  life 
was  in  any  wise  different  from  that  of 
these  people.  It  had  received  a  little  more 
light  into  it,  but  as  yet  it  had  not  con- 
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formed  itself  to  any  ideal  of  duty.  She 
too  was  idle  and  vapid,  like  the  society 
of  which  her  wliole  past  had  made  her  a 
part,  and  she  owned  to  lierself,  groaning 
in  spirit,  that  it  was  no  easier  to  escape 
from  her  tradition  at  Hatboro'  than  it  was 
at  Ronje. 

When  she  reached  her  own  liouse  again, 
Mrs.  Bolton  called  to  her  from  the  kitchen 
threshold  as  she  was  passing  the  corner  on 
her  way  to  the  front  door :  ''Mis'  Putney's 
b'en  here.  I  guess  you'll  find  a  note  from 
her  on  the  parlor  table. 

Annie  fired  in  resentment  of  the  un- 
couthness.  It  was  Mrs.  Bolton's  busi- 
ness to  come  into  the  jxirlor  and  give  her 
the  note,  with  a  i*espectful  statement  of 
the  facts.  But  she  did  not  tell  her  so;  it 
would  have  been  useless. 

Mrs.  Putney's  note  was  an  invitation  to 
a  family  tea  for  the  next  evening. 

XI. 

Putney  met  Annie  at  the  door,  and  led 
her  into  the  parlor  beside  the  hall.  He 
had  a  little  crippled  boy  on  his  right  arm, 
and  he  gave  her  his  left  hand.  In  the 
parlor  he  set  his  burden  down  in  a  chair, 
and  the  child  drew  up  under  his  thin 
arms  a  pair  of  crutches  that  stood  beside 
it.  His  white  face  had  the  eager  purity 
and  the  waxen  translucence  which  we  see 
in  sufferers  from  hip-disease. 

"This  is  our  Winthrop,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, beginning  to  talk  at  once.  "We 
receive  the  company  and  do  the  honors 
while  mother's  looking  after  the  tea. 
We  only  keep  one  undersized  girl,"  he 
explained  more  directly  to  Annie,  "and 
Ellen  has  to  be  chief  cook  and  bottle- 
waslier  hei'self.  She'll  be  in  directly. 
Just  lay  oif  your  bonnet  anywhere." 

She  Avas  taking  in  the  humility  of  the 
house  and  its  belongings  Avhile  she  re- 
ceived the  impression  of  an  unimagined 
simplicity  in  its  life  from  his  easy  ex- 
planations. The  furniture  was  in  green 
terry,  the  carpet  a  harsh,  brilliant  tapes- 
try; on  the  marble- topj>ed  centre  table 
was  a  big  c]asp  Bible  and  a  basket  with 
a  stereoscope  and  views;  the  niarbleized 
iron  shelf  above  the  stove-pipe  hole  sup- 
ported two  glass  vases  and  a  Frencli  clock 
under  a  glass  bell ;  through  the  open  door, 
across  the  oil-cloth  of  the  hallway,  she 
saw  the  white-painted  pine  lx\lusters  of 
the  steep,  cramped  stairs.  It  was  clear 
that  neither  Putney  nor  his  wife  had  been 
touched  by  the  aesthetic  craze;  the  parlor 


was  in  the  tastelessness  of  fifteen  I'ears 
before;  but  after  the  tlecoration  of  South 
Hatboro',  she  found  a  delicious  repose  in 
it.  Her  eyes  dwelt  with  relief  on  the 
wall-pa})er  of  French  gray,  sprig-ged  with 
small  gilt  flowers,  and  broken  by  a  few 
cold  engravings  and  framed  photographs. 

Putney  himself  was  as  little  decorated 
as  the  parlor.  He  had  put  on  a  clean 
shirt,  but  the  bulging  bosom  had  broken 
away  from  its  single  button,  and  showed 
two  serrated  etlges  of  ragged  linen;  his 
collar  lost  itself  from  time  to  time  under 
the  rise  of  his  plastron  scarf  band,  which 
kept  escaping  from  the  stud  that  ought 
to  have  held  it  down  behind.  His  hair 
was  brushed  smoothly  across  a  forehead 
which  looked  as  innocent  and  gentle  as 
the  little  boy's. 

"We  don't  often  give  these  festivities," 
he  went  on,  "but  you  don't  come  home 
once  in  twelve  years  every  day,  Annie. 
I  can^t  fell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
in  our  house;  and  Ellen's  just  as  excited 
as  the  rest  of  us;  she  was  sorry  to  miss 
you  when  she  called." 

"  You're  very  kind,  Ralph.  I  can't  tell 
yoit  what  a^leasure  it  was  to  come,  and 
Vm  not  going  to  let  the  trouble  I'm  giving 
spoil  my  i>leasure." 

"Well,  that's  right,  "said  Putney.  "  We 
sha'n't  either."  He  took  out  a  cigar  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth.  "Il's  only  a  dry 
smoke.  Ellen  maizes  me  let  up  on  my 
chewing  when  we  have  con)pany,  and  I 
must  have  something  in  my  mouth,  so  I 
g^et  a  cigar.  It's  a  sort  of  compromise, 
I'm  a  terribly  nervous  man,  Annie;  you 
can't  imagine.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  grace 
of  God,  I  think  I  should  fly  to  pieces  some- 
times. But  I  guess  that's  what  holds 
me  together — that  and  Winthy  here.  I 
dropped  him  on  the  stairs  out  there,  v/hen  I 
was  drunk,  one  night.  I  saw  you  looking 
out  at  them;  I  suppose  you've  been  told; 
it's  all  right.  I  presume  the  Almighty 
knows  what  He's  about ;  but  sometimes  He 
appeal's  to  save  at  the  spigot  and  waste 
at  the  bung-hole,  like  the  rest  of  us.  He 
let  me  ci'ip2)le  my  boy  to  inform  me." 

"  Dan't,  Ralph!"  said  Annie,  with  a 
voice  of  low  entreaty.  She  turned  and 
spoke  to  the  child,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  come  to  see  her. 

"What?"  he  asked,  breaking  with  a 
sort  of  absent-minded  start  from  his  in- 
tentness  upon  his  father's  words. 

She  repeated  her  invitation. 

"Thanks'."  he  said, in  the  prompt,  clear 
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little  pipe  wliicli  startles  by  its  distinct- 
ness and  decision  on  the  lips  of  crippled 
children.  "'I  guess  fatherll  bring  me 
some  day.  Don't  you  want  I  should  go 
out  and  tell  mother  she's  here  ?"  he  asked 
his  father. 

Well,  if  you  want  to,  Wiiithrop,"  said 
his  father. 

The  boy  swung  himself  lightly  out  of 
the  room  on  his  crutches,  and  his  father 
turned  to  her.  Well,  how  does  Hatboro' 
strike  you,  anyway,  Annie  ?  You  needn't 
mind  being  honest  with  me,  you  know." 

He  did  not  give  her  a  chance  to  say, 
and  she  was  vv'illing  to  let  him  talk  on, 
and  tell  her  what  he  thought  of  Hatboro' 
himself.  ''Weli,  it's  like  every  other 
place  in  the  world,  at  every  moment  of 
history — it's  in  a  transition  state.  The 
theory  is,  you  know,  that  most  places  are 
at  a  stand-still  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time ;  they  haven't  I:>egun  to  move,  or 
they've  stopped  moving ;  but  I  guess 
that's  a  mistake;  they're  moving  all  the 
while.  I  suppose  Rome  itself  was  in  a 
transition  state  when  you  left  ?" 

Oh,  very  decidedly.  It  had  ceased  to 
be  old  and  was  becoming  new." 

'*Well,  that's  just  the  Avay  with  Hat- 
boro\  There  is  no  old  Hatboro'  any 
more;  and  there  never  was,  as  your  fa- 
ther and  mine  could  tell  us  if  they  were 
here.  They  lived  in  a  painfull}^  transi- 
tional period,  poor  old  fellows!  But,  for 
all  that,  there  is  a  difference.  They  lived 
in  what  wns  reall}^  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, and  we  live  now  in  a  sprawling 
American  town  ;  and  by  American  of 
course  I  mean  a  town  where  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  people  are  raw  foreigners  or 
rawly  extracted  natives.  The  old  New 
England  ideal  characterizes  them  all,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  socially;  it  puts  a  de- 
cent outside  on  most  of  'em ;  it  makes  'em 
keep  Sunday,  and  drink  on  the  sly.  We 
got  in  the  Irish  long  ago,  and  now 
they're  part  of  the  conservative  element. 
We  got  in  the  French  Canadians,  and 
some  of  them  are  our  best  mechanics  and 
citizens.  We're  getting  in  the  Italians, 
and  as  soon  as  they  want  something  bet- 
ter than  bread  and  vinegar  to  eat,  they'll 
begin  going  to  Congress  and  boycotting 
and  striking  and  forming  pools  and  trusts 
just  like  any  other  class  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans,  There  used  to  be  some 
talk  of  the  Chinese,  but  I  guess  they've 
pretty  much  blown  over.  We've  got  Ah 
Lee  and  Sam  Lung  here,  just  as  they  have 


everywhere,  but  their  laundries  don't 
seem  to  increase.  The  Irish  are  spread- 
ing out  into  the  country  and  scooping  in 
the  farms  that  are  not  picturesque  enough 
for  the  summer  folks.  You  can  buy  a 
farm  anywhere  round  Hatboro'  for  less 
than  the  buildings  on  it  cost.  I'd  rather 
the  Irish  would  have  the  land  than  the 
summer  folks.  They  make  an  honest  liv- 
ijig  off  it,  and  the  other  fellows  that  come 
out  to  roost  here  from  June  till  October 
simply  keep  somebody  else  fix)m  making 
a  living  oK  it,  and  corrupt  all  the  poor 
people  in  sight  by  their  idleness  and  lux- 
ury. That's  what  I  tell  'em  at  South  Hat- 
boro'. They  don't  like  it,  but  I  guess  they 
believe  it;  anyhow  they  have  to  hear  it. 
They'll  tell  you  in  self-defence  that  J. 
Milton  Northwick  is  a  practical  farmer, 
and  sells  his  butter  for  a  dollar  a  pound. 
He's  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses;  and 
he  spends  fifteen  thousand  a  year  on  his 
place.  It  can't  return  him  five ;  and  that's 
the  reason  he's  a  curse  and  a  fraud," 

''Who  is  Mr.  Northwick,  Ralph?'' 
Annie  interposed.  "Everybody  at  South 
Hatboro'  asked  me  if  I'd  met  the  North- 
wicks." 

"He's  a  very  great  and  good  man," 
said  Putney.  "He's  worth  a  million, 
and  he  runs  a  big  manufacturing  com- 
pany at  PonkwavSset  Falls,  and  he  owns  a 
fancy  farm  just  beyond  South  Hatboro'. 
He  lives  in  Boston,  but  he  comes  out  here 
early  enough  to  dodge  his  tax  there,  and 
let  poorer  people  pay  it.  He's  got  miles 
of  cut  stone  wall  round  his  place,  and 
conservatories  and  gardens  and  villas 
and  drives  inside  of  it,  and  he  keeps  up 
the  tow^n  roads  outside  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Yes,  we  feel  it  such  an  honor 
and  advantage  to  have  J.  Milton  in  Hat- 
boro' that  our  assessors  practically  allow 
him  to  fix  the  amount  of  tax  here  him- 
self. People  w^ho  can  pay  only  a  little 
at  the  highest  valuation  are  assessed  to 
the  last  dollar  of  their  property  and  in- 
come; but  the  assessors  know  that  this 
wouldn't  do  with  Mr.  Northwick.  They 
make  a  guess  at  bis  income,  and  he  al- 
ways pays  their  bills  without  asking  for 
abatement;  they  think  themselves  wise 
and  public-spirited  men  for  doing  it,  and 
most  of  their  fellow-citizens  think  so  too. 
You  see  it's  not  only  difficult  for  a  rich 
man  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Annie,  but  he  makes  it  hard  for  other 
people. 
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"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  socially  the 
old  New  England  element  is  at  tlie  top  of 
the  lieap  here.  That's  so  everywhere. 
Tlie  people  that  are  on  the  ground  first, 
it  don't  matter  much  who  they  are,  have 
to  manage  pretty  badly  not  to  leave  their 
descendants  in  social  ascendency  over  all 
newer  comers  forever.  Why,  I  can  see  it 
in  my  own  case.  I  can  see  that  I  was  a 
sort  of  feticli  to  the  bedeviled  fancy  of 
the  people  here  w^hen  I  w^as  seen  drunk 
in  the  streets  every  day,  just  because  I 
was  one  of  the  old  Hatboro'  Putneys; 
and  w^hen  I  began  to  hold  up,  there  wasn't 
a  man  in  the  connnunity  that  wasn't 
proud  and  flattered  to  help  me.  Curious, 
isn't  it  ?  It  made  me  sick  of  myself  and 
ashamed  of  them,  and  I  just  made  up  my 
mind,  as  soon  as  I  got  straight  again,  I'd 
give  all  my  help  to  the  men  that  hadn't  a 
tradition.  That's  what  I've  done,  Annie. 
There  isn't  any  low,  friendless  rapscallion 
in  this  town  that  hasn't  got  me  for  his 
friend — and  Ellen.  We've  been  in  all 
the  strikes  with  'em,  and  all  their  fool 
boycottings  and  kicking  over  the  traces 
generally.  Anybody  else  w^ould  have 
been  turned  out  of  respectable  society  for 
one-half  that  I've  done,  but  it  tolerates 
me  because  I'm  one  of  the  old  Hatboro' 
Putneys.  You're  one  of  the  old  Hatboro' 
Kilburns,  and  if  you  want  to  have  a  mind 
of  your  own  and  a  heart  of  your  own,  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  have  it..  They'll 
like  it;  they'll  think  it's  original.  That's 
the  reason  South  Hatboro'  got  after  you 
with  that  Social  Union  scheme.  They 
were  I'iglit  in  thinking  you  w^ould  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence.  I  was  sorry  you 
had  to  throw  it  against  Brother  Peck." 

Annie  felt  herself  jump  at  this  sudden 
climax,  as  if  she  had  been  touched  on  an 
exposed  nerve.  She  grew  red,  and  tried 
to  be  angry,  but  she  was  only  ashamed 
and  temj)ted  to  lie  out  of  the  part  she  had 
taken.  "Mrs.  Munger,"  she  said,  "gave 
that  a  very  unfair  turn.  I  didn't  mean 
to  ridicule  Mr.  Peck.  I  think  he  w^as  per- 
fectly sincere.  The  scheme  of  the  invited 
dance  and  supper  has  been  entirely  given 
up.  And  I  don't  care  for  the  i^rojcct  of 
the  Social  Union  at  all." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Put- 
ney, indifferently,  and  he  resumed  his 
analysis  of  Hatboro' : 

"We've  got  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments here,  Annie.  I  su])pose  you'd  find 
the  modern  improvements,  most  of  'em, 
in  Sheol :  electric  light,  Bell  telephone. 


asphalt  sidewalks,  and  city  water — though 
I  don't  know  about  the  water;  and  I  pre- 
sume they  haven't  got  a  public  library  or 
an  opera-house — perhaps  they  have  got  an 
opera-house  in  Sheol:  you  see  I  use  the 
Revised  Version ;  it  don't  sound  so  much 
like  swearing.    But,  as  I  was  saying — " 

Mrs.  Putney  came  in,  and  he  stopped 
with  the  laugh  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
his  w^ife  will  find  it  necessary  to  account 
for  him  and  apologize  for  him. 

The  ladies  kissed  each  other.  Mrs.  Put- 
ney was  dressed  in  the  black  silk  of  a 
woman  who  lias  one  silk;  she  was  red 
from  the  kitchen,  but  all  was  neat  and 
orderly  in  the  hasty  toilet  w^hich  she  must 
have  made  since  leaving  the  cook-stove. 
A  faint,  mixed  perfume  of  violet  sachet 
and  fricasseed  chicken  attended  her. 

"Well,  as  you  were  saying,  Ralph?"  she 
suggested. 

"  Oh,.I  was  just  tracing  a  little  parallel 
between  Hatboro'  and  Sheol,"  replied  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Putney  made  a  tcTik  of  humorous 
patience,  and  laughed  toward  Annie  for 
sympathy.  "  Well,  then,  I  guess  you 
needn't  go"^on.  Tea's  readj'.  Shall  Ave 
wait  for  the  doctor?" 

"  No ;  doctors  are  too  uncertain.  We'll 
wait  for  him  while  w^e're  eating.  That's 
what  fetches  him  the  soonest.  I'm  hun- 
gry.   Ain't  you,  Win?" 

"Not  so  very,"  said  the  boy,  with  his 
queer  promptness.  He  stood  resting 
himself  on  his  crutches  at  the  door,  and 
he  now  wheeled  about,  and  led  the  way 
out  to  the  living-room,  swinging  himself 
actively  forward.  It  seemed  that  his  haste 
was  to  get  to  the  dumb-waiter  in  the  little 
china  closet  opening  off  the  dining-room, 
which  w^as  like  the  papered  inside  of  a 
square  box.  He  called  to  the  girl  below, 
and  helped  x^nll  it  up,  as  Annie  could  tell 
by  the  creaking  of  the  rope,  and  the  light 
jar  of  the  finally  arriving  crockery.  A 
half-grown  girl  then  appeared,  and  put 
the  dishes  on  at  the  places  indicated  with 
nods  and  looks  by  Mrs.  Putney,  who  had 
taken  her  place  at  the  table.'  There  was 
a  platter  of  stewed  fowl,  and  a  plate  of 
high -piled  waffles,  sweltering  in  succes- 
sive courses  of  butter  and  sugar.  In  cut- 
glass  dishes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  table, 
there  were  canned  cherries  and  pineapple. 
There  w^as  a  square  ol  old-fashioned  soda 
biscuit,  not  broken  apart,  which  sent  up 
a  pleasant  smell ;  in  the  centre  of  the  ta- 
ble was  a  shallow  vase  of  strawberries. 
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It  was  all  very  good  and  appetizing; 
but  to  Annie  it  was  pathetically  old-fasli- 
ioned,  and  helped  her  to  realize  how  wholly 
out  of  the  world  was  the  life  which  her 
friends  led. 

"  Winthrop,"  said  Putney,  and  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  bowed  their  heads. 

The  boy  dropped  his  over  his  folded 
hands,  and  piped  up  clearly:  "Our  Fa- 
ther, which  art  in  heaven,  help  us  to  re- 
member those  who  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Amen 

"That's  a  grace  that  Win  got  up  him- 
self," his  father  explained,  beginning  to 
heap  a  plate  with  chicken  and  mashed 
potato,  which  he  then  handed  to  Annie, 
passing  her  the  biscuit  and  the  butter. 
"  We  think  it  suits  the  Almighty  about  as 
well  as  anything." 

"I  suppose  you  know  Ralph  of  old, 
Annie?"  said  Mrs.  Putney.  "The  only 
way  he  keeps  within  bounds  at  all  is  by 
letting  himself  perfectly  loose." 

Putney  laughed  out  his  acquiescence, 
and  they  began  to  talk  together  about  old 
times.  Mrs.  Putney  and  Annie  recalled 
the  childish  plays  and  adventures  they 
had  together,  and  one  dreadful  quarrel. 
Putney  told  of  the  first  time  he  saw 
Annie,  when  his  father  took  him  one  day 
for  a  call  on  the  old  judge,  and  how  the 
old  judge  put  him  through  his  paces  in 
American  history,  and  would  not  admit 
the  theory  that  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  could  have  been  fought  on  Breed's 
Hill.  Putney  said  that  it  was  years  be- 
fore it  occurred  to  him  that  the  judge 
must  have  been  joking:  he  had  always 
thought  he  was  simply  ignorant. 

"  I  used  to  set  a  good  deal  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill,"  he  continued.  "I 
thought  the  whole  Revolution  and  subse- 
quent history  revolved  round  it,  and  that 
it  gave  us  all  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
teriiity  at  a  clip.  But  the  Lord  always 
finds  some  odd  jobs  to  look  after  next 
day,  and  I  guess  He  didn't  clear  'em  all  up 
at  Bunkers  Hill." 

Putney's  irony  and  piety  were  very 
much  of  a  piece  apparently,  and  Annie 
was  not  quite  sure  which  this  conclusion 
was.  She  glanced  at  his  wife,  who  seem- 
ed satisfied  witli  it  in  either  case.  She 
was  waiting  i^atiently  for  him  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  given 
her  anything  to  eat;  after  helping  Annie 
and  the  boy,  he  helped  himself,  and 
pending  his  wife's  preoccupation  with 
the  tea,  he  forgot  her. 


"Why  didn't  you  throw  something  at 
me  ?"  he  roared,  in  grief  and  self-reproach. 
"There  wouldn't  have  been  a  loose  piece 
of  crockery  on  this  side  of  the  table  if  I 
hadn't  got  my  tea  in  time." 

"Oh,  I  was  listening  to  Annie's  share 
in  tlie  conversation,"  said  Mrs.  Putney; 
and  her  husband  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing in  retort  of  her  thrust  when  a  tap 
on  the  front  door  was  heard. 

"Come  in,  come  in.  Doc!"  he  shouted. 
"Mrs.  Putney's  just  been  helped,  and  the 
tea  is  going  to  begin." 

Dr.  Morrell's  chuckle  made  answer  for 
him,  and  after  time  enough  to  put  down 
his  hat,  he  came  in,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smiling,  and  making  short  nods  round  the 
table.  "Howd'yedo,  Mrs.  Putney  ?  How 
d'ye  do.  Miss  Kilburn  ?  Winthrop  ?"  He 
passed  his  hand  over  the  boy's  smooth 
hair,  and  slipped  into  the  chair  beside 
him. 

"You  see,  the  reason  why  we  always 
wait  for  the  doctor  in  this  formal  way," 
said  Putney,  "is  that  he  isn't  in  here 
more  than  seven  nights  of  the  week,  and 
he  rather  stands  on  his  dignity.  Hand 
round  the  doctor's  plate,  my  son,"  he  add- 
ed, to  the  boy,  and  he  took  it  from  Annie, 
to  whom  the  boy  gave  it,  and  began  to 
heap  it  from  the  various  dishes.  "Think 
you  can  lift  that  much  back  to  the  doc- 
tor. Win  ?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  the  boy,  coolly. 

"What  is  flooring  Win  at  present," 
said  his  father,  "and  getting  him  down 
and  rolling  him  over,  is  that  problem  of 
the  robin  that  eats  half  a  pint  of  grass- 
hoppers and  then  doesn't  weigh  a  bit 
more  than  he  did  before." 

"  When  he  gets  a  little  older,"  said  the 
doctor,  shaking  over  his  plateful,  "he'll 
be  interested  to  trace  the  processes  of  his 
father's  thought  from  a  guest  and  half  a 
peck  of  stewed  chicken,  to  a  robin  and 
half  a  pint  of — " 

"Don't,  doctor!"  pleaded  Mrs.  Putney. 
"He  won't  have  the  least  trouble  if  he'll 
keep  to  the  surface." 

Putney  laughed  impartially,  and  said: 
"  Well,  we'll  take  the  doctor  out  and 
weigh  him  when  he  gets  done.  We  ex- 
pected Brother  Peck  here  this  evening," 
he  explained  to  Dr.  Morrell.  "You're  our 
sober  second  thought —  Well,"  he  broke 
off,  looking  across  the  table  at  his  wife 
with  mock  anxiety.  "Anything  wrong 
about  that,  Ellen  ?" 

"Not  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, Mrs.  Put- 
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ney,"  interposed  the  tloctor.  "I'm  glad 
to  be  here  on  any  terms.    Go  on,  Putney." 

"Oh,  there  isn't  anything  more.  You 
know  how  Miss  Kilburn  liere  lias  been 
round  throwing  ridicule  on  Brother  Peck, 
because  he  wants  the  shop-hands  treated 
with  conniion  decency,  and  my  idea  was 
to  get  the  two  together  and  see  how  she 
would  feel." 

Dr.  Morrell  laughed  at  this  Avith  what 
Annie  thought  was  unnecessary  malice; 
but  he  stopped  suddenly,  after  a  glance 
at  her,  and  Putney  went  on  as  if  it  were 
not  a  personal  matter: 

"Brother  Peck  pleaded  anotlier  engage- 
ment. Said  he  had  to  go  off  into  the 
country  to  see  a  sick  woman  that  wasn't 
expected  to  live.  You  don't  remember 
the  Merrifields,  do  you,  Annie?  Well, 
it  doesn't  matter.  One  of  'em  married 
West,  and  her  husband  left  her,  and  she 
came  home  here  and  got  a  divorce;  I  got 
it  for  her.  She's  the  one.  As  a  consump- 
tive, she  had  superior  attractions  for  Bro- 
ther Peck.  It  isn't  a  case  that  admits  of 
jealousy  exactly,  but  it  wouldn't  matter  to 
Brother  Peck  anyway.  If  he  saw  a  chance 
to  do  a  good  action,  he'd  wade  through 
blood." 

"  Now  look  here,  Ralph,"  said  Mrs.  Put- 
ney, "there's  such  a  thing  as  letting  your- 
self too  loose." 

"Well,  gore,  then,"  said  Putney,  but- 
tering himself  a  biscuit. 

The  boy,  who  had  kept  quiet  till  now, 
seemed  reached  by  this  last  touch,  and 
broke  into  a  high,  crowing  laugh,  in  which 
they  all  joined  except  his  father. 

"Gore  suits  Winthy, anyway,"  he  said, 
beffinning-  to  eat  his  biscuit.  "  I  met  one 
of  the  deacons  from  Brother  Peck's  last 
parish,  in  Boston,  yesterday.  He  asked  mo 
if  we  considered  Brother  Peck  anyways 
peculiar  in  Hatboro',  and  when  I  said  we 
thought  he  was  a  little  too  luxurious,  the 
deacon  came  out  with  a  lot  of  things. 
The  way  Brother  Peck  behaved  toward 
the  needy  in  that  last  x^arish  of  his  made^ 
it  simply  uninhabitable  to  the  standard 
Christiai].  T^i^Y  ^^^^  to  get  rid  of  him 
somehow  —  send  him  away  or  kill  him. 
Of  course  the  deacon  said  they  didn't 
want  to  kill  him." 

"Where  was  his  last  parish  ?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Down  on  the  Maine  coast  somewhere. 
Penobscotport,  I  believe." 

"And  was  he  indigenous  there?" 
"No,  I  believe  not;  he's  from  Massa- 


chusetts. Farm-boy  and  then  mill-hand, 
I  understand.  Self-helped  to  an  educa- 
tion ;  divinity  student  with  summer  inter- 
vals of  waiting  at  table  in  the  mountain 
hotels  probably.  Drifted  down  Maine 
way  on  his  first  call  and  stuck ;  but  I  guess 
he  won't  stick  here  very  long.  Annie's 
friend  Mr.  Gerrish  is  going  to  look  af- 
ter Brother  Peck  before  a  great  Avhile." 
He  laughed  to  see  her  blush,  and  went 
on.  "You  see.  Brother  Gerrish  has  got 
a  high  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  minister 
ought  to  be;  he  hasn't  said  much  about 
it,  but  I  can  see  that  Brother  Peck  doesn't 
come  up  to  it.  Well,  Brother  Gerrish  has 
got  a  good  many  ideals.  He  likes  to  get 
anybody  he  can  by  the  throat,  and  squeeze 
the  difference  of  opinion  out  of  'em." 

"There,  now,  Ralph,"  liis  wife  inter- 
posed, "you  let  Mr.  Gerrish  alone.  You 
don't  like  people  to  differ  Avitli  you, 
either.    Is  your  cup  out,  doctor  ?" 

"  Tharik  you,"  said  the  doctor,  handing 
it  up  to  her.  ' '  And  you  mean  Mr.  Gerrish 
doesn't  like  Mr. Peck's  doctrine?"  he  ask- 
ed of  Putney. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  he  objects  to 
his  doctrina,';  lie  can't  very  well  ;  it's 
'between  the  leds  of  the  Bible,'  as  the 
Hard-shell  Baptist  said.  But  he  objects 
to  Brother  Peck's  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. He  thinks  he  walks  too  much 
v/ith  the  poor,  and  converses  too  much 
with  the  lowly.  He  says  he  thinks  that 
the  pew-owners  in  Mr.  Peck's  church  and 
the  people  who  ipaj  his  salary  have  some 
rights  to  his  company  that  he's  bound  to 
respect." 

The  doctor  relished  the  irony,  but  he 
asked,  "Isn't  there  something  to  say  on 
that  side  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  a  good  deal.  There's  always 
something  to  say  on  both  sides,  even 
'when  one's  a  wrong  side.  That's  what 
makes  it  all  so  tiresome — makes  you  wish 
you  were  dead."  He  looked  up,  and 
caught  his  boy's  eye  fixed  with  melan- 
choly intensity  upon  him.  "  I  hope 
you'll  never  look  at  both  sides  when  you 
grow  up,  AVin.  It's  mighty  uncomforta- 
ble. Y-ou  take  the  right  side,  and  stick  to 
that.  Brother  Gerrish,"  he  resumed,  to 
the  doctor,  "gees  round  taking  the  credit 
of  Brother  Peck's  call  here;  but  the  fact 
is  he  opposed  it.  He  didn't  like  his  being 
so  indifferent  about  tlje  salary.  Brother 
Gerrish  held  that  the  laborer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  if  he  didn't  inquire  what 
his  wages  were  going  to  be,  it  was  a  pret- 
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ty  good  sign  that  he  wasn't  going  to  earn 
tiiem." 

"Well,  there  was  some  logic  in  that," 
said  the  doctor,  smiling  as  before. 

"Plenty.  And  now  it  worries  Brother 
Gerrish  to  see  Brother  Peck  going  round 
in  the  same  old  suit  of  clothes  he  came 
here  in,  and  dressing  his  child  like  a 
shabby  little  Irish  girl.  He  says  that  he 
who  providetli  not  for  those  of  his  own 
household  is  worse  than  a  heathen.  That's 
perfectly  true.  And  he  would  like  to 
know  what  Brother  Peck  does  with  his 
money,  anyway.  He  would  like  to  insin- 
uate that  he  loses  it  at  poker,  I  guess;  at 
any  rate,  he  can't  find  out  whom  he  gives 
it  to,  and  he  certainly  doesn't  spend  it  on 
liimself." 

"From  your  account  of  Mr.  Peck," 
said  the  doctor,  "I  should  tliink  Brother 
Gerrish  might  safely  object  to  him  as  a 
certain  kind  of  sentimentalist." 

"Well,  yes,  he  might,  looking  at  him 
from  the  outside.  But  when  you  come 
to  talk  with  Brother  Peck,  you  find  your- 
self sort  of  frozen  out  with  a  most  un- 
expected, hard-headed  cold-bloodedness. 
Brother  Peck  is  plain  common-sense  it- 
self. He  seems  to  be  a  man  without  an 
illusion,  without  an  emotion." 

"Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that!"  laughed  the 
doctor. 

"Ask  Miss  Kilburn.  She's  talked  with 
him,  and  she  hates  him." 

"No,  I  don't,  Ralph,"  Annie  began. 

"  Oh,  well,  then,  perhaps  he  only  made 
you  hate  yourself,"  said  Putney.  There 
was  something  charming  in  his  mockery, 
like  the  teasing  of  a  brother  with  a  sister; 
and  Annie  did  not  find  the  atonement  to 
which  he  brought  her  altogether  painful. 
It  seemed  to  her  really  that  she  was  get- 
ting off  pretty  easily,  and  she  laughed  with 
hearty  consent  at  last. 

Winthrop  asked,  solemnly,  "How  did 
he  do  that?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  exactly,  Winthrop," 
she  said,  touched  by  the  boy's  simple  in- 
terest in  this  abstruse  point.  "He  made 
me  feel  that  I  had  been  rather  mean  and 
cruel  when  I  thought  I  had  only  been 
practical.  I  can't  explain ;  but  it  wasn't 
a  comfortable  feeling,  my  dear." 

"I  guess  that's  the  trouble  with  Bro- 
ther Peck,"  said  Putney.  "He  doesn't 
make  you  feel  comfortable.  He  doesn't 
flatter  you  up  worth  a  cent.  There  was 
Annie  expecting  him  to  take  the  most 
fervent  interest  in  her  theatricals,  and  her 


Social  Union,  and  coo  round,  and  tell  her 
what  a  noble  woman  she  was,  and  beg  her 
to  consider  her  health,  and  not  overwork 
herself  in  doing  good;  but  instead  of  that 
he  simply  showed  her  that  she  was  a  moral 
Cave-Dweller,  and  that  she  Avas  living  in 
a  Stone  Age  of  social  brutalities;  and  of 
course  she  hated  him." 

"Yes,  that  was  the  way,  Winthrop," 
said  Annie;  and  they  all  laughed  with 
her. 

"Now  you  take  them  into  the  parlor, 
Ralph,"  said  his  wife,  rising,  "and  tell 
them  how  he  made  you  hate  him." 

"I  shouldn't  like  anything  better,"  re- 
plied Putney.  He  lifted  the  large  ugly 
kerosene  lamp  that  had  been  set  on  the 
table  v.'hen  it  grew  dark  during  tea,  and 
carried  it  into  the  parlor  with  him.  His 
wife  remained  to  speak  v/ith  her  little 
helper,  but  she  sent  Annie  with  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

"  Whj%  there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  it — 
more  spirit  than  letter,  so  to  speak,"  said 
Putney,  when  he  put  down  the  lamp  in 
the  parlor.  "You  know  how  I  like  to 
go  on  about  other  x)eople's  sins,  and  the 
world's  wickedness  generally ;  but  one 
day  Brother  Peck,  in  that  cool,  impersonal 
way  of  his,  suggested  that  it  was  not  a 
wholly  meritorious  thing  to  hate  evil.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  perhaps  we  could 
not  love  them  that  despitefully  used  us  if 
Ave  hated  their  evil  so  furiously.  He  said 
it  was  a  good  deal  piore  desirable  to  under- 
stand evil  than  to  hate  it,  for  then  we 
could  begin  to  cure  it.  Yes,  Brother 
Peck  let  in  a  good  deal  of  light  on  me. 
He  rather  insinuated  that  I  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  very  evils  I  hated,  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  was  so  violent  about 
them.  I  had  always  supposed  that  I 
hated  other  people's  cruelty  because  I 
was  merciful,  and  their  meanness  be- 
cause I  was  magnanimous,  and  their  in- 
tolerance because  I  was  generous,  and 
their  conceit  because  I  was  modest,  and 
their  selfishness  because  I  was  disinter- 
ested ;  but  after  listening  to  Brother  Peck 
awhile  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
hated  these  things  in  others  because  I  was 
cruel  myself,  and  mean,  and  bigoted,  and 
conceited,  and  piggish;  and  that's  why 
I've  hated  Brother  Peck  ever  since — just 
like  you,  Annie.  But  he  didn't  reform 
me,  I'm  thankful  to  say,  any  more  than  he 
did  you.  I've  gone  on  just  the  same,  and 
I  suppose  I  hate  more  infernal  scoundrels 
and  loathe  more  infernal  idiots  to-day  than 
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ever;  but  I  perceive  that  I'm  no  part  of 
the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness 
as  long  as  I  work  that  racket;  and  now  I 
sin  with  light  and  knowledge,  anyw^ay. 
No,  Annie,"  he  went  on,  "I  can  under- 
stand why  Brother  Peck  is  not  the  success 
w^ith  women,  and  feminine  temperaments 
like  me,  that  his  virtues  entitle  him  to  be. 
What  we  feminine  temperaments  want 
is  a  prophet,  and  Brother  Peck  doesn't 
prophesy  worth  a  cent.  He  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  be  authorized  in  any  sort  of  way; 
he  has  a  sneaking  style  of  being  no  better 
than  you  are,  and  of  being  rather  stumped 
b}"  some  of  the  truths  he  finds  out.  No, 
women  like  a  good  prophet  about  as  well 
as  they  do  a  good  doctor.  Now  if  you, 
if  vou  could  unite  the  two  functions. 
Doc—" 

"Sort  of  medicine  -  man  ?"  suggested 
Morrell. 

"  Exactly !  The  aborigines  understood 
the  thing.  Why,  I  suppose  that  a  real 
live  medicine -man  could  go  through  a 
community  like  this  and  not  leave  a  sin- 
ful soul  nor  a  sore  body  in  it  among 
the  ladies — perfect  faith  cure." 

"But  what  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Peck, 
Ralph?"  asked  Annie.  "Didn't  you  at- 
tempt any  defence  ?" 

"No,"  said  Putney.  "He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  me.  You  can't  talk  back  at  a 
man  in  the  pulpit." 

"Ob,  it  w^as  a  sermon  ?" 

"I  suppose  the  other  people  thought 
so.  But  I  knew  it  was  a  private  conver- 
sation that  he  was  i^ublicly  holding  w^ith 
me." 

Putney  and  the  doctor  began  to  talk  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  and  Annie 
and  the  boy  listened.  Putney  took  high 
ground,  and  attributed  it  to  Adam.  "You 
know,  Annie,"  he  explained,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve this;  but  I  like  to  get  a  scientific 
man  that  won't  quite  deny  Scripture  or 
tlie  good  old  Bible  promises,  and  see  him 
suffer.  Hello!  You  up  yet,  Winthrop? 
I  guess  I'll  go  through  the  form  of  carry- 
ing you  to  bed,  my  son." 

When  Mrs.  Putney  rejoined  them,  An- 
nie said  she*  must  go,  and  Mrs.  Putney 
went  upstairs  with  her,  apparently  to  helj) 
her  put  on  her  things,  but  really  t(5  have 
that  talk  before  parting  w^hich  guest  and 
hostess  value  above  the  whole  evening's 
pleasure.  She  showed  Annie  the  pictures 
of  the  little  girls  that  had  died,  and  talked 
a  great  deal  about  their  sickness  and  their 
loveliness  in  death.     Then  they  spoke  of 


others,  and  Mrs.  Putney  asked  Annie  if 
she  had  seen  Lyra  Wilmington  lately. 
Annie  told  of  her  call  with  Mrs.  Munger, 
and  Mrs.  Putney  said:  "I  like  Lyra,  and. 
I  always  did.  I  presume  she  isn't  very 
happily  married;  he's  too  old;  there 
couldn't  have  been  any  love  on  her  part. 
But  she  would  be  a  better  woman  than 
she  is  if  she  had  children.  Ralph  says," 
added  Mrs.  Putney,  smiling,  "that  he 
know^s  she  would  be  a  good  mother,  she's 
such  a  good  aunt." 

Annie  put  her  two  hands  impressively 
on  the  hands  of  her  friend  folded  at  her 
waist.    "  Ellen,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"Nothing  more  than  what  you  saw, 
Annie.  She  must  have — or  she  icill  have 
— some  one  to  amuse  her;  to  tease,  and 
it's  best  to  have  it  all  in  the  family,  Ralph 
says." 

"  But  isn't  it— doesn't  he  think  it's — 
wrong?" 

"It  makes  talk." 

They  moved  a  little  toward  the  door, 
holding  each  other's  hands.  "Ellen,  I've 
had  a  lovely  time  I" 

"And  so  have  I,  x\nnie.  I  thought 
you'd  like  tcCmeet  Dr.  Morrell." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!" 

"And  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  night 
this  has  been  for  Ralph.  He  likes  you  so 
much,  and  it  isn't  often  that  he  has  a 
chance  to  talk  to  two  such  people  as  you 
and  Dr.  Morrell." 

"  How  brilliant  he  is!"  Annie  sighed. 

"Yes,  he's  a  very  able  man.  It's  ver^^ 
fortunate  for  Hatboro'  to  have  such  a 
doctor.  He  and  Ralph  are  great  cronies. 
I  never  feel  uneasy  now  when  Ralph's 
out  late — I  know  he's  been  up  at  the  doc- 
tor's office,  talking.    I — " 

Annie  broke  in  with  a  laugh.  "I've 
no  doubt  Dr.  Morrell  is  all  you  say,  Ellen, 
'but  I  meant  Ralph  w^hen  I  spoke  of  brill- 
iancy.   He  has  a  great  future,  I'm  sure." 

Mrs.  Putney  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"I'm  satisfied  wdth  the  present,  so  long 
as  Ralph — "  The  tears  suddenly  gushed 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  ran  dow^n  over  the 
fine  wrinkles  of  her  plump  little  cheeks. 

"Not  quite  so  much  loud  talking, 
please,"  piped  a  thin,  high  voice  from  a 
room  across  the  stairs  landing. 

"Why,  dear  little  soul!"  cried  Annie. 
"I  forgot  he'd  gone  to  bed." 

"Would  you  like  tp  see  him?''  asked 
his  mother. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  room  where 
the  boy  Iny  in  a  low  bed  near  a  larger 
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one.  His  crutches  lay  beside  it.  "  Win 
sleeps  in  our  room  yet.  He  can  take 
ca-re  of  himself  quite  well.  But  when 
he  wakes  in  the  night  he  likes  to  reach 
out  and  take  his  father's  hand." 

The  child  looked  mortified. 

"  I  wish  I  could  reach  out  and  take  my 
father's  hand  when  I  wake  in  the  night," 
said  Annie. 

The  cloud  left  the  boy's  face.  "  I  can't 
remember  whether  I  said  my  prayers, 
mother,  I've  been  thinking  so." 

"  Well,  say  them  over  again,  to  me.'^' 

The  men's  voices  sounded  in  the  hall 
below,  and  the  ladies  found  them  there. 
Dr.  Morrell  had  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"Look  here,  Annie,"  said  Putney,  "/ 
expected  to  walk  home  with  you,  but 
Doc  Morrell  says  he's  going  to  cut  me 
out.  It  looks  like  a  put-up  job.  I  don't 
know  whether  you're  in  it  or  not,  but 
tliere's  no  doubt  about  Morrell." 

Mrs.  Putney  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  and 
then  they  all  shouted  with  laughter,  and 
Annie  and  the  doctor  went  out  into  the 
night.  In  the  imperfect  light  which  the 
electrics  of  the  main  street  flung  afar  into 
the  little  avenue  where  Putney  lived,  and 
tlie  moon  sent  through  the  sidewalk  trees, 
tliey  struck  against  each  other  as  they 
walked,  and  the  doctor  said,  "Hadn't 
you  better  take  my  arm,  Miss  Kilburn, 
till  we  get  used  to  the  dark  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  had,  decidedly,"  she 
answered;  and  she  hurried  to  add:  "Dr. 
Morrell,  there  is  something  I  want  to 
ask  vou.  You're  their  physician,  aren't 
you  ?" 

"The  Putneys?  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  you  can  tell  me — " 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't,  if  you  ask  me  as  their 
physician,"  he  interrupted. 

"Well,  then,  as  their  friend.  Mi*s. 
Putney  said  something  to  me  that  makes 
me  very  unhappy.  I  thought  Mr.  Putney 
was  out  of  all  danger  of  his — trouble. 
Hasn't  he  perfectly  reformed?  Does  he 
ever — " 

She  stopped,  and  Dr.  Morrell  did  not 
answer  at  once.  Then  he  said,  seriously : 
"It's  a  continual  fight  with  a  man  of 
Putney's  temperament,  and  sometimes  he 
gets  beaten.  Yes,  I  guess  you'd  better 
know  it." 

"Poor  Ellen!" 

"They  don't  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged. As  soon  as  he's  on  his  feet 
they  begin  the  fight  again.  But  of  course 
it  prevents  his  succecs  in  his  profession. 


and  he'll  always  be  a  second-rate  country 
lawyer." 

"Poor  Ralph  I  And  so  brilliant  as  he 
is!    He  could  be  anything." 

"We  must  be  glad  if  he  can  be  some- 
Uiing,  as  it  is." 

"Yes,  and  how  happy  they  seem  togeth- 
er, all  three  of  them !  That  child  wor- 
ships his  father;  and  how  tender  Ralph  is 
of  him  !  How  good  he  is  to  his  wife ;  and 
how  i^roud  she  is  of  him!  And  that 
awful  shadow  over  them  all  the  time !  I 
don't  see  how  they  live!" 

The  doctor  w^as  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  finally  said:  ''They  have  the  i^eace 
that  seems  to  come  to  people  from  the 
presence  of  a  common  peril,  and  they  have 
the  comfort  of  people  who  never  blink  the 
facts." 

"I  think  Ralph's  truth  is  terrible.  I 
wish  he'd  let  other  people  blink  the  facts 
a  little." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  doctoi',  "  it's  be- 
come a  habit  with  him  now,  or  a  mania. 
He  seems  to  speak  of  his  trouble  as  if 
mentioning  it  were  a  sort  of  conjura- 
tion to  prevent  it.  I  wouldn't  venture  to 
check  him  in  his  way  of  talking.  He  may 
find  strength  in  it." 

"It's  all  terrible!" 

"  But  it  isn't  by  any  means  hopeless." 

V'  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  You 
see  a  great  deal  of  them,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  getting  back  to 
what  seemed  his  wonted  mood  from  their 
seriousness,  with  apparent  relief.  ' '  Pretty 
nearly  every  day.  Putney  and  I  con- 
sider the  ways  of  God  to  man  a  good  deal 
together.  You  can  imagine  that  in  a 
place  like  Hatboro'  one  would  make  the 
most  of  such  a  friend.  In  fact,  any- 
where. He's  one  of  the  most  interesting 
men — take  his  strength  and  his  weakness 
together — I  ever  saw." 

' '  Yes,  of  course, "  Annie  assen  ted.  ' '  Dr. 
Morrell,"  she  added,  in  that  efl^ect  of  con- 
tinuing the  subject  with  wdiicli  one  breaks 
away  from  it,  "do  you  know  much  about 
South  Hatboro'  ?" 

"  I  have  some  patients  there." 

"I  was  there  this  morning." 

"I  heard  of  you.  They  all  take  a 
great  intei*est  in  your  theatricals." 

"  In  my  theatricals  ?  Really  this  is  too 
much !  Who  has  made  them  my  theatri- 
cals, I  should  like  to  know  ?  Everybody 
at  South  Hatboro'  talked  as  if  I  had  got 
tliem  up." 

"And  haven't  you 
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"No.  I've  had  notliing  to  do  ^vitli 
them.  Mr.  Brand  re  th  spoke  to  me  about 
them  a  week  ago,  and  I  Avas  foolisli  enough 
to  go  I'ound  with  Mrs.  Munger  to  collect 
public  opinion  about  her  invited  dance  and 
supper;  and  now  it  appears  that  I  have 
invented  the  whole  alfair." 

"  I  certainly  got  that  impression,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  laugh  lurking  under  his 
gravity. 

"Well,  it's  simply  atrocious,"  said  An- 
nie. "I've  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  ei- 
ther. I  don't  even  know  that  I  approve 
of  their  object." 

"Their  object?" 

"  Yes.    The  Social  Union." 

"Oh!  Oh  yes.  I  had  forgot  about 
the  object,"  and  now  the  doctor  laughed 
outright. 

"It  seems  to  have  dropped  into  the 
background  with  everybody,"  said  An- 
nie, laughing  too. 

"You  like  the  unconventionality  of 
South  Hatboro'  ?"  suggested  the  doctor, 
after  a  little  silence. 

"Oh.  very  much,"  said  Annie.  "I 
was  used  to  the  same  thing  abroad.  It 
might  be  an  American  colony  anywhere 
on  the  Continent." 

"I  suppose,"said  the  doctor,  musingly, 
"that  the  same  conditions  of  sojourn  and 
disoccupation  ivould  produce  the  same  so- 
cial effects  anywhere.  Then  you  must 
feel  quite  at  home  in  South  Hatboro' !" 

"Quite!  It's  what  I  came  back  to 
avoid.  I  w^as  sick  of  the  life  over  there, 
and  I  w^anted  to  be  of  some  use  here,  in- 
stead of  wasting  all  my  days." 

She  stopped,  resolved  not  to  go  on  if  he 
took  this  lightly,  but  the  doctor  answered 
her  with  sufficient  gravity :  "  Well  ?" 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  be  of 
any  use  in  the  world  anywhere,  I  could  in 
the  place  where  I  was  born,  and  w^liere 
my  whole  childhood  was  spent.  But  I 
find  that  it's  the  one  place  where  I  can  t 
be  of  use.  I've  been  at  home  a  month 
now,  the  most  useless  person  in  Hatlxux)'.-. 
I  did  catch  at  the  first  thing  that  offered 
— at  Mr.  Brandreth  and  his  ridiculous  So- 
cial Union  and  theatricals,  and  brought 
all  this  trouble  on  myself.  I  talj,red  to 
Mr.  Peck  about  them.  You  know  w^hat 
his  views  are  ?" 

"Only  from  Putney's  talk,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"He  didn't  merely  disapprove  of  the 
dance  and  supper,  but  lie  had  some  very 
peculiar  notions  about  the  relations  of 


the  different  classes  in  general,"  said  An. 
nie;  and  this  was  the  point  she  had  meant 
circuitously  to  lead  up  to  when  she  began 
to  speak  of  South  Hatboro',  though  she 
theoretically  despised  all  sorts  of  feminine 
indirectness. 

"Yes?"  said  the  doctor.  "What  no- 
tions?" 

"  Well,  he  thinks  that  if  you  have  mon- 
ey, you  can't  do  good  with  it." 

"That's  rather  odd,"  said  Dr.  Morrell. 

"I  don't  state  it  quite  fairly.  He  meant 
that  you  can't  make  any  kindness  with  it 
between  yourself  and  the — the  poor." 

"That's  odd  too." 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  anxiously.  "  You 
can  impose  an  obligation,  he  says,  but  you 
can't  create  sympathy.  Of  course  Ralph 
exaggerates  what  I  said  about  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  invited  dance  and  sup- 
per, though  I  don't  justify  what  I  did  say; 
and  if  L'd  known  then,  as  I  do  now,  what 
his  history  had  been,  I  should  have  been 
more  careful  in  my  talk  with  him.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, and  I  suppose  people  who've  come 
up  in  that  way  are  sensitive  ?" 

She  .suggested  this,  and  it  was  not  the 
reassurance  she  w^as  seeking  to  have  Dr. 
Morrell  say,  "Naturally." 

She  continued,  with  an  effort:  "I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  respect  his  sincerity,  and 
I  ought  to  have  done  that,  though  I  don't 
at  all  agree  with  him  on  the  other  points. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  he  said  was 
shocking,  and  perfectly — impossible." 

"Why,  what  was  it  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"He  said  there  could  be  no  real  kind- 
ness between  the  rich  and  poor,  because 
all  their  experiences  of  life  were  difTerent. 
It  amounted  to  saying  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  wealth.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"Really,  I've  never  thought  about  it," 
i^turned  Dr.  Morrell.  After  a  moment 
he  asked,  "Isn't  it  rather  an  abstraction  ?" 

"  Don't  say  that!"  said  Annie,  nervous- 
ly. "It's  the  most  concrete  thing  in  the 
world !" 

The  doctor  laughed  with  enjo3^ment  of 
her  convulsive  emphasis  ;  but  she  w^ent 
on:  "I'don't  think  life's  AVorLh  living  if 
you're  to  be  shut  up  all  your  days  to  the 
intelligence  merely  of  your  own  class." 

"Who  said  you  were  ?" 

"Mr.  Peck." 

"And  Avhat  was  y«ur  inference  from 
the  fact?  That  there  oughtn't  to  be  any 
classes  ?" 

"Of  course  it  won't  do  to  say  that. 
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There  must  be  social  differences.  Don't 
you  think  so  V 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dr.  Morrell.  "I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light  before. 
It's  a  very  curious  question."  He  asked, 
brightening-  gayly  after  a  moment  of  so- 
ber pause,  "Is  that  the  whole  trouble  ?" 

"Isn't  it  enough  ?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  it  is.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  him  that  you  didn't  want  any 
gratitude  ?" 

"Not  leant  any?''  she  demanded. 

"  Oh,"  said  Dr.  Morrell,  "I  didn't  know 
but  you  thought  it  was  enough  to  give.''^ 

Annie  believed  that  he  was  making  fun 
of  her,  and  she  tried  to  make  her  resentful 
silence  dignified  ;  but  she  only  answered, 
sadly:  "  No;  it  isn't  enough  for  me.  Be- 
sides, he  made  me  see  that  you  can't  give 
sympathy  where  you  can't  receive  it." 

"Well,  that  is  bad,"  said  tlie  doctor, 
and  lie  laughed  again.  "Excuse  me,"  he 
added.  "  I  see  the  point.  But  why  don't 
you  forget  it  ?" 

"Forget  it!" 

"Yes.  If  you  can't  help  it,  why  need 
you  worry  about  it  ?" 

She  gave  a  kind  of  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment. "Do  you  really  think  that  would 
be  right  ?"  She  edged  a  little  away  from 
Dr.  Morrell,  as  if  with  distrust. 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  he 
returned,  thoughtfully,  without  seeming 
to  have  noticed  her  withdrawal.  "I  don't 
suppose  I  was  looking  at  the  moral  side. 
It's  rather  out  of  my  way  to  do  that.  If 
a  physician  lets  himself  get  into  the  habit 
of  doing  that,  he  might  regard  nine- tenths 
of  the  diseases  he  has  to  treat  as  just  pen- 
alties, and  decline  to  interfere." 

She  fancied  that  he  was  amused  again, 
rather  than  deeply  concerned,  and  she  de- 
termined to  make  him  own  his  personal 
complicity  in  the  matter  if  she  could. 
"Then  you  do  feel  sympathy  with  your 
patients  ?  You  find  it  necessary  to  do 
so 

The  doctor  thought  a  moment.  "I  take 
an  interest  in  their  diseases." 

"  But  you  want  them  to  get  well  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly.  I'm  bound  to  do  all  I 
can  for  them  as  a  physician." 

"Nothing  more  ?" 

"Yes;  I'm  sorry  for  them — for  their 
families,  if  it  seems  to  be  going  badly 
with  them." 

"And — and  as — as —  Don't  you  care 
at  all  for  your  work  as  a  -part  of  what  ev- 
ery one  ought  to  do  for  others — as  hu- 


man it}^,  philan — "  She  stopped  at  the 
offensive  word. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I've  looked  at 
it  in  that  light  exactly,"  he  answered. 
"I  suspect  I'm  not  very  good  at  general- 
izing my  own  relations  to  others,  though 
I  like  well  enough  to  speculate  in  the 
abstract.  But  don't  you  think  Mr.  Peck 
has  overlooked  one  important  fact  in  his 
theory  ?  What  about  the  people  who 
have  grown  rich  from  being  poor,  as  most 
Americans  have  ?  They  have  the  same 
experiences,  and  why  can't  they  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  have  remained 
poor  ?'' 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  Why  didn't 
I  ask  him  that  ?"  She  lamented  so  sin- 
cerely that  til 3  doctor  laughed  again.  "I 
think  that  Mr.  Peck—" 

"Oh  no!  oh  no!"  said  the  doctor,  in  an 
entreating,  coaxing  tone,  expressive  of  a 
satiety  with  the  subject  that  he  might 
very  well  have  felt;  and  he  ended  with 
another  laugh,  in  which,  after  a  moment 
of  indignant  self-question,  she  joined  him. 
"  Isn't  that  delicious  ?"  he  exclaimed;  and 
she  involuntarily  slowed  her  pace  with  his. 

The  spicy  scent  of  sweet-currant  blos- 
soms hung  in  the  dewy  air  that  w^rapi)ed 
one  of  the  darkened  village  houses.  From 
a  syringa  bush  before  another,  as  they 
moved  on,  a  denser  perfume  stole  out 
with  the  wild  song  of  a  cat-bird  hidden 
in  it;  the  music  and  the  odor  seemed 
braided  together.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  cast  by  the  electrics  on  the  walks 
were  so  thick  and  black  that  they  seemed 
palpable;  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  stoop 
down  and  lift  them  from  the  ground.  A 
broad  bath  of  moonlight  washed  one  of 
the  house  fronts,  and  the  white  -  painted 
clapboards  looked  w^et  with  it. 

They  talked  of  these  things,  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  own  traits  and  pecu- 
liarities; and  at  her  door  they  ended  far 
from  Mr.  Peck  and  all  the  perplexities  he 
had  suggested. 

She  had  told  Dr.  Morrell  of  some  things 
she  had  brought  home  with  her,  and  had 
said  she  hoped  he  would  find  time  to  come 
and  see  them.  It  would  have  been  stiff 
not  to  do  it,  and  she  believed  she  had  done 
it  in  a  very  off-hand,  business-like  way. 
But  she  continued  to  question  whether 
she  had. 

XII. 

Miss  Nortliwick  called  upon  Annie  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  excuses  for  her  delay 
and  for  coming  alone.    She  seemed  to 
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liave  intentions  of  being  polite;  but  she 
constantly  betrayed  lier  want  of  interest 
in  Annie,  and  disappointed  an  expecta- 
tion of  refinement  wliicb  her  pbj'sical  deli- 
cacj^  awakened.  She  asked  her  bow  she 
ever  came  to  take  up  tlie  Social  Union, 
and  answered  for  ber  tbat  of  course  it  bad 
tbe  attraction  of  tbe  tbeatricals,  and  went 
on  to  talk  of  ber  sister's  part  in  tbem. 
Tbe  relation  of  tbe  Nortliwick  family  to 
tbe  coming"  entertainment,  and  an  impres- 
sion of  frail  mottled  wrists  and  bigb  tbin 
cheeks,  and  an  absence  of  model liiig  un- 
der affluent  draper}'-,  was  tbe  main  effect 
of  Miss  North  wick's  visit. 

When  Annie  returned  it,  she  met  tbe 
younger  sister,  whom  she  found  a  great 
beauty.  Sbe  seemed  very  cold,  and  of  a 
hauteur  which  she  subdued  with  difficulty ; 
but  sbe  was  more  consecutively  polite  tban 
her  sister,  and  Annie  watched  with  fasci- 
nation her  turns  of  the  head,  ber  move- 
ments of  leopard  swiftness  and  elasticity, 
tbe  changing  lights  of  ber  complexion, 
tbe  curves  of  her  fine  lips,  the  fluttering 
of  her  tbin  nostrils. 

A  very  new  basket  phaeton  stood  glit- 
tering at  Annie's  door  when  sbe  got 
home,  and  Mrs.  Wilmington  put  her  bead 
out  of  the  open  parlor  window.  "How 
d'ye  do,  Annie  ?"  sbe  drawled,  in  ber 
charming  voice.  ''Won't  you  come  in? 
You  see  I'm  in  possession.  I've  just  got 
my  new  phaeton,  and  I  drove  up  at  once 
to  crush  you  with  it.    Isn't  it  a  beauty?" 

"You're  too  late,  Lyra,"  said  Annie. 
"  I've  just  come  from  the  North  wicks,  and 
another  crushing  beauty  has  got  in  ahead 
of  your  phaeton." 

' '  Oh,  2^00}^  Annie  I"  Lyra  began  to  laugh 
with  agreeable  intelligence.  "Z)o  come 
in  and  tell  me  about  it!" 

"Wby  is  tbat  girl  going  to  take  part 
in  tbe  theatricals  ?  Sbe  doesn't  care  to 
please  any  one,  does  she?" 

"I  didn't  know  tbat  people  took  part 
in  theatricals  for  that,  Annie.  I  thought 
they  wanted  to  please  themselves  and^ 
mortify  others.  I  do.  But  then  I  may 
be  different.  Perhaps  Miss  Northwick 
wants  to  please  Mr.  Brandretb." 

"Do  you  mean  it.  Lyra?"  demanded 
Annie,  arrested  on  ber  threshold  ISy  the 
charm  of  this  improbability. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  ;  they're  opposites. 
But,  upon  second  thoughts,  you  needn't 
come  in,  Annie.  I  want  you  to  take  a 
drive  with  me,  and  try  my  new  phaeton," 
said  Lyra,  coming  out. 


Annie  now  looked  at  it  with  that  .ir- 
resolution of  hers,  and  Lyra  commanded: 
"Get  right  in.  We'll  go  down  to  the 
Works.  You've  never  met  my  husband 
yet;  have  you,  Annie?'' 

"  No,  I  haven't,  Lyra.  I've  always  just 
missed  him  someliow\  He  seems  to  have 
been  pei'petually  just  gone  to  town,  or  not 
got  back." 

"  Well,  he's  really  at  home  now.  And 
I  don't  mean  at  the  house,  which  isn't 
home  to  him,  but  the  Works.  You've 
never  seen  the  Works  either,  have  you?" 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"Well,  then,  we'll  just  go  round  tbere, 
and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  I 
ought  to  show  off  my  new  phaeton  to 
Mr.  Wilmington  first  of  all;  be  gav^e  it 
to  me.  It  would  be  kind  of  conjugal,  or 
filial,  or  something.  You  know  Mr.  Wil- 
mington and  I  are  not  exactly  contempo- 
raries, Annie  *>" 

"I  beard  be  was  somewhat  your  sen- 
ior," said  Annie,  reluctantly. 

Lyra  laughed.  "Well,  I  always  say 
we  were  born  in  tbe  same  century,  any- 
way." 

Tbey  cam^round  into  tbe  region  of  tbe 
shops,  and  Lyra  checked  her  pony  in  front 
of  her  husband's  factory.  It  was  not  im- 
posingly large,  but,  as  Mrs.  Wilmington 
caused  Annie  to  observe,  it  was  as  big  as 
the  bat  shops  and  as  ugly  as  tbe  sboe 
sbops. 

Tbe  structure  trembled  with  tbe  opera- 
tion of  its  industry,  and  as  tbey  mounted 
tbe  wooden  steps  to  tlie  open  outside  door, 
an  inner  door  swung  ajar  for  a  moment, 
and  let  out  a  roar  mingled  of  the  hum  and 
Avhirl  and  clash  of  machinery  and  frag- 
ments of  voice,  borne  to  them  on  a  whitf  of 
warm,  greasy  air.  "Of  course  it  doesn't 
smell  very  nice,"  said  Lyra. 
'  Sbe  pushed  open  the  door  of  tbe  office, 
and  finding  its  first  apartment  empty,  led 
tbe  way  with  Annie  to  tbe  inner  room, 
wbere  ber  husband  sat  writing  at  a  table. 

"George,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Kilburn." 

"Ob,  yes,  3'es,  yes,"  said  her  husband, 
scrambling  to  bis  feet,  and  coming  round 
to  greet-  Annie.  He  w^as  a  small  man, 
very  bald,  with  a  serious  and  wrinkled 
forehead,  and  rather  austere  brows;  but 
bis  mouth  had  a  furtive  curl  at  one  cor- 
ner, which,  with  the  ht^bit  be  bad  of  touch- 
ing it  tbere  with  tbe  tip  of  his  tongue, 
jnade  Annie  think  of  a  cat  tbat  had  been 
at  tbe  cream.     "  I've  been  hoping  to  call 
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with  Mrs.  Wilmington  to  pay  my  respects ; 
but  IVe  been  away  a  great  deal  this  sea- 
son, and — and —  We're  all  very  happy  to 
have  you  home  again,  Miss  Kilburn.  I've 
often  heard  my  wife  speak  of  your  old 
days  together  at  Hatboro'." 

They  fenced  with  some  polite  feints  of 
interest  in  each  other,  the  old  man  stand- 
ing beside  his  writing-table,  and  staying 
himself  with  a  shaking  hand  upon  it. 

Lyra  interrupted  them.  "Well,  I  think 
now  that  Annie  is  here,  we'd  better  not  let 
her  get  away  w^ithout  show^ing  her  the 
Works." 

"  Oh — oh — decidedly !  1*11  go  with  you, 
with  great  pleasure.  Ah  !"  He  bustled 
about,  putting  the  things  together  on  his 
table,  and  then  reaching  for  the  Panama 
hat  on  a  hook  behind  it.  There  was 
something  pathetic  in  his  eagerness  to  do 
what  Lyra  bade  him,  and  Annie  fancied 
in  him  the  uneasy  consciousness  which 
an  elderly  husband  might  feel  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  met  him  for  the  first 
time  with  his  young  wife.  At  the  outer 
office  door  they  encountered  Jack  Wil- 
mington. 

"I'll  show  them  through,"  he  said  to 
his  uncle;  and  the  old  man  assented  with, 
"Well,  perhaps  you'd  better,  Jack,"  and 
went  back  to  his  room. 

The  Wilmington  Stocking-Mills  spun 
their  own  threads,  and  the  first  room  was 
like  what  Annie  had  seen  before  in  cot- 
ton factories,  with  a  faint  smell  of  oil 
from  the  machinery,  and  a  fine  snow  of 
fluff  in  the  air,  and  catching  to  the  white- 
washed walls  and  the  foul  window  sash- 
es. The  tireless  machines  marched  back 
and  forth  across  the  floor,  and  the  men 
who  watched  them  with  suicidal  inten- 
sity ran  after  them  barefooted  when  they 
made  off  with  a  broken  thread,  spliced  it, 
and  then  escaped  from  them  to  their  sta- 
tions again.  In  other  rooms,  where  there 
w^as  a  stunning  w^hir  of  spindles,  girls 
and  w^omen  w^ere  at  work;  they  looked 
after  Lyra  and  her  nephew  from  under 
cotton-fro wsed  bangs;  they  all  seemed  to 
know  her,  and  returned  her  easy,  kindly 
greetings  with  an  eft'ect  of  liking.  From 
time  to  time,  at  Lyra's  bidding,  the  young 
fellow  explained  to  Annie  some  curious 
feature  of  the  processes;  in  the  room 
where  the  stockings  w^ere  knitted  she  tried 
to  understand  the  machinery  that  wrought 
and  seemed  to  live  before  her  eyes.  But 
her  mind  wandered  to  the  men  and  women 
who  were  oi)erating  it,  and  who  seemed  no 


more  a  voluntary  part  of  it  than  all  the 
rest,  except  when  Jack  Wilmington  curt- 
ly ordered  them  to  do  this  or  that  in  illus- 
tration of  some  point  he  was  explaining. 
She  wearied  herself,  as  people  do  in  such 
places,  in  expressing  her  wonder  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  machinery;  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  get  away  from  it  all  into  the  room, 
cool  and  quiet,  where  half  a  dozen  neat  girls 
were  counting  and  stamping  the  stockings 
with  dift'erent  numbers.  "Here's  w^hei^ 
I  used  to  work,"  said  Lyra,  "and  here's 
where  I  first  met  Mr.  Wilmington.  The 
place  is  full  of  romantic  associations. 
The  stockings  are  all  one  size,  Annie; 
but  people  like  to  wear  different  numbers, 
and  so  we  try  to  gratify  them.  Which 
number  do  you  wear  ?  Or  don't  you  wear 
the  Wilmington  machine-knit?  J  don't. 
Well,  they're  not  dreams  exactly,  Annie, 
when  all's  said  and  done  for  them." 

When  they  left  the  mill  she  asked  An- 
nie to  come  home  to  tea  with  her,  saying, 
as  if  from  a  perception  of  her  dislike  for 
the  young  fellow^,  that  Jack  was  going  to 
Boston. 

They  had  a  long  evening  together,  after 
Mr.  Wilmington  took  himself  otf  after  tea 
to  his  study,  as  he  called  it,  and  remained 
shut  in  there.  ^  Annie  Avas  uneasily  aware 
of  him  from  time  to  time,  but  Lyra  had 
apparently  no  more  disturbance  from  his 
absence  than  from  his  presence,  which  she 
had  managed  w^ith  a  frank  acceptance  of 
everything  it  suggested.  She  talked  freely 
of  her  marriage,  not  as  if  it  were  like 
any  other,  but  for  what  it  was.  She 
showed  Annie  over  the  house,  and  she 
ended  with  a  display  of  the  rich  dresses 
which  he  was  always  buying  her,  and 
which  she  never  w^ore,  because  she  never 
went  anywhere. 

Annie  said  she  thought  she  would  at 
least  lilvC  to  go  to  the  sea-side  somewhere 
during  the  summer,  but  "  No,"  Lyra  said; 
"it  w^ould  be  too  much  trouble,  and  you 
knoAv,  Annie,  I  always  did  hate  trouble. 
1  don't  want  the  care  of  a  cottage,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  poked  into  a  hotel,  so  I 
stay  in  Hatboro'."  She  said  that  she 
had  always  been  a  village  girl,  and  did 
not  miss  the  interests  of  a  larger  life,  as 
she  caught  glimpses  of  them  in  South 
Hatboro',  or  want  the  bother  of  them. 
She  said  she  studied  music  a  little,  and 
confessed  that  she  read  a  good  deal,  novels 
mostly,  though  the  library  was  handsome- 
ly equipped  with  well-bound  general  liter? 
ature. 
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At  moments  it  all  seemed  no  harm;  at 
others,  the  luxury  in  which  this  life  was 
so  contentedly  sunk  oppressed  iVnnie  like 
a  thick,  close  air.  Yet  she  knew  that 
Lyra  was  kind  to  many  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple about  her,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  as  the  phrase  is,  Avith  the  superflu- 
ity which  it  involved  no  self-denial  to 
give  from.  But  Mr.  Peck  had  given  her 
a  point  of  view,  and  though  she  believed 
she  did  not  agree  with  him,  she  could  not 
escape  from  it. 

Lyra  told  her  much  about  people  in 
Hatboro',  and  characterized  them  all  so 
humorously,  and  she  seemed  so  good-na- 
tured, in  her  ridicule  which  spared  nobody. 

She  shrieked  with  laughter  about  Mr. 
Brandreth  when  Annie  told  lier  of  his 
mother's  doubt  whether  his  love-making 
with  Miss  Nortliwick  ought  to  be  tacit  or 
explicit  in  the  kissing  and  embracing  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"Don't  you  think,  Annie,  we'd  better 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Peck  ?  I  should  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Brandreth  and  Mr.  Peck  discuss- 
ing it.  I  must  tell  Jack  about  it.  I  might 
get  him  to  ask  Sue  Nortliwick,  and  get  her 
ideas."' 


' '  Has  Mr.  Wilmington  known  the  North- 
wicks  long?''  Annie  asked. 

"He  used  to  go  to  their  Boston  house 
when  he  was  at  Harvard." 

"Oh,  tlien,"  said  Annie,  "perhaps  he 
accounts  for  her  playing  Juliet;  though, 
as  Tybalt,  I  don't  see  exactly  how  he — " 

"Oh,  it's  at  the  rehearsals,  you  know, 
that  the  fun  is,  and  then  it  don't  matter 
what  part  you  have." 

Annie  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night. 

She  lieard  Lyra's  laugh,  and  her  words 
repeated  themselves  full  of  mocking  and 
insinuation.  She  w^as  sure  that  she 
ought  not  to  like  Lyra  if  she  did  not 
approve  of  her,  and  that  she  ought  not 
to  have  gone  home  to  tea  with  her  and 
spent  the  evening  with  her  unless  she 
fully  respected  her.  But  she  had  to  own 
to  herself  that  she  did  like  her,  and  enjoj^- 
ed  hearing  her  soft  drawl.  Slie  tried  to 
think  how  Jack  Wilmington's  having 
gone  to'  Boston  for  the  evening  made  it 
somehow  less  censurable  for  her  to  spend 
it  with  Lyra,  even  if  she  did  not  approve 
of  her.  As  she  drowsed,  this  became  per- 
fectly clear. 

>^T0  BE  CONTINUED.] 


AUBADE. 

BY  ANNIE  CHAMBERS-KETCnUM. 

Awake,  m'amie! 
The  dawn  is  up,  and  like  a  red  flower  blows; 

The  gray-beard  sea 
Smooths  all  his  wrinkles  out,  and  laughs  and  glows. 
Bloom,  then,  for  these  and  me. 
Sweet  rose. 
Aw^ake,  m'amie! 

Arise,  m'amie ! 
The  field  flowers  smile  on  all  their  butterflies; 

The  bumblebee, 
A  wandering  minstrel,  sings;  the  cricket  cries. 
Smile,  then,  ©n  these  and  me, 
Dear  eyes. 
Arise,  m'amie ! 

Mdke  haste,  m'amie! 
The  rude  day  comes,  full  gallop.    Let  us  taste 

With  flower  and  bee" 
The  joy  of  youth  and  morning.    Oh,  make  haste! 
No  time  have  these  or  we 
To  waste. 
Make  haste,  m'amie! 
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BY  JANE  G.  AUSTIN. 


DO  you  know  the  Chateaugay  Woods — 
those  vast  tracts  of  sombre  hemlock 
stretching  for  leagues  over  tlie  Adiron- 
dack hills  and  vales,  and  yet  within  so  few 
hours'  travel  from  New  York,  that  centre 
of  all  that  is  furthest  from  silent  or  prime- 
val or  innocent  ? 

It  was  a  bright  September  morning,  and 
woods  and  sky  and  air,  and  the  treacher- 
ous brook  tumbling  down  the  hill-side 
toward  the  saw-mill  at  the  foot,  were  all  at 
their  freshest  and  most  charming;  so  was 
the  figure  of  the  young  girl  who,  mount- 
ed upon  a  fiery  little  Cuban  horse,  con- 
trolled him  easily  with  one  hand  as  she 
paused  just  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  contemplated 
the  scene  below  with  eager,  sensuous  de- 
light. 

A  handsome  creature  she  was,  this 
young  Sybarite,  and  harmonious  with  the 
scene  in  her  intense  vitality,  freshness, 
und  eager  appreciation;  tall  and  lissome, 
but  with  promise  of  an  imperial  presence 
in  later  life,  with  a  satin-smooth  dusky 
skin,  a  rare  rich  crimson  tinting  the 
cheeks  and  burning  on  the  lips,  straight 
dark  brows,  heavy  enough  to  make  their 
frown  significant,  and  great  eyes  just  as 
bright  and  just  as  brown  as  the  brook 
when  it  flashes  out  from  among  the  hem- 
lock roots  into  the  sunshine;  ahead  mod- 
elled after  the  Greek,  with  masses  of  wavy 
hair  drawn  back  from  the  low  forehead, 
leaving  the  tiny  ends  exposed,  and  knotted 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  a  great  soft 
coil,  on  which  the  riding -hat,  with  its 
scarlet  tanager's  breast  and  wing,  sat  like 
a  crown. 

Half  a  mile  down  the  steep  white  road, 
Mary  Murgatroyd  checked  her  horse  at 
the  edge  of  the  platform  of  a  saw-mill. 
The  whole  interior  was  visible  through  the 
great  double  doors,  making  all  one  end  of 
the  building;  several  men  were  at  work, 
and  overlooking  them  a  powerful  young 
fellow,  his  loose  red  blouse  and  blue  trou- 
sers, uplield  by  a  broad  leather  belt,  show- 
ing to  perfection  such  a  figure  as  hemlock 
forests,  mountains,  and  plenty  of  physical 
exercise  alone  can  develop.  He  looked 
round  at  sound  of  the  pony's  feet,  and 
came  slowly  forward  to  greet  his  em- 
ployers daughter:  for  all  those  hills  and 
vales  and  forests,  the  brook  and  the  mill, 
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belonged  to  Stephen  Murgatroyd,  who, 
partly  from  a  love  of  nature,  oddly  sui*- 
viving  thirty  years  in  Wall  Street,  part- 
ly as  knowing  that  the  masters  eye  is 
wholesome  for  any  business,  had  built  a 
sort  of  sylvan  lodge  here  in  the  Chateau- 
gay,  whither  he  was  fond  of  resorting  for 
a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  whither  Mary 
in  these  later  yeai's  had  grown  fond  of 
accompanying  him.  And  Leon  Leduc, 
who  was  Canadian  by  name,  Saxon  by 
nature  and  looks,  in  the  master's  absence 
had  charge  of  everything,  and  managed 
better  than  the  master  could  for  himself. 
When  nobody  else  occupied  the  sylvan 
lodge,  Leduc  made  it  his  home,  and  if  Mr. 
Murgatroyd  came  up  alone,  the  two  kept 
house  together  with  mutual  satisfaction, 
the  younger  man  generally  giving  the 
elder  some  new  bit  of  intelligence  out  of 
the  scientific  or  political  works  of  the  day, 
or  commenting  on  the  latest  travels  or 
newest  whims  of  philosophy,  with  a  care- 
less ease,  showing  wide  reading  and  a  pro- 
digious memory.  But  when  Mary  came, 
generally  bringing  one  or  two  companions 
of  her  own  world  with  her,  Leon  Leduc 
retired  to  one  of  the  log  cabins  built  for 
the  mill-hands,  wood -choppers,  log-driv- 
ers, and  other  employes  of  the  vast  es- 
tate, where  he  delighted  and,  with  no  pre- 
tence or  self-consciousness,  instructed  as 
large  an  audience  as  could  get  near  him. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Leduc.  I  am  go- 
ing to  rest  in  the  shade  a  little  while.  I 
have  ridden  a  long  way,"  said  Mary,  giv- 
ing the  rein  to  Leon,  who  held  it  firmly, 
so  that  the  rider's  feet  were  Avithin  an 
inch  of  the  platform,  and  did  not  offer  any 
further  help  in  dismounting,  or  even  look 
to  see  how  gracefully  it  was  accomplished. 

"You  may  let  one  of  the  men  loosen 
Moro's  girths,  if  you  please,  and  take  out 
the  bit.    It  freshens  him  up  wonderfully." 

Without  reply  the  overseer  performed 
the  suggested  duty  himself.  Miss  Murga- 
troyd crossing  the  platform  and  looking 
down  at  the  brook  flashing  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  bank.  Moro  comfortably  estab- 
lished, Leduc  hesitated,  glanced  into  the 
mill,  glanced  at  the  unconscious  maiden, 
her  shapely  back  turned  square  upon  him, 
and  reluctantly  approached  her. 

"Will  3'ou  go  into  tlie  olfice  and  sit 
down,  Miss  Murgatroyd  ?" 
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"Nobody  lias  such  oi'iginal  ideas  as 
you,  Mr.  Leduc.  To  fancy  my  desiring" 
on  this  Iieavenly  morning"  to  sliut  m3^self 
up  in  that  horrible,  stuff y  little  office,  to 
amuse  myself  with  contemplating  the 
inky  desk  and  red-backed  ledger  and  cash- 
book!  No;  I  intend  getting  down  this 
bank  and  gathering  those  harebells  at  the 
bottom,  or  are  they  gentians  ?" 

"  Gentians,  I  believe.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  gather  them  for  you  myself,  if  you  will 
allow  me.  The  bank  is  very  steep  and  slip- 
pery, and  the  pool  just  here  very  deep." 

The  offer  Avas  courteous,  the  manner 
just  what  befitted  a  young  man  in  woollen 
shirt  and  trousers,  hard  hands  and  sun- 
burned neck,  speaking  to  his  emploj^er's 
daughter.  Why  then  did  the  girl's  smile 
grow  so  cruelly  proud  as  she  replied: 

"By  no  means,  Mr.  Leduc.  I  could 
not  think  of  taking  you  from  your  du- 
ties. Pray  don't  let  me  interrupt  you  any 
longer." 

A  swarthy  flush  rose  under  the  sunburn 
of  the  overseer's  face,  and  with  a  silent 
bow  he  turned  away,  Avalked  as  far  as  the 
first  sharp-toothed  saw  gnawing  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  great  hemlock  bole, 
stood  there  a  moment,  then  turned  and 
strode  back.  Mary  was  half-way  down 
the  bank,  clinging  to  a  shrub  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  reaching  tow- 
ard the  gentians. 

"My  time  belongs  to  Mr.  Murgatroyd, 
as  you  suggest.  Miss  Murgatroyd,"  said  a 
calm  voice  above  her,  "  but  I  think  it  will 
be  as  faithfully  spent  in  keeping  you  out 
of  danger  as  in  watching  the  saws.  Please 
give  me  yoiw  hand  and  let  me  help  you 
up  the  bank,  and  then  I  will  get  the  flow- 
ers." 

"By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,"  and  as 
they  were  falling  one  of  them  may  have 
looked  vei*y  like  the  face  Mary  Murgatroyd 
turned  up  toward  the  man  kneeling  on 
the  edge  of  the  bank  and  reaching  down 
liis  hand  to  her,  so  proud,  cruel,  and  re- 
pellent. 

"Really,  Mr.  Leduc,  I  think  you  had 
better  keep  to  the  work  papa  set  you  at. 
He  never  litces  people  disregarding  his 
oi'ders." 

"  And  you  cannot  imagine  a  law'  high- 
er than  Mr.  Murgatroyd's  orders  or  Miss 
Murgati'oyd's  pleasure!''  said  the  young 
man,  his  face  turning  lividly  pale,  then 
flushing  as  if  it  had  received  a  blow.  A 
bitter  little  laugh  replijed,  and  springing 
to  his  feet,  he  moved  away,  but  had  not 


gone  a  dozen  paces  before  a  scream,,  a 
rustle,  a  splash,  told  their  story,  and  kick- 
ing off  his  shoes  and  flinging  down  his 
hat,  Leduc  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
marked  the  spot  where  the  white  gleam 
of  a  sinking  face  shone  up  through  the 
swirling  waters  of  the  pool,  and  leaped  in. 
Already  the  swift  current  w^as  grappling 
with  her  ;  already  the  heavy  riding- 
clothes  were  dragging  her  down  like 
anchors,  when  his  arms  wound  around 
her  waist,  and  her  swooning  ears  caught 
the  strange  words,  "Oh,  my  darling,  my 
life!  you  shall  not  die!" 

After  that  nothing  until  the  maiden 
recovered  consciousness,  lying  upon  the 
couch  in  the  despised  office,  with  two 
tawny,  hard-handed,  kindly  women  about 
lier. 

"What  is  it?"  stammered  she,  feebly; 
and  one  replied : 

"Why,  mi»s,  you  fell  in  the  pool,  and 
Leduc  he  see  you,  and  got  you  out,  and 
sent  on  one  of  the  hands  hot-foot  to  the 
shanty  for  us,  and  we've  been  better'n 
half  an  hour  bringing  you  to.  I  tell  you, 
miss,  'twas  a  narrow  'scape." 

"  Leduc  s^ved  me  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Lucky  he  was  round, 
for  the  current  sucks  aw^ful  strong  in 
that  pool,  and  if  you  hadn't  been  got  out 
when  you  was,  you'd  'a  been  over  the 
dam,  and  the  dear  knows  where  by  this 
time." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"He  set  off  for  your  pa  and  a  carriage 
as  soon  as  you  began  to  come  to.  Took 
your  pony,  he  did,  and  I  guess  he'll  be 
back  'fore  long  now.  Hark!  Seems  as 
if  I  heard  wheels,  and  that's  your  pa's 
voice  sure-ly." 

Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  whom  Le- 
duc had  met  a  short  distance  from  his 
house.  But  having  seen  the  father  enter 
the  room  where  his  daughter  lay,  Leduc 
turned  away,  and  briefly  saying  to  one  of 
the  men  that  he  must  go  home  and  change 
his  clothes,  left  the  mill,  not  to  return 
until  its  visitors  had  departed. 

The  principal  architectural  pretence  of 
the  sylvan  lodge  was  a  great  square  ve- 
randa, the  ends  closed  in  by  vine-covered 
trellises,  and  furnished  ^w\th  a  sofa-table, 
chairs,  and  couches  of  rattan.  Here  on 
the  evening  of  her  accident  Mary  lay, 
beautiful  in  her  pallo/  and  her  languor, 
the  former  enhanced  by  the  vivid  scar- 
let of  the  Indian  shawl  draped  about 
her.    Her  father  had  driven  to  the  sta- 
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tion,  some  eight  miles  distant,  to  meet  a 
party  of  friends  proposing  to  spend  some 
days  at  the  lodge,  and  she  was  quite  alone 
when  up  the  path  strode  Leon  Leduc's 
stalwart  figure,  an  odd  look  of  indecision, 
almost  of  defiance,  upon  his  face.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  little  basket  covered 
with  paper,  and  seeing  Miss  Murgatroyd 
upon  the  veranda,  came  straight  toward 
lier.  A  bright  wave  of  color,  perhaps  a 
reflection  from  the  Indian  shawl,  swept 
over  the  girl's  dainty  pallor,  and  half  ris- 
ing, she  said,  "  Oh,  Leon,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  and  thank  you  !" 

"It  was  my  duty,  my  hired  service." 

"Leon!  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  as 
to  recall  my  insults!  I  am  so  sorry  for 
them." 

His  face  softened  at  once,  and  smiling 
he  said:  "Do  not  remember  anything  but 
that  I  am  glad  to  have  served  you,  and 
that  the  bank  is  unsafe.  At  any  rate, 
there  will  be  no  temptation  for  you  there 
now,  for  I  dug  up  the  gentians." 

"Mr.  Leduc!  to  destroy  the  poor  inno- 
cent flowers,  as  if  it  was  their  fault!" 

"No,  indeed,  I  could  not  have  done 
such  a  thing.  I  went  down  to  gather 
them  for  you,  and  then  it  seemed  too  bad 
to  break  them  off,  and  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  have  them  growing  near 
you,  so  I  took  up  the  sod  very  carefully, 
and  here  they  are." 

"How  lovely!  how  good  of  you!" 
And  Mary,  craning  her  neck  forward, 
peeped  into  the  basket,  all  crowded  full 
of  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  with  their  long 
fringes  of  eyelashes,  but  did  not  offer 
to  take  it  into  her  hands,  so  that  Leon, 
forced  to  remain  close  beside  her,  sank 
upon  a  camp-stool,  the  basket  on  his 
knees,  and  stole  one  long,  ardent  look  at 
the  lovely  head  and  face  so  temptingly 
bent  toward  him. 

"The  darlings!"  murmured  the  girl, 
putting  out  one  long  shapely  hand  and 
softly  touching  the  flowers.  "  I  do  so  hope 
they  will  live!  Where  shall  I  have  them 
put?" 

"  Close  by  the  channel  that  goes  down 
from  the  well:  they  are  used  to  plenty  of 
water,  you  know,"  said  Leon,  who  evi- 
dently had  arranged  it  all.  "I  will  take 
a  spade  and  set  them  there  now  if  you 
like,  and  you  had  better  have  them  shaded 
for  a  day  or  two.  Then  in  the  winter  I 
will  throw  something  over  them,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  destroyed,  and  next  year 
they  will  welcome  you  to  the  woods." 


"  How  thoughtful  you  are,  Leon !"  mur- 
mured Mary,  softly.  "Yes,  put  them 
out,  but  —  wait  a  little  first.  Papa  has 
gone  to  Downs  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pom- 
roy;  you  will  remember  her  as  Miss  Mel- 
ton two  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Melton  her 
brother.  They  are  coming  to  stay  two  or 
three  days  or  a  week.    Are  you  sorry  ?" 

' '  Sorry,  Miss  Murgatroyd  ?    Why  ?" 

"Because  they  will  take  all  my  time, 
and  I  shall  not  come  to  the  mill  or  ride  to 
the  logging  camp  alone." 

Leon  was  silent.  A  strtinge  sweet  spell 
was  creeping  over  his  senses.  He  clinch- 
ed his  hand  until  the  nails  bit  into  the 
palm,  and  the  pain  steadied  him. 

"We  workmen  will  miss  your  visits. 
Miss  Murgatroyd,"  said  he,  coldly.  "But 
of  course,  when  your  friends  are  with  you, 
we  cannot  expect  to  be  noticed." 

"Why  do  you  talk  like  that,  Leon?" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  half  sorrowfully,  half 
indignantly,  all  wooingly.  "You  know 
very  well  no  man  in  all  the  world,  gen- 
tle or  simple,  has  half  the  right  to  my  at- 
tention that  he  has  who  saved  my  life. 
Leon,  I  have  been  a  very  supercilious, 
haughty,  disagreeable  girl,  and  especially 
toward  you ;  but  I  am  sorry  now — indeed  I 
am.  Leon,  I  am  not  proud  any  more;  I 
never  will  be  proud  to  you  again." 

The  words  came  in  a  whisper  soft  as  a 
kiss,  and  the  slender  hand  stole  out  again, 
the  warm  soft  fingers  trembling  a  little  as 
if  longing  to  be  grasped  by  other  fingers; 
but  Leon  Leduc's  strong  brown  hands 
only  grasped  the  handle  of  the  little  bas- 
ket until  it  crushed  beneath  his  fingers, 
and  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  his 
eyes  never  turning  toward  those  moist  be- 
seeching eyes  so  shyly  waiting  for  them. 

A  whippoorwill  in  the  neighboring 
wood  uttered  his  melancholy  cry  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  as  he  ceased  Leon  Leduc 
slowly  spoke:  "  I  am  glad  for  you  if  you 
are  no  longer  proud,  for  pride  is  a  terrible 
tyrant  to  the  nature  it  rules.  I  am  not 
so  strong  as  you;  I  cannot  give  up  my 
pride." 

Then,  with  no  mockery  of  leave-taking, 
he  went  away,  and  presently  hearing  the 
clink  of  a  spade  against  stone,  Mary  knew 
that  he  was  setting  out  the  gentians. 

"  I  will  trample  them  under  my  feet  in 
the  morning,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  strongly 
savoring  of  the  pride  she  had  abjured. 

Next  came  the  roll  of  wheels,  and  then 
gay,  brilliant,  overwhelming  Louisa  Pom- 
roy,  on  her  way  from  Newport  to  Sara- 
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toga,  and  her  rich  fool  of  a  husband,  and 
Harry  Melton,  handsome,  higOi-bred, 
wealthy,  and  sworn  admirer  of  Miss 
Murg-atroyd. 

They  were  to  stay  but  a  few  days,  and 
these  days  must  be  filled  full  of  all  sylvan 
pastimes  and  delights;  so  horses  had  been 
provided  for  all,  and  the  very  fii-st  morn- 
ing a  gay  cavalcade  rode  into  the  woods 
to  visit  the  logging  camp  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest. 

"  I  haven't  warned  them  that  we  were 
coming,  and  you  will  see  the  genuine 
camp  life,  Mrs.  Pomroy,"  said  Mr.  Mur- 
gatroyd  to  the  pretty  bride,  who  tinkled 
out  her  baby  laugh,  and  clasped  her  hands, 
exclaiming: 

"  Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely!  And  we 
will  eat  some  of  their — what  was  that 
word,  now?  —  oh,  their  slapjacks,  and 
hominy,  and  pork,  and  things — won't 
we,  Mary  ?" 

"You  may  if  you  like.  Lulu;  it's  not 
such  a  novelty  to  me,"  replied  her  friend, 
a  little  briefly,  for  she  was  listening  to  a 
very  tender  speech  from  Harry  Melton, 
and  wondering  where  Leon  Leduc's  work 
had  taken  him  this  morning. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  it  had  taken  him 
to  the  logging  cam]),  and  at  the  last  turn 
of  the  road  they  came  upon  him,  standing 
beside  a  heap  of  bark,  and  directing  its  re- 
cording after  the  fatal  blow  it  had  received 
from  a  falling  tree. 

"Pine-looking  fellow  that!""  remarked 
Mr.  Melton,  putting  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  staring  at  Leduc  just  as.  he  would 
have  stared  at  a  statue  in  a  picture-gallery. 

"Yes;  the  overseer,"  replied  Mary, 
quite  audibly.  "  x\  very  useful  person; 
papa  quite  trusts  him  with  his  affairs 
here  in  the  woods," 

"So  hard  to  find  anybody  worth  trust- 
ing nowadays;  dishonest  employes  quite- 
the  rule,  you  know — an  awful  bore."  And 
having  stared  sufficiently  at  the  phenom- 
enon thus  presented  to  him,  Mr.  Melton 
turned  his  glass  upon  the  giant  hemlocks, 
too  grand  to  be  supercilious,  that  looked 
good-naturedly  down  at  the  pigmy  star- 
ing up  at  t'iiem,  and  rustled  a  welcome. 
Mrs.  Pomroy,  who  would  have  flirted  with 
the  old  serpent  just  as  surely  as  Eve  did, 
had  there  been  no  other  subject  at  hand, 
was  meantime  making  eyes  at  Mr.  Murga- 
troyd,  and  going  into  pretty  raptures  and 
wonderments  over  everything  she  saw. 
Such  big  trees!  such  .dark  foliage!  such 
sharp  axes!  such  smooth  stumps!  such 


fine-looking  men  !  such  picturesque  .  red 
shirts!  such  a  lovely  blue  sky  away,  way 
up  so  high  !    And  oh  !  what  was  that  ? 

"A  crow's  nest,  ma'am," replied  one  of 
the  woodmen,  for  her  cavalier  had  stepped 
aside  to  speak  to  a  knot  of  choppers  con- 
sulting over  the  best  direction  to  fell  a 
new  tree. 

"A  crow's  nest?  Dear  me!  I  wish  I 
could  have  it!  I  will  give  anybody  a 
dollar  to  bring  it  to  me,"  And  the  child- 
ish beauty  clapped  her  hands  and  glanced 
gleefully  round  at  the.  rough  admiring 
faces  of  the  men, 

"You  are  extravagant,  Lu,"  remarked 
Mary,  lier  slow  haughty  tones  contrast- 
ing with  the  chattering  treble  of  the 
other,  "Any  of  the  men  v/ould  go  if 
papa  bade  them.  Leduc,  can't  you  get 
tiiat  nest  for  the  lady 

"By  having  the  tree  cut  down.  Miss 
Murgatroyd,-*"  replied  the  overseer,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  hers  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  turning  them  away,  "These  men, 
you  will  remember,  are  hired  for  definite 
labor,  not  as  general  servants.  I  will 
have  the  tree  felled  at  once  if  Mr.  Mur- 
gatroyd  wi^es." 

"It  seems  to  me  your  model  overseer 
is  a  little  insolent,"  said  Melton,  half  aside ; 
and  she  replied : 

"  Children  and  servants  always  put  on 
airs  before  company." 

Then  they  rode  on,  Mrs.  Pomroy  lin- 
gering to  cast  an  irresistible  glance  into 
the  eyes  of  the  handsome  overseer,  as  she 
said,  "Have  it  cut  down,  please,  and  I  will 
keep  the  nest  to  remember  a  brave  proud 
man  by." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  care  to  keep  it 
when  you  see  it,"  replied  Leon,  smiling 
briefly.     "It  is  very  big  and  very  dirty." 

It  was  after  the  loggers'  dinner,  at  which 
the  guests  assisted  as  i^roposed,  and  just 
as  they  were  mounting  for  their  return 
home,  that  two  men  appeared,  bearing  be- 
tween them  from  the  forest  the  section  of 
a  hemlock-tree,  with  a  mass  of  sticks,  and 
hay,  leaves,  and  filth  built  in  and  among 
the  stumps  of  the  severed  branches.  The 
overseer,  handsome  and  smiling,  led  them 
forward,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Pomroy  as  she 
stood  with  her  brother  and  Miss  Murga- 
troyd : 

"  This  is  the  crow's  nest,  madam.  You 
see  it  is  hardly  a  pretty  plaything  for  a 
lady." 

"  How  curious !"  exclaimed  the  beauty. 
And  then  she  whispered  to  her  friend : 
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"Do  give  the  man  some  money  for  me, 
dear.  I  am  afraid  to.  Perhaps  you  are 
afraid  too,  though?" 

"I!"  exclaimed  tlie  proud  girl,  and 
taking  out  her  porte-monnaie,  she  selected 
a  bank-note,  and  stepping  up  to  Leduc, 
tendered  it,  saying,  "  Mrs.  Pomroy  wishes 
to  give  you  this  to  divide  among  you." 

If  Louisa  Pomroy  had  feigned  a  terror 
she  did  not  feel  a  moment  before,  she  now 
felt  a  genuine  terror.  She  did  not  speak 
as  she  saw  the  color  drop  out  of  the  sun- 
burned face,  and  the  eyes  contract  and 
blaze  as  they  fastened,  not  upon  her,  but 
the  woman  close  beside  him.  For  a  mo- 
ment both  stood  silent  and  menacing,  then 
raising  his  hand,  Leduc  lightly  struck  the 
fluttering  pa^^er  with  the  back  of  his  fin- 
gers in  a  gesture  of  superb  contempt,  and 
said : 

"Give  it  to  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  if  you 
please;  he  sells  his  lumber;  but  these  men 
and  I  don't  sell  ourselves." 

"Splendid  fellow!"  murmured  Louisa 
Pomroy,  and  really  felt  what  she  ex- 
pressed. Wliatever  Mary  felt,  she  said 
notliing,  nor  did  she  cast  one  glance  tow- 
ard the  tall  figure  striding  toward  the 
wood;  but  as  Harry  Melton  put  her  upon 
her  horse,  he  noticed  with  surprise  that 
her  rich  lips  were  white  and  shrunken. 

The  last  day  of  Mrs.  Pomroy's  visit  had 
arrived,  and  to  several  of  the  party  assem- 
bled round  the  early  breakfast-table  at  the 
lodge  it  was  a  day  of  anxiety  and  impor- 
tance :  to  Harry  Melton,  for  he  had  re- 
solved that  before  the  new-risen  sun  should 
set  he  would  break  through  Miss  Murga- 
troyd's  subtle  evasions  and  defences,  and 
force  her  to  give  an  honest  answer  to  the 
question  he  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to 
ask;  to  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  for  he  had,  with 
considerable  care,  arranged  a  deer  hunt 
for  his  guests  on  this  last  day,  and  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  scouts  sent  out  to 
discover  and  drive  the  deer  within  reach 
of  amateur  huntsmen  would  succeed  in 
doing  so ;  and  to  Miss  Murgatroyd  because 
— well,  she  could  not  have  told  why,  ex- 
cept that  all  days  since  the  one  she  fell 
into  the  mill-pool  were  to  her  days  of 
anxiety  and  a  hidden  conflict,  beginning 
to  tell  upon  the  outline  of  her  peachy 
cheek  and  lissome  figure. 

"I  hope  those  fellows  have  driven  in 
some  deer,"  muttered  the  host  to  his 
daughter,  as  everybody  got  to  saddle  in 
the  crisp,  lovely  September  morning,  al- 
ready tasting  of  October.     "  I  sent  Leduc 


last  night  to  look  after  it,  and  if  it's  to  be 
managed,  he'll  manage  it;  that's  one  con- 
solation." 

"I  am  glad  there  is  one  consolation 
somewhere,"  thought  Mary,  under  her 
bright  smile  and  nod.  "I  wish  I  could 
find  it.  Will  Leduc  come  in  sight,  I 
wonder?" 

"Our  last  day,  Miss  Murgatroyd,"  said 
Harry  Melton,  significantly,  as  he  ranged 
his  horse  alongside  of  hers,  which  imme- 
diately began  to  curvet  and  plunge  dan- 
gerously. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Melton,  but 
Moro  never  will  travel  comfortably  be- 
side a  strange  horse.  He  is  wretchedly 
broken,  so  far  as  society  manners  go.  I 
must  fall  back  a  little." 

"If  you  didn't  worry  his  mouth  with 
the  curb,  he  would  go  pleasantly  enough," 
retorted  Melton,  too  bitter  at  perceiving 
the  ruse  to  be  quite  polite,  but  reining  his 
own  horse  back,  and  suffering  his  host  to 
precede  him. 

The  hunt  was  to  be  carried  on  canon- 
ically,  that  is,  with  horses  and  dogs,  so 
far  as  the  lay  of  the  country  permitted, 
and  if  the  deer  would  only  obligingly 
keep  to  the  numerous  wood  roads  and 
open  glades,  or  to  the  stretches  of  forest 
clear  of  undergrowth,  everything  might 
proceed  in  as  orderly  a  fashion  as  in  an 
English  park;  but  unfortunately,  besides 
the  hemlocks,  whose  tall,  straight  bolls 
offer  no  obstacle  to  sight  or  progress, 
there  are  in  the  Chateaugay  wide  tracts 
of  second  growth,  scrub  oak,  birch,  ma- 
ple, and  other  deciduous  trees,  whose 
drooping  branches  and  thick-set  suckers, 
concealing  numerous  decayed  logs,  cavi- 
ties where  roots  have  been  torn  up,  and 
heaps  of  wood  rubbish,  make  a  horse 
but  a  vain  thing  for  safety,  and  deer- 
stalking the  imperative  substitute  for 
hunting.  If  the  deer,  pursued  through 
the  open  country,  has  sense  enough  to 
take  to  these  thickets,  of  course  his 
chance  of  escape  is  vastly  increased,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  cross 
one  of  the  numerous  little  ponds  abound- 
ing in  this  region,  and  so  throw  the 
hounds  off  the  scent.  Of  the  three  fine 
bucks  sighted  and  hunted  by  the  Murga- 
troyd party,  two  were  wily  enough  to 
seek  this  refuge,  one  being  run  down  and 
killed  in  the  open  after  a  fine  sharp  burst 
of  about  four  miles. 

"We  must  dismount  and  take  up  posi- 
tions at  various  points  in  the  bush,"  an- 
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nounced  Murgatroyd,  breathlessly,  as  he 
cantered  back  from  a  little  tour  of  inspec- 
tion down  a  tangled  wood  road.  "I have 
just  seen  Leduc;  he  says  those  two  fel- 
lows are  in  this  swamp  somewhere,  and 
he  has  sent  round  the  men  and  hounds 
to  drive  them  out  on  this  side.  I'll  post 
you  all  at  di  tie  rent  points,  and  it  '11 
be  hard  if  some  fellow  don't  get  a  shot. 
Mary,  you  and  Mrs.  Pomroy  stay  just 
here,  and  don't  dismount.  Melton,  Pom- 
roy. come  with  me."' 

The  three  men  disappeared,  and  Mary 
fidgeted  in  her  saddle  awhile,  then  said: 
"Lu,  I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  doing  no- 
thing. I  will  ride  down  the  wood  road 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  have  some  chance  of 
seeing  the  sport."  So  restless  Moro  was 
released,  and  shot  down  the  crooked  path, 
his  rider  gayly  bending  to  his  glossy  neck 
to  escape  the  branches  that  lashed  her 
head  and  shoulders.  Presently  in  a  little 
open  glade  the  road  ended,  and  slowly 
pacing  round  its  circle  the  maiden  saw 
through  the  matted  undergrowth  the 
gleam  of  running  water,  and  heard  tlie 
babble  of  a  brook.  The  long  ride  had 
made  her  thirsty,  and  slipping  from  the 
saddle  she  hitched  the  reins  around  a 
birch  boll,  and  unhooking  the  little  silver 
cu]3  from  her  girdle,  parted  the  under- 
growth, and  made  her  way  through  it  for 
some  rods,  until  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
stream  she  stooped  and  dipped  her  cup, 
while  a  voice  from  behind  a  neighboring 
tree  gayly  said, 

"Give  me  to  drink  too,  fair  Rebecca !" 

"Mr.  Melton!  Hoav  came  you  here!" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  severe  as  Diana  catch- 
ing sight  of  Acteon.    Acteon  laughed. 

"  I  think  it  is  I  who  should  ask.  I  was 
stationed  here  to  wait  for  monsieur  le 
cerf,  who  is  likely  to  seek  the  water,  and 
to  come  down  that  little  path.    By  Jove !" 

He  seized  his  rifle  and  laid  it  to  his 
shoulder.  Mary  sprang  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  and  looked  where  he  aimed. 
There,  just  bursting  from  the  thicket,  and 
astounded  at  the  human  figures  so  sud- 
denly presented,  paused  the  stag  in  act  to 
leap,  motionless  for  one  moment  as  a 
statue,  head  up,  nostrils  distended,  eyes 
starting,  the  iniage  of  arrested  mo'tion,  of 
passing  thought,  just  one  instant,  but  it 
was  the  instant  too  much,  for  in  that  mo- 
ment the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  rang 
out,  and  the  splendid  creature,  springing 
high  in  air,  stumbled  forward  and  fell,  his 
proud  head  in  the  dust. 


' '  By  Jove,  I've  done  for  him !"  exclaim- 
ed Melton,  forgetting  the  presence  of 
Mary  in  the  lust  of  killing — perhaps  the 
strongest  passion  in  a  strong  man's  na' 
ture.  Flinging  down  his  rifle  and  snatch- 
ing the  hunting  knife  from  his  belt,  he 
sprang  forward,  liis  eyes  glittering,  liis 
breath  panting.  The  girl  slowly  follow- 
ed, drawn  by  a  horrible  fascination,  al- 
though already  she  would  have  given  her 
own  blood  to  save  the  life  of  that  murder- 
ed creature,  dying  yet  not  dead,  for,  as 
Melton  bent  over  him,  knife  in  hand,  the 
stag  sprang  to  his  feet,  desperate  in  that 
reckless  rage  which  makes  these  timid 
creatures  so  terrible  wh^n  brought  to  bay ; 
the  mian  leaped  back,  but  it  only  gave 
room  for  the  fierce  thi'ust  of  the  stag's 
horn,  which,  missing  its  aim,  slid  along 
the  ribs,  crushing  him  to  earth,  but  not 
wounding  him.  Uttering  a  wild  cry  of 
rage  and  paiti,  the  creature,  planting  his 
forefeet  upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy, 
was  just  in  act  of  repeating  the  thrust, 
when,  with  a  loud  halloo,  another  man 
burst  from  the  thicket  and  dashed  across 
the  interval ; ..quick  as  thought  the  stag 
turned  andv darted  upon  the  new  oppo- 
nent, who,  unarmed  as  it  seemed,  met  the 
blow,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
the  stag,  and  fell  with  him  to  the  earth, 
one  mad  struggling  heap  of  arms,  legs, 
heads,  glaring  eyeballs,  and  panting 
breath.  But  it  was  the  death-throe  of  the 
wounded  beast,  and  after  a  few  moments 
he  lay  still. 

Melton  staggered  to  his  feet;  Leon  Le- 
duc lay  still,  his  eyes  dim,  his  lips  white, 
blood  oozing  from  his  breast.  Mary,  rous- 
ing from  her  stunned  horror,  ran  toward 
him,  and  dropping  on  her  knees,  cried, 

"  You  are  hurt,  you  are  killed,  Leon !" 

The  white  lips  slowly  smiled,  more 
slowly  whispered,  "  Yes ;  but  the  man  you 
love  is  safe." 

"  The  man  I  love!  I  love  no  man  but 
you — you !  And  if  you  are  too  proud  to 
love  me  back,  I  will  go  unmarried  to  my 
grave.    Do  you  hear  that,  both  of  you  ?" 

"Do  you  say  it  knowing  what  you  say? 
Do  you  mean  it,  my  queen,  my  darling  ?" 

"  Yours,  only  vours,  my  master!" 

"Then  I  will  live!" 

They  live  there  at  Chateaugay  to-day, 
for  the  lodge  has  expanded  to  a  substan- 
tial dwelling,  and  Leduc  is  a  county  man. 
Sometimes  the  county  insists  upon  his  go- 
ing to  Albany  as  its  representative;  once 
the  State  sent  him  to  Washington,  and 
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often  Mr.  Murg-atroyd  will  have  tliem  and 
the  children  down  in  New  York  for  some 
winter  months;  but  they  both  like  the 
Chateaug-ay  best,  and  live  there  on  their 
great  domain  just  the  natural,  healthy, 
honest  life  that  only  great  souls  know 
how  to  live,  cutting  their  notch  deep  into 


their  generation,  and  leaving  the  world  a 
better  world  than  they  found  it.  And 
the  pride  which  as  master  would  have 
wrecked  two  lives,  as  servant  makes  two 
lives  more  honorable,  more  assured,  and 
more  respected  than  they  would  have 
been  without  it. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 
y I.— CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE. 


CINCINNATI  is  a  city  that  has  a  past. 
As  Daniel  Webster  said,  that  at  least 
is  secure.  Among  the  many  places  that 
have  been  and  are  the  Athens  of  America, 
this  was  perhaps  the  first.  As  long  ago 
as  the  first  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  to 
this  country  it  was  distinguished  as  a 
town  of  refinement  as  well  as  cultiva- 
tion; and  the  novelist,  who  saw  little  to 
admire,  though  much  to  interest  him  in 
our  raw  country,  was  captivated  by  this 
little  village  on  the  Ohio.  It  was  already 
the  centre  of  an  independent  intellectual 
life,  and  produced  scholars,  artists,  writ- 
ers, who  subsequently  went  east  instead 
of  west.  According  to  tradition,  there 
seems  to  have  been  early  a  tendency  to 
free  thought,  and  a  response  to  the  move- 
ment which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  was 
known  in  Massachusetts  as  transcenden- 
talism. 

The  evolution  of  Cincinnati  seems  to 
have  been  a  little  peculiar  in  American 
life.  It  is  a  rich  city,  priding  itself  on 
the  solidity  of  its  individual  fortunes  and 
business,  and  the  freedom  of  its  real  prop- 
erty from  foreign  mortgages.  Usually 
in  our  development  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
comes  first,  and  then  all  other  things  are 
added  thereto,  as  we  read  the  promise. 
In  Cincinnati  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  considerable  cultivation  first  in 
time,  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  w^liat 
weal  til  will  do  in  the  way  of  the  sophis- 
tication and  materialization  of  society. 
Ordinarily  we  have  the  process  of  an  un- 
cultivated community  gradually  working 
itself  out  into  a  more  or  less  ornamented 
and  artistic  condition  as  it  gets  money. 
The  reverse  x:>rocess  we  might  see  if  the 
philosophic  town  of  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, should  become  the  home  of  rich 
men  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing.   I  may  be  all  wrong  in  my  no- 


tion of  Cincinnati,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
tradition,  a  remaining  flavor  of  old-time 
culture  before  the  town  became  commer- 
cially so  important  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Cincinnati  as 
in  Ohio.    I  cannot  find  their  similarity 
of  traits.    Indeed,  I  think  that  generally 
in  the  State  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is 
an  alien  city;  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  State  do  not  flow  into  and  culmi- 
nate in  Cincinnati  as  its  metropolis.  It 
has  had  somehow  an  independent  life.  If 
you  look  on  a  geologic  map  of  the  State, 
you  see  that  the  glacial  drift,  I  believe  it 
is  called,  which  flowed  over  three-fourths 
of  the  State  and  took  out  its  wrinkles  did 
not  advance  into  the  southwest.  And 
Cincinnati  lies  in  the  portion  that  was 
not  smoothed  into  a  kind  of  monotony. 
When  a  settlement  was  made  here  it  was 
a  good  landing-place  for  trade  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  was  probably  not  so 
much  thought  of  as  a  distributing  and  re- 
ceiving point  for  the  interior  north  of  it. 
Indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  it  look- 
ed to  the  South  for  its  trade,  and  natural- 
ly, even  when  the  line  of  war  was  drawn, 
a  good  deal  of  its  sympathies  lay  in  the 
direction  of  its  trade.    It  had  become  a 
great  city,  and  grown  rich  both  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  but  in  the  decline  of 
steam-boating  and  in  the  era  of  railwaj^s 
there  were  physical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adapting  itself  easily  to  the  new  condi- 
tions.   It  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  rail- 
ways down  the  irregular  hills  and  to  find 
room  for  them  on  the  landing.    The  city 
itself  had  to  contend  with  great  natural 
obstacles  to  get  adequate  foothold,  and  its 
radiation  over,  around,  and  among  the 
hills  produced  some  novel  features  in 
business  and  in  social  life. 

What  Cincinnati  would  have  been,  with 
its  early  culture  and  its  increasing  wealth. 
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if  it  liad  not  become  so  largely  German  in 
its  population,  we  can  only  conjecture. 
Tlie  German  element  was  at  once  con- 
servative as  to  improvements  and  liberal- 
izing, as  the  phrase  is,  in  theology  and  in 
life.  Bituminous  coal  and  the  Germans 
combined  to  make  a  novel  American  city. 
When  Dickens  saw  the  place  it  was  a 
compact,  smiling  little  city,  with  a  few 
country  places  on  the  hills.  It  is  now  a 
scattered  city  of  country  places,  with  a  lit- 
tle nucleus  of  beclouded  business  streets. 
The  traveller  does  not  go  there  to  see  the 
city,  but  to  visit  the  suburbs,  climbing 
into  them,  out  of  tlie  smoke  and  grime, 
by  steam  ''inclines"  and  grip  railways. 
The  city  is  indeed  difficult  to  see.  When 
you  are  in  it,  by  the  river,  you  can  see 
nothing;  when  you  are  outside  of  it  you 
are  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  villages, 
in  regions  of  parks  and  elegant  resi- 
dences, altogether  charming  and  geo- 
graphically confusing;  and  if  from  some 
commanding  point  you  try  to  recover  the 
city  idea,  you  look  down  upon  black  roofs 
half  hid  in  black  smoke,  through  which 
the  fires  of  factories  gleam,  and  where  the 
colored  Ohio  rolls  majestically  along  un- 
der a  dark  canopy.  Looked  at  in  one 
way,  the  real  Cincinnati  is  a  German  city, 
and  you  can  only  study  its  true  character 
"Over  the  Rhine,"  and  see  it  successful- 
ly through  the  bottom  of  an  upturned 
beer  glass.  Looked  at  another  way,  it  is 
mainly  an  affair  of  elegant  suburbs,  beau- 
tifully wooded  hills,  pleasure  -  grounds, 
and  isolated  institutions  of  art  or  charity. 
I  am  thankful  that  there  is  no  obligation 
on  me  to  depict  it. 

It  would  probably  be  described  as  a  city 
of  art  rather  than  of  theology,  and  one  of 
rural  homes  rather  than  metropolitan  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  the  German  element  has 
had  something  to  do  in  giving  it  its  mu- 
sical character,  and  the  early  culture  may 
have  determined  its  set  more  toward  art 
than  religion.  As  the  cloud  of  smoke  be- 
came tliicker  and  thicker  in  the  old  city^ 
those  who  disliked  this  gloom  escaped  out 
upon  the  hills  in  various  directions. 
Many,  of  course,  still  cling  to  the  solid 
ancestral  houses  in  the  city,  but  the  coun- 
try movement  was  so  general  that  church- 
going  became  an  affair  of  some  difficulty, 
and  I  can  imagine  that  the  church-going 
habit  was  a  little  broken  up  while  the 
new  neighborhoods  vv^ere  fonning  on  the 
liills  and  in  the  winding  valleys,  and  be- 
fore the  new  churches  in  the  suburbs  were 


erected. Congregations  were  scattered, 
and  society  itself  was  more  or  less  disin- 
tegrated. Each  suburb  is  fairly  accessi- 
ble from  the  centre  of  the  city,  either  by 
a  winding  valley  or  by  a  bold  climb  up  a 
precipice,  but,  owing  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  get  from 
one  suburb  to  another  without  returning 
to  the  centre  and  taking  a  fresh  start. 
This  geographical  hinderance  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  social  life,  and  tend 
to  isolation  of  families,  or  to  merely  neigh- 
borhood association. 

Although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  good  roads,  nature  and  art 
have  combined  to  make  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  surface 
is  most  picturesquely  broken,  the  forests 
are  fine,  from  this  point  and  that  there 
are  vie^vs  pleasing,  poetic,  distant,  perfect- 
ly satisfying  in  form  and  variety,  and  in 
advantageous*'situations  taste  has  guided 
wealth  in  the  construction  of  stately 
houses,  having  ample  space  in  the  midst 
of  manorial  parks.  You  are  not  out  of 
sight  of  these  fine  places  in  any  of  the 
suburbs,  and  there  are  besides,  in  every  di- 
rection, mile4of  streets  of  pleasing  homes. 
I  scarcely  know  whether  to  prefer  Clifton, 
with  its  wide  sweeping  avenues  rounding 
the  hills,  or  the  perhaps  niore  command- 
ing heights  of  Walnut,  nearer  the  river, 
and  overlooking  Kentucky.  On  the  East 
Walnut  Hills  is  a  private  house  worth 
going  far  to  see  for  its  color.  It  is  built 
of  broken  limestone,  the  chance  find  of  a 
quarry,  making  the  richest  w^alls  I  have 
anywhere  seen,  comparable  to  nothing 
else  than  the  exquisite  colors  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Yellowstone  Falls,  as  I  recall  them 
in  Mr.  Moran's  original  studies. 

If  the  city  itself  could  substitute  gas 
fuel  for  its  smutty  coal,  I  fancy  that,  with 
its  many  solid  homes  and  stately  build- 
ings, backed  by  the  picturesque  hills,  it 
would  be  a  city  at  once  curious  and  at- 
tractive to  the  view.  The  visitor  who  as- 
cends from  the  river  as  far  as  Fourth 
Street  is  surprised  to  find  room  for  fair 
avenues,  and  many  streets  and  buildings 
of  mark.  The  Probasco  fountain  in  an- 
other atmosphere  would  be  a  thing  of 
beauty,  for  one  may  go  far  to  find  so 
many  groups  in  bronze  so  good.  The 
Post-ofKce  building  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Mullet-headed  ei>  of  our  national 
architecture — so  good  generally  that  one 
wonders  that  the  architect  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  destroy  the  elFect  of  the  mono- 
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lith  columns  by  cutting  them  to  resemble 
superimposed  bloclcs.  A  very  remarkable 
building  also  is  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  structure,  from  Richardson's 
design,  massive,  mediaeval,  cliallengiug 
attention,  and  compelling  criticism  to  give 
way  to  genuine  admiration.  There  are 
other  buildings,  public  and  private,  that 
indicate  a  city  of  solid  growth;  and  the 
activity  of  its  strong  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  a  guarantee  that  its  growth  will 
be  maintained  with  the  enterprise  com- 
mon to  American  cities,  Tlie  effort  is  to 
make  manufacturing  take  the  place  in 
certain  lines  of  business  that,  as  in  the 
item  of  pork-packing,  has  been  diverted 
by  various  causes.  Money  and  effort 
have  been  freely  given  to  regain  the  South- 
ern trade  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  I 
am  forced  to  believe  that  the  success  in 
this  respect  would  have  been  greater  if 
some  of  the  city  newspapers  had  not 
thought  it  all-important  to  manufacture 
political  capital  by  keeping  alive  old  an- 
tagonisms and  prejudices.  Whatever  peo- 
ple may  say,  sentiment  does  play  a  consid- 
erable part  in  business,  and  it  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  that  prominent 
merchants  in  at  least  one  Southern  city 
have  refused  trade  contracts  that  would 
have  been  advantageous  to  Cincinnati,  on 
account  of  this  exhibition  of  partisan 
spirit,  as  if  the  war  were  not  over.  No- 
thing would  be  more  contemptible  than 
to  see  a  community  selling  its  principles 
for  trade,  but  it  is  true  that  men  will  trade, 
other  things  being  equal,  where  they  are 
met  with  friendly  cordiality  and  tolera- 
tion, and  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness instead  of  suspicion.  Profession- 
al politicians.  North  and  South,  may  be 
aWe  to  demonstrate  to  their  satisfaction 
that  they  should  have  a  chance  to  make 
a  living,  but  they  ask  too  much  when  this 
shall  be  at  the  expense  of  free-flowing 
trade,  which  is  in  itself  the  best  solvent  of 
any  remaining  alienation,  and  the  surest 
disintegrator  of  the  objectionable  political 
solidity,  and  to  the  hinderance  of  that  en- 
tire social  and  business  good  feeling  which 
is  of  all  things  desirable  and  necessary  in 
a  restored  and  compacted  Union.  And  it 
is  as  bad  x^olitical  as  it  is  bad  economic 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  politicians 
of  Kentucky  are  grateful  to  one  or  two 
Republican  journals  for  aid  in  keeping 
their  State  "solid,"  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
situation  has  its  serious  as  well  as  its  ri- 
diculous aspect. 


Cincinnati  in  many  respects  is  more  an 
Eastern  than  a  Western  town ;  it  is  devel- 
oping its  own  life,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  without  much  infusion  of  young  for- 
tune-hunting blood  from  the  East.  It  has 
attained  its  i)opulation  of  about  275.000  by 
a  slower  growth  than  some  other  Western 
cities,  and  I  notice  in  its  statistical  reports 
a  pause  rather  than  excitement  since  1878- 
79-80,  The  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  has  kept  about  the  same 
for  nearly  ten  years  (1886,  real  estate  about 
$129,000,000,  personal  about  $42,000,000), 
with  a  falling  off  in  the  personalty,  and 
a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  revenue  from 
taxation.  At  the  same  time  manufactur- 
ing has  increased  considerably.  In  1880 
there  was  a  capital  of  $60,523,350,  employ- 
ing 74,798  laborers,  with  a  product  of 
$148,957,280,  In  1886  the  capital  was 
$76,248,200,  laborers  93,103,  product  $190,- 
722,153.  The  business  at  the  Post-office 
was  a  little  less  in  1886  than  in  1883.  In 
the  seven  years  ending  with  1886  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  banking 
capital,  which  reached  in  the  city  proper 
over  ten  millions,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  clearings  from  1881  to  1886, 

It  would  teach  us  nothing  to  follow  in 
detail  the  fluctuations  of  the  various  busi- 
nesses in  Cincinnati,  either  in  apprecia- 
tion or  decline,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  has  more  than  held  its  own  in  one  of 
the  great  staples — leaf  tobacco— and  still 
maintains  a  leading  position.  Yet  I  must 
refer  to  one  of  the  industries  for  the  sake 
of  an  important  experiment  made  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  the  experiment 
of  profit-sharing  at  Ivorydale,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Gamble, 
now,  I  believe,  the  largest  soap  factory  in 
the  world.  The  soap  and  candle  indus- 
try has  always  been  a  large  one  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  it  has  increased  about  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  proprietors  at  Ivorydale  disclaim  any 
intention  of  philanthropy  in  their  new 
scheme  —  that  is,  the  philanthropy  that 
means  giving  something  for  nothing,  as 
a  charity:  it  is  strictly  a  business  opera- 
tion. It  is  an  experiment  that  I  need  not 
say  will  be  watched  w4th  a  good  deal  of 
interest  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  fric- 
tion between  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor.  The  plan  is  this:  Three  trustees 
are  named  who  are  to  declare  the  net 
profits  of  the  concern  every  six  months; 
for  this  purpose  they  are  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  books  and  papers  at  all  times, 
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and  they  are  to  permit  tlie  employes  to 
designate  a  book-keeper  to  make  an  ex- 
amination for  them  also.  In  determin- 
ing the  net  profits,  interest  on  all  capital 
invested  is  calculated  as  an  expense  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  and  a  reasonable 
salary  is  allowed  to  each  member  of  the 
firm  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  sliare  in  the  profits  the 
employe  must  have  been  at  work  for  three 
consecutive  months,  and  must  be  at  woi'k 
when  the  semiannual  account  is  made 
up.  All  the  men  sliare  whose  wages  have 
exceeded  $5  a  week,  and  all  the  women 
whose  wages  have  exceeded  $4  25  a  week. 
The  proportion  divided  to  each  employe 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  wages 
earned ;  that  is,  the  employes  shall  share 
as  between  themselves  in  the  profits  ex- 
actly as  they  have  shared  in  the  entire 
fund  paid  as  wages  to  the  whole  body, 
excluding  the  first  three  months'  wages. 
In  order  to  determine  the  profits  for  dis- 
tribution, the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  all  employes  (except  travelling  sales- 
men, who  do  not  share)  is  ascertained. 
The  amount  of  all  expenses,  including  in- 
terest and  salaries,  is  ascertained,  and  the 
total  net  profits  shall  be  divided  between 
the  firm  and  the  employes  sharing  in  the 
fund.  The  amount  of  the  net  profit  to 
be  distributed  will  be  that  proportion  of 
the  whole  net  profit  which  will  correspond 
to  the  proportion  of  the  wages  paid  as 
compared  with  the  entire  cost  "of  produc- 
tion and  the  expense  of  the  business.  To 
illustrate:  If  the  wages  paid  to  all  em- 
ployes shall  equal  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  expenditure  in  the  business, 
including  interest  and  salaries  of  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  then  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  net  profit  will  be  distributed  to  em- 
ployes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  plan  promotes' 
steadiness  in  work,  stimulates  to  industry, 
and  adds  a  most  valuable  element  of  hope- 
fulness to  labor.  As  a  business  enterprise 
for  the  owners  it  is  sound,  for  it  makes 
every  workman  an  interested  party  in  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  the  firm — interest- 
ed not  only  in  production,  but  in  the  mar- 
ketableness  of  the  thing  produced.  There 
have  been  two  divisions  under  th'is  plan. 
At  the  declaration  of  the  first  the  work- 
men had  no  confidence  in  it;  many  of 
them  would  have  sold  their  chances  for 
a  glass  of  beer.  They  expected  that  "ex- 
penses" would  make  such  a  large  figure 
that  nothing  would  be  left  to  divide. 


When  they  received,  as  the  good  work- 
men did,  considerable  sums  of  money,  life 
took  on  another  aspect  to  them,  and  we 
may  oppose  that  their  confidence  in  fair 
dealing  was  raised.  The  experiment  of 
a  year  has  been  entirely  satisfactory;  it 
has  not  only  improved  tlie  class  of  em- 
ployes, but  has  introduced  into  the  estab- 
lishment a  spirit  of  industrial  cheerful- 
ness. Of  course  it  is  still  an  experiment. 
So  long  as  business  is  good,  all  will  go 
well;  but  if  there  is  a  bad  six  months, 
and  no  profits,  it  is  impossible  that  sus- 
picion should  not  arise.  And  there  is  an- 
other consideration  :  the  publishing  to  the 
world  that  the  business  of  six  months 
was  without  profit  might  impair  credit. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  openness  in 
legitimate  business  may  be  contagious, 
and  in  the  end  promotive  of  a  wider  and 
more  stable  business  confidence.  Ivory- 
dale  is  one  «f  the  best  and  most  solidly 
built  industrial  establishments  anywhere 
to  be  found,  and  doubly  interesting  for 
the  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  modern  society.  The 
first  semiannual  dividend  amounted  to 
about  an  ^glith  increase  of  wages.  A 
girl  who  was  earning  five  dollars  a  week 
would  receive  as  dividend  about  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  I  think  it  w^as  not  in  my 
imagination  that  the  laborers  in  this  es- 
tablishment worked  with  more  than  usual 
alacrity,  and  seemed  contented.  If  this 
plan  shall  prevent  strikes,  that  alone  will 
be  as  great  a  benefit  to  the  workmen  as 
to  those  who  risk  capital  in  employing 
them. 

Probably  to  a  stranger  the  chief  inter- 
est of  Cincinnati  is  not  in  its  business  en- 
terprises, great  as  they  are,  but  in  another 
life  just  as  real  and  important,  but  which 
is  not  always  considered  in  taking  account 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  community — the  de- 
velopment of  education  and  of  the  fine 
arts.  For  a  long  time  the  city  has  had 
an  independent  life  in  art  and  in  music. 
Whether  a  people  can  be  saved  by  art  I 
do  not  know.  The  pendulum  is  always 
swinging  backward  and  forward,  and  we 
seem  never  to  be  able  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  one  direction  without  losing  something 
in  another.  The  art  of  Cincinnati  has  a 
good  deal  the  air  of  being  indigenous,  and 
the  outcome  in  the  arts  of  carving  and 
design  and  in  music^has  exhibited  native 
vigor.  The  city  has  made  itself  a  reputa- 
tion for  wood-carving  and  for  decorative 
pottery.    The  Rock  wood  pottery,  the  pri- 
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vate  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer,  is 
the  only  pottery  in  this  country  in  which 
the  instinct  of  beauty  is  paramount  to  the 
desire  of  profit.  Here  for  a  series  of  years 
experiments  have  been  going  on  with  clays 
and  glazing,  in  regard  to  form  and  color, 
and  in  decoration  purely  for  effect,  which 
have  resulted  in  pieces  of  marvellous  in- 
terest and  beauty.  The  effort  has  always 
been  to  satisfy  a  refined  sense  rather  than 
to  cater  to  a  vicious  taste,  or  one  for 
startling  effects  already  formed.  I  mean 
that  the  effort  has  not  been  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  market,  but  to  raise  that  taste. 
Tlie  result  is  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
work  in  texture  and  color  anywliere  to 
be  found,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  it 
is  gaining  an  appreciation  which  will  not 
in  this  case  leave  virtue  to  be  its  own  re- 
ward. 

The  various  private  attempts  at  art  ex- 
pression have  been  consolidated  in  a  pub- 
lic Museum  and  an  Art  School,  which  are 
among  the  best  planned  and  equipped  in 
the  country.  The  Museum  Building  in 
Eden  Park,  of  which  the  centre  pavilion 
and  west  wing  are  completed  (having  a 
total  length  of  214  feet  from  east  to  west), 
is  in  Romanesque  style,  solid  and  pleas- 
ing, with  exceedingly  well-planned  ex- 
hibition-rooms and  picture-galleries,  and 
its  collections  are  already  choice  and  in- 
teresting. The  fund  was  raised  by  the 
subscriptions  of  455  persons,  and  amounts 
to  $316,501,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  R.  West 
led  off  with  the  contribution  of  $150,000, 
invested  as  a  permanent  fund.  Near  this 
is  the  Art  School,  also  a  noble  building, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  David  Sinton,  who  in  1855 
gave  the  Museum  Association  $75,000  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
original  and  liberal  endowment  of  the  Art 
School  was  made  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his 
father,  and  that  the  association  also  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  $40,000  from  Mr.  R.  R. 
Springer.  Altogether  the  association  has 
received  considerably  over  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  has  in  addition,  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase, property  valued  at  nearly  $200,000. 
The  Museum  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
one  of  the  three  Russian  Reproductions, 
the  other  two  being  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  of  London  and  the  Metro- 
politan of  New  York.  Thus,  by  private 
enterprise,  in  the  true  American  way,  the 
city  is  graced  and  honored  by  art  build- 
ings which  give  it  distinction,  and  has  a 
school  of  art  so  well  equipped  and  con- 


ducted that  it  attracts  students  from  far 
and  near,  filling  its  departmsnts  of  draw- 
ing, painting,  sculpture,  and  wood-carving 
with  eager  learners.  It  has  over  four  hun- 
dred scholars  in  the  various  departments. 
The  ample  endowment  fund  makes  the 
school  really  free,  there  being  only  a  nom- 
inal charge  of  about  five  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  collection  of  paintings,  which 
has  several  of  merit,  is  one  with  a  history, 
which  has  a  unique  importance.  Tliis  is 
B.  R.  Haydon's  "Public  Entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem."  This  picture  of  heroic 
size,  and  in  the  grand  style  which  had  a 
great  vogue  in  its  day,  was  finished  in 
1820,  sold  for  £170  in  1831,  and  brought  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  exhibited.  The 
exhibition  did  not  pay  expenses,  and  the 
picture  was  i^laced  in  the  Academy  as 
a  companion  piece  to  Benjamin  West's 
"Death  on  the  Pale  Horse."  In  the  fire 
of  1845  both  canvases  were  rescued  by 
being  cut  from  the  frames  and  dragged 
out  like  old  blankets.  It  was  finally 
given  to  the  Cathedral  in  Cincinnati, 
where  its  existence  was  forgotten  until  it 
was  discovered  lately  and  loaned  to  the 
Museum.  The  interest  in  the  picture  now 
is  mainly  an  accidental  one,  although  it 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  large  academic 
method,  and  in  certain  details  is  painted 
with  the  greatest  care.  Haydon's  studio 
was  the  resort  of  English  authors  of  his 
day,  and  the  portraits  of  several  of  them 
are  introduced  into  this  picture.  The  face 
of  William  Hazlitt  does  duty  as  St.  Peter; 
Wordsworth  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Voltaire  appear  as  spectators  of  the  pa- 
geant— the  cynical  expression  of  Voltaire 
is  the  worldly  contrast  to  the  believing 
faith  of  the  disciples — and  the  inspired 
face  of  the  youthful  St.  John  is  that  of 
John  Keats.  This  being  the  only  portrait 
of  Keats  in  life,  gives  this  picture  extraor- 
dinary interest. 

The  spirit  of  Cincinnati,  that  is,  its  con- 
cern for  interests  not  altogether  material, 
is  also  illustrated  by  its  College  of  Music. 
This  institution  was  opened  in  1878.  It 
was  endowed  by  private  subscription, 
the  largest  being  $100,000  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Springer.  It  is  financially  very  prosper- 
ous; its  possessions  in  real  estate,  build- 
ings— including  a  beautiful  concert  hall 
— and  invested  endowments  amount  to 
over  $300,000.  Its  average  attendance 
is  about  550,  and  during  the  year  1887  it 
had  about  650  different  scholars.  From 
tuition  alone  about  $45,000  were  received, 
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ami  aUhouofh  tlie  expenditures  were  lib- 
eral, tlie  colleg-e  had  at  the  beginning-  of 
1888  a  handsome  cash  balance.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  college  is  the  development  of 
native  talent,  and  to  evoke  this  the  best 
foreign  teachers  obtainable  have  been  se- 
cured. In  the  departments  of  the  voice, 
the  piano,  and  the  violin,  American 
youth  are  said  to  show  special  proficien- 
cy, and  the  result  of  the  experiment  thus 
far  is  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  out  of 
our  mixed  nationality  is  to  come  most 
artistic  development  in  music.  Free  ad- 
mission is  liberally  given  to  pupils  who 
liave  talent  but  not  the  means  to  culti- 
vate it.  Recognizing  the  value  of  broad 
culture  in  musical  education,  the  man- 
agers have  provided  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  literature,  lectures  upon 
American  authors,  and  for  the  critical 
study  of  Italian.  The  college  proper  has 
forty  teachers,  and  as  many  rooms  for  in- 
struction. Near  it,  and  connected  by  a 
covered  way,  is  the  great  Music  Hall, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  5400,  and  the 
room  to  pack  in  nearly  7000  people.  In 
this  superb  hall  the  great  annual  mu- 
sical festivals  are  held.  It  has  a  plain  in- 
terior, sealed  entirely  in  wood,  and  with 
almost  no  ornamentation  to  impair  its 
resonance.  The  courage  of  the  project- 
ors who  dared  to  build  this  hall  for  a 
purely  musical  purpose  and  not  for  dis- 
play is  already  vindicated.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  best  auditorium  in  the  country. 
As  age  darkens  the  wood,  the  interior 
grows  rich,  and  it  is  discovered  that  the 
effect  of  the  seasoning  of  the  wood  or  of 
the  musical  vibrations  steadily  inqiroves 
the  acoustic  properties,  having  the.  same 
effect  upon  the  sonorousness  of  the  wood 
that  long  use  has  upon  a  good  violin.  The 
whole  interior  is  a  magnificent  sounding- 
board,  if  that  is  the  proper  expression,  - 
and  for  fifty  years,  if  the  hall  stands,  it 
will  constantly  improve,  and  have  a  res- 
onant quality  unparalleled  in  any  other 
auditorium. 

Tlie  city  has  a  number  of  clubs,  well 
housed,  such  as  are  common  to  other 
cities,  and  some  that  are  peculiar.  The 
Cuvier  Club,  for  the  preservation  of 
game,  has  a  very  large  museum  o'f  birds, 
animals,  and  fishes,  beautifully  prepared 
and  arranged.  The  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  also  good  quarters, 
a  library  of  about  10,000  books  and  44,000 
pam])hlcts,  and  is  becoming  an  important 
depository    of    historical  manuscripts. 


The  Literary  Society,  composed  of  .100 
members,  who  meet  weekly,  in  commodi- 
ous apartments,  to  hear  an  essay,  discuss 
general  topics,  and  pass  an  hour  socially 
about  small  tables,  with  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  has  been  vigorously  maintain- 
ed since  1848. 

An  institution  of  more  general  impor- 
tance is  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  has 
about  150,000  books  and  18,000  pamphlets. 
This  is  supported  in  part  by  an  accumu- 
lated fund,  but  mainly  by  a  city  tax, 
which  is  appropriated  through  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  expenditures  for  it  in 
1887  were  about  $50,000.  It  has  a  nota- 
bly fine  art  department.  The  Library 
is  excellently  managed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Whelpley,  the  librarian,  who  has  in- 
creased its  circulation  and  usefulness  by 
recognizing  the  new  idea  that  a  librarian 
is  not  a  mere  custodian  of  books,  but 
should  be  a  stimulator  and  director  of  the 
reading  of  a  community.  This  office  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  now 
that  the  good  library  has  to  compete  for 
the  attention  of  the  young  with  the 
"cheap  and  nasty"  publications  of  the 
day.  It  is4)robably  due  somewhat  to  di- 
rectioh  in  reading  that  books  of  fiction 
taken  from  the  Library  last  year  were 
only  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

An  institution  established  in  many 
cities  as  a  helping  hand  to  women  is  the 
Women's  Exchange.  The  Exchange  in 
Cincinnati  is  popular  as  a  restaurant. 
Many  worthy  women  support  themselves 
by  preparing  food  which  is  sold  here  over 
the  counter,  or  served  at  the  tables.  The 
city  has  for  many  years  sustained  a  very 
good  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  much 
frequented  except  in  the  winter.  Interest 
in  it  is  not,  however,  as  lively  as  it  was 
formerly.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  keep 
a  "  zoo"  up  to  the  mark  in  America. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati  call  for  special  mention. 
They  seem  to  be  conservative  schools,  not 
diflrering  from  the  best  elsewhere,  and 
they  appear  to  be  trying  no  ijew  experi- 
ments. One  of  the  high-schools  wliich  I 
saw  with  600  pupils  is  well  conducted, 
and  gives  good  preparation  for  college. 
The  city  enumeration  is  over  87,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one,  and  of  these  about  86,000  are  report- 
ed not  in  school.  Of  the  2300  colored 
children  in  the  city,  about  half  were  in 
school.  When  the  Ohio  Legislature  repeal- 
ed the  law  establishing  separate  schools 
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for  colored  people,  practically  creating 
mixed  schools,  a  majority  of  the  colored 
parents  in  the  city  petitioned  and  obtain- 
ed branch  schools  of  their  own,  with  col- 
ored teacliers  in  charge.  The  colored  peo- 
ple everywhere  seem  to  prefer  to  be  served 
by  teachers  and  preachers  of  their  own 
race. 

The  schools  of  Cincinnati  have  not 
adopted  manual  training-,  but  a  Technical 
Scliool  has  been  in  existence  about  a  year, 
with  promise  of  success.  The  Cincinnati 
University  under  the  presidency  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox  shows  new  vitality.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  taxation,  and  is  open 
free  to  all  resident  youth,  so  that  while 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem, it  supplements  it. 

Cincinnati  has  had  a  great  many  dis- 
couragements of  late,  turbulent  politics 
and  dishonorable  financial  failures.  But, 
for  all  that,  it  impresses  one  as  a  solid 
cit}^,  with  remarkable  development  in  the 
higher  civilization. 

In  its  physical  aspect  Louisville  is  in 
every  respect  a  contrast  to  Cincinnati. 
Lying  on  a  plain,  sloping  gently  up  from 
the  river,  it  spreads  widely  in  rectangular 
uniformity  of  streets — a  city  of  broad  ave- 
nues, getting  to  be  well  paved  and  well 
shaded,  with  ample  spaces  in  lawns,  houses 
detached,  somewhat  uniform  in  style,  but 
with  an  air  of  comfort,  occasionally  of 
elegance  and  solid  good  taste.  The  city 
has  an  exceedingly  open,  friendly,  cheer- 
ful appearance.  In  May,  with  its  abun- 
dant foliage  and  flowery  lawns,  it  is  a 
beautiful  cit}^:  a  beautiful,  healthful  city 
in  a  temperate  climate,  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  is  Louisville.  Beyond  the 
city  the  land  rises  into  a  rolling  country 
of  Blue-Grass  farms,  and  eastward  along 
the  river  are  fine  bluffs  broken  into 
most  advantageous  sites  for  suburban  resi- 
dences. Looking  northward  ac^ross  the 
Ohio  are  seen  the  Indiana  "Knobs,"'  In 
high-water  the  river  is  a  majestic  stream, 
covering  almost  entirely  the  rocks  which 
form  the  "Falls,''  and  the  beds  of  "cem- 
ent" which  are  so  profitably  worked.  The 
canal,  which  makes  navigation  round  the 
I'apids,  has  its  mouth  at  Shipping- port 
Island.  About  this  spot  clusters  much 
of  the  early  romance  of  Louisville.  Here 
are  some  of  the  old  houses  and  the  old 
mill  built  by  the  Frenchman  Tarascon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Here  in 
a  weather-beaten  wooden  tenement,  still 


standing, Tarascon  offered  border  hospital- 
ity to  many  distinguished  guests;  Aaron 
Burr  and  Blennerhasset  were  among  his 
visitors,  and  General  Wilkinson,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  canal,  then  in  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
was  probably  here  that  the  famous  "Span- 
ish conspiracy"  was  concocted.  Corn  Isl- 
and, below  the  rapids,  upon  which  the 
first  settlement  of  Louisville  was  made 
in  1778,  disappeared  some  years  ago,  grad- 
ually washed  away  by  the  swift  river. 

Opposite  this  point,  in  Indiana,  is  the 
village  of  Clarksville,  which  has  a  unique 
history.  About  1785  Virginia  granted  to 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  most 
considerable  historic  figure  of  this  region, 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  war.  When  Virginia 
ceded  this  territory  to  Indiana  the  town- 
ship of  Clarksville  was  excepted  from  the 
grant.  It  had  been  organized  with  a 
governing  board  of  trustees,  self-perpetu- 
ating, and  this  organization  still  contin- 
ues. Clarksville  has  therefore  never 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  if  it 
is  not  an  independent  community,  the 
eminent  domain  must  still  rest  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Some  philosophers  say  that  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people  is  determined  by  climate 
and  soil.  There  is  a  notion  in  this  region 
that  the  underlying  limestone  and  the 
consequent  succulent  Blue-Grass  produce 
a  race  of  large  men,  frank  in  manner, 
brave  in  war,  inclined  to  oratory  and  or- 
namental conversation,  women  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  and  the  finest  horses  in  the 
Union.  Of  course  a  fertile  soil  and  good 
living  conduce  to  beauty  of  form  and  in  a 
way  to  the  free  graces  of  life.  But  the 
contrast  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  in 
social  life  and  in  the  manner  of  doing 
business  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  by 
Blue-Grass.  It  would  be  very  interesting, 
if  one  had  the  knowledge,  to  study  the 
causes  of  this  contrast  in  two  cities  not 
very  far  apart.  In  late  years  Louisville 
has  awakened  to  a  new  commercial  life, 
as  one  finds  in  it  a  strong  infusion  of 
Western  business  energy  and  ambition. 
It  is  jubilant  in  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
It  was  always  a  commercial  town,  but 
with  a  dash  of  Blue -Grass  leisure  and 
hospitality,  and  a  hereditary  flavor  of 
manners  and  fine  living.  Family  and 
pedigree  have  always  been  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  beauty.  The  Kentuckian  of 
society  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  Virgin- 
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ian,  but  it  may  be  only  the  development 
of  the  tide-water  gentleman  in  the  freer, 
wider  opportunities  of  the  Blue -Grass 
region.  The  pioneers  of  Kentucky  were 
backwoodsmen,  but  many  of  the  early 
settlers,  whose  descendants  are  now  lead- 
ers in  society  and  in  the  professions,  came 
with  the  full-blown  tastes  and  habits  of 
Virginia  civilization,  as  their  spacious  co- 
lonial houses,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this, 
still  attest.  They  bronght  and  planted 
in  the  wilderness  a  highly  developed  so- 
cial state,  which  was  modified  into  a  cer- 
tain freedom  by  circumstances.  One  can 
fancy  in  the  abundance  of  a  temperate 
latitude  a  certain  gayety  and  joyousness 
in  material  existence,  which  is  contented 
with  that,  and  has  hot  sought  the  art  and 
musical  development  which  one  finds  in 
Cincinnati.  All  over  the  South,  Louis- 
ville is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
but  the  other  ladies  of  the  South  say  that 
they  can  always  tell  one  from  Louisville 
by  her  dress,  something  in  it  quite  aware 
of  the  advanced  fashion,  something  in  the 
"  cut"— a  mystery  known  only  to  the 
feminine  eye. 

I  did  not  intend,  however,  to  enter  upon 
a  disquisition  of  the  different  types  of  civ- 
ilization in  Cincinnati  and  in  Louisville. 
One  observes  them  as  evidences  of  what 
has  heretofore  been  mentioned,  the  great 
variety  in  American  life,  when  one  looks 
below  the  surface.  The  traveller  enjoys 
both  types,  and  is  rejoiced  to  find  such 
variety,  culture,  taking  in  one  city  the 
form  of  the  worship  of  beauty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  the  other  great- 
er tendency  to  the  fine  arts.  Louisville 
is  a  city  of  churches,  of  very  considerable 
religious  activity,  and  of  pretty  stanch  or- 
thodoxy. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  what 
are  called  modern  ideas  do  not  leaven  its 
society.  In  one  of  its  best  literary  clubs 
I  heard  the  Spencerian  philosophy  ex- 
pounded and  advocated  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  keenness  of  an  emancipated^ 
Eastern  town.  But  it  is  as  true  of  Louis- 
ville as  it  is  of  other  Southern  cities 
that  traditional  faith  is  less  disturbed  by 
doubts  and  isms  than  in  many  Eastern 
towns.  One  notes  here  also,  as  afl  over 
the  South,  the  marked  growth  of  the  tem- 
perance movement.  The  Kentuckians 
believe  that  they  produce  the  best  fluid 
from  rye  and  corn  in  the  Union,  and  that 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  it.  Neither 
proposition  will  be  disputed,  nor  will  one 


trifle  with  a  legitimate  pride  in  a  home 
production  ;  but  there  is  a  new  spirit 
abroad,  and  both  Bourbon  and  the  game 
that  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the- 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  U2)on  the 
turn  of  the  cards  are  silently  going  to  the 
i^ear.  Always  Kentuckians  have  been 
distinguished  in  politics,  in  oratory,  in 
the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine; 
nor  has  the  city  ever  wanted  scholars  in 
historical  lore,  men  who  have  not  only 
kept  alive  the  traditions  of  learning  and 
local  research,  like  Colonel  John  Mason 
Brown,  but  have  exhibited  the  true  anti- 
quarian spirit  of  Colonel  H.  T.  Durrett, 
whose  historical  library  is  worth  going 
far  to  see  and  study.  It  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  his  exceedingly  valuable  collec- 
tion is  not  preserved  to  the  State  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a  Historical  Society 
worthy  of  the  State's  history.  When  I 
spoke  of  art^t  was  in  a  public  sense; 
there  are  many  individuals  who  have 
good  pictures,  and  especially  interesting 
portraits,  and  in  the  early  days  Kentucky 
produced  at  least  one  artist,  wholl}^  self- 
taught,  who  was  a  rare  genius.  Matthew 
H.  Jouett  was  born  in  Mercer  County  in 
1780,  and  died  in  Louisville  in  1820.  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  painted  as  many 
as  three  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  Union.  In  his 
mature  years  he  was  for  a  time  with  Stu- 
art in  Boston.  Some  specimens  of  his 
work  in  Louisville  are  wonderfully  fine, 
recalling  the  style  and  traditions  of  the 
best  masters,  some  of  them  equal  if  not 
superior  to  the  best  by  Stuart,  and  sug- 
gesting in  color  and  solidity  the  vigor 
and  grace  of  Vand3^ck.  He  was  the  prod- 
uct of  no  school  but  nature  and  his  own 
genius.  Louisville  has  always  had  a 
scholarly  and  aggressive  press,  and  its 
^traditions  are  not  weakened  in  Mr.  Henry 
Watterson.  On  the  social  side  the  good- 
fellowship  of  the  city  is  well  represented 
in  thePendennis  Club,  which  is  thorough- 
ly home-like  and  agreeable.  The  town  has 
at  least  one  book-store  of  the  first  class, 
but  it  sells  very  few  American  coi)yright 
books.  -  The  city  has  no  free  or  consider- 
able public  library.  The.  Poly  technic  So- 
ciety, which  has  a  room  for  lectures,  keeps 
for  circulation  among  subscribers  about 
38,000  books.  It  has  also  a  geological  and 
mineral  collection,  aiid  a  room  devoted 
to  pictures,  which  contains  an  allegorical 
statue  by  Canova. 

In  its  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
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charity  the  city  has  a  great  deal  to  show 
that  is  interesting.  In  medicine  it  lias 
always  been  famous.  It  has  four  medical 
colleges,  a  college  of  dentistry,  a  college 
of  pharmacy,  and  a  school  of  x^harmacy 
for  women.  In  nothing,  liowever,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  town  better  exhil)ited  than  in 
its  public-school  system.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  180,000,  the  school  en- 
rolment, which  lias  advanced  year  by 
year,  was  in  1887  21,601,  with  an  aggre- 
gate belonging  of  17,392.  The  amount 
expended  on  schools,  which  was  hi  1880 
$197,699,  had  increased  to  $323,943  in  1887 
— a  cost  of  $18  62  per  pupil.  Equal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  colored  schools  as  for 
white,  but  the  number  of  colored  pupils 
is  less  than  3000,  and  the  colored  high- 
school  is  small,  as  only  a  few  are  yet  fit- 
ted to  go  so  far  in  education.  The  ne- 
groes all  prefer  colored  teachers,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  they  are  quite  con- 
tent with  the  present  management  of  the 
School  Board.  Coeducation  is  not  in  the 
Kentucky  idea,  nor  in  its  social  scheme. 
There  are  therefore  two  high-schools — 
one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys — both  of 
the  liigliest  class  and  efficiency,  in  excel- 
lent buildings,  and  under  most  intelligent 
management.  Among  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  ladies  of  position,  and  the 
schools  doubtless  owe  their  good  charac- 
ter largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
fashion:  as  a  rule,  all  the  children  of  the 
city  are  educated  in  them.  Manual  train- 
ing is  not  introduced,  but  all  the  advanced 
methods  in  the  best  modern  schools,  ob- 
ject-lessons, word-building,  moulding,  and 
drawing,  are  practised.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  months  there  are  night  schools, 
which  are  very  well  attended.  In  one  of 
the  intermediate  schools  I  saw  an  exercise 
which  illustrates  the  intelligent  spirit  of 
the  schools.  This  was  an  account  of  the 
early  settlement,  growth,  and  prosperity 
of  Louisville,  told  in  a  series  of  very  short 
papers — so  many  that  a  large  number  of 
the  pupils  had  a  share  in  constructing  the 
history.  Each  one  took  up  connectively 
a  brief  period  or  the  chief  events  in  chro- 
nological orcter,  with  illustrations  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  fashions  of  dress  and 
mode  of  life.  Of  course  this  mosaic  was 
not  original,  but  made  up  of  extracts  from 
various  local  histories  and  statistical  re- 
ports. This  had  the  merit  of  being  a  good 
exercise  as  well  as  inculcating  an  intelli- 
gent pride  in  the  city. 

Nearly  every  religious  denomination  is 


represented  in  the  142  churches  of  Louis- 
ville. Of  these  9  are  Northern  Presby- 
tei'ian  and  7  Southern  Presbyterian,  11  of 
the  M.E.  Church  South  and  6  of  the  M.E. 
Church  North,  18  Catholic,  7  Christian,  1 
Unitarian,  and 31  colored.  There  are  seven 
convents  and  monasteries,  and  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  In  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  the  city  is  pre- 
eminent for  public  and  private  charities: 
there  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  of  these 
institutions,  providing  for  the  infirm  and 
unfortunate  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
Unique  among  these  in  the  United  States 
is  a  very  fine  building  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
Freemasons  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
supported  mainly  by  contributions  of  the 
Masonic  lodges.  One  of  the  best  equipped 
and  managed  industrial  schools  of  reform 
for  boys  and  girls  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Mr.  P.  Caldwell  is  its  superin- 
tendent, and  it  owes  its  success,  as  all 
similar  schools  do,  to  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  manager  for  this  sort  of  work.  The 
institution  has  three  departments.  There 
were  125  white  boys  and  79  colored  boys, 
occupying  separate  buildings  in  the  same 
enclosure,  and  41  white  girls  in  their  own 
house  in  another  enclosure.  The  establish- 
ment has  a  farm,  a  garden,  a  greenhouse,  a 
library  building,  a  little  chapel,  ample  and 
pleasant  play-j-ards.  There  is  as  little  as 
possible  the  air  of  a  prison  about  the  place, 
and  as  much  as  possible  that  of  a  home 
and  school.  The  boys  have  organized  a 
very  fair  brass  band.  The  girls  make  all 
the  clothes  for  the  establishment;  the 
boys  make  shoes,  and  last  year  earned 
$8000  in  bottoming  chairs.  The  school  is 
mainly  sustained  by  taxation  and  city 
appropriations;  the  j^early  cost  is  about 
$26,000.  Children  are  indentured  out 
when  good  homes  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  School  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  is  a  State  institution,  and  admits 
none  from  outside  the  State.  The  fine 
building  occupies  a  commanding  situation 
on  hills  not  far  from  the  river,  and  is  ad- 
mirably built,  the  rooms  spacious  and  airy, 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  well  order- 
ed. There  are  only  79  scholars,  and  the 
few  colored  are  accommodated  by  them- 
selves in  a  separate  building,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1884 
for  the  education  of  colored  blind  chil- 
dren. The  distinction  of  this  institution 
is  that  it  has  on  its  premises  the  United 
States  printing-office  for  furnishing  pub- 
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lications  for  the  blind  asylums  of  the 
country.  Printing  is  done  here  both  in 
letters  and  in  points,  by  very  ingenious 
processes,  and  the  library  is  already  con- 
siderable. The  space  required  to  store  a 
library  of  books  for  the  blind  may  be  reck- 
oned from  the  statement  that  the  novel 
of  Ivanhoe  occupies  three  volumes  each 
larger  than  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. The  Aveekly  Sunday-school 
Times  is  printed  here.  The  point  writ- 
ing consists  entirely  of  dots  in  certain 
combinations  to  represent  letters,  and  it  is 
noticed  that  about  half  the  children  pre- 
fer this  to  the  alphabet.  The  preference 
is  not  explained  by  saying  that  it  is  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  feeling. 

The  city  has  as  yet  no  public  parks, 
but  the  very  broad  streets — from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  width — 
the  wide  spacing  of  the  houses  in  the 
residence  parts,  and  the  abundant  shade 
make  them  less  a  necessity  than  else- 
where. The  city  spreads  very  freely  and 
openly  over  the  plain,  and  short  drives 
take  one  into  lovely  Blue-Grass  country. 
A  few  miles  out  on  Churchill  Downs  is 
the  famous  Jockey  Club  Park,  a  perfect 
racing  track  and  establishment,  where 
world-wide  reputations  are  made  at  the 
semiannual  meetings.  The  limestone  re- 
gion, a  beautifully  rolling  country,  almost 
rivals  the  Lexington  plantations  in  the 
raising  of  fine  horses.  Driving  out  to 
one  of  these  farms  one  day,  We  passed, 
not  far  from  the  river,  the  old  Taylor 
mansion  and  the  tomb  of  Zachary  Tay- 
lor. It  is  in  the  reserved  family  bury- 
ing-ground,  where  lie  also  the  remains  of 
Richard  Taylor,  of  Revolutionary  mem- 
ory. The  great  tomb  and  the  graves  are 
overrun  thickly  with  myrtle,  and  the  se- 
cluded irregular  ground  is  shaded  by  for- 
est trees.  The  soft  wind  of  spring  was 
blowing  sweetly  over  the  fresh  green 
fields,  and  there  was  about  the  place  an 
air  of  repose  and  dignity  most  refreshing 
to  the  spirit.  Near  the  tomb  stands  the 
fine  commemorative  shaft  bearing  on  its 
summit  a  good  portrait  statue  of  the  hero 
of  Buena  Vista.  I  liked  to  linger  there, 
the  country  was  so  sweet;  the  great  river 
flowing  ill  sight  lent  a  certain  grandeur 
to  the  resting-])lace,  and  I  thought  how 
dignified  and  fit  it  was  for  a  Pi'esident  to 
be  buried  at  his  home. 

The  city  of  Louisville  in  1888  has  the 
unmistakable  air  of  confidence  and  buoy- 
ant prosperity.    This  feeling  of  confi- 


dence is  strengthened  by  the  general 
avvakening  of  Kentucky  in  increased  im- 
migration of  agriculturists,  and  in  the 
development  of  extraordinary  mines  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  in  the  railway  exten- 
sion. But  locally  the  Board  of  Trade  (an 
active  body  of  700  members)  has  in  its 
lalest  report  most  encouraging  figures  to 
present.  In  almost  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness there  was  an  increase  in  1887  over 
1886;  in  both  manufactures  and  trade  the 
volume  of  business  increased  from  twen- 
ty to  fifty  per  cent.  For  instance,  stoves 
and  castings  increased  from  16,574,547 
pounds  to  19,386,808 ;  manufactui-ed  tobac- 
co, from  12,729,421  pounds  to  17,059,006; 
gas  and  water  pipes,  from  56,083,380 
pounds  to  63,745,216;  grass  and  clover 
seed,  from  4,240,908  bushels  to  6,601,451. 
A  conclusive  item  as  to  manufactures 
is  that  there  w^ere  received  in  1887 
951,767  tonsM)f  bituminous  coal,  against 
204,221"  tons  in  1886.  Louisville  makes 
the  claim  of  being  the  largest  tobacco 
market  in  the  world  in  bulk  and  variety. 
It  leads  largely  the  nine  principal  leaf- 
tobacco  markets  in  the  West.  The  figures 
for  1887  are^receipts,  123,569  hogsheads; 
sales,  135,192  hogsheads;  stock  in  hand. 
36,431  hogsheads,  against  the  correspond- 
ing figures  of  62,074,  65,924,  13,972  of  its 
great  rival,  Cincinnati.  These  large 
figures  are  a  great  increase  over  1886, 
when  the  value  of  tobacco  handled  here 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $20,000,000.  An- 
other great  interest  always  associated 
with  Louisville,  whiskey,  shows  a  like 
increase,  there  being  shipped  in  1887 
119,637  barrels,  against  101,943  barrels  in 
1886.  In  the  Louisville  collection  dis* 
trict  there  were  registered  one  hundred 
grain  distilleries,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000 
gallons  a  day.  For  the  fi  ve  years  ending 
June  30,  1887,  the  revenue  taxes  on  this 
product  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000. 
I  am  not  attempting  a  conspectus  of  the 
business  of  Louisville,  only  selecting 
some  figures  illustrating  its  growth.  Its 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements 
has  attained  great  proportions.  The  rep- 
utatioii.of  Louisville  for  tobacco  and  whis- 
key is  widely  advertised,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  it  has  the  largest 
plough  factory  in  the  world.  This  is  one 
of  four  which  altogether  employ  about 
2000  hands,  and  mak^  a  product  valued 
at  $2,275,000.  In  1880  Louisville  made 
80,000  ploughs;  in  1886,  190,000.  The  ca- 
pacity of  manufacture  in  l887  was  in- 
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creased  by  the  enlargement  of  the  chief 
factory  to  a  number  not  given,  but  there 
Avere  shipped  that  year  11,005,151  pounds 
of  ploughs.  Tiiere  is  a  steadily  increas- 
ing manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and 
the  production  of  tlie  mixed  fabric  known 
as  Kentucky  jeans  is  another  industry  in 
wliich  Louisville  leads  tlie  world,  making 
annually  7,500,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  its 
four  mills  increased  their  capacity  twenty 
per  cent,  in  1887.  The  opening  of  the 
hard-wood  lumbei*  districts  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky has  made  Louisville  one  of  the  im- 
portant lumber  markets:  aboutl25,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  logs,  etc.,  were  sold  here 
in  1887.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  partic- 
ularize. The  Board  of  Trade  think  that 
the  advantages  of  Louisville  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre  are  sufficiently  empha- 
sized from  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
1887  seventy-three  new  manufacturing 
establisliments,  mainly  from  the  North 
and  East,  were  set  up,  using  a  capital  of 
11,290,500,  and  employing  1621  laborers. 
The  city  has  twenty -two  banks,  which 


had,  July  1,  1887,  $8,200,200  capital,  and 
$19,927,138  deposits.  The  clearings  for 
1887  were  $281,110,402— an  increase  of 
nearly  $50,000,000  over  1886. 

Another  item  which  helps  to  explain 
the  buoyant  feeling  of  Louisville  is  that 
its  population  increased  over  10,000  from 
1886  to  1887,  reaching,  according  to  the 
best  estimate,  177,000  people.  I  should 
have  said  also  that  no  city  in  the  Union 
is  better  served  by  street  railways,  which 
are  so  multiplied  and  arranged  as  to 
"  correspondences"  that  for  one  fare  near- 
ly every  inhabitant  can  ride  within  at 
least  two  blocks  of  his  residence.  In 
these  cars,  as  in  the  railway  cars  of  the 
State,  there  is  the  same  absence  of  dis- 
crimination against  color  that  prevails  in 
Louisiana  and  in  Arkansas.  And  it  is  an 
observation  hopeful,  at  least  to  the  writer, 
of  the  good  time  at  hand  when  all  party 
lines  shall  be  drawn  upon  the  broadest 
national  issues,  that  tliere  seems  to  be  in 
Kentucky  no  social  distinction  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  EXPEDITION. 

TTJ'HEN  Alison  looked  out  next  morn- 
V  T  ing  she  observed  the  boy  Johnny 
engaged  in  raking  smooth  the  gravel- 
path;  and  she  was  pleased  to  see  him  thus 
industriously  occupied,  and  hoped  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  inveterate  indolence 
which  used  to  possess  him.  And  it  seem- 
ed hard  that  just  at  this  moment  three 
graceless  loons,  coming  along  from  the 
town,  should  set  to  work  to  jeer  at  John. 
What  offence,  if  any,  he  had  given  them, 
she  could  not  make  out — partly  because 
her  window  was  shut,  and  partly  because 
the  altercation,  insulting  on  the  one  side 
and  scornful  on  the  other,  was  carried  on 
in  Gaelic.  It  ended  by  the  three  of  them 
making  derisive  gestures  with  their  fin- 
gers, the  further  to  exasperate  Johnny; 
and  then— the  tallest  of  the  lads  having 
picked  up  a  clod  of  earth  and  flung  it  at 
him  by  way  of  playful  farewell — the  idle 
vagabonds  went  on. 

Johnny  regarded  his  retreating  foes 
with  a  gloomy  deliberation.     They  did 


not  wholly  disappear.  Alison  could  see 
them  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  horse-play 
farther  along  the  road;  then  they  went 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  loch,  and  began 
to  throw  stones  at  a  bit  of  floating  wood. 
At  the  same  moment  she  saw  John  put 
aside  his  rake  and  come  back  to  the 
house;  and  as  she  judged  tliat  he  had  re- 
solved to  treat  these  tomfools  with  proper 
contempt,  by  paying  no  more  heed  to 
them,  she  turned  to  look  at  the  beds  of 
yellow  pansies,  and  the  masses  of  orange 
nasturtiums,  and  the  blue  lobelia  borders, 
which  were  all  very  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  morning  sunlight. 

But  presently  Johnny  reappeared;  and 
she  perceived  that  he  had  in  iiis  hand  an 
old  straw  hat.  This  he  left  at  the  gate; 
and  then — with  a  furtive  look  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  enemies — he  stole  across 
the  road,  went  down  the  beach,  picked  up 
a  large  stone,  and  quickly  returned.  He 
then  took  that  battered  old  straw  hat  and 
placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  highway — 
but  with  the  big  stone  carefully  concealed 
inside.  That  done,  he  came  back  to  the 
garden,  shut  the  gate  and  locked  it,  and 
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took  up  a  place  of  observation  beliind  a 
couple  of  fuclisia  bushes,  where  he  could 
see  without  easily  being-  seen. 

Jolniiiy's  dark  and  subtle  anticipations 
proved  correct — liis  enemies  were  not  go- 
ing far  ;  very  soon  they  were  perceived  to 
be  returning  along  the  road, with  all  kinds 
of  gambolling  and  boisterous  nonsense. 
But  no  sooner  did  they  notice  the  old 
hat  lying  there  than  they  simultaneously 
made  a  rush  for  it,  struggling  and  haul- 
ing at  each  other  as  to  which  should  have 
the  first  kick.  By  this  time  Johnny  had 
thrown  himself  prone  on  his  face,  just 
behind  the  little  parapet  of  stone  support- 
ing the  railings  which  were  the  garden 
frontage,  where  also  was  a  row  of  fuchsia 
bushes.  He  could  hear,  but  he  could  not 
see;  neither  could  he  be  seen — except  by 
Alison,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  whole 
performance.  It  was  the  tallest  of  tlie 
lads  —  he  who  had  thrown  the  clod  of 
earth  at  Johnny — who  managed  to  shake 
off  his  two  companions  and  secure  the 
coveted  first  kick.  He  came  on  with  a 
rush;  then  there  was  a  crack!  but  instead 
of  the  tattered  hat  flying  into  the  air,  be- 
hold! a  big  stone  rolled  away  along  the 
road,  while  the  enraged  and  astonished 
youth  caught  up  his  leg  with  both  hands, 
and  clinched  his  teeth  outside  his  under- 
lip  in  a  manner  betokening  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction. Even  through  the  shut  win- 
dow Alison  could  hear  the  roars  of  deri- 
sion set  up  by  his  companions;  and  she 
could  see  that  Johnny,  lying  snug  behind 
the  fuchsia  bushes, was  entirely  convulsed 
with  fiendish  laughter,  rolling  and  shak- 
ing, and  digging  his  elbows  into  the 
ground.  The  injured  youth  outside  re- 
garded the  house  and  its  surroundings 
with  malevolent  and  vindictive  eyes;  but 
of  course  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
He  even  limped  painfully  up  to  the  gate 
and  shook  it;  and  it  might  have  gone 
hai'd  with  Master  John  if  he  had  been  dis- 
covered; but  the  gate  was  locked.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  that  lamed  and  sa- 
bered young  man  but  to  hobble  away  back 
to  Fort  Will^iam — no  doubt  delighting  his 
companions  with  his  contortions  of  pain 
and  his  curses  and  vows  of  vengeance. 

But  there  was  harder  work  than  gravel- 
raking  in  store  for  Master  Johnny  that 
day.  The  three  cousins  liad  planned  an 
expedition  to  a  little  lake  far  away  among 
the  hills — Flora  desirous  of  getting  some 
water-lilies,  and  Hugh  -looking  forward  to 
an  hour  or  two's  fiy-fishing;  while  upon 


Johnny  devolved  the  double  task  of  car- 
rying the  luncheon  basket  and  rowing  the 
boat.  Alison  wanted  Aunt  Gilchrist  to 
accompany  them  ;  but  the  wild  escapades 
which  the  little  dame  had  been  promising 
herself  were  being  postponed  from  day  to 
day,  through  some  uneasy  suspicion  that 
Periphery  was  merely  asleep  with  one  eye 
open.  Aunt  Gilchrist  went  with  them  as 
far  as  they  could  drive;  then  the  wagon- 
ette set  out  for  home  again,  carrying  her 
with  it;  and  the  three  cousins  were  left 
to  climb  the  hill  toward  this  solitary  tarn, 
the  faithful  Johnny  struggling  manfully 
upward  with  the  luncheon  basket  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  morning  v/as  singularly  bright  and 
breezy — indeed,  Flora  was  much  surer  of 
getting  her  water-lilies  than  Hugh  was  of 
getting  any  fly-fishing,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  there  was  an  abundant 
sunlight  everywhere.  When  at  last  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  little  loch  there  was 
a  picture  before  them  that  would  have 
delighted  the  eye  of  anybody  but  an  an- 
gler. Set  in  a  cup  of  the  hills,  this  small 
tarn  was  surrounded  by  soft  green  slopes, 
some  of  tli^m  covered  with  birch  and 
some  with  bracken ;  while  along  the  shore 
ran  a  circle  of  tall  rushes  that  were  bend- 
ing and  swaying  in  successive  waves;  and 
then  another  belt  of  water-lilies,  whose 
broad  leaves  were  all  lifting  and  flapping 
in  the  wind,  while  the  big  white  stars  of 
flowers  moved  slowly  hither  and  thither. 
For  there  was  a  brisk  gale  blowing,  and 
the  water  of  the  lake,  naturally  of  a  deep 
brown, was  driven  into  a  rich  purple-blue, 
that  became  quite  ruddy  in  the  shallows. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  restless  change 
and  movement — a  universal  shimmering 
and  rustling— the  fierce  gusts  striking 
down  on  the  marshy  banks  where  the 
sand-brown  grass,  the  tall  loosestrife,  and 
the  meadowsweet  bent  before  the  blast, 
and  then  widening  out  upon  the  racing 
and  hurrying  waves  that  dashed  with  a 
fringe  of  white  along  the  leeward  shore. 
It  was  all  very  bright  and  beautiful,  no 
doubt — the  keen  blue  sky  overhead,  the 
brilliant  sunlight,  the  purple  loch  amid 
those  fair  green  slopes;  but  there  was  not 
much  prospect  of  fly-fishing. 

In  the  mean  time  Johnny  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  other  end  of  the  loch  to  bring 
across  the  boat;  and  a  fine  sight  it  was  to 
see  him  trying  to  drive  that  heavy  craft 
against  wind  and  water.  For  a  space  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  were  making  prog- 
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ress;  then  one  of  those  black  squalls 
would  strike  down,  tearing  the  racing 
waves  along"  with  it,  and  Johnny  would 
come  to  a  sudden  standstill,  even  when  he 
was  not  carried  to  leeward. 

"His  laziness  is  having  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  this  time,"  Hugh  said,  grim- 
ly, as  he  watched  the  spray  springing 
white  at  the  bows  of  the  slow-laboring 
boat. 

"Then  why  don't  you  call  to  him  to 
put  back,  and  you  could  go  and  help 
him  ?"  Alison  naturally  asked. 

"That  would  be  no  use;  only  one  can 
pull  in  that  boat,"  was  the  answer.  "But 
a  dose  of  hard  work  does  Johnny  a  power 
of  good.  He  thinks  over  it  for  days  after, 
and  that  leaves  him  less  time  for  plotting 
mischief." 

Nevertheless,  the  lad  John  had  a  heavy 
pair  of  shoulders,  and  eventually  he  man- 
aged to  bring  the  boat  along  to  the  broad 
bed  of  water-lilies,  through  which  he  had 
to  force  it  by  using  one  of  the  oars  as  a 
pole.  When  at  last  he  had  got  the  bow 
securely  jammed  into  the  soft  bank,  he 
stepped  ashore. 

"Well,  Johnny,  is  there  any  wind  out 
there?"  Hugh  asked  of  him,  in  playful 
fashion. 

Johnny  ruefully  looked  at  the  palms  of 
his  hands. 

"  If  there  wass  mich  more  o'  this,"  said 
he,  "I  think  I  would  need  to  go  to  the 
smiddy,  and  ask  them  to  mek  me  a  pair  of 
iron  hands." 

"  Why,  man,  it's  fine  exercise  for  you," 
his  master  said. 

"I  do  not  know  about  that,"  said  John, 
regarding  with  a  kind  of  sullen  reproach 
the  farther  end  of  the  loch  and  the  lash- 
ing waves;  "  but  I  know  this,  that  if  you 
wass  down  yonder  you  would  think  the 
Duffle  himself  was  in  the  water,  and  try- 
ing to  drive  the  boat  ashore." 

Indeed,  from  the  comparative  calm  that 
prevailed  here  among  the  rushes  and  lil- 
ies it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  judge 
of  the  force  of  wind  and  water  farther  out 
— as  the  three  cousins  were  presently  to 
discover.  For  as  soon  as  Hugh  had  got 
his  tackle  ready  they  all  embarked,  and 
slowly  pushed  their  way  through  the  tan- 
gled mass  of  stems  and  broad  leaves. 
This  was  all  very  well,  and  Hugh  had 
even  begun  to  cast,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  boat  was  beginning  to  drift  down  the 
loch  with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  As  they 
had  neither  an  anchor  nor  a  bit  of  rope. 


their  only  resource  was  to  get  Johnny  to 
pull  against  the  wind;  but  perhaps  John- 
ny's previous  struggle  had  exhausted  him  ; 
or  perhaps  he  was  beginning  to  think  he 
had  had  enough  of  this  useless  labor ;  any- 
how, the  boat  kept  drifting  over  Hugh's 
flies,  which  he  could  only  recover  in  a 
helpless  manner. 

"Pull  harder,  Johnny!"  the  impatient 
fisherman  cried.  ' '  Don't  let  the  boat  drift 
so  fast." 

Thei'eupon  John  made  a  further  pre- 
tence of  pulling  very  hard  indeed;  but 
still  the  boat  was  careering  down  the 
wind,  andgetting  momentarily  into  rough- 
er water. 

"  How  do  you  like  this,  John  ?"  Alison 
inquired,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"I  wish  I  wass  in  my  bed  sleeping," 
Johnny  answered,  gloomily,  as  he  labored 
away  at  the  cumbrous  oars. 

"Sleeping  in  the  middle  of  the  day?" 
she  asked. 

"Well,  sleeping  is  better  for  you  than 
rowing,  at  any  time,"  he  answered,  sul- 
lenly. 

But  perhaps  this  discontent  of  John's 
was  in  a  measure  affected — just  as  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  pretence  about  his  hard 
rowing — for  presently  he  was  heard  to  say : 

"Cosh,  I  think  this  is  the  loch  where 
the  Duffle  comes  up  to  get  a  drink ;  and 
when  he  finds  a  boat  on  it,  he's  angry, 
and  he  shoves  her  about  below.  I  would 
need  a  pair  of  iron  shoulders  as  well  as 
iron  hands  to  pull  a  boat  on  this  loch !" 

Whatever  the  matter  was,  it  was  clear 
that  Johnny  could  not  hold  his  own 
against  the  gale;  fishing  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  they  had  only  now  to  con- 
sider where  they  could  let  themselves  be 
driven  ashore  without  getting  wet  with 
spray.  Fortunately  they  espied  a  little 
bay  that  was  partly  sheltered  by  its  abun- 
dance of  rushes;  and  here  the  boat  was 
run  in  out  of  the  tempest,  and  securely 
fastened  to  the  bank.  Hugh  took  out  his 
fly-book,  and  began  to  go  over  the  leaves 
in  idle  thought;  the  girls  went  away  to 
gather  an  armful  of  meadowsweet  for 
home  decoration;  and  John,  sitting  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  morosely  gazed 
out  upon  the  loch  that  had  given  him 
such  a  dose  of  hard  work,  and  all  for  no- 
thing. 

Presently  Flora  called  aloud, 
"Hugh,  isn't  that  Ludovick  away  over 
yonder  ?" 

They  could  make  out  the  figure  of  some 
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one  crossing  a  distant  bracken -covered 
ridge. 

"Very  likely,"  was  the  answer. 

Flora  turned  to  Alison  with  an  air  of 
studied  indifference. 

"I  think  it  very  likely  too.  He  knew 
we  were  coming  to  this  locli  to-day.  And 
somehow  all  our  expeditions  get  misman- 
aged when  Ludovick  isn't  with  us.  You'll 
see  he'll  be  able  to  do  something  for  us." 

Alison  heard,  but  did  not  answer;  she 
was  a  little  tremulous  and  breathless;  she 
dared  not  raise  her  eyes.  And  yet  this 
w^as  not  fear  that  filled  her  heart — not  fear 
at  all,  but  rather  a  kind  of  gladness  and 
joyful  anticipation.  With  all  this  brill- 
iant, blowing  day  around  her,  with  these 
pleasant  companions,  and  with  Ludovick 
himself  coming  in  this  casual  fashion  to 
see  what  they  were  after,  there  seemed 
no  occasion  for  any  hesitating  doubts  or 
fears.  She  was  ready  to  welcome  him ; 
she  hoped  he  would  think  her  welcome  of 
him  friendly.  And  if  she  did  not  care  to 
watch  that  solitary  figure  coming  across 
the  slopes  of  heather  and  bracken  (for 
Flora  was  standing  by),  she  seemed  to 
know  well  enough  that  this  w^as  Captain 
Ludovick,  and  that  presently  the  little 
party  of  four  would  be  together  again,  just 
as  in  the  olden,  never-to-be-forgotten  days. 

"Yes,  it's  Ludovick;  let's  go  back  to 
the  boat,"  Flora  said;  and  back  to  the 
boat  they  went,  to  deposit  their  wild  flow- 
ers there,  while  the  new-comer's  long, 
swinging  stride  Avas  bringing  him  rapidly 
toward  them. 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Alison?  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  back  again  in  Lochaber," 
he  said,  in  a  very  pleasant  and  friendly 
way ;  but  his  eyes  did  not  rest  on  her  more 
than  a  second;  he  immediately  turned  to 
Hugh  and  Flora. 

A  chill  of  disappointment  struck  home 
to  her  heart.  Was  this  the  long-expect- 
ed meeting,  then  ?  Was  this  his  welcome 
of  her  —  this  couple  of  half -indifferent 
phrases,  and  hardly  a  single  glance  ?  Hq 
had  given  her  no  opportunity  of  showing 
that  she  wished  to  be  kind  to  him — that 
she  had  no  fear  now — that  she  claimed 
the  friendship  he  had  promised,  ^e  was 
talking  to  Hugh  ;  and  Hugh  was  explain- 
ing that  Johnny  could  not  hold  the  boat 
against  the  wind,  so  that  the  fishing  had 
scarcely  been  tried. 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  Macdonell  said, 
promptly,  "I'll  pull  the  boat  for  you.  I 
don't  know  that  it  will  be  of  much  use  - 


the  fish  won't  rise  in  squally  weather  like 
this.  However,  you  may  as  well  try  it, 
now  you're  here;  and  if  you  put  on  a  big 
fly,  we'll  troll  up  the  middle  of  the  loch, 
and  then  you  can  put  on  your  other  flies 
again,  and  we'll  drift  down  the  side." 

"But,  Ludovick,"  said  Flora,  "Alison 
and  I  may  as  well  stop  ashore,  and  there'll 
be  less  weight  in  the  boat." 

"Not  at  all !"  he  protested.  "  You  come 
and  see  the  fun— you  never  know  what 
may  happen.  But  Johnny  can  stop 
ashore." 

"Johnny  will  not  be  sorry,"  said  Miss 
Flora,  with  a  ]Dleasant  smile. 

"No, I  will  not  be  sorry,"  Johnny  said, 
mostly  to  himself,  in  answer  to  her  sar- 
casm— and  he  was  sullenly  looking  out 
on  the  dark  and  driven  water.  "  It  is  no 
use  trying  the  fishing.  The  Duffle  is  in 
that  loch,  and  the  fish  are  all  aweh  hom." 

Despite  ihh  evil  augury,  the  four  com- 
panions got  into  the  boat,  and  presently 
they  were  making  their  way  through  the 
rushes  out  into  the  open  loch.  And  very 
soon  it  appeared  that  this  new  gillie  was 
of  a  much  more  powerful  build  than  his 
predecessor,^hough  he  seemed  to  set  about 
his  self-imposed  duties  in  a  very  free  and 
easy  manner.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
waves  were  striking  heavily  at  the  bows, 
and  that  those  black  squalls  came  whirl- 
ing along  every  minute  or  two,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  a  fairly  steady  way  on  the 
boat,  and  apparently  without  much  trou- 
ble to  himself;  and  if  they  could  not  in- 
duce a  fish  to  follow  the  trailing  fly,  at 
least  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  the 
head  of  the  loch,  where  the  drifting  w^as 
to  begin.  And  in  this  drifting,  too,  it 
seemed  quite  easy  for  him  to  hold  the 
boat  just  as  he  wished,  so  that  Hugh  in- 
dustriously fished  all  down  the  one  side 
of  the  loch — not  casting,  but  merely  lift- 
ing the  flies  so  that  the  wind  carried  them 
out.  But  their  conjoint  labor  was  of  no 
avail.  The  trout  would  not  rise.  The 
squalls  and  heavy  water  had  frightened 
them,  and  they  had  gone  below,  or  into 
the  safety  of  the  reeds.  So  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  run  the  boat  once  more 
into  that  sheltered  little  bay — and  to  get 
forth  the  luncheon  basket. 

Now  this  ought  to  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  luncheon  party,  in  this  snug  re- 
treat; and  Flora  and*  Hugh  were  merry 
enough ;  but  Alison  could  not  help  being 
a  little  surprised  and  hurt  by  the  distant 
courtesy  with  which  Captain  Ludovick 
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appeared  to  treat  lier.  Sbe  felt  that  she 
was  not  on  the  same  footing  with  him  as 
were  Flora  and  Hugh.  All  his  laughing 
stories  were  told  to  them.  He  rarely  ad- 
dressed her,  except  when  civility  demand- 
ed; still  more  rarely  did  their  eyes  meet. 
Did  he  want  to  punish  her,  then,  for  her 
refusal  ?  Or  did  this  coldness  arise  from 
an  excess  of  courtesy — from  his  determi- 
nation that  no  revival  of  his  former  at- 
tentions should  embarrass  her  ?  Any- 
how, it  seemed  hard  that  she  should  be 
thus  left  out,  in  however  indefinable  a 
way. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  an  incident 
occurred  that  for  a  time  at  least  interrupt- 
ed these  strained  and  formal  relations. 
Having  v/aited  in  vain  for  the  wind  to 
lessen,  they  thought  they  would  give  the 
loch  one  more  trial  before  going  home; 
and,  as  before,  Ludovick  Macdonell  offer- 
ed his  services  as  gillie.  They  had  got 
up  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  were  drift- 
ing down  before  the  squally  breeze,  when 
Hug]],  noticing  that  his  flies  had  not  fall- 
en quite  straiglit,  unthinkingly  twitched 
them  out  of  the  water  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary cast  over  his  shoulder.  To  have 
done  this  successfully,  with  these  heavy 
gusts  blowing,  would  have  demanded 
some  little  exercise  of  strength,  and  also 
of  dexterity;  but,  as  it  was,  this  careless 
backward  cast  did  not  get  the  line  out  at 
all — in  fact,  it  was  blown  down  in  a  heap 
upon  the  boat  and  its  occupants.  At  the 
same  instant  Alison  uttered  a  brief  quick 
cry  of  pain;  instinctively  she  covered  her 
eye  with  her  hand  ;  and  Hugh,  wheeling 
round  in  dismay,  perceived  where  one  of 
his  flies  had  caught.  His  face  turned 
deadly  white — far  whiter  than  hers,  in- 
deed— and  he  was  quite  paralyzed  with 
fear ;  it  was  Ludovick  Macdonell  who 
took  Alison's  hand  and  gently  removed  it. 

"  You  must  let  me  look,"  he  said  to  her, 
and  he  held  her  hand  lest  she  should  put 
it  back.  To  his  great  relief  he  found  that 
the  hook  had  not  entered  the  eye;  but  it 
had  caught  the  edge  of  the  under  eyelid, 
and  was  lightly  fixed  there. 

"  Tell  Hugh  not  to  mind,"  was  the  first 
thing  she  said — as  if  she  were  already 
blind,  and  speaking  of  some  distant  per- 
son whom  she  could  not  see. 

"  But  you  needn't  be  frightened,  Ali- 
son," Ludovick  said  to  her,  with  eager 
assurance,  though  he  himself  was  in  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  what  should  be 
done.     "The  hook  is  not  in  your  eye;  it 


has  only  caught  the  eyelid.  Hugh,  have 
you  got  a  pair  of  scissors  in  your  fly- 
book  ?" 

It  was  with  trembling  fingers  that  the 
wretched  lad  got  out  the  paii'  of  scissors 
and  handed  them  to  Macdonell,  who,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  snij^ped  the  casting- 
line  close  to  the  fly.    Then  he  said  to  her: 

"Look  here,  Alison,  I  believe  I  could 
take  it  out  myself,  now,  and  without 
hurting  you  much,  if  you  cared  to  run 
the  risk;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  safer  to 
wait  until  we  get  back  to  Fort  William, 
and  then  the  Doctor  can  make  certain  of 
it." 

"  I  w^ould  rather  you  would  take  it  out," 
she  said,  calmly  enough. 

"No,  Alison,  no!"  Flora  entreated. 
"Don't  run  any  risk!  Wait  till  we  get 
home." 

"It  would  be  safer,"  Captain  Ludovick 
said — but  he  was  still  addressing  Alison, 
"except  for  this — that  the  hook  might 
work  itself  farther  in." 

"  I  would  like  you  to  take  it  out  now, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind,"  she  said  to  him, 
simply. 

"Well,  if  you  like  to  trust  me — but  it 
will  hurt  a  little,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  mind  that,"  she  answered. 

And  still  he  hesitated ;  for  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  responsibility;  besides,  he  did 
not  know  how  much  pain  he  might  inflict 
— and  how  much  more  glad  would  he 
have  borne  it  himself ! 

"  I  would  rather  cut  it  out  of  my  own 
finger,"  he  said,  "even  if  it  was  in  both 
barb  and  shank.  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
won't  draw  back  your  head  when  you 
find  me  take  hold  of  the  hook  ?" 

"I  shall  not  move." 

For  safety's  sake  he  put  one  hand  on 
her  shoulder;  but  she  was  firm  enough; 
she  did  not  flinch  a  hair's-breadth,  even 
when  she  felt  him  cautiously  take  hold  of 
the  hook. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Alison  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Quite  ?" 

"Quite." 

Then  there  was  a  quick  little  jerk.  She 
uttered  no  cry;  she  merely  kept  her  eyes 
closed  until  Flora  called  to  her,  joyously: 

"Alison,  it's  all  right!  Ludovick  has 
got  it  out — it's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?" 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes,  which  were 
moist  with  the  pain  caused  by  that  sudden 
twitch ;  but  even  through  these  involun- 
tary tears  she  could  smile  her  thanks  to 
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the  operator — and  her  eyes  were  expres- 
sive enough  when  she  cliose. 

"  I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you  much,"  said 
he,  "but  really  it  was  better  to  get  it  out 
at  once ;  you  have  no  idea  how  horrid  a 
thing  it  is  to  cut  a  hook  out,  when  once 
the  barb  has  got  right  in.  Take  your 
handkerchief  now,  Alison,  and  dip  it  in 
tlie  water,  and  bathe  your  eye  a  little. 
Why,  there's  hardly  a  speck — just  the 
smallest  bit  of  skin  torn  away.  I  wish  I 
had  a  looking-glass  of  some  kind." 
"  Why  ?"  she  asked. 
He  smiled  a  little — indeed,  he  seemed 
quite  gratified  over  the  success  of  his  ex- 
periment, and  was  talking  at  random  and 
carelessly  now. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way:  I  was  living 
in  a  rather  dilapidated  shooting-lodge  up 
in  Ross-shire,  and  one  evening  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  kitchen  fell  in.  There  was  a 
mighty  noise,  and  of  course  we  all  rushed 
to  the  place,  and  there  we  found  that  the 
plaster  had  knocked  down  a  young  ser- 
vant-girl who  happened  to  be  there,  and 
she  was  lying  senseless — though  it  turned 
out  she  was  more  frightened  than  hurt. 
I  noticed  this,  though,  that  when  every- 
thing was  being  done  to  reassure  the  un- 
fortunate creature  after  she  came  to,  the 
old  house-keeper  did  best  of  all — she  ran 
away  and  got  a  hand-glass,  and  made  the 
girl  look  in  it  to  convince  herself  that  she 
was  not  disfigured  in  any  w^ay.  I  thought 
the  old  woman  had  some  knowledge  of 
human  nature." 

"  Then  I  will  be  your  hand-glass,  Ali- 
son," Flora  cried,  quite  joyfully.  "And 
I  declare  to  you  that  there's  nothing  but 
a  small  pink  scratch — oh,  hardly  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head.  Disfigurement  ?  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  And  you're  looking 
just  as  nice  and  trim  and  provoking! y  neat 
as  ever,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you." 

Alison  laughed  a  little;  but  there  was 
still  gratitude  in  her  eyes  as  she  obeyed 
Ludovick's  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
wet  handkerchief. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  fishing,  or  at- 
tempted fishing — indeed,  the  boat  had 
meanwhile  drifted  down  and  imbedded  it- 
self in  a  mass  of  water-lilies;  so  the^  got 
ashore  and  prepared  for  their  march  down 
through  the  hills  to  the  spot  where  the 
wagonette  was  awaiting  them.  Hugh 
was  deeply  mortified  and  apologetic; 
again  and  again  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, upbraiding  his  own  stu])idit3%  until 
Alison  had  seriously  to  ask  him  what  it 


was  she  had  suffered.  But  he  was  not- to 
be  comforted,  and  when  everything  was 
ready  he  walked  oflP  by  himself,  and  would 
have  gone  on  by  himself,  only  that  Flora 
hastened  to  overtake  him,  and  give  him  of 
her  sisterly  sympathy  and  remonstrance. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was 
that  Captain  Ludovickand  Alison  brought 
up  the  rear  by  themselves,  for  the  boy 
John  had  gone  forward  some  time  before 
with  the  luncheon  basket. 

And  then  Alison  took  heart  of  grace. 

"I  don't  think  you  were  very  friendly 
with  me  this  morning,"  she  said,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

He  seemed  a  little  surprised. 

"I  hope  I  was  not  unfriendly,"  he  said. 
"But — but  I  thought  it  was  better  that  I 
should  let  you  understand  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  harass  you — or — or  vex  you." 

"  You  promised  that  we  were  to  be  firm 
and  fast  friends, "  she  said,  a  little  proudly. 

"Yes?"  he  said, 

"And  yet  you  called  me  'Miss  Alison' 
all  the  morning — until  you  had  to  take 
the  hook  out  of  my  eyelid,"  she  continued, 
with  growing  .confidence — for  it  seemed 
so  easy  and  imtural  to  talk  to  him  here; 
she  was  quite  resolved  on  having  a 
thorough  understanding  with  him,  if  he 
wished  it  also. 

"Do  you  think  I  like  to  call  you  '  Miss' 
Alison?"  he  responded.  "No,  I  don't. 
I  think  of  you  as  Alison,  and  I  suppose  I 
might  as  well  say  it.  But  I  did  not  wish 
to  embari'ass  you." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  embarrass  me  by 
calling  me  Alison,"  she  said,  as  they  walk- 
ed on  together. 

"It  will  be  a  great  deal  more  pleasant 
for  me,"  he  made  answer  again.  "  Mind 
you,  I  want  to  be  to  you,  now  and  always, 
just  what  you  wish  me  to  be.  You  gave 
rne  your  last  word,  and  I  accepted  it ;  and 
my  mouth  is  shut— until — well,  I  am  not 
going  to  risk  anything  by  speaking.  Let 
our  friendship  be  as  close  and  firm  and 
fast  as  it  can  be.  But  I  wonder  if  you 
would  be  ofi:'ended,  Alison,  if  I  told  you 
something  about  yourself  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his  bravely. 

"Offended  ?    I  am  sure  no^,"  she  said. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  Avitli  a  trace  of 
shyness  that  rather  became  him,  "  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  you  are  a  far  more  hu- 
man kind  of  a  being  wiien  you  are  in  the 
Highlands;  and  sometimes  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  what  might  happen  if  only 
you  were  always  living  among  us." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PRINCESS  DEIRDRI. 

That,  at  all  events,  she  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  being  up  in  these  regions 
was  very  well  known  to  herself;  for 
whether  it  was  the  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
or  the  cheerful  society  and  constant  occu- 
pation, or  the  delight  of  looking  at  the 
beautiful  things  surrounding  her,  or  all  of 
these  combined,  certain  it  is  that  all  the 
day  long  a  sort  of  elation  seemed  to  thrill 
through  her  to  the  very  finger-tips.  Ev- 
ery moment  was  full  of  life.  Even  when 
she  was  away  alone — up  among  the  hills 
whither  she  used  to  climb  in  order  to  have 
a  view  of  the  wider  waters  in  the  south 
— there  was  no  sadness  in  her  mind,  but 
rather  a  sense  of  jubilation,  and  thankful- 
ness, and  content  with  all  the  world.  The 
wildest  da^^s  of  gloom,  so  far  from  having 
any  terror  for  her,  exercised  over  her  a 
singular  fascination;  she  rejoiced  in  the 
foreboding  of  the  storm;  she  welcomed 
the  coming  of  this  terrible  unknown  thing 
that  darkened  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
For  what  might  not  these  sombre  moun- 
tains bring  forth — the  great  masses  of 
them  in  communion  with  the  lowering 
clouds,  and  here  and  there  retreating  be- 
hind a  mystic  veil  of  rain?  The  driven 
sea — its  lurid  green  broken  by  white  flash- 
es of  foam — and  the  wind  that  tore  by  her 
in  sudden  gusts  and  squalls  seemed  awful 
and  threatening;  and  yet  she  had  no  fear 
of  them ;  rather  they  made  her  strong  to 
withstand,  and  defiant,  and  even  proud  of 
their  angry  and  vengeful  look.  Then, 
sometimes,  a  soft  sun-touched  hill-side 
would  slowly  emerge  from  behind  those 
gray  mists  of  showei'S,  and  a  rainbow 
would  declare  itself  against  the  purple 
masses  of  the  clouds;  and  here  and  there 
the  running  sea  would  be  struck  a  vivid 
green  by  following  shafts  of  light.  And 
then  all  this  changing  phantasmagoria 
was  quite  near  to  her;  not  remote  and 
passively  picturesque  like  the  views  of 
Switzerland  she  had  seen,  but  quite  close 
around  her,  and  she  part  of  them,  and 
mysteriously  associated  with  them,  a  child 
of  the  universe  like  themselves.  No, 
even  in  these  wild  days  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest she  had  no  fear;  these  winds  and 
clouds  and  sun-swept  seas  were  friendly 
things;  she  loved  to  be  alone  with  them, 
and  listen  to  their  strange,  uncertain 
voices.  Sometimes  she  wondered  whether 
they  understood  her,  and  her  presence 


there,  any  better  than  she  understood 
them. 

And  the  glooms  and  terrors  and  anx- 
ious perplexities  of  Kirk  o'  Shields  ?  She 
had  foi'gotten  them.  She  had  forgotten 
that  Ludovick  Macdonell  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  dangerous  person,  in  league 
with  priests  and  persecutors,  a  worshipper 
of  the  scarlet  woman,  the  woman  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  She  was 
too  light-hearted  and  busy  to  think  of 
such  things;  the  present  moment  was 
full  of  gladness  and  occupation;  when 
she  looked  in  his  face,  and  met  his  frank 
and  pleasant  smile,  she  did  not  remember 
anything  about  the  scarlet  woman  and 
the  beast  that  came  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit.  When  he  was  walking  by  her  side 
along  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnlie,  or  tell- 
ing her  stories  in  the  stern  of  Hugh's 
lug-sail  boat,  or  giving  her  a  hand  at  the 
steep  places  of  the  hill-side,  why,  he  was 
just  Ludovick!  and  she  did  not  bother 
her  head  about  anything  else.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  the  companionship  of 
these  two  had  become  a  very  pronounced 
and  notorious  thing.  They  made  no 
kind  of  concealment  about  it  — Alison 
least  of  all.  They  were  continually  to- 
gether, during  the  long  walks  and  drives, 
when  they  went  on  sailing  expeditions, 
as  they  sat  in  the  garden  on  these  clear 
and  still  summer  ev^enings,  or  went  in- 
doors to  see  how  that  mild  game  of  poker 
was  going  on.  He  did  not  address  him- 
self much  to  her,  nor  she  to  him  ;  but 
somehow  they  were  never  very  far  away 
from  each  other;  and  they  seemed  entire- 
ly satisfied  ^vith  this  half-silent  comrade- 
ship. It  was  "Alison"  and  "Ludovick" 
now;  they  were  as  belonging  to  the  onB 
family,  along  with  Flora  and  Hugli;  and 
the  various  excuses  that  Captain  Ludo- 
vick made  for  coming  over  from  Oyre 
and  planning  new  excursions  were  simply 
innumerable,  while  even  during  his  brief 
absences  there  was  always  some  reminder 
of  his  existence  and  of  his  remembrance 
making  its  way  to  the  house  in  which 
Alison  lived. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  extraordinary 
state  of  afiPairs.  But  for  the  name  of  the 
thing,  they  were  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance conducting  themselves  precisely  as 
a  pair  of  aflRanced  lovers,  and  that  with- 
out any  concealment  or  embarrassment. 
Nominally  they  were  merely  friends,  of 
course;  but  this  friendship  that  Alison 
had  boldly  claimed,  and  that  Captain  Lu- 
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dovick  was  in  no  wise  inclined  to  with- 
hold, seemed  to  be  of  an  extremely  de- 
voted and  exclusive  kind.  And  not  only 
did  the  other  members  of  the  household 
tacitly  acquiesce  in  these  relations,  but 
Aunt  Gilchrist  in  especial  looked  on  with 
open  approval.  She  no  longer  appeared 
to  regard  Captain  Macdonell  as  a  possible 
fortune-hunter.  The  fact  is,  she  had  in- 
dignantly resented  the  insolence,  as  she 
deemed  it,  of  the  Cowan  family  in  en- 
deavoring to  carry  away  her  ward,  her 
especial  charge,  to  marry  her  to  that  poor 
voiceless  probationer;  and  she  had  given 
everybody  to  understand  that  she,  Jane 
Gilchrist,  meant  to  put  her  foot  down 
upon  that  little  scheme.  She  intimated 
plainly  enough  that  she  had  already 
made  some  kind  of  settlement  upon  Ali- 
son, and  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  allowing  any  portion  of  her 
money  to  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  "  stickit  minister." 

"No,  no,  Alison,  my  dear,"  the  old 
dame  said,  openly.  "I'm  a  wilful  wo- 
man when  I  take  anything  into  my  head, 
and  I  tell  ye  I'm  ready  to  defy  the  whole 
o'  that  congregation  —  elders,  deacons, 
precentors,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  !" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Gilchrist,"  Alison  said, 
with  a  smile,  "it's  easy  to  defy  them 
when  you  don't  live  among  them." 

"Ay,  is  that  it  ?"  the  old  lady  said,  with 
a  sharp  look.  "Are  ye  feared  to  go  back  ? 
Well,  just  tell  them  that  I'll  maybe  not 
let  ye  go  back.  Tell  them  I've  bought  ye 
f(^r  my  own.  You're  nothing  but  a  white 
slave.  And  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  did 
not  let  ye  marry  at  all." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  get  married, 
aunt,"  said  Alison,  cheerfully;  "I  am 
very  happy  as  I  am." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Aunt  Gilchrist  answered, 
half  to  herself.  "  They  all  say  that !  But 
it's  wonderful  how  quick  they  can  change 
their  mind  when  the  occasion  comes." 

Nothing  further  was  said  just  tlien,  for 
at  this  moment  Captain  Ludovick  hap- 
pened to  make  his  appearance,  driving  up"" 
the  wagonette  that  belonged  to  Gyre. 
They  were  alf  bound  on  an  expedition  into 
the  Braes  of  Lochaber— the  excuse  this 
time  being  that  the  horses  at  Gyre  did  not 
get  nearly  enough  exercise;  and  as  every- 
thing was  ready,  the  whole  of  the  party 
forthwith  took  their  places.  By  rights. 
Aunt  Gilchrist  should  have  been  given 
the  post  of  honor  next  the  driver;  but  as 
she  declared  she  preferred  going  inside,  it 


was  I'emarkable  with  what  equanimity 
Alison,  at  Captain  Ludovick's  suggestion, 
got  up  and  occupied  the  seat  beside  him. 
After  all,  she  was  a  kind  of  sti*anger  and 
guest,  and  no  doubt  Captain  Ludovick 
wanted  to  point  out  to  her  the  objects  of 
interest  along  the  road. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning  for  setting 
out;  the  distant  village  of  Corpach  was 
shining  white  among  its  scattered  trees, 
and  the  little  gray  monument  to  Colonel 
Cameron  of  Fassiefern  could  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly enough  under  the  velvet -soft 
slopes  of  the  hills.  They  drove  out  and 
past  the  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  that 
seemed  to  have  grown  dark  with  tradition 
and  tales  of  strife  and  slaughter;  and  by- 
and-by,  when  they  had  got  away  to  the 
north  of  Ben-Nevis,  they  entered  a  wild 
moorland  country — the  long,  bare  undu- 
lations bounded  by  dark  green  pine  woods, 
and  these  again  leading  the  eye  up  to  the 
loftier  hills,  that  were  all  picturesquely 
dappled  with  sunshine  and  shadow.  This, 
in  truth,  was  rather  a  monotonous  high- 
way— its  chief  feature  being  the  road-side 
cairns  of  stones  built  up  where  a  funeral 
procession  h;g,d  rested  the  coffin  on  their 
way  ib  the  church-yard  in  the  lonely 
glen;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of 
these  rude  memorials  that  induced  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  to  tell  his  companion  the 
sad  story  of  Princess  Deirdri,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  linger  in  that  of  the  vit- 
rified fort,  Dundearduil,  in  Glen  Nevis. 
The  beautiful  Irish  princess,  as  some  may 
care  to  know,  was  beloved  of  King  Con- 
naclier  of  Ulster,  but  she  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him,  seeing  that  he  was 
old  and  ugly,  red-haired  and  squint-eyed, 
whereupon  Connacher  shut  her  up  in 
])rison.  But  there  were  three  young  men, 
nephews  of  the  king,  who  were  sorry  for 
the  captive  princess,  and  they  succeeded 
in  freeing  her,  and  in  escaping  along  with 
a  party  of  followers  across  the  seas  to  the 
western  Highlands,  where  they  settled 
first  of  all  upon  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive. 
Whether  Naos,  one  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  the  Princess  Deirdri  had  been  in  love 
with  each  other  before  they  forsook  their 
native  country  is  not  stated;  however,  in 
this  new  land  they  did  love  each  other, 
and  were  married,  and  lived  in  great  hap- 
piness. After  several  years  the  King  of 
Ulster  professed  to  forgive  them,  and  in- 
vited them  to  go  home  again;  and  the 
Princess  Deirdri  was  against  that,  having 
anxious  forebodings  of  treachery;  but 
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eventually  lliey  persuaded  her  to  go.  It 
was  on  lier  voyage  across  the  seas  that 
she  composed  lier  lament  on  leaving  the 
various  places  where  she  had  heen  so  hap- 
py; and  the  story  tells  how  all  her  com- 
panions were  moved  to  tears  as  she  sang: 

"  Glen  Ei'ive,  0  Glen  Elive, 
TJiere  was  raised  7n//  earliest  home ; 
Beautiful  vwre  its  woods  on  risivg^ 
When  the  sun  fell  on  Glen  Etice  ! 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  Glcnorch}/^  O  Glcnorchy^ 
The  straight  glen  of  smooth  ridges  ; 
No  man  of  his  age  roas  so  joyful 
As  my  Naos  in  GlenovcJiy ! 

*'  Glenmassan^  0  Glenmassan, 
Long  its  grass,  and  fair  its  woodland  glades ; 
All  to  oiirselves  ioas  the  place  of  our  repose 
On  grassy  Livermassan 

Deirdri's  mournful  anticipations  proved 
correct;  Conoacher,  finding  her  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  straightway  slew  her 
husband,  hoping  to  win  her  for  himself ; 
but  the  faithful  princess  did  not  linger 
behind — she  managed  to  borrow  a  knife 
from  a  boatman,  plunged  it  into  lier 
bosom,  and  fell  dead  on  her  husband's 
corpse,  so  that  the  lovers  went  together 
into  lands  still  more  unknown  than  even 
the  far  Glen  Etive  and  Lochaber. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  tale  he 
told  her;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say: 

"I  knew  of  another  Princess  Deirdri, 
though  whenever  I  think  of  her  I  suffer 
a  pretty  sharp  twinge  of  remorse.  This 
is  how  it  was.  I  was  once  at  a  small 
shooting-box  right  away  up  in  the  high- 
est region  of  the  Monaghlea  hills — the 
most  lonely  and  unfrequented  place  you 
could  imagine — and  one  morning  we  were 
up  in  the  corries  driving  the  woods  for 
black  game.  The  beaters  were  just  get- 
ting to  the  end  of  a  drive,  when  a  young 
roebuck  came  flashing  out  of  the  bushes 
and  crossed  me  about  thirty  yards  off; 
it  was  an  easy  shot,  and  I  dropped  him. 
But  the  next  moment  I  began  to  wonder 
at  any  roe-deer  being  so  high  up  in  the 
hills,  for  they  generally  keep  to  the  w^oods 
and  glens  farther  down ;  so  when  the 
keepers  came  along  I  asked  them.  Then 
I  found  out  what  I  had  done.  Quite  ear- 
ly in  the  summer  a  young  buck  and  a 
young  doe  had  come  straying  up  into 
these  wilds,  and  I  suppose  they  liad  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  neighborhood,  for  they  re- 
mained there,  though  none  of  the  rest  of 
the  herd  ever  followed  them.  They  had 
the  whole  place  to  themselves,  and  when 


the  keepers  happened  to  come  on  them 
they  were  always  found,  together,  either 
feeding  about  among  the  rocks  or  lying 
on  the  warm  heather.  This  morning  the 
beaters  had  again  stumbled  on  them ;  but 
the  doe  had  doubled  back  and  escaped ;  it 
was  the  young  buck  that  unfortunately 
came  within  reach  of  my  gun — and  there 
that  idyl  ended.  I  was  mighty  sorry  for 
it,  I  can  tell  you,"  he  continued,  as  they 
were  leisurely  driving  along.  "I've  of- 
ten thought  of  the  fine  time  those  two 
must  have  had  together,  for  it  is  a  very 
pretty  place  up  there — lovely  little  glens, 
and  clear  streams,  and  birch  woods — and 
all  that  summer  they  had  the  whole  dis- 
trict to  themselves.  And  a  very  hand- 
some young  roebuck  he  was,  too;  I've  got 
his  head  mounted  at  Oyre.  But  I've  nev- 
er shot  a  roe-deer  since." 

"And  what  became  of  the  other  one?" 
Alison  asked. 

"Well,  she  was  seen  about  the  woods 
for  some  little  time  after,  and  then  she 
disappeared.  I  suppose  she  went  back  to 
the  herd ;  and  I  sometimes  wonder  wheth- 
er that  Princess  Deirdri  used  to  think  of 
the  happy  days  she  spent  with  her  Naos 
up  in  the  Corrie-nan-Shean.  I  don't  like 
to  think  of  that  idyl  of  the  hills,  but  it  has 
saved  the  life  of  many  a  roebuck  since." 

Now,  the  luckless  young  Irish  princess 
came  into  their  talk  still  once  again  that 
day,  and  in  this  wise.  They  had  di'iven 
away  along  Glen  Spean  (and  it  was  with 
no  little  interest  that  she  regarded  Kep- 
pocli  House,  for  she  had  come  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  Macdonells  of  Kep- 
pocli,  and  their  deeds  of  other  days)  until 
they  came  to  Bridge  of  Roy;  and  as  this 
was  the  end  of  their  drive  they  stopped  at 
the  solitary  little  inn ;  the  horses  were 
taken  out  while  they  went  inside  to  order 
lunch.  But  luncheon  in  the  Highlands 
is  not  supposed  to  be  complete  without 
boiled  potatoes;  and  while  these  were  be- 
ing got  ready,  Captain  Ludovick  and  Ali- 
son went  out  for  a  stroll  about  the  place, 
their  wandering  footsteps  eventually  lead- 
ing them  down  to  the  river.  They  talked 
of  various  things,  but  only  now  and  again, 
for  this  companionship  of  theirs  seemed 
to  suffice  without  any  effort  at  mutual 
entertainment;  and  when  at  length  they 
reached  the  bridge  they  paused  there,  and 
Alison,  the  better  to  look  down  into  the 
rocky  chasm  through  which  the  clear 
brown  water  flowed,  placed  both  arms  on 
the  rude  stone  parapet,  and  bent  her  head 
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over.  Nothing  was  said  foi*  some  time; 
she  was  used  to  silence,  and  content  wnth 
it;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  Ludovick 
was  with  her. 

But  presently  he  took  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  she  did  not  withdraw  it,  as,  in  their 
present  relations,  she  ought  to  have  done. 

"Alison,"  said  he,  "isn't  it  about  time 
to  have  done  with  this  make-believe?" 

She  flushed  quickly,  and  raised  her 
head  a  little  bit,  so  that  she  could  see  his 
face  if  she  chose. 

"What  make-believe?"  she  asked, 
though  she  well  knew. 

"The  pretence  of  being  only  friends," 
he  answered.  "I  love  you;  I  think  you 
love  me:  what  is  the  use  of  hiding  it?" 

"What  is  the  use  of  anything  else?" 
she  said,  rather  wistfully.  Then  she 
raised  her  head  somewhat,  and  spoke  with 
greater  cheerfulness:  "Are  w^e  not  happy 
enough  as  we  are,  Ludovick?" 

"As  we  are!"  he  exclaimed.  "Yes, 
this  is  all  very  well — and  it's  very  plea- 
sant for  us  to  be  continually  together — 
but  don't  you  sometimes  look  forward  a 
little  bit  ?  It's  very  pleasant  for  me  to  be 
seeing  you  nearly  every  day,  and  to  be 
with  you  for  hours  and  hours  at  a  stretch  ; 
but  how  long  will  it  last?  You  will  be 
going  away.  You  won't  be  so  happy 
then,  will  you?  I  shall  not,  I  know. 
And  for  yourself,  Alison,  don't  you  rath- 
er think  you  will  be  like  tlie  Princess 
Deirdri  when  she  was  bidding  good-by  to 
all  the  places  she  had  known ;  and  don't 
you  think  you  will  look  back  more  than 
once  to  the  days  when  you  and  I  were  to- 
gether here  ?  But  there  won't  be  so  much 
hapx^iness  then." 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  sudden  tears; 
she  turned  away  her  head  somewhat. 

"Indeed  I  know  that,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  that  was  rather  uncertain.  "I 
have — gone  through  that  before." 

"Very  w^ell,"said  he,  at  once,  "let  us 
take  the  other  way.  What  is  the  use  of 
concealment  ?  There  is  no  use  in  it  any 
longer.  Let  me  write  this  very  evening  to 
your  father,^ and  I  will  tell  him  that  you 
and  I  mean  to  get  married.  What  can  be 
simpler  than  that?" 

She  suddenly  rose  erect,  and  faced  him 
with  frightened  eyes. 

"Oh  no,  I  couldn't  do  that!"  she  said, 
breathlessly.  "  I  couldn't,  Ludovick! — I 
-I  daren't !" 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  gently.  "Per- 
haps that  is  too  much — too  abrupt.  But 


what  I  want  to  do  is  to  convince  you  that 
you  entirely  exaggerate  the  horror  which 
your  friends  and  relatives  would  exhibit 
if  they  were  told  you  were  going  to  marry, 
a  Catholic.  I  don't  believe  they  would 
show  any  horror  at  all.  It  is  the  Cath- 
olic doctrines  and  ritual  they  hold  in  ab- 
horrence; and  they  would  know  well 
enough  that  neither  would  concern  you 
in  the  least — that  you  need  have  nothing 
to  do  with  either.  Then  your  family 
have  seen  me— they  know  I  haven't  clo- 
ven feet  and  horns — " 

"  I  did  not  tell  them  you  were  a  Catho- 
lic, Ludovick,"  she  said,  rather  ruefully. 

"I  wish  now  you  had,"  he  made  answer. 
"But  never  mind.  Here  is  my  proposal 
now.  Perhaps  making  the  announce- 
ment in  that  way  to  your  father  would 
be  too  abrupt.  But  I  want  to  get  you  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  such  wild 
dismay  as  jon  expect.  Very  well :  write 
to  your  sister  Agnes,  and  tell  her  frankly 
all  about  it.  Con  fide  in  her.  You  will  see 
what  she  says ;  and  I  am  pretty  certain  it 
won't  alarm  you." 

She  looked  up  again  with  more  hope- 
fulness in  liG^j'  eyes. 

"I  thought  of  it  once,  Ludovick,"  she 
said,  rather  shyly. 

"Do  it  now,  then — this  evening,"  said 
he.  "But  then  do  it  the  right  way.  Don't 
put  it  before  her  as  if  it  was  some  vague 
proposition  that  might  as  well  be  dis- 
missed, for  the  better  comfort  of  every- 
body concerned.  Alison,"  he  continued, 
regarding  her,  "you  will  tell  her  that  the 
relationship  between  you  and  me  is  some- 
thing beyond  recall.    It  is  so,  is  it  not  ?" 

He  could  hardly  hear  her  answer. 

"I — I  hope  so,  Ludovick." 

He  grasped  her  hand  more  tightly  than 
ever. 

"Then  let  this  be  the  first  stej),  my 
darling;  and  you  will  see  that  your  fears 
will  vanish  away  one  by  one.  You  have 
courage  enough  for  anything — I  can  see 
it  every  day — and  why  not  for  this  ? 
Come  away  now — yonder  is  Flora  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  waving  a  handkerchief 
for  us.  And  don't  you  forget  to  tell 
everything  quite  frankly  to  your  sister." 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn 
she  looked  up  to  him  with  a  smile. 

"Do  you  know,  Ludovick,"  said  she, 
"that  when  I  am  wi^h  you,  Avhen  I  hear 
you  talking,  I  have  no  fears  at  all !  Ev- 
erything seems  quite  simple  and  easy." 

And  indeed  when  they  had  returned  to 
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tlie  inn,  and  all  of  them  were  seated 
round  the  table  in  the  little  parlor,  no  one 
could  have  imagined  from  her  manner 
that  any  serious  conversation  had  taken 
place  between  these  two  on  Roy  Bridge. 
She  was  quite  animated  and  cheerful; 
and  submitted  to  some  raillery  on  the 
part  of  Aunt  Gilchrist  with  the  greatest 
of  good-humor.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
long  drive  home  she  was  somewhat  silent; 
and  the  moment  she  entered  the  house 
she  went  to  her  own  room,  and  remained 
there  for  a  considerable  time.  And  when 
she  came  out  again  and  desj^atched  John- 
ny to  the  post-office  with  the  letter  she 
had  written,  slie  seemed  restless  and  un- 
easy ;  and  she  even  lingered  about  the 
front  garden,  pretending  to  examine  the 
various  shrubs,  until  he  had  actually  come 
back  again.  But  when  she  had  ascer- 
tained from  him  that  the  letter  had  been 
definitely  and  irretrievably  posted,  her 
countenance  cleared  considerably;  and, 
probably  to  make  light  of  her  previous 
disquietude,  she  casually  asked  John 
whether  he  had  ever  been  to  Bridge  of 
Roy. 

"No,  mem  ;  it's  a  long  well  from  here," 
said  John. 

But  seeing  that  Alison  did  not  imme- 
diately dismiss  him,  Johnny  made  bold 
to  ask  her  if  she  had  been  at  the  burial- 
ground  that  morning  when  they  were  up 
in  the  Braes. 

"What  burial-ground,  Johnny?"  she 
inquired  of  him. 

"Well,  I  am  not  remembering  the 
name  of  it,"  said  Johnny,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "but  it  is  up  in  the  hills 
whateffer,  and  many's  the  time  I  hef 
heard  of  it.  The  old  people  used  to  be 
buried  there  for  years  and  years.  But 
what  I  hef  been  told  is  thus,"  John  con- 
tinued, with  a  demure  twinkle  in  his  eye, 

that  they  were  burying  a  Protestant  in 
that  place,  w^iere  there  wass  none  but 
Catholics  pefore,  and  ever  after  that  at 
night  there  wass  a  terrible  noise  of  clash- 
ing of  swords  and  shields  and  dirks;  and 
ahl  the  people  living  there  were  frighten- 
ed to  go  by  that  way.  Oh,  a  terrible 
noise  it  was;  aiid  when  they  went  to  the 
Free  Church  minister — well,  mebbe  he 
wass  not  believing  the  story,  but  he  could 
do  nothing  at  ahl;  and  the  darker  the 
night  the  more  ahful  the  clashing  and  the 
noise.  Cosh,  I  think  the  Protestant  man 
was  a  ferry  good  fighter,  when  the  whole 
of  them  could  not  put  him  out!  And 


then  it  grew  to  be  so  bad  that  they  had  to 
send  for  a  Catholic  priest ;  and  he  brought 
some  holy-water  with  him,  and  said  the 
prayers  over  the  ground,  and  now  it  is 
ahl  quate  again.  But  I  know  I  would 
not  like  to  be  going  near  that  place  at 
night." 

"Are  you  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic, 
Johnny  ?"  Alison  asked,  with  a  kind  of 
new  interest. 

Johnny  looked  at  her  inquiringly  for  a 
second. 

"  Wliat  will  you  be  for  being  yourself, 
mem  ?"  he  said,  cautiousl}^. 

But  this  return  question  was  a  very 
shocking  thing.  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  this  Laodicean  sought  to  find  out 
what  her  faith  was  merely  that  he  might 
cheerfully  declare  himself  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  and  she  could  not  coun- 
tenance any  such  piece  of  depravity;  so 
she  made  some  excuse  for  breaking  otf  the 
conversation,  and  departed  into  the  house. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  thereafter  that 
she  received  the  answer  to  the  letter  she 
had  sent  to  Kirk  o'  Shields.  Flora  and 
she  had  been  out  driving  with  Aunt  Gil- 
christ until  late  in  the  afternoon  (for  a 
wonder.  Captain  Ludovick  was  not  with 
them — he  had  been  summoned  away  on 
business);  and  when  they  returned  home 
they,  were  met  by  Hugh,  who  declared 
that  he  had  been  working  hard  all  day, 
and  besought  the  two  girls  to  go  out  with 
him  for  a  row  in  the  gig,  for  there  was  a 
clear  evening  light  shining  all  around, 
and  the  loch  was  still.  Flora  good-na- 
turedly acquiesced,  and  so  did  Alison ;  and 
both  of  them  would  have  forthwith  gone 
down  to  the  shore,  but  that  Hugh  hap- 
pened to  say : 

"Oh,  there's  a  letter  for  you,  Alison, 
lying  on  the  lobby  table.  Shall  I  bring 
it  for  you  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  rather  hastily — and 
with  some  color  mounting  to  her  face,  for 
she  gueSvSed  what  this  might  be — "I  will 
get  it  myself.  Will  you  go  down  to  the 
boat.  Flora  ?  I  shall  be  after  you  in  a 
moment." 

So  she  quickly  went  back  through  the 
garden,  entered  the  house,  and  found  the 
letter  lying  there.  Rather  breathlessly 
she  tore  it  open,  and  glanced  rapidly  over 
its  several  pages,  with  a  wonderful  strange 
feeling  rising  and  rising  in  her  heart. 
For  what  was  all  this  ?  Remonstrances  ? 
— reproaches  ? — warnings  of  the  opprobri- 
um she  was  earning  for  herself,  and  the 
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shame  she  was  bringing  on  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her  ?  No;  it  was  far  from 
that;  and  she  read  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing wonder  and  a  joy  that  she  coukl  hard- 
ly have  explained  to  herself.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  was  that  Agnes  did  not  even 
once  refer  to  the  fact  of  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell  being  a  Catholic — though  that  bad 
been  put  prominently  enough  in  Alison's 
letter  to  her.  This  was  all  praise  of  Ludo- 
vick Macdonell  himself;  though  how  Ag- 
nes could  have  discerned  so  many  fine  and 
admirable  qualities  in  him  during  the  brief 
hour  of  his  visit,  her  sister  was  far  too  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  stay  to  inquire.  And 
very  affectionately  did  Agnes  Avrite  of  Al- 
ison herself — quite  unusually  so,  indeed, 
for  people  in  Kirk  o'  Shields  are  reticent 
in  such  matters ;  but  now  there  was  a  con- 
venient distance  separating  them,  and  she 
could  say  things  on  paper  that  probably 
she  would  not  have  said  to  Alison  herself. 
And  not  only  did  the  younger  sister  ap- 
pear extremely  gratified,  and  even  proud, 
that  Alison  was  going  to  marry  the  young 
man  who  had  seemed  to  her  .so  much  of  a 
hero,  but  also  she  said  plainly  that  she 
w^as  glad  the  arrangement  on  which  the 
Cowan  family  counted  was  not  going  to 
be  carried  out.  She  confessed  that  she 
had  always  looked  forward  to  seeing  Ali- 
son a  minister's  wife;  there  was  some- 
thing so  wise  and  gentle  and  thoughtful 
about  her  that  she  would  be  a  great  help 
and  comfort  to  a  congregation ;  but  James 
Cowan  was  not  her  ideal  of  a  young  min- 
ister; moreover,  until  he  got  a  church,  she 
feared  Alison  would  have  been  unhappy 
wiiile  living  at  Corbieslaw.  And  might 
she  write  to  Captain  Macdonell  to  con- 
gratulate him  ?  And  would  he  answer  her 
letter?  She  wanted  to  tell  him  a  good 
deal  about  her  sister  that  perhaps  he  had 
not  discovered  yet.  Of  course,  if  this  was 
to  be  a  secret  in  the  mean  time,  as  Alison 
appeared  to  desire,  then  a  secret  it  should 
be;  but  she  did  not  understand  wliy  there 
was  any  necessity.  And  then  the  letter 
wound  up  with  all  sorts  of  kind  washes 
and  messages:  it  was  about  as  comforting 
an  epistle  as  could  have  been  composed  in 
these  peculiar  circumstances. 

For  many  and  many  a  day  thereafter 
that  happy  evening  lingered  in  Alison's 
memory,  though  she  hardly  knew  how 
she  got  through  the  garden,  and  across  the 
road,  and  down  the  shingle  to  the  boat 
that  was  awaiting  her.  All  the  air  seem- 
ed full  of  music ;  this  was  like  a  love-letter 


that  had  been  sent  her;  all  kinds  of  wist- 
ful fancies  that  had  once  been  discarded 
were  summoned  back  now ;  and  she  wish- 
ed to  say  just  two  words  to  Ludovicl^:,  and 
to  look  into  his  eyes. 

"You  seem  to  have  had  good  new^s, 
Alison,"  said  Flora  to  her,  when  she  had 
got  seated  at  the  tiller,  and  the  two  cous- 
ins were  leisurely  pulling  out  into  the 
loch. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  her  cheeks 
grown  rosy  red,  "I — I  have  had  a  very 
kind  letter — from  Agnes." 

"Oh,  from  Agnes?"  Flora  repeated, 
with  a  glance  of  surprise;  but  she  said 
nothing  further;  and  presently  brother 
and  sister  had  settled  into  their  long  steady 
stroke,  which  seemed  to  afford  them  suffi- 
cient interest  and  occupation. 

As  for  Alison,  she  did  not  care  to  break 
the  gracious  silence  that  was  all  around 
them;  her  heart  was  murmuring  to  her 
of  its  own  happiness  as  they  pulled  along. 
She  did  not  think  of  asking  herself 
whether  there  was  not  something  sus- 
picious in  the  fact  of  Agnes  having  so 
completely  ignored  all  her  references  to 
Captain  Li>dovick  being  a  Catholic,  and 
the  possible  trouble  arising  therefrom; 
she  did  not  reflect  that  her  sister  might, 
out  of  an  extreme  delicacy  and  kindness, 
have  refused,  at  such  a  time,  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  dim  her  tender  hopes. 
No;  she  only  thought  that  she  would  like 
to  show  this  letter  to  Ludovick.  Did  it 
not  confirm  all  his  prognostications? 
Was  it  not  a  fair  beginning  ?  Her  heart 
within  her  said  yes  again  and  again,  with 
an  exceeding  comfort  and  joy. 

Moreover,  she  had  plenty  of  time  to 
weave  these  fond  fancies;  for  the  two 
cousins,  as  they  worked  away  at  the  oars, 
were  humming  together  snatches  of  Gaelic 
airs  that  did  not  interfere  with  her.  It 
was  a  beautiful  evening,  now  that  the  sun 
had  sunk  behind  the  western  hills:  just 
above  the  lofty  peaks  the  sky  was  of  the 
clearest  gold,  fading  into  a  pale  translu- 
cent purple  overhead;  while  the  Avaters 
of  the  loch  around  them  were  all  of  a  trem- 
bling and  lapping  lilac-gray,  with  the  uni- 
versal, sudden,  bewildering  ripples  grown 
almost  black.  As  the  time  went  by,  the 
twilight  became  more  w^an  and  ghostly; 
and  yet  the  objects  along  the  opposite 
shore,  under  the  dapkening  hills  and  the 
pine  woods,  could  be  made  out  with  a 
strange,  a  livid,  distinctness.  Then  the 
first  lights  began  to  appear — a  quivering 
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orange  ray  liere  and  there  that  told  of  a 
distant  window,  or  perhai)S  of  an  anchor- 
ed yacht  niakhif^  all  snug  for  the  night. 
When  they  finally  got  ashore,  and  made 
their  way  up  to  the  house  through  the  gar- 
den, the  slumbering  air  was  sweet  with 
the  scents  of  the  flowers,  and  there  were 
bats  flitting  about  the  eaves,  suddenly 
swooping  between  them  and  the  pale, 
clear  sky.  On  the  threshold  she  paused 
and  looked  back.  It  was  an  evening  long 
to  be  remembered — an  evening  of  visions 
and  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE. 

But,  as  it  happened,  the  very  next  day 
brought  another  communication  from 
Kirk  o'  Shields,  that  was  destined  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  crisis. 
A  little  accident  helped.  When  Aunt 
Gilchrist  took  the  as  yet  unopened  envelop 
with  her  into  the  parlor,  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  seated  at  the  table  for 
afternoon  tea — the  Doctor  having  also 
dropped  in  by  chance — and  just  as  she 
w^as  about  to  sit  down,  she  struck  her  foot 
sharply  against  the  leg  of  the  chair.  For 
a  second  she  bit  her  lip  in  silence,  and  it 
was  clear  she  was  suffering  considerable 
pain;  then  she  muttered  to  herself, 

"Dang  this  confounded  thing!" 

"Your  language,  Jane,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, quite  good-naturedly,  "might  be  a 
little  more  gentle." 

"  Oh,  my  language!"  she  said,  opening 
forth  in  wrath.  "My  language,  indeed ! 
You  can  talk  fine  enough  about  your 
oxides,  and  sulphates,  and  trash  o'  that 
kind,  to  bamboozle  a  lot  of  fools! — but 
much  good  your  long-winded  names  have 
ever  done  to  me!  Here,  Alison,  run 
away  and  get  me  a  cloth  slipper — this  in- 
fernal fire  is  like  to  burn  my  toe  off,  now 
it's  begun  again!" 

Alison  went  quickly  away,  and  returned 
with  a  pair  of  cloth  slij)pers,  and  forthwith 
the  hurt  foot  was  in  a  measure  relieved. 
But  when  Alison  was  for  unbuttoning  the 
other  boot,  her  aunt  said  no — the  one  was 
enough. 

"Why,  aunt,"  she  protested,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  you  can  sit  in  comfort  with 
a  boot  on  one  foot  and  a  shoe  on  the 
other  ?" 

"Oh,  listen,  mother,"  Flora  cried. 
"Isn't  that  like  Alison?    Isn't  she  prim 


and  precise  ?  She's  bound  to  grow  up  an 
old  maid !" 

"More  likely,"  Master  Hugh  put  in, 
"she'll  grow  up  to  be  like  the  old  lady 
who  declared  she  couldn't  go  in  proper 
style  to  have  her  photograph  taken  until 
she  had  put  some  eau-de-Cologne  on  her 
handkerchief" — though  it  is  to  be  ima- 
gined that  that  apocryphal  old  lady  was 
an  invention  of  the  moment. 

But  meanwhile  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  tak- 
en her  seat,  looking  very  gloomy,  for  she 
was  vexed  that  Periphery  should  have 
been  so  easily  aroused  again.  And  per- 
haps she  was  all  the  more  taciturn  that 
the  young  Munroes  chose  to  make  them- 
selves surreptitiously  merry  over  her  ac- 
cident, and  that  they  w^ere  openly  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Doctor,  while  Mrs. 
Munro  looked  on  and  listened  in  mild 
anmsement.  Aunt  Gilchrist  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that  ribald  crew.  Nay, 
to  escape  from  them  and  their  covert 
jeers,  she  betook  herself  to  her  letter, 
which  otherwise  might  have  lain  unopen- 
ed on  the  table. 

And  presently  it  was  perceived  that  the 
contents  thereof  were  exciting  her  in  no 
common  degree.  Indeed,  her  astonish- 
ment and  resentment  caused  her  to  break 
forth  into  brief  muttered  exclamations — 
exclamations  that  showed  clearly  enough 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

"Well,  I  declare !"  she  cried,  w^ith  with- 
ering contempt.  "Bless  my  soul  and 
body,  the  woman's  mad! — stark,  staring 
mad!.  .  .  .But  I'll  teach  her!  To  talk  to 
me  like  this! . .  .  .Well,  I  never  did  hear 
the  like!" 

"What's  your  news,  Jane?"  the  Doc- 
tor asked. 

"It's  somebody  that  wants  a  lesson 
taught  them,"  said  she,  looking  up  fierce- 
ly.    "  And,  my  word,  they'll  get  it!" 

"If  it's  anything  serious,"  said  he,  ami- 
ably enough,  "I  wouldn't  advise  you  to 
answer  it  in  your  present  state  of  mind." 

"My  present  state  of  mind !"  she  retort- 
ed, with  scorn.  "What  do  you  knpw 
about  my  present  state  of  mind  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  would  like  to  doctor  that  too! 
— brown  messes  and  white  messes — once 
every  three  hours — to  be  w^ell  shaken — is 
that  the  thing  this  time  ?  Man,  man — 
Duncan,  I  wonder  ye  do  not  take  all  your 
phosphates  and  hydrates  and  stuff  down 
to  the  sea  some  dark  night  and  tumble 
them  in  when  there's  nobody  looking!" 

"I  might  as  well,  if  I  had  many  pa- 
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tients  like  you,  Jane,"  her  brother  said, 
with  great  good-liumor  ;  and  presently, 
this  frugal  meal  being  ended,  he  was  the 
first  to  rise,  as  his  professional  duties  call- 
ed him  away  again. 

But  Aunt  Gilchrist  took  Alison  with 
her  to  her  own  room, 

"There,  read  that!"  said  the  incensed 
little  dame.  "Read  that,  Alison,  and  tell 
me  if  there's  another  such  impudent  wo- 
man in  the  whole  wide  w^orld !" 

Alison  took  the  letter — which  she  at 
once  perceived  to  be  from  Mrs.  Cowan,  of 
Corbieslaw — and  carefully  and  deliberate- 
ly read  it  through;  but  as  she  had  no 
nerves  on  fire  to  worry  her,  she  did  not 
find  in  it  anything  calculated  to  arouse 
so  fierce  a  storm  of  indignation.  She  was 
very  much  embarrassed,  it  is  true,  for  it 
was  all  about  herself  and  her  prospects; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  tone  of  this  commu- 
nication toward  Aunt  Gilchrist  w^as  con- 
cerned, it  was  almost  servile — indeed  it 
may  have  been  the  specious  plausibility 
of  the  whole  epistle  that  had  irritated  the 
recipient  of  it. 

"  Well,  aunt,"  said  Alison,  "I  don't  see 
anything  in  that  to  anger  you." 

"  Nothing  to  anger  me !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  right  has  that  woman  to  interfere 
with  me  ?  What  business  has  she  to  write 
to  me  at  all  ?  So  you're  'devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,'  are  you,  'and  the  in- 
terests of  His  church'  ?  Indeed,  now  ! 
But  does  she  think  I  cannot  tell  what  that 
means?  Ay,  but  I  can,  though:  I  was 
not  born  yesterday,  Alison,  my  dear;  not 
a  bit  of  it!  The  service  of  the  Lord  is 
that  I'm  to  provide  that  stickit  minister 
with  a  house  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time, 
and  support  the  whole  concern.  Oh, 
that's  a  fine  way  of  providing  for  him; 
better  than  waiting  and  waiting  for  a  pul- 
pit. A  pulpit,  my  word!  To  stick  up  a' 
crayture  like  that  in  a  pulpit:  I'll  tell  ye 
what  he's  better  fit  for — I'd  stick  him  up 
in  a  corn  field  to  frighten  the  crows  away  ! 
And  then  'the  distractions  and  tempta- 
tions surrounding  young  people,'"  Aunt 
Gilchrist  cojitinued,  turning  to  the  letter 
again.  "  Tell  me,  now,  Alison  :  do  ye 
think  this  woman  has  a  suspicion  that 
there's  something  between  you  and  Cap- 
tain Macdonell  ?" 

Alison  flushed  a  rose  red,  but  she  an- 
swered frankly  enough: 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible. I  wrote  to  Agnes  the  other  day 
about— about  Ludovick;and  she  may  by 


chance  have  dropped  some  hint.  Or 
perhaps  it's  this — Mr.  James  Cowan  met 
me  walking  with— with  Captain  Macdon- 
ell in  Kirk  o'  Shields  one  day,  and  he  may 
have  spoken  to  her  about  the  stranger — 
and— and  perhaps  that's  it." 

"So  I'm  to  be  her  cat's-paw,  am  I?" 
Aunt  Gilchrist  resumed,  still  indignant 
wdth  this  hapless  letter.  "  J'm  to  see  that 
the  stickit  minister  is  provided  for  ?  And 
it's  all  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  of 
course,  and  the  interests  of  the  church! 
My  certes!  I'll  send  her  an  answer  she 
little  expects:  I'll  teach  her  to  dictate  to 
me,  with  her  cringing,  faw^ning,  sneaking 
pretences !" 

Then  she  turned  to  Alison  herself. 

"  Now,  Alison,"  said  she,  in  a  much 
gentler  way,  "I'm  not  blinder  than  other 
people;  and  I've  seen  the  way  that  you 
and  your  Captain  Ludovick,  as  they  call 
him,  are  ay"fe  together.  I'm  not  going 
to  ask  ye  questions,  for  young  folk  will 
have  their  secrets — it's  part  of  the  play,  I 
suppose;  but  this  I  will  say  to  you — this 
I'm  bound  to  say  to  you — that  ye  need 
not  be  afraid,  to  speak  to  me  about  him. 
No,  I  give  y«  my  word:  I've  seen  enough 
of  him,  and  I  will  say  this,  that  a  finer, 
franker,  better-natured  young  man  never 
stepped  in  shoes.  I  was  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain about  him  at  one  time;  and  I  took 
the  leeberty  of  giving  him  a  hint  or  two — 
for  I'm  an  old  w^oman,  Alison,  and  ye're 
a  young  one;  but  I  do  honestly  believe 
this  now — I  do  honestly  believe  he  would 
take  ye  this  minute  if  ye  had  not  a  pen- 
ny." 

"Aunt,"  said  Alison — but  there  were 
tears  of  gratitude  trembling  on  her  lashes, 
and  her  voice  was  not  very  firm — "  there 
would  have  been  no  concealment — and 
least  of  all  from  you — but  it  all  seemed  so 
hopeless.  It  was  broken  off  because  I — 
because  I  told  him  they  would  never  agree 
to  it.    He  is  a  Catholic." 

"Yes,  that's  true,  he  is  a  Catholic — I 
had  forgotten  that.  But  who's  they  ? 
That  woman  Cowman  ?"  said  Aunt  Gil- 
christ, beginning  to  sniff  and  fume  again 
at  the-  mere  mention  of  her  enemy. 
"What  have  they  got  to  do  with  you  ? 
Who  asked  their  permission  ?  If  joii 
want.to  marry  the  young  man,  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  theirs  whether  he  is  a  Catho- 
lic or  not  ?  The  impoidence  of  some  peo- 
ple, I  do  declare  I" 

"  No,  aunt,  it  wasn't  the  Cowans  I  was 
mostly  thinking  of,  nor  yet  the  congrega- 
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tion  generally,  tlioug-h  I  made  sure  they 
would  be  terribly  ag-aiiist  it;  but  it  is  my 
own  family,  my  father  especially.  And 
I  thought  about  Agnes  too;  but  I  wrote 
to  her,  just  to  try — and — and  I  got  a  let- 
ter from  her  that  w^as  a  great  surprise,  so 
kind  it  was,  and  not  a  word  about  his 
being  a  Catholic." 

"And  Macdonell — what  does  he  say  to 
all  this,  eh  ?"  was  the  next  inquiry. 

"Well,  aunt,"  Alison  made  answer, 
with  downcast  eyes,  "you  know  he  has 
been  away  the  last  day  or  two,  and  I 
haven't  been  able  to  show  him  Agnes's 
letter." 

"Agnes's  letter!"  she  repeated.  "But 
T  suppose  he  wants  to  make  you  his  wafe, 
whatever  any  one  may  say  ?" 

"I — I  think  so,"  was  the  half-heard  an- 
swer. 

"And  I  think  so  too!"  Aunt  Gilchrist 
said,  with  a  proud  kind  of  laugh,  "  Oh, 
I'll  warrant  him  !  Well,  Alison,  you 
may  be  off  now,  for  I'm  going  to  send 
this  woman  her  answer — oh  yes,  it  '11  be 
an  answer,  I  can  tell  ye!  When  I  think 
of  the  look  of  her  face  when  she  gets  it,  I 
could  just  skip  round  this  room  like  a 
three-year-old,  only  there's  that  little  fire- 
deevil  sitting  watching  on  my  toes.  And 
liere's  another  thing,  Alison :  ye  may  tell 
me  your  secrets,  or  ye  may  not  tell  me 
your  secrets,  just  as  ye  please;  but  ye'U 
see  if  I  don't  make  it  all  fair  and  straight 
with  your  Captain  Ludovick  as  soon  as  he 
comes  back  to  Fort  William." 

Alison  lingered,  still  regarding  that  let- 
ter. 

"  Aunt  Gilchrist,"  said  she,  "  you  must 
not  say  anything  that  wall  vex  the  Cow- 
ans. They  are  great  friends  of  my  fa- 
ther's, and  they  are  important  people  in 
the  church." 

"The  wise  little  woman!"  Aunt  Gil- 
christ said,  with  another  laugh.  "  Well, 
perhaps  I'll  not  answer  the  fool  according 
to  her  folly,  but  I'll  give  her  a  bit  of  my 
mind  all  the  same.  Now  go  away,  and 
tell  Flora  to  stop  that  strumming,  for  I'm 
going  to  write." 

So  Alison  departed — very  grateful  to 
Aunt  Gilchrist  for  the  kindly  things  she 
had  said  about  Captain  Ludovick,  but  not 
much  reassured  otherwise.  She  knew 
very  well  that  this  brisk,  independent, 
cheerful  little  Gallio  was  about  the  last 
person  to  understand  the  Kirk  o'  Shields 
folk,  or  what  they  would  think  of  this 
proposed  marriage.    Her  ways  were  not 


as  their  ways.  The  simple  and  self-suf- 
ficing formula,  "The  Lord  made  us,  and 
He'll  take  care  of  us,"  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  their  fi.erce  contentions  of 
creed,  their  strenuous  and  anxious  faith 
in  their  own  sectarianism.  Aunt  Gil- 
christ was  delighted  to  make  the  most  of 
life  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
world:  with  them  a  heart-searching  re- 
nunciation was  the  first  duty  of  every 
Christian,  and  an  austere  cojitemning  of 
this  world  the  surest  passport  to  the  next. 
And  if  she  seemed  disposed  to  make  light 
of  the  fact  that  Ludovick  Macdonell  was 
a  Catholic,  Alison  was  well  aware  that 
the  members  of  the  East  Street  Church 
would  be  in  no  such  mind. 

Meanwhile  it  was  remarkable  that 
when  Captain  Ludovick  was  absent  from 
Fort  William  the  days  did  not  pass  near- 
ly so  quickly;  and  frequently,  when  her 
cousins  were  otherwise  occupied,  and  her 
aunt  did  not  need  her  assistance,  Alison 
had  to  be  content  Avith  the  companion- 
ship of  the  boy  John.  She  was  trying  to 
reform  Johnny  now;  but  the  task  w^as  an 
uphill  one.  When  she  endeavored  to 
reason  him  out  of  his  belief  in  witches 
and  warlocks  and  malevolent  spirits,  he 
answered  with  all  kinds  of  stories  of  what 
had  actually  happened.  And  then  when 
she  remonstrated  with  him  about  his 
own  conduct — his  cruelty  and  malice  and 
revengeful  tricks  —  Johnny  had  always 
some  excuse  or"  another  for  his  wicked- 
ness. One  morning,  as  she  was  getting 
ready  to  go  down-stairs,  she  casually 
went  to  the  window,  which  was  a  habit 
she  had  unconsciously  formed.  She  did 
not  wish  to  play  the  spy  on  Johnny;  but 
this  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
garden,  the  road,  and  the  shore;  and  if 
Johnny  was  anywhere  about,  he  was  sure 
to  be  in  some  mischief  or  other;  so  that 
she  was  continually  catching  him  in  this 
fashion,  after  which  she  would  go  and 
lecture  him  severely.  On  this  occasion 
she  perceived  that  Johnny  was  merely 
talking  to  a  small  boy  who  w^as  outside 
the  railings,  in  the  road;  and  there  did 
not  seem  much  harm  in  that.  It  was 
clear  that  Johnny  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  small  boy  to  come  round  by  the  gate 
into  the  garden ;  but  the  other  shook  his 
head  and  remained  where  he  was.  There- 
upon Johnny  took  something  out  of  his 
pocket  and  showed  it.  The  small  boy 
approached  a  little  nearer.  Then  Alison 
made  out  that  what  Johnny  held  in  his 
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hand  was  a  common  clay  pipe;  and  now 
lie  pulled  out  a  match  and  lit  the  pipe, 
which  he  passed  through  the  railings  to 
the  small  hoy,  who  hegan  to  smoke.  She 
was  very  angry  that  John  should  have 
been  teaching  tliat  flaxen-haired  urchin 
so  wicked  a  practice;  but  little  did  she 
know  what  it  all  meant.  She  went  back 
to  finish  her  dressing,  resolved  to  rebuke 
him  by-and-by. 

When  slie,  got  hold  of  him  later  on,  she 
said,  sternly: 

"What  were  you  about  this  morning, 
Johnny?  I  suppose  you  thought  no  one 
saw  you  ?  How  dare  you  go  and  teach  a 
little  bo.y  to  smoke  tobacco  ?" 

Now  Johnny,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
concerted or  frightened,  grinned  in  hon- 
est anticipation  that  she  would  enjoy  his 
little  joke. 

"Aw,  Cosh,  it  wass  the  finest  thing  I 
ever  sali!"  said  he.  "He  wass  getting 
seecker  and  seecker,  and  whiter  and 
whiter;  and  before  he  went  aweh  he 
could  sca^rcely  crahl  along  the  road." 

Then  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  demanded, 
"that  you  deliberately  got  that  little  boy 
to  smoke  in  order  to  make  him  sick  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Johnny,  sturdily,  "there 
hass  been  more  than  once  that  him  and 
his  big  brother  tliey  were  throwing  stons 
at  me.  And  I  said  to  myself,  'Ferry 
well;  throw  aweh;  it  is  your  turn  now; 
but  it  will  be  my  turn  some  other  time.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  she,  indignantly,  "but  you 
took  good  care  it  was  not  the  big  brother 
you  were  revenged  on." 

Johnny  was  not  a  whit  abashed  by  this 
taunt. 

' '  Well , "  said  he,  ' '  the  big  brother  is  big- 
ger than  me,  and  he  throws  stons  at  me; 
ai}d  if  the  little  one  is  smaller  than  me,^ 
then  it  is  my  turn.  Two  is  too  many  for 
one;  but  when  you  get  them  separate, 
then  is  the  chance.  Cosh,  that  one  will 
not  be  for  throwing  stons  for  a  little 
while!  And  if  he  did  not  want  to  smok, 
what  made  him  smok?" 

"  I  suppose  you  pretended  to  be  friends 
with  him?"  said  she,  but  in  truth  she  de- 
spaired of  bringing  this  incorrigible  lad  to 
a  sense  of  his  iniquities. 

Johnny  grinned  again. 

"Oh  ay,  he  wass  ferry  suspeecious  at 
the  first.  Mebbe  he  thought  there  wass 
gunpoother  in  the  pipe.  But  I  had  to 
light  it  myself  and  gif  it  to  him;  and  I 


said  he  would  never  be  a  man  at  ahl  un- 
til he  learned  to  smok;  and  I  said  that 
smokkin  wass  ferry  nice — and  mebbe  so  it 
uz,  or  they  would  not  be  ahl  at  it.  But 
where  is  he  now?"  continued  Johnny, 
with  a  sudden,  incoherent  laugh  of  fiend- 
ishness.  "Well,  I  think  he  is  lying  down 
on  the  shore,  with  his  head  on  the  cold 
stons,  and  his  cheeks  as  white  as  a  sheet 
of  paper." 

"I  suppose  7/ou  think  it  very  clever  to 
torture  a  small  boy  like  that,"  said  she, 
angrily.  "But  wait  a  little.  Wait  till 
he  tells  his  people  at  home — wait  till  he 
tells  his  big  brother — then  you'll  catch 
it  I" 

But  this  threat  was  not  of  the  least 
avail. 

"No,  no,  I'm  not  thinking  he  will  do 
that,"  Johnny  said,  coolly.  He  will  not 
say  a  word  to  any  one,  not  to  any  one  at 
ahl,  for  fear^of  a  strapping.  He  will  not 
say  a  word.  But  he  will  be  in  less  of  a 
hurry  to  throw  stons  at  me  again!" 

And  then  once  more  she  had  to  give  up 
the  task  of  reforming  this  reprobate  as 
something  quite  hopeless;  for  Johnny 
had  always^ some  argument  with  which 
to  meet  her  remonstrances.  Nor  was  it 
any  use  to  warn  him  that  sooner  or  later 
he  would  receive  a  sound  thrashing,  for 
he  had  been  let  off  too  many  times  before; 
besides,  in  this  strange  world  in  which  he 
found  himself,  surrounded  on  all  hands 
by  malevolent  creatures,  armed  with  fists 
and  claws  and  hoofs  and  stings  to  injure 
him,  he  had  so  much  to  do  in  fighting 
these  enemies  and  in  getting  his  revenge 
(either  on  them  or  their  congeners)  that 
he  soon  forgot  warnings.  He  was  too 
busy,  in  fact — for  he  was  determined  not 
to  have  the  worst  of  this  incessant  con- 
flict; and  where  he  could  not  win  to  vic- 
tory by  strength,  he  could  fall  back  upon 
a  very  respectable  fund  of  patience  and 
astuteness  and  malicious  cunning. 

One  evening  Flora  and  Alison  were 
strolling  backward  and  foi'ward  through 
the  garden,  arm  in  arm.  They  were  bare- 
headed, for  the  air  was  warm  and  still; 
Flora  carried  a  scarlet  doable  poppy  hang- 
ing from  her  hand;  Alison  had  a  white 
rose  at  her  neck.  And  no  doubt  any  pass- 
er-by would  have  thought  that  these  two 
pensive  maidens  were  merely  drinking  in 
the  balmy  air,  and  ^  idly  regarding  the 
various  bright  beds  of  pansies  and  snap- 
dragon and  sweet-william;  whereas  the 
truth  was  that  Miss  Flora  was  entertain- 
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ing-  lier  companion  with  sundry  experi- 
ences of  her  own,  especially  as  regards 
youn^  men,  and  their  insensate  folly  and 
simplicity  as  she  had  seen  these  exhibited 
on  diverse  occasions.  It  was  hardly  an 
edifying"  conversation;  for  Miss  Flora 
frankly  confessed  that  nothing-  delighted 
her  so  much  as  to  see  two  young-  men  at 
dagg-ers  drawn  on  her  account,  andtrying- 
darkly  to  conceal  the  same.  Her  own  can- 
trips and  coquetries  were  lightly  glossed 
over;  but  Alison  could  guess  a  good  deal; 
she  knew  where  lay  the  origin  of  these 
bitter  underhand  bickerings  and  strivings 
and  animosities.  The  demure  smile  that 
was  in  this  handsome  damsel's  eyes  was  a 
sufficient  admission. 

"Hollo!"  she  exclaimed,  happening  to 
look  along  the  road,  "  there's  Ludovick 
come  back."  And  then,  as  a  sudden  af- 
ter-thought: "Well,  I'm  going  round  to 
Mrs.  Maclnnes  to  beg  for  some  sprays  of 
her  copper  beech,  for  the  dining-room  fire- 
place. I  wonder  why  some  of  the  old 
people  call  it  the  'bloody'  beech:  some 
legend,  most  likely.  I  suppose  I  can  go 
round  without  getting  my  bonnet." 

So  she  went  down  to  the  gate  just  in 
time  to  meet  Ludovick  there  ;  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  about 
certain  common  friends  of  theirs  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  went  carelessly  on  her 
way.  By  this  means  she  left  him  to  find 
Alison  alone  in  the  garden. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Ludo- 
vick," said  she,  rather  shyly,  when  he 
canrie  up. 

"And  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  it 
isn't  very  bad  news,''  said  he.  "  Let's  sit 
down  on  this  seat,  and  you  can  tell  me 
all  about  it.    Well  ?" 

"I  have  heard  from  Agnes,"  she  said, 
when  they  were  seated  together,  just  out- 
side the  house. 

"Yes,  and  she  hasn't  cried  '  Bogey'  at 
all !"  he  said,  cheerfully. 

"  No—" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  he  broke  in. 
"Wasn't  I  sure  of  it  ?  Well,  now,  there 
is  some  encouragement  for  you  :  that  will 
give  you  heart  of  grace  for  a  beginning 
at  least — " 

"Yes,  but,  Ludovick," Alison  said, with 
a  kind  of  rueful  smile,  "it's  all  very  well 
for  you  to  make  light  of  difficulties — for 
you  simply  won't  look  at  them.  Now 
in  this  letter  it  is  rather  odd  that  Agnes 
doesn't  say  a  single  word  about  your  being 
a  Catholic — " 
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"  Why  should  she  ?"  he  asked.  "Why 
should  anybody?" 

"But  I  particularly  mentioned  it,"  was 
her  reply,  for  slie  had  been  pondering 
over  this  matter,  "and  told  her  all  my 
perplexities,  and  what  I  feared.  Well, 
she  doesn't  say  a  word  in  answer  to  all 
that!  She  says  a  lot  of  very  nice  things 
about  you,  and  is  very  kind  to  me;  but 
there's  not  a  word  with  regard  to  the  very 
question  I  wrote  to  her  about!" 

"  Because  that  is  unnecessary,"  said  he, 
"and  she  knew  it." 

Alison  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  she  said.  "How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  I  nmst  tell  you — 
Aunt  Gilchrist  knows  all  about  it  now, 
and  she  approves — " 

"Of  course  she  does,"  said  this  hapless 
young  man,  who  did  not  dream  how  soon 
his  buoyant  confidence  and  dearest  hopes 
were  all  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  "  I 
could  have  foretold  that.  Your  aunt  Gil- 
christ and  I  are  excellent  friends,  and 
quite  understand  each  other.  We  had  a 
talk  last  summer — about  you.  But  what 
led  her  to  say  anything  definite?" 

"There's  a  Mrs.  Cowan,"  Alison  made 
answer,  rather  hanging  down  her  head 
the  while.  "I — I  told  you — about  that 
young  man — " 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember,"  said  he,  care- 
lessly, "the  fellow  with  the  long-tailed 
coat  and  the  flabby  trousers." 

"And — and  Mrs.  Cowan  wrote  to  Aunt 
Gilchrist  about  him— and  about  me — " 

"Really!  That  was  very  kind— very 
considerate,"  he  said,  for  he  did  not  seem 
to  concern  himself  much  about  this  rival, 
"She  wanted  to  secure  the  prize  for  her 
liopeful  son.    Very  natural.  Well?" 

"  Well,  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  very  angry 
— besides,  she  happened  to  hurt  her  foot 
just  as  she  got  the  letter,  and  that  made 
her  all  the  more  irritable;  and  before 
sending  her  answer  she  questioned  me 
about — about  you,  Ludovick — and  she  ap- 
proved at  once,  and  without  hardly  saying 
anything  about  your  being  a  Catholic — " 

"There!"  said  he.  "There  is  another 
one." 

But  Alison  was  not  so  confident  as  he 
was. 

"I'm  afraid  that  answer  of  Aunt  Gil- 
christ's will  make  mischief,  Ludovick," 
she  said,  absently. 

"Oh,  nonsense  I"  he  cried.  "Why,  Al- 
ison, you  mustn't  be  afraid  of  those  peo- 
ple.   You're  in  Lochaber  now — you're 
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not  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  I  believe  they 
cow  you  when  they  get  you  among  them 
— you  that  liave  courage  and  nerve  for 
anything  when  your  own  natural  self 
gets  the  upperhand.  Here  you  are  not 
frightened  of  am'thing — I  believe  you'd 
face  Johnny's  big  Duffle  himself  if  you 
saw  him  coming  along  the  road.  And 
now  you  have  got  an  answer  from  the 
only  two  people  you  have  consulted;  and 
you  see  they  don't  anticipate  any  terrible 
opposition.  Of  course,"  said  he,  present- 
ly, Avith  more  of  gentle  consideration  in 
his  voice,  "I  quite  understand  your  hesi- 
tation. You  find  yourself  at  present  very 
much  alone.  You  don't  know  what  may 
happen ;  and  you  have  been  brought  up 
to  put  weight  on  the  opinion  of  all  those 
people.  But  you  see,  Alison,  if  once  the 
definite  step  were  taken,  you  wouldn't  be 
any  longer  alone;  you  would  have  given 
me  the  right  to  be  your  protector;  and  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  I  will  take  care 
you  sha'n't  be  harmed  or  interfered  with 
by  anybody's  opinion  or  opposition.  You 
are  alone  now.  You  wouldn't  be  alone 
then." 

She  looked  up  to  him,  as  if  already  ap- 
pealing for  that  guidance  and  protection, 
and  she  said, 

"Then  what  would  you  have  me  do 
now?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  don't  think  you 
could  do  better,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  all 
these  anxieties,  than  write  to  your  father 
at  once,  and  tell  him  frankly  the  whole 
position  of  affairs." 

Her  eyes  widened  with  a  sudden  appre- 
hension ;  then  she  said,  gravely : 

"I  would  rather  wait — until  I  could 
speak  to  him.  Writing  seems  so  cold  a 
thing." 

He  said,  with  a  smile: 

"Won't  you  have  lost  a  great  part  of  - 
your  courage,  Alison,  when  once  you  are 
back  in  Kirk  o'  Shields  ?   And  in  the  mean 
time, why  should  you  suffer  anxiety,  when 
the  way  is  clear  ?" 

The  way  was  not  so  clear  as  he  ima- 
gined. At  this  moment  Flora  made  her 
appearance,  'approaching  the  gate  with  a 
few  branches  of  the  "bloody  beech"  in 
her  hand.  As  she  came  up  through  the 
garden  she  said : 

"Now  you  may  scold  me,  Alison,  as 
much  as  you  please.  I  met  the  postman 
this  afternoon,  and  got  the  letters  from 
him,  and  tlie  one  for  you  I  put  in  my 
pocket,  and  forgot  all  about  it  until  a 


couple  of  minutes  ago.  Here  it  is.  I'm 
very  sorry." 

"I'm  sure  it  doesn't  matter,"  Alison 
said,  as  she  took  tlie  letter  from  Flora, 
who  straightway  went  into  the  house 
with  her  leaves. 

And  then  Alison  glanced  at  the  envel- 
op, and  started  slightly. 

"This  is  from  Agnes,"  said  she  to  her 
companion.  "You  won't  mind  my  open- 
ing it  ? — perhaps  she  has  something  fur- 
ther to  say." 

As  for  him,  he  was  anticipating  no 
evil,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  watch 
the  expression  of  her  face  as  she  ran  her 
frightened  eyes  over  j;hese  brief  pages, 
that  were  written  in  a  tremulous  and  un- 
certain hand.  Her  lips  grew  very  pale, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Even  when  she 
had  finished  she  did  not  stir;  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  breathe ;  she  held  the  letter  in 
her  clinched.^fingers,  and  blankly  gazed 
at  it.  - 

"Dearest  Alison,"  her  sister  wrote, 
in  that  trembling  hand, — "  I  hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you.  Something  dreadful  has 
happened.  -  J^^rs.  Cowan  has  been  here— 
and  saw  father.  Then  he  came  to  me, 
and  questioned  me — only  a  few  words — 
but  I  have  nev^er  seen  him  look  like  that 
before — oh,  it  was  terrible,  and  his  eyes 
were  like  coals,  and  he  spoke  to  me  as  he 
never  spoke  before.  And  what  he  said 
was  that  I  was  to  sit  down  and  write  to 
you  that  unless  you  were  back  home 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  get- 
ting this  letter,  the  door  of  the  house 
would  be  shut  on  you  forever.  Dear 
Alison,  my  heart  is  just  like  to  break,  but 
what  can  I  do  but  send  you  the  message  ? 
Come  home  quick,  quick,  and  go  to  him 
yourself.  He  said  he  was  glad  mother 
was  dead — but,  oh,  it  was  his  look  that 
was  so  terrible.  Come  home  quick,  Ali- 
son, for  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Agnes." 

Ludovick  Macdonell  was  idly  gazing 
across  the  loch,  and  at  the  darkening  op- 
posite hills,  behind  wliich  the  sun  had  al- 
ready sunk,  while  he  waited  for  his  com- 
panion to  finish  her  letter.  But  when  he 
heard  her  utter  a  brief  sigh,  he  turned 
quickly,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so, 
for  he  found  she  had  grown  deathly  white, 
and  in  anotlier  moment  she  would  have 
fallen  senseless  from  the  seat. 

[to  bk  continukp.] 


ALESSANDRO  BOTTICELLI. 
From  portrait  by  himself  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 


SANDRO  BOTTICELLI. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


4  LESSANDRO  DI  MARIANO  FILI- 
jtV  PEPI  was  the  son  of  a  tanner  estab- 
lished at  Florence.  Born  in  1447,  he 
took  the  name  of  Botticelli  from  that  of  a 
goldsmith  to  whom  he  was  first  appren- 
ticed.   At  least  such  is  the  statement  of 


Vasari,  The  registers  of  Florence  do  not, 
however,  contain  the  mention  of  any 
goldsmith  named  Botticelli,  whereas  they 
do  inform  us  that  Alessandro's  elder  bro- 
ther, the  courtier  Giovanni  di  Mariano, 
was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Botti- 
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cello,  which  means  a  little  barrel,  and 
also  that  his  second  brother,  Antonio,  was 
a  goldsmith.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  did  learn  the  goldsmith's  art,  but 
being  particularly  clever  at  drawing,  he 
determined  to  become  a  painter,  and  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  studio,  or  bottega, 
of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Vasari  tells  us 
that  as  a  boy  Sandro  Botticelli  was  full 
of  eager  curiosity,  but  that  he  had  not 
the  patience  to  stay  in  any  school  long 
enough  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  In 
the  study  of  his  art  this  impatience  did 
not  manifest  itself;  indeed,  his  develop- 
ment was  so  rapid  that  when  his  master 
died,  in  1469,  Botticelli,  then  aged  twenty- 
two,  was  already  considered  to  be  the  best 
painter  in  Florence,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
tinguished patrons  who  employed  him, 
besides  the  civic  and  trade  corporations, 
the  churches,  and  the  convents  of  Flor- 
ence, namely,  the  families  of  Tornabuo- 
ni,  Vespucci,  Palmieri,  Pucci,  and,  above 
all,  the  Medici,  for  whom  he  painted  re- 
ligious pictures,  profane  compositions, 
and  portraits.  In  1475,  when  the  Pazzi 
plot  nearly  overthrew  the  Medici,  Botti- 
celli was  charged  with  painting  the  por- 
traits of  the  culprits,  according  to  the 
usage,  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ; 
and  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  under 
the  date  of  July  21,  1478,  is  a  note  of  the 
payment  of  forty  florins  for  these  fres- 
coes. Indeed,  so  great  did  his  reputation 
become,  both  inside  and  outside  Flor- 
ence, that  about  1481  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  assume  the 
direction  of  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  His  collaborators 
were  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  Perugino,  and  Luca  Signorelli  of 
Gorton  a,  and  he  himself  painted  twenty- 
four  portraits  of  popes  in  the  upper  niches 
of  the  chapel,  and  three  out  of  the  fifteen 
grand  frescoes,  namely,  the  "History  of 
Moses,"  the  "Rebellion  of  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram,"  and  the  "Tempta- 
tion of  Christ."  This  commission  brought 
him  great  fame  and  a  good  sum  of  mon- 
ey, which  he  spent  during  his  stay  at 
Rome  in  careless  living,  "as  was  his 
wont,"  and  then  returned  suddenly  to 
Florence,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  "And  being  a  person  of  specu- 
lative and  analytic  habit  (per  essere  per- 
sona sofistica),'''  continues  Vasari,  "he 
made  a  commentary  on  a  part  of  Dante, 
and  illustrated  the  Inferno  and  had  it 


printed,  in  which  he  lost  much  time,  and 
the  conseqlience  was  that  by  not  working 
at  his  art  he  allowed  his  affairs  to  get  into 
disorder."  The  same  authority  tells  us. 
that  he  made  a  frontispiece  for  Savona- 
rola's Triumph  of  Faith,  and  became  so 
ardent  a  partisan  of  the  reformer  that  he 
gave  up  painting  altogether,  and  would 
have  died  of  starvation  had  he  not  been 
assisted  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  and  many 
other  friends  who  were  attached  to  him 
on  account  of  his  talent  and  virtues. 

His  biographer  represents  the  influence 
of  Savonarola  as  having  been  wholly  dis- 
astrous on  Botticelli,  but  Vasari  (born  in 
1512),  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
creature  of  the  later  Medici,  and  therefore 
naturally  a  traducer  of  the  patriot  priest, 
reformer,  and  statesman,  whose  life  work 
had  been  the  ruin  of  the  Medicean  sway 
in  Florence!  We  may  therefore  trust 
that  Vasari  has  exaggerated  the  misery 
of  Bottfcelli's  later  years;  we  even  have 
some  indications  that  the  loquacious  biog- 
rapher's statements  are  misleading.  For 
instance,  he  tells  us  that,  having  grown 
old  and  helple„ss,  walking  with  two  sticks 
because  he  could  not  hold  himself  up- 
right, tlie  painter  died  infirm  and  decrepit, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, in  the  year  1515. 
The  archives  of  Florence,  the  death  regis- 
ters, and  contemporary  evidence  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Botticelli  died  on 
May  17,  1510.  As  for  his  having  become 
old  and  helpless,  we  know  that  after  his 
return  from  Rome  he  continued  to  work, 
and  that  he  was  called  upon  whenever 
there  was  any  artistic  business  in  hand. 
Thus  he  and  Ghirlandajo  were  charged 
with  mosaic  work  in  the  cathedral  in 
1491,  and  competed  in  plans  for  finishing 
the  fagade;  in  1503,  Botticelli,  together 
with  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Perugino,  Leonardo 
'da  Vinci,  Filippino  Lippi,  his  pupil  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  and  others,  was  consulted  as  to 
the  best  place  for  Michael  Angelo's  colos- 
sal statue  of  David;  while  in  1496  young 
Michael  Angelo  had  recourse  to  the  inter- 
mediary of  Botticelli,  as  the  most  esteem- 
ed master  in  Florence,  when  he  wished  to 
transmit  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  the  Younger, 
son  of  Giuliano  dei  Medici.  We  find  no- 
thing to  confirm  Vasari's  story  about  Bot- 
ticelli's poverty.  In  1480  he  was  still  liv- 
ing in  his  father's  house;  in  1498  his  in- 
come-tax pa])er  shows,  that  he  was  keep- 
ing house  with  his  nepliews  in  the  district 
of  Santa  Lucia  dei  Ognissanti,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  possessed  a  "gentleman's 


HEAD  OF  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  GRACES  IN  BOTTICKLLl's  "  ALLEGORY  OF  SPRING. 
In  the  Academy  at  Florence. — [See  papje  4G2.] 
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villa''  and  vineyards  outside  the  gates  of 
San  Friano.  Furthermore,  his  father  was 
a  Avell-to-do  man,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  1510  he  was  able  to  purchase  a 
family  vault  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti. 
Vasari's  pitiful  story  about  Botticelli's 
poverty  may  therefore  justly  be  received 
w4th  suspicion. 

As  for  the  decline  of  his  talent  under 
the  influence  of  Savonarola,  Vasari's  state- 
ments are  again  open  to  criticism.  We 
may  suppose  that  Botticelli  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Savonarola  about  1490;  in  1498 
the  reformer  was  burnt,  together  with 
two  of  his  most  ardent  partisans,  and  in 
1500  Botticelli  painted  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  religious  pictures,  "The  Na- 
tivity" of  the  Fuller  Maitland  collection, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London. 
On  this  picture  is  an  inscription,  in  in- 
different Greek,  which  has  been  translated 
as  follows  by  Professor  Colvin: 

"This  picture  I  Alessendro  painted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1500,  in  the  troubles 
of  Italy,  in  the  half  time  after  the  time, 
during  the  fulfilment  of  the  eleventh 
John,  in  the  second  woe  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  the  loosing  of  the  devil  for  three 
and  a  half  years.  Afterward  he  shall  be 
chained,  and  we  shall  see  him  trodden 
down  as  in  this  picture." 

This  "  Nativity,"  with  its  mystical  in- 
scription, is  doubly  interesting  because  it 
shows  that,  although  he  had  his  mind 
full  of  Savonarola's  prophecies;  and  al- 
though he  regarded  the  death  of  the  Do- 
minican reformer  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  Apocalypse,  Botticelli  had 
lost  nothing  of  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  his  inspiration,  nothing  of  his 
tender  sentiment,  and  nothing  of  that 
virile  elegance  and  distinction  of  attitude 
which  characterize  his  figures.  We  have 
tliis  fact  ascertained,  that  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  Vasari,  Botticelli  had  aban- 
doned painting,  he  produced  a  picture 
which  ranks  with  his  finest  work  of  that 
kind;  and  although  we  have  no  positive 
data,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the' 
thought  that  his  old  age  was  neither  so 
inactive  nor  ^o  dejected  as  his  biographer 
would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

In  his  famous  treatise  on  painting, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  does  "our  Botticelli" 
the  rare  honor  of  an  affectionate  and 
admiring  mention;  and  thenceforward, 
strange  to  say,  his  name  ceased  to  flit 
over  the  lips  of  men.  The  historians  of 
art  who  came  after  Vasari  passed  him 


over  with  brief  mention  or  none  at  all. 
For  three  hundred  years,  we  may  say,  his 
work  did  not  count  as  a  factor  in  general 
culture.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  perfection  of  Leonardo,  the 
Titanic  magnificence  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  "grand  style"  of  Raphael  so  daz- 
zled Western  humanity  that  no  admira- 
tion was  left  for  their  precursors — for  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli,  Domenico  Gliirlandajo, 
Filippino  Lippi,  and  Sandro  Botticelli, 
those  tender  and  profound  "primitive" 
painters  whom  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  modern  criticism  to  restore  to  honor 
and  influence,  and  to  interpret  to  the  pub- 
lic as  sources  of  pure  artistic  joy,  outside 
of  mere  technical  or  antiquarian  interest. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  were  their 
names  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion  ? 
Why  were  others  permitted  to  monopolize 
the  halls  of  Fame  ?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  crit- 
ics of  the  past  three  centuries  ?  To  answer 
all  these  questions  would  lead  us  far  away 
from  our  immediate  subject  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  many  literary  and  artistic 
movements  which  have  contributed  tow- 
ard the  formation  of  the  modern  intel- 
lect, and  toward  the  development  of  that 
particular  mental  habit  which  w^e  call 
"culture."  By  emancipating  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  conventional  criticism, 
and  by  encouraging  us  to  affirm  the  sen- 
sations that  we  feel  to-day,  instead  of  re- 
peating parrot-like  and  without  question 
the  formulas  of  praise  which  usage  has  con- 
secrated in  honor  of  stereotyped  names, 
culture  has  broadened  and  intensified  our 
pleasures,  and  stimulated  us  to  seek  im- 
pressions of  beauty  w^here  our  forefathers, 
blinded  by  fashion,  saw  little  but  quaint- 
ness,  rusticity,  or  rank  barbarity.  Fur- 
thermore, thanks  to  modern  facilities  of 
travelling,  to  the  formation  of  museums, 
and  to  the  immense  publicity  given  to 
masterpieces  by  photography,  the  men 
of  the  present  day  possess  unprecedented 
opportunities  of  forming  their  taste  by 
self  -  education  and  habit,  instead  of  by 
assimilating  the  ready-made  opinions  of 
the  fashionable  art  critic  of  the  day,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  For  culture  teaches  us 
that  the  joy  of  art  ought  not  to  be  sonie- 
thing  reserved  for  connoisseurs,  but  sim- 
ply the  result  of  the  joint  and  instinctive 
working  of  faculties  of  physical  percep- 
tion and  comparison  which  conununicate 
intimately  with  the  senses  and  the  emo- 
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tioiis.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  a  work  of 
art  can  alone  procure  the  pure  joy  of  art, 
whicli  is  an  ecstasy  of  emotional  apprecia- 
tion dependent,  not  upon  reasoning  and 
knowledge,  but  upon  innate  aesthetic  sen- 
sitiveness or  susceptibility,  developed  and 
refined  by  conscious  and  reflective  use. 

Sandro  Botticelli  was  instinctively  and 
above  all  things  a  prodigious  artist.  Liv- 
ing in  an  age  when  everybody's  existence 
was  one  of  adventure,  Botticelli  has  no 
history:  there  are  only  two  events  in  his 
life,  namely,  his  visit  to  Rome,  and  his 
falling  under  the  influence  of  Savona- 
rola. But  behind  his  w^ork  we  divine 
an  immense  activity  of  soul ;  a  grandiose 
amalgam  of  meditative  Cliristianity  and 
dreamy  paganism;  a  mind  peopled  with 
sublime  or  tender  visions  of  nature  and 
of  humanity;  a  temperament  vibrating 
responsively  to  every  pleasurable  im- 
pression of  color  and  of  form.  In  the 
whole  domain  of  modern  art  there  is  no 
man  who  realizes  more  completely  and 
with  more  splendid  originality  than  Bot- 
ticelli the  ideal  of  the  consummate  artist 
in  contradistinction  to  the  consummate 
painter,  of  wliich  Rembrandt  is  ]jerhaps 
the  most  complete  type.  Botticelli's  work 
rarely  excites  our  curiosity  as  to  how^  it  is 
done;  w^e  do  not  desire  to  get  close  to  his 
pictures  in  order  to  examine  the  brush 
marks;  we  never  find  him  exulting  in 
paint  and  revelling  in  impasto,  as  Rem- 
brandt does,  even  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  re- 
semblance to  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
Botticelli  is  ahvays  true  to  nature,  and  his 
constant  aim  is  to  enhance  his  visions  of 
nature  Avith  all  the  charms  of  form  and 
color  that  his  eye  perceives;  but  his  de- 
liglit  is  not  in  form  and  color  alone. 

Take  his  greatest  picture,  now  in 
the  Academy  at  Florence,  and  generally 
known  as  an  "Allegory  of  Spring,"  or, 
as  Vasari  puts  it,  ''Venere  die  le  Grazie 
la  fioriscono,  dinotando  la  Primavera/^ 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  have  I 
stood  for  long  hours  before  this  work  in 
the  little  end  room  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  longer  I  looked  at  it,  the  more  I  w^as 
astonished  and  charmed.  Painted  in 
tempera,  like  all  Botticelli's  pictures,  the 
coloration  of  the  "Allegory  of  Spring" 
has  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  opaline  qual- 
ity, while  the  general  aspect  fascinates 
the  eye  immediately  by  its  abundantly 
decorative  richness,  and  by  the  grandiose 
beauty  of  what  we  may  call  the  arabesque ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mere  form  and  mass 


of  the  composition,  without  excess  or  in- 
sufficiency in  any  detail,  line,  or  part,  per- 
fectly harmonious,  absolutely  pleasura- 
ble. How  can  one  describe  it  ?  Is  this 
a  forest,  an  orchard,  a  Garden  of  Eden, 
some  spell-bound  glade  on  Ida's  mount 
whei'e  the  trees  grow  close,  with  straight 
trunks  and  thick  branches  laden  with 
fruit  ? 

In  the  foreground  is  a  lawn  of  fresh 
grass,  bespangled  with  lilies,  daisies, chrys- 
anthemums, and  bells  and  flowerets  of  a 
thousand  hues,  as  if  Botticelli  had  bidden 
"the  valleys  low,"  in  Milton's  words, 

"Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelTd  eyes 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honey'd  showers 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers." 

On  this  lawn  are  placed  the  figures,  be- 
neath a  canopy  formed  by  spreading  fruit- 
laden  branches  of  trees  which  occupy  the 
whole  background  of  the  picture  from 
end  to  end,  showing  here  and  there,  be- 
tw^een  their  trunks  and  the  interstices  of 
the  foliage,  luminous  patches  of  pale  blue 
sky.  This  is  Botticelli's  favorite  arrange- 
ment for  pictures:  the  foreground  and 
the  figures  in  light  demi-teinte,  separated 
by  a  dark  curtain  of  trees,  architecture,  or 
other  objects  from  the  bright  glow  of  the 
distance  beyond.  In  this  picture  the  cur- 
tain of  trees  opens  into  a  sort  of  arch  in 
the  middle,  and  the  space  is  filled  by  a 
spreading  myrtle -tree  that  forms,  as  it 
were,  an  aureole  for  the  central  figure 
of  a  pensive  Venus,  over  whose  head  a 
golden -haired  Cupid,  jjoised  in  mid-air, 
blindfolded,  and  equipped  with  a  rose- 
colored  quiver,  shoots  an  arrow,  from  the 
head  of  which  little  flames  spread  cup- 
shape  in  the  form  of  a  lily.  Venus,  the 
grave  "  Alma  Venus"  of  Lucretius's  poem 
— the  "charm  of  gods  and  men," at  whose 
coming  the  winds  fall,  the  clouds  flee 
away,  and  the  earth  spreads  beneath  her 
feet  a  painted  carpet  of  sweet  flowers — 
wears  a  white  coif,  and  a  gown  of  pearly 
lavender  tone  embroidered  with  gold 
round  the  neck;  her  golden  hair  hangs 
over  her  shoulders  in  wavy  tresses,  and 
on  her  breast  is  pinned  a  rich  jewelled 
ornament.  Over  the  gown  is  draped  a 
carmine  red  mantle,  diapered  with  a  gold 
design,  lined  with  amethyst,  and  border- 
ed with  a  fringe  of  pearls.  Her  sandals 
are  laced  with  golden  strings. 

On  Venus's  right  hand  the  three  Graces, 
holding  hands,  dance  gravely  with  move- 
ments of  winning  harmony,  each  one 
adorned  with  jewels  and  clad  in  transpar- 
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ent  draperies,  embroidered  around  the 
neck,  and  fringed  with  pearls.  The  sup- 
pleness and  easy  bearing  of  these  dancing 
Graces,  the  marv^ellous  skill  with  which 
they  are  drawn  and  painted,  their  tender, 
imperious,  or  smiling  expressions,  and  the 
radiant  and  various  beauty  of  their  forms 
and  faces,  make  this  group  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  in  Botticelli's  work, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of 
art.  The  beauty,  however,  is  not  that  of 
Raphael's  figures.  The  realism  of  Botti- 
celli prevented  him  from  idealizing  his 
models  so  far  as  to  positively  change  the 
lines  and  features  that  give  what  we  call 
"character"  to  a  face;  often,  indeed,  he 
chose  even  ugly  types,  which  he  has  made 
beautiful  simply  by  the  strenuous  vigor 
of  his  drawing  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
intense  vision.  This  quality  of  '"charac- 
ter," both  in  faces,  in  attitudes,  and  in 
gestures,  gives  to  all  Botticelli's  best  work 
a  perennial  freshness,  a  human  and  there- 
fore eternally  modern  interest. 

In  our  engraving  will  be  seen  a  repro- 
duction of  the  head  of  one  of  these  golden- 
haired  Graces  with  her  strange  and  sump- 
tuous coiffure — the  forehead  bare  and  high, 
as  was  the  fashion  in  old  Florence,  the 
hair  crimped  and  frizzed  so  as  to  hide  the 
ears  entirely,  the  crown  decked  with  tor- 
sades of  pearls,  and  two  long  x>laits  form- 
ing a  necklace  from  which  is  suspended  a 
l^endant  of  precious  stones.  A  similar 
but  even  more  complex  coiffure  of  plaits 
and  tassels  of  hair  interwoven  with  strings 
of  pearls  may  be  seen  in  the  Frankfort 
Museum  in  Botticelli's  wonderful  portrait 
of  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  wife  of  Piero  dei 
Medici,  and  mother  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent. Indeed,  there  is  a  whole  chapter 
to  be  written  on  Botticelli  considered  as  a 
ladies'  hair-dresser  and  costumer,  and  ar- 
tists in  splendor  and  elegance  will  find  a 
mine  of  suggestion  in  his  w^orks. 

Next  to  the  group  of  the  Graces  a  blue- 
eyed  Mercury  with  abundant  brown  hair, 
weaiung  a  helmet  of  oxidized  steel  nielle 
with  gold,  a  diapered  mantle  of  raspberry 
red,  a  richly  wrought  dagger  and  shoul- 
der-belt, russet  gaiters  turned  down  with 
blue,  to  which  are  attached  exquisite  brown 
Avings  picked  out  with  gold.  This  Semi- 
nude  figure,  a  type  of  virile  beauty,  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  reaching  an  ap- 
j)le  with  his  caduceus. 

To  the  left  of  the  composition  is  a  group 
consisting  of  a  winged  male  figure  of  sin- 
ister mien,  evidently  Zephyr,  or  a  personi- 


fication of  the  vernal  breezes,  who,  half 
floating  in  the  air,  deposits  on  the  ground 
a  beautiful  woman,  perhaps  symbolizing 
Flora,  clad  only  in  thin  transparent  veils 
bordered  with  gold,  and  with  flowers  issu- 
ing from  her  mouth  and  falliiig  into  the 
lap  of  a  third  figure,  engraved  in  our  illus- 
tration, which  we  may  take  to  represent 
Spring.  But  this  interpretation  of  the 
subject  is  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  any 
more  than  the  ingenious  theory  of  those 
who  argue  that  the  subject  represented  is 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  with  Minerva, 
Venus,  Juno,  and  Discord  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  Graces  and  Paris,  at 
whom  Cupid  is  aiming  his  dart.  Botti- 
celli was  a  man  of  sufficiently  subtle  and 
curious  turn  of  mind  to  have  composed 
some  profound  allegory  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  to  have  based  his  design  upon 
some  mystic  poem  of  the  time  which  has 
been  lost  or  h^s  escaped  our  researches. 
But  here;  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Nativity" 
above  noticed,  it  matters  little  what  the 
subject  of  the  picture  may  be ;  its  intrinsic 
beauty  alone  suffices  to  fascinate  and  de- 
light us;  even  if  there  remained  of  the 
picture  nothing-  but  this  single,  long,  slen- 
der, flower-crowned  figure  of  Spring,  we 
should  be  justified  in  proclaiming  Botti- 
celli to  be  a  master  of  mysterious  charm 
and  of  graceful  movement.  This  face, 
with  its  faun-like  oblique  eyebrows,  its 
blue  unabashed  eyes,  its  voluptuous  mouth 
with  parted  lips  so  wonderfully  modelled, 
its  halo  of  yellow  flower-sweet  hair,  its 
expression  of  unfathomable  and  trium- 
phant assurance,  is  as  full  of  suggestive- 
ness  as  Diirer's  Melancholia  or  Leonardo's 
Gioconda,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  on 
the  same  level.  How  graceful,  too,  is  the 
springy  movement  with  which  she  ad- 
vances, the  balmy  breeze  swelling  the  folds 
of  her  drapery,  and  making,  as  Robert 
Herrick  has  quaintly  said, 

"A  winiiiiif^  wave  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat." 

How  splendid  that  ivory  neck,  and  the 
pure  complexion  tinged  with  the  most 
delicate  rose!  and  the  white,  dress  bro- 
caded and  garlanded  witli  flowers,  and 
the  sleeves  all  slashed  and  quilted  with 
gold  and  underlaid  with  tender  rose,  and 
the  hem  of  the  garment  serrated  like  the 
petals  of  a  lily,  and  curling  into  fantastic 
scrolls ! 

This  "  Allegory  of  Spring,"  which  mea- 
sures ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  was 
painted  for  Cosimo  dei  Medici's  villa  at 
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Castello,  together  Avith  the  companion 
panel  of  the  "Birth  of  Venus,"  with  life- 
size  figures,  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence.  In  the  cold  gray  light  of  sun- 
less dawn  two  emhlematical  and  inter- 
laced figures  of  the  wind  blow  hard  over 
the  rippling  pale  green  water,  and  waft 
forward  a  fluted  shell,  on  which  Venus 
stands  amidst  a  rain  of  roses,  clad  only 
in  her  beauty  and  her  long  flowing  hair. 
On  the  shore  a  figure  of  Spring,  wearing 
a  white  flower-sprinkled  robe,  offers  the 
goddess  a  rose-colored  cloak  embroidered 
over  Avith  daisy  x^lants  and  flowers.  The 
attitude  and  expression  of  Venus  are  ex- 
quisitely modest.  There  is  even  a  decided 
look  of  sadness,  such  as  we  note  often  in 
Botticelli's  Madonnas ;  but,  after  all,  to  the 
mind  of  this  yearning  pagan,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  sincere  Christian,  there 
was  probably  not  a  very  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Madonna  and 
Aphrodite,  the  daughter  of  the  sea-foam. 

Botticelli,  we  must  remember,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  universally  learned 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  read  Plato  in 
Greek  and  Moses  in  Hebrew,  and  whose 
life's  dream  was  the  reconciliation  of  the 
religion  of  antiquity  with  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  of  Plato's  Timceus  with  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  His  friend  Matteo  di 
Marco  Palmieri,  the  Florentine  charge 
cV affaires  at  Naples,  was  the  author  of  a 
mystical  poem  called  "La  Citta  di  Vita," 
Avherein  were  incorporated  certain  un- 
orthodox theories  of  Origen  concerning 
those  angels  who  had  remained  neutral 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  Botti- 
celli followed  the  text  of  this  poem  in 
painting  certain  zones  of  his  large  picture 
of  the  Assumption  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  was  consequently  accused  of 
heresy. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  our 
painter's  chief  patron  was  that  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici  the  Magnificent  whose  father, 
Cosimo,  had  founded  the  Platonic  Acad- 
emy, one  of  whose  sons  became  Pope  Leo 
X.,  whose  courtiers  were  Politiano,  Pulci,- 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  Ficino,  the 
translator  of  Plato.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  natural  charm  of  pagan  story  Avas  re- 
asserting itself,  not  only  as  a  subject  of 
purely  artistic  or  political  treatment,  but 
even  in  its  religious  significance  as  a  ri- 
\^al  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Every  day 
brought  to  light  some  new  treasure  of 
ancient  fable  or  of  ancient  thought.  Ovid 
was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1471  ;  Theoc- 


ritus was  printed  at  Milan  in  1450;  the 
manuscript  of  Lucian's  works,  brought 
from  Constantinople  in  1415  by  the  Sicil- 
ian Aurispa,  Avas  printed  in  1496.  The 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Avas  one  of 
those  happy  eras  of  intellectual  actiA^ity, 
like  the  age  of  Pericles,  w^iich  are  pro- 
ductive of  complete  types  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  in  Avhicli  "artists  and  philoso- 
phers, and  those  whom  the  action  of  the 
Avorld  has  elevated  and  made  keen,  do 
not  li\'e  in  isolation,  but  breathe  a  com- 
mon air,  and  catch  light  and  heat  from 
each  other's  thoughts.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  general  elcA^ation  and  enlightenment 
in  which  all  alike  communicate."  It  is 
this  solidarity,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Pater  lias^ 
admirably  observed,  "which  gives  unity 
to  all  the  various  products  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  it  is  to  this  intimate  alliance 
WMth  mind,  to  this  participation  in  the 
best  thoughts  ^whicli  that  age  produced, 
that  the -art  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury owes  much  of  its  graA^e  dignity  and 
influence." 

The  very  subjects  of  Botticelli's  pic- 
tures show  how  thoroughly  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  and  thought  of  his 
age.  He  owes  to  Lucian,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  one  of  his  most  impressive  and 
dramatic  compositions,  the  "Calumnia," 
now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  painted  after  the 
satirist's  description  of  the  subject  as  treat- 
ed by  Apelles.  But  where  did  Botticelli, 
Avho  was  no  great  scholar,  find  this  de- 
scription ?  May  it  not  have  been  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  his  senior  contemporary,  ther 
learned  and  universally  gifted  Leone  Bat- 
tista  Alberti,  Avho  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Platonic  Academy,  and  whom  w^e 
find  in  the  fair  gardens  around  Florence 
resuscitating  the  scene  of  Plato's  Phce- 
drus,  and  like  another  Socrates,  Avith  the 
young  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  for  interlocu- 
tor, charming  his  auditors  Avith  melliflu- 
ous discourse  on  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative life  ?  Alberti,  in  his  treatise 
"Della  Pittura,"  cites  this  passage  of 
Lucian  describing  Apelles'  picture,  and 
holds  it  up  to  the  painters  as  an  instance 
of  the  importance  of  invention  in  histori- 
cal composition.  Alberti's  profound  es- 
say, written  fifty  years  before  the  great 
Leonardo  summed  up  his  art  in  a  score  of 
inimitable  pages,  contains  many  other 
texts  Avhich  might  also  be  quoted  as  hav- 
ing apparently  influenced  Botticelli  in  the 
conduct  of  his  genius,  and  Avhich  are  most 
curious  and  interesting  for  the- light  they 


Botticelli's  "  virgin  and  child  and  st.  john,"  in  the  louvre  gallery. 
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throw  on  the  formation  of  the  theory  and 
philosophy  of  the  modern  art  of  painting-. 
They  prove,  too,  tliat  the  Florentines  were 
preoccupied  witli  the  most  subtle  questions 
of  aesthetics,  and  that  those  who  talk  so 
o-libly  about  the  naivete  of  the  primitive 
artists  make  an  unpardonable  mistake. 
To  dwell  upon  these  matters  would,  how- 
ever, lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  sub- 
ject. We  will  therefore  note  only  the  re- 
marks of  Albert!  on  the  movement  of  hair, 
of  foliage,  and  of  drapery,  by  which  Bot- 
ticelli particularly  profited.  "Let  the 
drapery,"  he  saj^s,  "spread  out  on  all 
sides  like  the  branches  of  a  tree;  from 
one  fold  let  another  spring,  and  let  the 
movements  of  these  folds  be  rendered  in 
such  manner  that  there  be  no  part  of  the 
vestments  where  they  are  alike.  But 
these  movements  must  be  moderate  and 
easy,  and  devised  so  as  to  show  graceful- 
ness rather  than  the  conquering  of  a  diffi- 
culty. And  then,  as  we  wish  the  vest- 
ments to  lend  themselves  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  as  by  nature  they 
are  heavy  and  hang  down  toward  the 
ground,  it  is  well  in  painting  to  allow  a 
breeze  to  blow  across  the  composition,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  this  graceful  ef- 
fect, that  the  wind  striking  tlie  body,  the 
drapery  is  impressed  upon  it,  and  the  nude 
form  appears  through  the  veil,  wliile  on 
the  other  side,  agitated  by  the  air,  it 
streams  and  floats  harmoniously."  This 
graceful  and  airy  floating  of  the  drapery 
and  the  suave  elegance  of  the  movements 
of  the  figures  form  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic charms  of  all  his  pictures. 

No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  tlie  fas- 
cination of  Botticelli's  work;  for  although 
a  naturalist  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the 
primitive  liainters  were  naturalists,  that 
is  to  say,  keenly  impressed  by  outward 
things,  by  flowers,  trees,  rivers,  and  hills, 
by  nature,  by  man,  and  by  things  consid- 
ered as  plastic  objects,  he  was  essentially 
a  visionary  and  lyrical  painter;  of  his 
compositions  we  may  truly  say  that  they 
are  exponents  of  states  of  soul.  Far  fronr 
remaining  impassive  before  the  spectacle 
of  nature  and  life,  he  clothes  everything 
that  he  sees  with  the  color  of  his  own 
moods  and  ideas.  Look  at  his  "Ck'own- 
ing  of  the  Virgin,"  in  tlie  LTlfizi,  or  the 
"Virgin  and  Child  with  different  Saints," 
in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  the  round 
"  Virgin  and  Child,"  in  tiie  National  Gal- 
lery, or  the  "Virgin  and  Child  and  St. 
John,"  of  the  Louvre  Galler^^  reproduced 


in  our  illustration:  in  all  these  works, 
after  marvelling  at  the  distinction  and 
beauty  of  the  composition  considered  as  a 
picture,  and  after  admiring  the  singular 
abundance  of  the  artist's  ideas,  the  copi- 
ousness of  his  invention,  the  depth  and 
high  import  of  his  conceptions,  we  are 
struck  by  the  subdued,  dreamy,  and  un- 
certain look  of  the  Madonna,  the  wistful 
appearance  of  St.  John,  and  the  preternat- 
ural seriousness  of  the  Divine  Child,  as  if 
all  three  were  oppressed  by  the  honor 
that  weighs  upon  them,  and  dejected  by 
the  greatness  of  its  mystery.  And  how 
much  more  impressive  are  these  dejected 
Virgins  of  Botticelli  than  the  irritating- 
ly  beautiful  and  apathetic  Madonnas  of 
Raphael,  with  their  look  of  conventional 
beatitude  I  How  the  greatness  of  the  ar- 
tist is  revealed  in  the  uncommonness  of 
the  point  of-  view,  in  the  rare  distinction 
of  the  vision,  .^s  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary and  obvious  arrangements  employ- 
ed in  the  religious  pictures  of  the  painter 
of  the  "Belle  Jardiniere"  !  In  the  Louvre 
Virgin,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Botti- 
celli's religious  works,  the  effect  of  the 
expression  of  wistful  uncertainty  is  aug- 
mented by  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  very  composition  of  the  picture; 
it  is  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
low,  and  when  its  horizontal  rays  suffuse 
the  sky  with  rich  yellow  light,  against 
which  the  hedge  of  roses  spreads  its  up- 
per fringe  of  leaves  and  bloom  in  the 
sharp  relief  of  precise  outline,  leaving  a 
foreground  of  luminous  half-tone,  in 
which  are  placed  the  figures.  The  whole 
theme  is  in  the  minor  key;  the  splendor 
of  the  day  has  passed;  the  distance  be- 
comes veiled  in  golden  haze;  the  weary 
birds  have  ceased  to  sing;  a  mysterious 
halo  gathers  round  the  trees;  the  shadow 
.on  the  hill-side  deepens  into  an  envelop- 
ing gloom;  and  man's  heart  sinks  within 
him,  and  in  his  mixed  and  uncertain  con- 
dition, neither  very  bad  nor  very  good, 
half  believing,  half  doubting,  sadly  con- 
scious of  his  lacking  energy  both  of  spirit 
and  of  flesh,  he  falls  into  vague  question- 
ings and  mystic  reverie.  This  state  of 
melancholy  and  complex  resignation  is 
common  to  analytical  minds  such  as  Bot- 
ticelli's, and  to  the  simple  instinctive 
minds  of  the  unlettered.  It  is  manifest- 
ed equall}^  though  difl'erently  in  Botti- 
celli's religious  pictures,  and  in  the  wail- 
ing music  in  the  minor  key  that  springs 
spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  the  con- 
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quermg  Moors  in  tlie 
gardens  of  Andalusia 
and  of  the  humble 
peasants  in  the  wilds 
of  Brittany.* 

Botticelli  communi- 
cates even  to  profane 
subjects  a  tincture  of 
this  expression  of  vvist- 
fulness,  this  silent  at- 
mosphere of  dream- 
land, this  intense  con- 
sciousness of  the  in- 
soluble mystery  of  life 
anddeatli.  Such  a  sen- 
timent we  miglit  trace 
in  the  expression  of 
Venus  in  the  complete- 
ly profane  subject  of 
Mars  and  Venus  now 
in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  reproduced 
in  our  illustration  very 
faithfully,  so  far  as  the 
drawing"  is  concerned. 
But  we  have  perhaps 
said  enough  about  the 
moral  nature  of  Botti- 
celli, and  indeed  this 
illustration  was  chosen 
rather  with  a  view  to 
exemplifying  the  ar- 
tist's marvellous  orna- 
mental iustinct,  his 
sentiment  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  mere  ara- 
besque of  his  composi- 
tions, his  joy  in  associ- 
ating a  multiplicity  of 
lines  into  a  harmoni- 

*  For  instance,  this  canti- 
cle, half  Breton,  half  Latin, 
thus  translated  by  Fran9ois 
Coppee : 

La  cloche  sonne  TAngelus ; 
La  terre  a  done  un  jour  de 
plus  ! 

Sainte  Viersre  Marie,  O  Pia, 
A  jamais  sols  beiiie  1  Ave 
Maria  I 

On  sent  la  bonne  odeur  du 
foiii ; 

L'etoile  brille  au  ciel  de  Juin. 
Sainte  Vierjje  Marie.  O  Pia. 
A  jamais  sois  benie  I  Ave 
Maria ! 

The  exquisite  air  of  this 
Angelas,  which  might  serve 
as  an  epigraph  for  J.  F.  Mil- 
let's famous  picture,  will  be 
found  in  Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray's  Melodies  Populaires  de 
la  Basse  Brefar/ne  (Paris :  Le- 
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ous  and  lucid  design.  This  blond  Venus, 
with  her  white  robe  enribroidered  with  gold, 
is  not  peculiarly  beautiful;  the  abstract 
lines  of  the  face  are  wanting  in  nobleness; 
the  drawing  of  the  neck  is  decidedly  inade- 
quate, and  inexplicably  so  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  fine  figure  of  the  sleeping 
Mars;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  short- 
comings, when  once  you  have  really  seen 
and  realized  this  face,  you  cannot  forget 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  can  you  remem- 
ber the  face  and  expression  of  any  Venus 
that  Rubens  painted  ? 

The  museums  of  London,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin  possess 
many  magnificent  specimens  of  Botticel- 
li's work,  both  sacred  and  profane;  but 
after  the  "Allegory  of  Spring,"  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  a  few  of 
his  A^ery  finest  easel  pictures,  the  most 
precious  and  charming  of  his  works  are 
the  two  frescoes  from  the  Villa  Lemmi, 
now  placed  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  facing  that  stupen- 
dous masterpiece  of  Greek  sculpture,  the 
"Winged  Victory."  One  of  these  fres- 
coes represents  a  young  woman  of  the 
Albizi  family  holding  with  both  hands  a 
cloth  in  which  four  graceful  maidens, 
representing  doubtless  certain  Virtues,  ap- 
pear to  be  depositing  some  talismans;  the 
other  fresco  represents  a  young  man  of 
the  Tornabuoni  family  led  by  a  lady  into 
the  presence  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  are  personified  by  women  seated  in 
a  semicircle  in  a  clearing  in  a  dark  forest 
of  pine-trees. 

The  tenderness  and  flower-like  delicacy 
of  Botticelli's  color  can  be  seen  in  these 
two  frescoes,  damaged  and  cracked  as 
they  are,  in  all  its  brilliancy  and  purity; 
while  in  the  charming  and  decorous  atti- 
tudes, the  graceful  movements,  the  flow- 
ing drapery,  of  this  youthful  assembly, 
and  above  all  in  the  virginal  modesty 
and  ingenuousness  of  these  maiden  faces, 
we  can  enjoy  some  of  the  artist's  most 
sympathetic  and  truly  personal  qualities. 
I  have  already  insisted  upon  the  always" 
beautiful  vision  of  life  and  humanity  that 
Botticelli  reccfrds  in  his  pictures.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  he  avoids  painting 
age,  even  middle  age,  except,  of  ccTurse, 
in  pictures  of  saints.  His  perfect  figures 
are  his  Mercury  in  the  "Allegory  of 
Spring,"  the  three  Graces,  the  slee])ing 
Mars,  and  his  Madonnas;  his  great  de- 
light is  to  paint  ripening  womanhood  and 
virgin  virility,  and  especially  that  charm- 


ing transition  period  between  childhood 
and  youth,  the  period  which  the  Latins 
call  "adolescence,"  with  its  peculiar  grace 
and  its  beauty  still  hesitating  between 
the  two  sexes.  In  the  ministering  chil- 
dren who  figure  as  angels,  with  thought- 
ful and  eager  faces,  in  his  religious  pic- 
tures, Botticelli  has  surpassed  Donatello 
and  Luca  della  Robbia  in  loveliness  of 
feature,  supple  charm  of  attitude,  and  in- 
tense rendering  of  character. 

Vasari  says  that  Botticelli  commented 
a  part  of  Dante,  illustrated  the  Inferno 
and  had  it  printed.  To  discuss  this  state- 
ment would  involve  us  in  archaeological 
details  which  would  be  out  of  place  here: 
it  suflices  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  writ- 
ten commentary  of  Dante  by  Botticelli; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  Florentine 
edition  of  Dante,  published  in  1481,  with 
a  commentary  by  Cristoforo  Landini,  con- 
tains some  engravings  on  copper  to  il- 
lustrate the  J/i/enzo  alone,  varying  in 
number  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  ac- 
cording to  the  copies,  which  are  certain- 
ly made  from  drawings  by  Botticelli; 
and  furthermore,  the  Berlin  Museum  pur- 
chased with  the  Hamilton  collection  of 
manuscripts  a  folio  volume  of  eighty- 
six  sheets  of  fine  parchment,  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches,  containing  the  text  of 
the  "Divine  Comedy"  and  eighty-six  au- 
tograph designs  in  pencil  and  pen  and 
ink  by  Botticelli,  one  of  which  is  signed 
in  microscopic  letters,  "  Sandro  di  Maria- 
no," the  only  signature  of  the  artist  that 
we  have.  This  Berlin  manuscript  is  not 
complete :  seven  sheets  with  eight  de- 
signs belonging  to  it  are  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  five  sheets  are  lost,  or  at  any 
rate  undiscovered. 

Dante  illustrated  by  Botticelli,  a  manu- 
script whose  pages  unite  the  names  of  two 
diversely  great  Florentines,  is  indeed  a 
rarity  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity. 
Thanks  to  the  admirable  fac-similes  of  the 
precious  originals  published  b\^  Herr  Fr. 
Lippmann,  curator  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
it  is  possible  to  satisfy  ourselves  without 
any  great  difficulty.  The  series  is  most 
interesting;  the  figures  of  Dante  and  Bea- 
trice in  the  Paradiso  are  singularly  noble ; 
several  of  the  compositions  are  dramatic 
and  grand;  certain  of  the  feminine  types 
have  ail  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness; 
the  seraphic  floating  draperies  are  full  of 
charm;  but  these  drawings  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  artists  and  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  master  rather  than  by  the  general 
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public.  The  fragriient  of  tlie  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican  library,  in  which  some  of 
the  designs  are  finished  or  in  progress  as 
miniatures,  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that 
these  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  hasty 
sketches  and  silhouettes  full  of  imagina- 
tion and  spirit,  are  the  simple  notes  of  a 
preparatory  plan  which  Botticelli  never 
carried  out.  Those  who  wish  to  go  more 
deeply  into  this  question  will  find  all 
that  can  be  said  about  it  in  Herr  Lipp- 
mann's  learned  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  fac-simile  plates.  It  was  doubtless 
from  drawings  of  this  kind  by  Botticelli 
that  Baccio  Baldini  made  himself  a  name 
as  an  engraver,  just  as  Marc  Antonio  be- 
came famous  by  engraving  the  sketches 
of  Signorelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raph- 
ael. 

Still  another  question  which  interests 
specialists  rather  than  the  general  public 
concerns  these  engravings  attributed  to 
Botticelli,  and  the  supposition  that  he 
furnished  drawings  to  the  engraver  Bac- 
cio Baldini.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say 
that  a  series  of  engravings  of  the  Proph- 
ets and  another  of  the  Sibyls  may  be  with 
much  probability  attributed  to  Botticelli; 
but  a  fact  entirely  beyond  dispute  is  the 
empire  that  this  artist  exercised  over  the 
book  illustrators  and  subject  engravers  of 
the  period,  who  all  either  copy  directly 
his  designs  or  borrow  his  picturesque 
means  and  processes  of  composition.  This 
unanimous  submission  to  his  influence  is 
to  be  explained,  as  M.  Henri  Delaborde 
has  remarked  in  his  studies  on  the  early 
Florentine  engravers,  by  the  very  diver- 
sity of  the  painter's  aptitudes,  by  the 
pliancy  of  his  imagination,  which  is  ready 
to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  subjects  and  all 
■categories  of  ideas.  Before  his  time  the 
Florentine  masters  had  scarcely  ventured 
outside  an  invariable  set  of  subjects,  pro- 
vided by  the  Scriptures  or  by  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  or  if  by  chance  some  allegorical 
figure  presented  itself  in  company  with 
evangelical  personages,  as  is  the  case  in 
Giotto's  paintings  at  Padua,  the  mysticism 
of  the  intention  and  the  identity  of  the 
treatment  transformed  this  profane  ele- 
ment into  a  means  of  expression  for  Chris- 
tian thought.  But  with  Botticelli,  on  the 
contrary,  with  his  charming  contempora- 
ry Piero  di  Cosimo,  the  painter  of  the 
"Death  of  Procris,"  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  a  few  years  later  with  Filippi- 
no,  his  pupil,  mythology  began  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  a  subordinate  resource  of 


art,  but  as  one  of  its  absolute  ends,  shar- 
ing possession  of  the  domain  of  art  on 
equal  terms  w^tli  religion, which  had  been 
hitherto  sole  sovereign.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  repeat  that  under  the  brush 
of  Botticelli  the  "Judgment  of  Paris"  or 
the  "Birth  of  Venus"  acquired  a  tone  of 
tender  elegance  and  impressive  gravity 
almost  analogous  to  that  with  which  he 
infused  the  personages  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Divine  Child,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  further  removed  than  these 
chaste  pictures  from  the  licentious  and 
fleshly  panegyrics  which  the  grosser  and 
less  reputable  inhabitants  of  Olympus  ob- 
tained in  a  later  age  at  the  hands  of  the 
Venetian  and  Flemish  masters. 

Great  works  of  art  are  fatally  impress- 
ed w^ith  the  serenity  of  the  mind  that  pro- 
duced them  in  sure  and  persistent  eft'ort : 
they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  made 
easily ;  they  are  finished  and  consummate ; 
they  betray  no  traces  of  effort  or  of  labor; 
in  them  nothing  appears  to  be  due  to 
chance;  but  when  we  reflect  we  feel  that 
this  mysterious  perfection  has  not  been 
achieved  in  one  day.  Look  at  that  fig- 
ure of  Spring,  or  of  Flora,  in  the  great 
allegory  in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and 
think  through  how  many  phases  and 
forms  she  must  have  passed  before  attain- 
ing her  present  springy  elasticity  of 
movement,  her  conquering  assurance  of 
look  and  bearing,  and  that  perfect  dis- 
tribution of  abundant  ornateness  which 
makes  the  costume  a  marvel  of  richness, 
fanciful  originality,  and  exquisite  taste. 
And  those  three  figures  of  the  Graces 
dancing  in  clinging  drapery  that  moulds 
their  form.  In  order  to  achieve  that 
complete  sensation  of  suave  and  cadenced 
movement  Botticelli  must  have  observed 
and  toiled  infinitely;  for  remark  how  ma- 
jestic their  salutation  is,  how  awe-inspir- 
ing, how  Elysian,  that  trio  of  beauty  dan- 
cing on  the  flowery  carpet  of  the  sacred 
glade.  It  is  not  in  the  propitious  fever  of 
a  mere  happy  moment  that  such  works 
as  this  are  created ;  it  is  not  by  being  con- 
tent with  suggestions  of  nature  and  with 
amusing  notes  of  passing  sensations;  but 
by  the  long  effort  of  an  imaginative  and 
receptive  mind  tenacious  of  its  ideal,  and 
by  the  mature  and  untiring  energy  of  a 
temperament  most  richlj^  and  delicately 
endowed,  both  physically  and  emotional- 
ly. Such  was  the  mind  and  such  the 
temperament  of  Sandro  Botticelli. 
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\ CLERGYMAN  once  said  to  the  Easy 
Chair  that  having-  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  which  he  had  expressed  views 
which  seemed  to  him  very  important,  even 
if  not  very  general,  he  received  one  day 
through  the  mail  an  envelop  which  was 
marked  underpaid,  and  which  contained 
only  a  large  sheet  of  heavy  blank  paper. 
The  next  day  he  received  another  envelop 
of  the  same  kind,  also  underpaid,  and  for 
ten  days  successively  the  same  incident 
was  repeated.  The  clergyman  could  ex- 
plain it  in  one  way  only.  The  amount 
of  postage  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
was  apparently  the  penalty  imposed  upon 
him  by  some  one  who  had  heard  his  ser- 
mon and  held  his  sentiments  to  be  repre- 
hensible, but  who  did  not  dare  to  say  so 
manfully  and  directly. 

Sending  an  underpaid  weight  by  post 
was,  however,  but  a  feeble  and  prosaic 
form  of  anonymous  censure.  A  more 
amusing  and  symbolic  form  was  that 
adopted  by  some  one  who  wished  to  re- 
prove an  editor  for  some  remarks  in  his 
paper,  and  who  sent  to  him  a  neat  little 
package  which  proved  to  be  a  box  ap- 
parently containing  some  kind  of  jew- 
elry, but  which  when  opened  revealed 
six  exceedingly  small  potatoes  carefully 
wrapped  in  cotton.  That  was  an  admi- 
rable touch.  It  was  contempt  conveyed 
emblematically — a  sneer  moulded  in  ve- 
getable form.  The  only  defect  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  sender  must  have  been 
the  doubt  whether  his  gift  was  received 
and  understood,  and  also,  of  course,  his 
consciousness  of  the  pointlessness  of  a 
sneer  when  the  sneerer  is  unknown.  If 
one  man  writes  to  another  anonymously 
that  he  is  a  booby  or  a  scoundrel,  and 
withholds  his  own  name,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  he  does  so  because  he  is  aware 
that  his  name,  if  recognized  at  all,  would 
make  his  ill  opinion  praise  and  not  shame, 
or  that  it  might  subject  him  to  a  retort 
with  a  cowhide. 

The  clergyman  enlarged  upon  the  stu- 
pidity of  anonymous  letters.  They  are, 
he  said,  the  work  of  cowards  who  are 
afraid  of  being  kicked,  or  of  persons  who 
are  justly  conscious  that  if  they  should 
reveal  their  names  their  letters  would  in- 
stantly become  jokes.  The  writer  of  such 
letters,  he  said,  warmly,  is  a  bravo,  who 
skulks  in  the  dark  and  tries  to  wound 
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unseen.  But  it  is  the  hard  condition 
of  his  act  that  he  can  never  possibly 
know  whether  his  blow  reached  its  ob- 
ject. Many  eminent  authors  carefully 
avoid  reading  notices  of  their  works,  and 
a  distinguished  statesman  told  the  Easy 
Chair  that  he  kept  a  kind  of  ledger  of  the 
anonymous  letters,  and  those  of  which  the 
name  of  the  writer,  although  not  conceal- 
ed, was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  the  re- 
sult was  very  satisfactory,  because  what 
he  called  the  credit  side  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  debit.  The  sympathy 
and  approval  more  than  set  off  the  abuse. 

That  fact,  indeed,  suggests  another  sor- 
row of  the  writer  of  anonymous  letters. 
While  he  is  inventing  phrases  and  con- 
juring adjectives  with  which  to  signify 
that  he  does  not  approve  the  conduct  of 
his  victim,  he  is  submitted  to  the  torture 
of  knowing  that  for  every  gibe  and  sting- 
ing scoff  and  savage  epithet  which  he  can 
pour  out  there  is  some  other  correspond- 
ent equally  busy  in  anointing  the  same 
victim  with 

"  lucent  sirups  tiiict  witli  cinnamon." 

To  know  that  the  balm  is  made  ready 
simultaneously  with  the  blow,  and  above 
all  to  be  in  the  deepest  ignorance  whether 
the  victim  is  in  the  least  conscious  either 
of  the  blow  or  the  balm,  is  one  of  the  sore 
afflictions  of  the  writer  of  anonymous 
letters. 

The  Easy  Chair,  like  all  editorial  chairs, 
is  exposed  to  this  kind  of  epistolary  bom- 
bardment, and  the  first  impression  which 
it  makes  is  probably  just  that  which  was 
designed.  If  the  shot  be  a  friendly  mes- 
senger, its  welcome  is  that  of  all  friendly 
messages.  But  if  otherwise,  it  merely  ap- 
prises the  Chair  how  imperfectly  its  work 
is  done,  and  how  many  better  and  softer 
Chairs  there  are  in  the  world.  One  men- 
tor teaches  the  Chair  that  it  ought  to  have 
rollers  on  every  leg;  another,  that  no  re- 
spectable Chair  would  have  rollers  except 
upon  the  front  legs;  and  still  a  more  per- 
emptory monitor  begs  to  assure  it,  as  a 
friend  who  knows,  that  no  Chair  which 
is  tolerated  in  good  society  has  rollers 
upon  any  leg.  It  does  not  seem  to  oc- 
cur to  these  earnest  counsellors  that  their 
multifarious  wisdom  may  actually  make 
the  Easy  Chair  uneasy,  and  so  forfeit  its 
sole  reason  for  existence.     Perhaps  the 
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best  suggestive  picture  to  liang  in  an  edi- 
torial sanctum  would  be  that  of  ^sop's 
old  man  and  Lis  son  and  his  ass.  The 
editorial  mentors  cannot  decide  whether 
the  father  should  ride,  or  the  son,  or 
whether  they  should  carry  the  ass  be- 
tween them.  And  what  shall  the  editor 
do? 

But  the  anonymous  writer  may  decide 
to  comment  only  without  directing.  He 
may  feel  constrained  merely  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  wortlilessness  of  the  ed- 
itor's labors,  the  absurdity  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  meanness  of  his  motives,  and 
the  lamentable  folly  of  his  conduct.  It 
is  comical  to  think  of  the  avalanche  of 
such  letters  which  pours  pitilessly  into  the 
sanctum.  The  charitable  waste-baskets 
can  scarce  accommodate  the  drifts.  The 
wisdom  which  proceeds  from  statesmen 
in  the  barber's  chair  and  on  the  benches 
of  Union  and  Madison  squares  overflows 
in  this  anonymous  correspondence.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  editorial  malefactor  at- 
tempts to  escape  judgment.  The  anony- 
mous letter  writer  knows  him  much  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  himself,  and  his  efforts 
to  pose  as  a  patriot,  as  a  lover  of  order, 
as  a  friend  of  progress,  will  be  sternly  ex- 
posed to  the  scorn  of  mankind  by  "One 
who  knows,"  by  "Aristides,"  by  "You 
know  who,"  and  by  that  terrible  fellow 
who  keeps  society  in  such  good  order,  "A 
foe  to  frauds  and  humbugs." 

The  great  public  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
this  omnipresent,  invisible  police,  which 
regulates  public  men  and  editors,  giving 
the  reprobates  their  deserts  in  the  anon- 
ymous letter.  There  was  a  public  man 
with  a  lively  sense  of  humor  who  said 
that  whenever  he  made  a  speech  of  im- 
portance or  significance  he  received  a  let- 
ter beginning  uniformly,  "Well,  Pericles, 
what  do  you  think  of  yourself  now  ?"  and 
proceeding  to  ask  whether  he  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  profound  odium  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  "These,"  said  Pericles, 
"are  the  humorous  reli'efs  of  public  life. 
The  importance  which  such  worthy  peo- 
])le  attach  to  the  expression  of  their  dis- 
like, the  ingenious  asperity  of  their  tone, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fulminating  docu- 
ment no  name,  all  reminds  me  in  another 
way  of  Thackeray's  description  of  George 
the  Fourth."   He  laughed  as  he  recalled  it. 

Does  the  gentle  reader  recall  it?  Did 
he,  perhaps,  hear  Tliackeray  read  it  with 
his  rich  voice,  and  its  rollicking  tone  w^hen 
he  came  to  the  humorous  passages  ?  Does 


it  not  seem  another  New  York  in  which 
those  lectures  were  delivered  ?  He  is  de- 
scribing the  fourth  George,  but  it  is  the 
writer  of  such  letters  as  Pericles  receives, 
with  his  pretentious  self-importance,  his 
perfumed  air  of  superiority^  and  his  air  of 
pompous  impudence,  who  seems  to  have 
sat  for  the  portrait:  "I  try  and  take  him 
to  pieces,  and  find  silk  stocicings,  padding 
stays,  a  coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur  collar, 
a  star  and  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket-handker- 
chief prodigiously  scented,  one  of  True- 
fitt's  best  nutty-brown  wigs  reeking  with 
oil,  a  set  of  teeth  and  a  huge  iSlack  stock, 
under-waistcoats,  more  under-waistcoats, 
and  then  nothing." 

The  clergyman  who  received  the  under- 
paid envelop  dwelt  much  upon  the  inci- 
dent, which  was  new  and  painful  to  him. 
But  he  said  nothing  better  than  the  re- 
mark, "I  don't  wonder  he  didn't  sign  his 
name,  he  musi  have  been  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself." 


In  speaking  of  the  Academy  exhibition 
of  pictures  in  New  York  this  year  we  re- 
marked the  high  prices  placed  upon  some 
of  the  works  as  indicative  of  the  probable 
prosperity  of  the  artists.  But  Cimabue, 
one  of  the  fraternity,  writes  that  it  has 
been  a  hard  year  for  the  painters,  but  a 
profitable  one  for  the  picture  dealers.  He 
says  that  the  sales  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy were  the  smallest  for  many  years, 
and  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  only  one  picture  was 
sold,  while  the  Montross  sale  of  American 
pictures  was  a  farce.  The  year,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  called  a  poor  one,  not  only  be- 
cause money  seems  to  be  poured  out  abun- 
dantly on  every  side,  but  'because  foreign 
pictures  have  sold  well — the  bad  rather 
better  than  the  good. 

'  This  is  a  serious  situation,  especially  for 
"the  strong  young  American  painters," 
whom  Cimabue  says  that  he  knows  well, 
and  who  are  very  proud,  and  taught  by 
self-respect  to  keep  their  troubles  to  them- 
selves. But  he  knows  their  hard,  faith- 
ful work,  their  creditable,  upright  lives, 
their  devx)tion  to  their  art,  and,  more  than 
all,  their  generous  support  of  each  otlier. 
They  earn  their  livelihood  by  teaching, 
illustrating,  and  making  "trade"  etch- 
ings. Cimabue  holds  that  the  reason  of 
this  situation  is  twofold,  thoughtless  writ- 
ing, called  criticism,  in  the  papers,  and  the 
indifference  of  rich  Americans  to  Ameri- 
can art,  and  he  is  sure  that  some  remedy 
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might  be  found  in  a  vigorous  statement 
of  the  facts. 

The  rest  of  the  difficulty  is  probably 
the  want  of  taste  and  the  want  of  know- 
ledge— in  one  word,  ignorance.  Collect- 
ing pictures  is  generally  a  "  fad,"  or  a 
fashion.  The  man  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune and  then  builds  a  fine  house  can 
seldom  trust  himself  to  decide  upon  the 
style  of  building,  or  to  furnish  the  rooms, 
or  to  collect  a  library  or  a  gallery.  The 
qualities  that  have  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate money  do  not  enable  him  to 
spend  wisely.  He  is  not  perfectly  sure 
that  he  could  match  the  colors  of  his 
walls  and  his  carpets,  or  even  know  w^hat 
<;olors  and  carpets  he  ought  to  have.  He 
is  liberal,  generous,  good-natured,  hospita- 
ble, but  the  masters  of  household  decora- 
tion, in  furniture  and  all  similar  details, 
the  experts  in  book-buying,  and  the  emi- 
nent picture  dealers,  must  all  be  consult- 
ed, as  he  would  order  his  clothes  made  at 
the  most  reputable  tailor's,  and  his  shoes 
only  of  certain  makers. 

If  he  would  buy  pictures,  the  noted  pri- 
vate galleries  and  the  shops  of  the  dealers 
abound  in  the  works  of  the  men  of  the 
hour,  who  are  not  American  artists,  but 
generally  Europeans.  There  are  always 
a  few  among  them  of  real  ability,  per- 
haps, but  what  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, of  fashionable  fame.  Their  works 
are  set  off  for  sale  with  every  device  of 
attraction,  and  with  the  prestige  of  a 
name.  He  has  no  guide  in  himself,  no 
knowledge,  nor  taste,  nor  experience.  He 
cannot  even  trust  "  what  he  likes,"  know- 
ing that  as  he  knows  nothing  of  pictures 
he  probably  likes  the  wrong  thing.  He 
may  have  heard  of  some  American  por- 
trait-painters if  any  of  his  friends  have 
sat  to  them.  But  that  is  all.  In  Amer- 
ican art  as  such  he  has  no  pride.  He  is 
not  studying  art,  nor  caring  for  it.  He 
is  furnishing  a  house,  or  collecting  a  gal- 
lery, as  he  builds  a  yacht,  or  buys  a  pair 
of  fine  horses,  or  employs  an  agent  to 
buy  a  library. 

The  American  artist  encounters  what 
the  Italian  painters  of  the  cinque-cento 
did  not  encounter — a  formidable  and  es- 
tablished tradition  of  art  and  pictures 
and  masters,  and  the  rivalry  of  works 
produced  in  countries  where  the  tradition 
exists,  and  the  taste,  and  the  art  "atmos- 
phere," and  where  reputations  are  con- 
ferred by  critics,  and  a  public  favor  which 
is  accepted  as  authoritative.    If  an  Amer- 


ican picture  pleases  a  buyer,  the  hesita- 
ting buyer  distrusts  his  own  judgment, 
and  is  apt  to  compare,  and  to  wonder 
whether  his  money  might  not  be  more 
advantageously  invested  in  the  work  of 
an  acknowledged  master.  If  he  should 
buy  the  picture,  it  has  only  its  intrinsic 
excellence.  It  has  no  glamour  derived 
from  fame,  from  a  school,  from  fashion, 
from  a  foreign  land.  The  older  countries, 
it  is  undeniable,  speak  with  a  recognized 
authority.  The  American  reads  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  contributed  a 
notable  work  to  the  London  or  the  Paris 
exhibition,  but  he  does  not  read,  nor  re- 
member if  he  does  read,  who  has  done 
well  at  the  Academy,  or  the  "American 
Artists." 

In  the  last  dozen  years  how  many 
American  artists  have  painted  pictures 
which  have  commanded  such  attention 
as  to  become  known  and  to  make  their 
names  familiar?  While  within  twenty 
years  many  young  American  authors  have 
justly  earned  an  honorable  name  which 
is  everywhere  recognized,  how  many 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
American  artists  of  high  repute?  The 
Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year  was  con- 
ceded to  be  of  unusual  excellence,  but 
how  many  even  of  the  gentle  readers  of 
these  words  who  live  in  the  city  can  men- 
tion the  name  of  a  painter  who  especially 
distinguished  himself  there  ?  How  many 
of  such  readers,  upon  hearing  the  ques- 
tion and  without  considerable  reflection, 
can  say  who  are  now  the  dozen  most  emi- 
nent living  American  artists  ? 

Such  want  of  knowledge  does  not  show 
that  there  are  not  admirable  artists  among 
us;  it  shows  only  that  there  is  not  that 
kind  of  interest  in  art  which  makes  cer- 
tain names  commanding  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  Midas,  or  even  of  Croesus,  upon 
the  purchase  of  pictures.  If  the  dealer 
says  to  either  of  these  gentlemen  that 
he  has  a  precious  Fortunio,  a  Frere,  an 
Alma-Tadema,  whose  works  are  univer- 
sally sought  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
that  these  prizes  are  here  only  because 
the  American  is  believed  to  be  willing  to 
pay  great  prices,  and  then  adds  that  if  an 
excellent  American  picture  is  wanted  here 

is  a  ,  or  a  ,  or  a  ,  there  is  not 

much  doubt  to  which  the  mind  of  Midas 
or  Croesus  will  incline.  It  is  not  easy  to 
change  this  inclination.  It  can  be  done 
apparently  only  in  one  or  all  of  three 
ways — by  making  American  pictures  the 
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fashion,  by  creating  true  taste  and  know- 
ledge, and  by  stimulating  a  preference  for 
American  Avorks  upon  patriotic  grounds. 

The  radical  measure  is  the  cultivation 
of  taste  and  knowledge.  Then  the  spell 
of  the  Old  World  disappears,  and  choice  is 
determined  by  intrinsic  charm.  But  must 
not  that  change  be  accomplished  as  it  was 
elsewhere,  by  the  appearance  of  artists 
whose  genius  commands  attention,  and 
who  demonstrate  in  the  only  conclusive 
way  that  there  is  a  distinctive  American 
art,  and  not  merely  artists  who  paint  in 
America  ?  American  literature  is  com- 
paratively a  very  recent  fact.  Sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago  the  question  which  Syd- 
ney Smith  asked  sarcastically  but  in  good 
faith,  "Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
was  asked  by  many  a  devoted  American, 
because  he  felt  that  there  was  little  reason 
in  American  books  themselves  that  they 
should  be  read.  It  is  very  different  now, 
and  the  difference  is  largely  due  to  the 
constellation  of  American  authors  that 
has  arisen  during  the  last  half -century. 

It  is  not  by  insisting  that  rich  Ameri- 
^  cans  ought  to  buy  American  pictures,  but 
by  the  production  of  pictures  which  ought 
to  be  bought,  that  the  day  naturally  and 
ardently  desired  by  Cimabue  will  be 
brought  in.  Doubtless  encouragement  of 
the  artist  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
development  of  art.  But  mere  arbitrary 
or  charitable  or  patriotic  encouragement 
will  not  avail.  The  argument  is  no  strong- 
er for  art  than  for  literature.  To  recur 
to  Fisher  Ames's  pathetic  and  humorous 
illustration,  no  patriotic  desire  of  develop- 
ing American  literature  could  have  made 
Findlay,  the  historian  of  the  Whiskey  In- 
surrection, a  Sallust  or  a  Froissart  or  a 
Clarendon.  But  the  unheralded  appear- 
ance of  Irving  and  Bancroft,  and  Prescott 
and  Motley,  and  Parkman,  created  the 
historical  department  of  literature  with- 
out any  x^atriotic  resolution  of  the  reader 
to  buy  American  histories. 

Yet  as  the  newspapers  and  the  critics 
could  have  aided  the  good  work  by  point- 
ing out  that  Knickerbocker's  history  and 
the  poems  of  Bryant  showed  that  the  sap 
was  stirring  in  the  trunk,  so  now,  as  Cima- 
bue suggests,  to  call  attention  to  the  'fact, 
whenever  it  is  a  fact,  that  beautiful  and 
notable  pictures  are  painted  by  Ameri- 
cans, will  tend  to  persuade  Midas  and 
Croesus  that  an  American  art  is  arising  of 
which  they  must  take  heed.  In  the  for- 
eign exhibitions  American  names  appear 


among  the  chief  and  noted  contributors. 
A  fair  field  and  no  favor  is  all  that  they 
can  ask. 


The  pathetic  tale  of  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Exiles  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  books  which 
touched  deeply  the  imagination  of  chil- 
dren fifty  years  ago,  left  an  impression  of 
Russian  tyranny  which  no  lapse  of  time 
wore  away.  The  general  American  and 
English  feeling  about  the  gigantic  and 
gloomy  empire  was  largely  determined  by 
that  little  book.  The  national  mind  of 
both  countries  was  prepared  to  receive  and 
believe  all  the  tales  of  the  horrors  of  des- 
potism, and  the  later  mj'^sterious  organi- 
zation of  the  Nihilists  and  the  terrible 
revelations  of  the  Russian  novelists  are 
all  made  credible  and  probable  by  the  sor- 
rowful story  of  Elizabeth. 

Seven  year's  ago  Wendell  Phillips,  in 
his  last  great  ^discourse,  the  address  at 
Cambridge  upon  the  centennial  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  spoke  of  Russia  to  his  re- 
markable audience,  and  left  them  half 
shuddering  as  he  said,  "In  such  a  land 
dynamite  and  the  dagger  are  the  necessa- 
ry and  proper  substitutes  for  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  Daily  Advertiser.''^  It  was  the 
culmination  of  his  description  of  the  coun- 
try. ' '  Dead  silence,  like  that  which  reigns 
at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  freezes  the 
whole  empire,  long  ago  described  as  '  a  des- 
potism tempered  by  assassination. '  Mean- 
while such  despotism  has  unsettled  the 
brains  of  the  ruling  family,  as  unbridled 
power  doubtless  made  some  of  the  twelve 
Caesars  insane;  a  madman,  sporting  with 
the  lives  and  comfort  of  a  hundred  million 
of  men.  The  young  girl  whispers  in  her 
mother's  ear  under  a  ceiled  roof  her  pity 
for  a  brother  knouted  and  dragged  half 
dead  into  exile  for  his  opinions.  The  next 
week  she  is  stripped  naked  and  flogged  to- 
death  in  the  public  square.  No  inquiry, 
no  explanation,  no  trial,  no  protest,  one 
dead  uniform  silence,  the  law  of  the  ty- 
rant. Where  is  there  ground  for  any  hope 
of  peaceful  change  ?  Where  the  fulcrum 
upon  which  you  can  plant  any  possible 
lever?"  - 

This  is  an  echo  of  the  melancholy 
hopelessness  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  such  tales  of  Nihilist 
plots  and  punishments  as  are  suffered  to 
escape.  Yet  while  we^were  absorbed  in 
our  tremendous  controversy  and  war,  in 
which  slavery  perished,  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia freed  the  serfs— a  strange  gleam  of 
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Jight  in  that  despotic  darkness ;  and  while 
Europe  lield  aloof  and  indifferent,  Russia 
was  the  frank  and  open  friend  of  the 
o-overnment  of  the  Union  in  this  country. 
And  now  while  the  recent  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  Russian  novels,  which  deepen 
the  old  impression,  is  very  general,  and 
these  tales  make  a  direct  and  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathy  of  Christendom, 
•comes  the  unexpected  announcement  of 
the  proposed  abandonment  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  tlie  whole  system  of 
Siberian  exile. 

Dr.  Lansdell's  paper  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  upon  the  Russian 
convicts  in  the  salt  mines  of  Iletsk,  which 
was  exceedingly  interesting  and  appar- 
ently truthful,  and  the  jmper  in  the  same 
number  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Heard  upon 
Justice  and  Law  in  Russia,  are  both  ex- 
•ceedingly  suggestive  of  a  probability  that 
the  hitherto  unredeemed  gloom  of  the 
general  impression  of  Russia  is  not 
wholly  justified.  Thus  Mr.  Heard  says: 
"For  political  offenders  in  Russia  there 
is  neither  law  nor  justice;  the  way  of 
these  transgressors  is  hard,  and  their  lot 

deplorable  For  the  rest  of  the  nation 

wise  laws,  regular  courts,  trial  by  jury, 
and  fair  administration  of  justice  exist. 
The  penal  code  is  one  of  the  mildest  in 

Europe  as  regards  its  enactments  The 

lenity  of  the  law  is  counteracted  by  the 
abuses  of  the  prison  system."  Mr.  Heard 
says  also  that  the  rigors  of  Siberian  exile 
have  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  he  at- 
tributes to  the  criminal  folly  of  the  Ni- 
hilists, who  have  no  affiliation,  he  says, 
with  the  Russian  people,  and  who  assas- 
sinated the  late  Czar  as  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  establishing  reforms  upon  a 
sure  basis,  the  harsh  policy  of  the  present 
autocrat,  who,  until  his  father's  murder, 
was  in  sympathy  with  his  reforms. 

Russia  has  been  so  long  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  darkness  that  the  imagina- 
tion has  had  full  play.  But  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  administrative  coun- 
cil of  the  Penitentiary  Department  in  fa- 
vor of  the  total  abolition  of  the  system 
of  Siberian  exile,  and  the  substitution  of 
confinement  in  fortresses  for  political  of- 
fenders, is  a  sign  of  progressive  life 
which  somewhat  relieves  the  impression 
■of  Mr.  Phillips's  picture.  He  might,  in- 
deed, say  that  it  is  fear  of  dynamite  and 
the  dagger  which  has  extorted  all  the 
mitigations.  But  Mr,  Heard  states  that 
with  all  mitigations  the  absolutism  of 


force  remains,  and  of  course  the  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  to  it  of  the  radical  senti- 
ment and  purpose. 

It  is  this  situation,  necessarily  transient, 
which  makes  Russian  papers  written  by 
competent  observers  profoundly  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  According  to  Mr. 
Heard  and  Dr.  Lansdell,  the  condition 
of  the  Siberian  exiles  is  less  fearful  than 
it  was,  and  there  is  the  probability  of  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  system. 
The  Russian  people  in  general  are  loyal, 
but  being  densely  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, are  perplexed  by  the  fatal  assaults 
upon  the  czars,  as  if  God  had  left  them  to 
punishment.  But  the  situation  in  the 
best  light  is  sad  enough.  While  without 
the  political  realm  there  are  good  admin- 
istration and  popular  content,  within  that 
realm  there  is  complete  terror.  Still  it 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  upon  the 
vast  and  remote  and  mysterious  empire 
the  force  of  modern  intelligence,  inven- 
tion, and  progress,  "the  fierce  light"  of 
liberty,  does  not  beat  in  vain.  In  these 
days,  and  in  contact  with  modern  Chris- 
tendom, Russia  is  a  huge  glacier,  tower- 
ing, silent,  of  magnificent  might,  but  drift- 
ing slowly  and  surely  toward  the  Gulf- 
Stream,  in  whose  resistless  embrace  it  will 
at  last  dissolve. 


If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  vulgarity, 
it  is  a  very  poor  compliment  that  we  pay 
ourselves  if  we  insist  upon  calling  it  es- 
sentially American.  If  there  be  such  a 
person  as  a  boor  or  booby,  and  if  he 
have  been  in  a  place  known  as  a  stable, 
and  if  it  be  possible  to  be  saturated  with 
a  stable  odor,  what  is  the  relevance  of 
saying,  when  he  makes  his  presence  odor- 
iferously  known  in  a  room,  that  although 
he  may  not  have  the  artificial  elegance 
of  pampered  monarchical  courts,  yet  he 
has  the  unbought  heritage  of  a  pure 
Americanism  ?  Why  should  a  pure 
Americanism  smell  badly  ?  It  is  unde- 
niable that  honesty,  simplicity  of  soul, 
and  robust  manhood  are  very  much 
more  important  than  correct  spelling,  and 
tact,  and  neatness,  and  courtesy.  But 
why  should  a  clean,  courteous,  and  well- 
educated  man  not  be  honest,  simple,  and 
robust?  Washington  was  so,  although 
his  spelling  was  imperfect,  and  innumer- 
able other  Americans  have  been  so.  But 
why  in  our  estimate  of  what  is  essential- 
ly American  are  we  so  apt  to  include 
what  is  also  essentially  vulgar,  and  to 
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denounce  a  distaste  for  vulgarity  as  the 
aping"  of  foreign  manners  ? 

Geoffrey  Crayon  Avas  very  susceptible  to 
the  romantic  charm  of  the  English  land- 
scape and  of  the  old  English  traditions. 
The  green  lane,  the  ivied  church,  the 
May-pole,  the  village  green,  the  Christmas 
rites  of  old  England,  were  full  of  delight 
to  him.  But  was  there  ever  a  better  or  a 
more  thorough  American  ?  Yet  it  would 
be  rather  at  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized 
as  a  reneofade  and  a  denationalized  Amer- 
ican  if  Geoffrey  Crayon  should  now  re- 
appear and  openly  and  strongly  profess 
his  pleasure  in  the  old  home.  Despite 
the  profound  conviction  of  the  Easy 
Chair  that  America  is  by  far  the  haj^pi- 
est  and  most  fortunate  of  countries,  and 
Americans  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  yet  it 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Alleghanies 
are  neither  as  im])osing  nor  as  historic  as 
the  Alps,  and  that  there  are  finer  pictures 
in  the  Vatican  than  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  that  there  are  storied 
scenes  and  castles  in  England  and  ruined 
temples  in  Greece  full  of  a  kind  of  charm 
which  invests  neither  the  noble  Capitol 
in  Washington  nor  the  mighty  wheat 
fields  of  the  Northwest. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Little  Pedlingtonism  is 
not  patriotism.  The  American  who  in 
Rome  jams  his  hat  upon  his  head  and 


will  not  bare  or  bend  it  when  the.  Host 
passes,  or  who  in  St.  Peter's  talks  during 
the  elevation,  or  who  expectorates  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cars  or  the  dining-rooms 
in  the  effete  despotisms,  or  who  is  in  any 
other  way  vulgar,  ill-mannered,  and  dis- 
gusting, is  not  in  these  performances  an 
Amei'ican  ;  he  is  merely  not  a  gentleman. 
The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  by  no  means 
so  imposing  a  spectacle  as  Niagara,  the 
Hudson  is  a  far  nobler  river  than  the 
Tiber,  and    is  a  much  larger,  rich- 

er, more  enterprising  town  than  Athens, 
while  as  for  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem — ! 
Yet  to  sneer  at  Vaucluse  or  the  Tiber  or 
Athens  or  Jerusalem  for  any  such  reason 
is  the  mark  of  the  Pedlingtonian,  not  of 
the  American, 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is  known 
by  its  ideals, .its  aims,  its  characteristic 
qualities.  If  it  is  wholly  satisfied  with  a 
material  prosperity,  if  it  measures  success 
by  money,  if  its  great  men  are  merely  its 
rich  men,  if  it  neglects  intellectual  and 
spiritual  cultivation,  insists  upon  being 
flattered,  and  derides  as  an  alien  the  citi- 
zen who  refuses  to  be  the  parasite  and 
courtier  .of  a  mob,  ft  is  not  a  nation  which 
has  yet  comprehended  the  secret  of  na- 
tional grandeur,  nor  can  it  yet  truly  un- 
derstand the  motives,  the  spirit,  or  the^ 
hopes  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  and 
their  sons  of  the  civil  war. 


CMtnr's  Itnfii). 

I.  largely  compose   the  literature   of  the 

ri^HE  "Library  of   American   Litera-  seventeenth    century   one    might  have 

JL  ture."  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Stednian  and  something  intelligent  and  authoritative 

Miss  E.  M.  Hutchinson  have  compiled,  to  say,  but  how  easily  one's  innocence  of 

promises  to  be  one  of  the  worthiest  works  all  the  contemporaneous  sernioning  might 

of  the  kind  attempted;  in  fact,  there  is  no-  be  abused!    We  cannot  suffer  ourselves 

thing  quite  of  its  kind  in  the  same  field,  in  praising  this  part  of  the  selection  to  go- 

This,  in  the  three  volumes  already  publish-  beyond  recognition  of  an  entirely  satis- 

ed,  reaches  from  the  earliest  dates  in  Vir-  factory  appearance.    Heaven  only  knows 

ginia  and  New  England  up  and  down  the  .whether  our  editors  have  been  truly  rej)- 

thirteen  Revolutionary  colonies,  and  in  resentative  or  not  in  it,  and  the  truth  is 

the  seven  to  iollow  it  will  broaden  over  likely  to  remain  in  their  keeping;  no  one 

our  whole  continent.    No  reviewer,  not  will  have  the  hardihood  to  call  upon  them 

even  the  omniscient  presence  of  theStjii.dy,  for  the  proof  that  those  old  divines  were 

can  pretend  to  know  this  field  so  well  as  drier  and  tougher  than  the  chosen  mor- 

the  editors  of  the  Library  ;  and  one  has  sels  show  them. 

one's  conscience  in  proposing  to  say  how  Drier  and  tougher  we  will  freely  grant 

extremely  faithful,  tliorough,  and  judi-  they  might  vejy  well  be>in  tlie  whole  body 

cious  the  performance  of  their  task  has  of  their  })olemics  and  theology ;  but  here 

been.    Of  the  narratives"  of  adventure  by  one  feels  a  charm  in  their  obsolete  opin- 

the  first  explorers  and  settlers  which  so  ions  as  well  as  their  archaic  diction.. 
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There  is  little  savor  of  literature  in  them  ; 
they  were  ponderously  learned,  they  were 
prodigiously  devout,  and  awfully  in  ear- 
nest, but  the  graces  did  not  hover  about 
their  style.  Even  with  the  masters  of  it, 
English  prose  was  then  still  in  the  hippo- 
potamic  stage  ;  the  newspaper  humorist 
had  not  yet  arisen  to  give  it  the  gazelle-like 
movement  in  which  it  now  disports  itself ; 
and  the  New  England  divines  wrote  as 
they  thought,  heavily,  intricately.  Yet 
they  imparted  to  their  sermons  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  daily  lives,  and  perhaps  it 
is  this  which  now  interests  and  touches  in 
the  passages  given  from  their  writings. 
One  is  aware  of  it  in  the  reluctant  flow 
of  the  periods  of  Thomas  Shepard,  John 
Norton,  John  Eliot,  James  Noyes,  and 
the  elder  Mather;  in  the  neat,  clear  sim- 
plicity of  Thomas  Hooker,  and  in  the 
searching  and  powerful  appeals  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  words  of  the  last  are  full 
of  the  sweetness  and  light  of  toleration, 
that  highest  gift  of  the  Divine  Mercy  to 
mankind  ;  and  He  who  sends  His  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  had 
lifted  up  His  countenance  and  made  it  to 
shine  upon  His  servant,  Avhile  all  about 
him  those  who  would  fain  have  been  His 
saints  wandered  in  error  more  cruel  and 
dismal  than  the  forests  that  blackened 
their  New  England  shores,  endowed  him 
artistically  beyond  most  of  them.  From 
Williams  the  editors  give  the  dialogue 
on  Persecution  between  Truth  and  Peace 
from  his  Bloody  Tenant  yet  more 
Bloody,  and  from  the  same  tract  his  warn- 
ing to  John  Endicott.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  whole  world  the  claim  of 
the  weaker  to  think  differently  from  the 
stronger  was  then  punishable  with  the 
stake  and  axe  and  gibbet,  we  can  imagine 
the  astounding  boldness  of  his  doctrine, 
and  we  can  rightly  value  the  courage  and 
the  conscience  of  the  man  who  went  into 
exile  from  exile  rather  than  fail  of  the  duty 
laid  upon  him.  He  was  not  more  consci- 
entious or  courageous  than  the  mistaken 
men  whom  he  rebuked,  but  they  were 
many  and  he  was  one,  not  only  against 
them,  but  against  the  world.  His  words 
have  power  and  meaning  for  a  generation 
and  a  people  who  are  still  by  no  means 
guiltless  of  the  sin  he  rebukes,  and  who 
have  accepted  toleration  rather  with  their 
tongues  than  with  their  hearts  ;  and  if 
there  had  been  nothing  else  written  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  in  America, 
we  should  have  a  claim   through  his 


words  to  a  prime  place  in  the  literature  of 
thought  and  humanity. 

Besides  these,  there  is  much  in  the  selec- 
tions from  the  old  theologians  that  one 
may  read  with  pleasure  to  the  historical 
sense  at  least.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
passage  from  Shepard  in  praise  of  his 
dead  wife,  which  in  its  pathetic  tender- 
ness forms  a  truly  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  lurid  gloom  of  his  theology.  The 
Puritans'  impassioned  belief  in  their  piti- 
less and  unjust  God  sometimes  broke  into 
a  terrible  poetry;  but  this  is  to  be  found 
often er  in  their  sermons  than  in  their 
songs ;  these  are  of  a  dulness  which  not 
even  the  doctrine  of  j^redestination  and 
election  could  ordinarily  kindle  to  the  hea- 
venly flame.  But  one  exception  there 
certainly  is,  and  that  is  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth's  frightful  conception  of  the  "Day 
of  Doom."  His  poem  has  scarcely  won 
the  fame  that  its  imaginative  qualities 
merit;  or  rather  these  have  been  eclipsed 
by  tlie  baleful  power  with  which  its  error 
is  enforced.  But  it  is  really  a  great  poem, 
and  altogether  the  most  memorable  thing 
that  our  Puritans  did  in  poetry,  with  a 
sort  of  sweet,  Chaucerian  simplicity  of 
phrase,  and  a  curious  tenderness  working 
out  from  the  heart  tortured  and  perverted 
by  its  infernal  doctrine.  Once  grant  the 
doctrine,  as  we  grant  Dante  his  theolo- 
gical premises,  and  the  fancies  that  fol- 
low from  it  have  their  proper  literary 
charm,  their  pathos  and  their  power.  As 
a  study  of  the  human  reason  submitting 
itself  to  atrocious  dogma,  and  operating 
by  an  insane  logic  to  conclusions  that  de- 
fame the  ideals  of  divine  justice  and  mer- 
cy, it  is  also  full  of  a  dark  fascination, 
which  every  reader  of  aesthetic  sensibility 
must  recognize. 

II. 

The  writings  of  all  those  early  New- 
Englanders  have  an  Elizabethan  raciness 
of  diction  which  one  tastes  alike  in  the 
quaintness  of  Bradford's  and  Winslow's 
records  of  Plymouth,  in  the  seriousness, 
sincerity,  and  credulity  of  Higginson,  and 
in  the  ribaldry  of  the  ungodly  and  un- 
ruly Thomas  Morton  of  Merry  Mount. 
One  fond  of  tracing  the  origin  of  national 
traits  and  customs  will  find  a  pleasure  in 
following  to  its  far  source  in  some  of 
the  New  England  and  Virginia  English- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century  the  mod- 
ern American  fashion  of  booming  a  new 
country.  The  Rev.  Francis  Higginson 
does  this  in  pleasing  prose,  and  the  good 
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William  Morrell  in  deadly  verse,  for  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  John  Smith  blows  the 
trumpet  for  Jamestown,  and  for  all  Vir- 
ginia Colonel  Norwood,  in  his  Voyages, 
sounds  repeated  blasts,  while  Master  R. 
Rich  praises  the  new  land  in  as  woful  a 
ballad  as  any  made  to  a  mistress's  eye- 
brow. Norwood  has  more  than  g-leams 
of  gayety,  if  one  may  not  quite  call  it  hu- 
mor; his  work  has  unquestionably  liter- 
ary quality,  and  we  wish  we  could  say 
as  much  for  John  Rolfe's  wordy  and  scat- 
tering apology  for  marrying  Pocahontas; 
but  that  has  chiefly  the  quality  of  a  very 
disagreeable  self -righteousness. 

The  most  valuable  fact  about  the  ear- 
liest American  literature,  which  is  not  yet 
American  of  course,  is  that  it  so  fully  re- 
flects the  life  of  the  time  and  place — the 
objective  life  of  daring  and  adventure 
and  hardship,  and  the  subjective  life  tor- 
mented and  maddened  by  abominable  be- 
liefs, with  its  struggles  to  escape  from 
them.  In  Virginia  these  are  not  felt; 
there  is  a  delightful  freedom  from  them ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  the  literature  of 
that  colony  has  a  more  superficial  char- 
acter; it  lacks  the  depth  as  well  as  the 
gloom  which  characterizes  the  sermons 
and  memoirs  of  New  England. 

Whether  life  more  influences  litera- 
ture, or  literature  life,  is  a  question  we 
need  not  stop  to  dispute  about  here ;  they 
probably  have  a  perfect  balance  of  inter- 
action at  all  times;  but  what  one  might 
certainly  infer  from  this  anthology  of  the 
Puritan  literature  is  the  Puritan  life.  If 
there  were  no  other  records  of  the  state, 
of  the  civilization,  which  produced  these 
writings,  the  general  complexion  of  that 
life  might  be  inferred  here,  and  this  gives 
a  historical  importance  to  the  compila- 
tion which  might  be  easily  underrated. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Puritan  life  in  New  England  was 
all  psalms  and  sermons;  enough  is  given 
to  show  that  it  had  its  reliefs,  and  to  let 
the  reader  perceive  that  these  were  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  the  general  plea- 
surable effect  of  dancing  in  chains. 

III. 

This  seems  to  be  true  rather  of  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  first  settlement; 
and  when  the  divinity  of  the  time  got  in 
its  full  work  there  came  a  so  it  of  intel- 
lectual decay,  such  as  followed  the  preva- 
lence of  Jesuitism  in  southern  Europe. 
The  writers  of  the  early  years  of  the 


eighteenth  century  are  not  comparable 
for  grasp  and  freshness  of  thought  to 
those  who  preceded  them.  For  Williams 
and  Hooker  we  have  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  with  their  deadly  creed  rotted 
into  a  yet  deadlier  credulity  that  natural- 
ized the  devils  from  the  other  world  in 
this,  and  affirmed  the  bodies  of  the  living 
as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  be  their 
prey.  The  Puritan  minister  degenerated 
into  the  Puritan  priest,  and  Cotton  Ma- 
ther celebrating  his  remarkable  provi- 
dences and  the  deeds  of  the  New  Eng- 
land witches  is  as  essentially  monkish  as 
any  mediaeval  zealot  recording  the  mir- 
acles of  the  saints  and  the  sufl^erings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  desert.  "But  I  pray 
what  will  you  say  to  this?  Margaret 
Rule  would  sometimes  have  her  jaws  for- 
cibly pulled  open,  whereupon  something 
invisible  would  be  poured  down  her 
throat;  we  all  "^aw  her  swallow,  and  yet 
we  saw  her  try  all  she  could,  by  spitting, 
coughing,  and  shrieking,  that  she  might 
not  swallow;  but  one  time  the  by-stand- 
ers  saw  something  of  that  odd  liquor  on 
the  outside  of  her  neck ;  she  cried  out  of 
it,  as  of  scalding  J^rimstone  poured  into 
her,  and'  the  whole  house  would  immedi- 
ately scent  so  hot  of  brimstone  that  we 
were  scarce  able  to  endure  it — whereof 
there  are  scores  of  witnesses.  .  .  .The  en- 
chanted people  talked  much  of  a  white 
spirit,  from  whence  they  received  mar- 
vellous assistance  in  their  miseries.  What 
lately  befell  Mercy  Short,  from  the  com- 
munications of  such  a  spirit,  hath  been 
the  just  wonder  of  us  all;  but  by  such  a 
spirit  was  Margaret  Rule  now  also  visit- 
ed. She  says  that  she  could  never  see 
his  face,  but  that  she  had  a  frequent  view 
of  his  bright,  shining,  and  glorious  gar- 
ments; he  stood  by  her  bedside  continual- 
ly, heartening  and  comforting  her,  and 
counselling  her  to  maintain  her  hope  and 
faith  in  God,  and  never  comply  with  the 
temptations  of  her  adversaries." 

Contrast  these  confessions  of  a  gross 
and  baseless  superstition  with  the  high 
and  noble  reasons  of  Roger  Williams, 
and  his  appeals  and  warnings  to  the  en- 
emies of  toleration,  and  you  have  some 
conception  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
lapse  of  New  England.  But  we  must 
not  deny  a  charm  of  style  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Mather,  The>  language,  if  less 
sweet  and  fresh,  is  more  flexible  than  be- 
fore ;  the  diction  is  simple  and  graphic. 
Modern  spiritualism,  so  far  as  we  can  i-e- 
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-member,  has  never  expressed  itself  so  at- 
tractively. 

His  literary  skill  was  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  liis  own  time,  when  his  supersti- 
tion was  not  so  offensive  as  it  afterward 
became.  The  good  Benjamin  Tompson, 
in  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana^  demands: 

^'  Is  tlie  bless'd  Mather  iiecrornancer  turned, 
To  raise  his  country's  fatliers'  ashes  urned  ? 
Elisha's  dust  life  to  the  dead  imparts ; 
This  prophet,  by  his  more  familiar  arts, 
Unseals  our  heroes'  tombs  and  gives  them  air; 
They  rise,  they  walk,  they  talk,  look  wondrous  fair; 
Each  of  them  in  an  orb  of  light  doth  shine, 
In  liveries  of  glory  most  divine." 

To  put  one  above  Elisha  is  certainly 
not  to  rate  him  low;  and  the  praise  is  a 
satirist's  who  lashed  the  luxury  if  not  the 
vice  of  New  England  society,  so  soon  did 
it  begin  to  lose  its  simplicity,  if  not  its 
innocence.  The  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Bostonians,  betrayed  to  the  world  by 
the  most  brilliant  of  their  number  in 
modern  times,  was  of  early  date,  and  our 
editors  give  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  John 
Norton  in  eulogy  of  Anne  Bradstreet's 
poems  which  any  literary  lady  of  our 
time  might  be  glad  to  merit: 
^'  Her  breast  was  a  brave  palace,  a  iiroad-street" — 

the  reader  will  note  the  merry  conceit  in 
the  play  upon  Mistress  Bradstreet's  name — 

*'  Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 
Where  Nature  such  a  tenement  had  ta'en 
That  others'  souls,  to  hers,  dwelt  in  a  lane. 
Beneath  her  feet  pale  envy  bites  her  chain. 
And  poison  malice  whets  her  sting  in  vain" — 

much  as  they  did  at  that  time  in  all  the 
polite  countries  of  Europe;  we  were  not 
outdone  in  allegory  anywhere,  and  per- 
haps our  poetry  was  no  worse  than  most, 
if  not  so  good  as  some.  It  w^as  always  a 
little  below  our  prose,  which  at  the  date 
of  this  eulogy  began  to  be  rich  in  nar- 
ratives of  captivity  among  the  Indians, 
plain,  unaffected,  and  sometimes  extreme- 
ly moving,  with  a  breath  of  real  piety 
in  them  that  is  sometimes  as  beautiful  as 
tedious,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
At  the  same  time  Samuel  Sewall  was 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  society  in  New 
England  in  his  delightful  diary.  The 
editors  do  well  to  give  a  long  passage 
from  it,  and  better  still  to  copy  into  their 
Library  the  old  judge's  confession  of  his 
error  in  condemning  the  hapless  persons 
accused  of  witclicraft — one  of  the  most 
monumental  things  in  human  history,  if 
we  consider  its  heart-felt  humility,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  standing  up  to  take 


shame  upon  himself  before  the  whole 
congregation  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard 
read  it  aloud. 

IV. 

After  all,  the  Puritans  lived  their  great- 
est things,  and  it  would  be  less  honor  for 
them  to  have  written  them,  as  some  other 
peoples  have  done,  though  the  gain  to  lit- 
erature might  have  been  more.  A  ten- 
derer love  for  their  civilization  than  we 
can  affect  could  not  pretend  that  their 
literature  was  very  entertaining,  and  it 
must  be  ow^ned  that  some  of  the  best  and 
liveliest  of  it  was  not  meant  for  print. 
We  will  not  call  Sewall's  diary  lively, 
though  it  is  very  good  ;  but  the  editors 
quote  from  the  journals  of  Madam  Sarah 
Kemble  Knight  the  account  of  her  jour- 
ney from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704, 
which  is  both  lively  and  good.  It  shows 
touch;  and  that  such  easy, vigorous  writ- 
ing should  be  in  a  private  diary  suggests 
at  least  a  growing  literary  temperament 
among  the  Bostonians  of  the  time.  In 
Connecticut  they  were  trying  the  metri- 
cal stops  then  fashionable  in  the  mother 
country,  and  Roger  Wolcott  described  a 
storm  at  sea  as  any  poet  of  Grub  Street 
might  have  done  it : 

"  Here  the  ship  captain  in  the  midnight  watch 
Stamps  on  the  deck  and  thunders  up  the  hatch, 
And  to  the  mariners  aloud  he  cries : 
'Now  all  from  safe  recumbency  arise! 
All  hands  aloft,  and  stand  well  to  your  tack ! 
Engend'ring  storms  have  clothed  the  world  with 
black ; 

Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world : 
Down  topsail ;  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  furled,'  " 

and  so  on.  "Safe  recumbency"  was  per- 
haps not  just  the  phrase  the  captain  used, 
but  it  is  mighty  fine,  and  we  know  there 
are  many  still  who  love  the  high  literary 
way  best;  for  the  rest,  one  recognizes  the 
true  old  sea-dog  diction  in  the  stirring 
appeal  to  the  safely  recumbent  mariners. 

The  editors  are  obliged  all  through  this 
early  period  of  our  literary  history  to  ex- 
tend the  citizenship  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  the  w^orkers  of  a  close  cam- 
paign on  the  eve  of  election.  They  are 
able,  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  naturalize  George  Berke- 
ley among  us,  wholly  to  the  gain  of  their 
readers.  But  the  great  powers  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  were  native  here,  and  we 
can  be  rightfully  proud  of  them  beside 
any  question  of  the  use  he  put  them  to. 
He  might  almost  be  called  the  last,  as  he 
was  certainly  the  greatest,  of  the  Puritan 
theologues,  and  from  his  lofty  narrowness 
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the  record  broadens  down  to  the  genial 
and  fruitful  levels — immeasurable  in  some 
of  tlieir  reaches,  and  everywhere  habita- 
ble for  human  nature — of  Ben  Franklin. 
He  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
Americans,  and  with  the  other  writers 
and  orators  who  made  the  Revolution 
and  the  nation  he  gave  us  a  real  literary 
epoch — partly  without  knowing  it,  being 
bent  upon  better  things  than  literature. 
We  need  not  catalogue  these  men;  their 
names  are  on  every  school-boy's  tongue 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  we 
wish  the  reader  to  observe  qualities  in 
Francis  Hopkinson,  for  instance,  which 
are  of  the  first  literary  importance.  The 
editors  give,  among  other  things  from 
him,  a  sketch  called  "Benedick  the  Mar- 
ried Man,"  which  is  in  the  right  spirit  of 
very  much  of  the  most  American  humor 
since.  His  verse  is  always  very  neat  and 
clever,  but  this  sketch  of  a  Philadelphia 
merchant's  journey  to  New  York  with  his 
family  is  of  a  lively  fidelity  which  the  re- 
alism of  a  later  time  could  not  easily  sur- 
pass. The  most  astonishing  thing  about 
it  is  that  so  accomplished  a  writer  should 
have  stooped  so  low  as  to  touch  a  subject 
next  his  hand.  There  are  people  in  our 
day  who  would  have  had  him  avoid  it  on 
that  account. 

V. 

The  third  volume,  which  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  Revolutionary  period,  is  too 


rich  in  its  variety  to  be  treated  specifical- 
ly, or  even  to  be  touched  at  all  points. 
It  is,  like  the  others,  admirably  expressive 
of  the  contemporary  life  and  character, 
and  with  these  it  forms  so  really  a  library 
of  American  literature  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  century  that  acquaintance 
with  it  would  possess  the  reader  fairly 
well  with  a  sense  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  that  literature.  A  work  done  so  judi- 
ciously cannot  have  been  easy  to  do,  and 
it  probably  has  not  excluded  all  the  er- 
rors which  might  have  been  avoided ;  but 
we  gladly  leave  their  detection  to  others. 
In  fact — we  will  whisper  it  in  the  reader" .s 
ear — we  have  not  the  material  for  a  very 
critical  examination  of  its  shortcomings; 
and  we  have  derived  from  this  charm- 
ing compilation  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  literary  periods  it  em- 
braces than  Ave  had  before — we  had  al- 
most said  than"nve  hope  to  have  again. 
But  that  would  not  be  quite  true,  for  the 
impression  of  the  work  that  remains  is 
something  delightful  as  concerns  its  mat- 
ter, and  something  thoroughly  respect- 
ful as  concerns  the  editors'  labors.  In 
their  brief  introduction  they  give  us  at 
once  the  right  point  of  view,  and  then 
they  make  haste  to  stand  out  of  the  w^ay 
and  let  us  enjoy  a  prospect  of  American 
literature  which  could  hardly  have  been 
more  complete,  and  which,  whatever  it 
leaves  unshown,  certainly  seems  to  leave 
nothing  unsuggested. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  loth  of  June. 
— Important  bills  passed  by  Congress 
during  the  month  are  as  follows :  Pension  Ap- 
propriation, Senate,  May  17th  (approved  by 
the  President  June  7tli) ;  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, House,  May  21st ;  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Ax)propriation,  House,  May  21st,  Senate, 
June  6th  ;  to  establish  a  department  of  lahor. 
Senate,  May  22d  (approved  by  the  President 
June  13th);  Post-office  Appropriation,  House, 
May  24th,  Senate,  June  14th. 

The  reduction  of  the  national  debt  during 
May  amounted  to  $1,018,095  90. 

The  nomination  of  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 
as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  Senate  May  10th,  and  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Pliilip  H,  Sheridan  as  General, 
June  Ist. 

Randall  L.Gil)Son  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  Louisiana-  Legislature  May 
23d,  Edward  D.  White,  May  31st,  and  Jona- 


than Chace  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
June  12th. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  assem- 
bled in  St.  Louis  June  5th;  Prohibition,  in 
Indianapolis,  May  30th  ;  Union  Labor,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, May  15th;  United  Labor,  in  Cincin- 
nati, May  15th;  Equal  Rights,  in  Des  Moines, 
May  15th.  The  candidates  nominated  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  respectively  are  as 
.follows:  Democratic,  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New 
York,  and  Allen  Cranberry  Thurman,  of  Ohio ; 
Prohibition,  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri ;  Union  Labor,  A. 
J.  Streeter,  of  Illinois,  and  Charles  E.  Cunnin.u- 
ham,  of  Arkansas;  United  Labor,  Robert  H. 
Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  and  \V.  H.  T.  Wakefield, 
of  Kansas  ;  Equal  Ri<»hts,  Belva  A.  Lockwood, 
of  Washington,  and  Alfred  H.  Love,  of  Penn- 
sylvania (declined). 

In  the  election  in  Oregon,  June  4th,  the  Re- 
publican plurality  was  about  7000. 

A  ballot  reform  bill  was  passed  during  the 
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session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  which 
closed  May  29tli. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  signed  the  bill 
for  executions  by  electricity  June  4th,  and  ve- 
toed the  Ballot  Reform  Bill  June  11th. 

William  II.  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Victor  Al- 
brecht  von  Hohenzollern),  third  German  Em- 
peror and  King  of  Prussia,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Frederick  III.,  June  15th. 

The  law  substituting  quinquennial  for  tri- 
ennial sessions  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  Avas 
officially  published  June  7th. 

Graf  Zedlitz-Triitzschler  was  appointed, 
June  14th,  to  succeed  Herr  von  Puttkamer, 
Vice-President  of  the  Prussian  Ministerial 
Council  and  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(resigned  June  8th). 

The  Irish  Catholic  members  of  Parliament 
issued  a  manifesto.  May  17th,  declining  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Irish  people  in  the  management 
of  their  political  affairs.  The  manifesto  was 
indorsed  by  the  National  League  May  24th. 

A  motion  by  General  Boulanger  for  urgency 
on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  was 
rejected  hy  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  June  4th. 

The  Panama  Lottery  Loan  Bill  passed  the 
French  Senate  June  5th. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India, 
has  been  succeeded  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston. 

The  first  train  passed  over  the  Transcas- 
piau  Railway  to  Samarcand  May  27th. 


DISASTERS. 
May  I5th. — Eleven  persons  reported  killed 
in  a  collision  on  the  Moscow  and  Kursk  Rail- 
way. 

June  4th. — Eighteen  persons  killed  and  for- 
ty-one injured  in  a  railway  accident  near  Tam- 
pico,  Mexico. — Eleven  lives  lost  in  the  burning 
of  the  Mundine  Hotel  in  Rockdale,  Texas. 

News  coutirmed  of  floods  on  the  Canton 
River,  China.  Two  thousand  j)ersons  esti- 
mated to  have  perished. 

OBITUARY. 

May  15f/<. — In  New  York,  E.  H.  Davis,  the 
arclueologist,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

May  19^/*.— In  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Ferdinand  Morgan,  aged  seventy  years. 

June  Gth. — In  New  York,  Thomas  McElratli, 
the  first  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  aged  eighty- 
one  years. 

June  7th. — In  Paris,  Marshal  Edmond  Le- 
bceuf,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  .age. 

June  Sth. — In  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

June  dfh. — In  London,  Sir  Francis  Hastings^ 
Charles  Doyle,  Bart.,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

June  10th. — The  Right  Honorable  Edward 
Robert  King-Harman,  Under-Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, aged  fifty  years. 

June  Ibth. — In  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Frederick 
III.  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nicolaus  Karl  von  Ho- 
henzollern), second  German  Emperor  and  Kin^; 
of  Prussia,  aged  tifty-six  years. 


i'Miifs  DniiiiEr. 


THERE  used  to  be  a  notion  going  round 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  people 
if  they  were  more  ''self-centred."  Perhaps 
there  was  talk  of  adding  a  course  to  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  in  addition  to  that  for  train- 
ing the  all-competent  "journalist"  for  the  self- 
centring  of  the  young.  To  apply  the  term 
to  a  man  or  woman  was  considered  highly 
complimentary.  The  advisers  of  this  state  of 
mind  probably  meant  to  suggest  a  desirable 
equilibrium  and  mental  balance ;  but  the  act- 
ual effect  of  the  self-centred  trainins;  is  illus- 
trated  by  a  story  told  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  had  been  described  as  an  egotist  by  some 
of  the  newspapers.  Meeting  Colonel  Frank 
Blair  one  day,  he  said  :  "  Colonel  Blair,  I  see 
that  the  newspapers  call  me  an  egotist.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  frankly,  as  a  friend, 
if  you  think  the  charge  is  true."  "It  is  a 
very  direct  question,  Mr,  Benton,"  replied  Col- 
onel Blair,  "  but  if  you  want  my  honest  opin- 
ion, I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  think  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  charge."  "Well, 
su',"  said  Mr.  Benton,  throwing  his  head  back 
and  his  chest  forward, the  difference  between 
me  and  these  little  fellows  is  tiiat  I  have  an 
Ego!"  Mr.  Benton  was  an  interesting  man, 
and  it  is  a  fair  consideration  if  a  certain  amount 


of  egotism  does  not  add  to  tlie  interest  of  any 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  the  self-cen- 
tred conditions  shut  a  person  off  from  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  to  be  got  out  of  this- 
world,  namely,  a  recognition  of  what  is  ad- 
mirable in  others  in  a  toleration  of  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  odd,  almost  amusing,  to  note  how 
in  this  country  people  of  one  section  Hj^ply 
their  local  standards  to  the  judgment  of  peo- 
ple in  other  sections,  very  much  as  an  English- 
man uses  his  insular  yardstick  to  measure  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  people  in  one  locality  that  the  manners  and 
speech  of  those  of  another  may  be  just  as  ad- 
mirable as  their  own,  and  they  get  a  good 
deal  of  discomfort  out  of  their  intercourse 
Mdth  strangers  by  reason  of  their  inability  to- 
adapt  themselves  to  any  ways  not  their  own. 
It  helps  greatly  to  make  this  country  interest- 
ing that  nearly  every  State  has  its  peculiari- 
ties, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  sec- 
tions differ  in  manner  and  speech.  But  next 
to  an  interesting  person  in  social  value  is  an 
agreeable  one,  and  it  would  add  vastly  to  the 
agreeableness  of  life  if  our  widely  spread  prov- 
inces were  not  so  self-centred  in  their  notion 
that  their  own  way  is  the  best,  to  the  degree  that 
they  criticise  any  deviation  from  it  as  an  ec- 
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■centricity.  It  would  be  a  very  nice  world  in 
these  United  States  if  we  could  all  devote  our- 
selves to  finding  out  in  comnmnities  what  is 
likable  rather  than  what  is  opposed  to  our 
experience;  that  is,  in  trying  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  others  rather  than  insisting  that  our  own 
standard  should  measure  our  opinion  and  our 
•enjoyment  of  them. 

When  the  Kentuckian  describes  a  man  as 
a,  "high-toned  gentleman"  he  means  exactly 
the  same  that  a  Boston i an  means  when  he 
says  that  a  man  is  a  "  very  good  fellow,"  only 
the  men  described  have  a  different  culture,  a 
<lifierent  personal  flavor;  nnd  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  Kentuckian  is  not  like  the  Bostonian, 
for  each  has  a  quality  that  makes  intercourse 
with  him  pleasant.  In  the  South  many  peo- 
ple think  they  have  said  a  severe  thing  when 
they  say  that  a  person  or  manner  is  thorough- 
ly Yankee:  and  many  New-Englanders  intend 
to  express  a  considerable  lack  in  what  is  es- 
sential when  they  say  of  men  and  women  that 
they  are  very  Southern.  When  the  Yankee  is 
produced  he  may  turn  out  a  cosmopolitan  per- 
son of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  sort; 
and  the  Southerner  may  have  traits  and  pe- 
culiarities, growing  out  of  climate  and  social 
life  unlike  the  New  England,  which  are  alto- 
gether charming.  The  Drawer  talked  with  a 
Western  man  of  considerable  age  and  experi- 
ence who  had  the  placid  mind  that  is  some- 
times, and  may  more  and  more  become,  the 
■characteristic  of  those  who  live  in  flat  coun- 
tries of  illimitable  horizons,  who  said  that  New- 
Yorkers,  State  and  city,  all  had  an  assertive 
sort  of  smartness  that  w^as  very  disagreeable 
to  him.  And  a  lady  of  New  York  (a  city 
whose  dialect  the  novelists  are  beginning  to 
satirize)  was  much  disturbed  by  the-  flatness 
of  speech  prevailing  in  Chicago,  and  thought 
something  should  be  done  in  the  public  schools 
to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  English.  There 
<ioubtless  should  be  a  common  standard  of 
•distinct,  rounded,  melodious  pronunciation,  as 
there  is  of  good-breeding,  and  it  is  quite,  as 
important  to  cultivate  the  voice  in  speaking 
as  in  singing,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  let  themselves  be  immensely  irritated 
by  local  differences  and  want  of  toleration  of 
sectional  peculiarities.  The  truth  is  that  the 
agreeable  peo})le  are  pretty  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country,  and  one's  enjoyment  of  them 
is  heightened  not  only  by  their  difierences  of 
manner,  but  by  the  different  M^ays  in  which 
they  look  at  life,  unless  he  insists  upon  apply- 
ing everywhere  the  yardstick  of  his  own  lo- 
cality. If  the  Boston  woman  sets  her  eye- 
glasses at  a  critical  angle  toward  the  laisser 
faire  flow  of  social  amenity  in  New  Orleans, 
and  the  New  Orleans  woman  seeks  out  only 
the  prim  and  conventional  in  Boston,  each 
may  miss  the  o))portunity  to  supplement  her 
life  by  something  wanting  and  desirable  in  it, 
to  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  more  openness 
of  mind  and  toleration.  To  some  people  Yan- 
kee thrift  is  disagreeable;  to  others.  Southern 
shiftlessness  is  intolerable.  To  some  travellers 


the  negro  of  the  South,  with  his  tropical  na- 
ture, liis  capacity  for  picturesque  attitudes,  his 
abundant  trust  in  Providence,  is  an  element 
of  restfulness;  and  if  the  chief  object  of  life 
is  happiness,  the  traveller  may  take  a  useful 
hint  from  the  race  whose  utmost  desire,  in  a 
fit  climate,  would  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  shirt 
and  a  banana-tree.  But  to  another  traveller 
the  dusky,  careless  race  is  a  continual  af- 
front. 

If  a  person  is  born  with  an  "  Ego,"  and  gets 
the  most  enjoyment  out  of  the  world  by  try- 
ing to  make  it  revolve  about  himself,  and  can- 
not make  allowances  for  differences,  the  Draw- 
er has  nothing  to  say  except  to  express  pity 
for  such  a  self-centred  condition,  which  shuts 
him  out  of  the  never-failing  pleasure  there  is 
in  entering  into  and  understanding  with  sym- 
])athy  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  American 
life. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  SECRET. 

At  a  recent,  meeting  of  the  Westchester 
County  Court,  New  York,  a  case  was  on  trial 
as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow,  and  the 
value  derived  from  said  cow  in  milk  and  but- 
ter. The  opposing  counsel  was  cross-examin- 
ing one  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  following 
took  place : 

Counsel.  "  Mr.  Clarlc,  you  say  it  costs  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  to  main- 
tain a  cow.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of 
the  milk  and  butter  of  one  cow  for  a  year?" 

Witness.  "About  sixty-five  to  seventy  dol- 
lars, sir." 

Counsel.  "Then,  according  to  that  state- 
ment, it  costs  five  dollars  a  year  more  to  main- 
tain a  cow  than  the  value  of  her  ])roduction. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  where  tlio  profit  of 
the  milk  business  comes  in  ?" 

Witness.  "  Watering  the  milk,  sir." 

Aj]d  the  counsel  for  once  was  staiisered  when 
he  heard  the  truth. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 
You  may  call  it  flirtation,  or  what  not, 

But  I  don't  see  that  I  was  to  blame. 
How  could  I  know  that  you  loved  me, 

Wheii  you  never  once  mentioned  the  same? 
I've  walked  in  the  starlight  with  many, 

And  have  risked  my  life  on  the  bay. 
Yet  among  them  I've  never  found  any 

But  had  something  decided  to  say. 

You  thought  that  your  silence  had  told  me? 

The  silence  that's  golden  we've  heard ; 
But  the  girl  of  to-day  prefers  silver, 

Coined  into  words  sweet  and  absurd  ; 
There  are  lovers  whom  there's  no  mistaking, 

Whose  Tanguage  leaves  no  one  in  doubt ; 
There  are  others  who  leave  one's  heart  aching 

For  a  word  there's  no  living  without. 

But  since  the  sweet  year  has  grown  older. 

And  you've  failed  as  a  special  pleader. 
Shall  I  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  sir. 

Because  I  was  not  a  mind*-i"eader? 
You  blame  me,  I  think,  without  reason; 

If  you  really  had  something  to  say. 
What  matters  the  time  or  the  season? 

Why  can't  we  be  happy— to-day  ? 
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NOT  A  PRODIGY  HIMSELF. 

Miss  Prettyman.  "And  here's  one  called  'Le  Retour  de  I'Enfant  Prodigue.'  Wliat  does  that  mean?" 
Mr.  Asstra  (with  sof/ie  hesitation).  "Oh — er— yes ;  that  means  the  return  of  the  infant  prodigy." 


A  WONDERFUL  RAILROAD. 

When  the  railway  Avas  first  opened  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  it  was  an  object  of 
great  terror  to  the  superstitions  peasantrj^  of 
northern  Russia,  who  tliought  there  must  cer- 
tainly be  some  witchcraft  or  magic  in  an  in- 
vention which  could  make  a  train  of  heavy 
cars  run  along  without  horses  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  when  the  best  speed  of 
the  wagons  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
was  only  three  miles  an  hour,  or  four  at  the 
very  outside. 

Some  of  them  would  not  even  go  within 
sight  of  a  train,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
whenever  they  heard  one  rattle  past.  Others 
peeped  timidly  over  the  palisade  of  the  rail- 
way station  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fearful 
smoke-breathing  creature,  which  they  believed 
to  be  a  living  nfonster,  and  when  the  steam- 
whistle  sounded  they  cried  out,  "Hear  him 
screaming!  He's  hungry,  and  wants  to  eat 
somebody !"  and  took  to  their  heels  at  once. 

But  little  by  little  this  terror  began  to  wear 
away.  The  village  priests  were  seen  to  go  to 
and  fro  by  train,  and  the  simple  country  folk 
thought  that  what  they  did  could  not  be  wrong. 
By  degrees  the  peasants  themselves  began  to 


try  the  "  smoke-wagons"  too,  and  one  day  ai> 
old  man  named  Ivan  Petrovitch  Masloff",  who- 
had  never  been  out  of  his  own  village  till 
then,  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  have  a  look 
at  Mother  Moscoav,"  which  all  Eussian  pea- 
sants reverence  as  the  linest  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  real  capital  of  Russia. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  down  express 
and  the  up  express  met  each  other  at  the  sta- 
tion of  Bologoe  (midway  between  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg),  where  the  passengers  of  both 
trains  stopped  half  an  hour  to  have  supper. 
Among  the  crowd  of  people  that  got  out  of  the 
other  train  Ivan  suddenly  recognized  an  old 
friend.  The  two  went  into  the  refreshment- 
room  together,  had  a  chat  over  their  steaming 
tumblers  of  tea  and  lemon  juice,  and  then  Ivan, 
without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing,  got 
into  his  friend's  train  instead  of  his  own,  and 
was  soon  travelling  back  toward  the  spot 
whence  he  had  started. 

Their  talk  Avent  on  merrily  for  a  while,  for 
Ivan's  friend  never  thouglit  of  asking  the  old 
man  which  way  he  was  going.  But  presently 
Ivan  began  to  grow  silent  and  grave,  as  if 
pondering  something  which  puzzled  him  very 
much;  and  at  length,  after  sitting  for  nearly 
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five  minutes  without  uttering  a  Avord,  he  sud- 
<lenly  broke  out : 

"Ah,  Pavel  Yurievitch"  (Paul,  son  of  George), 
"what  a  wonderful  thing  these  railroads  are,  to 
be  sure !  Here  am  I  going  to  Moscow,  and  here 
are  you  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  yet  we're 
both  travelling  in  the  same  car!" 

David  Ker. 


A  LULL  ON  THE  FISHERMEN'S  BENCH. 

East  of  Newport,  and  all  within  sound  of 
the  guns  that  boom  now  and  then,  may  be 
found  a  delightful  resort  dear  especially  to  the 
bass  fishermen  and  the  lovers  of  repose.  The 
long  summer  nap  may  be  relieved  onlj'^  by  the 
bleat  of  a  calf,  the  tune  of  the  rooster,  or  the 
lies  of  the  fishermen.  Against  the  corn-crib 
of  the  primitive  boarding-house  stands  a  long- 
low  bench,  known  for  many  years  as  the  "  Li- 
ars' Retreat,"  where  yarns  are  spun  that  would 
shame  the  most  elegant  prevaricator  and  ob- 
scure a  mid-day  sun. 

One  day  a  deep  lull  fell  on  the  fisher- 
men's bench.  Some  one  had  caught  a  bass 
before  dinner  that  fouled  the  anchor  rope,  and 
dragged  boat,  anchor,  and  everything  three 
miles  against  wind  and  tide,  with  the  boat's 
nose  so  far  under  water  that  the  man  had  to 
climb  half-way  up  the  mast  to  bail  her  out. 
The  field  for  bass  stories  grew  suddenly  cir- 
cumscribed, so  the  conversation  drifted. 

"What  is  the  effect,"  asked  the  writer,  in  a 
general  waj'^,  "  of  the  salt  grass  around  here  on 
cattle,  milk,  etc.  ?" 

"Waal,"  said  an  old  farmer  present,  whose 
stock  all  fed  on  salt  grass,  "ye  wouldn't  s'pose 
'twould  have 's  much  as  it  does;  but  I've  ben 
a-makin'  tons  an'  tons  o'  butter  for  the  las'  for- 
ty years,  an'  I  never  had  to  use  a  pint.o'  salt  in 
it  in  my  life."  The  fishermen  all  looked  up. 
"An'  what's  more,"  continued  the  Yankee,  "I 
can  always  slaughter  my  cattle,  cut  'em  up  jes 
as  they  air  into  corned-beef,  and  sell  it,  as  I've 
ben  a-doing  for  years  an'  years." 

When  the  writer  came  to,  only  the  farmer 
and  himself  were  on  the  bench.  The  fisher- 
men were  down  on  the  rocks,  butting  their 
heads  against  the  cliff. 

"B'gosh!"  said  the  farmer,  shutting  up  his 
jack-knife  and  moving  off,  "them  city  fishermen 
carn't  stuff"  enny  of  their  darn  nonsense  daown 
my  throat !"    F.  E.  P. 


CAN  THIS  BE  TRUE? 

The  late  Deacon  C  ,  of  Hartford,  was 

noted  for  the  i)roniinence  of  his  facial  fea- 
tures. He  lived  in  the  days  when  a  fireman's 
parade  was  an  annual  affair,  when  the  steamer 
was  unknown,  when  fifty  men  and  more  form- 
ed a  company  for  each  machine.  On  the  event- 
ful day  wo  have  in  mind,  the  firemen,  muster- 
ing a  large  force,  with  invited  guests  from  out 
of  town,  marched  in  open  order  u])  Main  Street, 
reaching  from  curb  to  curb.  The  line  extend- 
ed from  the  South  Green  to  the  Old  State-house 
Square.    The  bands  were  p'layiug,  the  drums 


beating.  The  marshal  of  the  day  was  riding 
before  the  line  with  all  the  dignity  of  his  po- 
sition, when  suddenly  he  noticed  Deacon  C  

standing  on  the  curb  with  arms  akimbo  and  his 
figure  bending  forward  to  take  in  the  entire 
procession.  The  marshal  instantly  ordered  the 
line  to  halt;  then  riding  up  to  the  deacon,  he 
respectfully  requested  him  to  take  in  that  nose 
of  his,  so  that  the  procession  could  pass  by. 


A  POINTED  HINT. 

Clergymen  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
A  Boston  clergynnm  once  had  a  broad  hint  to 
that  efiect. 

"  We  would  like  to  have  you  short  when 
you  njarry  us,"  said  a  prospective  bridegroom, 
"  because  we  are  going  West." 

"  How  soon  after  the  ceremony  will  you 
start  f  asked  the  clergyman. 

"  In  about  a  week,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  the  minister  realized  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  possessing  the  gift  of  continuance. 


'A  VIRGINIA  METAPHOR. 

This  is  somehow  a  figure  that  lingers  in  the 
imagination : 

In  a  Virginia  church,  at  the  end  of  a  revival, 
there  were  three  persons  who  were  expected  to 
unite  with  the- church.  Only  two  were  pre- 
sent; the  third,  qui^e  an  old  lady,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  inclemency  of  the  cA^ening.  A 
lay  brother  was  called  on  to  pray,  Avhich  he 
did  very  fervently,  "  especially  for  the  sister 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  gal- 
loping on  to  eternity." 


A  SUGGESTION. 

FrnsT  Artist.  "Old  Biinsr.  tlie  plumber,  has  asked 
me  to  set  up  a  coat  of  arms  Jor  him.  What  would 
you  sufjffcst?" 

Second  Aktist  (u'/io  had  ftome  dealings  with  Bung 
last  ivinte?').  "Don't  you  think  a  toucan  rampant 
would  be  very  appropriate?" 
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A  MERE  TRIFLE. 

Mamma.  "What's  the  matter,  precious?  Mabel,  you  naughty  child,  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
your  poor  little  sister?" 

Mabkl  {virtuously  and  defiantly).  "  Nothing  I" 
Mamma.  "You  have!    f  know  you  have!'' 

Mabel.  "I  only  told  her  she's  got  to  die  some  day,  and  she  says  she  won't." 


MODUS  OPERANDI. 

She  sailed  at  the  sea-shore  with  Guy ; 

She  drove  at  the  mountains  v\nth  Ned. 
"For  the  sea  or  the  hills  did  she  sigh?" 

She  was  asked  when  the  season  had  sped. 

She  captured  them  both  with  her  wiles. 

The  minx.  Thus  she  framed  her  reply : 
To  Ned  'twas,  "The  latter,"  with  smiles; 

"  Thalatta,"  with  blushes,  to  Guy.     A.  M.  S. 


A  GOOD  REASON. 
Public  sentiment  in  Texas  is  not  a  unit  in 
favor  of  free  schools.  A  Houston  man  remarked 
recently,  while  discussing  the  free-school  ques- 
tion : 


"  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  allow  my  boy 
to  enter  a  free  school." 

"  You  would  hire  a  private  teacher,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  remarked  one  of  the  hearers. 
No,  indeed,  not  I." 

"  Then  your  boy  is  sickly  ?" 

"No,  he  is  not  sickly." 

"  Because  you  don't  want  your  boy  to  be 
smarter  than  his  daddy?" 
"No,  it's  not  that." 

"  Well,  what  is  the  reason  you  object  to  your 
boy  attending  the  free  school  f ' 

"  I  have  several  reasons,  but  the  principal 
one  is  that  I  have  no  boy." 
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A  DROP  IN  EGGS. 
"  Mawnin',  Unc'  Jeems. 


How's  de  worP 


Friend  {on  foot). 
a-usin'  ob  you?" 

Unc'  Jeems  {dolefully).  "  I's  enj'yin'  mighty  po'  luck,  Br'er. 
Dat  fool  muel  done  got  skeered  dis  mawnin',  'n'  jiggled  de  ole 
woman  'n'  de  basket  o'  aigs  out'n  ober  de  wheel,  'n'— 

FuiEND  (excitedly).  "D-did  it  broke  de  a-aigs?" 

Unc'  Jeems  {ruefully).  "  Ya-as,  bruk  de  aigs,  'n'  de  ole  woman's 
laigs,  'n'  dey's  wuth  thirty  cents  a  dozen  dis  bressed  instinct !" 


this  puddle  hath  extraordinary 
depth!  Methiulis  'twere  "well 
that  we  return,  and  defer  the 
executions  until  the  morrow." 

"Not  so,  my  liegess,"  said  Ra- 
leigh, turning  to  one  of  his  re- 
tainers and  seizing  his  cloak; 
"'twere  hetter  far  that  my 
friend  here  should  sacrilice  his 
hahit  to  thy  necessity.  Never 
shall  it  he  said  that  while  a 
Raleigh  stood  hy,  the  Queen  of 
England  was  balked  of  her  de- 
termination or  wet  her  ankles 
in  pursuit  of  her  ambition!" 

Saying  which,  the  courtier 
threw  his  retainer's  cloak  upon 
the  surface  of  the  puddle,  and 
lier  Majesty,  stepping  lightly 
upon  it,  reached  the  other  side 
without  Avetting  her  feet.  Eliz- 
abeth never  forgot  Raleigh's 
gallantry ;  but  as  for  the  retain- 
er who  lost  his  habit,  he  like- 
wise lost  his  head  for  saying  in 
the  Queen's  hearing  that, "since 
Raleigh  had  so  many  bad  hab- 
its, he  thought  it  hard  that  he 
should  lose  his  to  demonstrate 
Avhat  a  tailor-made  courtier  Ra- 
leigh could  be  when  he  tried." 

DK.  JOHNSON'S  READY  RETORT. 


REVISED  ANECDOTES. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

Bad  weather  held  London  in  its  strong  grip, 
and  as  her  Majesty's  state  chair  had  been  sent 
to  the  chair  shop  to  have  a  new  set  of  springs 
put  in,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Queen  to 
w^alk  to  Parliament,  to  leave  her  regular  morn- 
ing order  for  the  state  executioner.  The  gal- 
lant Raleigh,  who  was  at  that  time  occupying 
the  exalted  station  of  Escort  Extraordinary 
and  Gold-Stick-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  in 
accordance  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  offered 
his  arm  to  Elizabeth,  and  they  twain,  preced- 
ed by  six  trunipeters,  and  followed  by  three 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  thousand  small  boys, 
set  out  in  the  pouring  rain.  As  umbrellas  had 
not  been  invented  at  that  period,  Raleigh 
sheltered  himself  from  the  torrent  beneath 
the  water-proof  ruff  her  Majesty  wore  about 
her  neck,  while  Elizabeth  was  granted  the 
sole  satisfaction  for  the  soaking  she  received 
by  ordering  the  clerk  of  the  weather  to  the 
block.  The  journey  passed  without  incndent 
worthy  of  note  until  the  party  reached  the  cor- 
ner opposite  the  Parliament  buildings,  where 
it  was  found  that  a  mud-puddle  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions — a  pudxlle  worthy  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan age  —  had  gathered  unto  itself  the 
larger  ])art  of  the  street. 

"By  my  halidom,"  quoth  the  Queen,  "but 


Dr.  Johnson,  like  many  oth- 
ers in  his  day,  found  it  neces- 
sary upon  occasions  to  patronize  a  grocer. 
At  one  time  in  his  career  he  had  through 
inadvertence  allow^ed  his  account  with  a 
worthy  Fleet  Street  shopkeeper  to  run 
to  £3  10s.  6fZ.,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed 
one  morning  when  Boswell  entered  his  room 
and  said,  "Doctor,  the  grocer  is  dow^n-stairs 
with  his  bill,  and  says  he  wants  it  paid." 

Unfortunately  the  doctor  had  but  tenpence 
in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  but  his  ready  wit 
never  deserted  him.  Lifting  himself  slowly 
from  his  pillow,  he  fixed  his  cold,  glittering 
eye  upon  Boswell,  and  said,  without  a  tremor, 
"Tell  him  to  call  again." 

The  effect  of  this  retort  upon  the  grocer 
may  be  easily  imagined. 

HOW  STEELE  CIRCUMVENTED  THE  BEGGAR. 

Richard  Steele  was  accustomed  to  meet  a 
very  importunate  beggar  in  the  course  of  his- 
tramps  along  Fleet  Street,  and  finally  tiring 
of  the  fe>llow's  constantly  repeated  tale  of 
trouble,  Steele  rushed  up  to  him  one  morning' 
and  cried,  before  the  beggar  had  time  to  be- 
gin the  recital  of  his  woes:  "You  are  just 
the  man  I've  been  looking  for.  Could  you 
conveniently  lend  me  live  bob  this  morn- 
ing?" 

The  beggar  ever  thereafter  sought  to  avoid 
rather  than  cultivate  the  popular  Richard. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 

iFfrst  ^aper. 

T  was  not  without 
misgiving"  that  we 
contemplated  our  jour- 
ney into  Scotland.  We 
knew  very  little  about 
the  country.  We  had 
lieard  of  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  of  Mel- 
rose and  Stirling,  but 

for  our  lives  we  could  not  have  pointed  them  out  on  the  map.  The  rest  of  our 
knowledge  was  made  up  of  confused  impressions  of  Hearts  of  Midlothian  and 
Painters'  Camps  in  the  Highlands,  Macbeths  and  Kidnappers,  Si^ye  terriers  and 
Shetland  shawls,  blasted  heaths  and  hills  of  mist,  Rob  Roys  and  Covenanters;  and, 
added  to  these,  positive  convictions  of  an  unbroken  Scotch  silence,  and  of  endless 
breakfasts  of  oatmeal,  dinners  of  haggis,  and  suppers  of  whiskey.  Hot  whiskey 
punch  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  and  at  times,  but  not  as  a  steady  diet.  Oatmeal 
we  think  an  abomination.  And  as  for  haggis — well,  we  only  knew  it  as  it  was  once 
described  to  us  by  a  poet:  the  stomach  of  some  animal  filled  with  all  sorts  of  unplea- 
sant things  and  then  sewed  up.    The  prospect  was  not  inviting. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  we  could  not  plan  a  route  out  of  our  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  It  remained  to  choose  a  guide,  and  our  choice,  I  hardly  know  why,  fell 
upon  Dr.  Johnson.  Every  one  must  remember — I  say  this,  though  we  did  not  know 
it  until  we  looked  into  the  matter— that  Dr.  Johnson  met  Boswell  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  his  company  journeyed  up  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Inverness,  then  across  the 
Highlands  to  the  west,  and  so  to  the  Hebrides,  coming  back  by  way  of  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  and  Glasgow.  We.  however,  reversed  the  order  of  their  journey,  going  to 
the  Western  Islands  first,  and  coming  home  along  the  east  coast.  It  looked  a  long 
journey  on  the  map,  and  seemed  a  weary  one  in  the  pages  of  Boswell  and  Johnson; 
but,  as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  we  made  up  our  minds,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  to 
walk. 

Of  our  preparations  for  the  journey  I  will  say  nothing.  We  carried  less  than 
Stanley,  and  more  than  the  average  tramp.  We  took  many  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  taken,  and  we  left  behind  many  things  which  we  ought  to  have  taken. 
But  this  matters  little,  since  our  advice  to  all  about  to  start  on  a  walking  tour  is — DorVt. 

_  Entered  accordins:  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.   All  rights  reserved. 
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Our  way  led  through  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  then  through  Kilpatrick  to 
Dumbarton,  when  we  left  the  Clyde  to 
follow  the  Leven.  It  was  just  beyond 
the  town  we  first  saw  Ben-Lomond,  a  blue 
shadow  on  the  horizon  when  the  clouds 
wefe  heary  above ;  a  high  bare  mountain, 
seamed  and  riven,  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it.  We  lost  sight  of  it  in  a  succes- 
sion of  long  stupid  villages;  on  the  shady 
road,  where  the  trees  met  overhead,  we 
could  see  it  again  through  the  net-work  of 
branches.  Clouds  were  low  on  its  heights, 
and  a  veil  of  soft  light  rain  fell  before  it 
when,  having  left  our  knapsacks  in  the 
inn  at  Ballocli,  we  rowed  up  the  Leven — a 
little  quiet  river  between  low  woods  and 
flat  meadow-land — to  Loch  Lomond.  It 
was  the  first  Scotch  lake  we  saw,  and  we 
thought  it  very  like  any  other  lake. 

We  were  off  by  eight  in  the  morning. 
It  was  clear  and  cool,  like  an  October  day 
at  home.  Our  road  lay  for  a  while  close 
to  the  loch,  then  turned  and  went  round 
the  parks  and  lawns  that  sloped  gently  to 
the  shore,  so  that  it  was  only  over  a  stone 
wall  or  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  we 
could  see  the  blue  water  and  the  wooded 
islands.  We  were  now  on  the  fighting 
ground  of  the  Colquhoun  and  the  Mac- 
gregor,  we  learned  from  Black,  who — we 


know  it  to  our  cost — is  a  better  guide  to  the 
romance  and  history  of  Scotland  than  to 
its  roads.  It  is  but  poor  comfort,  when 
you  ask  for  a  good  route,  to  be  given  a 
quotation. 

Rob  Roy  is  the  hero  of  Loch  Lomond, 
and  if  you  cross — as  we  did  not — to  the 
other  side,  you  may  see  his  cave  and  his 
prison  and  a  lot  of  his  other  belongings. 
But  I  think  that  which  is  best  worth  see- 
ing on  the  loch  is  the  Colquhoun's  village 
of  Luss,  with  its  neat  substantial  cottages 
and  trim  gardens.  In  the  Highlands  you 
can  have  your  fill  of  tales  of  outlaws  and 
massacres  and  horrors.  But  it  is  not 
every  day  you  come  to  a  village  like  this, 
where  men  are  allowed  to  live  a  little  bet- 
ter than  their  beasts. 

At  the  Colquhoun  Arms  in  Luss  we  ate 
our  lunch,  and  that  was  our  undoing.  It 
left  us  in  a  rhood  for  lounging,  and  we 
had  still  eight  miles  to  go.  We  found  it 
harder  work  the  second  day  than  the  first. 
Our  knapsacks  weighed  like  lead,  and  did 
not  grow  lighter;  each  mile  seemed  in- 
terminable. This  was  the  more  provok- 
ing because  with  every  step  the  way  grew 
lovelier.  Alrtiost  ^11  afternoon  we  were 
within  sight  of  the  loch,  while  on  our  left 
the  mountains  now  rose  from  the  very 
road-side,  and  hedges  gave  place  to  hill- 
sides of  ferns  and  heather-patched  bowl- 
ders. Used  as  we  both  were  to  cycling, 
the  slowness  and  monotony  of  our  pace 
were  intolerable.  We  longed  for  a  ma- 
chine that  would  carry  us  and  our  knap- 
sacks with  ease  over  the  hard,  dustless 
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road.    For  one  mile  we  tried  to  keep  each 

other  in  countenance.    J  was  the  first 

to  rebel  openly.  The  Highlands  were  a 
fraud,  he  declared;  the  knapsacl^  was  an 
infernal  nuisance,  and  he  was  a  fool  to 
carry  it.  About  three  miles  from  Tarbet 
he  sat  down  and  refused  to  go  any  further. 

Just  then,  by  chance,  there  came  a  drag 
full  of  young  girls,  and  when  they  saw 
us  they  laughed  and  passed,  by  on  the 
other  side.  And  likewise  a  dog-cart,  and 
the  man  driving,  when  he  first  saw  us, 
waved  his  hand,  taking  us  to  be  friends ; 
but  when  he  was  at  the  place,  and  looked 
at  us,  he  also  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
But  two  tricyclers,  as  they  journeyed, 
came  where  we  were,  and  when  they  saw 
us  they  had  compassion  on  us,  and  came 
to  us  and  gathered  up  our  knapsacks,  and 
set  them  on  their  machines,  and  brought 
them  to  the  inn  and  took  care  of  them. 
And  yet  there  are  many  wh»  think  cyclers 
nothing  but  cads  on  casters ! 

To  tell  the  truth,  had  these  two  men 
been  modern  Rob  Roys,  we  would  have 
yielded  up  our  knapsacks  as  cheerfully, 
nor  would  we  have  sorrowed  never  to  see 
them  again. 

As  we  went  on  our  way  lightly  and 


even  gayly,  we  came  to  the  inn  at  Tarbet, 
and  were  received  by  a  waiter  in  a 
dress-coat.  It  was  a  big  hotel  low  down 
by  the  loch,  with  Ben-Lomond  for  oppo- 
site neighbor.  The  company  at  dinner 
was  made  up  of  Englishmen  and  English 
women.  But  everybody  talked  to  every- 
body else.  An  Englishman,  it  seems,  be- 
comes civilized  in  the  Highlands.  There, 
those  he  sits  down  with  at  dinner,  as  is 
the  way  with  Frenchmen,  are  his  friends ; 
at  home,  he  would  look  upon  them  as  his 
enemies. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  walk  with  the 
cyclers.  As  a  great  theatrical  moon  came 
sailing  up  through  the  sky  behind  Ben- 
Lomond,  one  told  us,  in  broad  Scotch,  how 
from  the  Jungfrau  he  had  once  watch- 
ed the  moon  rise,  and  at  the  sight  had 
bur-r-r-st  into  tee-eers.  But  just  then, 
had  I  wej)t  at  all,  it  must  have  been  from 
sheer  weariness,  so  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  and  went 
to  bed. 

It  was  well  on  toward  noon  the  next 
day  before  we  were  on  our  way. 

"It  looks  like  business,"  said  a  young 
lady  feeding  a  pet  donkey,  as  she  saw  us 
start. 
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"It  feels  like  it,  too,"  said  I,  dolefully, 
for  the  knapsacks  were  no  lighter,  and 
our  feet  were  tender  after  the  sixteen 
miles  of  the  day  before. 

It  was  two  easy  miles  to  Arrochar,  a 
village  of  Avhite  cottages  and  a  couple  of 
inns,  one  with  a  tap,  the  other  with  a 
temperance  sign.  Here  we  were  ferried 
across  Loch  Long  by  a  fisherman  sad  as 
his  native  hills.  It  was  a  wretched  sea- 
son, he  told  us;  there  were  few  people 
about.  On  the  west  side  of  the  loch  the 
road  was  wild,  and  soon  turned  up  to 


In  this  lonely  place  a  little  loch  lies 
dark  and  peaceful  among  the  hills.  Res- 
til  its  name  is.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
means,  but  it  has  a  pretty  sound.  No- 
thing could  be  more  monotonous  than  the 
long  stretch  of  road  which,  beyond  Loch 
Restil,  sets  out  to  follow  Kinglas  Water 
in  a  straight  unbroken  line  almost  to  the 
shores  of  Loch  Fyne. 

It  was  one  of  those  hot,  misty  days 
which  are  not  rare  during  the  short 
Highland  summer.  The  mountains  were 
shrouded  in  a  burning  white  haze.  The 


LOCH  RESTIL. 


Glencroe.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  pass 
sheep  browsed  on  the  hill-sides,  and  in 
tiny  fields  men  and  women  were  cutting 
grass.  The  few  cottages  were  new.  But 
these  things  we  left  behind  when  the  road 
began  to  wind  upward  in  short  sudden 
curves.  It  was  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
mountains ;  the  sun  glittered  on  their 
sheer  precipices,  and  on  tlie  hundreds  of 
watercourses  with  which  their  slopes  were 
seamed.  The  way  was  steep,  but  at  last 
we  made  a  short-cut  up  to  the  stone 
known,  out  of  compliinent  to  Words- 
worth, as  "Rest  and  be  Thankful." 


loch  was  like  glass.  On  its  opposite 
shore,  Inverary,  white  and  shining,  was 
reflected  in  its  waters;  and  close  by,  at 
the  foot  of  tiie  hills,  the  turreted  castle  of 
the  Argylls  stood  out  strongly  against 
the  dark'  wood. 

In  Inverary  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
go  to  Dalmally  by  coach.  It  was  much 
too  hot- to  walk.  This  left  us  free  to  take 
a  nearer  look  at  the  castle,  which,  when 
we  saw  how  painfullj^  it  had  been  re- 
stored, we  thought  less  fine.  In  the  town 
itself,  though  there  is  plenty  sketchable, 
there  is  nothing  notable  save  the  old 
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town  cross,  with  its 
weather  -  worn  carv- 
ings, which  stands  upon 
tlie  shore,  with  loch  and 
hills  for  background. 

After  lunch  at  the 
Argyll  Arms,  suddenly 
an  excursion  steamer 
and  the  coach  from  Tar- 
bet  poured  streams  of 
tourists  into  the  town. 
Two     more  coaches 
dashed  out  from  the 
hotel  stables.  The  wide 
street  was  one  mass  of 
excursionists,  and  land- 
lords and  waiters  and 
coachmen,  in  red  coats 
and  gray  beavers,  and 
guards    with  bundles 
and  boxes.    There  was 
a  short,  sharp  struggle 
for  seats,  and  in  the 
confusion  we  came  off 
with    the    best,  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  leading  coach, 
whirling  from  the  glare  of  the  loch, 
through  the  cool  shade  of  a  wooded  glen, 
to  the  stirring  sounds  of  the  "Standards 
on  the  Braes  of  Mar,"  shouted  by  a  party 
of  Lowland  Sandies  who  filled  the  other 
seats. 

At  the  first  pause  the  coachman  pointed 
to  deer  standing  quietly  under  the  grace- 
ful silver-birches  that  shut  in  the  road. 

"Shush  — sh  —  sh—sh!"  screamed  the 
Sandies  in  a  new  chorus. 

"Why  canna  ye  put  salt  on  their  tails  ?" 
cried  one. 


INVERARY. 


CROSS  AT  INVERARY. 

Though,  later,  cows  and  sheep  and  ducks 
fled  before  their  noise,  the  deer  never 
stirred.  And  yet  I  suppose,  in  the  season, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  guests  come 
stalking  these  tame  creatures,  and  call  it 
sport. 

All  that  afternoon,  through  the  woods 
of  Glenaray  and  across  the  purple  moor- 
land beyond,  afar  over  the  banks  and 
braes  and  streams  around,  there  rang  out 
the  strong  voice  of  Sandy  off  for  a  holiday. 

Almost  within  sight  of  Loch  Awe  we' 
came  to  a  hill  that  was  so  steep  we  all 
left  the  coach  and  walked  a  couple  of 

miles  up  the  shade- 
less  hot  road.  An 
objection  some- 
times made  to  cy- 
cling is  that  it  is 
half  walking.  But 
in  the  Highlands 
^  ^  ^  you    would  walk 

,      .1  less  if  you  rode  a 

^     "  cycle  than  if  you 

travelled  by  coach. 
From  the  top  of 
^  p  the  hill  we  looked 

down  to  where,  far 
below,  lay  Loch 
Awe  and  its  many 
islands.  In  this 
high  place,  with 
the  beautiful  broad 
outlook,  gypsies 
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liad  camped.  I  never  yet  knew  the  Ro- 
many who  did  not  pitch  his  tent  in  the 
loveliest  spot  for  miles  around. 

We  had  no  definite  plans  for  the  ]iight. 
We  left  it  to  chance,  and  we  could  not 
have  done  better.    At  the  station  at  Dal- 


tell  us,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  that  oiir 
telegram  had  been  received,  and  the  Port 
Sonachan  boat  was  in  waiting-.  That  from 
all  that  elegant  crowd  of  travellers  he 
should  have  picked  us  out,  the  only  two 
in  the  least  disreputable  and  travel- worn, 


SCOTLAND  AND  THE  HEBRIDES. 


mally  we  said  good-by  to  our  friends, who 
went  gayly  to  another  bonny  glen,  and 
we  took  the  train  for  Loch  Awe. 

It  hurried  us  round  the  top  of  the  loch 
in  a  few  minutes  to  Loch  Awe  station, 
where  on  the  platform  w^ere  crowds  of 
men  in  conventional  tweed  knickerbock- 
ers and  Norfolk  jackets,  and  women  in., 
jockey  caps  and  fore-and-afts;  and,  more- 
over, there  w^re  pipers  with  their  pipes 
under  their  arms.  From  the  carriage 
window  we  had  seen  the  Loch  Awe  Hotel, 
perched  high  on  the  hill-side,  and  look- 
ing down  to  the  gray  ivy-grown  ruins  of 
Kilchurn.  It  seemed  no  place  for  toui'- 
ists  who  carried  their  baggage  on  their 
backs.  But  hardly  had  we  left  tlie  car- 
riage when  up  stepped  an  immaculate 
creature  in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  to 


showed,  we  thought,  his  uncommon  dis- 
crimination. If,  without  knowing  it,  we 
had  telegraphed  to  a  hotel  of  which  we 
had  never  heard,  if  in  consequence  a  pri- 
vate steam-yacht  was  now  at  our  disposal, 
why  should  we  hesitate  ?  Indeed  we  had 
not  time,  for  immediately  a  sailor  seized 
our  shabby  knapsacks,  and  carried  them 
off  with  as  much  respect  as  if  they  had 
been  Saratoga  trunks.  We  followed  him 
into  a  little  yacht,  which  we  graciously 
shared  with  an  Englishman,  his  wife,  two 
children,  eleven,  bags,  and  three  bath- 
tubs. . 

The  man  in  the  blue  coat  kindly  kept 

his  boat  at  the  pier  until  J  had  made 

quite  a  decent  note  of  Kilchurn  Castle.  It 
has  its  legends,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell 
them.    Mr.  Hamerton,  who  has  written 
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poetry  about  it,  and  oug-ht  to  know,  de- 
clares tliey  are  not  to  be  told  in  prose. 
Then  we  steamed  down  the  loch,  past  the 
islands,  one  with  a  lonely  graveyard,  an- 
other with  a  large  house;  past  the  high 
mountains  shutting  in  the  Pass  of  Bran- 
der,  to  a  hotel  perfect  of  its  kind.  It 
stood  on  a  little  promontory  of  its  own. 
A  bay-window  in  the  dining-room  com- 
manded the  view  north,  south,  and  west 
over  the  loch.  As  we  ate  our  dinner  we 
could  watch  the  western  light  slowly  fade 
and  the  hills  darken  against  it.  The  din- 
ner was  excellent,  and  the  people  at  table 
were  friendly.  There  was  a  freedom 
about  the  house  that  made  us  think  of 
Dingman's  Ferry  in  its  best  days,  of  the 
Water  Gap  before  its  splendor  came  upon 
it,  of  Bar  Harbor  before  it  was  exploited. 
It  was  not  a  mere  place  of  paifSage,  like 
the  hotels  at  Tarbet  and  at  Loch  Awe, 
but  those  who  came  to  it  staid  for  their 
holiday.  All  the  men  were  there  for  the 
fishing,  wliich  is  good,  and  most  of  them, 
tired  after  their  day's  work,  came  to  din- 
ner in  their  fishing  clothes.  Their  com- 
mon sport  made  them  sociable.  They 
were  kind  to  us,  but  in  their  kindness  was 
pity  that  we  too  were  not  fishermen. 


We  left  Port  Sonachan  in  the  morn- 
ing for  Loch  Etive,  Again  the  morning 
was  hot  and  misty.  In  the  few  fields  by 
the  way  men  and  women  were  getting  in 
tlie  hay;  and  the  women,  in  their  white 
sacques  and  handkerchiefs  about  their 
heads,  looked  not  unlike  French  peasants. 
On  each  hill-top  was  a  group  of  Highland 
cattle,  beautiful  black  and  tawny  crea- 
tures, standing  and  lying  in  full  relief 
against  the  sky.  Two  miles,  a  little  more 
or  less,  brought  us  to  a  village  wandering 
up  and  down  a  weed-grown,  stone-covered 
hill-side.  To  our  left  a  by-road  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  past  the  plain  bare 
kirk  with  its  little  graveyard,  and  higher 
still  to  two  white  cottages,  their  thatched 
roofs  green  with  a  thick  growth  of  grass, 
and  vines  about  their  doors,  the  loch  and 
the  mountain  in  the  background. 

But  the  cottages  which  to  the  right  of 
our  road  straggled  down  to  a  rocky  stream 
below  had  no  redeeming  whitewash,  no 
vines  about  their  doors.  The  turf  around 
them  was  worn  away.  Some  were  chim- 
neyless ;  on  others  the  thatch,  where  weeds 
did  not  hold  it  together,  had  broken 
through,  leaving  great  holes  in  the  roof. 
On  a  bench  tilted  up  against  the  wall  of 
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the  lowest  of  these  cottages  sat  an  old 
gray-haired  man  in  Tain  o'  Shanter,  his 
head  bent  low,  his  clasped  hands  falling 
between  his  knees.  It  was  a  picturesque 
place,  and  we  camped  out  awhile  under  an 
old  cart  near  the  road-side.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  wise  if,  like  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton,  we  could  have  seen  only  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  Highland  clachan,  only 
the  color  and  sublimity  of  the  huts,  only 
the  fine  women  who  live  within  them.  But 
how  could  we  sit  there  and  not  see  that 
the  picturesqueness  was  that  of  misery, 
that  whatever  color  and  sublimity  there 
might  be — and  to  the  sublimity  I  must 
confess  we  were  blind — were  but  outward 
signs  of  poverty  and  squalor,  and  that  the 
huts  sheltered  not  only  strong  young  wo- 
men, but  feeble  old  men  like  that  pathetic 
figure  with  the  clasped  hands  and  bent 
head  ?  We  have  seen  the  old  age  of  the 
poor  when  we  thought  it  but  a  peaceful 
rest  after  the  work  of  years.  In  English 
almshouses  we  have  found  it  in  our  hearts 
to  envy  the  old  men  and  women  their 
homes.  But  here  despair  and  sadness 
seemed  the  portion  of  old  age.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  was,  but  as  we  watched  that 
gray-haired  man,  though  there  was  a  s-pace 
of  blue  sky  just  above  him,  and  the  day 
was  warm  and  the  air  sweet,  it  was  of  the 
winter  he  made  us  think,  of  the  time  soon 
to  come  when  the  cold  winds  would  roar 
through  the  pass,  and  snow  would  lie  on 
the  hills,  and  he  would  shiver  alone  in 


the  chimneyless  cottage  with  its  one  tiny 
window.  A  few  miles  away,  men  in  a 
fortnight  throw  away  on  their  fishing 
more  than  these  people  can  make  in  years. 
Scotch  landlords  rent  their  wild  unculti- 
vated acres  for  fabulous  sums,  while  vil- 
lages like  this  grow  desolate.  If  when 
you  are  in  the  Highlands  you  would  still 
see  them  as  they  are  in  the  romance  of 
Scott  or  in  the  sickly  sentiment  of  Land- 
seer,  or  as  a  mere  pleasure-ground  for 
tourists  and  sportsmen,  you  must  get  the 
people  out  of  your  mind,  just  as  the  laird 
gets  them  off  his  estate.  Go  everywhere, 
by  stage  and  steam-boat,  and  when  you 
come  to  a  clachan  or  to  a  lonely  cottage, 
shut  your  eyes  and  pass  on.  Else  you 
must  realize  as  we  did — and  more  strong- 
ly as  we  went  further — that  this  land, 
which  holiday-makers  have  come  to  look 
upon  as  their  own,  is  the  saddest  on  God's 
earth . 

Before  we  left  the  shade  of  the  cart  a 
little  girl  went  by,  and  we  asked  her  the 
name  of  the  village. 

"  Kilchrennan,"  she  said,  with  impossi- 
ble gutturals,  and  then  she  spelled  it  for  us. 

It  was  a  good  sign,  we  thought.  If 
Highland  children  to-day  are  taught  to 
spell.  Highland  men  and  w^omen  to-mor- 
row may  learn  to  think ;  then,  let  the  land- 
lord remember,  they  will  begin  to  act. 

After  Kilchrennan  the  road  crossed  the 
moorland,  Ben-Cruachan  towering  far  to 
our  ri,<rht.    We  came  to  another  wretched 
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village  down  by  Loch  Etive.  Here  again  Through  Glen  Etive  the  road  was  rough, 
in  the  sunshine  was  an  old  man.  He  was  the  mountains  were  barren,  and  not  a 
walking  slowly  and  feebly  up  and  down,  sheep  or  cow  was  on  the  lower  grassy 
and  there  was  in  his  face  a  look  as  if  hope  hill-sides.  It  was  all  a  deer  forest,  the 
had  long  gone  from  him.  In  England  guard  told  us,  and  even  the  English 
scarce  a  town  or  village  is  without  its  tourists  in  the  coach  exclaimed  against 
charities.  But  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  waste  of  good  gi'ound. 
deer  and  grouse  are  protected  by  law,  men  The  stony  pass  led  to  a  pleasant  green 
are  chased  from  their  homes,  the  aged  and  valley,  from  which  the  road  set  out  over 
infirm  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  I  the  Bridge  of  Glencoe  for  the  shores  of 
think  the  misery  of  these  villages  is  made  Loch  Leven  and  Ballachulish.  Almost 
to  seem  but  the  greater  because  of  the  at  once  it  brought  us  to  a  field  overlook- 
large  house  which  so  often  stands  close  by.  ing  the  loch,  where,  apparently  for  our 
When  Mr.  Hamerton  wrote  his  Paint-  benefit,  sports  were  being  held.  The 
ers'  Camp  in  the  Highlands,  he  suggest-  droning  of  the  pipes  made  quite  a  cheer- 
ed a  new  route  from  Oban  to  Ballachu-  ful  sound,  the  plaids  of  the  men  a  bright 
lish  by  steamer  up  Loch  Etive,  and  then  picture;  and  when,  two  miles  beyond,  we 
by  coach  through  Glen  Etive  and  Glen-  found  the  hotel  with  its  windows  turned 
coe.  This  is  now  one  of  the  regular  ex-  toward  the  loch,  we  made  up  our  minds 
cursions  from  Oban,  and  one  of  the  finest,  not  to  push  on  to  Oban,  but  to  stay  and 
I  think,  in  the  Highlands.    In  the  glens  spend  Sunday  here. 

we  met  no  fewer  than  five  coaches,  so  And  so  we  had  a  second  and  longer 

that  I  suppose  the  excursion   is  fairly  look  at  the  sports.    Young  men  vaulted 

popular.  with  poles ;  others,  in  full  costume,  danced 

With  Taynuilt  we  left  behind  even  Highland  flings  and  the  sword  dance, 

the  sparse  cultivation  of  the  Highlands.  Two  pipers  took  turns  in  piping.  One 

From  the  boat  we  saw  that  mountain  had  tied  gay  green  ribbons  to  his  pipe, 

slopes  were  unbroken  by  road  or  path ;  and  he  fairly  danced  himself  as  he  kept 

there   was   scarce    a  house    in    sight,  time  with  his  foot.    And  while  we  watch- 


OBAN. 
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ed  we  heard  but  Gaelic  spoken.  We  were 
in  a  foreign  countr3^ 

The  next  day  we  got  to  Oban,  the  most 
odious  place  in  the  Highlands,  I  have 
heard  it  called,  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  world,  Mr.  William  Black  thinks. 
When  the  Avest  wind  blows  and  the  sun 
shines,  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  color, 

he  told  J  .    We  had  to  take  his  word 

for  it.  We  found  an  east  wind  blowing 
and  gray  mist  hanging  over  town  and 
bay,  and  we  could  not  see  the  hills  of 
Mull.  When  we  walked  out  in  the  late 
afternoon  it  seemed  a  town  of  hotels  and 
photograph  shops,  into  which  excursion 
trains  were  forever  emptying  excursion- 
ists and  never  carrying  them  away  again. 
Crowds  were  on  the  parapetless,  unsafe 
embankment;  the  bay  was  covered  with 
boats.  In  front  of  the  largest  hotels 
bands  were  playing,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  musicians  went  about,  hat  in  hand, 
among  the  passers-by. 

Altogether,  Oban  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  lovely  until  we  could  no  longer  see 
it.  But  as  the  twilight  grew  grayer  and 
the  tide  went  out,  the  great  curve  of  the 
embankment  was  marked  by  a  circle  of 
lights  on  shore  and  by  long  waving  lines 
of  gold  in  the  bay.  At  the  pier,  a  steam- 
er just  arrived  sent  up  heavy  clouds  of 
smoke,  black  in  the  gathering  grayness. 
The  boats  one  by  one  hung  out  their 
lights.  Oban  was  at  peace,  though  tour- 
ists still  walked  and  bands  still  played. 

It  was  gray  and  inexpressibly  dreary 
the  next  day  at  noon  when  we  took  the 
boat  for  Tobermory,  in  Mull.  Through 
a  Scotch  mist  we  watched  Oban  and  its 
picturesque  castle  out  of  sight;  through 
a  driving  rain  we  looked  forth  on  the 
heights  of  Morven  and  of  Mull.  Some- 
times the  clouds  lightened,  and  for  a  min- 
ute the  nearer  hills  came  out  dark  and 
purple  against  a  space  of  whitish  shining 
mist.  But  for  the  most  part  they  hung 
heavy  and  black  over  wastes  of  water  and 
wastes  of  land.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  the- 
Sound  of  Mull  is  the  most  striking  scene 
in  the  Hebrides;  it  would  have  been  fair 
to  add,  when  storms  and  mists  give  one  a 
chance  to  see  it.  Pleasure  parties  ^at  up 
on  deck  wrapped  in  mackintoshes  and 
huddled  under  umbrellas.  Our  time  was 
divided  between  getting  wet  and  drying 
off  down-stairs.  The  excitement  of  the 
voyage  was  the  stopping  of  the  steamer, 
now  in  mid-stream,  in  'Macleod  of  Dare 
fashion,  now  at  rain-soaked  piers.    Of  all 


the  heroes  who  should  be  thought  of  be- 
tween these  two  lands  of  romance,  only 
the  most  modern  was  suggested  to  us, 
probably  because  within  a  few  weeks  we 
had  been  re-reading  Mr.  Black's  novel. 
But  just  as  in  his  pages,  so  in  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  little  boats  came  out  to  meet  the 
steamer.  They  lay  in  wait,  tossing  up  and 
down  on  the  rough  waters,  and  manned 
with  Hamishes  and  Donalds.  Into  one 
stepped  a  real  Macleod,  his  collie  at  his 
heels. 

Tobermory  is  a  commonplace  town 
with  a  semicircle  of  well-to-do  houses  on 
the  shores  of  a  sheltered  bay.  At  one 
end  of  the  wooded  heights  that  follow  the 
curve  of  the  town  is  a  big  hotel ;  at  the 
other,  Aros  House,  a  brand-new  castle,  in 
among  the  trees.  The  harbor  is  shut  in 
by  a  long,  narrow  island,  bare  and  flat. 
It  seemed  a  place  of  endless  rain  and 
mist.  But  when  we  thought  the  weather 
at  its  worst,  the  landlady  called  it  plea- 
sant, and  suggested  a  two  miles'  walk  to 
the  light-house  on  the  coast.  Children 
played  on  the  street  as  if  the  sun  shone. 
We  even  saw;  fishing  parties  row  out  tow- 
ard the  .Sound. 

We  staid  in  Tobermory  two  days,  when 
the  boat  from  Skye  touched  at  the  pier, 
and  we  got  on  board  for  Salen.  Here  we 
found  the  outlook  less  depressing  than  at 
Tobermory.  There  was  no  commonplace 
little  town  in  sight,  but  only  bare  rolling 
ground  stretching  to  a  bay,  and  on  the 
shores  the  ruins  of  a  real  old  castle,  of 
which  Mr.  Abbey  once  very  unkindly 

made  a  drawing,  so  that  J  ,  for  his 

own  sake,  thought  it  best  to  let  it  alone. 

When  we  awoke,  the  clouds  were  break- 
ing. Across  the  Sound  of  Mull  they  were 
low  on  the  heights  of  Morven,  but  hill- 
sides were  green,  streaked  with  sunshine. 
Above  were  long  rifts  of  blue  sky,  and  in 
the  bay  a  little  yacht  rocked  on  glitter- 
ing water.  We  ate  ham  and  eggs,  and 
made  ready  to  begin  our  tramp  at  once. 
All  morning  we  tramped  dreai'y  miles  of 
moor  and  hill,  with  the  wind  in  our  faces, 
and  by  lochs  with  endless  curves,  around 
which  we  had  to  go,  though  we  saw  our 
journey's  end  just  before  us.  While  we 
followed  the  northern  shore  of  Loch-Na- 
Keal,  high  Ben-More,  with  its  head  among 
the  clouds,  was  behind  us.  In  front  was 
the  Atlantic,  with  heavy  showers  passing 
over  it,  and  now  blotting  out  far  Statfa 
and  the  long  ridge  of  the  Ross. of  Mull,  an 
encircling  shadow  between  the  ocean  and 
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the  headland  of  Gribun;  and  now  sweep- 
ing- across  the  loch  and  the  near  green 
island  of  Inch-Kenneth, 

A  larg-e  house,  with  wide  lawn  and 
green  fields  and  well-clipped  hedges,  just 
at  the  head  of  Loch-Na-Keal,  and  one  or 
two  small  new  cottages  shut  in  with  flam- 
nig  banks  of  fuchsia,  showed  what  Mull 
might  be  if  in  the  island  men  were  held 
in  as  high  account  as  rabbits  and  grouse. 
We  saw  the  many  white  tails  of  the  rab- 
bits in  among  the  ferns,  and  though  they 
live  only  to  be  shot,  on  the  whole  we 
thought  them  better  off  than  the  solemn, 
silent  men  and  w^omen  who  trudged  by  us 
toward  Salen,  where  it  was  market-day, 
for  it  is  their  fate  to  live  only  to  starve 
and  suffer.  The  one  man  who  spol^  to 
us  during  that  long  morning  was  a  shep- 
herd, with  a  soft  gentle  voice  and  foreign 
Scotch,  whose  sheep  we  frightened  up  the 
hill-side. 

Ulva  lay  so  close  to  the  shore  of  Mull  as 
scarce  to  seem  a  separate  island.  But  the 
waters  of  the  narrow  sound  were  rough. 
The  postman,  who  had  just  been  ferried 
over,  held  the  boat  as  we  stepped  into  it 
from  the  slippery  stones  of  the  landing. 
As  he  waited,  he  said  not  a  word.  They 
keep  silence,  these  people,  under  the  yoke 


they  have  borne  for  generations.  The 
ferryman  was  away,  and  the  boy  who  had 
come  in  his  place  had  hard  work  to  row 
against  Avind  and  waves,  and  harder  work 
to  talk  English.  "I  beg  pardon,"  was 
his  answer  to  every  question  we  asked. 

The  little  white  inn  was  just  opposite 
the  landing,  and  we  went  to  it  at  once, 
for  it  was  late,  and  we  were  hungry.  We 
asked  the  landlady  if  she  could  give  us 
some  meat. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said — and  her  English 
was  fairly  good — "  she  could  give  us  tea 
and  eggs." 

"No,  but  meat,"  w^e  repeated. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  said  again;  "  tea 
and  eggs." 

While  she  prepared  lunch  we  sat  on 
low  rocks  by  the  boats  drawn  up  high 
and  dry  on  the  stony  beach.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  was  Ulva 
House,  white  through  an  opening  in  a 
pleasant  wood,  and  surrounded  by  broad 
green  pastures.  Just  in  front  of  us,  close 
to  the  inn,  a  handful  of  bare  black  cot- 
tages rose  from  the  mud  in  among  rocks 
and  bowlders.  No  paths  led  to  the  doors ; 
nothing  green  grew  about  the  walls. 
Women  with  pinched,  careworn  faces 
came  and   went,  busv  with  household 
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work,  and  they  were  silent  as  the  peoj^le 
we  had  met  on  the  road.  Beyond  was 
barrenness;  not  another  tree,  not  another 
bit  of  pasture-land,  was  in  sight.  And 
yet,  before  the  people  were  brought  unto 
desolation,  almost  all  the  island  was  green 
as  the  meadows  about  the  laird's  house; 
and  so  it  could  be  again  if  men  were  but 
allowed  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Where 
weeds  and  rushes  and  ferns  now  cover 
the  hills  and  the  level  places  were  once 
fields  of  grain  and  grass.  To-day  only 
the  laird's  crops  are  sowed  and  reaj^ed. 
Once  there  could  be  heard  the  many 
voices  of  men  and  women  and  children 
at  work  or  at  play,  where  now  the  only 
sounds  are  the  roaring  of  the  waters  and 
the  crack  of  the  rifle.  Of  all  the  many 
townships  that  were  scattered  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  there  re- 
mains but  this  wretched  group  of  hov- 
els. The  people  have  been  driven  from 
the  land  they  loved,  and  sent  hither  and 
thither,  some  across  the  narrow  sound,  oth- 
ers far  over  the  broad  Atlantic. 

The  Highlands  and  Hebrides  are  the 
home  of  romance.  There  is  a  legend  for 
almost  every  step  you  take.  But  the  cruel- 
est  of  these  are  not  so  cruel  as,  and  none 
have  the  pathos  of,  the  tales  of  their  own 
and  their  fathers'  wrongs  and  wretched- 
ness which  the  people  tell  to-day.  The  old 
stories  of  the  battle-field,  and  of  clan  meet- 
ing clan  in  deadly  duel,  have  given  way 
to  stories  of  the  clearing  of  the  land  that 
the  laird  or  the  stranger  might  have  his 
shooting  and  fishing  as  well  as  his  crops. 
At  first  the  people  could  not  understand 
it.  The  evicted  went  to  the  laird,  as  they 
would  have  gone  of  old,  and  asked  for  a 
new  home.    And  what  was  his  answer  ? 


"I  am  not  the  father  of  your  family." 
And  then,  when  frightened  women  ran 
and  hid  themselves  at  his  coming,  he 
broke  the  kettles  they  left  by  the  well,  or 
tore  into  shreds  the  clothes  bleaching  on 
the  heather.  And,  as  the  people  them- 
selves have  it,  "  in  these  and  similar  ways 
he  succeeded  too  well  in  clearing  the  isl- 
and of  its  once  numerous  inhabitants, 
scattering  them  over  the  face  of  the  globe." 
There  must  have  been  cruelty  indeed  be- 
fore the  Western-Islander,  who  once  loved 
his  chief  better  than  his  own  life,  could 
tell  such  tales  as  these,  even  in  his  hunger 
and  despair.  I  know  it  is  pleasanter  to 
read  of  bloodshed  in  the  past  than  starva- 
tion in  the  present.  A  lately  published 
book  on  Ireland  has  been  welcomed  by 
critics,  and  I  suppose  by  readers,  because 
in  it  is  no  mention  of  evictions  and  crow- 
bar brigades  and  horrors  of  which  newspa- 
pers make  good  capital.  I  have  never  been 
to  Ireland,  and  it  may  be  you  can  travel 
there  and  forget  the  people.  But  in  the 
Hebrides  the  human  silence  and  the  ruin- 
ed homes  and  the  almost  unbroken  moor- 
land would  let  us,  as  foreigners,  think  of 
nothing  else'.  Since  our  return  w^e  have 
read  Scott  and  Mr.  Hamerton  and  Miss 
Gordon  Gumming  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  many  others  who  have  helped  to 
make  or  mar  the  romance  and  history  of 
the  Highlands.  But  the  true  story  of 
the  Highlands  as  they  are  we  learned 
for  ourselves  when  we  looked,  as  we  did 
at  Ulva,  from  the  laird's  mansion  to  the 
crofter's  hovel.  It  is  the  story  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  few,  the  slavery  of  the  many, 
which  can  be  learned  still  more  fully  from 
the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission,  pub- 
lished by  the  English  government. 
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When  we  returned  to  the  inn  we  had 
no  tlioug-ht  but  to  get  away  at  once,  how, 
we  hardly  knew.  The  hmdlady  suggest- 
ed three  plans.  We  could  wait  until  the 
morrow,  when  the  Gomestra  men,  as  she, 
a  native,  called  them,  and  not  Gometra 
men,  as  Mr.  Black  has  it,  would  row  us  out 
to  meet  the  steam-boat  coming  from  lona. 
How  Macleod  of  Dare  like  this  would  have 
been !  We  could  be  ferried  over  the 
sound,  and  walk  by  Loch-Na-Keal  the  way 
we  had  come,  then  around  its  southern 
shore,  and  so  across  to  Loch  Scridain,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  an  inn.  Or  we 
could  sail  across  Loch-Na-Keal,  and  thus 
cut  off  many  miles  of  the  distance  that  l»y 
between  us  and  our  next  resting-place. 
We  must,  however,  decide  at  once;  there 
were  two  gentlemen  below  who  would 
take  us  in  their  boat;  but  if  we  did  not 
want  them,  they  must  go  back  to  cut  the 
laird's  hay.  Were  we  willing  to  wait 
until  evening,  they  w^ould  take  us  for  half- 
price.  The  rain  now  fell  on  the  loch, 
but  we  made  our  bargain  with  the  gentle- 
men on  the  spot. 

As  we  sailed  ]3ast  the  white  house  we 
asked  the  older  of  our  boatmen  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He 


shook  his  head,  and  then  turned  to  the 
other  man,  and  the  two  began  to  talk 
in  Gaelic.  "  Toctor  Shonson  ?  Toctor 
Shonson  ?"  we  heard  them  say  to  each 
other.  But  they  both  kept  shaking  their 
heads,  and  finally  the  old  man  again  said 
they  had  never  heard  of  him.  In  the 
stories  of  Mr.  Black  or  Mr.  Stevenson  he 
would  have  said  they  had  never  heard  of 
her  or  she.  Perhaj^s  our  ears  were  at 
fault.  More  probably  all  the  genuine  isl- 
anders have  been  driven  from  the  Heb- 
rides. Certain  it  is  that  not  once  did 
we  hear  a  man  called  she — an  idiom  we 
thought  to  find  as  common  as  the  heather 
by  the  way. 

When  the  wind  swept  the  rain  from  the 
hills  of  Ulva,  we  could  see  that  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  the  strange  ba- 
saltic formation  like  that  of  Staff  a  begins. 
Near  the  low  green  shores  of  Inch-Kenneth 
a  yacht  lay  at  anchor.  It  belonged  to  one 
of  the  lairds  of  Mull,  the  boatman  said. 
The  people,  who  have  barely  enough  to 
live  on  themselves,  can  afford  to  support 
a  yacht  for  their  landlord.  How  this  can 
be  is  the  real  problem  of  the  Hebrides.  To 
solve  it  is  to  explain  the  crofter  question 
without  the  aid  of  a  Royal  Commission. 
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On  the  Gribun  shore  the  landing-place 
was  a  long  row  of  stones,  slippery  with 
wet  sea- weed.  To  reach  the  road  we 
waded  through  a  broad  meadow  knee- 
high  in  dripping  grass.  The  mist  kept 
rising  and  falling,  and  one  minute  we 
could  see  the  islands — Ulva  and  Gometra 
and  Inch-Kenneth  and  even  Staff  a — and 
the  next,  only  grayness.  In  the  narrow 
pass  ov^er  the  headland  between  Loch-Na- 
Keal  and  Loch  Scridain  the  clouds  I'oUed 
slowly  down  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
lower  and  lower,  until  presently  we  were 
walking  through  them.  And  as  we  went, 
as  was  proper  in  the  land  of  Macleod  of 
Dare,  a  strange  thing  happened.  For 
scarcely  had  the  clouds  closed  about  us 
when  a  great  gust  of  wind  swept  through 
the  pass  and  whirled  them  away  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  the  wind  fell,  and  again  we 
were  swallowed  up  in  grayness,  and  could 
scarcely  see.  Just  as  we  were  within 
sight  of  Loch  Scridain,  down  poured  tor- 
rents of  rain.  A  little  further  on  and  we 
were  half-way  up  to  our  knees  in  a  bridge- 
less  stream  that  came  rushing  down  the 
mountains  across  the  road. 

We  passed  two  wind-and-rain-beaten 
villages,  and  occasional  lonely  cottages 
and  the  ruins  of  others.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  says  nothing  is  more  lovely  to  an 
artist  than  a  Highland  cottage  after  a 
rain.  But  the  trouble  is,  you  seldom  see 
it  after  the  rain,  for  in  the  Hebrides  the 
rain  it  raineth  every  day  and  "always. 
We  came,  too,  to  one  big  dreary  house 
and  a  drearier  kirk.  The  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  inn  at  Kinloch,  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  night,  was  a  wet  wilderness. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  was  still 
blowing  a  gale,  but  it  drove  the  clouds 
beyond  the  bald  mountains  toward  Ben- 
More,  and  brought  no  showers  Avith  it. 
Everything  had  grown  bright  with  the 
morning  but  the  cottages,  and  they,  per- 
haps because  of  the  contrast  with  the 
blue  loveliness  of  water  and  sky  and 
hills,  seemed  darker  and  more  desolate 
than  in  the  rain.  Here  and  there  along 
the  loch  a  few  were  gathered  in  mel- 
ancholy groups,  pathless  and  chimney- 
less,  smoke  pouring  from  doorways  and 
through  holes  in  the  walls,  muS  at 
the  very  thresholds.  For  every  cottage 
standing  was  another  in  ruins.  On  the 
top  of  a  low  hill,  over  which  we  made  a 
short-cut,  was  a  deserted  village,  conven- 
ientlj''  out  of  sight  of  the  road.  No  trav- 
eller, unless  he  chanced  upon  it,  as  we 


did,  would  know  of  it.  It  was  not  high 
enough  or  far  enough  from  other  cottages 
for  the  shielings  upon  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  thinks  so  much  false  sentiment 
has  been  wasted.  We  found  a  few  black- 
faced  sheep  in  possession  of  the  ruins,  and 
before  them,  I  fear,  have  been  driven,  not 
merely  cattle  from  summer  pastures,  but 
men  from  their  only  homes.  There  were 
several  school -houses  between  Kinloch 
and  Bunessan,  and  we  half  hoped  these 
were  in  a  measure  responsible  for  roofless 
walls  and  desolate  hearths.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  other  landlords 
of  Mull  find  it  less  trouble  to  collect  rents 
from  a  few  large  tenants  than  from  many 
small  ones,  and  to  suit  their  convenience 
the  people  have  had  to  go.  It  is  their 
land :  why  should  they  not  do  with  it  as 
they  think  best  ? 

Almost  all  this  Ross  of  Mull,  on  which 
we  now  were,"^ belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  defender  of  Scotland  as  it  was 
and  as  it  is,  and  I  think  in  all  the  Heb- 
rides there  is  no  place  more  desolate.  We 
saw  perhaps  more  signs  of  bitter  poverty 
in  Skye  and  in  Barra.  But  in  these  islands 
the  evicted  have  settled  again  upon  the 
crofts  of  their  friends  or  relations.  Often 
it  is  because  the  many  are  thus  forced 
to  live  upon  land  that  can  scarce  sup- 
port the  few,  that  all  are  so  jDOor.  But 
the  Islander  loves  his  home  as  he  once 
loved  his  chief,  and  now  hates  his  land- 
lord, and  he  must  be  in  extremity  indeed 
before  he  will  go  from  it.  Knowing  this, 
you  feel  the  greatness  of  the  misery  in  the 
Ross  of  Mull,  from  which  the  people  have 
flown  as  if  from  a  plague-stricken  land. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  silent  and  barren 
as  the  desert.  We  walked  for  miles,  see- 
ing no  living  thing  save  a  mere  handful 
of  sheep  grazing  on  the  hills,  and  the 
white  sea-gulls  perched  on  the  low  sea- 
weed-covered rocks  of  Loch  Scridain. 
And  beyond  the  barren  waste  of  land  was 
the  sea  without  a  sail  upon  its  waters,  and 
the  lonely  islands,  which  we  knew  were 
no  less  desolate.  The  cruel  climate  of  this 
far  Northern  country  has  had  little  to  do 
with  the -people's  flight.  Neither,  indeed, 
has  natural  barrenness.  The  soil  in  the 
Highlands  is  not  naturally  barren,  the 
D.ukc'of  Argyll  himself  has  said.  The 
few  large  farms  by  the  way  were  good 
proof  of  what  might  be^even  in  the  rocky 
Ross  of  Mull. 

Bunessan  is  the  show  place  of  the  Ross 
of  Mull.    Steamers  occasionally  land  at 
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a  pier  on  the  loch,  two  miles  distant. 
Tourists  come  to  the  inn  for  the  fishing. 
If  they  go  no  further  into  the  island,  they 
probably  carry  away  with  them  impres- 
sions of  well-to-do  people  and  benevolent 
landlords.  After  Kilpatrick  and  the  other 
wretched  groups  of  cottages  we  had  passed 
in  the  morning,  it  did  indeed  seem  happy 
and  prosperous.  In  the  end  we  agreed 
that  our  coming  to  the  island  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  no  one  but  Mr,  Black 
could  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  it. 
Somehow  we  made  it  seem  as  if  he  had 
brought  us  here  under  false  pretences. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Black's  descriptions  are 
misleading,  though  I  must  admit  that 
even  as  we  found  fault  with  him,  one  of 
his  strange  things  happened.  For  far 
out  beyond  the  loch  and  its  purple  hills 
we  saw  Statfa  and  the  sea  below  and  the 
sky  above  it  turned  to  gold  as  the  sun 
sank  into  the  Atlantic.  But  then,  as  a 
rule,  the  things  that  happen  in  Mull 
are  less  strange  than  disagreeable.  For 
one  evening's  loveliness  you  must  put 
up  with  days  of  cold  and  damp  discom- 
fort. Of  course,  if  you  own  a  castle  or 
a  yacht,  you  can  improve  your  point  of 
view. 


The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  lona. 
The  road  lay  for  six  miles  over  the 
moors.  There  were  two  or  three  large 
houses  with  cultivated  fields,  a  few  black 
dreary  cottages,  and  the  ruins  of  others. 
But  this  end  of  the  Ross  of  Mull  was 
mostly,  as  when  David  Balfour  walked 
across  it,  bog  and  brier  and  big  stones. 
The  coast  was  all  rock,  great  piles  of  red 
granite  jutting  out  in  uneven  masses  into 
the  sound  that  separates  lona  from  the 
Ross.  When  we  reached  it  the  ferryman 
had  just  come  and  gone.  It  was  the  11th 
of  August,  and  men  with  guns,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  morrow,  were  getting  into  a 
cfbg-cart,  its  horses'  heads  turned  toward 
Bunessan.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  on  the  rocks  and  wait. 

Wind  and  rain  blew  in  our  faces.  The 
fishermen  made  off  in  their  little  boat, 
hugging  the  rocky  shore.  Above  us,  on 
the  granite,  were  two  cottages,  no  less 
naked  and  cold.  Across  the  sound  we 
looked  to  a  little  white  town,  low  on 
the  wind-swept  water,  and  to  a  towered 
cathedral,  dark  against  the  gray-green 
rocks.  A  steamer  had  just  brought 
Cook's  daily  pilgrims  to  St.  Columba's 
shrine. 
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WHY  ART  THOU  SILENT 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Lsi*jjY  art  thou  silent?    Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care, 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  naught  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold, 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  blush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know  I 


THE  WOODLAND  CARIBOU. 

BY  HENRY  P.  W^ELLS. 


SOME  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  early  winter  proclaimed  a 
respite  from  the  agricultural  labors  of  the 
year,  a  settler  shouldered  his  rifle,  and 
entered  the  southern  edge  of  that  wilder- 
ness which  extends  in  one  unbroken  for- 
est northward  almost  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Something  a  little  less  briny  than 
his  customary  salted  food  was  the  object 
in  view,  for  the  larger  towns  were  remote 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  he  well  knew 
that  if  he  wished  fresh  meat  he  must  be 
his  own  purveyor. 

He  enters  the  forest,noting  instinctively 
every  phase  of  its  animal  life  as  its  famil- 
iar indications,  impressed  upon  the  new- 
fallen  snow,  presented  themselves  to  his 
eye. 

Suddenly  he  pauses,  for  before  him  lies 
the  footprint  of  a  cloven  hoof  the  like 
of  which  he  has  never  seen  before.  It 
is  much  too  large  to  have  been  made  by 
a  deer,  and  altogether  lacks  the  pointed 
character  of  the  track  of  a  moose.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  a  stray  ox  more  than  any- 
thing else,  yet  his  trained  eye  at  once 
negatives  this  explanation  as  well. 

The  woodland  caribou  had  appeared  in 
western  Maine,  and  its  lines  had  fallen 
in  pleasant  places.  A  congenial  climate, 
abundant  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  ene- 
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mies  except  men,  and  very  few  of  them, 
caused  it  to  increase  and  multiply,  as  ani- 
mals are  wont  to  do  under  such  favorable 
conditions. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  any  animal  conveys  more  than  a 
vague  idea  of  its  personal  appearance  to 
any  but  the  trained  naturalist. 

Still  the  caribou  is  popularly  so  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  is  withal  so 
well  worth  knowing,  that  a  brief  general 
description  of  its  appearance,  and  of  a  few 
of  the  many  singular  eccentricities  of  its 
demeanor,  may  not  be  amiss. 

Stuffed  specimens  of  this  beautiful  crea- 
ture jtiay  be  seen  in  some  of  our  museums, 
but,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  had  Opportu- 
nity to  observe,  their  resemblance  to  the 
real  animal  is  not  more  striking  than  that 
of  the  waxworks  of  a  country  side-show 
to  the  celebrities  they  caricature. 

A  full-grown  bull  may  stand  five  feet 
at  the  fore-shoulder,  and  weigh  possibly 
seven  hundred  pounds.  They  are  always 
white  underneath  and  on  the  throat. 
Otherwise  they  are  reddish  -  brown  in 
summer,  mouse-color  in  the  fall,  growing 
grayer  as  the  winter  advances,  until  the 
older  males  may  be  nearly  white.  In  size, 
color,  form,  and  expression  the  head  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
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Alderney  cow,  and  if  that  cow  was  rather 
lightly  built,  it  would  give  a  not  unfair 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  caribou.  The 
horns  are  of  the  reindeer  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and  are  tj^pical  of  the  eccentric 
disposition  of  the  animal.  Not  only  are 
they  never  alike  on  any  two  different  speci- 
mens, but  this  dissimilarity  extends  even 
to  those  of  each  individual,  the  rig-ht  and 
left  horns  being  invariably  different  in 
form.  The  older  cows  are  by  no  means 
unfrequently  provided  in  a  like  manner, 
though  in  less  degree — in  this  standing 
alone  among  the  deer  tribe.  The  Avinter 
coat  of  the  caribou  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
fine,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thick  that  it 
is  impossible  to  work  the  fingers  through 
the  hair  to  the  skin  beneath.  But  one 
phj'Sical  peculiarity  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. Its  symmetrical  legs  terminate 
in  shallow  hoofs  of  comparatively  prodi- 
gious lateral  area — something  resembling 
a  five-year-old  boy  standing  in  his  father's 
goloshes.  They  are  hollow  underneath, 
and  terminate  in  sharp  edges,  thus  mate- 
rially aiding  the  animal  in  the  many  acro- 
batic feats  to  which  it  is  so  prone.  Tlie 
dew-claws  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
deer's  hoof ;  nor  are  they,  as  is  usual  in 


other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  purely  or- 
namental. When  passing  over  snow  or 
treacherous  ground,  the  animal  spreads 
his  deeply  cloven  hoof  like  a  duck's  foot, 
and  bringing  its  dew-claws  into  play  to 
increase  its  bearing,  it  skims  at  full  speed 
over  a  surface  which  would  stall  a  deer  or 
moose  at  once. 

Unlike  the  solitary  moose,  it  delights 
in  the  company  of  its  kind.  To-day  it 
will  act  as  if  almost  afraid  of  its  own 
shadow,  and  display  a  keenness  of  eye, 
ear,  and  nose,  and  a  vigilance  in  their  use, 
which  render  an  approach  Avithin  rifle- 
shot next  to  impossible;  to-morrow  it 
will  stand  the  fire  of  the  hunter  like  one 
of  the  Old  Guard, facing  him  at  short  range 
while  in  the  paroxj^sms  of  the  buck  fever 
he  misses  shot  after  shot,  and  until  either 
the  pumping  machinery  of  his  repeating 
rifle  sucks  dry,  or  fortune  bestows  upon 
him  one  of  those  smiles  Avith  Avhich  it  is 
wont  occasionally  to  faA'or  the  inexperi- 
enced. To-day  it  Avill  folloAv  for  miles 
along  a  trail  over  Avhich  a  man  has  pass- 
ed not  twenty  minutes  before;  to-morrow 
one  sniff  of  the  tainted  track  and  it  Avill 
not  break  its  run  for  five  miles. 

It  never  yards  in  winter  as  do  th-e  deer 
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and  moose,  iior  does  it  sliow  the  same 
fondness  for  a  given  locality.  The  home 
feeling,  so  to  speak,  is  totally  wanting.  It 
is  an  Ishmaelite  —  here  to-day,  there  to- 
morrow— to  be  found  alike  in  the  deepest 
valleys  and  on  the  highest  mountains, 
with  no  apparent  guide  but  the  caprice  of 
the  moment. 

It  is  as  fond  of  the  ice  as  a  school-boy, 
and  full  as  ready  for  a  frolic.  After  the 
ice  has  formed  in  November,  it  is  soon 


followed  first  by  snows,  and  then  by 
thaws  or  rain.  The  latter  converts  the 
snow  into  slush,  resting  on  the  firm  ice 
beneath.  Now  any  sensible  creature 
would  keep  away  from  such  a  mess.  But 
not  so  the  caribou,  for  to  it  this  makes 
the  very  gala  time  of  the  year.  The  herd 
go  out  upon  the  ice  in  single  file,  then 
scatter,  and  each  one  falls  to  pawing  up 
the  slush  with  its  forefeet.  After  they 
have  tired  of  this  performance,  they  fall 
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upon  their  knees,  and  seem  to  lap  the  ice 
with  their  tongues.  Why  they  do  this  is, 
as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn, 
a  mystery.  It  certainly  is  not  from  thirst, 
since  they  have  crossed  a  dozen  open 
brooks  in  their  morning-  ramble.  Per- 
haps, to  use  one  of  those  slang  expressions 
so  happily  indefinite  in  leaving  unbridled 
liberty  of  detail  to  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer,  "they  do  it  for  grandeur."  This 
is  the  most  simple,  and  indeed  at  times  it 
seems  the  only,  explanation  of  many  of 
the  vagaries  of  this  most  singular  crea- 
ture. After  a  while  one  will  suspend 
operations,  seem  to  think  things  over  gen- 
erally, then  go  gravely  over  to  where  an- 
other has  mined  down  to  a  piece  of  ice  of 
extra  flavor,  and  prod  and  poke  it  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  The  assaulted  party 
rises  to  its  feet,  and  meekly  resigns  its 
place  to  the  intruder,  which  immediately 
drops  upon  its  knees  and  continues  the 
operations  of  its  predecessor,  while  the 
ousted  either  passes  along  the  compliment 
by  routing  out  another,  or  proceeds  to  dig 
a  new  spot  for  itself.  Then  perhaps  all 
will  lie  down  for  a  while,  and,  though  one 
would  think  the  bed  about  as  congenial 
as  the  inside  of  an  ice-cream  freezer,  chew 
the  cud  in  apparently  the  acme  of  bovine 
comfort.  Next,  one  will  slowly  rise  to 
its  feet,  round  up  its  back,  and  stretch  it- 
self, survey  its  comrades  to  select  the  one 
which  seems  most  comfortable,  and  then, 
actuated  by  that  perversity  of  disposition 
we  so  often  see  and  anathematize  in  the 
human  early  riser,  proceed  to  stir  it  up 
with  hoof  and  horn,  until  it  too  gets  upon 
its  legs  and  joins  in  the  game.  Soon  all 
are  on  their  feet,  and  falling  in  one  behind 
the  other,  move  for  the  woods  in  single 
file,  headed  by  the  leader — always  a  bull, 
though  not  invariably  the  largest  in  the 
herd.  They  move  off  at  a  walk,  their 
heads  hanging  down  precisely  like  cows 
driven  to  pasture.  Suddenly  one  will  be- 
come possessed  of  a  devil,  and  breaking 
from  the  ranks  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump,  charge  through  the  line  again  and 
again,  until  it^  is  thrown  into  complete 
disorder.  Then  it  will  as  suddenly  fall 
into  place,  as  demure  as  a  cat,  saying,  as 
distinctly  as  an  attitude  can  speak,  "What ! 
you  do  not  mean  to  charge  this  untimely 
disturbance  to  me,  do  you  ?"  The  march 
is  then  resumed,  and  all  may  disappear  at 
the  meekest  kind  of  a  walk  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest;  or,  without  the  slightest 
apparent  cause,  the  herd  will  break  into  a 


run  at  a  pace  so  keen  you  almost  fancy 
you  can  hear  them  whiz  as  they  cleave  a 
passage  through  the  air.  This  burst  of 
speed  may  last  for  a  hundred  yards;  it 
may  be  kept  up  through  thick  and  thin 
for  five  miles:  the  one  is  about  as  likely 
as  the  other. 

The  dearest  wish  of  the  caribou  hunter 
is  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  performance 
just  described.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
he  approaches  every  little  patch  of  Avater 
against  the  wind,  and  with  the  feelings 
of  a  ticket-holder  at  a  lottery  drawing. 
Should  he  be  in  luck,  he  by  no  means 
opens  fire  at  once.  The  herd  derives  its 
impulse  from  its  leader,  as  the  steam-en- 
gine does  from  the  engineer.  Withdraw 
either  from  his  control,  and  though  the 
power  is  still  there,  that  which  gave  it 
direction  is  gone.  So,  hardly  breathing 
under  the  intense  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  studio  the  movements  of  the 
herd  with  the  keenest  attention.  Having 
selected  his  victim,  a  well-directed  bullet 
knocks  it  sprawling  on  the  ice.  In  an  in- 
stant all  is  confusion.  The  herd  circle 
around  their  fallen  leader,  totally  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  un^il  some  other  assumes 
the  place  of  the  fallen,  and  all  break  for 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.  If  the  hunter 
is  then  a  quick  and  sure  shot,  the  interval 
is  not  unimproved. 

But  if  the  pond  is  small,  and  closely 
surrounded  with  forest  and  hill,  the  first 
shot  echoes  from  the  opposite  side  with  a 
distinctness  which  should  be  heard  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  and  re-echoes  again  and 
again.  The  startled  herd  seem  confront- 
ed in  every  direction  by  explosions,  and 
every  avenue  of  escape  appears  closed. 
Utterly  demoralized,  they  circle  about, 
swinging  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
sniffing  the  air  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
locate  the  danger  and  divine  the  path  to 
safety.  If  the  rifle  be  then  in  the  hands 
of  a  butcher  and  not  a  sportsman,  all  may 
fall  before,  driven  to  desperation  to  take 
any  chance  for  the  sake  of  cover,  one 
bursts  for  the  woods.  The  rest,  if  any, 
instantly  follow  this  initiative,  and  many 
and  many  a  mile  will  intervene  before 
the  pace  slackens  to  a  walk. 

Tlie  deer  or  moose,  when  it  encounters 
a  windfall,  either  goes  round  it,  or  passes 
it,  if  too  high  to  step  over,  by  a  series  of 
bounds.  But  tlie'caribg>u,  if  undisturbed, 
mounts  the  fallen  trees  and  walks  along 
their  trunks  with  the  verve  of  a  trained 
lumberman  bounding  from  one  to  anoth- 
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er  with  the  agility  of  a  goat,  and  the  knack 
of  balance  of  a  tight-rope  performer. 

The  call  of  the  caribou,  when  heard 
close  at  hand,  is  a  hoarse,  pumping  sound, 
very  much  of  the  character  emitted  by 
that  species  of  bittern  called  by  some 
a  "  post-driver,"  or  "  stake-driver,"  only 
vastly  louder.  When  heard  at  a  distance, 
it  takes  considerable  persuasion  to  dis- 
abuse the  novice  of  the  idea  that  he  has 


heard  the  rapid  successive  discharges  of 
both  the  barrels  of  a  double  shot-gun,  for 
the  resemblance  is  perfect. 

The  meat  of  the  caribou  is  most  excel- 
lent food,  but  how  it  is  made  from  such 
unpromising  raw  material  is  one  of  the 
deep,  dark  mysteries  of  the  chemistry  of 
nature. 

In  the  summer  it  is  not  so  bad ;  the  blue- 
joint  flat  grass,  and  that  which  trails  in 
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the  current  of  running-  streams,  together 
with  the  three-leaved  sorrel,  then  form  its 
food;  but  the  last  only  when  it  grows  in 
deep  gorges  on  the  confines  of  cold  springs 
and  boggy  places  in  the  woods.  But  its 
winter  food  is  about  as  attractive  as  a  hair 
mattress.  As  the  weather  grows  cold- 
er, it  turns  to  the  gray  moss,  which  like 
an  old  man's  beard  hangs  from  the  fir 
and  spruce  trees.  This  and  a  short  thick 
moss  which  adheres  to  the  bark  of  old- 
growth  yellow  birch-trees  then  form  its 
food,  bolting  with  the  latter  chunks  of 
bark  as  big  as  a  silver  dollar.  Unlike  the 
same  animal  further  north,  it  does  not 
here  seem  ever  to  hunt  its  food  under  the 
snow. 

The  caribou  is  the  fleetest  of  animals.  A 
deer  or  a  moose  is  nowhere  in  comparison. 
With  back  almost  level,  each  leg  swing- 
ing as  though  hung  on  a  pivot,  its  hoofs 
clattering  together  at  every  stride  like  a 
pair  of  castanets,  it  develops  a  speed  which 
beggars  description. 

Occasionally  a  caribou  is  killed  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a  jack-lamp  while  seek- 
ing the  grass  growing  in  some  boatable 
stream.  But  far  more  frequently  it  is  a 
case  of  "thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far," 
as  the  jack-hunter  hears  them  prowling 
among  the  bushes  which  fringe  the  stream 
and  conceal  them  from  his  view.  Then 
he  invokes  the  god  of  patience,  and  waits 
hour  after  hour  for  them  to  leave  their 
cover  and  enter  the  water,  which  they 
are  apt,  with  singular  discretion,  to  avoid. 

When  the  first  snows  lie  in  the  woods, 
still  -  hunting  commences.  During  his 
trapping  the  hunter  has  kept  track  of 
how  and  where  the  caribou  are  "work- 
ing." The  time  so  impatiently  awaited 
has  come.  He  puts  on  three  or  four  heavy 
flannel  shirts  one  over  the  other,  for  a  coat 
would  catch  in  the  bushes  through  v/hich 
he  must  take  his  way,  and  is  not  permis- 
sible. A  very  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  is 
relied  upon  to  exclude  the  snow  shaken 
from  the  trees  from  intruding  down  the 
back  of  his  neck;  for  among  the  thickest 
firs  and  spruces,  where  the  long  gray  moss 
abounds,  he  must  seek  his  game.  Four  or 
five  pairs  of  heavy  woollen  socks  covei'  his 
feet,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  pair  of  car- 
ibou shanks.  With  the  future  in  view, 
he  has  taken  the  skin  from  the  hind  legs 
of  some  caribou  killed  the  year  before, 
cutting  it  about  four  inches  above  the 
gambrel- joint,  then  splitting  -it  open  in 
front,  and  removing  it  in  one  piece  clear 


to  the  hoof.  The  gambrel-joint  is  formed 
into  the  heel  of  a  stocking  by  doubling 
the  excess  of  length  over  the  hunter's  toes 
and  back  toward  the  instep.  This  is  then 
sewed  on  both  sides  where  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  would  ordinarily  join  the  upper  lea- 
ther, and  these,  worn  with  the  hair  out- 
side, are  "caribou  shanks."  Boots  or 
shoes  are  too  noisy  to  be  thought  of.  He 
puts  in  his  pockets  food  for  one  meal, 
knowing  he  will  start  his  game  soon. 
Then  he  will  either  be  successful,  or  he 
might  just  as  well  go  back  to  camp;  for 
the  caribou,  when  wound  up  by  alarm, 
takes  so  long  to  run  down  that  to  follow 
it  is  quite  useless. 

Thus  equipped,  rifle  in  hand  and  hatch- 
et in  belt,  he  seeks  the  appointed  locality. 
He  soon  finds  an  abundance  of  tracks,  and 
their  age  at  once  becomes  a  question,  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  Avhich  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. If,  it  is  still  snowing,  the  quan- 
tity which  has  fallen  over  them  gives 
an  indication.  If  they  are  not  so  cov- 
ered, and  the  tracks  are  more  than  one 
day  old,  he  sees  little  frost  needles  in  the 
footprint  ;  while  if  made  the  preceding 
night,  or  since,  he  fHids  none  of  that  frost- 
work. He  then  removes  his  mittens,  and 
by  sense  of  touch  determines  whether  the 
disturbed  snow  is  still  loose  or  frozen.  If 
the  former  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the 
track  is  fresh,  while  if  the  latter,  it  is  two 
or  three  hours  old.  By  these  and  other 
more  subtle  considerations  of  the  relations 
of  cause  to  effect  he  decides  this  question 
with  surprising  accuracy.  Nature  is  his 
time-keeper,  and  he  reads  the  marks  upon 
her  dial  as  the  ordinary  man  reads  the  face 
of  a  clock.  If  the  tracks  are  satisfactory 
in  this,  he  follows  upon  the  trail,  keeping- 
careful  watch  for  signs  of  feeding.  When 
travelling,  like  all  other  heavy  animals  in 
a  wooded  country,  they  follow  in  single 
file,  so  that  it  is  diflicult  to  tell  how  large 
the  herd  may  be,  or  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative sizes  and  sexes  of  which  it  may  be 
-composed.  When  they  begin  to  feed, 
however,  they  scatter,  and  each  individ- 
ual writes  its  own  description  upon  the 
snow.  To  this  the  hunter  gives  the  clos- 
est attention,  for  thus  he  informs  himself 
how  large  the  herd  is,  how  much  it  has 
fed,  and  how  much  more  it  is  likely  to 
feed.  When  they  have  eaten  enough,  he 
knows  they  will  lie  down.  They  may 
snatch  a  bite  here  and  there  and  move 
on.  But  sooner  or  later  they  will  scatter, 
and  make  eating  a  business.    From  these 
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signs  he  judges  how  near  he  is  to  them. 
When  he  thinks  they  have  fed  sufficiently 
and  will  soon  lie  down,  he  overhauls  his 
rifle,  gets  the  snow  out  of  its  muzzle,  clears 
its  sights,  cocks  and  uncocks  it  three  or 
four  times,  works  the  breech  mechanism, 
and  generally  sees  that  all  is  clear  for  ac- 
tion; for  the  numerous  falls  he  has  had 
in  the  snow,  and  that  which  has  been  dis- 
engaged from  the  trees,  liave  again  and 
again  covered  him  completely. 

He  now  creeps  forward,  all  eye  and  ear, 
avoiding  everything  calculated  to  produce 
a  sound  as  though  it  were  the  plague. 
He  pays  little  attention  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  since  the  dense  evergreen  forest 
broods  over  a  region  of  almost  perpetual 
calm.  Every  bush,  every  stump  or  fallen 
log,  within  sight,  is  carefully  scrutinized, 
for  the  snow  and  ice  adhering  to  their 
coats  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
game  from  surrounding  objects  unless  in 
motion.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
making  some  little  noise  at  times,  and  it 


may  be  that  they  first  detect  the  presence 
of  the  hunter.  Instantly  all  spring  to 
their  feet  and  face  him,  generally,  if  he 
has  approached  with  skill,  at  some  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  yards'  distance.  Now  is 
the  time.  No  waiting  for  a  side  shot,  but 
choose  the  biggest,  and  give  it  to  him  right 
in  the  camtre  of  the  chest,  at  the  root  of  the 
neck.  Otherwise  they  will  be  off  like  the 
wind,  and  he  must  take  his  chance  as  they 
glide  among  the  thick  trees. 

Having  secured  his  game,  the  hunter 
at  once  builds  a  large  fire  near  the  fallen 
animal,  and  proceeds  to  skin  and  dress  it 
before  it  freezes.  He  then  wraps  up  the 
liver  and  tenderloin  in  the  hide,  binding 
it  with  a  thong  cut  from  the  edge  of  the 
skin.  The  rest  of  the  meat  he  hangs  on 
the  trees,  and  shouldering  the  hide  and  its 
contents,  returns  to  camp  for  his  sled,  call- 
ing himself  all  manner  of  hard  names  for 
having  made  the  old  and  oft-repeated  mis- 
take of  failing  to  see  his  game  until  it  was 
in  motion,  even  while  under  his  very  nose. 
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NOWHERE  in  the  world  is  the  taste 
for  collecting'  old  things  more  com- 
mon than  in  Japan.  The  J apanese,  equal- 
ly with  us,  have  their  fevers  of  collecting. 
The  hen  fever,  the  rabbit  fever,  the  chrys- 
anthemum fever,  break  out  in  turn,  have 
their  run,  and  languish,  or  remain  dor- 
mant till  the  germs  of  these  or  of  some 
other  craze  are  sown.  In  the  more  ra- 
tional fields  of  collecting  the  Japanese 
exceed  all  other  nations.  Where  you 
meet  with  one  man  possessed  with  this 
spirit  in  our  country,  you  find  scores  of 
them  in  Japan.  •  Large  accumulations  are 
rarely  made,  for  want  of  means  and  room ; 
but  travel  where  you  will,  in  the  city  or 
most  remote  country  village,  there  is  sure 
to  be  some  one  to  show  a  collection  of 
rare  old  pottery,  stone  implements,  old 
tiles,  coins,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  Japanese  have  their  special  fields  of 
collecting — as,  for  example,  pottery,  tiles, 


pictures,  books,  autographs,  swords,  ar- 
mor, old  brocades,  old  paper,  musical  in- 
struments, furniture,  archaeological  relics 
— and  these  collections  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds.  So  permanent  is  the  taste 
for  collecting  old  pottery  and  old  swords 
th^t  special  parties  are  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  testing  one  another's  abil- 
ity in  correctly  identifying  difficult  or 
puzzling  objects.  When  these  objects 
have  a  stamp  or  mark,  it  is  carefullj^  con- 
cealed, so  that  the  skill  of  the  amateur 
may  be  more  surely  tried.  Second-hand 
book-stores,  bric-a-brac  shops,  and  even 
temporary  sidewalk  booths,  are  to  be  met 
with  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  empire.  The  ke'ramic  craze  has  en- 
dured for  hundreds  of  years,  and  has  had 
its  literature  for  centuries. 

It  is  to  this  spirit  of  collecting  among 
the  Japanese  that  we  are  happily  indebted 
to-day  for  the  preservation  in  good  coudi- 
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Hon  of  the  pottery  of  old  Japan.  Pottery 
that  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
would  have  been  cast  aside  when  broken 
is  carefully  mended  and  encased  in  bro- 
cade bags  and  boxes,  and  preserved  with 
other  family  treasures  in  some  fire-proof 
building. 

One  of  the  delightful  experiences  in 
Japan  is  to  get  access,  through  one's  love 
for  such  things,  to  the  famous  collections 
of  bric-a-brac  which  are  to  be  found  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country,  and  notably 
in  the  larger  cities.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  examine  many  collections  of  pot- 
tery, and  by  studies  and  sketches  to  make 
myself  familiar  with  many  types  of  pot- 
tery rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  private  col- 
lections in  our  country  or  the  public  col- 
lections abroad.  I  was  much  struck  at 
the  outset  with  the  almost  entire  absence 
from  these  collections  of  what  we  regard  as 
decorative  pottery ;  that  is  to  say,  pottery 
of  the  nature  of  what  the  public  have  rec- 
ognized under  the  names  of  Kioto,  Kaga, 
and  Satsuma.  In  lieu  of  these  one  sees 
sober  little  tea  jars,  brown  bowls,  irregu- 
lar-shaped dishes,  vessels  of  various  kinds, 
and  these  either  with  no  decoration  upon 
them,  or  the  merest  suggestion  of  an  at- 
tempt that  way  in  one  or  two  hasty  touch- 
es in  monochrome.  Indeed,  the  fastidious 
way  in  which  these  specimens  are  care- 
fully removed  from  their  boxes  and  silk 
coverings,  and  afterward  held  in  the  two 


hands  as  tenderly,  nay,  as  caressingly,  as 
a  mother  holds  her  first-born,  seems  the 
veriest  absurdity,  until  one  has  come  to 
appreciate  the  intrinsic  merit  and  beauty 
in  their  unobtrusive  glazes.  The  rich 
brown  of  the  Seto  glazes,  and  deep  grays 
of  the  Karatsu,  the  ripe  and  varied  brown 
autumn-like  colors  in  the  tea  jars  of  Omi 
and  Iga,  the  delicious  fawns  and  buffs  and 
rich  deep  colors  of  Takatori,  are  only  to 
be  appreciated  by  study.  Many  of  these 
unobtrusive  gems  excite  our  admiration 
by  their  color  and  contour  alone.  Even 
a  blind  man  might  find  a  certain  charm 
in  their  wonderful  smoothness  and  finish. 
But  we  are  digressing.  An  examination 
of  these  collections  by  a  foreign  student 
reveals  first  that  what  he  had  held  in  such 

high  repute  as  Sat- 
suma (assuming,  of 
course,  that  he  was 
familiar  with  genu- 
ine Satsuma)  forms 
only  an  incidental 
part  of  these  trea- 
sures. An  attentive 
study  of  valuable 
private  collections, 
such  as  that  owned 
by  the  Prince  of  Ku- 
roda,  the  Governor 
of  Hi  go,  and  many 
others,  brought  to 
light  no  specimens 
of  the  light  cream- 
colored  crackled  and 
decorated  faience  which  alone  is  looked 
upon  as  Satsuma  by  the  Western  collector. 
A  few  pieces  of  Satsuma  w^ere  to  be  seen, 
but  these  were  entirely  unlike  the  ware 
which  we  had  supposed  to  be  typical  Sat- 
suma. do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
highly  decorated  crackled  ware  which  has 
been  sold  to  our  innocent  collectors  as 
Satsuma,  and  which  is  never  met  with  in 
Japan,  save  in  the  shops  of  the  treaty 
ports  to  tempt  the  foreigner,  or  on  its  Avay 
to  vessels  for  export  abroad.  A  few  gen- 
uine pieces  may  be  seen  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Tokio.  A  very  few  specimens 
were  shown  me  by  the  Governor  of  Sat- 
suma at  Kagoshima,  directly  after  the  re- 
bellion, and  I  was  told  by  him  that  in  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Kagoshima  at  that 
time  the  fire-proof  buildings  containing 
priceless  specimens  of  Satsuma  and  other 
Avares,  as  well  as  old  pictures,  lacquers, 
etc.,  were  totally  destroyed. 

Odd  specimens  were  formerh^  to  be 
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picked  up  in  the  larger  curio  shops,  which 
if  really  good  would  bring  much  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  Satsuma  ware  that  one  meets  w^ith 
in  the  collections  of  the  Japanese  is  of 
types  and  forms  hitherto  unrecognized 
by  Western  collectors,  though  sometimes 
met  with  in  their  collections  wrongly 
identified. 

An  illustration  and  description  of  the 
more  prominent  types  of  Satsuma  may  be 
of  some  assistance  in  enabling  the  student 
of  Japanese  pottery  to  identify  his  pieces, 
and  the  information  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  art  collector,  as  showing 
the  extent  and  range  of  pottery  which 
the  name  Satsuma  really  covers. 

Japan  proper,  not  including  Yezo,  con- 
sists of  three  large  islands — the  largest, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  main-land, 
and  two  others,  which  lie  at  the  south,  sep- 
arated by  deep  and  narrow  seas.  The  south- 
ernmost one— Kiushiu — includes  among 
other  provinces  the  province  of  Satsuma, 
which,  with  Osumi,  makes  up  its  south- 
ernmost extremity.  A  deep  gulf  indents 
the  island,  on  the  west  side  of  which  lies 


Satsuma,  and  on  the  east  side  Qsum.i. 
Kagoshima,  the  capital  of  Satsuma,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  em- 
pire. 

According  to  Ninagawa  Noritane,  a 
famous  antiquarian,  author  of  an  illus- 
trated work  on  Japanese  pottery,  Satsuma 
produced  a  glazed  pottery  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  The  earth  of  this  pottery  is 
described  as  being  pear-colored,  with  a 
transparent  glaze  of  the  same  color.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  pottery  is 
extant,  but  for  many  years  there  has  been 
made,  in  the  village  of  Idsumi,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Satsuma,  a  rude  pottery 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Nagasaki  mar- 
ket, and  which  in  its  general  appearance 
recalls  the  old  pottery  mentioned  by 
Ninagawa.  Its  clay  is  reddish  pear-col- 
ored (the  Japanese  pear  in  appearance  is 
not  unlike  that  presented  by  a  russet  ap- 
ple), and  its  glaze  is  transparent  and  of 
the  same  color. 

The  ware  has  no  decoration  save  that 
produced  by  a  dark  olive  overglaze,  which 
in  the  older  specimens  forms  a  rich  and 
irregular  border   about  the  rim.  The 
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modern  ware  is  rough,  cheap,  and  dura- 
ble, and  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It 
is  usually  in  the  shape  of  bowls  and  tea- 
pots, which  may  be  bought  for  a  cent  or 
two.  Its  cheapness  enables  it  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  Nagasaki  market  with 
the  common  porcelain  with  which  the 
shops  are  literally  crammed.  The  older 
forms  of  the  pottery  are  extremely  rare, 
and  differ  from  the  modern  pieces  in  be- 
ing softer,  and  in  giving  out  no  ringing 
sound  when  struck.  The  modern  pieces, 
like  all  the  recent  keramic  productions  of 
Japan,  have  undergone  a  marked  deteri- 
oration. In  the  group  marked  Idsumi 
Satsuma  the  bowl  and  teapot  in  front  are 
examples  of  the  ware  made  to-day.  The 
three  other  pieces  are  not  new.  The 
flower  vase  to  the  right,  and  the  curious 
spouted,  handled,  and  covered  vessel  to 
the  left,  have  no  special  merit.  The  long- 
necked  bottle,  which  is  the  oldest  of  these 
specimens,  is  quite  striking,  not  only  for 
its  peculiar  and  graceful  shape,  but  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  splash  of  rich 
brown  glaze  decorates  the  body,  while  the 


neck,  from  the  rim  to  a  point  below  the 
bulb,  is  covered  with  a  thick  olive-green 
glaze  in  one  place,  changing  to  the  richest 
brown-black.  Whether  this  ware  is  to  be 
considered  identical  with  the  indigenous 
production  of  Satsuma  above  alluded  to,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Three  other  types  of  Satsuma  to  be  pre- 
sently consi(fered  were  introduced  by  Ko- 
rean potters :  the  Japanese,  however,  have 
so  thoroughly  imposed  their  own  delight- 
ful and  artistic  ways  of  manufacture  and 
decoration  upon  these  products  that  but 
little  resemblance  can  be  traced  to  the  an- 
cient models. 

After  the  devastating  invasion  of  Korea 
by  the  famous  Japanese  General  Hideyo- 
shi,  at  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(an  invasion  from  which  Korea  has  nev- 
er fully  recovered),  Shimadsu  Yoshihiro, 
the  feudal  chief  of  Satsuma,  not  content 
with  the  destruction  he  had  assisted  in 
bringing  upon  unfortunate  Korea,  robbed 
the  country  of  some  of  its  skilled  potters, 
who,  with  their  families,  were  brought 
back  as  prisoners,  and  who  were  destined, 
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with  their  descendants,  to  work  for  the 
glory  of  Satsuma  and  the  empire. 

Other  generals  followed  the  example  of 
the  Satsuma  chief  in  bringing-  back  skill- 
ed artisans,  and  thus  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  the  impulse  of  Korean  art  was 
felt.  Not  that  this  was  the  inception  of 
Korean  influence  in  Japan,  for  centuries 
before  this  date  the  Japanese  chroniclers 
record  peaceful  invasions  of  Korean 
workmen  and  artists,  who  introduced 
new  arts  and  industries. 

In  Satsuma  the  Koreans  were  settled  in 
and  about  Kagoshima;  afterward  a  few- 
families  were  removed  to  Chosa,  in  the 
neig-hboring  province  of  Osumi,  and  also 
to  Tsuboya,  about  twelve  miles  west  from 
Kagoshima ;  and  at  this  place,  up  ta  with- 
in a  few  years  at  least,  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  known  types  of  Satsuma  jit- 
tery were  made.  We  are  indebted  to  Er- 
nest Satow,  Esq.,  for  all  the  information 
we  possess  regarding  the  Korean  potters 
in  Satsuma.*  In  the  village  of  Tama- 
*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 


noyama  Mr.  Satow  found  all  the  inhab- 
itants— peasants  as  well  as  potters — lineal 
descendants  of  the  Koreans  who  were 
brought  to  Satsuma  nearl}"  three  hundred 
years  ago.  They  married  freely  among 
themselves,  identity  of  surname  being  con- 
sidered no  bar  to  such  connection.  Un- 
til within  a  few  years  they  did  their  hair 
in  a  knot  on  top  of  their  head  after 
Korean  fashion,  preserved  their  ancient 
dress,  which  they  wore  on  great  ceremo- 
nial occasions,  such  as  the»  annual  jour- 
ney of  the  prince  to  Yedo,  when  they 
Avent  forth  to  salute  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  village.  Many  of  them  pre- 
served their  native  language,  and  were 
utilized  as  interpreters  when  shipwrecked 
Koreans  were  cast  away  on  the  shores. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  recall  these  facts 
in  regard  to  the  Korean  descendants  in 
Japan,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  language, 
manners,  style  of  doing-ihe  hair,  and  other 
peculiarities  have  been  perpetuated  for  so 
long  a  time,  the  pottery  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider must  have  received  its  impress  also. 
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Probably  one  of  the  earliest  types  of 
pottery  introduced  into  Satsuma  by  the 
Koreans  was  a  ware  known  to  the  Japan- 
ese under  the  general  name  of  Mishima. 
This  is  a  hard  stone-ware,  usually  with  a 
gray  glaze,  and  having  a  decoration  in 
white  or  white  and  black,  effected  by  a 
process  of  inlaying.  The  figures,  wheth- 
er conventional  or  natural,  are  in  outline, 
and  are  stamped — rarely  incised — in  the 
vessel  before  baking,  and  while  the  clay  is 
still  soft.  The  i^ottery  is  then  baked,  and 
before  the  glaze  is  applied  for  the  second 
baking  the  designs  are  filled  with  a  white 
clay.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
wherever  Korean  potters  settled  in  Japan 
this  inlaid  form  of  decoration,  or  encaus- 
tic method,  has  persisted,  notably  in  the 
provinces  of  Higo,  Suwo,  and  Hizen.  In 
the  island  of  Tsushima,  which  stands  mid- 
way between  the  southern  extremity  of 
Korea  and  Japan,  the  pottery  is  decorated 
in  a  similar  way.  While  the  Korean  Mi- 
shima has  rapidly  deteriorated  in  its  na- 
tive country,  judging  from  recent  speci- 
mens brought  from  Korea,  the  transplant- 
ed process  has  continually  improved 
under  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who 
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have  added  their  own  refinements  and 
taste  to  the  hints  derived  from  their  Ko- 
rean teachers,  and  to-day  the  pottery  made 
after  this  style  by  the  Higo  potters  must 
rank  as  among  the  most  refined  and  per- 
fect in  Japan.  An  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  appearance  of  the  old  Korean  Mishima 
ware  from  the  engraving  on  page  513.  The 
old  Korean  bowl  was  presented  by  the 
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King"  of  Korea  to  Percival  Lowell,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  during  his  late  visit  to  that 
country  as  foreign  secretary  of  the  Ko- 
rean Embassy,  on  its  return  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted 
for  the  privilege  of  presenting  it.  The 
bowl  is  shallow,  roughly  potted,  though 
made  on  the  x^otter  s  Avheel ;  the  clay, 
rudely  mixed,  has  developed  large  blistei'S 
beneath  the  glaze,  one  of  which  has  broken 
away  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl.  Outside, 
the  design  consists  of  four  revolving  lines 
in  two  bands,  beneath  which  are  disposed 
at  three  equidistant  x)oints  a  symmetrical 
radiating  figure  enclosed  in  a  double  cir- 
cle. Within  are  similar  revolving  lines 
disposed  in  the  same  way,  with  a  conven- 
tional flower  impressed  at  four  equidistant 
X)oints,  the  radiating  wheel-like  flower  be- 
ing made  by  one  stamp,  the  leaves  by  an- 
other, wliile  the  stem  is  incised  by  hand. 
The  bottom  is  very  rough,  and  has  ad-, 
hering  to  it  coarse  sand,  upon  which  the 
vessel  rested  in  the  oven. 

Among  the  Korean  pieces  in  my  collec- 
tion are  a  number  of  Mishima  form^,  and 
these  show  the  stamped  impression  of  for- 
mal designs,  usually  stars,  or  star-shaped 
figures,  and  revolving  bands.  The  choicest 
si)ecimen,  an  old  Korean  vase,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  accompanies  the  bowl,  has 
the  design  cut  out  by  hand,  representing 
large  leaves  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to 


suggest  Persian  influence.  The  vase  is 
somewhat  irreguiar,  rudely  potted,  and 
blistered.  In  one  place  the  encaustic  de- 
sign has  broken  away.  The  gray  glaze 
is  somewhat  iridescent,  the  result  of  age 
and  consequent  decomposition  of  the  sur- 
face. Not  only  are  these  formal  designs 
common,  but  the  crane  often  forms  the 
motive,  and  the  impression  of  this  design 
is  usually  filled  with  a  white  and  black 
clay.  While  this  method  of  treatment 
has  the  generic  term  of  Mishima,  there  are 
a  number  of  species,  so  to  speak,  which 
the  Japanese  connoisseur  recognizes  by 
appropriate  names. 

In  one  form  vertical  lines  are  drawn 
upon  the  bowl,  between  which  are  zigzag 
lines,  and  from  the  resemblance  of  these 
lines  to  a  Japanese  calendar,  the  term 
Koydme  Mishima  is  given.  The  cloud 
and  crane  decoration  is  known  as  Unkako 
Mishima.  If  flowers  form  the  motive,  it 
is  called  the  Hana  Mishima;  or  if  lines  are 
drawn  crossing  one  another,  it  is  called 
Higaki  Mishima — higaki  meaning  fence. 
In  some  cases  the  white  clay  is  rudely 
painted  on  the  vessel  in  long  sweeps,  and 
this  is  called  Haka-me  Mishima,  or 
"  brush -painted."  Wliile  the  Satsuma 
Mishima  has  generally  adhered  to  the  Ko- 
rean archetype  in  being  decorated  Avith 
conventional  designs  of  circles,  dots,  radi- 
ating or  wheel-like  figures  and  the  like, 
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tlie  Higo  potters  have  broken  away  from  Korean  Mishima  is  so  marked  that  it  is 
these  primitive  methods,  which,  however,  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  di- 
characterized  their  early  pottery;  and  the  viding  line  between  them, 
most  beautiful  designs  of  Howers  and  The  group  of  gray  Satsuma  Mishima 
bamboo,  either  free  or  enclosed,  and  bands  inlaid  with  white  (see  page  514)  will  give 
of  Greek  fret,  introduced  from  China,  the  student  and  collector  a  very  good  idea 
which  the  Japanese  call  the  Raimon  style  of  the  general  appearance  of  this  ware, 
of  ornamentation,  mark  their  exquisite  The  color  of  the  clay  in  the  gray  Mishi- 
productions,  and  a  very  immediate  way  of  ma  varies  from  a  dull  iron  red  to  a  light 
distinguishing  Higo  Mishima  from  Sat-  gray  tinged  with  red.  Those  with  red 
suma  Mishima  may  be  got  by  observing  clay  have  a  warm  dark  gray  glaze,  while 
the  character  of  the  design.  Exceptions,  the  lighter  clays  give  a  cold  light  gray  ap- 
however,  to  this  rule  occur.  Aside  from  pearance  to  the  glaze.  The  bowl  and  tall 
this  distinguishing  mark,  the  glaze  of  the  vase  are  probably  over  one  hundred  and 
typical  Higo  is,  on  the  whole,  darker  and  fifty  years  old.  The  hexagonal  incense 
clearer  than  that  of  Satsuma,  and  possesses  box  with  the  kirimon  in  black  and  white 
a  higher  polish,  and  the  clay  is  usually  is  one  hundred  years  old.  The  gourd- 
finer,  and  the  bases  of  the  pieces  more  shaped  wine  bottle  and  covered  jar  are 
smoothly  finished.  The  collector  will  find  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
among  the  more  ancient  specimens  of  the  clove  boiler  may  be  fifty  years  old. 
each,  as  identified  by  Japanese  experts.  This  curious  utensil  was  used  more  as  an 
but  little,  if  any,  difference.  At  least  I  ornament  within  the  house  than  for  its 
have  tried  and  given  up  in  despair  the  ef-  original  purpose  of  boiling  cloves.  I 
fort  to  harmonize  Japanese  expert  testi-  have  a  number  of  these  vessels  in  differ- 
mony  with  the  apj^earance  of  the  wares,  ent  wares,  and  some  of  them  have  done 
and  I  may  say  that  their  resemblance  to  good  service,  not  only  as  an  ornament  to 
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the  room;  but  in  imparting"  the  aroma  of 
cloves  to  the  house,  as  may  be  recognized 
by  the  marks  of  fire  within  them,  and  the 
odor  of  cloves  which  permeates  the  upper 
receptacles.  As  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
older  forms  represent  the  better  wares. 

Specimens  of 
white  Satsuma  Mi- 
shima  inlaid  with 
black  are  rare  to 
find.  The  clay  is 
yellowish  sand-col- 
ored, rather  coarse 
and  dry,  and  the 
glaze  is  white, 
thick,  and  crackled. 
The  group  of  three 
specimens  shown 
on  page  515  gives 
a  good  example  of 
this  ware.  The 
bowl  is  a  choice 
specimen  dating 
back  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  or 
more,  the  gourd- 
shaped  bottle  is 
over  one  hundred 
years  old,  and 
the  clove  boiler. 


though  looking  fresh  and  new,  may 
be  nearly  as  old. 

Another  type  of  pottery  equally 
characteristic  of  Satsuma,  thouffli 
sometimes  copied  in  the  pottery  of 
other  provinces,  is  known  under 
the  specific  name  of  Sunkoroko. 
The  origin  of  the  word,  like  that 
of  Mishima,  as  applied  to  their  re- 
spective types  of  pottery,  is  some- 
what obscure.  Mishima  literally 
means  ' '  three  islands" ;  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  family  name.  Koroko, 
according  to  an  old  authority,  is 
the  name  of  a  form  of  Chinese  pot- 
tery, and  Sun  probably  refers  to  a 
Chinese  dynasty.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  word,  however,  or  whether 
it  should  be  more  correctly  writ- 
ten Rosokoroko  does  not  here  con- 
cern us. 

The  cl^y  of  Satsuma  Sunkoroko 
is  hard  and  fine,  and  is  of  a  light 
stone -gray  color.     The  glaze  is 
transparent,  giving  a  buff -gray 
tone  to  the  ware.    The  decoration 
consists  of  conventional  scrolls, 
cross-lines,  .-and   curious  diapers 
variously  disposed  in  bands  and 
panels.     The  color  of  the  decoration  is 
always  a  dark  brown,  or  deep  brown 
slightly  tinged  with  olive,  and  is  painted 
in  broad  free  lines.     The  clay  of  the 
earlier  forms  is  softer  than  that  of  the 
more  recent  make ;  the  bases  of  the  earlier 
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pieces  fire  left  ung-lazed,  and  the  decora- 
lion  is  infinitely  superior  in  richness  of 
color  and  design.  The  glaze  has  also  a 
much  warmer  tone  in  the  earlier  pieces. 
Satsuma  Sunkoroko  is  the  most  distinc- 
tive of  all  the  Satsuma  types,  for  while 
the  Mishima  type  may  he  seen  in  a  num- 
her  of  other  potteries  tliroughout  Japan, 
hoth  derivative  and  copied,  Sunkoroko, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  rarely  copied. 
The  group  shown  on  page  516  gives  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this 
ware.  The  large  bowl  is  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  and  is  probably  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old;  the  little  teapot 
in  front  is  two  hundred  years  old;  the 
large  vase  to  the  right  is  seventy  years 
old;  the  long-necked  flask  is  probably  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  large  teapot 
and  clove  boiler  may  be  equally  old; 
the  little  flower  vase  in  front  is  perhaps 
flfty  years  old.  The  ware  is  rich  and  ef- 
fective, and  has  a  decidedly  archaic  ap- 
pearance. 

Still  another  type  of  Satsuma  claims 
our  attention  from  the  remarkable  beauty 
and  richness  of  its  brown  glaze,  and  the 
wonderful  splashes  of  transparent  olive- 
brown  overglaze  flecked  with  exquisite 
light  blue  streaks.  This  type  of  Satsuma 
is  known  as  Seto-kusuri,  meaning  "  Seto 
glaze,"  Seto  being  a  village  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Owari,  in  which  a  brown  glaze  of 
a  similar  nature  is  much  used.  The  dif- 
ference in  color  of  the  two  glazes  is 
marked,  the  Satsuma  glaze  being  much 
v/armer  and  redder  in  color,  owing  to  the 
color  of  the  paste  upon  which  it  is  im- 
posed, and  a  further  difference  may  be 
seen  in  the  irregular  dashes  of  brilliant 
overglaze,  with  its  delicious  light  blue 
veining  AVliich  characterizes  this  type. 
In  the  gourd  -  shaped  wine  bottle  the 
splashes  are  large  and  irregularly  dis- 
posed; in  the  teapots  and  smaller  pieces 
single  splashes  are  made  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

Some  examples  have  the  impressed 
mark  of  Yoslii-he,  and  Mishima  examples 
are  sometimes  impressed  with  the  same 
stamp.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties 
of  this  ware.  The  variety  just  described 
seems  to  have  been  produced  within  the 
last  flfty  years. 

The  typical  Satsuma  tea  jars  may  be 
regarded  as  another  variety  of  Seto-kusu- 
ri. These  little  tea  jars  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, strikingly  unlike  the  tea  jars  of 
other  x^arts  of  the  empire.    Tiiey  may  be 
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at  once  recognized  by  the  thick  olive  or 
greenish-brown  glaze,  the  overglaze  often 
flecked  with  blue  or  white.  The  under 
glaze  is  less  transparent  and  much  lighter 
in  color  than  the  upper  glaze.  The  pot- 
tery is  a  hard  stone-ware,  somewhat  red- 
dish in  color,  and  the  itogiiire,  or  thread- 
mark,  on  the  bottom,  i*uns  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  the  tea  jars  of  the 
central  provinces.  The  Japanese  call  the 
thread-mark  of  the  Satsuma  tea  jar  left- 
handed,  while  the  usual  thread-mark  is 
called  right-handed.  Properly  speak- 
ing, however,  these  terms  should  be  re- 
versed, the  Satsuma  tea  jars  being  cut 
from  the  potter's  wheel  by  drawing  the 
string  with  the  right  hand,  while  in 
the  tea  jars  of  other  provinces,  with  not- 
able exceptions,  the  thread-mark  shows 
that  the  tea  jar  has  been  cut  away  with  a 
movement  of  the  left  hand.  To  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  thread-cut  one 
has  only  to  hold  the  bottom  of  the  tea  jar 
toward  him  so  that  the  line  of  conver- 
gence comes  uppermost;  if  now  the  lines 
appear  to  sweep  or  curve  to  the  right,  it 
may  be  called  a  right-handed  thread- 
mark,  or  to  the  left,  a  left-handed  thread- 
mark.  In  the  study  and  identification  of 
tea  jars  one  has  to  become  familiar  with  the 
thread-mai'k,  as  it  is  really  the  cachet  of 
the  maker,  each  potter  pulling  the  thread  a 
little  differently  in  cutting  the  vessel  from 
the  wheel.  These  little  jars  are  furnish- 
ed with  ivory  covers,  and  are  kept  in  bro- 
cade bags  and  boxes.  They  are  intended 
solely  to  hold  the  powdered  tea  used  in 
the  tea  ceremonies,  and  an  antiquity  of 
two  hundred  aitd  flfty  and  even  three 
hundred  years  is  claimed  for  them.  The 
glazes  and  colors  seen  in  the  Satsuma  tea 
jars  are  so  unlike  the  forms  of  the  Seto- 
kusuri  previously  described  that  they 
might  well  form  a  type  by  themselves. 
Large  jars  of  considerable  antiquity  are 
recognized  as  Satsuma  by  the  Japanese  ex- 
pert, and  these  are  remarkably  beautiful 
for  the  delicate  mottling  of  their  greenish- 
brown  glaze.  In  the  group  of  figures 
marked  Seto-kusuri  Satsuma  (see  page 
517)  a  large  jar  of  this  description  is 
shown  in  the  central  specimen;  the  two 
specimens  upon  either  side  of  it,  consist- 
ing of  a  jar,  two  gourd-shaped  wine  bot- 
tles, and  a  fire  pot,  belong  to  the  variety 
described  as  having  a  rich  splash  of 
overglaze.  The  four  tea  jars  in  front 
represent  the  choicest  forms  of  the  typ- 
ical Satsuma  tea  jar,  and  the  bowl  to 
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the  riglit  has  clay  and  glaze  similar  to 
ill  em. 

I  liave  never  seen  but  one  specimen  of 
the  Seto-kusuri  decorated  save  by  the  skil- 
ful treatment  of  the  overglaze. 

In  the  figure  of  a  bowl  (page  517)  is  pre- 
sented a  unique  example  in  the  fact  that 
besides  a  wonderful  splash  of  nearly  white 
glaze,  there  were  depicted  blue  waves  and 
three  birds.  The  bowl  is  white,  glazed 
within,  coarsely  and  strongly  crackled; 
this  has  been  allowed  to  disperse  itself  on 
portions  of  the  bowl  outside,  but  below 
this  are  splashes  of  a  very  thick  gray 
glaze,  which  in  turn  I'ests  on  the  first 
brown  glaze  of  the  bowl.  The  specimen 
is  thick  and  heavy,  and  is  altogether  a 
most  exquisite  piece  of  keramic  art.  The 
lacquer  box  in  which  it  was  contained  has 
lettered  in  gold  on  the  outside  the  fol- 
lowing, "Satsuma  Tsubogata  Chawan," 
which,  freely  translated,  means  Satsuma 
jar-shaped  bowl. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  tj'pes  of 
Satsuma  pottery  which  have  remained 
uncontaminated  by  the  blight  of  foreign 
influence,  tliough  in  all  these  types  a  slow 
but  certain  deterioration  may  be  traced 
from  the  older  to  the  newer  examples — a 
deterionition  not  only  in  the  paste  and 
glaze,  but  in  the  form  and  decoration  of 
the  vessels. 

In  the  next  type  to  be  described  we 
come  to  a  kind  of  pottery  which  has  be- 
come world-renowned.  The  word  Sat- 
suma is  nearly  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
word  Japan,  and  this  word  has  become 
familiarized  to  us  not  because  of  Satsu- 
ma's  brilliant  and  heroic  achievements  in 
the  past,  her  grand  part  in  the  war  of 
restoration,  or  her  lamentable  and  tragic 
rebellion  within  recent  years,  but  solely 
for  a  peculiar  type  of  pottery  or  faience, 
known  as  Satsuma,  which  was  simply  in- 
imitable. Its  delicious  ivory-colored  glaze 
marvellously  crazed,  its  delicate  and  ar- 
tistic decoration  in  vitrifiable  enamels  and 
gold,  and  the  refinement  which  character- 
ized each  good  piece,  filled  the  collector's 
mind  with  wonder  and  delight.  What 
was  called  Satsuma  enriched  the  collec- 
tions of  the  amateur;  museums  of  art 
paraded  colossal  Satsuma  vases  in  pairs, 
gorgeous  with  glitter  and  gold;  costly 
books, with  ti'iumphs of  the chromo-lithog- 
rai)her's  skill,  depicted  what  was  supposed 
to  be  different  periods  of  this  Satsuma 
ware.  Aside  from  the  undeniable  beauty 
of  many  of  these  specimens,  their  value 


was  heightened  by  their  supposed  antiqui- 
ty: it  was  ''old  Satsuma"  always.  Some 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  miser- 
able suspicion  entered  the  minds  of  the 
more  thoughtful  among  collectors  that 
the  "Satsuma"  which  was  continually  ar- 
i-iving  by  the  ship-load  could  not  all  be 
the  genuine  old  pieces  that  the  dealers  in- 
variably represented  them  to  be.  Even 
as  late  as  1877  there  was  a  public  sale  in 
London  of  "old  Satguma"  from  a  private 
collection,  and  the  ware  was  represented 
as  having  been  made  by  royal  command 
for  one  of  the  popes  just  after  Xavier's 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1560!  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  whole  business 
was  exposed  as  a  gigantic  swindle,  and 
then  became  more  widely  known  the  fact 
that  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
the  genuine  old  Satsuma  was  in  existence 
even  in  Japan,  and  furthermore  that  gen- 
uine "old  SatTsuma"  was  represented  by 
small  pieces,  such  as  bowls,  incense  boxes, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  modest  makers 
of  these  gems  did  not  deem  it  of  impor- 
tance to  stamp  or  mark  their  names  in 
any  way.  With  what  dismay  we  beheld 
our  huge  flower  x^ises  in  pairs!  Stamps 
and  marks  which  in  other  pottery  were 
so  eagerly  sought  after  were  now  found 
to  be  actual  defacements  in  our  precious 
pieces.  Alas!  our  old  Satsuma  was  not 
old.  The  dregs  of  humiliation  were  yet 
to  be  drained,  when  we  learned  that  in 
most  cases  our  "old  Satsuma"  was  not 
even  Satsuma,  and  that  all  the  domiciles 
in  the  empire  of  Japan  might  be  ransack- 
ed in  vain  to  find  the  remotest  parallel  to 
the  specimens  with  which  unscrupulous 
dealers  were  victimizing  their  innocent 
purchasers. 

While  collectors  the  world  over  have 
been  looking  for  some  unquestionable  ev- 
idence as  to  what  characterizes  genuine 
old  Satsuma,  the  experts  have  been  equal- 
ly in  search  of  that  evidence  which  should 
tell  us  when  plain  white  crackled  Satsu- 
ma was  first  decorated  with  vitrifiable  en- 
amels and  gold  in  the  style  known  as 
Nishiki  cZe,  or  brocade-painted.  This  in- 
quiry will  lead  us  to  understand  the  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  genuine  Satsuma 
from  the  fraudulent.  Authorities  tell  us 
that  when  the  Korean  potters  were  first 
brought  to  Satsuma  they  made  a  common 
black  glazed  ware,  the^c(mimon  ware  of 
the  people,  which  survives  to-day  in  Korea, 
and  also  the  Mishima  type,  which  was,  of 
course,  after  Korean  inodels.    White  clay 
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was  finally  discovered  at  Kasada,  not  far 
from  Kagosliima,  and  tlien  commenced 
the  making"  of  wliite  crackled  Satsuma  fa- 
ience. This  was  rarely,  if  ever,  decorated, 
and  when  decorated,  the  design  in  mono- 
chrome was  of  the  simplest  possible  na- 
ture in  blue  or  brown  under  the  glaze. 
Tiiat  this  plain  white  ware  was  made  over 
two  hundred  years  ago  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Chosa,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Osumi,  claims  to  be 
the  ])lace  where  i'his  ware  was  first  made. 

We  are  indebted,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  one  of  the  former  attaches  of  the 
British  legation  in  Japan,  Ernest  Satow, 
Esq.,  for  the  first  reliable  information  re- 
garding the  advent  and  work  of  Korean 
potters  in  Satsuma.* 

Mr.  Satow,  in  the  article  already  al- 
luded to,  tells  us  that  long  after  the  plain 
wliite  Satsuma  was  made,  two  Korean 
potters,  whose  names  are  given,  were  sent 
by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  to  Kioto  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  men  were  sent  expressly  to  learn 
the  art  of  Nishiki  de,  or  brocade-painting, 
embracing,  of  course,  the  use  of  colors  in 
vitrifiable  enamels  and  the  application  of 
gold — an  art  in  which  Kioto  potters  ex- 
celled. Kioto  potters  at  that  time,  and 
indeed  a  hundred  years  before,  had  been 
familiar  with  these  arts  through  the  fa- 
mous works  of  Ninsei,  with  whom  it  had 
probably  originated.  It  was  no  new  event 
for  potters  to  visit  Kioto  to  learn  the  meth- 
ods of  decoration,  and  the  history  of  the 
potter's  art  in  Japan  abounds  in  allusions 
not  only  to  potters  going  to  this  art  capi- 
tal to  learn  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  but 
accounts  are  frequently  given  of  Kioto 
potters  being  called  to  neighboring  and 
distant  provinces  to  establish  new  potter- 
ies or  to  improve  upon  the  old.  At  about 
the  time  tlie  two  Korean  potters  were  sent 
to  Kioto,  a  Satsuma  prince  had  visited 
Dohachi's  pottery,  and  had  ordered  from 
him  specimens  of  his  art,  and  Ninagawa 
informed  me  that  it  was  to  Dohachi,  a 
Kiyomidsu  potter  of  Kioto,  that  the  Ko- 
rean potters  were  sent  for  instruction. 
Dohachi  was  fond  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
music  called  horagi,  which  was  sung  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  Triton  shell  act- 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here  that  near- 
ly all  the  triumphs  of  research  concerning  Japan  — 
historical,  philological,  classical,  as  well  as  commer- 
cial and  political — have  been  won  by  attaches  of  the 
British  legation,  because  England  has  seen  fit  to  send 
scholars  and  gentlemen  to  represent  her  abroad,  and 
not  political  adventurers. 


ing  as  a  resonator  to  the  voice.  In  return 
for  the  information  imparted  by  Dohachi, 
the  Pi'ince  of  Satsuma  sent  him  as  a  pre- 
sent a  large  and  beautiful  Triton  shell 
mounted  in  silver.  It  was  this  incident 
that  led  Dohachi  to  use  for  a  stamp  on 
some  of  his  pottery  the  impression  of  a 
Triton  shell. 

If  these  statements  are  correct  —  and 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  them 
— then  the  first  Nishiki  de  Satsuma  is  not 
over  ninety  years  old.  Captain  P.  Brink- 
ley,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Jajyan 
Mail,  in  his  interesting  History  of  Jap- 
anese Keramics,  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  first  brocade-painted  Satsuma  dates 
back  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  No  authorities  are  quoted  for  this 
view,  and  the  cautious  manner  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  subject  would  seem  to 
imply  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
reliability  of  his  information.  In  my  last 
visit  to  Japan  I  made  the  most  earnest 
and  patient  inquiries  among  Japanese  ex- 
perts, and  the  result  of  their  concurrent 
testimony  is  the  conclusion  that  Nishiki 
de  Satsuma  is  not  over  ninety  years  old. 
Amojig  the  experts  consulted  I  may  men- 
tion Mr.  Yamadaka,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Tokio;  Mr.  Shioda,  an- 
other authority;  Ninagawa  Noritane,  the 
famous  antiquarian,  and  author  of  the 
most  reliable  history  of  Japanese  pottery; 
Mr.  Riochi  Kohistu,  a  noted  antiquarian 
and  government  expert — all  of  whom  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Nishiki  de  Sat- 
suma was  not  over  one  hundred  years 
old.  p 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  now 
use  the  simple  term  Satsuma  as  common- 
ly understood  to  mean  the  white  crackled 
faience,  whether  plain  or  decorated.  Un- 
decorated  Satsuma  is  called  Mugi  Satsu- 
ma, miigi  meaning  plain,  unfigured.  The 
crazed  or  crackled  ware  is  called  Hibi  Sat- 
suma. Pieces  of  Mugi  or  plain  crackled 
Satsuma  of  great  age  are  often  met  Avith, 
which  the  Japanese  profess  to  recognize 
as  having  been  made  at  Chosa,  in  Osumi. 
At  all  events,  these  old  bowls  have  often 
been  decorated  within  recent  years,  re- 
fired,  and  then  sold  as  ancient  Satsuma, 
and  this  has  led  to  grave  misconcep- 
tions among  collectors,  and  has  given 
weight  to  the  positive  assertions  of  native 
dealers  (whose  testimony  in  nearly  every 
case  must  be  taken  with  great  caution)  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  their  specimens.  The 
decoration  of  old  bowls  of  all  kinds  has 
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not  only  led  to  an  infinite  amount  of  mis- 
understanding by  the  foreign  collector, 
but  has  resulted  in  the  utter  ruin  of  many 
valuable  specimens.  With  the  increasing 
travel  to  Japan,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  the  curio  hunters,  a  wonderful  increase 
of  bric-a-brac  shops  luis  taken  place  in  the 
treaty  ports.  The  vulgar  taste  of  the  or- 
dinary curio  hunter  demanded  pretentious 
decoration  and  gaudy  colors,  associated 
with  a  desire  for  grimy  antiquity,  and  this 
demand  could  only  be  filled  by  fraudulent 
manufacture.  In  vain  did  the  native 
dealer  expose  for  sale  the  beautiful  old 
wares  of  his  country — the  pottery  simple 
and  unpretentious,  yet  beautiful  for  its 
graceful  shape  and  delicious  glaze.  The 
merit  and  refinement  of  simplicity  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  the  outside  barba- 
rian. The  exposure  of  such  treasures  was 
like  flinging  pearls  before  swine,  and  so 
the  pearls  were  daubed  and  bedizened. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  ten  years  ago 
the  reputable  dealers  of  Paris  and  London 
were  deceived  by  the  bowls  and  vases  call- 
ed old  Satsuma,  which  were  decorated 
with  figures  in  relief,  intricate  grottoes, 
dragons,  lace-work,  and  everything  horrid 
ajid  barbarous  from  a  Japanese  stand-point. 
As  the  universal  demand  was  for  old  Sat- 
suma of  this  hideous  variety,  the  supply  of 
plain  Satsuma  bowls  for  decoration  im- 
mediately ran  short,  and  pieces  of  Awata, 
Kioto,  which  had  some  remote  resemblance 
to  Satsuma  in  color  and  glaze,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  treatment  of  staining 
and  decoration.  If  any  collector  is  curi- 
ous in  regard  to  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
let  him  first  familiarize  himself  with  the 
stamps  of  Kinkozan,  Kenzan,  Taizan,  Gio- 
zan,  Iwakurazan,  and  other  potters  of  the 
Awata  district,  Kioto,  and  an  examination 
of  the  bottoms  of  his  specimens  of  old  Sat- 
suma will  most  likely  reveal  some  one  of 
these  stamps.  Even  the  stamp  of  Ninsei 
may  often  be  detected  on  some  of  these 
pieces;  but  these  are  in  every  case  fraudu- 
lent Ninsei.  To  desecrate  a  genuine  Ninsei 
in  this  way  would  be  as  absurd  as  altering 
a  hundred-dollar  note  into  a  one-dollar 
note. 

The  hunger  for  old  Satsuma  continuing 
unabated,  and  old  bowls  of  all  kinds'hav- 
iiig  been  exhausted,  Satsuma  clay  was 
brought  in  junks  to  the  north,  and  potters 
of  Kioto,  Osaka,  Ota  (near  Yokohama), 
and  Tokio  began  in  right  earnest  to  turn 
out  prodigious  vases  in  pairs, extraordina- 
ry figures  of  mythical  animals,  Buddhist 


saints,  and  the  like.  A  white  clay  having 
been  found  near  Okayama,  in  Buzen,  a 
large  number  of  Satsuma  potters  were 
brought  to  this  place,  and  residents  of 
Tokio  may  remember  that  an  agency  for 
this  ware  was  opened  near  Tsukiji.  The 
glaze  was  coarsely  crackled,  and  the  paste 
was  so  soft  and  porous  that  the  slightest 
touch  of  ink  led  to  its  immediate  absorp- 
tion, and  consequent  cloudy  spread  of  col- 
or below. 

At  Shiba,  in  Tokio,  a  small  Satsuma 
oven  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  full 
blast,  and  the  potters  complacently  go 
on  in  their  work  of  staining  and  dyeing 
their  pieces  to  make  them  look  old,  with- 
out the  slightest  reserve  at  the  presence 
of  strangers.  The  Satsuma  potters  have 
continued  to  make  a  vast  amount  of  fa- 
ience for  their  own  use,  such  as  wine 
bottles,  teacups,  teapots,  and  the  like. 
These  are  usually  employed  in  an  undeco- 
rated  form  by  the  natives,  though  a  great 
deal  is  shipped  to  Kioto  and  Tokio  for 
decoration,  and  then  sent  back  to  Satsuma 
again  for  sale  among  the  people.  I  saw 
at  Kagoshima  cups  and  teapots  very  pret- 
tily decorated;  and  evidently  for  home  use. 
It  was  extraordinary,  however,  to  find 
each  piece  marked,  with  Kana  characters, 
"  Satsuma.'' 

Satsuma  was  not  behindhand  in  meet- 
ing the  foreign  demand  for  novelties  and 
enormities,  and  soon  the  concentrated  en- 
ergy of  a  number  of  factories  was  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  for  old  Satsuma,  or 
"  Antique  Imperial  Satsuma, "as  one  deal- 
er ridiculously  called  it.  Mr.  Satow,  who 
visited  the  Satsuma  factories,  says,  in  the 
article  already  referred  to,  that  in  one  fac- 
tory "  two  artists  w^ere  employed  in  mod- 
elling figures  of  Kuwanon  and  Dharma, 
with  the  conventional  face  and  robes 
given  to  Buddhist  personage,s,  and  toes  all 
of  the  same  length.  A  third  was  engaged 
upon  a  tiger  sitting  up  in  a  cat-like  pos- 
ture, intended  to  be  two  and  a  half  Jap- 
anese feet  in  height  when  finished."  As 
an  indication  of  the  islovenly  way  in  which 
these  objects  Avei'e  made,  Mr.  Satow  says, 
"Most  of  these  figures  are  modelled  from 
drawings  in  India-ink,  but  the  colored  de- 
signs are  laid  on  from  memory."  At  an- 
other factory  in  Satsuma  Mr.  Satow  says 
he  found  them  making  i)iferior  blue  and 
white  ware  and  highly  gaudy  crackle. 
At  Tainawoyama,  Satsuma,  he  found  a 
workman  "engaged  in  modelling  a  statu- 
ette of  Christ,  after  a  sentimental  wood-cut 
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in  a  religious  periodical  called  the  Chris- 
tian Observer.  He  had  copied  the  face 
and  beard  with  considerable  accuracy,  but 
had  draped  the  body  and  limbs  in  the 
robes  of  a  Buddhist  priest." 

Well  might  Satsuma  have  rebelled,  if 
for  no  other  cause  than  this  prostitution 
of  her  native  industries.  AIL  this  mass 
of  meretricious  stuff,  made  solely  for  the 
foreigner,  finds  its  way  to  this  country  and 
to  Europe  by  the  cargo,  where  it  is  sold  as 
"Old  Satsuma,"  "Imperial  Satsuma," 
"loot  from  some  Buddhist  temple,"  or, 
indeed,  by  means  of  any  unfathomable  lie 
that  can  animate  and  victimize  the  inno- 
cent public.  Possessors  of  these  spurious 
pieces  of  Satsuma  are  often  encouraged  in 
their  convictions  of  the  genuineness  of 
their  treasures  by  having  seen  in  public 
museums  similar  specimens  on  deposit 
from  some  one  who  had  actually  received 
them  as  presents  from  some  government 
department  in  Japan,  in  whose  employ  he 
may  have  been.  This,  however,  is  no 
safe  criterion,  for  while  the  Japanese  ofii- 
cials  would  have  been  only  too  delighted 
to  have  presented  some  good  example  of 
true  Japanese  art,  they  knew  too  well  that 
the  gaudy  and  violent  suited  best  the  aver- 
age foreigner,  and  so  ordered  from  the 
bi'ic-a-brac  shops  in  Yokohama  objects 
made  expressly  for  exportation,  and  conse- 
quently more  sure  to  please  the  foreigner. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  misunder- 
stood as  saying  that  all  this  material  is  of- 
fensive or  even  bad;  many  of  the  objects 
are  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  vases 
are  triumphs  of  the  decorator  s  art,  though 
the  pottery  often  show^s  the  defects  of 
imperfect  potting  and  firing;  indeed,  the 
profuse  decoration  is  often  used  to  conceal 
these  defects.  For  decorative  purposes 
in  rooms  glaring  with  gilt  aud  mirrors, 
bright  frescoes  and  rich  carpets,  many  of 
these  objects  form  fitting  adjuncts.  I 
wish,  however,  to  warn  purchasers  against 
buying  Satsuma  because  it  is  represented 
as  old  or  even  genuine,  and  to  urge  them 
to  be  governed  by  their  tastes  in  the 
matter,  irrespective  of  all  claims  made  as 
to  the  private  history  of  the  object,  and 
above  all,  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
auctioneers'  catalogues.  Furthermore,  I 
w^ould  temper  the  feelings  of  disgust  and 
chagrin  which  will  come  over  many 
when  they  discover  the  frauds  tiiey  have 
sheltered,  by  assuring  them  that  up  to 
within  ten  years  everybody  shared  this 
ignorance.    Even  those  who  claimed  the 


right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  sub- 
ject were  deceived. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  genuine  Nishiki 
de  Satsuma,  and  we  shall  find  it  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  all  wares  for  the  pu- 
rity and  fineness  of  its  clay,  its  delicious 
glaze,  with  its  even  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible crackle,  and  the  beauty  and 
cliasteness  of  its  decoration.  Indeed,  no- 
thing could  be  more  perfect  and  effective 
in  the  way  of  a  decorative  surface  than 
the  crackled  glaze  which  characterizes  so 
many  forms  of  Japanese  pottery.  In  the 
light  of  this  undisputed  fact  it  seems  in- 
comprehensible that  the  English  potter 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  when  a 
crazed  or  crackled  surface  seems  desira- 
ble. It  has  always  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  with  the  English  potter  to  secure 
a  paste  and  glaze  whose  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion were  the  same ;  in  other  words,  to 
secure  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the 
glaze  should  not  "craze."  Janvier,  in 
his  excellent  work  entitled  Practical  Ke- 
ramics  for  Students.,  says,  "  It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  good  glaze,  as  one  that  seems 
good  at  first  may  crack  after  months  or 
even  years  have  elapsed" !  What  must 
he  think  of  the  Japanese  potter  who  de- 
liberately opens  his  oven  while  still  hot, 
and  permits  a  cold  blast  of  air  to  enter, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  "crazing"  his 
productions?  While  our  artists  have 
sought  roughened  paper  and  coarse  can- 
vas to  enhance  the  effect  of  their  work, 
the  pottery  decorjp,tor  of  Japan  has  equal- 
ly realized  that  a  rough  or  crackled  sur- 
face gives  him  precisely  the  best  condi- 
tions for  decorative  effects.  We  are  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  the  better  art  instincts 
of  the  Japanese  for  one  of  the  many 
charms  that  their  pottery  possesses,  and 
that  is  the  crackled  surface,  which,  brill- 
iant in  itself-  forms  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect surfaces  for  decoration.  The  early 
Awata  of  Kioto  were  often  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  the  potter's  and  decorator  s  skill, 
but  the  Nishiki  de  Satsuma  was  superior 
in  every  respect.  The  pieces  had  a  so- 
lidity and  an  enduring  quality  about  them 
that  the  Awata  never  possessed.  Each 
good  x^iece  was  a  gem  in  itself. 

It  is  well  to  understand,  the  conditions 
under  which  this  faience  (or  rather  the 
best  examples  of  it)  was  made — conditions 
under  which  pottery  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  also  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. The  potters,  instead  of  being  a 
set  of  ignorant  and  inartistic  workmen, 
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content  to  earn  only  their  weekly  pay, 
having-  no  ambition  beyond  the  making 
of  a  certain  number  of  pieces  eacli  day- 
pieces  which,  if  originally  good  in  form, 
had  lost  all  their  distinctive  qualities  by 
monotonous  repetition,  like  the  cries  of  a 
street  vender,  which  by  constant  utter- 
ance become  disguised  and  unintelligi- 
ble— were,  on  the  contrary,  observant  and 
patient  workers,  capable  not  only  of  ap- 
preciating artistic  w^ork,  but  of  doing  it. 
They  were  artists,  and  not  only  observed 
nature,  but  were  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  good  bit  which  answered 
their  purpose.  These  men  were  under 
the  patronage,  or  rather  in  the  service,  of 
some  Daimio  or  other  exalted  personage. 
Questions  of  cost,  which  under  all  circum- 
stances were  too  vulgar  to  consider,  nev- 
er entered  into  the  matter.  It  was  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  potter  to  merit  the 
approval  of  his  master. 

In  many  cases  the  Daimio  had  built  in 
his  own  grounds  an  oven  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances for  making  pottery.  Distinguish- 
ed potters  were  often  invited  from  remote 
provinces  to  occupy  these  premises,  and 
the  Daimio  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  experiment  with  the  fascina- 
ting work,  and  I  may  add  parenthetical- 
ly that  the  work  of  these  men  and  of  oth- 
er ambitious  amateurs  forms  the  distract- 
ing miseries  of  the  keramic  student.  The 
potter  had  access  to  the  art  treasures  of 
his  master,  and  often  got  his  motive  from 
some  famous  screen  or  kakemono. 

The  Nishiki  de  Satsuma  was  a  ware 
altogether  too  expensive  to  come  into 
general  use;  much  of  it  was  made  either 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Daimio  or 
other  high  personages,  or  to  form  pre- 
sents to  men  of  exalted  rank.  Plain 
white  Satsuma  was  doubtless  made  for 
general  use.  By  constant  use  it  became 
richly  though  lightly  colored,  and  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  first  coloring  of 
a  meerschaum  may  form  some  idea  of 
a  bit  of  old  Satsuma;  and  having  used, 
this  comparison,  it  may  be  carried  still 
further  by  adjJing  that  artificially  color- 
ed or  stained  Satsuma  recalls  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spurious  or  cheap  meerschaum  ; 
indeed,  the  simile  may  be  completed  by 
stating  that  a  good  deal  of  pride  is  taken 
in  the  gradual  coloring  of  a  bit  of  Satsuma 
by  constant  use,  and  a  peculiar  yellow 
cloth  is  kept  at  hand  to  polish  the  glaze 
from  time  to  time,  very  much  as  a  smoker 
polishes  his  pipe. 


Other  provinces  have  at  various  times 
produced  wares  after  the  style  of  Nishiki 
de  Satsuma.  Space  will  permit  only  a 
passing  reference  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  plain  Avhite 
craclcle  of  Buzen.  An  essay  of  white 
glazed  and  brocade-painted  ware  was 
made  in  Idsumi  a  number  of  years  ago, 
but  no  success  attended  this  venture,  as 
the  ware  possessed  none  of  the  good  points 
of  either  Satsuma  or  Awata.  The  clay 
was  fine  enough,  but  soft  and  of  poor 
color,  and  the  dull-lustred  glaze  was 
chalky  white,  and  coarsely  and  unevenly 
crackled.  Dr.  Mimpei,  of  Awaji,  some 
sixty-five  years  ago,  made  a  light  crackled 
faience,  with  strong  and  bright- colored 
decoration  in  enamels  and  gold.  While 
it  bore  some  resemblance  to  Satsuma,  it 
could  not  be  confounded  with  it.  Good 
pieces  were  superior  to  the  Aw^ata  of  that 
date. 

The  group  on  pag-e  518  contains  exam- 
ples of  various  ages  of  Nishiki  de  Satsuma. 
The  hexagonal  bowl  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  is  from  the  collection  of  Ni- 
nagawa  Noritane,  a«id  is  the  specimen  fig- 
ured in  liis  work  (Part  VII.,  Fig.  29),  and 
was  believed  by  Ninagawa  to  date  back 
to  near  the  beginning  of  this  centur3^  It 
is  thick  and  heavy,  and  has  a  delicious 
warm  coloring  from  use  and  age.  The 
decoration,  though  finely  painted,  is  not 
specially  good.  The  bowl  bottom  up- 
w^ard  is  also  from  Ninagawa's  collection, 
and  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  somewhat 
older  than  the  other.  The  decoration  is 
very  rich,  and  the  glaze  is  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  and  evenness  of  its  crackle. 
The  te-hiiro,  or  hand  furnace,  as  well  as 
the  bowl  to  the  left,  and  the  teapot  and 
bowl  to  the  right,  are  excellent  specimens 
of  old  Satsuma.  The  bowl  in  front  and 
to  the  right  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  last  of  the  genuine  Satsuma. 
The  little  /joro,  or  incense  burner,  in  front, 
is  interesting  as  representing  the  very 
earliest  decorated  Satsuma;  its  surface  is 
quite  glossy,  and  the  crackle  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  aid  of  a  lens.  A  similar 
specimen  is  figured  in  an  unlettered  and 
unpublished  x^late  of  Ninagawa's,  which 
was  destined,  with  others,  to  form  another 
l)art  of  liis  celebrated  work.  In  Ninaga- 
wa's specimen  a  perforated  top  is  shown, 
but  the  legs  are  broken  away.  In  this 
specimen  the  legs  are  preserved,  but  the 
top  is  wanting. 
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There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Avhite  crackled  Satsuma  which  cannot  be 
called  tyi)es,  thoug'li  the  Japanese  proba- 
bly have  specific  terms  for  them  all.  One 
of  these  varieties  was  made  about  fifty-five 
years  ago  at  a  village  called  Tachino,  near 
Kag-oshima.  The  ware  was  a  i)eculiar 
hard  white  Satsuma,  with  rather  coarse 
glaze,  though  uneven  crackle.  The  deco- 
I'ation  was  underglaze,  in  light  blue,  and 
some  of  the  pieces  bore  the  mark  Satsit 
sei  (Satsu  made).  The  group  on  page  519 
shows  examples  of  this  ware.  The  covered 
bowl  to  the  left  has  the  mark  Satsu  sei. 
The  curious  utensil  in  the  shape  of  a  cere- 
monial head-dress  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  this  ware.  Another,  of  the  cheap- 
er and  coarser  white  crackle  wares  made 
for  common  use,  was  roughly  decorated  in 
brown  under  the  glaze,  reminding  one  in 
general  appearance  of  Shino  ware,  Ovvari. 

There  are  other  types  of  Satsuma  which 
may  have  a  curious  interest  to  the  collect- 
or, and  in  which  the  finer  specimens  show 
merit.  A  type  called  Same  Satsuma  (see 
page  520)  lias  the  glaze  broken  up  into 
minute  granules.  The  entire  surface  is 
freely  granulated,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance shark-skin,  from  which  its  name, 
Same  (pronounced  as  two  syllables),  is 
derived.  This  ware  is  usually  in  the 
shape  of  covered  jars;  it  is  hard,  light, 
and  in  color  a  warm  light  gray,  showing 
toward  the  base  a  very  light  brick  red 
tinge.  The  granulations  at  the  base  are 
very  fine,  increasing  in  coarseness  toward 
the  top.  Specimens  usually  have  the 
stamp  Yoshi-he  impressed  on  the  bottom. 

Pottery  with  the  granulated  glaze  has 
been  made  in  a  number  of  other  prov- 
inces. It  may  be  seen  in  certain  old  Ke- 
ratsu  bowls.  Tamba,  Owari,  and  even  Iwa- 
ki,  in  the  north,  have  known  the  secret 
causing  the  glaze  to  behave  in  this  curi- 
ous way.  The  specimen  illustrated  is  ex- 
cellent, with  an  age  of  about  sixty  years. 

Another  type  of  Satsuma,  knov,Mi  as 
Betsu  Kafu,  was  formerly  made  in  Satsu- 
ma. In  this  ware  an  attempt  was  made 
to  imitate  tortoise-shell  by  using  a  bright 
yellow  glaze,  and  disposing  upon  it  ir- 
regular patches  of  dark  brown.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Satow,  large  quantities  were 
shipped  to  the  Nagasaki  markets.  Its 
manufacture  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  a  cheap  ware,  and  had  no  special 
merit  from  an  artistic  stand-point,  and 
yet  the  older  specimens,  in  which  minute 
flecks  of  green  were  seen,  were  not  with- 


out some  merit.  A  specimen  of  the  older 
form  in  my  collection,  which  answ^ers 
well  to  the  description  of  the  ware,  might 
be  mistaken  for  modern  Awaji,  though  a 
direct  comparison  with  it  shows  marked 
differences. 

The  three  i)ieces  of  the  group  on  page 
520  are  unique  in  their  way.  They  repre- 
sent specimens  in  my  collection,  and  two 
of  them  are  the  only  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen  of  their  types.  The  gourd-shaped 
sake  bottle  recalls  the  clay  and  glaze  of 
the  richer  forms  of  gray  Mishima  already 
described.  The  design,  however,  instead 
of  being  incised,  is  painted  on  thickly. 
It  is  rudely  potted,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  showing  a  sharp  shoulder  at  the 
line  of  junction,  while  in  the  other  forms 
of  gourd-shaped  wine  bottles  the  line  of 
junction  is  scarcely  discernible.  It  has 
the  impressed  stamp  of  Hoju  on  the  bot- 
tom. The  middle  piece,  a  covered  vessel 
in  the  form  of  a  temple  drum,  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  color,  the  body  of  the 
drum  being  a  warm  greenish -gray,  the 
top  of  a  light  gra\^.  and  the  cock,  which 
forms  the  handle,  having  a  brown  Seto 
glaze.  The  wood  graining  is  incised.  It 
bears  the  imj)ressed  mark  Yoshi-he,  and 
was  made  at  Tsubo3'a  within  recent  years. 

That  different  types  of  SatTsuma  ai'e 
made  at  the  same  pottery  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  stamp  Yoshi-he  occurs  in 
Same  Satsuma,  Mishima  Satsuma,  and 
Seto  -  kusuri  Satsun^,  while  the  stamp 
Hoju  is  found  on  specimens  of  Mishima 
and  Seto -kusuri  already  figured  in  this 
article,  as  well  as  on  the  wine  bottle  with 
white  engobe  decoration  just  described. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  encounter- 
ed by  a  student  of  Japanese  pottery  arises 
from  the  practice  of  cei'tain  potters  to 
make  totally  different  types  of  ware,  and 
for  this  reason  the  best  Japanese  author- 
ities are  often  misled  in  their  identifica- 
tions. As  an  example  of  this,  Ninagawa 
figured  a  bowl  in  the  third  part  of  his  fa- 
mous work  as  Idsumi  ware,  but  which 
afterward  proved  to  have  been  made  by 
Kinkozan,  of  Kioto.  Not  only  do  potters 
essay  different  types  of  ware,  but  often 
have  a  set  of  marks  and  stamps  equally 
confusing.  In  some  specimens  the  pot- 
ter will  use  his  own  name,  in  others  a 
portion  of  his  name,  or  the  first  syllables 
of  two  or  more  names  in  combination. 
In  anotlier  lot  he  will  use  his  nom  de 
plume,  or  the  name  of  the  village,  or  the 
poetic  name  of  his  house  or  garden.  For 
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these  reasons  the  Japanese  expert  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  characters  derived 
from  the  paste,  neither  glaze  nor  decora- 
tion heiiig  relied  upon. 

One  must  become  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent earths  used  in  the  making.  Of 
course  a  familiarity  with  the  stamps  and 
marks  is  essential,  but  these  are  often 
counterfeited.  Particularly  are  those 
counterfeited  which  are  in  great  demand 
by  foreigners.  The  principle  of  the 
counterfeiter  in  altering  a  note  of  low 
denomination  into  one  of  a  higher  figure 
is  seen  in  the  fraudulent  attempts  to  cause 
inferior  wares  to  appear  by  stamp  and 
general  appearance  for  something  better. 
The  reverse  is,  of  course,  never  attempted. 
One  would  never  see  a  bit  of  Satsuma  of 
any  type  marked  Banko,  for  example,  and 
yet  Banko  ware  has  been  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Sunkoroko  Satsuma  and  Mishima 
Satsuma,  as  well  as  in  imitation  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  provinces,  yet  in  every 
case  the  stamp  Banko  may  be  found  im- 
pressed on  the  wares.  Imitations  and 
counterfeits  were  common,  however,  in 
Japan  long  before  foreigners  exerted  any 
influence  in  that  country.  One  may  see 
imitation  Ninsei  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
even  older. 

The  Japanese  recognize  two  forms  of 
imitation;  one  called  G/2:o,  which  is  a 
fraudulent  imitation,  and  when  discover- 
ed by  the  Japanese  instantly  condemned; 
the  other  called  Mozo,  an  honorable  imita- 
tion, to  which  the  maker  always  affixes  his 
name.  Mokubei,of  Kioto, eighty  years  ago 
made  fraudulent  imitations  of  Chinese 
ware,  and  was  reproved  for  it  in  books 
of  that  period.  Shuntai,  of  Owari,  made 
honorable  imitations  of  Korean  Mishima, 
and  affixed  his  stamp  to  every  specimen. 
These  clever  imitations  are  much  admired 
by  the  Japanese.  At  the  present  time  a 
great  many  fraudulent  imitations  of  Asahi 
and  Ninsei  are  displayed  in  the  Japanese 
bric-a-brac  shops.  During  my  last  visit 
to  Japan  I  made  a  special  hunt  for  the 
origin  of  these  counterfeits,  and  finally 
traced  them  all  to  the  house  of  Zoroko,  a 
Kiyomidsu  p6tter  in  Kioto.  Tlie  man 
showed  me  in  tlie  most  unblusliing  man- 
ner the  counterfeit  stamps  he  used  ih  his 
work,  and  seemed  to  have  no  compunction 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  may  add  that 
one  at  all  familiar  with  ])ottery  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  deceived  by  his  fraudu- 
lent work. 

We  have  said  that  the  Japanese  rely 


mainly  on  the  clay  for  the  identification 
of  pottery,  and  this  is  the  method  of 
Brongniart;  but  what  are  we  to  do  Avhcn 
pottery  has  to  be  identified  in  which  the 
clay  was  brought  from  one  province  to  be, 
perhaps,  mixed  with  clay  from  another 
province,  and  to  be  fabricated,  decorated, 
and  glazed  somewhere  else  ?  And  yet 
pieces  of  this  nature  are  among  the  x^uzzles 
which  a  collector  has  to  contend  with. 
Among  the  Japanese  it  is  customary  to 
mark  upon  the  box  containing  the  speci- 
men the  name  of  the  piece,  possibly  the 
year  in  which  it  was  made,  and  often  the 
name  of  the  original  owner,  who  might 
have  been  a  master  of  th-e  tea  ceremonies, 
or  some  high  official.  Within  the  box 
are  often  neatly  folded  bits  of  paper,  and 
these  are  endorsements  from  Japanese  ex- 
perts as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  speci- 
men. 

Through  the^  vicissitudes  of  time  the 
specimen  gets  broken,  lost,  stolen,  or  de- 
liberately sold  from  the  box ;  at  all  events, 
the  specimen  disappears;  but,  if  in  the 
hands  of  a  dealer,  the  box  with  all  its  en- 
dorsements is  still  saved,  and  another  spe- 
cimen fills  the  Yoi^  The  collector  there- 
fore must  be  prepared  to  withstand  not 
only  the  allurements  of  the  dealer,  but 
those  of  the  certificates  also,  and  let  the 
specimen  stand  on  its  ow^n  merit. 

Frauds  and  fraudulent  dealers  are  quite 
as  common  in  Japan  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  infinitely  more  cunning. 
Even  the  experts  are  misled  in  this  way: 
at  least  it  is  charity  to  suppose  that  Ni- 
nagawa  was  in  the  following  case.  The 
shallow  tea  bowl  shown  in  the  last  group, 
turned  bottom  up,  came  from  Ninagawa 
with  the  definite  statement  that  some 
eighty  years  ago  a  Kioto  maker  w^as  or- 
dered to  Satsuma  to  make  for  the  prince 
bowls  after  the  style  of  Kiyomidsu,  and 
these  w^ere  to  be  used,  for  presents.  Now 
it  is  possible  that  some  Satsuma  official 
while  in  Kioto  may  have  ordered  bowls  to 
take  back  with  him  for  presents,  and  the 
box  containing  such  speciniens  may  have 
been  marked  accordingly,  but  this  bowl, 
though  jiow  having  no  mark  or  stamp, 
shows  plainly  the  evidences  of  its  efface- 
ment,  and  was  positively  made  by  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  Rokubei,  perhaps  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  and  as  the  Rokubeis 
have  no  record  of  their  |2redecessors'  liav- 
ing  gone  to  Satsuma,  we  are  foi'ced  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  case  at  least  Ninagawa 
was  mistaken. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  if  this 
paper  will  aid  collectors  in  recognizing" 
the  true  from  the  false  in  Satsuma,  and 
if  furthermore  it  will  induce  amateurs 
to  purchase  such  objects  in  Satsuma  as 
suit  tlieir  individual  tastes,  and  not  he- 
cause  the  specimens  are  said  to  be  gen- 
uine or  old,  then  all  that  has  been  aimed 


at  in  what  I  have  written  has  been  ac- 
coniplished.  I  may  add  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Korean  bowl,  the  material 
to  illustrate  this  paper  has  been  drawn 
from  my  own  collection.  The  engravings 
are  from  negatives  prepared  by  David 
Mason  Little,  Esq.,  and  are  gems  of  pho- 
tographic art. 


AT 

BY  LUCY 

IT  was  a  village  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
drifted  on  in  an  aimless  way  until  it 
had  at  last  concluded  to  settle  down,  tired 
of  the  effort  to  make  anything  of  itself. 
There  were  some  stores,  a  town-hall,  a 
tiivern  devoted  chiefly  to  the  quarry  men, 
and  last,  though  most  imposing  of  all,  the 
quarry  itself,  well  enough  worked,  and 
paying  well,  it  was  said,  but  certainly  not 
adding  to  the  social  force  of  the  town. 

Byrams  seemed  to  lead  from  no  place 
to  nowhere.  The  railroad  station  was 
seven  miles  distant;  the  post-office  vvas 
open  once  a  week.  Most  of  the  better  part 
of  the  community  took  a  weekly  edition 
of  some  daily  i^aper,  whereby  they  learned 
of  startling  events,  and  were  excited  over 
them,  many  days  after  the  outer  w^orkVs 
surprise  had  subsided. 

It  was  customary  to  placard  any  an- 
nouncement for  the  public  good  on  the 
door  of  the  town-hall.  A  man  named 
Jered  Hopkins  wrote  such  announce- 
ments, but  usually  spoiled  their  flavor  by 
telling  every  one  what  was  coming. 

On  a  certain  mild  summer's  evening 
Jered  drew  rein  before  Deacon  TalFs  door, 
and  waited  for  some  one  to  become  aware 
of  his  presence. 

The  door  soon  opened,  and  Mrs.  Tail's 
gaunt  figure  and  worn  face  were  visible. 

"Thought  as  how  Rita  might  like  to 
know  there's  to  be  a  con-cert  here  t'-mor- 
row  night,"  Jered  said,  slowly.  He  sat 
still  in  his  w^agon,  chewing  the  end  of  a 
straw,  and  waited. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Tall,  after  a  long 
pause,  "I'll  tell  her." 
"Do,"  said  Jered. 

He  was  about  to  drive  on,  when  Mrs. 
Tall  said,  "  D'you  happen  to  know  wheth- 
er Sam  Barlow  got  his  hay  in  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't,"  said  Jered.  "  Kin  ask, 
if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  I  just  thought  if  you  knew,''''  she 
answered ;  and  as  she  closed  the  door,  Je- 
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red  drove  on,  slowly  enough  to  cast  a 
very  long  look  backward  at  the  neat  two- 
storied  cottage  which,  with  its  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  was  Byrams' 
one  architectural  pride. 

He  had  not  driven  far  before  a  clear 
young  voice  called  to  him,  and  a  girFs  fig- 
ure appeared  above  the  garden  beds,  run- 
ning toward  him.  Jered  stopped  at  once, 
and  into  his  fair  young  face  a  color  like  a 
child's  came  and  deepened. 

The  girl  who  was  running  toward  him 
was  very  pretty — tall  and  graceful  and 
vigorousl}^  made.  Her  color,  if  white,  was 
healthful,  and  her  gray  eyes  had  the  spar- 
kle of  content  as  well  as  youth  in  them. 

In  Jered's  eyes  every  thread  and  hue 
of  the  girl's  rich  dark  auburn  hair,  every 
soft  glance  of  her  gray  eyes  or  curve  of 
her  sweet  lips,  was  divinely  beautiful, 

"Jered,"  tlie  girl  said,  coming  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  wagon,  "  \?hat  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"Why,  a  con -cert,"  said  Jered,  not 
quite  able  to  bear  Rita's  steady  glance. 
' '  Here  'tis,"  he  said,  treasonably  producing 
from  his  wagon  the  announcement  he  had 
written.  "  Goin'  to  be  in  the  hall.  The 
gentlemen  ordered  it." 

Rita  caught  eagerly  at  the  paper,  and 
read  as  follows : 

THE  FAMOUS 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCERT  TROUPE 

will  give  an  entertainment  at  the  Toicn-IIall  of 
Byrams  Tuesday  evening,  July  25th. 

THE  FOLLOWING  BRILLIANT  ARRAY  OF  ARTISTS  WILL  APPEAR: 


Soprano  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

Contralto  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling. 

TeNORK  SlGNOR  Brignoli. 

Basso  Cakl  Foioies. 

Pianist  M.  Rubinstein. 


A  mpei'b  chorus  picked  from  the  different  Italian  opera 
troupes  will  assist  the  artists. 

During?  the  intermission  Si^nor  Brlirnoli  will  dance 
his  famous  clo^  dance,  and  Miss  Kelloyg:  will  favor 
the  company  witli  her  unrivalled  dialect  recitation. 

TiCKE  Ts  {to  he  had  at  the  hall  Tuesday  afternoon), 
25  Cents. 
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Rita  read  breathlessly. 

"  Why,  Jered  Hopkins!"  she  said, look- 
ing" up  at  him  ;  "I  want  to  know  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Jered,  slowly  taking  back 
the  tlirilling  docunnent — "yes,  it's  to  be 
a  con-cert." 

"\Vell,  thank  you,"  said  Rita,  still  in 
perplexity,     "  Good-niglit,  Jered." 

The  young  man  drove  on,  and  Rita 
walked  back  to  the  house,  lost  in  thought. 
Her  aunt  was  just  putting  away  the 
last  of  the  tea-things  in  the  best  cupboard, 
for  there  had  been  company  that  even- 
ing. 

"Did  you  hear?"  exclaimed  Rita. 
"And,  aunt,  they're  famous  singers  I 
Only  think!  I  know,  because  Lizzie 
Walsh  heard  them  at  the  Jubilee." 

''Well,''  said  Mrs.  Tall,  "guess  By- 
rams  '11  hev  to  turn  out." 

And  Byrams  did  turn  out,  early  in  the 
day,  to  read  the  announcement;  next,  to 
discuss  it,  and  finally  to  apply  at  the  hall 
for  tickets.  Tlie  Talis,  of  course,  were 
going,  and  Rita  said  she  would  go  down 
and  buy  their  tickets.  It  was  unusually 
warm,  and  the  girl  dressed  herself  in  her 
coolest  muslins,  wearing  an  old-fasliion- 
ed  white  chip  bonnet,  from  which,  how- 
ever, her  face  looked  forth  lovelier,  pret- 
tier than  ever,  the  little  waves  of  chest- 
nut hair  on  her  forehead  contrasting  with 
the  white  straw,  and  the  ribbons  tied  under 
her  chin  suiting  her  type  perfectly.  This 
was  the  picture  which  suddenly  framed 
itself  in  the  window  of  the  box  office,  be- 
hind which  Signor  Brignoli  was  selling 
tickets. 

He  was  a  tall,  fair-haired,  rather  sun- 
browned  young  fellow  about  twenty- five, 
with  a  face  in  which  so  many  elements 
seemed  mingled  that  fun  or  reflection 
might  follow  each  other  quickly.  His 
dress  was  a  sort  of  yachting  costume;  the 
details  were  rather  carefully  finished.  He 
wore  on  one  hand  a  ring  with  a  crest  and 
motto  cut  into  the  stone. 

Never  had  Rita's  eyes  beheld  any  crea- 
ture so  fascinating.  It  w^as  witli  difficulty 
that  she  made  her  purchase,  but  at  last 
the  tickets  were  in  her  hand,  and  w^ith  a 
heightened  color  she  hurried  out  and  tow- 
ard home. 

Signor  Brignoli  watched  the  little  fig- 
ure for  an  instant;  then  he  turned  his 
liead  toward  a  young  man  who,  seated 
on  a  table,  \vas  tuning  a  guitar. 

"Bret,"  he  said,  quietly,  "did  you  see 
that  ?" 


"What  ?"    Bret  put  his  guitar  down-. 

"Well,  about  the  loveliest  girl  /  ever 
beheld.    Look  out  of  the  window." 

' '  W^hat !  in  Byrams  I"  exclaimed  Bret  as 
he  clambered  up  on  the  table  and  craned 
a  very  long  neck.  "  By  Jove  she's  gone! 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  quicker  ?" 

"Could  I  ask  her  to  remain  and  be  in- 
stantaneously photographed  ?"  the  tenor 
inquired.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  do. 
I  gave  her  a  front  seat." 

Bret  smiled  and  returned  to  his  guitar, 
upon  which  he  was  carefully  picking 
out  an  accompaniment  to  "Marching 
through  Georgia." 

When  Rita  was  nearly  home,  some  one 
called  to  her,  and  she  turned  to  recognize 
Jered 's  face  and  figure.  Jered  w^as  con- 
sidered in  Byrams  very  "well-favored," 
and  so  he  was  in  regard  to  his  personal 
appearance.  '  What  a  little  more  system- 
atic tailoring  a^id  a  more  complete  ease 
of  manner  would  have  done  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  he  was  tall  and  w^ell  made,  and 
had  a  fine  fair  countenance,  with  gentle 
eyes  and  a  determined  chin.  Whenever 
Rita  thought  about  him  at  all,  it  was  quite 
admiringly.  ^ 

"  Rita,"^"  he  said,  joining  her,  "seems 
there  isn't  accommodation  at  the  tavern 
for  tlie  con-cert  folks,  and  so  one  or  two 
of  us  hev  been  discussing  sorter  askin' 
'em  around." 

Rita's  pink  color  came  swiftly. 

"What  a  good  idea,  Jered!  You  al- 
ways think  of  the  kind  things,"  the  girl 
said,  cheerfully.  "I'm  sure  it  '11  be  all 
right.  Aunt  w^ould  like  to  have  one  of 
them." 

"Seems,"  continued  Jered,  "that  the 
ladies  was  took  sick,  so  they  couldn't 
come,  but  the  gents  promise  to  make  up 
for  it.'' 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  they  will!"  responded 
Rita.  "Let  me  see.  I  guess  I'll  get  you 
to  take  a  note  at  once  to  one  of  them,  or 
])erhaps  they  might  go  away." 

In  half  an  hour  Rita  had  persuaded  her 
aunt  into  writing  an  invitation  to  Signor 
Brignoli. 

"We-  might  as  well  say,"  said  Rita, 
"that  we'll  take  him  home  in  the  cariw- 
all."  And  to  this  also  the  good-humored 
Mrs.  Tall  was  brought  to  consent. 

"  Boys,"  remarked  Bret  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Intei-nationai  Concert  Troupe, 
who  were  seated  at  dusk  in  the  town- 
hall--"  boys,  we're  in  for  about  the  best 
yet.    We  are  bidden  to  share  the  hospi- 
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tality  of  Byrams  homes.  /  am  to  be  fed 
and  lodged  at  one  Abijah  Greene's;  our 
basso  yonder  at  the  home  of  the  lithogra- 
pher and  ready  penman  Jered  Hopkins; 
our  barytone-tenor  at  one  Mrs.  TalTs ;  and 
Rubinstein  is  to  gather  himself  together 
at  Mrs.  Browne's.  When  shall  we  hav^e 
such  another  ?" 

If  the  troupe  could  have  looked  in  upon 
their  various  hosts  and  hostesses  at  that 
moment,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
feel  complimented,  perhaps  touched ;  for 
each  and  every  one  was  busy  on  prepara- 
tions for  tlieir  famous  guests. 

Rita  had  fairly  scorched  her  cheeks 
making  cakes  and  pies.  Mrs.  Tall  had 
compounded  a  wonderful  dish  made  of 
eggs  and  cream;  and  for  once  a  really 
wholesome,  substantial  kind  of  cooking 
was  in  progress.  Byrams  was  at  last  to 
have  its  day ! 

Long  before  the  hour  of  the  concert 
the  audience  had  assembled,  but  the  front 
seats  were  the  last  to  be  filled. 

When  the  curtain  arose  it  presented  the 
piano  in  the  most  mortifying  light,  its 
poor  body  rudely  held  up  on  trestles  has- 
tily procured  from  the  undertaker.  But 
Rubinstein  was  presently  crashing  away 
upon  it  popular  airs,  to  which  the  audi- 
ence speedily  beat  a  response. 

Then  appeared  Carl  Formes,  who,  in 
place  of  Brignoli,  did  a  wonderful  clog, 
and  sang  some  excellent  negro  melodies, 
to  which  Rubinstein,  who  was  a  slim,  tall 
young  fellow  of  about  twenty,  played  a 
genuine  plantation  accompaniment.  The 
audience  were  enraptured,  but  all  after- 
ward declared  that  Signor  Brignoli  bore 
off  the  palm. 

If  that  careless  person  could  be  said  to 
blush,  he  did  so  as  he  met  the  sweet  gaze 
of  the  deacon's  niece,  and  saw  admiring 
trustfulness  and  purity  in  her  glance. 
But  I  think  perhaps  it  helped  him  in  the 
way  he  sang  such  ballads  as  "A  warrior 
bold,"  "Phyllis  is  my  only  love,"  and 
"Bid  me  to  live."  Certainly  Signor 
Brignoli's  friends  had  never  before  heard 
their  favorite  tenor  do  so  w^ell. 

He  had  not  a  hit  the  air  of  a  foreigner, 
some  one  wdiispered  to  some  one  else,  and 
how  well  he  spoke  the  language!  To 
Rita,  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped  with 
almost  painful  intensity,  her  eyes  now 
dilated,  now  glistening  with  unshed  tears, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  world  had  opened 
before  her — a  strange,  tremulous,  uncer- 
tain world  that  set  her  pulses  throbbing, 


her  little  young  heart  beating,  filling  her 
with  a  curious  consciousness  of  herself, 
just  as  though  the  great  singer  was  sing- 
ing only  to  her.  And  truth  to  tell,  he  was : 
angry  as  he  felt  with  himself  for  doing  it, 
he  was  singing  just  to  that  one  listener. 

The  music  was  over,  the  last  encore 
given  and  responded  to,  and  Byrams, 
fairly  exhausted  by  excitement  and  joy, 
poured  out  into  the  summer  night.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  were  having  a  gala 
time  of  it:  for  once  the  dull,  dreary  coun- 
try was  transformed.  When  Signor  Bri- 
gnoli came  out  inquiring  for  Deacon  Tail's 
carry-all,  he  wondered  if  it  was  the  in- 
toxication of  his  own  senses  or  a  reality 
which  made  that  ugly  country  look  so 
beautiful.  And  there  was  the  deacon 
amiably  waiting  for  his  guest,  the  cur- 
tains of  his  carry-all  rolled  up,  a  flood  of 
moonlight  pouring  in  beneath  the  dark 
top,  and  showing  him  Rita's  face. 

"This  is  too  much  to  ask  of  you,"  he 
said,  politely  lifting  his  hat.  But  Rita's 
fluency  had  gone.  The  girl  was  white  as 
marble,  and  sitting  very  still;  but  when 
the  signore  took  his  place  just  at  her  back, 
by  tlie  deacon  on  the  front  seat,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  could  feel  the  girl's  heart 
beating. 

It  was  a  strange  drive  for  Rita.  All 
the  familiar  objects  looked  oddly  to  her 
— brightened,  beautified  ;  nothing  seem- 
ed dull  to  her  any  longe^'.  As  they  pass- 
ed over  the  little  bridge  she  wondered 
why  she  had  ever  thought  it  ugly,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  joyous  content  she 
listened  to  the  stranger's  voice  while  he 
talked  to  her  uncle  about  various  local 
agricultural  and  church  matters.  How 
clever  he  was!  He  seemed  to  be  at  home 
on  every  subject.  And  his  voice  in  speak- 
ing— how  fascinating  the  rather  slow, 
lazy,  though  rich  tones! 

There  was  a  little  formality  in  wel- 
coming the  stranger  to  the  house;  and 
then  Mrs.  Tall,  saying  she  guessed  he'd 
be  ready  to  go  to  sleep  after  all  that  sing- 
ing, preceded  him  up  the  stairs  with  a 
kerosene  lamp. 

The  tenor,  once  alone  in  the  large, 
cheerless  apartment,  cleaned  and  aired 
and  dusted  for  him,  sat  down,  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  gave  up  an 
hour  to  reflections  which  were  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  himself. 

"  By  Jove,"  was  his  final  summing  up, 
"  I'll  tell  her  the  whole  confounded  busi- 
ness !" 
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But  the  morning  weakened  such  a  re- 
solve. He  arose  early,  and  wandering 
down-stairs,  he  found  Rita  dusting  the 
parlor  with  the  utmost  care.  He  stood 
lialf  an  instant  in  the  doorway  before  she 
saw  him,  and  then  her  little  start  and 
blush  pleased  him  greatly. 

He  asked  if  he  might  come  in,  and  she 
said  certainly,  making  sure  that  he  chose 
the  most  comfortable  rocking-chair.  It 
was  a  hopelessly  ugly  little  parlor.  The 
young  man  first  declared  to  himself 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  Rita  to  the 
carpet  of  large  staring  greens  and  reds; 
next,  that  he  was  disappointed  in  her  if 
she  could  allow  such  antimacassars  and 
chromos;  finally,  the  centre  table,  with 
its  array  of  books,  was  so  overwhelming 
that  he  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the 
girl  herself,  who  in  a  pretty  calico  dress 
looked  tlie  impersonation  of  youth  and 
health.  He  felt  so  sure  that  she  was  very 
young  that  he  said  at  last : 

"Do  you  go  to  school  here.  Miss  Tall ?" 

Rita  leaned  over  a  high-backed  chair 
opposite  him,  and  nodded  and  smiled. 
"Yes;  near  here  I  teach  school." 

"You!"  the  young  man  laughed. 

"You  think  I  look  as  if  I  didn't  know 
enough  ?"  said  the  girl,  merrily. 

"Oh  no;  you  loolc  too  j'oung." 

"I  am  seventeen,"  she  answered,  "and 
I  might  have  begun  last  year,  only  Jered 
didn't  wish  I  should." 

The  visitor  was  greatly  diverted. 

"  And  who  is  Jered  ?"  he  inquired,  with 
the  consciousness  that  no  questions  in  By- 
rams  could  be  considered  intrusive. 

"Jered?  Why,  he's  —  he's  a  sort  of 
school  director;  and  he's  always  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  thoughtful,  and  he  said 
'twould  be  too  much  for  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
You  see,  they're  mostly  boys." 

"Some  girls  of  sixteen  get  on  very 
well  with  boys,"  laughed  the  young  man. 

"Z)o  they  ?"  said  Rita,  not  in  the  least 
divining  his  meaning,  and  inwardly  the 
young  man  despised  himself. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  your  school,"  he 
hastened  to  sav. 

"  Oh,  it's  vacation  now,"  she  answered. 
"  But  if  you  were  going  to  stay,  I  could 
show  you  the  school-house.  It's  in  the 
only  pretty  part  of  the  neighborhood." 

Was  it  this  suggestion  ?  The  young 
man  scarcely  knew,,  but  when  in  honest 
kindliness  the  Tails  asked  him  to  stay,  and 
said,  calmly,  "Rita  could  tal^e  you  for  a 
nice  walk,"  it  seemed  to  him  the  only 


thing  to  do.  As  he  made  his  way  down 
to  the  hall,  where  the  troupe  had  agreed 
to  meet,  he  wondered  if  he  was  not  part- 
ir]g  with  the  very  last  remnant  of  his 
self-respect:  but  the  idea  of  the  long  idle 
summer's  day  with  Rita  came  over  him, 
crushing  out  all  other  fancies.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  hall  he  had  begun  to 
laugh  at  his  own  folly. 

"Enter  thou,  O  signore,"  said  the  jol- 
ly voice  of  Bret.  "I  think  we  njay  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  I  have  made  local 
sketches  enough  to  pay  me  for  the  bother. 
Look  at  this;"  and  the  indomitable  youth 
opened  a  sketch-book,  wherein  it  must  be 
confessed  were  some  admirable  carica- 
tures. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self," said  the  signore,  trying  not  to  smile. 
"These are  good,  honest  people,  who  have 
treated  us  uncommonly  well — a  deal  bet- 
ter than  we  desbrve,  the  Lord  knows." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bret;  "  we  treat- 
ed them  to  the  best  they'll  hear  for  many 
a  day.  As  for  yourself,  old  chap,  I  never 
heard  you  sing  a  fiftieth  part  as  well. 
We'll  hear  of  you  with  D'Oyley  Carte  yet. 
Perhaps  the  rustk;  beauty  in  the  front 
row  inspired  you.  By-the-way,  who  is 
she  ?"  and  Bret's  gay  glance  roved  among 
the  company.  Mrs.  Tail's  guest  was  si- 
lent. "  I  tried  to  get  her  head,  but 
couldn't.  If  I  could  find  her,  I'd  ask  her 
for  a  sitting." 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  tenor,  "I've 
come  to  say  I'm  going  to  stay  here  for  a 
day.    I  want  to  get  a  little — local  color." 

There  was  an  outcry  at  this,  finally  si- 
lenced by  liis  agreeing  to  meet  them  the 
next  day  at  a  station  twenty  miles  below. 

"You  can  leave  the  yacht  there,  can't 
you?"  he  asked,  "What  better  captain 
than  Cherry  do  you  want?  Don't  drink 
all  the  chamjmgne,  nor  yet  concoct  too 
glorious  a  cup;  but  I'll  be  with  you  soon.'' 

And  so  in  spite  of  protestations  he  de- 
parted, breathing  freely  as  he  walked  over 
the  sunlit  country  to  the  deacon's  house. 

He  saw  Rita  in  the  window,  and  lean- 
ing in  over  the  ledge,  he  reminded  lier 
about  the  schv)ol-liouse. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "do  you  want  to  go 
right  straight .?" 

Hepaused.  "Straight?  Oh,youmean 
at  once.  Why,  yes ;  it's  a  long  walk,  isn't 
it  ?    Let  me  see — it's  eleyen  o'clock  now.*' 

Mrs.  Tail's  figure  ai)peared  behind  the 
girl's.  "Why,  you'd  best  take  a  little 
lunch  with  you,  I  guess,"  she  said,  kindly. 
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The  young  man  felt  the  blood  tingling 
in  his  cheeks.  These  people  were  so  hos- 
pitable, so  entirely  conliding!  Yet  how 
could  he  now  draw  back?  ''Very  well," 
he  assented. 

He  sat  down  on  the  little  porch  while 
Rita  went  away  for  her  hat  and  gloves. 

The  house  fronted  possibly  the  most 
uninteresting  country  road  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  made  no  pretence,  however,  of 
being  anything  else,  indulged  in  no  sen- 
timental vagaries  with  the  light  and  shade, 
but  stretched  along  bare  and  dusty,  and 
sullenly  dipped  down  in  a  vindictive  sort 
of  way  where  the  bridge  came,  and  afford- 
ing few  bits  of  green  for  the  dandelions  or 
meadowsweet  to  flourish  in.  Some  neg- 
lected willows  grew  by  the  stream,  liang- 
ing  their  heads  dejectedly;  opposite  the 
house,  beyond  this  brazen  roadway,  a  piece 
of  gi'ound  rose  abruptly  in  a  tangled  sort 
of  hill-side.  It  occurred  to  the  young 
man  in  a  fit  of  exasperation  that  he  would 
ascend  this  uninviting  eminence  and  see 
what  lay  beyond  or  below  it.  It  was  a 
feat  ratlier  hard  to  accomplish  without 
some  verbal  relief  to  the  feelings;  but  it 
was  done  at  last,  and  he  stood  on  an  un- 
even, lumpy  piece  of  ground  and  gazed 
about  him. 

Below,  the  ground  sloped,  or  rather 
worried  its  way,  to  a  pasture- held,  and 
near  there,  in  the  heat  and  dust,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  most  irritating  sounds, 
was  the  quarry.  No  sunset  that  ever  came 
into  the  heavens  could  beautify  this  spot. 
Daybreak  would  be  ghastly  upon  it. 
Then  suddenly  he  remembered  the  moon- 
light. Yes,  that  placid  orb  might  do 
something  decorative. 

He  was  still  standing  meditating  upon 
the  arid  waste  which  was  offered  to  Rita's 
soul  as  daily  inspiration,  when  he  heard 
her  voice, 

"Why,  Signor  Brignoli!  why,  I  want 
to  know !" 

He  turned  with  a  guilty  start,  and  be- 
held Rita  in  her  white  bonnet  just  below 
him. 

"I'm  not  surprised  you  say  that.  Miss 
Tall,"  he  said,  clambering  down,  "as 
though  any  one  would  wish  to  climb  this 
bank.  It  just  occurred  to  me  there  might 
be  something  to  look  at  down  there." 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  very  decidedly, 
"there  isn't.  I  have  never  called  this  a 
pretty  country,"  she  added,  as  though  con- 
ceding much. 

"No?"  her  companion  tried  to  seem 


very  serious.  "Well,  I  don't  think  it  is 
in y self,  although  last  night  in  the  moon- 
light, do  you  know,  I  thought  it  really 
quite — quite  picturesque." 

The  girl  smiled.  ''Did  you  ?"  she  said, 
quickly.  "And  so  did  I — for  the  first 
time;  but  I  think  it  was  the  music  made 
me.  Somehow  it  seemed  all  together  go- 
ing through  and  through  me."  They 
were  strolling  along  the  road  now,  the 
young  man  in  possession  of  the  basket. 
"  I  never  felt  so — so  unlike  myself.  It" — 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  the  sweetest, 
gentlest  gaze — "it  thrilled  me  all  night;  I 
kept  waking  up  to  remember  it." 

"Why,  oh,  why,"  he  thought,  "have  I 
not  now  and  here  courage  to  look  her  in 
the  face  and  say.  Miss  Tall,  think  of  me  as 
you  will, but  I  am  no  more  Signor  Brignoli 
than  you  are,  but  rather  Donald  Macbane, 
a  young  so-and-so,  etc.,  etc.?"  But  he 
tried  later  to  say  it  was  because  he  knew 
he  never  should  behold  her  again,  and 
ivhy  destroy  this  one  bright  hour? 

"Are  you  sure,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
humble  or  remorseful  tone  in  his  voice — 
"are  you  sure  it  was  unlike  yourself? 
Now  of  course  I  don't  know  anything 
about  your  life  or  your  histoiy,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  living  in  a  place  like 
this  one  might  readily  get  to  fancying  the 
imaginative  side  of  human  nature  not  to 
exist."  ^ 

She  listened. 

"Do  you  see?"  he  went  on,  feeling 
much  more  at  his  ease  —  perhaps  he 
thought  he  was  helping  a  young  mind. 
"Now  if  I  never  saw  anything  in  nature 
better  than  all  this — that  desolate  road 
and  that  wretched  quai-ry — why,  I  should 
stagnate,  and  by-and-by  not  believe  there 
was  anything  like  real  strong  feeling,  or 
that  an  V thing  I  might  imagine  would  be 
only  fantastic." 

She  understood  him,  he  thought. 

"But,"  the  girl  said,  shyly,  "you  could 
sing."  And  she  looked  up  reverently  at 
the  tall  young  fellow,  the  bronzed  hand- 
some face  abov^e  hers.  A  look  came  into 
Macbane's  eyes  which  the  girl  could  not 
understand. 

He  stood  still  a  moment.  "  Miss  Tall," 
he  inquired,  quietly,  "what  made  you 
think  of  that?" 

She  seemed  troubled.  "  I  don't  know," 
she  answered.  "Only — if  I  could  sing 
as  you  do,  it  seems  to  me  I  should  not 
need  nature  and  other  things  so  much." 

He  looked  at  her  very  encouragingly. 
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"Do  you  know,  only  a  person  with  a  real- 
ly artistic  nature  could  liave  said  tliat. 
Now  I  shall  beg"  of  you  to  tell  me  sonie- 
thiiig"  about  youi'self." 

The  girl  was  genuinely  perplexed. 
"  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  the 
woods,"  she  said,  in  a  moment,  indicating 
a  path  across  the  fields  to  their  left.  She 
seemed  very  much  constrained.  "There 
isu't  anything  to  tell,"  she  said,  finally. 

Macbane  did  not  press  it.  "When  I 
was  a  youngster,"  he  began,  "at  my  fa- 
ther's place  in  New  Hampshire  we  boys 
used  to  be  ever  so  fond  of  I'unning  across 
fields,  rather — "  He  stopped  short,  con- 
scious that  she  was  gazing  at  him  in  some 
surprise. 

"Why,  aren't  you  Italian  by  birth  f 
she  asked.  "I  knew,  of  course,  you  must 
have  lived  here  a  long  time." 

Macbane  fairly  ground  his  teeth.  In  a 
moment  he  said,  quietly:  "No.  It's  odd, 
isn't  it  ?  I  wasn't  born  in  Italy.  But, "  he 
added,  thanking  the  generous  and  foresee- 
ing fate  which  had  sent  him  early  abroad, 
"I  lived  in  Italy  some  time,  and  my 
mother,  you  know,  was  an  American." 

A  charming  smile  spread  itself  like 
sunlight  over  the  girl's  face.  "Oh,  now 
I  see !"  she  exclaimed,  joyfully.  "Do  you 
know,  I  Idas  so  puzzled!" 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  or  only 
"with  fragments  of  talk,  until  they  reached 
the  woods.  They  were  dignified  by  such 
a  name,  but  in  reality  it  was  only  a  mea- 
gre grove  diversified  by  hollows,  and  with 
the  great  treasure  of  a  running  stream. 

Midway  the  school-house  stood  in  a  lit- 
tle clearing. 

Rita,  as  she  stepped  forward  to  put  the 
key  into  the  door,  seemed  to  the  young 
man  to  give  a  peculiar  enchantment  to 
the  scene.  There  was  something  emphat- 
ically sylvan  about  her  in  her  light  mus- 
lins, her  little  white  bonnet,  and  her  curl- 
ing, gleaming  hair.  "Will  you  come  in  ? ' 
she  asked,  smiling  back  at  him.  Tlie  room 
was  small,  and  presented  only  the  usual 
aspects  of  a  country  school-house,  but 
about  the  little  teacher's  desk  were  some 
signs  or  touches  which  already  appealed 
to  the  young  man  as  characteristic.  He 
looked  at  her  small  treasures  while  she 
seated  herself  in  her  chair. 

A  certain  spirit  of  fun,  or  of  extreme 
youth,  ])ossessed  them  both. 

"  Pretend  you  ai'e  a  scholar,"  she  said. 
"You  must  sit  in  Johnny  Qibbs's  chair, 
for  he  is  the  cleverest." 


"But  I  am  not  clever,"  pleaded  Mac- 
bane, taking  the  chair  indicated. 

"Well,  you  are  big,  anyway,  which  is 
next  best.  Now,  Johnny  Gibbs,  spell  your, 
name." 

"M  a  c — "  began  the  unhappy  scholar. 

But  Rita  only  laughed  gleefully.  "I 
am  ashamed  of  you,"  she  said.  "Well, 
Johnny,  you  can  sing,  I  know." 

"Not  in  here," said  Macbane,  springing 
up.  "Can't  we  sit  on  the  door-step  and 
eat  the  lunch  ?" 

She  came  down  at  once.  "Of  course. 
Are  you  very  hungry  ?    It  is  only  pie." 

"Pie  is  delightful,"  said  Macbane,  and 
lazily  watched  her  as  she  spread  out  a 
napkin  on  the  round  stone  of  one  of  the 
steps,  and  decorating  it  with  leaves,  laid 
out  the  repast. 

The  steps  were  wide  and  really  comfort- 
able; overhead  the  trees  arched  with  their 
boughs,  and  th\5  little  clearing  had  a  plea- 
sant faint  odor  of  pines.  Rita  had  spread 
a  shawl  over  a  bit  of  the  ground,  and 
sat  there  contentedly,  while  Macbane  was 
above  her.  Suddenly  she  became  aware 
that  he  was  looking  at  her  with  a  curious 
smile — half  perplgL^ced,  half  sad. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?"  she  said, 
gravely. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you — of  how  very 
odd  it  is  for  us  to  be  so  soon  good  friends, 
when  until  last  night  we  had  never  so 
much  as  seen  each  other." 

A  flush  crept  slowly  over  her  cheeks 
and  brow,  and  faded  away  before  she 
said,  "  I  had  seen  you  before." 

"Oh,  at  the  ticket  office;  and  so  had  I 
seen  you." 

She  was  silent.  Although  there  was 
not  one  suspicion  of  coquetry  in  the  gii'l, 
yet  he  felt  a  slight  contempt  for  letting 
their  conversation  drift  into  so  common 
an  exchange  of  personalities. 

"  It  is  going  to  rain,"  said  Rita,  lifting 
her  face  to  the  space  in  the  boughs  above, 
"and  a  thunder-storm  has  been  threaten- 
ing; so  we  must  be  otf." 

"Oh,  that  isn't  rain!"  said  Macbane, 
looking  up  also.  "You  are  like  my  Cap- 
tain Cherry.  He  is  always  afraid  it  is  go- 
ing to  rain." 

"  Your  tcliat  f  inquired  Rita. 

Macbane  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 
"Oh,  the  captain  of  a  yacht  I  was  on,"  he 
said,  with  some  gloom.^ 

"  Do  you  know,  I  long  to  see  or  to  be 
on  a  yacht,"  she  said,  presently ;  but  there 
was  no  resj)onse  until  Macbane  said, 
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"You  liaven't  told  nie  how  you  liked 
tlie  concert  yet,''  and  would  at  ojice  Lave 
given  worlds  to  unsay  the  words. 

''Yes,"  said  tlie  girl,  with  her  direct, 
sweet  gaze,  "I  told  you;  don't  you  re- 
member?" 

"  But  that  was  only  my  part." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  somewhat  carelessly, 
"I  don't  think  I  liked  the  dancing — that 
is,  for  a  man.  Do  you  know — I'll  tell  you 
confidentially — I  shouldn't  have  liked  to 
see  my  brother  do  that." 

"Have  you  a  brother?"  said  the  now 
triumphant  Macbane. 

"No,"  she  said;  "but  if  I  had." 

"He'd  like  cheese,"  said  Macbane, 
dreamily. 

"  How  ?"  said  the  girl. 

Macbane  laughed,  and  then  of  course 
had  to  tell  her  the  story  of  Dundreary's 
wooing. 

She  enjoyed  it  greatly.  "I'd  like  to 
see  that,"  she  said,  putting  the  napkin 
carefully  away.     "  In  fact — " 

"In  fact,  child,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  you'd  like  to  see  it  all.  Have  you  ever 
seen  anything       He  smiled. 

"Yes,"  she  said — "the  County  Fair 
twice,  and  Philadelphia  once." 

"  Once — for  how  long  ?" 

"  Two  nights  and  a  day;  but  it  rained, 
so  we  didn't  go  out." 

"Well,  there  is  more  than  that  for  you 
to  see— when  it  doesn't  rain." 

"Which  it  is  certainly  going  to  do 
now;  it  will  only  be  a  quick  shower,  but 
unless  we  stop  here  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  shelter." 

"Where?"  said  Macbane,  glancing 
about  the  unsightly  piece  of  woodland. 

Rita  plunged  into  a  little  thicket  to  the 
left,  glancing  merrily  at  him  over  her 
shoulder. 

He  followed.  A  sort  of  bower  had  been 
rudely  constructed  of  spruce  and  pine 
trees.  About  them  now  hung  the  faded 
branches  of  some  flowering  vine,  evident- 
ly the  ghosts  of  some  recent  festal  deco- 
ration. 

"What  is  this?"  laughed  Macbane, 
standing  before  it,  and  looking  up  and 
down  and  around  the  poor  little  place. 

"  It  was  a  bower,"  she  returned.  "  My 
boys  undertook  to  give  me  an  entertain- 
ment, ])art  of  whicli  was  the  crowning 
me  with  laurel  in  this  bower.  Really  we 
had  a  very  good  time." 

"  I  dare  say.  So  the  boys  Jiave  a  little 
fun  in  them  ?" 


Rita  considered  a  moment.  "No,"  she 
said,  thoughtfully,  "I  don't  know  that 
they  really  have  fan:  there  isn't  any- 
thing here  to  be  funny  about." 

"I  see." 

"But  they  are  very  good  and  nice  to 
me,  and  they  had  saved  up  ever  so  long 
for  this.  We  really  had  quite  a  party; 
and  Jered — " 

"  Did  he  approve  ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  earnestly  a  mo- 
ment, scrutinizing  the  careless,  handsome 
face  of  the  young  man  before  her.  He 
had  one  hand  above  his  head,  pulling  idly 
at  the  twigs,  the  other  thrust  into  his 
loose  blue  flannel  coat,  and  evidently 
quite  easy  in  this  attitude,  he  was  smiling 
down  upon  the  girl,  the  impersonation  of 
everything  fine  and  manly  and  indepen- 
dent—  as  she  thought  —  in  the  world 
which  she  had  never  seen.  Yet  Rita's 
color  slowly  and  painfully  rose.  Some- 
thing hurt  her  keenly,  and  she  turned 
her  head  aside. 

Macbane's  smile  vanished.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Tall,"  he  said,  contritely. 

"My  name  isn't  Tall,"  said  the  girl, 
still  looking  down. 

To  her  blank  amazement  the  little 
wood  fairly  rang  with  his  laugh. 
"What,"  he  said,  "you  too!  Is  this  a 
nightmare  ?" 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  "I^don't  under- 
stand you.  Do  tell  me  what  you  mean! 
What  did  I  say  ?  I  suppose  because  you 
knew  it  was  uncle's  name  you  concluded 
it  must  be  mine  as  well;  so  I  didn't  cor- 
rect you,  thinking  it  would  only  be  for  a 
few  hours,  and  of  no  consequence." 

During  her  broken  sentences  Macbane 
had  recovered  himself,  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  naturalness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"I  am  afraid,'"  he  said,  very  urgently 
but  calmly,  "my  imagination  has  become 
fantastic.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  on  my  mind  late- 
ly— much,  much  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
about." 

The  sweet  face  of  the  girl  had  grown 
full  of  tender  womanly  pity.  "  Oh,  Jiave 
you  ?"  she  said,  in  a  very  gentle  tone. 

She  seemed  such  a  child,  and  yet  a  wo- 
man ;  but  involuntarily  Macbane,  look- 
ing down  at  her  grave  and  tender  eyes, 
said,  "Yes,  dear,"  and  with  a  sigh  really 
genuine  turned  and  walked  out  toward 
the  path.  The  rain  had  begun  with  swift 
dashes,  then  flying,  as  it  were,  upon  them. 
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He  turned  back  to  Rita,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  wooden  flooring  of  the  bower,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  withered  leaves  and 
gi'eeiiery,  well  protected  from  the  storm, 
but  evidently  thinking  but  little  of  any 
such  danger. 

Her  mind  had  only  grasped  the  fact 
that  this  splendid,  careless-looking  young 
man  had  trouble,  and  if  Macbane  had  un- 
derstood the  feminine  nature  better  he 
would  have  known  this  to  be  the  moment 
for  the  recital  of  his  luckless  tale. 

"My  name  is  really  Breton,"  she  said, 
suddenly,  and  in  a  very  quiet  voice. 
"There,  didn't  I  tell  you  it  would  rain? 
Why  don't  you  come  and  sit  there  on  that 
step  ?" 

He  mutely  obeyed.  The  place  was  re- 
ally sheltered  and  comfortable. 

"So  your  name  is  Breton,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  post  of  the  bower 
and  folding  his  arms.  ' '  That's  not  a  com- 
mon name — Rita  Breton." 

"Alice,"  the  girl  corrected,  gently.  "It 
is  only  at  Uncle  Tail's  they  call  me  Rita." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  live  there  always  ?"  He 
felt  an  unaccountable  joy  over  this  fact. 

She  looked  down,  meditatively  folding 
and  unfolding  with  both  hands  a  piece  of 
her  pretty  muslin  gown. 

"I'll  tell  you,  I  guess,"  she  said  at 
length.  "My  mother  married  a  second 
time  when  I  was  quite  young.  She — 
w^ell,  she  really  supposed  that  Mr.  Evers- 
le}''  would  let  me  stay  with  her;  but  he 
wouldn't,  and  so  I  came  here." 

"Was  her  mari'iage  happy  ?" 

Rita  shook  her  head.  "Not  entirely. 
He  is  old  and  very  cross.  I  was  with  them 
one  year,  and  he  treated  me  very  unkind- 
ly. My  aunt  here — she  is  my  mother's 
half-sister — came  and  found  it  out,  and  I 
cried  to  go  home  with  her.  So  I  came. 
It  isn't  much  of  a  story,  you  see,"  she  add- 
ed, smiling,  but  lifting  eyes  to  his  face 
where  the  suspicion  of  tears  lingered. 

"It  has  a  great  deal  in  it,  my  dear 
child,"  said  Macbane,  quietly.  "I  can 
well  imagine  all  that  it  involved.  And 
here  you  ha\e  been  ever  since,  except  for 
that  rainy  day  in  Philadelphia." 

"Yes.'' 

"  And  are  you  happy  ?" 

A  dangerous  question  to  ask  any  girl 
who  has  seen  nothing,  and  yet  whose  na- 
ture is  full  of  ardent  longings. 

"  What  is  it  to  be  happy  T  asked  Alice, 
unconscious  that  she  was  r.epeating  the 
riddle  of  ages. 


"  Ah,"  cried  Macbane,  "  you  must  learn 
to  be  a  philosopher  to  answer  that!  I 
have  my  ideal  of  happiness;  but  if  I  at- 
tained it,  would  it  satisfy  anything  in 
me  ?" 

"What  is  it  ?— tell  me,  "she  urged.  But 
for  some  reason  the  sense  of  their  dispar- 
ities came  upon  him;  he  felt  it  out  of  the 
question  that  he  should  give  any  part  of 
his  real  self  to  this  child. 

"  Tell  me  yours,"  he  responded. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  myself," 
she  answered,  simply. 

Macbane  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Miss 
Breton,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  own  my- 
self answered,  and  taught  a  lesson.  I 
have  fancied  myself  somewhat  of  a  phi- 
losopher, but  you — having  seen  nothing, 
as  you  say,  certainly  not  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  world — are  ahead  of  me  in 
my  most  beloved  science." 

She  laughed^  too,  merrily.  "That  is 
great  nonsense,"  she  said,  standing  up. 
"  Now  don't  you  think  the  shower  is  over 
sufficiently  for  us  to  go  on  ?" 

He  went  out  to  the  path  again,  held 
out  his  hand,  looked  up  and  down,  came 
back  to  say  a  vagi^g,  "  Yes,  I  think  so;  at 
all  events  we  can  try." 

The  rain  had  thoroughly  refreshed  the 
atmosphere.  Whatever  bloom  or  joy  the 
country  held  seemed  to  have  been  awaken- 
ed by  it,  and  a  tangled  vine  above  a  hedge 
that  had  looked  cruelly  down-hearted 
when  they  passed  it,  now  was  thrilled 
and  shining,  moved  by  a  little  faint  wind, 
so  that  it  shed  its  glistening  drops  on 
the  gi'ound  below,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  make  its  unexpected  charm  apparent. 
And  in  the  two  hours  since  the^^  had  left 
the  path,  something  certainly  had  come 
into  both  minds  and  hearts  as  unexpect- 
ed as  it  was  joyous.  To  Macbane  it  was 
the  delight  of  finding  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 
so  strong  a  nature;  to  Rita  it  was  the 
sense  of  something  new  in  life,  in  all  the 
world;  for  women  of  her  temperament 
w^hen  touched  by  the  right  hand  send 
many  vague  and  mystic  feelings  in  re- 
sponse: already  she  was  beginning  to 
think  of  what  her  ideal  might  be. 

They  were  rather  silent  until  they  near- 
ed  the  stile  which  led  to  the  last  lield. 
Then  Rita  said,  "  Who  is  that  ?" 

A  light  and  happy  figure  was  crossing 
the  field — a  young  nuxn  with  a  sketch- 
book under  his  arm.  It  was  most  unde- 
niably Bret. 

The  other  two  stood  still,  but  Bret  saw 
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them  from  a  distance,  hailed  his  friend 
with  a  wave  of  the  sketch-book,  and  on 
nearing  them  took  off  liis  hat  respectfully 
to  Miss  Breton. 

What  glances  passed  between  the  two 
men  Rita  did  not  see.  But  Bret  was  true 
to  his  friend. 

"I  called  at  your  aunt's,  Miss  Breton," 
he  said,  very  politely,  when  Macbane  had 
introduced  him,  "and  she  desired  me  to 
come  here  in  search  of  my  friend — Bri- 
gnoli." 

' '  Yes, "  said  Rita ;  ' '  she  knows  this  path 
very  well." 

"I  found  myself  detained,"  continued 
Bret,  without  a  glance  at  his  friend. 
"But  really  the  hospitality  of  Byrams  is 
so  delightful  I  can't  be  sorry.  I  take  the 
7  P.M.  train  this  evening." 

Bret's  fluent  conversational  ability  kept 
up  the  party  until  they  reached  Mrs. 
Tail's  cottage. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  an  hour  past  that 
for  dinner,  but  the  hospitable  hostess  had 
put  away  the  wanderers'  meal,  and  they 
enjoyed  it  no  doubt  better  than  the  more 
formal  family  repast. 

Bret,  whose  spirits  were  unquenchable, 
accompanied  them  into  the  little  dining- 
room,  where  he  rattled  on,  to  the  relief  of 
Rita,  who  found  herself  suddenly  silenced. 
She  disappeared  after  dinner,  attending  to 
her  household  duties,  and  then  going  up 
to  her  own  room,  sat  down  to  think  over 
the  events  of  the  past  two  days.  Was  it 
only  yesterday  that  here  in  this  very 
room  she  had  tied  on  her  white  bonnet  to 
go  down  for  the  tickets  ?  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  time  might  liave  been  a  year,  so 
much  had  come  to  her,  so  singular  a  pos- 
session of  life ! 

The  visitors  were  on  the  back  piazza, 
overlooking  the  only  really  pretty  part  of 
the  place,  the  old-fashioned  garden  with 
its  many  and  sweet  fragrances. 

Rita  soon  went  down  again,  appearing 
in  the  door  a  little  timidly.  Bret's 
sketch-book  was  open  on  his  knee,  and 
Macbane  was  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

As  the  young  girl  joined  them,  sitting 
down  in  a  low  wicker  rocking-chair,  Mac- 
bane remarked  that  she  looked  pale. 

"Oh,  do  I?"  she  said,  and  blushed. 
Macbane  came  over  to  her  side  of  the 
porch,  and  they  talked  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, unconscious  that  Bret's  airy  pencil 
was  flying  over  a  clean  sheet  in  his  book. 
It  was  when  Rita  rose  for  some  purpose 
that  he  said,  pleadingly'-, 


"  Oh,  Miss  Breton,  please  don't  move !" 
The  young  girl  involuntarily  resumed 
her  seat. 

"Oh,  are  you  drawing  me?"  she  said,  . 
laughing.     ''May  I  see  it  when  it  is  fin- 
ished ?" 

"On  one  condition,"  rejoined  Bret — 
"that  you  let  me  have  a  sketch  of  you  in 
your  white  bonnet." 

To  Rita  it  seemed  the  utmost  piece  of 
fun.  Sbe  departed  promptly  for  the  bon- 
net, and  at  once  Macbane  exclaimed: 

"  But  what  are  you  doing?  Don't  you 
see  what  an  unsuspecting  girl  she  is? 
She  doesn't  guess  you'll  use  that  lovely 
face  of  hers  in  your  next  picture." 

"What  if  she  did  said  Bret,  without 
looking  up.  "  She'd  be  flattered.  These 
country  belles  are  always  vain." 

"By  heavens,  boy!"  exclaimed  Mac- 
bane, "is  that  all  the  discrimination  you 
have  ?  Can't  y6u  see  the  fibre  she's  made 
of?" 

"Then  just  let  your  old  uncle  Bret  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice,"  said  that  youth, 
looking  up  shrewdly.  "Don't  impose 
upon  her  too  long  yourself— hear  ?'' 

Macbane  groan^ed.  Before  he  could 
speak,  Rita,  looking  charming  in  her 
white  bonnet,  had  rejoined  them. 

This  time  she  posed  carefully,  and  in 
spite  of  Macbane's  walking  off  down  the 
garden  paths,  Rita  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  And  Bret 
really  sketched  well;  his  knack  of  repro- 
ducing the  dainty,  subtle  element  of  any 
face  was  really  clever,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour,  Avhen  Macbane  returned,  it  was 
to  find  a  creditable  and  charming  likeness 
of  Miss  Breton,  though,  to  his  rage,  it  was 
on  a  page  of  Bret's  book. 

Deacon  and  Mrs.  Tall  were  delighted, 
and  an  hour  more  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing sketches  of  them,  which  the  younger 
man  did  with  his  usual  good-humor,  pre- 
senting them  to  the  old  couple  with  the 
promise  of  a  copy  of  the  one  he  had  made 
of  Miss  Breton. 

While  this,  was  in  progress  Macbane 
and  Rita  were  in  tlie  garden,  she  gather- 
ing flowers  for  the  tea-table,  he  stand- 
ing near  her,  longing  to  say  something 
uncivil  about  Bret's  work,  and  to  explain 
himself,  yet  restrained  by  honor  from  the 
one,  and  by  shame  from  the  other. 

So  the  afternoon  worcaway.  Bret  de- 
parted with  joyous  good-byes,  and  vows 
to  visit  Byrams  again.  And  then  came 
the  dusk,  the  evening,  and  finally  the 
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moonlight,  for  which  both  Rita  and  Mac- 
bane  had  been  wisliing-,  so  that  once  again 
they  might  see  the  country  under  its  en- 
chantment. 

And  the  moon  favored  them.  Again 
Byrams  was  divested  of  its  meanness; 
again  the  bridge  and  the  little  tank  shone 
silvery,  and  the  heavens  shed  their  radi- 
ance— gave  their  "patens  of  bright  gold" 
for  lustre  even  to  this  dingy  corner  of  the 
earth. 

"I  never  shall  forget  this  time,  Miss 
Breton,"  Macbane  said  as  they  stood  on 
the  little  porch.  He  realized  at  once  that 
it  was  a  very  commonplace  remark. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  you  will,"  said  the  girl. 
"Let  me  see.  You  will  go  away,  and 
perhaps  in  years  to  come  some  one  will 
say,  '  Do  you  remember  a  place  called 
Byrams  ?'  And  you  will  give  that  pecul- 
iar little  frown  to  your  eyebrows,  and — " 

"Did  you  notice  that?"  said  Macbane, 
intensely  pleased. 

"Yes,"  she  pursued;  "and  you  will 
answer :  '  Byrams  f  Byrams  %  Why,  yes, 
I  thinlc  I  do.'" 


"Very  well,"  returned  Macbane,  con- 
tentedly.    "  Wait  and  see." 

She  smiled  mischievously.  "How 
long  ?"  she  asked,  with  her  happy  laugh. 

' '  Oh,  until  next  summer, "  he  responded. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Macbane  was 
to  leave  by  the  ten  o'clock  train  the  next 
morning — Jered  Hopkins  to  drive  him 
over  to  the  station;  but  long  before  that 
hour  the  visitor  appeared  at  Jered's  door, 
requesting  to  be  conveyed  to  another  de- 
pot, the  train  from  which  left  at  six 
o'clock. 

When  Rita  came  down-stairs  she  was 
met  rather  suddenly  by  her  aunt  in  the 
parlor  door. 

Mrs.  Tail's  expression  was  certainly  pe- 
culiar. "  That  young  man  has  gone,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  rather  grimly. 

"  Gone  Rita  echoed  the  word  w4th  a 
far-away  sort  of  feeling.  A  strange,  dizzy 
sensation  came  over  her. 

"Yes,"  pursued  Mrs.  Tall,  making  her 
way  to  the  kitchen .  ' '  He  found  he  had 
business  which  would  take  him  away 
early." 
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And  that  was  all  that  Rita  could  learn. 
In  fact  she  scarcely  tried  to  turn  the  con- 
versation on  a  subject  which  quickly  be- 
came painful.  No  one  in  Byrams  could 
have  said  any  thing  of  him  which  she  cared 
to  hear;  and  yet  from  time  to  time  there 
would  arise  in  the  girl's  young  heart  a 
wild  longing  just  to  hear  his  name  spok- 
en ;  but  it  never  reached  her  ears.  Byrams 
had  no  doubt  received  an  immense  ad- 
vantage by  the  concert  of  July,  but  its 
outer  crust  of  dulness  or  apathy  was  too 
thick  to  make  the  impression  so  lasting 
that  the  personality  of  the  singers  meant 
anything  to  them.  Gradually  they  came 
to  be  spoken  of  collectively  as  ' '  that  band, " 
and  so  the  individuality  so  vivid  to  Rita 
Breton's  mind  was  merged  into  the  gen- 
eral and  vague  impression  of  the  whole. 
She  had  long  been  accustomed  to  reserve, 
and  now  this  came  fortunately  to  her  res- 
cue, for  there  was  no  desire  for  speech,  no 
sense  that  an  outlet  was  necessary.  Such 
relief  as  her  feelings  needed  the  girl  found 
when  her  little  school  opened,  and  she 
betook  herself  once  more  over  the  familiar 
ground,  and  found  with  a  pang  of  dismay 
as  well  as  tortured  remembrance  how  every 
part  held  its  meaning  for  her.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  school  when  she  trusted  her- 
self over  that  ground,  and  seemed  for  the 
first  time  to  realize  herself,  to  know  what 
had  been  in  her  mind  all  these  weeks,  as 
visions  like  phantoms  started  up  here  and 
there,  confronting  her  now  with  an  ex- 
quisite rush  of  tender  feeling,  now  with  a 
smile,  remembering  some  lighter  mood, 
again  with  a  dread  lest  she  had  in  reality 
been  creating  for  herself  some  ideal  which 
time  must  inevitably  dash  down;  for  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  girl,  with  all  her 
buoyancy  of  nature,  to  expect  little  for 
herself.  It  never  had  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  any  special  rights  in  life  or 
nature.  Free  and  happy  and  wholesome- 
hearted  as  she  had  been,  kept  apart  from 
the  world  of  movement  or  strife,  seeing 
her  duty  in  the  simple  round  of  life  at 
Byrams,  possibilities  were  hard  for  her  to 
grasp.  But  now,  alone,  as  she  trod  the 
same  ground  bn  a  September  morning 
where  she  had  once  carried  a  free  spirit, 
the  girl  felt  that  she  had  assumed  a  fetter. 
Something  arose  within  her  which  made 
her  see  herself  wholly  a  different  being. 
Whence  or  why  had  it  come  ?  It  took  its 
form  in  her  recalling  every  word  that  he 
had  spoken,  every  look  that  she  had  noted 
on  his  handsome,  brave  youiig  face,  in 


glancing  with  a  pang  at  the  places  he  ha.d 
occupied,  suddenly  seeming  to  behold  him 
again  in  the  little  clearing,  idling  in  the 
bower,  or  even  standing  lifting  his  face 
up  with  outstretched  hand  to  the  sky ;  and 
as  each  memory  smote  upon  her  she  tried 
to  banish  it,  and  above  all  to  hide  the 
joyous  hope  that  he  w^ould  come  again ; 
but  youth  is  stronger  in  its  powers  of  be- 
lief than  all  else,  and  with  an  anxious 
heart  she  knew  she  was  ivaiting.  Tliere 
was  no  sentimentality  about  the  girl,  or 
she  would  have  condoled  with  herself  and 
grown  to  believe  herself  a  deserted  heroine 
of  romance.  No,  even  the  loneliness  that 
she  felt  was  full  of  bravery,  and  tinged  by 
no  melancholy  that  was  unwholesome. 
Still  there  was  something  always  missing 
now.  The  girl  felt  it  when  she  no  longer 
could  take  delight  in  her  old  pleasures, 
when  the  prospect  of  a  winter  at  Byrams 
seemed  hard  to  b«ar. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  an  event  of 
great  importance  occurred.  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley  appeared  at  Byrams  most  unexpected- 
ly. Her  last  visit  had  been  when  Rita 
was  fourteen — not  then  in  any  degree  the 
beautiful  girl  she  was  now.  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley  had  been  abroad  since  then,  content- 
ing herself  with  occasional  letters  to  her 
daughter. 

Rita  was  on  her  way  back  from  school. 
It  was  a  February  day,  clear  and  cool. 
The  wind  had  brought  a  soft  color  to  her 
cheeks  under  her  broad-brimmed  hat;  the 
masses  of  her  richly  tinted  hair  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  wintry  sunbeams;  she 
was  looking  absolutely  lovely  as  she  en- 
tered the  little  parlor,  and  her  mother 
actually  screamed  with  surpi-ise. 

Mrs.  Eversley  was  a  woman  past  fifty, 
yet  retaining  an  air  of  youthful  good 
looks,  which  she  considered — added  to 
perfect  taste  in  dress — an  equivalent  for 
actual  beauty  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
Her  purely  mercenary  marriage  was  en- 
tirely characteristic.  The  same  impulse 
which  led  to  her  doing  that  governed 
"every  action — governed  her  now  in  insist- 
ing upon  a  visit  from  the  daughter  she 
considered  a  m?'a  avis — one  bound  to  add 
to  the  social  distinction  which  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley flattered  herself  she  possessed. 

And  so,  as  usual,  the  mother  carried 
her  point.  Indeed,  who  could  resist  her 
authority  ?  It  was  Jered  Hopkins  who 
held  out  the  longest. 

"  Don  t  go,  Rita,"  the  young  man 
pleaded  with  her  one  February  evening 
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when  lie  walked  home  with  her  from 
church .  "It'll  break  your  heart,  dear,  to 
be  with  your  mother  aud  her  kind." 

"  I  must,  Jered,"  the  girl  answered. 

"Rita,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  want 
to  ask  you  one  thing-.  Could  ye — could 
ye  make  your  mind  up  to  gV  me  some  sort- 
er promise  before  you  go,  not  to  say  you'd 
sw'ar  to  marry  me,  but  just  somethin'  I 
could  keep  up  hope  on  ?" 

They  stood  still,  looking*  at  each  other 
earnestly,  but  with  such  different  mean- 
ings in  the  eyes.  The  man's  face  was 
white  and  anguished. 

"Oh,  Jered,"  she  whispered — "dear, 
dear  Jered,  don't  ask  me !" 

"Well,  I  won't,  dear— I  won't,"  he 
said,  huskily.  "Don't  let  it  weigh  on 
ye."  And  suddenly  and  Avildly  the  girl 
clung  to  him,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  It  was  because  she  knew  herself  in 
that  moment — knew  she  had  flung  away 
all  hope  of  loving  a  good  and  honest  man, 
because  she  must  remember — two  summer 
days. 

At  Murr's,  in  the  Catskills,  as  in  all 
other  fashionable  summer  hotels,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  evening  train,  the  stage-coach, 
and  the  passengers  therein,  constitutes  an 
exciting  element  in  the  routine  of  the  day, 
and  the  new-comer  who  passes  the  gant- 
let of  that  first  criticism  from  a  hundred  or 
more  eyes,  makes  a  fine  impression  on  en- 
tering the  large  hallway  and  dining-room 
for  the  first  time,  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  his  or  her  appearance.  How  quick- 
ly are  the  jaded,  travel- worn,  or  nervous- 
ly anxious  passengers  overlooked !  how 
eagerly  are  signs  of  "tone"  or  "style" 
or  even  beauty  noticed  and  caught  up 
in  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour!  and 
above  all  how  fortunate  are  the  travellers 
who,  arriving  by  their  own  conveyance, 
descend  leisurely,  and  care  not  a  whit  for 
any  comment  that  may  be  made ! 

Such  a  party  arrived  one  August  even- 
ing at  Murr's,  and  descended  with  the  ac- 
tive assistance  of  hotel  clerks,  waiters,  and 
other  functionaries,  thereby  creating  quite 
a  flutter  in  the  minds  of  the  assemblage 
on  the  long  wide  verandas. 

A  hop  was  going  on,  the  band  was 
crashing  away  grandly,  the  wide  hall 
was  full  of  people,  and  yet  this  party  at- 
tracted profound  attention  —  two  ladies 
and  two  servants  only ;  but  the  elder  lady, 
although  handsome  and  elegantly  dressed, 
was  evidently  a  querulous  invalid,  and 


the  younger  was  the  most  beautiful  girl, 
the  most  distinguished,  that  Murr's  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  tall,  and  carried  her- 
self with  the  most  perfect,  the  most  indif- 
ferent and  queenly  air  of  self-possession. 
Her  dress  was  of  Parisian  finish — one  of 
those  incomparable  plain  cloth  travelling 
costumes  conspicuous  only  in  their  minor 
details,  fitting  exquisitely,  harmonious 
from  the  small  toque  with  its  white  wing 
to  the  blue  cloth  boots  and  long-wristed 
gray  gloves;  but  dress  was  a  secondary 
matter  in  noticing  this  girl.  She  was,  if 
a  trifle  coldly,  still  absolutely  beautiful, 
and  a  rapid  inventory  of  her  charms  in- 
cluded magnificent  chestnut  hair,  gray 
eyes,  a  perfect  mouth,  and  finely  modelled 
chin,  a  carriage  of  the  head,  a  grace  in 
movement,  that  every  woman  or  girl  at 
Murr's  might  w^ell  have  imitated;  and  yet 
even  as  she  stood  on  the  veranda  those 
first  moments  it  was  observed  that  she 
seemed  wholly  unconscious,  or  perhaps 
indifferent  to  herself,  taken  up  with  at- 
tending to  the  older  lady's  rather  capri- 
cious w^ants,  directing  the  servants,  final- 
ly, as  both  these  appendages  seemed  out 
of  their  wits,  going  so  far  as  to  approach 
the  desk  and  register  the  names  of  the 
I)arty — Mrs.  Eversley,  Miss  Breton,  maid, 
and  man-s^vant. 

Rita,  since  her  Byrams  life,  had  been 
much  abroad  and  in  school,  but  this  was 
her  first  experience  of  an  American  sum- 
mer resort. 

The  finest  suite  of  rooms  in  the  house 
had  been  secured,  and  as  usual  Rita  went 
through  them  to  assure  her  mother  that 
all  was  right. 

Mrs.  Eversley  had  gone  at  once  to  bed, 
and  when  her  daughter  came  into  her 
room  for  good-night,  she  was  detained  to 
know  if  she  had  seen  any  familiar  names 
on  the  hotel  register. 

No,  Rita  had  not.  So  the  book  was 
sent  for,  and  lying  in  bed,  in  a  cloud  of 
frills  and  laces,  Mrs.  Eversley  scanned  the 
pages.  Long  custom  had  inured  Rita  to 
this  process.  She  knew  her  part;  it  was 
to  listen  as  the  well-known  names  were 
called  oflP.  ' '  Jay  Vanvoort" — Mrs.  Evers- 
ley gave  a  little  scream — "E.  V.  Leinster," 
"Donald  Macbane,"  "J.  Sturgison." 

"My  dear  Rita,"  said  her  mother,  clos- 
ing the  book  and  looking  up  solemnly  at 
her  daughter,  "in  the  first  pages  three 
or  four  of  the  most  eligible  young  men 
in  New  York!  I  call  it  a  special  provi- 
dence !    Go  to  bed  at  once,  or  you  won't 
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be  fit  to  look  at  to-morrow.  Don't  forget 
your  scented  gloves.  Tell  Maria  to  be  most 
particular  with  your  liair;  and,  Rita,  you. 
remember  I  engaged  Mrs.  Peters  to  chap- 
eron you  when  I  couldn't  go  down.  I'll 
breakfast  in  bed,  but  you  must  appear. 
She  will  call  for  you.  Don't  forget  you 
are  to  wear  the  ecru  muslin  if  it  is  warm, 
and  the  white  wool  if  it  is  cool.  White, 
of  course^  for  a  first  appearance.  What 
a  mercy  it  is  I  made  such  a  study  of 
dress!" 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  the  girl,  stoop- 
ing down  and  bestowing  a  light  kiss  on 
the  enamelled  brow.  "Good-night.  You 
know  Maria's  bed  is  in  the  dressing-room." 

But  Mrs.  Eversley  w^as  already  wrapped 
in  thought,  in  visions  of  the  morrow, 

Rita  passed  through  the  dressing-room, 
the  luxurious  parlor,  and  thence  to  her 
own  room,  where  the  maid  was  already 
unpacking  her  trunks,  hanging  up  one 
after  another  of  the  exquisite  costumes 
prepared  for  Rita's  new  triumphs. 

"  I  am  to  wear  the  ecru  mull,  Maria," 
Rita  said,  looking  mechanically  at  the 
maid. 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  servant,  with  a 
sigh  of  admiration.  To  her  mind  Miss 
Breton  was  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  fortunate  young  lady  on  earth. 

But  it  chanced  that  one  of  her  mother's 
heart  attacks  interfered  with  Rita's  first 
"distinguished"  appearance.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  Rita  dared  go  be- 
yond instant  recall,  and  she  would  not 
then  have  ventured  down-stairs  had  her 
mother  not  insisted  upon  it.  So  Rita  was 
■dressed  in  the  dainty  muslin — all  its  laces 
and  frills  pulled  out,  and  came  to  her  mo- 
ther's bedside  for  a  final  inspection. 

Certainly  the  girl  was  beautiful.  The 
hair  which  in  the  old  days  had  followed 
its  own  way,  now  was  gathered  into  a 
coil  low  upon  her  neck,  yet  by  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  maid  drawn  so  that  it 
waved  back,  showing  the  exquisite  con- 
tour of  her  throat  and  the  back  of  the, 
neck;  and  on  the  brow  a  few  locks  only 
were  allowed,  to  wave,  not  marring  the 
pure  lines  which  so  many  painters  had 
assured  the  mother  were  her  daughter's 
greatest  beauty.  "But  you  need  color," 
said  Mrs.  Eversley  from  her  pillows. 
"  There,  give  me  those  roses." 

Rita  obediently  lifted  from  a  bowl  a 
huge  bunch  of  Jacques.  "There!  Mrs. 
Peters,  with  those  in  her  belt  the  child 
defies  criticism !" 


Rita  slowly  made  her  way  down  to 
the  public  rooms.  She  was  tliankful  it 
was  an  hour  when  few  x^^ople  were 
about,  and  thought  she  would  enjoy 
looking  about  a  great  American  hotel  for 
the  first  time.  So  many  things  had  lost 
their  flavor  of  novelty  that  she  welcomed 
a  really  new  interest.  The  long  draw- 
ing-room facing  the  stairs,  and  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  verandas,  seemed 
almost  deserted;  but  as  she  approached  it 
some  one  at  the  ujiper  end  of  the  room 
struck  a  few  notes  on  the  piano.  Rita 
moved  in  as  far  as  one  of  the  pillars 
which  divided  in  a  fashion  the  upper 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  room. 

A  girl's  voice  in  shrill  tones  was  say- 
ing, "Oh,  Mr.  Macbane,  I  really  can't 
sing  it;  you  sing  it;  do.  I  know  it 
would  just  suit  your  voice." 

"I  will  sliow  you  the  melody,"  said 
her  companion.'  The  man's  back  was 
turned  toward  Rita,  who  had  felt  on  the 
sound  of  his  voice  rooted  to  where  she 
stood.  The  girl  at  the  piano  moved,  he 
sat  down,  and  then  arose  the  song  which 
had  haunted  the  girl  for  all  those  years. 
He  sang,  not  turning  his  eyes  toward  the 
spot  to  which  she  was  riveted  until  he 
came  to  the  last  verse,  the  last  line, 

"  There  in  the  star  shine, 
Alice,  I  know  art  thou," 

and  as  if  by  some  common  impulse  both 
he  and  she  moved,  looked  up,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

He  had  thought  so  many  times  of  her, 
and  where  and  when  he  would  see  her 
again.  He  had  carried  in  his  mind  al- 
ways a  picture  of  the  light-hearted,  gen- 
tle, beautiful  girl  sitting  in  the  bower 
where  her  rude  subjects  had  crowned 
her;  of  the  girl  lifting  tenderly  compas- 
sionate eyes  to  his  face ;  of  the  girl  w^hom 
he  had  deceived.  He  had  thought  once 
and  again,  wondering  how  it  would  be, 
how  soon;  but  it  is  always  the  ordinary 
part  that  fate  plays  which  surprises  us. 

Their  eyes  met;  the  whole  soul  of  the 
girl,  in  spite  of  herself,  had  rushed  with 
joy  into  hers.  For  that  one  instant  of 
perfect  happiness  in  again  beholding  him 
doubts,  misgivings,  all  that  had  assailed 
her  first  belief  in  him,  vanished.  She 
knew  that  the  name  he  had  given  her  at 
Byrams  was  not  his  Q.wn,  but  she  had 
told  lierself  a  thousand  times  that  when 
they  met  this  could  be  explained.  When 
they  met!    How  often  in  her  loneliest, 
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saddest  hours  had  not  the  girl  said  this 
within  her  heart,  dreading  yet  longing 
for  the  moment!  and,  as  we  all  do,  even 
when  we  are  playing  the  last  act  in  our 
tragedies,  she  encountered  that  moment 
with  a  feeling  that  time  had  in  reality 
been  as  nothing.  Again  she  felt  herself 
the  Rita  whom  he  had  smiled  upon  so 
long  ago. 

But  Machane  was  fairly  startled  by 
what  he  saw.  Could  it  be  that  the  queen- 
ly, beautiful  girl  standing  there  was  the 
child  he  had  known  ?  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  for  them  both  that  the  young 
lady  for  whom  he  had  been  singing 
spoke. 

"That  is  the  beautiful  Miss  Breton," 
she  whispered,  moving  her  lips  so  as  to 
articulate  very  distinctly.  "  She  was  all 
the  rage  in  London  last  year:  don't  you 
remember  hearing  of  her  V 

"Yes,"  said  Macbane.  "We  are  old 
friends." 

' '  Oh  !"  The  girl  at  the  piano  moved  back 
with  a  little  start,  half  admiration,  half 
pique.  She  was  a  pretty,  brown-eyed  lit- 
tle thing  in  a  garden  hat — one  of  the  many 
of  her  kind  and  calibre  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  during  August. 

"Will  you  excuse  me.  Miss  Palmer?" 
Macbane  said,  politely;  and  Miss  Palmer 
nodded,  and  picking  up  her  music,  walked 
away. 

Meanwhile  Pita  had  moved  over  to  one 
of  the  many  windows,  where  she  sat  down, 
wondering  how  they  were  to  speak. 

Macbane  came  over  to  her  joyously. 
"Rita ! — Miss  Breton !"  he  exclaimed. 

The  girl  turned,  her  face  crimson  with 
a  lovely  color  that  swept  it  and  died  away 
as  he  spoke. 

' '  Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

She  laid  hers  gently  on  it,  still  regard- 
ing him  with  a  soft,  quiet,  happy  gaze. 

He  sat  down,  and  now  Rita  could  find 
her  voice. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said. 
"I  have  often  thought — wondered  about 
you." 

"And  now,"  said  Macbane,  "we  will 
have  no  end  of  personal  history  to  ex- 
change." 

The  girl  smiled.  He  longed  to  say  to 
her  that  she  amazed,  almost  bewildered 
him  ;  but  he  saw  at  once  this  was  not  the 
little  girl  of  Byrams;  this  was,  as  Miss 
Palmer  had  said,  the  beautiful  Miss  Bre- 
ton who  had  been  "  the  rage." 


"Mamma  and  I  have  been  abroad  two 
years,"  Rita  continued,  in  the  same  qui- 
etly modulated  voice.  "Mamma  is  a  great 
invalid,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Eversley, 
rarely  is  able  to  be  with  her.  He  is  my 
step-father,  and  is  engaged  in  mining 
business  West.  I  have  been  to  Venice," 
she  added,  suddenly,  ^w\th  a  smile. 

Macbane  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
laughed  lightly. 

' '  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you !  Did 
it  rain  f 

Rita  laughed — almost  like  her  old  self. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  slight  change,  Mac- 
bane recalled  the  gleeful  note  of  the  girl 
he  had  known. 

"Where  is  the  ring  of  your  old  laugh  ?" 
he  asked. 

"Ah!"  cried  Rita,  "did  I  laugh  better 
then  ?  It  has  been  educated  away,  I  am 
afraid.    I  have  been  taught  an  ideal." 

"And  it  is—  ?" 

"Very  many  things  I  suppose  you  in 
your  world  would  approve  of.  It  is  cer- 
tainly ambitious." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  attain  it?" 

"Emphatically."  There  was  a  fine 
touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice.  "What  a 
pity  if  all  my  training  should  be  thrown 
away !  Don't  y8u  consider  me  improved  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  reflectiv^ely. 
"  No,"  he  said,  slowly. 

The  young  girl  said  nothing  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  have  not,"  she  said,  simply; 
"and  I  am  glad  you  are  frank  enough  to 
tell  me  the  truth." 

"Yet  I  hear,"  he  said,  almost  with  an- 
noyance, "you  were  the  rage  in  London." 

"I  went  out  a  great  deal,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"I  know  it  all,"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
had  attentions  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. The  Prince  admired  you;  and 
you  were  presented,  and  visited,  and  were 
visited,  and — " 

She  listened  to  him  with  a  curious  look 
of  pain  in  her  eyes. 

"Some  people  like  all  that,"  she  said, 
"and  there  are  men  who  only  care  for  a 
girl  for  just  that  reason.  I  used  to  notice 
it  so  often.  There  were  girls  in  society 
far  better  educated,  better  bred,  than  I, 
fitter  to  marry  any  of  those  men,  and  I 
used  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when  men 
neglected  them  for  me.  I  think  I  never 
could  really  like  any  man  who  could  do 
it." 

The  old  fervent,  insistent  little  way  had 
come  back.    But  very  soon,  "I  must  go 
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back  to  mamma,"  Rita  said,  rising  sud- 
denly; "she  wjll  need  me." 

' '  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?"  He 
was  very  much  in  earnest. 

"We  are  coming  down  to  the  ball  to- 
night," she  answered. 

"You  dance,  of  course;  will  you  prom- 
ise me  the  first  and  the  third  waltz  ?"  As 
he  spoke,  a  sense  of  tlie  curious  part  of 
their  renewed  acquaintance  struck  him, 
and  he  laughed.     "Miss  Breton," he  said, 


"is  it  not  odd?  We  parted  in  Byrams; 
and  when  we  meet,  I  in  the  most  conven- 
tional manner  ask  you  for  a  waltz." 

She  laughed,  yet  there  was  a  touch 
of  sadness  in  her  tone  as  she  w^alked 
away. 

Mrs.  Eversley  had  determined  to  ap- 
pear at  the  ball,  and  the-process  of  attir- 
ing her  in  a  gorgeous  pink  satin  was  long 
and  tiresome  to  both  Rita  and  the  maid; 
but  she  was  dressed  at  last,  and  then  Rita 
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was  free  to  make  her  own  toilet.  She 
had  selected  something-  very  simple,  part- 
ly from  a  desire  to  be  qnickly  dressed, 
partly  because  of  a  desire  not  to  look  so 
entirely  unlike  the  Rita  of  old  days. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height  when  Mrs. 
Eversley  and  the  "beautiful  Miss  Bre- 
ton" entered  the  long  room.  Such  scenes 
were  too  familiar  to  Rita  to  cause  even 
a  change  in  her  color.  There  was  a  buzz 
of  admiration,  an  eager  following  of  her 
movements,  a  very  evident  desire  to  be 
first  in  the  field ;  but  the  girl  with  her  su- 
perb manner  seemed  to  see  and  hear  no- 
thing* of  it. 

Yet  during  that  moment  she  was  striv- 
ing* to  think  what  were  the  changes  in 
Macbane  since  she  had  seen  him  last.  He 
was  oldeY— finer  some  way  in  his  expres- 
sion. If  some  of  the  old  boyishness  was 
gone,  the  quiet  reflection  of  his  dark  eyes 
which  had  come  instead  was  better.  The 
outline  of  his  face  was  perhaps  thinner, 
but  the  same  curve  to  the  mouth  and 
chin,  the  same  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  the  rich  quiet  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  indescribable  fascination  of  his 
manner — these,  these  all  remained,  and 
with  a  joyousness  the  girl  claimed  them 
as  her  own,  her  faithful  memories  of  him 
and  that  briefly  happy  time.  It  was  hard 
to  keep  her  eyes  from  moving  about  the 
room  in  search  of  him,  and  at  last  and 
quite  suddenly  they  met  his  gaze.  He 
was  in  the  doorway,  almost  facing  them, 
leaning  against  the  side,  and  quietly 
watching  her.  If  he  had  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  join  her,  it  was  because  he  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  this  quiet  although 
distant  survey  of  her  face  and  figure. 
Half  a  dozen  men  were  asking  her  to 
dance.  Mrs.  Eversley  had  begun  to  feel 
impatient  over  her  daughter's  silence, 
when  Macbane  sauntered  over,  and  first 
oft'ered  his  hand  to  the  old  lady,  whom  he 
had  known  years  ago  in  Paris. 

"My  daughter,  Miss  Breton,"  said  the 
mother,  proudly.  "Rita,  Mr.  Donald 
Macbane." 

The  girl  started.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  his  name. 

"  May  I  have  this  waltz,  Miss  Breton  ?" 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  their  having  just 
met.  "So  you  never  told  your  mother  ?" 
he  said,  when  they  had  taken  one  turn. 
Rita  only  shook  her  head.  "Let  us  sit 
down  a  little  while,"  Macbane  urged,  lead- 
ing her  out  on  to  the  veranda.  "These 
balls  are  terrible  bores.  There !  put  your- 
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self  in  that  chair.  Are  you  cold  V  The 
night  was  oppressively  warm,  but  Mac- 
bane insisted  upon  her  having  a  light 
wrap,  and  went  to  fetch  it.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  had  only  just  departed  when, 
from  the  curve  of  the  porch,  Rita  caught 
the  sound  of  voices,  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing Macbane's  name. 

"Oh,  Macbane  has  settled  down,"  the 
speaker  was  saying;  "but,  by  Jove!  he 
used  to  be  a  regular  boy  about  larks. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  time  he  and  a  lot 
of  the  fellows  went  to  some  God-forsaken 
village  and  gave  a  concert,  passed  them- 
selves off  as  famous  singers — Brignoli  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know  ? 
The  people,  they  say,  were  about  as  green 
as  they  make  them,  and  the  boys  had  no 
end  of  fun.  They  staid  around  w4th  dif- 
ferent natives,  and  the  joke  of  it  all  was 
that  there  was  some  pretty  girl  there  that 
Macbane  was  regularly  mashed  on ;  he 
staid  on,  and  had  lots  of  fun  with  her, 
and  he  got  Bret  to  take  her  picture,  and  I 
tell  you  it  iras  stunning,  and  no  mistake. 
Bret  had  it  down  at  the  boat-house  one 
day,  and  he  said  it  didn't  begin  to  do  her 
justice.  A  lot  oft  us  went  up  there  the 
next  sunmier,  but  she  wasn't  there." 

The  voices  went  on  and  on. 

Rita  never  knew  how  she  sat  still  and 
absolutely  silent  while  the  words  burned 
thems^ves  into  her  brain. 

So  that  was  what  it  had  all  meant.  He 
and  the  rest  had  come  there  to  make  a 
summer's  holiday  and  jest  of  the  honest 
people  who  had  loved  her — of  her,  her- 
self !  The  girl  felt  herself  at  one  moment 
flaming  with  passion,  and  in  the  iiext 
fairly  bowed  down  with  shame.  What 
could  she  do  ?  What  could  she  say  ? 
The  tumult  of  thought  resolved  itself  only 
into  a  confused  sense  of  pain,  in  which 
memory  and  dread  of  the  future  made  her 
almost  afraid  to  move,  to  speak,  above  all 
to  meet  his  eyes  or  hear  his  voice  again. 
How  it  was  that  she  contrived  to  escape 
and  get  back  to  her  mother's  side  she 
hardly  knew,  for  in  the  second  doorway 
she  encountered  Macbane,  with  her  shawl 
upon  his  arm. 

The  girl's  face,  white  and  as  it  were 
stricken,  shocked  him. 

"  Miss  Breton,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  you 
are  ill." 

"No,"  Rita  answered,  quietly  —  she 
felt  already  that  she  must  learn  to  con- 
trol her  voice — "no;  I  am  tired.  I  will 
not  finish  the  dance,  if  you  don't  mind." 
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She  liad  reached  her  chair  again,  but 
Macbane  was  still  there.  Mrs.  Eversley 
liad  begun  to  be  agreeably  reminiscent. 
Rita  listened  to  an  account  of  liis  father, 
his  grandfather,  his  uncle  Theodore  who 
died  in  the  war,  his  aunt  Lucilla  w^ho 
married  the  one-armed  Hungarian  patriot. 
Macbane  meanwhile  leaned  back  in  his 
cliair  smiling  languidly,  and  supplying 
Mrs,  Eversley  with  the  thread  of  her  nar- 
ratives from  time  to  time  when  they  seem- 
ed to  be  giving  out.  All  the  time  with 
inward  wonder  he  was  observing  Rita's 
face  with  its  strange  look,  half  disdain, 
half  misery. 

The  girl  refused  to  dance,  but  a  crowd 
of  men  were  about  her,  and  Macbane  gave 
himself  up  more  exclusively  to  Mrs. Evers- 
ley. In  the  pauses  of  her  own  conversation 
with  various  gentlemen,  young  and  old, 
Rita  caught  sentences  which  plainly  told 
her  that  her  mother  intended  Macbane 
to  be  impressed  favorably.  Was  it  not 
shame  enough,  asked  the  girl,  that  he 
had  once  had  the  chance  to  amuse  him- 
self at  her  expense,  but  that  again  the  ri- 
diculous weakness  of  her  position  be  made 
apparent  to  him,  again  to  have  her  folly 
and  herself  as  it  were  thrown  at  his  feet  ? 
For  by  this  time  Mrs.  Eversley  had  drift- 
ed on  to  her  own  family  traditions,  and 
was  giving  an  account  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Byrams  and  Tallmans  by  her 
own  great-grandfather.  Rita,  who  had 
made  a  little  respite  for  herself  from  her 
adorers,  turned  suddenly,  with  white 
cheeks  but  very  brilliant  eyes. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  hold  all  her  concentrated  feel- 
ing, "do  you  not  think  Mr.  Macbane 
would  be  amused  by  an  account  of  By- 
rams  of  to-day?  I  think  he  has  seen  it; 
so  the  famih^  traditions  cannot  be  partic- 
ularly entertaining  to  him." 

"The  place  has  certainly  run  down," 
began  Mrs.  Eversley,  loftily.  "Neverthe- 
less some  of  the  first  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia belonged  there." 

"It  is  a  dear  old  place,"  said  Rita;  "a 
very  ugly  country;  but  the  people  are 
true-hearted,  honest,  and  sincere.  They 
are  too  trusting,  that  is  all." 

Mrs.  Eversley  laughed  a  little  nervous- 
ly. She  had  learned  to  know,  with  all 
her  daughter's  docility,  when  it  was  not 
safe  to  contradict  her. 

"Rita  is  so  intensely  loyal!"  she  said. 

"My  remembrance  of  Byrams,"  Mac- 
bane said,  quietly,  "is  of  the  most  perfect 


hospitality,  the  most  sincere  kindliness,  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  life." 

He  forced  her  to  meet  his  glance;  as  it 
were  challenged  her  criticism;  but  Rita 
could  say  nothing.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
as  though  something  in  the  very  air  were 
stifling  her.  When  they  were  in  their 
own  rooms,  it  was  with  a  pang  she  heard 
her  mother  say : 

"That  Mr.  Macbane  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  young  men  in  America — good  old 
-Scotch  and  English  blood;  and  he  will 
have  a  million  dollars,  if  a  penny." 

Alone  in  lierow^n  room,  Rita  turned  out 
the  lights  and  sat  down  in  the  open  win- 
dow, tr\^ing  to  collect  her  thoughts.  Hoio 
was  she  to  bear  the  next  week,  seeing 
him,  hearing  him,  being  near  to  him, 
humiliated,  grieved,  wrenched  from  her 
illusions,  and  yet  to  her  shame  knowing 
that  his  presence,  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  very  touch  otf  his  hand,  were  a  joy  to 
her?  Of  what  poor  stuff  was  she  made, 
the  girl  asked  herself  jjassionately,  if  she 
could  feel  the  spell  and  yet  hate  herself 
for  feeling  it  ?  Was  such  a  feeling  to  be 
called  love  ?  Was  it  not  an  unworthy 
fetter  which'  she  ^nist  force  herself  to 
break,  else  die  of  very  shame  ?  And  then 
wdtli  a  rush  came  back  those  strange  two 
days  which  had  wakened  her  to  life. 
She  recalled  his  lightest  word,  wondering 
whether  she  had  now  the  right  to  remem- 
ber what  she  must  feel  as  insults,  jests, 
veiled  derision  of  her  youth  and  childish- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Eversley  went  to  sleep  with  a  de- 
termination, and  awoke  with  it  unchanged. 
She  was  on  the  porch  when  the  band  play- 
ed at  ten,  and  had  desired  Rita  to  join  a 
game  of  tennis.  The  girl,  loving  all  out- 
door sports,  played  well,  and  looked  even 
better,  so  that  Mrs.  Eversley  was  gratified 
by  a  shower  of  admiration  of  her  daugh- 
ter's skill  and  beauty.  Macbane  had  been 
playing,  but  stopped  when  Rita's  game 
began,  so  that  he  drew  a  chair  near  Mrs. 
Eversley,  who  chained  him  until  Rita, 
prettilj^  flushed  by  the  exercise,  was  sum- 
moned to  her  side.  She  could  not  refuse 
to  sit  down  at  her  mother's  request;  but 
the  music  was  an  excuse  for  silence. 
Macbane  and  Mrs.  Eversley  resumed  gen- 
ealogical investigations,  and  the  former 
had  to  accouiit  for  his  own  parentage  and 
childhood.  He  was  "ojd  Joseph's"  son. 
Oh  yes,  she  remembered  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Macbanes.  And  did  he  practise  law 
like  all  of  them? 
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"I'm  afraid  I  don't  do  much  tliat  is 
very  wortliy,"  he  said.  "I  have  trav- 
elled a  great  deal,  dabbled  a  little  in  va- 
rious things,  and  generally  given  myself 
up  to  considering  the  world  as  in  need  of 
reform,  with  the  exception  of  myself." 

Rita  sat  silent,  looking  fixedly  ahead  of 
her  at  the  tennis-players,  yet  conscious 
that  her  heart  was  throbbing  with  a  desire 
to  hear  him  speak,  especially  of  himself. 
The  subject  was  the  dearest  to  her,  yet  she 
7niist  not  listen. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  breaking  away 
suddenly,  "I  will  go  in  and  change  my 
dress." 

But  Macbane,  indulging  in  a  half -re- 
proachful, half -amused  glance  at  the 
young  girl,  instantly  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  be  at  Mrs.  Eversley's  bidding; 
and  Rita,  mortified  and  vexed,  went  away 
to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  allowing 
herself  half  an  hour's  reflection  and  ten 
minutes  for  a  hasty  toilet.  Why,  oh 
why,  when  she  felt  free  to  do  it,  had  she 
not  urged  his  talking  of  himself,  that  at 
least  she  might  knoiv  the  details  of  his 
life !  To  be  tortured  by  hearing  her  mo- 
ther draw  him  out,  and  feel  that  she  must 
harbor  no  more  painfully  sweet  recollec- 
tions !  But  a  day  or  two  later  chance  fa- 
vored her.  Every  one  had  seemed  stim- 
ulated to  vast  exertions  since  tlie  arrival 
of  the  famous  Miss  Breton,  and  expedi- 
tions of  a  luxurious  as  well  as  rural  and 
Arcadian  character  were  eagerly  planned. 

Among  the  drift-wood  of  this  ocean 
poured  at  the  girl's  feet  was  a  friend  of 
Macbane's,  a  young  medical  student  who 
had  known  him  in  Vienna.  Charlie 
Went  worth,  as  every  one  called  him,  had 
been  timid  over  his  first  introduction  to 
Rita,  but  at  one  of  the  large  and  luxurious 
picnics  arranged  for  her  amusement  he 
found  himself,  to  his  wild  joy,  actually 
strolling  apart  with  her.  Rita  liad  been 
drawn  to  the  boy  by  his  likeness  to  Jered 
— they  were  both  of  that  fair,  placid,  hon- 
est type  in  which  nothing  is  so  clearly 
distinguishable  as  sincerity  and  purity 
of  heart.  But  Charlie  had  both  education 
and  a  fervent  soul.  He  was  readily  in- 
duced to  pour  forth  his  entire  history  to 
Miss  Breton.  "  I  don't  mind  telling  you," 
he  said,  in  the  midst  of  his  long  recital. 
"  It  was  Macbane  who  gave  me  my  reaZ 
chance — you  know  Macbane,  don't  you  ? 
But  of  course  you  know  him  just  as  a 
woman — beg  pardon,  a  lady — would;  but 
what  he  really  is  you  can't  imagine." 


Rita  tried  to  look  unconcerned.  The  lad 
went  on  :  "  He  seems  so  careless  and  in- 
different that  you  would  never  dream 
what  he  really  is.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  him  in  Vienna!  A  lot  of  us  i^oor 
chax^s  got  stuck,  you  know;  lost  all  we 
had.  Well,  Macbane  in  the  quietest  way 
came  forward,  never  said  much,  but  we 
were  all  on  our  feet  again.  And  as  for 
myself,  why,  he  just  put  me  right  through 
the  course.  Miss  Breton,  he  made  a  man 
of  me — I  don't  like  to  think  what  I'd  have 
been  but  for  him — and  it  was  his  example 
too.  He  never  sets  up  for  a  saint,  don't 
you  know;  but  if  I  were  half  as  good," 
said  the  lad,  with  enthusiasm,  "I'd  be  a 
credit  to  him." 

In  this  way  the  ingenuous  youth  dis- 
coursed for  some  time,  and  much  to  Miss 
Breton's  satisfaction.  Was  she  to  blame 
if,  after  he  had  recounted  innumerable  of 
Macbane's  noble  deeds,  he  saw  with  joy 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
admirers,  and  received  with  but  languid 
interest  their  attentions  ? 

But  such  talks  were  as  stolen  fruit.  In 
no  way  could  the  girl  bring  herself  to  be 
more  than  distantl;^ civil  to  Macbane  him- 
self. Once  when  he  tried  to  sj)eak  of  the 
concert,  she  silenced  him  peremptorily. 
They  were  w^alking  up  and  down  at  even- 
ing in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  Rita  stopped, 
facing  him  suddenly  in  the  moonlight, 
her  face  pale  and  stern. 

"Mr.  Macbane,"  she  said,  "let  me  ask 
of  you  a  favor:  never  allude  to  that — un- 
fortunate episode." 

Failing  to  satisfy  her,  Macbane  attached 
himself  to  Mrs.  Eversley,  whose  welcome 
was  ahvays  cordial ;  but  even  this  luxury 
was  soon  denied  him,  the  old  lady  falling 
ill — not  seriously,  but  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  that  she  should  keep  her  room 
— a  reason  for  Rita's  absenting  herself  as 
much  as  possible.  The  season  had  waned ; 
nearly  every  one  had  departed ;  Macbane 
had  gone  away  tw^ice  and  returned.  Rita's 
most  ardent  admirers  had  been  compelled 
to  tear  themselves  away,  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  during  the  coming  winter 
she  was  to  be  with  her  mother  at  the 
Bristol  in  New  York,  but  with  little  else 
from  the  young  girl  herself  to  console 
them. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,"  young  Sturgison 
confided  to  his  friend  and  travelling  com- 
panion as  they  were  whirling  away,  "if 
that  girl  wasn't  so  stunningly  good-look- 
ing, she  couldn't  afford  to  put  on  such 
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airs.  Cold  as  an  icicle.  I  know  them, 
my  boy  —  one  of  your  out  and  out  ice- 
bergs." 

"Then  you  didn't  come  to  the  point, 
eh  ?"  inquired  the  friend.  Mr.  Sturgison 
reddened.  "Better  luck  next  time,  per- 
haps," said  the  friend.  "Wish  you  joy, 
but  I  wouldn't  try  it." 

Rita  meanwhile  found  her  hands  full 
in  caring  for  her  mother,  who  during  this 
illness  had  grown  querulous  and  exact- 
ing. The  doctor  who  had  been  in  the 
hotel  staid  on  for  their  benefit,  and  Char- 
lie Went  worth  was  invaluable.  Rita  did 
not  know  that  it  was  by  Macbane's  special 
management  he  remained,  but  he  was 
just  young  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  girl  to  call  upon  him  for  all  the  ser- 
vices a  brother  would  have  performed — 
such  as  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
asking  of  Macbane  himself.  She  missed 
him,  however,  in  his  absences  with  a  pang 
that  smote  her  like  grief  and  shame  to- 
gether. How  many  times,  while  watching 
her  mother  sleep  in  the  twilight,  she  al- 
lowed her  fancies  to  wander,  her  heart 
recklessly  to  assert  itself!  If,  as  often 
happened,  she  was  summoned  at  that 
hour  to  the  little  sitting-room  to  see  Mac- 
bane,  it  would  seem  to  the  girl  that  with 
the  first  touch  of  his  hand  on  hers,  the 
first  sound  of  his  voice,  her  courage  failed 
her.  But  the  feeling  only  lent  her  new 
coldness,  and  Macbane  w^ent  away  each 
time  with  a  new  sense  of  rebuff. 

For,  however  careless  his  earlier  feel- 
ings may  have  been,  the  fact  that  he  loved 
her  was  apparent  to  him  now  in  every 
moment  of  his  life — loved  her  as  he  had 
never  thought  it  possible  to  love  any  wo- 
man on  God's  earth.  He  had  fancied  a 
dozen  women,  had  flirted,  had  enjoyed 
the  charms  of  feminine  society  as  all  other 
men ;  but  he  had  never  asked  any  woman 
to  become  his  wife;  and  this-  girl,  with 
her  cold  white  face,  her  proud  eyes  and 
distant  manner,  her  voice  that  haunted 
him  long  after  she  had  spoken — this  girK 
he  desired  to  make  his  wife,  to  shield,  to 
protect,  to  love,  to  command,  and  to  obey, 
with  all  the  ardor,  the  joy,  the  j)assion,  of 
a  nature  long  pent  up,  yet  having  an^deal 
and  craving  the  reality.  During  his  brief 
absences  he  fought  the  feeling  only  to 
come  back  to  it  with  new  anguish  and  de- 
sire. 

There  came  a  time  when  Mrs,  Evers- 
ley's  condition  improved  so  that  she  was 
less  subject  to  nei'vousness,  and  Rita  oc- 


casionally escaped  for  a  longer  walk  than 
she  had  taken  for  two  weeks.  The  Octo- 
ber weather  was  perfection  in  the  moun- 
tains; the  air  chill,  but  never  too  keen, 
the  sky  showing  only  a  faint  haze,  the 
foliage  reddening  and  gilding  on  every 
bank  and  hill-side,  so  that  the  views  far 
and  near  were  glorified  reminders  of  the 
summer, 

Macbane  discovered  that  Rita  walked 
alone,  and  remonstrated  Avith  her  for  it. 
She  reminded  him  of  her  many  years  of 
such  freedom  at  Byrams. 

"  Before  I  was  a  great  lady,"  she  said, 
smiling,  though  a  little  sadly;  "and  you 
know  I  cannot  take  Maria  away  from 
mamma." 

"You  are  childish,"  he  said,  half  an- 
grily. "You  know  you  could  have  me, 
or  Charlie  would  be  glad  to  go." 

But  Rita  had  grown  to  fear  Charlie  as 
a  companion,  tlis  beloved  theme  was 
like  an  intoxicating  draught  to  her,  and 
she  could  not  trust  herself  with  it. 

"Then  come  with  me  to-day,"  she  said, 
with  an  unusual  gentleness.  "  I  am  only 
going  a  little  way  down  the  ravine." 

The  place  was  ^'anquil,  deserted,  and 
yet  peaceful.  They  walked  almost  in  si- 
lence, each  fearing  speech  that  would 
bring  their  minds  and  memories,  their 
hearts,  back  to  the  first  starting-point.  At 
last, 

"I  think  that  I  must  be  naturally  ma- 
ture," said  Rita.  "  I  am  only  twenty,  yet 
I  feel  nearly  a  hundred  sometimes." 

Macbane  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
smile;  she  was  pulling  little  leaves  from 
the  half-bare  bushes  as  they  walked  along, 
and  letting  them  fall  idly  to  the  ground. 
Her  face  was  turned  away  from  him,  and 
of  late  Macbane  was  possessed  by  a  jea- 
lous longing  always  to  see  her  face — meet 
the  honest  if  proud  look  of  her  eyes  while 
she  talked.  The  coil  of  soft  hair  beneath 
her  hat,  the  bit  of  throat  visible  above  the 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  were  charming, 
but  he  wanted  to  see  her  face,  to  read 
what  she  meant  in  her  eyes. 

"  Wliy  ?"  he  said,  rather  sharply. 
"Look  around  at  me,  Rita.  Why  do  you 
feel  old  ?" 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  face  full 
upon  him.  The  tears  which  she  had  been 
striving  to  conceal  had  gathered,  and  one 
or  two  were  beginning  to-roll  quietly  down 
the  girl's  white  cheeks. 

"My  heavens!"  cried  Macbane,  "what 
is  it,  child?    Oh,  Rita!" — and  the  man's 
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voice  broke — ^"will  you  not  let  me  love 
you  ?  Dear,  don't  you  see  tliat  I  love  you  ?" 

He  had  cau^>-]it  her  hands,  and  now  held 
them  passionately  in  his  own;  but  Rita 
had  started,  with  a  look  in  which  terror 
was  the  only  element  he  could  define. 

' '  No !  no !  no !"  she  cried,  wildly.  ' '  You 
do  not — you  must  not — no 

"But,  Rita,  be  my  wife, and  I  will  make 
you  care,  dear,"  he  pleaded,  holding  her 
firmly. 

''No!  never!  never!"  the  girl  exclaim- 
ed, evidently  in  terror.  Where  were  her 
resolves — her  certainty  that  he  was  again 
cheating  her,  or  perhaps  himself  ? 

He  dropped  her  hands  suddenly,  and 
without  a  word  Rita  turned  and  fled  like 
a  frightened  child  toward  the  house. 

Macbane  occupied  an  hour  or  more  in 
strolling  about  the  lonely  ravines.  Then 
returning  to  the  hotel,  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  wrote  the  following  lines : 

"  I  am  going  away  to  New  York  for  a 
few  days.  If  you  need  me,  send  for  me, 
to  the  care  of  my  club,  I  will  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer,  hoping  you  may  have  some- 
thing to  say.  D.  M." 

But  when  early  the  next  day  Macbane 
went  to  leave  the  note  for  Miss  Breton,  he 
was  greeted  by  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Eversley  had  arrived,  and  that  Rita  had 
been  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  Mrs. 
Tall,  who  was  dying. 

Jered  Hopkins  had  come  for  her.  The 
young  man  made  his  appearance  very 
quietly  at  the  gorgeous  hotel;  but  when 
Rita,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  dressed,  as 
he  thought,  like  a  princess,  came  into  the 
room,  poor  Jered's  wits  and  courage  near- 
ly deserted  him.  Had  he  not  come  on  an 
errand  of  sorrow  he  could  not  have  con- 
trolled or  regained  his  feelings;  but  the 
habitual  reserve  of  Byrams  served  him  in 
good  stead.  He  stood  very  straight  and 
stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  he  told  the 
story,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  in 
the  cars  on  the  way  to  Byrams  that  he 
thawed  sufficiently  to  express  his  opinion 
of  the  many  changes  in  her. 

"Yes,  Jered,^"  said  the  girl,  rather  sor- 
rowfully, "I  am  changed;  I  know  it." 

The  young  man  looked  her  over  care- 
fully again,  waited  a  little  while,  and  then 
said,  "I  don't  suppose  ye've  changed  one 
kinder  way,  liev  ye  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "No,  dear," 
she  said,  very  gently. 


"No,  I  thought  not,"  he  said,  and  drew 
his  hand  across  his  mouth,  and  for  a  time 
looked  fixedly  in  another  direction. 

Presently  he  felt  Rita's  hand  touch  his 
arm,  and  he  started,  and  looked  at  her 
eagerly. 

"Jered,"  the  young  girl  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  "you've  been  about  the  best  friend 
I've  ever  had,  and  so  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  something.  I  love  another  man 
with  all  my  heart,  and  he  says  that  he 
loves  me ;  but  I  can't  believe  him — I  can't, 
I  dare  not.  This  is  my  only  secret,  Jered, 
and  I've  trusted  you  with  it." 

The  friend  who  had  known  her  always 
looked  at  her  in  mute  anguish  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  he  said,  quietly:  "You 
must  tell  me  more,  Reety,  when  you  kin. 
Mebbe  somethin'  kin  kinder  fix  it  up." 

Rita  dreaded  a  return  to  Byrams  to 
find  illness  and  the  vacancy  of  death  in 
the  old  house.  The  deacon  had  passed 
away  a  year  before;  only  Mrs.  Tall  and  a 
far-away  cousin  were  occupying  the  house. 
Jered  drove  her  in  melancholy  silence 
over  the  familiar  road,  and  her  heart  was 
too  full  to  note  its  dull|  dreary  aspect. 
The  house  itself  had  the  look  of  complete 
changelessness,  which  is  hardest  of  all  to 
greet  us  when  we  come  to  say  farewell  to 
the  dead  or  dying. 

Mrs.  Tall  was  a  little  better:  indeed, on 
seeing  Rita,  she  brightened,  and  made  the 
girl  talk  quite  freely  to  her;  but  toward 
evening  she  failed  again,  awoke  to  look 
in  a  startled  way  at  the  child  she  had 
loved  so  well,  clasp  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  so  pass  away  in  peace. 

The  elderly  cousin  and  Rita  had  all  the 
melanchoh^  w^ork  of  the  next  week  on 
their  hands.  It  was  over  at  last ;  a  dreary 
wet  day  heard  the  last  words  spoken  over 
a  woman  whose  whole  life  had  been  one 
monotonous,  cheerless,  though  generous 
and  loving  round.  Rita  had  found  to 
her  surprise  that  she  was  left  sole  heiress 
of  the  little  all  her  aunt  and  uncle  had 
possessed ;  the  familiar  place  once  dear  to 
the  girl's  inmost  heart  was  her  own— alas ! 
when  that  heart  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  bitteruess  and  grief. 

Jered  came  and  went  during  that  time, 
helping  the  lonely  women,  trying  in  an 
awkward,  silent  way  to  draw  Rita  out 
upon  the  subject  of  her  luckless  love. 
One  evening,  after  he  had  kindled  a  fire 
for  her  on  the  heai'th  in  the  little  parlor, 
and  stood  watching  her  white  face,  whiter 
than  ever  in  contrast  to  the  sombre  dress 
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she  wore,  the  girl  suddenl}^  told  him  the 
whole  story. 

' '  Why,  Rita he  said.  ' '  He  icrote  you 
that  very  night.  I  give  Mis'  Tall  the  let- 
ter with  my  own  hands." 

Rita  started  to  her  feet!  Oh,  if  here, 
here  only  could  be  a  solution  to  her  vain, 
unquiet  questionings! 

The  widow's  few  possessions  were  neat- 
ly laid  away.  Rita  knew  that  she  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  preserved  any  let- 
ter from  a  stranger,  and  the  next  day  was 
devoted  to  a  careful  search  through  the 
desk,  the  small  and  large  boxes,  and  at 
last,  laid  away  in  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
she  found  it — the  letter  intended  for  her, 
altliougli  enclosed  to  Mrs.  Tall,  and  which, 
but  for  this  strange  turn  of  circumstances, 
she  never  would  have  seen. 

It  was  a  clear  autumn  day.  Rita, 
holding  her  treasure,  went  down-stairs  to 
the  sitting-room  to  read  it,  and  then  sud- 
denly a  strange  thing  occurred  to  her. 
She  would  not  read  it !  She  would  place 
it  in  his  hands,  and  give  him  her  own, 
and  say  she  believed  in  him. 

A  longing  to  make  reparation  came 
over  her.  She  remembered  with  self- 
abasement  the  cruel  things  she  had  said, 
her  covert  sneers,  her  doubts  too  plainly 
shown,  her  disdainful  acceptance  of  the 
many  kindly  services  he  had  rendered 
her  mother.  What  was  it  that  had  caused 
that  revolution  of  feeling  she  could  not 
tell,  but  something  had  arisen  in  the  girl's 
heart  deeper  than  humility,  and  her  tears 
were  of  self-abasement  and  joy  together. 

She  had  briefly  written  to  him  of  her 
sorrow,  and  where  she  was  to  be  until 
matters  arranged  themselves,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  he  would  come  to  her  at  once, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  Jered  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  had  despatched  a  tele- 
gram, most  respectfully  requesting  Mr. 
Macbane's  presence  at  Byrams. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  the  October  twi- 
light had  begun,  when  Rita,  sitting  still 
holding  her  letter  unread  in  her  hands,  ^ 
heard  some  one  come  quickly  up  the 
porch,  open  the  door,  and  in  another  in- 
stant Macbane  was  in  the  room. 

Peoi^le  who  have  passed  through  doubts 
never  can  say  just  when  faith  first  came, 
or  just  what  followed. 

Rita  knew  only  that  "the  arms  that  were 
to  shield  her  for  life  were  around  her, 
that  her  face  was  near  to  his,  that  all  but 
the  joy  of  the  present  seemed  to  have 
vanished. 


They  talked  very  little  of  the  past  for 
some  time.  Macbane  asked  her  to  read 
tlie  letter.  She  said  she  would  keep  it, 
and  perhaps  read  it  long  years  hence. 
But  when  the  next  day  they  walked  out 
to  the  school-house,  he  told  her  that  the 
concert  was  the  result  of  the  maddest 
freak,  of  a  week  of  dead  calm  on  their 
yacht,  and  whose  suggestion  it  was  he 
scarcely  remembered;  tliat  they  had  not 
dreamed  of  really  deluding  the  commu- 
nity, and  knowing  their  entertainment 
would  be  good,  had  persuaded  themselves 
it  would  all  end  in  fun. 

"And  yet  I  wrote  you,  my  darling," 
said  Macbane,  standing  with  her  in  the 
little  bower,  "because  I  could  not  go 
away  without  telling  you  the  whole  story, 
and  humbly  begging  your  dear  pardon. 
Ah,  Rita,  how  often,  when  I've  tried  to  re- 
gret it,  I  haven't  had,  the  heart  to,  know- 
ing it  gave  me  ybu!" 

Mrs.  Eversley,  who  was  slowly  conva- 
lescing, received  Rita  with  much  effusive- 
ness. Mr.  Eversley  had  departed  on  an- 
other Western  trip,  but  left  his  congratu- 
lations. 

"I  never  s'uppo&ed  you  could  even  tol- 
erate him,"  the  mother  said  the  evening 
of  Rita's  return.  "After  all,  it  was  my 
doing.    I  kept  him  going." 

Even  now  Mrs.  Macbane  has  occasion- 
ally to  endure  such  remarks,  but  her  se- 
renity is  too  complete  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. One  of  the  first  things  she  did 
after  her  marriage  was  to  discover  the 
fate  of  Bret's  picture,  and  as  it  proved  to 
have  been  in  her  husband's  possession 
since  the  summer  when  the  Internation- 
als made  their  first  and  last  appearance, 
she  was  satisfied. 

Only  one  thing  Rita  tells  her  husband 
is  needed  to  make  her  joy  perfect.  "I 
can't  quite  feel  my  ideal  is  attained,"  she 
said  to  him  the  other  day  in  Venice. 

"Why,  my  dear?"  inquired  Macbane, 
who  encourages  his  wife  in  expressing 
herself  very  freely. 

"Because,  although  it  is  nice  to  think 
of  Jered  keeping  the  old  place  at  Byrams, 
still,  he  ought  to  marry." 

"But,  my  love,"  said  Macbane,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "he  fully  approved, 
didn't  he  ?" 

The  Macbanes,  say  their  friends,  have 
a  fund  of  the  most  ijicomprehensible 
phrases,  all  dating,  Rita  will  tell  you, 
from  the  season  the  Internationals  gave 
in  '79. 
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BY  CHARLES  D 
V 1 1.— M  E  M  P  H  I  S  A 

rpHE  State  of  Tennessee  gets  its  diversity 
X  of  climate  and  productions  from  the 
irregularity  of  its  surface,  not  from  its 
range  over  degrees  of  latitude,  like  Illi- 
nois; for  it  is  a  narrow  State,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  only  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  while  it  is  about  four  hundred  miles 
in  length,  from  the  mountains  in  the  east — 
the  highest  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— to  the  alluvial  bottom  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  west.  In  this  range  is  every 
variety  of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth, 
with  some  of  the  noblest  scenery  and  the 
fairest  farming  land  in  the  Union,  and  all 
the  good  varieties  of  a  temperate  climate. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  corner  lies 
Memphis,  differing  as  entirely  in  character 
from  Knoxville  and  Nashville  as  the  bot- 
tom-lands of  the  Mississippi  differ  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
It  is  the  natural  centre  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton-producing district  in  the  world,  the 
county  of  Shelby,  of  which  it  is  legally 
known  as  the  Taxing  District,  yielding 
more  cotton  than  any  other  county  in 
the  Union  except  that  of  Washington  in 
Mississippi.  It  is  almost  as  much  aloof 
politically  from  east  and  middle  Tennessee 
as  it  is  geographically.  A  homogeneous 
State  might  be  constructed  by  taking  west 
Tennessee,  all  of  Mississippi  above  Vicks- 
burg  and  Jackson,  and  a  slice  off  Arkan- 
sas, with  Memphis  for  its  capital.  But 
the  redistricting  would  be  a  good  thing 
neither  for  the  States  named  nor'foi^Iem- 
phis,  for  the  more  variety  within  conven- 
ient limits  a  State  can  have,  the  better,  and 
Memphis  could  not  wish  a  better  or  more 
distinguished  destiny  than  to  become  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  a  State  of  such 
great  possibilities  and  varied  industries  as 
Tennessee.  Her  political  influence  might 
be  more  decisive  in  the  homogeneous  State 
outlined,  but  it  will  be  abundant  for  all 
reasonable  ambition  in  its  inevitable  com- 
mercial importance.  And  besides,  the 
western  part  of  the  State  needs  the  moral 
tonic  of  the  more  elevated  regions. 

The  city  has  a  frontage  of  about  four 
miles  on  the  Mississippi  River,  but  is  high 
above  it  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  with  an 
uneven  surface  and  a  rolling  country 
back  of  it,  the  whole  capable  of  perfect 
drainage.    Its  site  is  the  best  on  the  river 
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for  a  great  city  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Gulf ;  this  advantage  is  emphasized  by  the 
concentration  of  railways  at  this  point, 
and  the  great  bridge,  which  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  construction,  to  the  Arkansas  shore, 
no  doubt  fixes  its  destiny  as  the  inland 
metropolis  of  the  Southwest.  Memphis 
was  the  child  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this 
powerful,  wayward  stream  is  still  its  fos- 
tering mother,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  river  commerce  brought  about  by  the 
railways;  for  the  river  still  asserts  its 
power  as  a  regulator  of  rates  of  transpor- 
tation. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
freighting  on  it  in  towed  barges  is  not 
still  enormous,  but  if  it  did  not  carry  a 
pound  to  the  markets  of  the  world  it  is 
still  the  friend  of  all  the  inner  continen- 
tal regions,  which  says  to  the  railroads, 
beyond  a  certain  rate  of  charges  you  shall 
not  go.  With  this  advantage  of  situa- 
tion, the  natural  receiver  of  the  products 
of  an  inexhaustible  agricultural  region 
(one  has  only  to  take  a  trip  by  rail 
through  the  Yazoo  Valley  to  be  convinced 
of  that),  and  an  equally  good  point  for 
distribution  of  supplies,  it  is  inevitable 
that  Memphis  should  grow  with  an  accel- 
erating impulse. 

The  city  has  had  a  singular  and  instruc- 
tive history,  and  that  she  has  survived 
so  many  vicissitudes  and  calamities,  and 
entered  upon  an  extraordinary  career  of 
prosperity,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
territorial  necessity  of  a  large  city  just 
at  this  point  on  the  river.  The  student 
of  social  science  will  find  in  its  history 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
sound  sanitary  and  business  conditions 
to  order  and  morality.  Before  the  war, 
and  for  some  time  after  it,  Memphis  was 
a  place  for  trade  in  one  staple,  where 
fortunes  were  quickly  made  and  lost, 
where  no  attention  was  paid  to  sanitary 
laws.  The  cloud  of  impending  pesti- 
lence always  hung  over  it,  the  yellow- 
fever  was  always  a  possibility,  and  a  dev- 
astating epidemic  of  it  must  inevitably  be 
reckoned  with  every  few  years.  It  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  social  life  that  an  epidemic, 
or  the  probability  of  it,  engenders  a  reck- 
lessness of  life  and  a  low  condition  of  mor- 
als and  public  order.  Memphis  existed, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  and 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  violence  and  disorder.  While 
little  or  nothing"  was  done  to  make  the 
cit3^  clean  and  habitable,  or  to  beautify  it, 
law  was  weak  in  its  mobile,  excitable 
population,  and  differences  of  opinion 
were  settled  by  the  revolver.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  the  profits  of  trade 
were  so  great  there  that  its  population  of 
twenty  thousand  at  the  close  of  tlie  war 
had  doubled  by  1878.  In  that  year  the 
yellow-fever  came  as  an  epidemic,  and  so 
increased  in  1879  as  nearly  to  depopulate 
the  city;  its  j^opulation  was  reduced  from 
nearly  forty  thousand  to  about  fourteen 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  w^hich  were  ne- 
groes; its  commerce  was  absolutely  cut 
off,  its  manufactures  were  suspended,  it 
was  bankrupt.  Tliere  is  nothing  more 
unfortunate  for  a  State  or  a  city  than  loss 
of  financial  credit.  Memphis  struggled 
in  vain  with  its  enormous  debt,  unable 
to  pay  it,  unable  to  compromise  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  tlie  city  re- 
sorted to  a  novel  expedient.  It  surren- 
dered its  charter  to  the  State,  and  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  municipality.  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  gave  two  reasons  for  it, 
the  wish  not  to  repudiate  the  city  debt,  but 
to  gain  breathing-time,  and  that  munici- 
pal government  in  this  country  is  a  fail- 
ure. The  Legislature  erected  the  former 
Memphis  into  The  Taxing  District  of  Shel- 
by County,  and  provided  a  government 
for  it.  This  government  consists  of  a 
Legislative  Council  of  eight  members, 
made  up  of  the  Board  of  Fire  and  Po- 
lice Commissioners,  consisting  of  three, 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  consist- 
ing of  five.  These  are  all  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  to  serve  a  term  of  four  years,  but 
the  elections  are  held  every  two  years,  so 
that  the  council  always  contains  members 
who  have  had  experience.  The  Board  of 
Fire  and  Police  Commissioners  elects  a 
President,  who  is  tlie  executive  officer  of 
tlie  Taxing  District,  and  has  the  power 
and  duties  of  a  mayor;  he  has  a  salary 
of  $2000,  inclusive  of  his  fees  as  police 
magistrate,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
board  have  salaries  of  $500.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  serve 
Avithout  compensation.  No  man  can  be 
eligible  to  either  board  who  has  not  been 
a  resident  of  the  district  for  live  years. 
In  addition  there  is  a  Board  of  Health, 
appointed  by  the  council.  This  govern- 
ment has  the  ordinary  power§>  of  a  city 
government,  defined  carefully  in  tlie  act. 


but  it  cannot  run  the  city  in  debt,  and  it 
cannot  appropriate  the  taxes  collected  ex- 
cept for  the  specific  purposes  named  by 
the  State  Legislature,  which  specific  ap- 
propriations are  voted  annually  by  tlie 
Legislature  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  council.  Thus  the  government  of 
the  city  is  committed  to  eight  men,  and 
the  execution  of  its  laws  to  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  Taxing  District,  who  has 
extraordinary  power.  The  final  success 
of  this  scheme  will  be  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  other  cities.  On 
the  surface  it  can  be  seen  that  it  depends 
upon  securing  a  non-partisan  council,  and 
an  honest,  conscientious  President  of  the 
Taxing  District — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
choice  by  popular  vote  of  the  best  eight 
men  to  rule  the  city.  Up  to  this  time, 
with  only  slight  hitches,  it  has  worked 
exceedingly  well,  as  will  appear  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the*  condition  of  the  city. 
The  slight  hitch  mentioned  was  that  the 
President  was  accused  of  using  tempora- 
rily the  sum  appropriated  for  one  city  pur- 
pose for  another. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  Memphis  had  not  evaded  its 
obligations  by  a  change  of  name  and  form 
of  government.  The  result  was  a  settle- 
ment with  the  creditors  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar;  and  then  the  city  gathered  it- 
self together  for  a  courageous  effort  and 
a  new  era  of  prosperity.  The  turning- 
point  in  its  career  was  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  which 
transformed  it  immediately  into  a  fairly 
healthful  city.  With  its  uneven  surface 
and  abundance  of  water  at  hand,  it  was 
well  adapted  to  the  Waring  system,  which 
works  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
and  since  its  introduction  the  inhabitants 
are  relieved  from  apprehension  of  the  re- 
turn of  a  yellow-fever  epidemic.  Popula- 
tion and  business  returned  with  this  sense 
of  security,  and  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  social  atmosphere  as  well.  In  1880 
,it  had  a  population  of  less  than  34,000;  it 
can  now  truthfully  claim  between  75,000 
and  80,000;  and  the  business  activity,  the 
building -both  of  fine  business  blocks  and 
handsome  private  residences,  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  increase  in  inhabitants.  In 
187'9-80  the  receipt  of  cotton  was  409,809 
bales,  valued  at  $23,752,529;  in  188(3-87, 
603,277  bales,  valued  at  $30,099,510.  The 
estimate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1888, 
judging  from  the  first  months  of  the  year, 
is  700,000  bales.     I  notice  in  the  compar- 
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alive  statement  of  leading  articles  of  com- 
merce and  consumption  an  exceedingly 
large  increase  in  1887  over  1886.  The 
banking  capital  in  1887  was  |3,360,000— 
an  increase  of  $1,560,000  over  1886.  The 
clearings  were  $101, 177, 377  in  1877,  against 
$82,642,192  in  1886. 

The  traveller,  however,  does  not  need 
figures  to  convince  him  of  the  business 
activity  of  the  town;  the  piles  of  cotton 
beyond  the  capacity  of  storage,  the  street 
traffic,  the  extension  of  streets  and  resi- 
dences far  beyond  the  city  limits,  all 
speak  of  growth.  There  is  in  process  of 
construction  a  union  station  to  accommo- 
date the  six  railways  now  meeting  there 
and  others  projected.  On  the  west  of  the 
river  it  has  lines  to  Kansas  City  and  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  to  St.  Louis ;  on  the  east,  to 
Louisville  and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
direct,  and  two  to  New  Orleans.  With 
tlie  building  of  the  bridge,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  constructed  in  a  couple  of 
years,  Memphis  will  be  admirably  sup- 
plied with  transportation  facilities. 

As  to  its  external  appearance,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  city  has  grown  so  fast 
that  city  improvements  do  not  keep  pace 
with  its  assessable  value.  The  inability 
of  the  city  to  go  into  debt  is  a  wholesome 
provision,  but  under  this  limitation  the 
city  offices  are  shabby,  the  city  police 
quarters  and  court  would  disgrace  an  in- 
digent country  village,  and  most  of  the 
streets  are  in  bad  condition  for  Avant  of 
pavement.  There  are  fine  streets,  many 
attractive  new  residences,  and  some  fine 
old  places,  with  great  trees,  and  the  grav- 
elled pikes  running  into  the  country  are 
in  fine  condition,  and  are  favorite  drives. 
There  is  a  beautiful  country  round  about, 
with  some  hills  and  pleasant  woods. 
Looked  at  from  an  elevation,  the  town  is 
seen  to  cover  a  large  territory,  and  pre- 
sents in  the  early  green  of  spring  a  charm- 
ing appearance.  Some  five  miles  out  is 
the  Montgomery  race -track,  park,  and 
club-house — a  handsome  establishment, 
prettily  laid  out  and  planted,  already  at- 
tractive, and  sure  to  be  notable  when  the 
trees  are  grown. 

The  city  has  a  public-school  system,  a 
Board  of  Education  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  divides  its  fund  fairly  between 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children. 
But  it  needs  good  school-houses  as  much 
as  it  needs  good  pavements.  In  1887  the 
tax  of  one  and  a  half  mills  produced 
$54,000  for  carrying  on  the  schools,  and 


119,000  for  the  building  fund.  It  was 
not  enough — at  least  $75,000  were  needed. 
The  schools  were  in  debt.  There  is  a 
plan  adopted  for  a  fine  High -School 
building,  but  the  city  needs  altogether 
more  money  and  more  energy  for  the 
public  schools.  According  to  some  re- 
ports the  public  schools  have  suffered 
from  politics,  and  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were  years  ago,  but  they  are  undoubted- 
ly gaining  in  public  favor,  notwithstand- 
ing some  remaining  Bourbon  prejudice 
against  them.  The  citizens  are  making 
money  fast  enough  to  begin  to  be  liberal 
in  matters  educational,  which  are  only 
second  to  sanitary  measures  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  city.  The  new  free  Public 
Library,  which  will  be  built  and  opened 
in  a  couple  of  years,  will  do  much  for  the 
city  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  noble  gift 
of  the  late  F.  H.  Cossitt,  of  New  York, 
formerly  a  citizen  of  Memphis,  who  left 
$75,000  for  that  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  public  schools  of  Memphis 
would  be  better  (though  not  so  without 
liberal  endowment)  if  the  city  had  not 
two  exceptionally  good  ^ivate  schools 
for  young  ladies.  These  are  the  Clara 
Conway  Institute  and  the  Higby  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  taking  their  names 
from  their  principals  and  founders.  Each 
of  these  schools  has  about  350  pupils,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  mature  age  of  grad- 
uation, boys  being  admitted  until  they 
are  twelve  years  old.  Each  has  pleasant 
grounds  and  fine  buildings,  large,  airy, 
well  planned,  with  ample  room  for  all  the 
departments — literature,  science,  art,  mu- 
sic— of  the  most  advanced  education.  One 
finds  in  them  the  best  methods  of  the 
best  schools,  and  a  most  admirable  spirit. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
schools  give  distinction  to  Memphis,  and 
that  the  discipline  and  intellectual  train- 
ing the  young  ladies  receive  there  will 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  social  life 
of  the  city.  If  one  who  spent  some  de- 
lightful hours  in  the  company  of  these 
graceful  and  enthusiastic  scholars,  and 
who  would  like  heartily  to  acknowledge 
their  cordiality,  and  his  appreciation  of 
their  admirable  progress  in  general  study, 
might  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be 
that  what  the  frank,  impulsive  Southern 
girl,  with  her  inborn  talent  for  being 
agreeable  and  her  vivid  apprehension  of 
life,  needs  least  of  all  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotional,  the  rhetorical,  the  senti- 
mental side.    However  cleverly  they  are 
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done,  the  recitation  of  poems  of  senti- 
ment, of  passion,  of  love-making  and 
marriage,  above  all,  of  those  doubtful  dia- 
lect verses  in  which  a  touch  of  pseudo- 
feeling  is  supposed  to  excuse  the  slang 
of  the  street  and  the  vulgarity  of  the 
farm,  is  not  an  exercise  elevating  to  the 
taste.  I  happen  to  speak  of  it  here,  but  I 
confess  that  it  is  only  a  text  from  which 
a'  little  sermon  might  be  preached  about 
"recitations''  and  declamations  generally, 
in  these  days  of  overdone  dialect  and 
innuendoes  about  the  hypocrisy  of  old- 
fashioned  morality. 

The  city  has  a  prosperous  college  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  another  excellent 
school  for  girls  in  the  St.  Agnes  Acade- 
my, and  a  colored  industrial  school,  the 
Lemoyne,  where  the  girls  are  taught 
cooking  and  the  art  of  house -keeping, 
and  the  boys  learn  carpentering.  This 
does  not  belong  to  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about 
the  propriety  of  attaching  industrial  train- 
ing to  i^ublic  schools  generally,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  training  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  whose  children  do  not  at  present 
receive  the  needed  domestic  training  at 
home,  and  whose  education  must  con- 
tribute to  their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 
Those  educated  in  the  schools,  high  and 
low,  cannot  all  be  teachers  or  preachers, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  either  so- 
cial elevation  or  thrifty  lives  if  they  have 
neither  a  trade  nor  the  taste  to  make  neat 
and  agreeable  homes.  The  colored  race 
cannot  have  it  too  often  impressed  upon 
them  that  their  way  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  under  a  free  government  lies  in 
industry,  thrift,  and  morality.  Whatever 
reason  they  have  to  complain  of  remain- 
ing discrimination  and  prejudice,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  overcome  both,  and  that 
is  by  the  acquisition  of  property  and  in- 
telligence. In  the  history  of  the  world 
a  x^eople  were  never  elevated  otherwise. 
No  amount  of  legislation  can  do  it.  In 
Memphis — in  Southern  cities  generally — 
the  public  schools  are  impartially  admin- 
istered as  to  the  use  of  money  for  both 
races.  In  the  country  districts  they  are 
as  generally  inadequate,  both  in  quality 
and  in  the  length  of  the  school  year.  In 
the  country,  where  farming  and  domestic 
service  must  be  the  occui)ations  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  industrial  ^schools  are 
certainly  not  called  for;  but  in  the  cities 


they  are  a  necessity  of  the  present  devel- 
opment. 

Ever  since  Memphis  took  itself  in  hand 
with  a  new  kind  of  municipal  government, 
and  made  itself  a  healthful  city,  good 
fortune  of  one  kind  and  another  seems 
to  have  attended  it.  Abundant  water  it 
could  get  from  the  river  for  sewerage  pur- 
poses, but  for  other  uses  either  extensive 
filters  were  needed  or  cisterns  were  resort- 
ed to.  The  city  was  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, which  the  stranger  would  hesitate  to 
drink  or  bathe  in,  from  Wolf  River,  a 
small  stream  emptying  into  the  Mississippi 
above  the  city.  But  within  the  year  a 
most  important  discovery  has  been  made 
for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 
This  was  the  striking,  in  the  depression  of 
the  Gayoso  Bayou,  at  a  depth  of  450  feet, 
perfectly  purQ  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  62°,  in  abundance,  with  a  head  suf- 
ficient to  bring  it  in  fountains  some  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Ten  wells 
had  been  sunk,  and.  the  water  flowing  was 
estimated  at  ten  millions  of  gallons  daily, 
or  half  enough  to  supj^ly  the  city.  It  was 
expected  that,  with  more  wells  the  supply 
would  be  sufficient rf or  all  purposes,  and 
then  Memphis  will  have  drinking  water 
not  excelled  in  purity  by  that  of  any  city 
in  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  incalculable  good  fortune  should 
add  buoyancy  to  the  business,  and  even  to 
the  advance  in  the  price,  of  real  estate. 
The  city  has  widely  outgrown  its  corpo- 
rate limits,  there  is  activity  in  building 
and  improvements  in  all  the  pleasant  sub- 
urbs, and  with  the  new  pavements  which 
are  in  progress,  the  city  will  be  as  attract- 
ive as  it  is  prosperous. 

Climate  is  much  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
whole  area  of  the  alluvial  land  of  the 
Mississippi  has  the  three  requisites  for  ma- 
laria— heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  de- 
composition. The  tendency  to  this  is 
overcome,  in  a  measure,  as  the  land  is 
thoroughly  drained  and  cultivated.  Mem- 
phis has  a  mild  winter,  long  summer,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  when 
the  temperature  is  just  about  right  for  en- 
joyment'. In  the  table  of  temperature  for 
1887  I  find  that  the  mean  was  61.9°,  the 
mean  of  the  highest  by  months  was  84.9°, 
and  the  mean  lowest  was  37.4°.  The  cold- 
est month  was  January,  when  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  from  72.2°  to  4.3°, 
and  the  hottest  was  July,  when  the  range 
was  from  99°  to  67.3°.  There  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  fair,  sunny  weather.    The  rec- 
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Orel  for  1887  was:  157  days  of  clear,  132 
fair,  65  cloudy,  91  days  of  frost.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Memphis  has  a  pretty 
agreeable  climate  for  those  who  do  not 
insist  upon  a  good  deal  of  "bracing,"  and 
it  has  a  most  genial  and  hospitable  so- 
ciety. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
April  we  crossed  the  ri\^er  to  the  lower 
landing  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
Railway,  the  upper  landing  being  inac- 
cessible on  account  of  the  high  water. 
It  was  a  delicious  spring  morning,  the 
foliage,  half  unfolded,  was  in  its  first  flush 
of  green,  and  as  we  steamed  down  the 
stream  the  town  bluffs,  forty  feet  high, 
were  seen  to  have  a  noble  situation.  All 
the  opposite  country  for  forty  miles  from 
the  river  was  afloat,  and  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  swamp,  not  altogether 
unpleasing  in  its  fresh  dress  of  green. 
For  forty  miles,  to  Madison,  the  road  ran 
upon  an  embankment  just  above  the 
flood;  at  intervals  were  poor  shanties 
and  little  cultivated  patches,  but  shanties, 
corn  patches,  and  trees  all  stood  in  the 
water.  The  inhabitants,  the  majority  col- 
ored, seemed  of  the  sort  to  be  content  with 
half -amphibious  lives.  Before  we  reach- 
ed Madison  and  crossed  St.  Francis  Riv- 
er we  ran  through  a  streak  of  gravel. 
Forest  City,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  Railway,  turned  out  to  be  not 
exactly  a  city,  in  the  Eastern  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  a  considerable  collection  of 
houses,  with  a  large  hotel.  It  seemed,  so 
far  in  the  wilderness,  an  irresponsible  sort 
of  place,  and  the  crowd  at  the  station 
were  in  a  festive,  hilarious  mood.  This 
was  heightened  by  the  playing  of  a  trav- 
elling band  which  we  carried  with  us 
in  the  second-class  car,  and  which  good- 
naturedly  unlimbered  at  the  stations. 
It  consisted  of  a  colored  bass-viol,  vio- 
lin, and  guitar,  and  a  white  cornet.  On 
the  way  the  negro  population  were  in 
the  majority,  all  the  residences  were  shab- 
by shanties,  and  the  moving  public  on 
the  trains  and  about  the  stations  had  not 
profited  by  the  example  of  the  commercial 
travellers,  who  are  the  only  smartly  dress- 
ed people  one  sees  in  these  regions.  A 
young  girl  who  got  into  the  car  here  told 
me  that  she  came  from  Marian na,  a  town 
to  the  south,  on  the  Languille  River,  and 
she  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  central  x^lace. 
At  Brinkley  we  crossed  the  St.  Louis, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas  Road,  ran  through 


more  swamps  to  the  Cache  River,  after 
which  there  was  prairie  and  bottom-land, 
and  at  De  Valle's  Bluff  we  came  to  the 
White  River,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  country  is  well  watered.  After  White 
River  fliie  reaches  of  prairie-land  were  en- 
countered— in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  prairie 
and  oak  timber.  Much  of  this  prairie  had 
once  been  cultivated  to  cotton,  but  was 
now  turned  to  grazing,  and  dotted  with 
cattle.  A  place  named  Prairie  Centre  had 
been  abandoned ;  indeed,  we  passed  a  good 
many  abandoned  houses  before  we  reach- 
ed Carlisle  and  the  Galloway.  Lonoke 
is  one  of  the  villages  of  rather  mean 
appearance,  but  important  enough  to  be 
talked  about  and  visited  by  the  five  aspi- 
rants for  the  gubernatorial  nomination, 
who  were  travelling  about  together,  each 
one  trying  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  other  four  were  unworthy  the  office. 
This  is  lowland  Arkansas,  supporting  a 
few  rude  villages,  inhabited  by  negroes 
and  unambitious  whites,  and  not  a  fairly 
representative  portion  of  a  great  State. 

At  Argenta,  a  sort  of  railway  and  fac- 
tory suburb  of  the  city,  \^e  crossed  the 
muddy,  strong-flowing  x^rkansas  River 
on  a  fine  bridge,  elevated  so  as  to  strike 
high  up  on  the  bluft'  on  which  Little 
Rock  is  built.  The  rock  of  the  bluff, 
which  the  railway  pierces,  is  a  very  shaly 
slate.  The  town  lying  along  the  bluff  has 
a  very  picturesque  appearance,  in  spite  of 
its  newness  and  the  poor  color  of  its 
brick.  The  situation  is  a  noble  one,  com- 
manding a  fine  x^i'O^P^ct  of  river  and 
plain,  and  mountains  to  the  west,  rising 
from  the  bluff  on  a  series  of  gentle  hills, 
with  conspicuous  heights  further  out  for 
public  institutions  and  country  houses. 
The  city,  which  has  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  can  boast  a  number  of  hand- 
some business  streets  with  good  shops  and 
an  air  of  prosperous  trade,  with  well- 
shaded  residence  streets  of  comfortable 
houses ;  but  all  the  thoroughfares  are  bad 
for  want  of  paving.  Little  Rock  being 
forbidden  by  the  organic  law  (as  Mem- 
phis is)  to  run  in  debt  for  city  improve- 
ments. A  city  which  has  doubled  its 
population  within  eight  years,  and  been 
restrained  from  using  its  credit,  must  ex- 
j)ect  to  suffer  from  bad  streets,  but  its 
caution  about  debt  is  reassuring  to  in- 
tending settlers.  The  needed  street  im- 
provements, it  is  understood,  however, 
will  soon  be  under  way,  and  the  citizens 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
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when  they  are  made,  Little  Rock  will  be 
a  beautiful  city. 

Below  the  second  of  the  iron  bridges 
which  span  the  river  is  a  bowlder  which 
gave  the  name  of  Little  Rock  to  the 
town.  The  general  impression  is  that  it 
is  the  first  rock  on  the  river  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi;  this  is 
not  literally  true,  but  this  rock  is  the  first 
conspicuous  one,  and  has  become  historic. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  mile 
above,  is  a  bluff  several  hundred  feet 
high,  called  Big  Rock.  On  the  summit 
is  a  beautiful  park,  a  vineyard,  a  summer 
hotel,  and  pleasure-grounds — a  delightful 
resort  in  the  hot  weather.  From  the  top 
one  gains  a  fair  idea  of  Arkansas — the 
rich  delta  of  the  river,  the  mighty  stream 
itself,  the  fertile  rolling  land  and  forests, 
the  mountains  on  the  border  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  the  fair  city,  the  sightly 
prominences  about  it  dotted  with  build- 
ings— altogether  a  magnificent  and  most 
charming  view. 

There  is  a  United  States  arsenal  at  Little 
Rock ;  the  government  jDost-office  is  a  hand- 
some building,  and  among  the  twenty- 
seven  churches  there  are  some  of  pleasing 
architecture.  The  State  -  house,  which 
stands  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the  riv- 
er, is  a  relic  of  old  times,  suggesting  the 
easy-going  plantation  style.  It  is  an  in- 
describable building,  or  group  of  build- 
ings, with  classic  pillars  of  course,  and 
rambling  galleries  that  lead  to  old-fash- 
ioned, domestic-looking  State  offices.  It 
is  shabby  in  appearance,  but  has  a  certain 
interior  air  of  comfort.  The  room  of  the 
Assembly — plain,  with  windows  on  three 
sides,  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  not  so 
large  that  conversational  speaking  cannot 
be  heard  in  it — is  not  at  all  the  modern  no- 
tion of  a  legislative  chamber,  which  ought 
to  be  lofty,  magnificently  decorated,  light- 
ed from  above,  and  shut  in  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  air  and  the  outside 
world.  Arkansas,  which  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  population  and  wealth,  will  no 
doubt  vei'y  soon  want  a  new  State-house. 
Heaven  send  it  an  architect  who  will 
think  first  of  the  comfortable,  cheerful 
I'ooms,  and  second  of  imposing  outside 
display  I  He  might  spend  a  couple  of 
millions  on  a  building  which  would  as- 
tonish tlie  natives,  and  not  give  them  as 
agreeable  a  working  room  for  the  Legisla- 
ture as  this  old  chamber.  The  fashion  is 
to  put  up  an  edifice  whose  dimensions 
shall  somehow  represent  the  dignity  of 


the  State,  a  vast  structure  of  hallways 
and  staircases,  with  half-lighted  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  genius  ought  to  be  able  to 
devise  a  capitol  of  a  different  sort,  certain- 
ly one  better  adapted  to  the  Southern  cli- 
mate. A  grouj)  of  connected  buildings 
for  the  various  departments  might  be  bet- 
ter than  one  solid  parallelogram,  and  I 
have  a  fancy  that  legislators  could  be 
clearer-headed,  and  could  profit  more  by 
discussion,  if  they  sat  in  a  cheerful  cham- 
ber, not  too  large  to  be  easily  heard  in,  and 
open  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  and 
air  and  the  sight  of  tranquil  nature.  The 
present  Capitol  has  an  air  of  lazy  neglect, 
and  the  law  library  which  is  stored  in  it 
could  not  well  be  in  a  worse  condition; 
but  there  is  something  rather  pleasing 
about  the  old,  easy-going  establishment 
that  one  would  pretty  certainly  miss  in  a 
smart  new  buildfng.  Arkansas  has  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  itself  by  a  new 
departure  in  State-houses. 

In  the  city  are  several  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions, most  of  them  occupying  ample 
grounds  with  fine  sites  in  the  suburbs. 
Conspicuous  on  higji  ground  in  the  city 
is  the  Blind  Asylum,  a  very  commodious 
and  well-conducted  institution,  with  about 
80  inmates.  The  School  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
with  125  pupils,  is  under  very  able  man- 
agement. But  I  confess  that  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  gave  me  a  genuine  sur- 
prise, and  if  the  civilization  of  Arkansas 
were  to  be  judged  by  it,  it  would  take 
high  rank  among  the  States.  It  is  a  very 
fine  building,  well  constructed  and  ad- 
mirably planned,  on  a  site  connnanding 
a  noble  view,  with  eighty  acres  of  forest 
and  garden.  More  land  is  needed  to  car- 
ry out  the  superintendent's  idea  of  labor, 
and  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  patients, 
of  whom  there  are  450,  the  men  and  wo- 
men, colored  and  white,  in  separate 
wings.  The  builders  seem  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  Eastern  experience 
^and  shunned  the  Eastern  mistakes,  and 
the  result  is  an  establishment  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  conveniences, 
conducted  in  the  most  enlightened  spirit. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  large  State  asylum 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  State  peni- 
tentiary nothing  good  can  be  said.  Ar- 
kansas is  still  struggling  with  the  wretch- 
ed lease  system,  the  frigjitful  abuses  of 
which  she  is  beginning  to  appreciate. 
The  penitentiary  is  a  sort  of  depot  for 
convicts,  Avho  are  distributed  about  the 
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State  by  the  contractors.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  a  considerable  number  were 
there,  more  or  less  crippled  and  sick,  wlio 
had  been  rescued  from  barbarous  treat- 
ment in  one  of  the  mines.  A  gang-  were 
breaking  stones  in  the  yard,  a  few  were 
making  cigars,  and  the  dozen  women  in 
the  women's  ward  were  doing  laundry- 
work.  But  nothing  appeared  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  inmates. 
In  Southern  prisons  I  notice  comparative- 
ly few  of  the  "professional"  class  which 
so  largely  make  the  population  of  North- 
ern penitentiaries,  and  I  always  fancy 
that  in  the  rather  easy-going  manage- 
ment, wanting  the  cast-iron  discipline,  the 
lot  of  the  prisoners  is  not  so  hard.  Thus 
far  among  the  colored  people  not  much 
odium  attaches  to  one  of  their  race  who 
has  been  in  prison. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  State 
is  slowly  improving,  hampered  by  want 
of  constitutional  power  to  raise  money  for 
the  schools.  By  the  constitution.  State 
taxes  are  limited  to  one  per  cent. ;  coun- 
ty taxes  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  with 
an  addition  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
to  pay  debts  existing  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1874;  city  taxes  the 
same  as  county;  in  addition,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  the  Assembly 
may  lay  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  and  an  annual  per  capita  tax  of  one 
dollar  on  every  male  inhabitant  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  it  may  also 
authorize  each  school  district  to  raise  for 
itself,  by  vote  of  its  electors,  a  tax  for 
school  purposes  not  to  exceed  five  mills 
on  the  dollar.  The  towns  generally  vote 
this  additional  tax,  but  in  most  of  the 
country  districts  schools  are  not  main- 
tained for  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year.  The  population  of  the  State  is  about 
1,000,000,  in  an  area  of  53,045  square  miles. 
The  scholastic  population  enrolled  has  in- 
creased steadily  for  several  years,  and  in 
1886  was  164,757,  of  which  122,296  were 
white  and  42,461  were  colored.  The  to- 
tal population  of  school  age  (including 
the  enrolled)  was  358,006,  of  which  266,188 
were  white  and  91,818  colored.  The 
school  fund  available  for  that  year  was 
$1,327,710.  The  increased  revenue  and 
enrolment  are  encouraging,  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  schools  of  the  State  (sparse- 
ly settled  as  it  is)  cannot  be  what  they 
should  be  without  more  money  to  build 
decent  school-houses,  employ  comjietent 


teachers,  and  have  longer  sessions.  Lit- 
tle Rock  has  fourteen  school-houses,  only 
one  or  two  of  which  are  commendable. 
The  High-School,  with  50  pupils  and  2 
teachers,  is  held  in  a  district  building. 
The  colored  people  have  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  schools,  with  teachers  of  their  own 
race.  Little  Rock  is  abundantly  able  to 
tax  itself  for  better  schools,  as  it  is  for  bet- 
ter pavements.  In  all  the  schools  most 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  mathematics, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  proficient  colored 
children  under  twelve  are  in  figures. 

The  most  important  school  in  the  State, 
which  I  did  not  see,  is  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity at  Fayette ville,  w^hich  received  the 
Congressional  land  grant  and  is  a  State 
beneficiary;  its  property,  including  en- 
dowments and  the  university  farm,  is 
reckoned  at  $300,000.  The  general  inten- 
tion is  to  give  a  practical  industrial 
education.  The  collegiate  department,  a 
course  of  three  years,  has  77  pupils;  in 
the  preparatory  department  are  about  200 ; 
but  the  catalogue,  including  sj^ecial  stu- 
dents in  art  and  music,  medical  de- 
partment at  Little  Rock  of  60,  and  the 
Normal  School  at  Pine  Bluff  of  215,  foots 
up  about  600  students.  The  university  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  the  State  most  at- 
tractive in  its  scenery  and  most  healthful, 
and  offers  a  chance  for  every  sort  of  men- 
tal and  manual  training. 

The  most  widely  famous  place  in  the 
State  is  the  Hot  Springs.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  it  when  it  was  in  a  state  of 
nature;  I  should  like  to  see  it  when  it 
gets  the  civilization  of  a  European  bath 
place.  It  has  been  a  popular  and  even 
crow^ded  resort  for  several  years,  and  the 
medical  treatment  ivhich  can  be  given 
there  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
waters  is  so  nearly  a  specific  for  certain 
serious  diseases,  and  going  there  is  so 
much  a  necessity  for  many  invalids,  that 
access  to  it  ought  by  this  time  to  be  easy. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Little  Rock,  but  to  reach  it  the 
traveller  must  leave  the  Iron  Mountain 
Road  at  Malvern  for  a  ride  over  a  branch 
line  of  some  twenty  miles.  Unfortunate- 
ly this  is  a  narrow-gauge  road,  and  how- 
ever ill  a  x^erson  may  be,  a  change  of  cars 
must  be  made  at  Malvern.  This  is  a  se- 
rious annoyance,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  main  railways  and  the  hotel  and  bath 
keepers  have  not  united  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  narrow-gauge 
road. 
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The  valley  of  the  Springs  is  over  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  the  country- 
is  rough  and  broken ;  the  hills,  clad  with 
small  pines  and  hard-wood,  which  rise  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  to  the  height  of 
two  to  three  hundred  feet,  make  an  agree- 
able impression  of  greenness,  and  the 
place  is  capable,  by  reason  of  its  irregu- 
larity, of  becoming  beautiful  as  well  as 
picturesque.  It  is  still  in  the  cheap  cot- 
tage and  raw  brick  stage.  The  situation 
suggests  Carlsbad,  which  is  also  jammed 
into  a  narrow  valley.  The  Hot  Springs 
Mountain — that  is,  the  mountain  from  the 
side  of  which  all  the  hot  springs  (about 
seventy)  flow — is  a  government  reserva- 
tion. Nothing  is  permitted  to  be  built 
on  it  except  the  government  hospital  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  public  bath- 
houses along  the  foot,  and  one  hotel, 
which  holds  over  on  the  reserved  land. 
The  government  has  enclosed  and  piped 
the  springs,  built  a  couple  of  cement  res- 
ervoirs, and  lets  the  bath  privileges  to 
private  parties  at  thirty  dollars  a  tub,  the 
number  of  tubs  being  limited.  The  rent 
money  the  government  is  supposed  to 
devote  to  the  improvement  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  has  now  a  private  lookout 
tower  on  the  summit,  from  which  a  most 
extensive  view  is  had  over  the  well-wood- 
ed State,  and  it  can  be  made  a  lovely 
park.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
about  favoritism  in  letting  the  bath  privi- 
leges, and  the  words  "ring"  and  "  syndi- 
cate" are  constantly  heard.  Before  im- 
provements were  made  the  hot  water  dis- 
charged into  a  creek  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  This  creek  is  now  arched  over  and 
become  a  street,  with  tlie  bath-houses  on 
one  side  and  shops  and  shanties  on  the 
other.  Difficulty  about  obtaining  a  good 
title  to  land  has  until  recently  stood  in 
the  way  of  permanent  improvements. 
All  claims  have  now  been  adjudicated 
upon,  the  government  is  prepared  to  give 
a  perfect  title  to  all  its  own  land,  except 
the  mountain,  forever  reserved,  and  pur- 
chasers can  be  sure  of  peaceful  occupa- 
tion. 

Opposite  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain 
rises  the  long  sharp  ridge  of  West  Moun- 
tain, from  which  the  government  does  not 
permit  the  foliage  to  be  stripped.  The 
city  runs  around  and  back  of  this  moun- 
tain, follows  the  winding  valley  to  the 
north,  climbs  up  all  the  irregular  ridges 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  spreads  itself 
over  the  valley  on  the  south,  near  the 


Ouachita  River.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  10,000  residents  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing town.  Houses  stick  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  perch  on  terraces,  nestle  in  the 
ravines.  Nothing  is  regular,  nothing  is 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  all 
interesting,  and  promising  of  something 
pleasing  and  picturesque  in  the  future. 
All  the  springs,  except  one,  on  Hot 
Springs  Mountain  are  hot,  with  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  93°  to  157°  Fah- 
renheit; there  are  x^lenty  of  springs  in 
and  among  the  other  hills,  but  they  are 
all  cold.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
quantity  of  hot  water,  much  of  which 
runs  to  waste,  would  supply  about  19,000 
persons  daily  with  25  gallons  each.  The 
water  is  perfectly  clear,  has  no  odor, 
and  is  very  agreeable  for  bathing.  That 
remarkable  cures  are  i)erformed  here  the 
evidence  does  not  permit  one  to  doubt, 
nor  can  one  question  the  wonderfully  re- 
juvenating effect  upon  the  system  of  a 
course  of  its  waters. 

It  is  necessary  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  value  of  the  springs  to  invalids  and 
to  all  visitors  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  such  regulation^as  those  that  govern 
Carlsbad  and  Marienbad  in  Bohemia.  The 
success  of  those  great  "cures"  depends 
largely  upon  the  regimen  enforced  there, 
the  impossibility  of  indulging  in  an  im- 
proper diet,  and  the  prevailing  regularity 
of  habits  as  to  diet,  sleep,  and  exercise. 
There  is  need  at  Hot  Springs  for  more 
hotel  accommodation  of  the  sort  that  will 
make  comfortable  invalids  accustomed  to 
luxury  at  home,  and  at  least  one  new  and 
very  large  hotel  is  promised  soon  to  sup- 
ply this  demand;  but  what  Hot  Springs 
needs  is  the  comforts  of  life,  and  not  means 
of  indulgence  at  table  or  otherwise.  Per- 
haps it  is  impossible  for  the  American 
public,  even  the  sick  part  of  it,  to  submit 
itself  to  discipline,  but  we  never  \vill  have 
the  full  benefit  of  our  many  curative 
springs  until  it  consents  to  do  so.  Pa- 
tients, no  doubt,  try  to  follow  the  varying 
regimen  imposed  by  different  doctors,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  do  so  amid  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  go-as-you-please  bath  place,  A 
general  regimen  of  diet  applicable  to  all 
visitors  is  the  only  safe  rule.  Under  such 
enlightened  rules  as  prevail  at  Marienbad, 
and  with  the  opportunity  for  mild  enter- 
tainment in  pretty  shops^  agreeable  walks 
and  drives,  with  music  and  the  hundred 
devices  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 
Hot  Springs  Avould  become  one  of  the 
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most  important  sanitary  resorts  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  in  a  very  crude  state; 
but  it  Las  the  water,  the  climate,  the  hills 
and  woods;  good  saddle-horses  are  to  be 
had,  and  it  is  an  interesting  country  to 
ride  over;  those  who  frequent  the  place 
are  attached  to  it;  and  time  and  taste  and 
money  will,  no  doubt,  transform  it  into 
a  place  of  beauty. 

Arkansas  surprised  the  world  by  the 
exhibition  it  made  of  itself  at  New  Or- 
leans, not  only  for  its  natural  resources, 
but  for  the  range  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
ductions. That  it  is  second  to  no  other 
State  in  its  adaptability  to  cotton  raising 
was  known ;  that  it  had  magnificent  forests 
and  large  coal  fields  and  valuable  miner- 
als in  its  mountains  was  known;  but  that 
it  raised  fruit  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
Southwest,  and  quite  equal  to  any  in  the 
North,  was  a  revelation.  The  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  State,  where  some  of  the 
hills  rise  to  the  altitude  of  2500  feet,  gives 
as  good  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  as  are 
'  raised  in  any  portion  of  the  Union ;  in- 
deed, this  fruit  has  taken  the  first  prize  in 
exhibitions  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas. 
It  is  as  remarkable  for  flavor  and  firmness 
as  it  is  for  size  and  beauty.  This  region 
is  also  a  good  vineyard  country.  The 
State  boasts  more  miles  of  navigable  wa- 
ters than  any  other,  it  has  variety  of  soil 
and  of  surface  to  fit  it  for  every  crop  in  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  it  has  a  very  good 
climate.  The  range  of  northern  moun- 
tains protects  it  from  "northers,"  and  its 
elevated  portions  have  cold  enough  for 
a  tonic.  Of  course  the  low  and  swampy 
lands  are  subject  to  malaria.  The  State 
has  just  begun  to  appreciate  itself,  and 
has  organized  efforts  to  promote  immigra- 
tion. It  has  employed  a  competent  State 
geologist,  who  is  doing  excellent  service. 
The  United  States  has  still  a  large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  land  in  the  State  open  to 
settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws.  The  State  itself  has  over 
2,000,000  acres  of  land,  forfeited  and  grant- 
ed to  it  in  various  ways ;  of  this,  the  land 
forfeited  for  taxes  will  be  given  to  actual 
settlers  in  tracts  of  160  acres  to  each  per- 
son, and  the  rest  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  price.  I  cannot  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails, but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that 
the  immigration  committee  make  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  showing  for  settlers  who 
wish  to  engage  in  farming,  fruit  raising, 
mining,  or  lumbering.  The  constitution 
of  the  State  is  very  democratic,  the  statute 


laws  are  stringent  in  morality,  the  limita- 
tions upon  town  and  city  indebtedness  are 
severe,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  very  low, 
and  the  State  debt  is  small.  The  State, 
in  short,  is  in  a  good  condition  for  a  vig- 
orous development  of  its  resources. 

There  is  a  x^opular  notion  that  Arkan- 
sas is  a  "bowie-knife"  State,  a  lawless 
and  an  ignorant  State.  I  shared  this  be- 
fore I  went  there.  I  cannot  disprove  the 
ignorance  of  the  country  districts.  As  I 
said,  more  money  is  needed  to  make  the 
public-school  system  effective.  But  in 
its  general  aspect  the  State  is  as  orderly 
and  moral  as  any.  The  laws  against  car- 
rying concealed  weapons  are  strict,  and 
are  enforced.  It  is  a  fairly  temperate 
State.  Under  the  high  license  and  local 
option  laws,  prohibition  prevails  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  State,  and  the  popular  vote 
is  strictly  enforced.  In  forty-eight  of  the 
seventy-five  counties  no  license  is  granted, 
in  other  counties  only  a  single  town  votes 
license,  and  in  many  of  the  remaining 
counties  many  towns  refuse  it.  In  five 
counties  only  is  liquor  perfectly  free.  A 
special  law  prohibits  liquor  selling  within 
five  miles  of  a  college ;  within  three  miles 
of  a  church  or  school,  a  majority  of  the 
adult  inhabitants  can  prohibit  it.  With 
regard  to  liquor  selling,  woman  suffrage 
practically  exists.  The  law  says  that  on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation in  any  district  the  county  judge 
must  refuse  license.  The  w^omen,  there- 
fore, without  going  into  politics,  sign  the 
petitions  and  create  prohibition. 

The  street-cars  and  i^ailways  make  no 
discrimination  as  to  color  of  passengers. 
Everywhere  I  went  I  noticed  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  races  was  friend- 
ly. There  is  much  good  land  on  the  rail- 
way between  Little  Rock  and  Arkansas 
City,  heavily  timbered,  especially  with 
the  clean -holed,  stately  gum-trees.  At 
Pine  Bluff,  which  has  a  po^Dulation  of 
5000,  there  is  a  good  colored  Normal 
School,  and  the  town  has  many  prosper- 
ous negroes,  who  support  a  race-track  of 
their  own,  and  keep  up  a  county  fair.  I 
was  told  that  the  most  enterprising  man 
in  the  place,  the  largest  street-railway 
ow^ner,  is  black  as  a  coal.  Further  down 
the  road  the  country  is  not  so  good,  the 
houses  are  mostly  poor  shanties,  and  the 
population,  largely  colored,  appears  to  be 
of  a  shiftless  character.  Arkansas  City 
itself,  low-lying  on  the  Mississippi,  has  a 
bad  reputation. 
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Little  Rock,  already  a  railway  centre 
of  importance,  is  prosperous  and  rapidly 
improving-.  It  lias  the  settled,  temperate, 
orderly  society  of  an  Eastern  town,  but 
democratic  in  its  habits,  and  with  a  cord- 
ial hospitality  which  is  more  provincial 
than  fashionable.  I  heard  there  a  good 
chamber  concert  of  stringed  instruments, 
one  of  a  series  which  had  been  kept  up 
by  subscription  all  winter,  and  would 
continue  the  coming  winter.  The  per- 
formers Avere  young  Bohemians.  The 
gentleman  at  whose  pleasant,  old-fash- 
ioned house  I  was  entertained,  a  leading 


lawyer  and  jurist  in  the  Southwest;  was 
a  good  linguist,  had  travelled  in  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe,  had  on  his 
table  the  current  literature  of  France, 
England,  Germany,^  and  America,  a  daily 
Paris  newspaper,  one  New  York  journal 
(to  give  its  name  might  impugn  his  good 
taste  in  the  judgment  of  every  other  New 
York  journal),  and  a  very  large  and  well- 
selected  library,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
French,  and  nearly  half  of  the  remainder 
German.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
things  I  found  in  Arkansas  which  I  did 
not  expect  to  find. 


THE  MASTER  AND  THE  REAPERS. 

BY  ZOE  DANA  UNDERHILL. 

rpHE  master  called  to  bis  reapers: 
X  "Make  scythe  and  sickle  keen, 
And  bring  me  the  grain  from  the  uplands, 

And  the  grass  from  the  meadows  green; 
And  from  off  of  the  mist-clad  marshes, 

Where  the  salt  waves  fret  and  foam, 
Ye  shall  gather  the  rustling  sedges 

To  furnish  the  harvest-home."  . 

Then  the  laborers  cried:  "O  master, 

We  will  bring  thee  the  yellow  grain 
That  waves  on  the  windy  hill-side, 

And  the  tender  grass  from  the  plain; 
But  that  which  springs  on  the  marshes 

Is  dry  and  harsh  and  thin, 
Unlike  the  sweet  field  grasses, 

So  we  will  not  gather  it  in." 

But  the  master  said:  "O  foolish! 

For  many  a  weary  day. 
Through  storm  and  drought,  ye  have  labored 

For  the  grain  and  the  fragrant  hay. 
The  generous  earth  is  fruitful, 

And  breezes  of  summer  blow 
Where  these,  in  the  sun  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 

Have  ripened  soft  and  &low, 

"But  out  on  the  wide  bleak  marsh-land 

Hath  never  a  plough  been  set, 
And  witli  rapine  and  rage  of  hungry  waves 

The  shivering  soil  is  wet. 
There  flower  the  pale  green  sedges, 

And  the  tides  that  ebb  and  flow. 
And  the  biting  breath  of  the  sea-wind, 

Are  the  only  care  they  know'. 

"They  have  drunken  of  bitter  waters, 

Their  food  hath  been  sharp  sea-sand, 
And  yet  they  have  yielded  a  harvest 

Unto  the  mast(!r's  hand. 
So  shall  ye  all,  0  reapers. 

Honor  them  now  the  more, 
And  garner  in  gladness,  with  songs  of  praise, 

I'lie  grass  from  the  desolate  shore." 


I, — German  Tapestry  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. — Scene  from  the  Canticles. 
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"And  lie  made  a  hanf^ing  for  the  tabernacle  door  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  of  needle- work." — Exodus,  xxxvi.  37. 

"With  cherubim  of  cunning  work  slialt  thou  make  them." — Exodus,  xxvi.  1. 


PAINTING  in  textile  fabrics,  or  the  art 
of  producing  figures  by  the  loom,  is 
almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  painting 
on  a  wall  or  panel.  The  art  existed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  many  thousands  of 
years  before  our  era.  In  Eastern  Asia  and 
in  Greece  we  meet  with  it  simultaneously 
with  the  first  signs  of  a  general  civiliza- 
tion. In  those  different  regions  the  dec- 
orative roll  of  tapestry  asserts  itself  at  a 
very  early  period.  To  nomadic  tribes  it 
furnished  the  principal  element  of  orna- 
mentation of  their  tents.  Dwellers  in 
towns  made  use  of  them  to  complete  the 
arrangement  or  to  heighten  the  splendor 
of  their  temples  or  their  palaces.  Semper 
says  that  in  primitive  architecture  the 
most  important  part,  the  generating  ele- 
ment, belongs  to  stuffs.  According  to 
him,  drapery  is  the  principle  which  domi- 
nates the  art  of  building,  and  which  pre- 
sides over  its  development,  each  new 
material  of  textile  art  giving  birth  to 
form  and  color,  sources  of  perpetual  mod- 
ification, and  that  one  has  but  to  examine 
the  plan  of  an  ancient  house  to  discover 
that  it  was  only  inhabitable  thanks  to 
the  hangings,  which  in  the  absence  of 
walls  served  as  the  necessary  divisions, 
and  also  as  protection  against  heat  and 
cold. 

The  loom  is  one  of  the  oldest  inven- 
tions. Those  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, pictures  of  which  are  painted  and 
sculptured  upon  some  of  their  monu- 
ments, are  of  similar  form  to  those  of 
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the  Hindoo  and  Chinese,  and  the  form 
was  not  very  essentially  varied  in  the 
looms  used  by  Western  nations  in  their 
development  toward  modern^  civilization 
for  several  thousands  of  years.  In  Egypt 
weaving  was  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry, cotton  and  flax  being  indigenous; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  silk  was  used. 
Stuffs  were  Avoven  in  large  manufactories 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  priests, 
who  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  cloths 
used  for  sacred  purposes,  especially  for 
the  mummies.  The  stuffs  were  generally 
dyed  in  the  avooI,  and  many  of  them  em- 
broidered wdth  threads  of  gold  and  silver 
wire.  Some  of  them  are  striped,  others 
stained  or  flowered,  and  the  colors  of  all 
exhibit  those  dazzling  hues  of  the  East 
which  we  are  unable  to  rival  in  Europe. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with 
needle- work  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians;  the  interweav- 
ing of  gold,  by  King  Attalus;  the  inter- 
weaving of  different  colors,  by  the  Baby- 
lonians; the  raising  of  several  threads 
at  once,  by  the  people  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  which  produced  a  cloth  similar  to 
the  Babylonian,  called  polymita, wrought, 
as  weavers  say, with  a  many-leaved  comb. 
The  art  of  mixing  silver  in  cloth  was  not 
invented  till  the  time  of  the  Greek  emper- 
ors. Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  the 
chief  employment  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  women,  hence  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  the  poets.  Hector,  when 
he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with 
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111. — Christ  washing  the  Apostles'  Feet. — A  Sixteenth  Century  Tapestry. 


terror,  sends  her  for  consolation  to  the 
loom  and  the  distaff  (Iliad,  vi.). 

Herod  besieged  Jerusalem  and  took  it 
in  37  B.C.;  he  restored  the  Temple  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale  than  Solomon's, 
and  hung  it  with  Babylonian  tapestries. 
We  read,  too,  that  Nero  spent  £32,281  for 
hangings  and  furniture  of  Babylonian 
tapestries  for  his  dining-room  alone.  The 
tapestries  Rome  possessed  at  that  time 
were  imported.  Rome  ruled  the  world, 
and  her  soldiers  brought  back  with  them 
spoils  from  every  country.  The  works 
of  the  Grecian  artists  became  the  first  ob- 
ject of  proconsular  rapacity,  and  the  as- 
tonishing number  which  Verres  had  ac- 
quired during  his  government  of  Sicily 
formed  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  who  asserted 
that  throughout  that  whole  province  of 
Sicily,  so  distinguished  by  the  taste  and 


riches  of  its  inhabitants,  there  was  not  a 
single  statue  or  figure,  either  of  bronze, 
marble,  or  ivory,  not  a  picture  or  piece 
of  tapestry,  that  Verres  had  not  appro- 
priated and  brought  back  to  Rome  with 
him. 

In  those  days  tapestries  were  not  only 
used  for  the  interior  decoration  of  pal- 
aces, temples,  and  villas,  but  they  were 
used  also  to  convert  public  highways  and 
squares  into  the  guise  of  galleries  or  rooms 
to  add  splendor  during  the  solemnity  of 
a  civic  or  religious  festival,  to  which  they 
lent  themselves  in  a  marvellous  manner. 
Such,  however,  was  the  devastation  which 
took  place  in  Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  age  of  superstition  and  barbarian 
invasion,  that  of  the  innumerable  works 
of  art  collected  by  the  Roman  conquer- 
ors, scarcely  a  specimen  was  to  be  found 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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There  is  not  a  vestige, perhaps, to  be  dis- 
covered in  Europe  for  several  generations 
of  any  considerable  manufacture:  I  mean 
of  fabricating  articles  of  common  utility 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  necessities 
of  an  adjacent  district  required.  Rich 
men  kept  domestic  artisans  among  their 
servants;  even  kings  in  the  ninth  century 
had  their  clothes  made  by  the  women 


upon  their  farms;  but  there  was  ho  ex- 
tended traffic.  The  insecurity  of  movable 
wealth,  and  difficulty  of  accumulating  it, 
the  Ignorance  of  mutual  wants,  the  peril 
of  robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and 
the  certainty  of  extortion,  are  sufficient 
explanation  why  manufactures  did  not 
flourish;  and  before  any  manufactures 
were  established  in  Europe,  her  commer- 


IV. — A  JJoMK  Intkkiou  ok  the  SevknteexNtii  Cemury. 
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cial  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Asia  must 
have  been  very  trifling,  because,  whatever 
inclination  she  might  feel  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  those  genial  regions,  she  want- 
ed the  means  of  obtaining  them.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  rest  the  mis- 
erable conditions  of  Oriental  commerce 
upon  the  Saracen  conquest,  because  the 
poverty  of  Europe  is  an  adequate  cause, 
and  in  fact  what  little  traffic  remained 
was  carried  on  with  no  material  incon- 
venience through  the  chaimel  of  Constan- 
tinople; but  imports  from  the  East  begin- 
ning to  fail,  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  western  Europe  began  to 
consider  their  local  resources  and  to  de- 
velop them. 

We  read  that  the  art  of  weaving  tapes- 
try was  introduced  into  France  about  the 
ninth  century,  but  it  was  not  generally 
introduced  into  Europe  until  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  manufacture  were  originally  called 
sarazins  and  sarazinois,  indicating  the 
origin  of  the  art  as  derived  from  the  Sara- 
cens. But  the  fabrication  of  tapestry  with 
the  needle  had  always  been  a  favorite  oc- 
cupation for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  famous  Bayeux  tapestry  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court;  it  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  pic- 
torial needle-work, representing  the  events 
connected  with  the  conquest  of  England. 
It  is  worked  like  a  sampler,  in  woollen 
thread  of  different  colors. 

It  is  only  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  sur- 
named  the  Wise — for  he  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  French  kings  in  promoting 
all  kinds  of  industries — that  we  can  follow 
the  developments  of  the  art.  The  tapes- 
tries of  Arras  were  so  famous  about  that 
time  that  the  name  generally  given  to 
this  species  of  hangings  {arras,  French; 
arazzo,  Italian)  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  At  Bruges 
in  1430  Philip  the  Good  instituted  the  or- 
der of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  honor  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the 
town.  Bruges  had  then  a  large  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  globe,  while  its  man- 
ufactures, especially  in  tapestry,  excelled 
all  others.  It  is  supposed  that  Flemish 
workmen  went  to  Constantinople-  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  art  of  weaving  tapestry, 
for  they  were  at  that  time  superior  to  all 
other  workmen,  and  were  sought  for  all 
over  Europe.    The  famous  Gobelin  estab- 


lishment in  Paris  derives  its  name  from 
the  brothers  Jehan  and  Gilles  Gobelin, 
who  came  from  Holland  about  1470,  and 
erected  a  building  in  the  Faubourg  St.- 
Marcel,  upon  the  Bievre,  as  they  believed 
that  the  water  of  the  little  stream  possess- 
ed qualities  advantageous  to  their  art. 
Louis  XIV.  purchased  it  in  1667,  and  ever 
since  it  has  belonged  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  tapestries  made  in  Italy  were 
manufactured  at  Mantua,  in  1419,  by  Flem- 
ish workmen,  but  it  was  not  until  1545  that 
Cosmo  I.  de'  Medici  created  an  establish- 
ment in  Florence.  Cosmo  I.  turned  his 
especial  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  arts  and  industries,  and  wished  the 
Florentine  factory  to  surpass  all  others. 
The  founders  of  the  factory  were-Nicolo 
Karches  and  Giovanni  vander  Roost,  wiio 
were  already  celebrated  by  their  works  in 
the  factory  at  Ferrara.  They  were  tempt- 
ed to  Florence  by  the  princely  off'er  of  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo.  They  bound  them- 
selves to  teach  the  secrets  of  their  art  in 
all  its  branches  to  a  stated  nuiaber  of  Flor- 
entines, in  return  for  which,  commodious 
quarters  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
a  sum  of  600  gold  scudi  yearly.  The  work 
that  was  done  for  the  house  of  Medici  was 
paid  apart.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to 
execute  private  commissions,  but  were 
obliged  to  keep  24  tapestries  in  hand  as 
examples  and  instruction  for  the  students. 

This  new  Gallery  of  Tapestry  in  Flor- 
ence was  opened  in  February,  1884,  and 
is  the  first  and  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  Italy  ;  it  contains  specimens  of  the 
different  developments  of  tapestry,  and 
represents  in  a  special  manner  its  history 
in  Tuscany.  There  are  about  124  pieces 
of  tapestry,  made  from  designs  of  cele- 
brated artists,  and  woven  by  foreign  and 
domestic  workmen. 

This  wealth  of  tapestries  was  scattered 
about  in  the  palaces  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Siena,  and  in  the  grand-ducal  villas, 
until  brought  together  by  the  care  of  Bar- 
on Ricasoli,  who  had  them  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  the  gallery  that  unites  the  Uffizi 
and  Pitti  palaces,  where  they  remained 
from  1865  to  1882;  then  the  collection  was 
removed  to  its  present  abode,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Palazzo  della  Crocetta 
(the  Egyptian  Museum  is  on  the  first 
floor),  and  a  quantity  of  forgotten  tapes- 
tries were  brought  to  light  from  the  store- 
rooms of  the  Uffizi,  and  now  the  whole 
collection  is  carefully  and  systematically 
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VI. — The  Fall  of  Phaeton. — An  Italian  Tapestry  op  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


arranged;  it  forms  an  almost  complete 
history  of  Tuscan  tapestry,  besides  con- 
taining* some  beautiful  specimens  of  Gobe- 
lins and  German  and  Flemish  work. 

There  is  no  specimen  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  engravings  Nos. 
I.  and  Vll.  illustrate  two  of  a  series  of 
very  interesting  German  works  of  that 
date,  representing  scenes  from  the  Can- 
ticles of  Solomon.    The  colors  are  still 


rich  and  beautiful,  deep  in  tone,  and  in 
the  days  when  those  tapestries  were  made 
each  different  material  employed  had  its 
particular  signification.  Colors  were  sym- 
bolical, white  representing  purity  of  mor- 
als; red,  charity;  green,  contemplation; 
black,  mortification  of  the  flesh ;  livid  col- 
ors (les  lividce),  tribulation.  Guillaume 
Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  in  his  treatise 
upon  tapestry,  written  at  the  end  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  defined  with  accurate 
precision  all  their  details. 

No.  II.  is  a  Flemish  tapestry  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  depicting*  Henry  II.  and 
Catlierine  de  Medicis,  with  the  ladies  of 
their  court,  witnessing  games  given  in  their 
honor.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  are  won- 
derful. It  also  forms  one  of  a  series  of 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  tapestries, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  industry  did  not  flourish  in 
Florence,  for  the  Grand-duke  Ferdinand 
I.  divided  his  patronage,  being  more  in- 
terested in  mosaic  work,  in  pietra  dura, 
tlian  in  tapestries,  and  it  was  not  until 
Ferdinand  II.  came  to  the  throne,  and  in- 
duced Pietro  Fevere  to  leave  a  high  posi- 
tion in  Paris,  that  the  factory  began  to 
flourish  again.  Very  little  seventeenth 
century  work  is  interesting  or  worth 
dwelling  upon. 

No.  III.  is  a  hanging  executed  at  the 
Floi^ntine  factory  by  Papini  between 
1591  and  1609,  from  a  cartoon  of  Alessan- 
dro  Allori — Christ  washing  the  Apostles' 


Feet — one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  tapestries  of  the  collection :  ex- 
quisite in  design:  every  detail  of  the  in- 
tricate border  is  worthy  of  study. 

No.  IV.  is  a  tapestry  hanging  executed 
by  Fevere  about  1640,  representing  an  in- 
terior in  winter.  It  is  interesting  as  de- 
picting a  home  scene  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

No.  V.  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  Gobe- 
lins of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Bronconi  was  at  the  head  of  the  Flor- 
ence works.  Under  him  were  the  celebra- 
ted workmen  Bernini  and  Demigott,  to 
whom  are  due  the  beautiful  tapestries  of 
the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe.  The  Fall 
of  Phaeton  (No.  VI.)  and  the  Rape  of  Pros- 
erpine each  took  Bernini  and  his  workmen 
two  years  of  constant  work;  and  they  are 
the  last  specimens  of  the  Florentine  fac- 
tory, as  in  the  year  1787  Gian  Gastine  de' 
Medici  died,  and  it  was  decided  to  close 
the  factory.  Instituted  and  supported  in 
Tuscany  by  the  Medici,  it  lived  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  that  illustrious  and  munifi- 
cent family. 


VII. — German  Tapestry  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. — Scene  from  the  Canticles. 


THE  BELFRY  CHIMES 

BY  JOHN  MUIR. 

HARK  !  a  merry  peal  we're  ringing, 
With  joyous  clash  we  cleave  the  air, 
God's  peace  and^  blessing  gayly  flinging 

O'er  a  happy  bridal  pair. 
Slowly  down  the  aisle  they're  passing, 

Proudly  'ueath  the  archway  gay. 
Far  above  sweet  music's  crashing — 

Heed  the  warning  now  we  say. 
Time  for  sorrow,  time  for  song — 

Comes  and  goes  the  fleeting  breath; 
Time  for  sorrow,  time  for  song — 
Life  to-day,  to  morrow  death. 


Now  changed  our  note,  so  soft  and  low. 

As  they  turn  the  burial  sod, 
And  bowed  the  mourners  weeping  go, 

For  a  soul  returned  to  God. 
With  mutHed  sob  we  clang  so  slowly. 

As  round  the  grave  they  kneel  and  pray, 
And  mingled  with  those  words  so  lioly. 

Sad  our  warning  still  we  say. 
Time  for  sorrow,  time  for  song — 

Comes  and  goes  the  fleeting  breath; 
Time  for  sorrow,  time  for  song — 
Life  to-day,  to-morrow  death. 


ANNIE  KILBURN  * 


BY   WILLIAM  D 

XIII. 

IN  tlie  process  of  that  expansion  from  a 
New  England  village  to  an  American 
town  of  wlii<cli  Putney  spoke,  Hatboro' 
had  suffered  one  kind  of  deterioration 
which  Annie  could  not  help  noticing. 
She  remembered  a  distinctly  intellectual 
life,  which  might  still  exist  in  its  ele- 
ments, but  which  certainly  no  longer  had 
as  definite  expression.  There  used  to  be 
houses  in  which  people,  maiden  aunts 
and  hale  grandmothers,  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  literature,  and  read  the  new 
books  and  discussed  them,  some  time  af- 
ter they  had  ceased  to  be  new  in  the  pub- 
lishing centres,  but  whilst  they  were  still 
not  old.  But  now  the  grandmothers  had 
died  out,  and  the  maiden  aunts  had  faded 
in,  and  she  could  not  find  just  such  houses 
anywhere  in  Hatboro'.  The  decay  of  the 
Unitarians  as  a  sect  perhaps  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  literary  lapse  of  the 
place:  their  highly  intellectualized  belief 
had  fav^ored  taste  in  a  direction  where  the 
more  ritualistic  and  emotional  religions 
did  not  promote  it:  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  no  longer  the  leading  people. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  just 
who  these  leading  people  were.  The  old 
political  and  juristic  pre-eminence  v/hich 
the  lawyers  had  once  enjoyed  was  a 
tradition;  tlie  learned  professions  yield- 
ed in  distinction  to  the  growing  wealth 
and  plutocratic  influence  of  tbe  prosper- 
ous manufacturers;  the  situation  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Marvin  of  the  shoe  interest  and  Mr, 
Wilmington  now  filled  the  place  once 
held  by  Judge  Kilburn  and  Squire  Put- 
ney. Tlie  social  life  in  private  houses 
had  undoubtedly  shrunk;  but  it  had  ex- 
panded in  the  direction  of  church  socia- 
bles, and  it  had  become  much  more  ec- 
clesiastical in  every  wa^^,  without  becom- 
ing more  religious.  As  formerlv,  some 
people  were  acceptable,  and  some  were 
not;  but  it  was,  as  everywhere  else,  more 
a  question  of  money;  there  was  an  aris- 
tocracy and  a  commonalty,  but  there  was 
a  confusion  and  a  more  ready  converti- 
bility in  the  materials  of  each. 

The  social  authority  of  such  a  person 
as  Mrs.  Gerrish  was  not  the  only  change 
that  bewildered  Annie,  and  the  effort  to 
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extend  her  relations  with  tlie  village  peo- 
ple was  one  from  which  she  shrank  till 
her  consciousness  had  more  perfectly  ad- 
justed itsel  f  to  the  new  conditions.  Mean- 
while Dr.  Morrell  came  to  call  the  night 
after  their  tea  at  the  Putney s\  and  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  coming  several  nights 
in  the  week,  and  staying  late.  Some- 
times he  was  sent  for  at  her  house  by  sick 
people,  and  he  must  have  left  word  at  his 
office  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

He  had  spent  x^art  of  his  student  life  in 
Europe,  and  he  looked  back  to  his  travel 
there  with  a  fondness  that  the  Old  World 
inspires  less  and  less  in  Americans.  Aj)- 
parently  he  found  it  droll  that  a  woman 
of  her  acquaintance  with  a  larger  life 
should  be  willing  to  live  in  Hatboro'  at 
all,  and  he  seemed  incredulous  about  her 
staying  after  summer  was  over.  She  felt 
that  she  mystified  him,  and  sometimes  she 
felt  the  pursuit  of  a  curiosity  which  Avas 
a  little  too  like  a  ps3'chical  diif^nosis.  He 
had  a  way  of  sitting  beside  her  table  and 
playing  with  her  paper-cutter,  while  he 
submitted  with  a  quizzical  smile  to  her 
endeavors  to  turn  him  to  account.  She 
did  not  mind  his  laughing  at  her  eager- 
ness (a  woman  is  willing  enough  to  join 
a  man  in  making  fun  of  her  femininity 
if  she  believes  that  he  respects  her),  and 
she  tried  to  make  him  talk  about  Hat- 
boro', and  tell  her  how  she  could  be  of  use 
among  the  working  people.  She  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  know  whether 
he  gave  his  medical  service  gratis  among 
them,  and  whether  he  found  it  a  pleasui'e 
and  a  privilege  to  do  so.  There  was  one 
moment  when  she  would  have  liked  to 
ask  him  to  let  her  be  at  the  charges  of 
his  more  indigent  patients,  but  with  the 
words  behind  her  lips  she  perceived  that 
it  would  not  do.  At  the  best,  it  would 
be  taking  liis  opportunity  from  him  and 
making  it  hers.  She  began  to  see  that 
one  ought  to  have  a  conscience  about  do- 
ing good. 

She  let  the  chance  of  proposing  this 
impossibility  go  by;  and  after  a  little  si- 
lence Dr.  Morrell  seemed  to  revert,  in  her 
interest,  to  the  economical  situation  in 
Hatboro'. 

"You  know  that  most  of  the  hands  in 
the  hat  shops  are  from  the  farms  around; 
e  number,  1888. 
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and  some  of  them  own  property  liere  in 
the  village.  I  know  tlie  owner  of  three 
small  houses,  who's  always  worked  in  the 
shops.  You  couldn't  very  well  offer  help 
to  a  landed  proprietor  like  that 

"No,"  said  Annie,  abashed  in  view  of 
liim, 

"I  suppose  you  ought  to  go  to  a  fac- 
tory town  like  Fall  River,  if  you  real- 
1}^  wanted  to  deal  with  overwork  and 
squalor." 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  there's  no 
such  thing  anywhere,"  she  said,  desper- 
ately. 

The  doctor's  eyes  twinkled  sympatheti- 
cally. "I  don't  know  whether  Benson 
earned  his  three  houses  altogether  in  the 
hat  shops.  He  'likes  a  good  horse,' as 
he  says;  and  he  likes  to  trade  it  for  a 
better ;  I  know  that  from  experience.  But 
he's  a  great  friend  of  mine.  Well,  then, 
there  are  more  women  than  men  in  the 
shops,  and  they  earn  more.  I  suppose 
that's  rather  disappointing  too." 

"It  is,  rather." 

"  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  work  only 
lasts  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
cuts  wages  down  to  an  average  of  a  dol- 
lar a  day." 

"Ah!"  cried  Annie.  "There's  some 
hope  in  that !  AVhat  do  they  do  when 
the  work  stops  ?" 

"Oh,  they  go  back  to  their  country- 
seats," 

"All?" 

"Perhaps  not  all." 
1  thought  sor 

"  Well,  you'd  better  look  round  among 
those  that  stay." 

Even  among  these  she  looked  in  vain 
for  destitution;  she  could  find  that  in  sat- 
isfactory degree  only  in  straggling  veter- 
ans of  the  great  arm 3'  of  tramps  which  once 
overran  country  places  in  the  summer. 

She  would  have  preferred  not  to  see 
or  know  the  objects  of  her  charity,  and 
because  she  preferred  this  she  forced  her- 
self to  face  their  distasteful  misery.  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  orders  to  send  no  one  from 
the  door  who  asked  for  food  or  work,  but 
to  call  Annie  aild  let  her  judge  the  case. 
She  knew  that  it  was  folly,  and  she  was 
afi'aid  it  was  worse,  but  she  could  not 
send  the  homeless  creatures  away  as  hun- 
gry or  poor  as  they  came.  They  filled 
her  gentlewoman's  soul  with  loathing; 
but  if  slie  kept  beyond  the  range  of  the 
powerful  corporeal  odor  that  enveloped 
them,  she  could  experience  the  luxury  of 


pity  for  them.  The  filthy  rags  that  cari- 
catured them,  their  sick  or  sodden  faces, 
always  frowzcd  with  a  week's  beard,  rep- 
resented typical  poverty  to  her,  and  ac- 
cused her  comfortable  state  with  a  poig- 
nant contrast;  and  she  consoled  herself  as 
far  as  she  could  with  the  superstition  that 
in  meeting  them  she  was  fulhlling  a  duty 
saci'ed  in  proportion  to  the  disgust  she 
felt  in  the  encounter. 

The  work  at  the  hat  shops  fell  off  af- 
ter the  spring  orders,  and  did  not  revive 
till  the  beginning  of  August.  If  tliere 
was  less  money  among  the  hands  and  their 
families  who  remained  than  there  was  in 
time  of  full  work,  the  weather  made  less 
demand  upon  their  resources.  The  chil- 
dren lived  mostly  out-of-doors,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  always  what  they  wanted  of 
the  season's  fruit  and  vegetables.  They 
got  these  too  late  from  the  decaying  lots 
at  the  provision  stores,  and  too  early  from 
the  nearest  orchards;  and  Dr.  Mori-ell  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
ness, especially  among  the  little  ones,  from 
this  diet.  Annie  wondered  whether  she 
ought  not  to  offer  herself  as  nurse  among 
them;  she  asked  him.^vhether  she  could 
not  be  of  use  in  that  way,  and  had  to 
confess  that  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
prevailing  disease. 

"Then  I  don't  think  you'd  better  un- 
dertake it,"  he  said.  "  There  are  too  many 
nurses  there  already,  such  as  they  are. 
It's  the  dull  time  in  most  of  the  shops, 
you  know,  and  the  women  have  plenty  of 
leisure.  There  are  about  five  volunteer 
nurses  for  every  patient,  not  counting  the 
grandmothers  on  both  sides.  I  think 
they  would  resent  any  outside  aid." 

"Ah,  I'm  always  on  the  outside!  But 
can't  I  send — I  mean  carrj^ — them  any 
thing  nourishing,  any  little  dishes — " 

"Arrowroot  is  about  all  the  convales- 
cents can  manage."  She  made  a  note  of 
it.  "  But  jelly  and  chicken  broth  are 
alwa.ys  relished  by  their  friends." 

"Dr.  Morrell,  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
turn  me  into  ridicule,  if  you  please.  I 
cannot  permit  it." 

"I  beg  .your  pardon — I  do  indeed.  Miss 
Kilburn.  I  didn't  mean  to  ridicule  you. 
I  began  seriously,  but  I  was  led  asti'ay  by 
remen.ibering  what  becomes  of  most  of 
the  good  things  sent  to  sick  people." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  breaking  into  a 
laugh.  "I  have  eaten  lots  of  them  for 
my  father.  And  is  arrow-root  the  only 
thing?" 
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The  doctor  reflected,  gravely.  "  Why, 
no.  There's  a  poor  little  life  now  and  then 
that  might  be  saved  by  the  sea-air.  Yes, 
if  you  care  to  send  some  of  my  patients, 
with  a  mother  and  a  grandmother  apiece, 
to  the  sea-side — " 

"Don't  say  another  word,  doctor,"  cried 
Annie.  "You  make  me  so  happy!  I 
will — I  will  send  their  whole  families. 
And  you  won't,  you  tcon't  let  a  cas3  es- 
cape, will  you,  doctor?"  It  was  a  break 
in  the  iron  wall  of  uselessness  which  had 
closed  her  in;  she  behaved  like  a  young 
girl  with  an  invitation  to  a  ball. 

Wlien  the  fii*st  patient  came  back  well 
from  the  sea-side  her  rejoicing  overflowed 
in  exultation  before  the  friends  to  whom 
she  confessed  her  agency  in  the  affair. 
Putney  pretended  that  he  could  not  see 
w^hat  pleasure  she  could  reasonably  take 
in  restoring  the  child  to  the  sort  of  life  it 
liad  been  born  to;  but  that  was  a  matter 
she  would  not  consider,  theoretically  or 
practically. 

She  began  to  go  outside  of  Dr.Morrell's 
authority;  she  looked  up  two  cases  her- 
self, and  upon  advising  with  their  grand- 
mothers, sent  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  she 
was  at  the  station  when  tlie  train  came 
in  with  the  young  mother  and  the  still 
younger  aunt  of  one  of  the  sick  children. 
She  did  not  see  the  baby,  and  the  mother 
passed  her  with  a  stare  of  impassioned  re- 
proach, and  fell  sobbing  on  the  neck  of 
her  husband,  waiting  for  her  on  the  plat- 
form. Annie  felt  the  blood  drop  back 
upon  her  heart.  She  caught  at  the  girl- 
ish aunt,  who  was  looking  about  her  with 
a  sense  of  the  interest  which  attached  to 
herself  as  a  party  to  this  spectacle. 

"  Oh,  Rebecca,  where  is  tlie  child  T' 

"Well,  there,  Miss  Kilburn,  I'm  ril  sor- 
ry to  tell  you,  but  I  guess  the  sea-air 
didn't  do  it  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  any. 
I  tell  Maria  she'll  see  it  in  the  right  light 
after  a  while,  but  of  course  she  can't,  first 
off.  Well,  there  !  Somebody's  got  to 
look  after  it.  You'll  excuse  me,  Miss  Kil- 
burn." 

An!iie  saw  her  run  off  to  the  baggage- 
car,  from  which  the  baggage-man  was 
handing  out  a  narrow  box.  The  ground 
reeled  under  her  feet;  she  got  the  public 
depot  carriage  and  drove  home. 

Slie  sent  for  Dr.  Morrell,  and  poured 
out  the  confession  of  lier  error  upon  him 
before  he  could  speak.  "I  am  a  mur- 
deress," she  ended,  hysterically.  "  Don't 
denv  it!" 


"I  think  you  can  be  got  off  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  Miss  Kilburn,  if  you 
go  on  in  this  way,"  he  answ^ered. 

Her  desperation  broke  in  tears.  "  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do?  I've 
killed  the  child!" 

"Oh  no,  you  haven't,"  he  retorted.  "I 
know  the  case.  The  only  hope  for  it  was 
the  sea-air;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
send  it — " 

She  took  down  her  handkerchief  and 
gave  him  a  piercing  look.  "Dr.  Morrell, 
if  you  are  lying  to  me — " 

"I'm  not  lying,  Miss  Kilburn,"  he  an- 
swered. "You've  done  a  very  unwar- 
rantable thing  in  both  of  the  cases  that 
you  sent  to  the  sea-side  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  them  I  certainly 
shouldn't  have  advised  sending,  but  it's 
turned  out  well.  You've  no  more  credit 
for  it,  though,  than  for  this  that  died ;  and 
you  won't  think  I'm  lying,  perhaps,  when 
I  say  you're  equally  to  blame  in  both  in- 
stances." 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  faltered, 
w^itli  dawning  comfort  in  Ij^s  severity. 
"  I  didn't  mean — I  didn't  intend  to  say — " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Dr.  Morrell,  allowing 
himself  to  smile.  "Just  remember  that 
you  blundered  into  doing  the  only  thing 
left  to  be  done  for  Mrs.  Savor's  child ;  and 
— don't  try  it  again.    That's  all." 

He  smiled  once  more,  and  at  some  per- 
missive light  in  her  face,  he  began  even 
to  laugh. 

"You — 3"ou're  horrible!" 

"Oh  no,  I'm  not,"  he  gasped.  "All 
the  tears  in  the  w^orld  wouldn't  help ;  and 
my  laughing  hurts  nobody.  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  and  I'm  sorry  for  the  mother; 
but  I've  told  you  the  truth — I  have  in- 
deed; and  you  must  believe  me." 

The  child's  father  came  to  see  her  the 
next  night.  ' '  Rebecca  she  seemed  to  think 
that  you  felt  kind  of  bad,  maybe,  because 
Maria  wouldn't  speak  to  you  when  she 
first  got  off"  the  cars  yesterday,  and  I  don't 
say  she  done  exactly  right,  myself.  The 
way  I  look  at  it,  and  the  way  I  tell  Maria 
she'd  ought  to,  is  like  this:  You  done 
what  you  done  for  the  best,  and  we  wa'n't 
obliged  to  take  your  advice  anyway.  But 
of  course  Maria  she'd  kind  of  set  her 
heart  on  savin'  it,  and  she  can't  seem  to 
get  over  it  right  away."  He  talked  on 
much  longer  to  the  same  effect,  tilted  back 
in  his  chair,  and  looking  down,  while  he 
covered  and  uncovered  one  of  his  knees 
with  his  straw  hat.    He  had  the  usual 
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rustic  difficulty  in  getting'  away,  but  An- 
nie was  glad  to  keep  liim,  in  lier  grati- 
tude for  his  kindness.  Besides,  she  could 
not  let  him  go  without  satisfying  a  sus- 
picion she  had. 

"And  Dr.  Morrell — have  you  seen  him 
for  Mrs. Savor — have  you — "  She  stopped, 
for  shame  of  lier  hypocrisy. 

"No,  'm.  We  hain't  seen  him  sence. 
1  guess  she'll  get  along." 

It  needed  this  stroke  to  complete  her 
humiliation  before  the  single-hearted  fel- 
low. 

"I— I  suppose,"  she  stammered  out, 
"that  you — your  wife,  wouldn't  like  me 
to  come  to  the —  I  can  understand  tljat; 
but  oh!  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for 
you — flowers— or  my  carriage — or  help- 
ing air^way — " 

Mr.  Savor  stood  up.  ' '  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you,  Miss  Kilburn;  but  we  thought  we 
hadn't  better  wait,  well  not  a  great  while, 
and  —  the  funeral  was  this  afternoon. 
Well,  I  wish  you  good-eveniug." 

She  met  the  mother,  a  few  days  after,  in 
the  street;  with  an  impulse  to  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  she  advanced  straight 
upon  her. 

"Mrs.  Savor!  What  can  I  say  to 
you?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  presume  but  what  you 
meant  for  the  best.  Miss  Kilburn.  But  I 
guess  I  shall  know  what  to  do  next  time. 
I  kind  of  felt  the  whole  while  that  it  was 
a  resk.    But  it's  all  right  now." 

Annie  realized,  in  her  resentment  of 
the  poor  thing's  uncouth  sorrow,  that  slie 
had  spoken  to  her  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting, not  giving,  comfort. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  confessed.  "I  was 
to  blame."  The  bereaved  mother  did 
not  gainsay  her,  and  she  felt  that,  what- 
ever was  the  justice  of  the  case,  she  had 
met  her  present  deserts. 

She  had  to  bear  the  discredit  into  which 
the  sea-side  fell  with  the  mothers  of  all 
the  other  sick  children.  She  tried  to 
bring  Dr.  Morrell  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  her  culpability  in  the  case  of  tliose 
who  might  liawe  lived  if  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Savor's  baby  had  not  frightened  their  mo- 
thers from  sending  them  to  the  sea-side; 
but  he  refused  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem. Slie  was  obliged  to  believe  him 
when  he  said  he  should  not  have  ad- 
vised sending  any  of  the  recent  cases 
there;  tliat  the  disease  was  changing  its 
character,  and  such  a  course  could  have 
done  no  good. 


"Look  here.  Miss  Kilburn,"  he  said, 
after  scanning  her  face  sharply,  "I'm 
going  to  leave  you  a  little  tonic.  I  think 
you're  rather  run  down." 

"Well,"  she  said,  passively-. 

XIV. 

It  was  in  lier  revulsion  from  the  di- 
rect beneficence  which  had  proved  so 
dangerous  that  Annie  was  able  to  give 
herself  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
the  Social  Union.  She  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  test  her  influence  for  it  amons" 
the  work-people  whom  it  was  to  enter- 
tain and  elevate,  and  whose  co-operation 
Mr.  Peck  had  thought  important;  but  she 
went  about  amoiig  the  other  classes,  and 
found  a  degree  of  favor  and  deference 
which  surprised  her,  and  an  ignorance 
of  what  lay  sq  heavy  on  her  heart  which 
was  still  more  comfqrting.  She  was  no- 
where treated  as  the  guilty  Avretch  she 
called  herself ;  some  who  knew  of  the  facts 
had  got  tliem  wrong;  and  she  discovered 
Avhat  must  always  astonish  the  inquirer 
below  the  pretentious  surface  of  our  de- 
mocracy— an  indifference  and  an  incre- 
dulity concerning  tlKf*  feelings  of  people 
of  lower  station  which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  another  civilization.  Her  con- 
cern for  Mrs.  Savor  was  treated  as  a 
great  trial  for  Miss  Kilburn ;  but  the  mo- 
ther's bereavement  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing those  i)eople  were  used  to,  and  got 
over  more  easily  than  one  could  ima- 
gine. 

Annie's  mission  took  her  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  various  denominations,  and 
she  was  able  to  overcome  any  scruples 
they  might  have  about  the  theatricals  by 
urging  the  excellence  of  their  object.  As 
a  Unitarian,  she  was  not  prepared  for  the 
liberality  with  which  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered; the  Episcopalians  of  course  were 
with  her;  but  the  Universalist  minister 
himself  was  not  more  friendly  than  the 
young  Methodist  preacher, who  volunteer- 
^ed  to  call  Avith  her  on  the  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  help  present  the  alfair  in 
the  right  light;  she  had  expected  a  degree 
of  narrow-mindedness,  of  bigotry,  which 
her  sect  learned  to  attribute  to  otlicrs  in 
the  militant  period  before  they  had  im- 
bibed so  nmch  of  its  own  tolerance. 

But  the  recollection  of  what  had  passed 
with  Mr.  Peck  remained  a-reproach  in  her 
mind,  and  nothing  that  she  accomplished 
for  the  Social  Union  with  the  other  minis- 
ters was  important.    In  her  vivid  reveries 
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slie  often  met  liim,  and  combated  his  pe- 
culiar ideas,  wliile  slie  admitted  a  wrong 
in  lier  own  position,  and  made  every  ex- 
pression of  reg-ret,  and  parted  from  him 
on  the  best  terms,  esteemed  and  com- 
plimented in  hig-li  deg-ree  ;  in  reality 
she  saw  him  seldom,  and  still  more  rare- 
ly spoke  to  him,  and  then  with  a  dis- 
tance and  consciousness  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  effects  dramatized  in  her 
fancy.  Sometimes  during  the  period  of 
her  into'est  in  the  sick  children  of  the 
hands,  she  saw  him  in  their  houses,  or 
coming  and  going  outside;  but  she  had 
no  chance  to  speak  with  him,  or  else  said 
to  herself  that  she  had  none,  because  she 
was  ashamed  before  him.  She  thought 
he  avoided  her;  but  this  w^as  probably 
only  a  phase  of  the  impersonality  which 
seemed  characteristic  of  him  in  every- 
thing. At  these  times  she  felt  a  strange 
pathos  in  the  lonely  man  whom  she  knew 
to  be  at  odds  with  many  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  she  longed  to  interpret  herself 
more  sympatlietically  to  him,  but  actual- 
ly confronted  with  him  she  was  sensible 
of  something  cold  and  even  hard  in  the 
nimbus  her  compassion  cast  about  him. 
Yet  even  this  added  to  the  mystery  that 
piqued  her,  and  that  loosed  her  fancy  to 
play,  as  soon  as  they  parted,  in  conjecture 
about  his  past  life,  his  marriage,  and  the 
mad  wife  who  had  left  him  with  the 
child  he  seemed  so  iU-fitted  to  care  for. 
Then,  the  next  time  they  met  she  was 
abashed  with  the  recollection  of  having 
unwarrantably  romanced  the  plain,  sim- 
ple, homely  little  man,  and  she  added  an 
embarrassment  of  her  own  to  that  shy- 
ness of  his  which  kept  them  apart. 

Except  for  what  she  had  heard  Putney 
say,  and  what  she  learned  casually  from 
the  people  themselves,  she  could  not  have 
believed  he  ever  did  anything  for  them. 
He  came  and  went  so  elusively,  as  far  as 
Annie  was  concerned,  that  she  knew  of 
his  presence  in  the  houses  of  sickness  and 
death  usually  by  his  little  girl,  whom  she 
found  playing  about  in  the  street  before 
the  door  with  the  children  of  the  hands. 
She  seemed  to  hold  her  own  among  the 
others  in  their  plays  and  their  squabbles; 
if  she  tried  to  make  up  to  her,  Idella 
smiled,  but  she  would  not  be  approached, 
and  Annie's  heart  went  out  to  the  little 
mischief  in  as  helpless  good-will  as  tow- 
ard the  minister  himself. 

She  used  to  hear  his  voice  through  the 
summer -open  windows  when  he  called 


upon  the  Boltons,  and  Avondercd  if  some 
accident  would  not  bring  them  together, 
but  she  had  to  send  for  Mrs.  Bolton  at 
last,  and  bid  her  tell  Mr.  Peck  that  she 
would  like  to  see  him  before  he  went 
away,  one  nigiit.  He  came,  and  then  she 
began  a  parrying  parley  of  preliminary 
nothings  before  she  could  say  that  she 
supposed  he  knew  the  ladies  were  going 
on  with  their  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Social  Union;  he  admitted 
vaguely  that  he  had  heard  something  to 
that  elfect,  and  she  added  that  the  invited 
dance  and  supper  had  been  given  up. 

He  remained  apparently  inditferent  to 
the  fact,  and  she  hurried  on:  "And  I 
ought  to  say,  Mr.  Peck,  that  nearly  every 
one — every  one  whose  opinion  you  would 
value — agreed  with  you  that  it  would 
have  been  extremely  ill-advised,  and — and 
shocking.  And  I'm  quite  ashamed  that  I 
should  not  have  seen  it  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  I  hope — I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  if  I  said  things  in  my — my  ex- 
citement that  must  have —  I  mean  not 
only  what  I  said  to  you,  but  what  I  said 
to  others;  and  I  assure  you  tlfat  I  regret 
them,  and — " 

She  went  on  and  repeated  herself  at 
length,  and  he  listened  patiently,  but  as 
if  the  matter  had  not  really  concerned 
either  of  them  personally.  She  had  to 
conclude  that  what  she  had  said  of  him 
had  not  reached  him,  and  she  ended  by 
confessing  that  she  had  clung  to  the  Social 
Union  project  because  it  seemed  the  only 
thing  in  which  her  attempts  to  do  good 
were  not  mischievous. 

Mr.  Peck's  thin  face  kindled  with  a 
friendlier  interest  than  it  had  shown  while 
the  question  at  all  related  to  himself,  and 
a  light  of  something  that  she  took  for  hu- 
morous compassion  came  into  his  large, 
pale  blue  eyes.  At  least  it  Avas  intelli- 
gence; and  perhaps  the  woman  nature 
craves  this  as  much  as  it  is  supposed  to 
crave  sympathy ;  perhaps  the  two  are 
finally  one. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Mr. 
Peck — an  experience  of  mine,"  she  said, 
abruptly,  and  without  trying  to  connect 
it  obviously  with  what  had  gone  before, 
she  told  him  the  story  of  her  ill-fated  be- 
neficence to  the  Savors.  He  listened  in- 
tently, and  at  the  end  he  said:  "  I  under- 
stand. But  that  is  sorrow  you  have  caused, 
not  evil ;  and  what  we  intend  in  good-will 
must  not  rest  a  burden  on  the  conscience, 
no  matter  how  it  turns  out.  Otherwise 
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the  moral  world  is  no  better  than  a  crazy 
dream,  Avithout  jilan  or  sequence.  You 
might  as  well  rejoice  in  an  evil  deed  be- 
cause good  liappened  to  come  of  it." 

"  Oh,  I  thank  you  !"  she  g-asped.  "You 
don't  know  what  a  load  you  have  lifted 
from  me  I" 

Her  words  feebly  expressed  the  sense  of 
deliverance  wliich  overflowed  her  heart. 
Her  streng-th  failed  her  like  that  of  a  per- 
son suddenly  relieved  from  some  great 
physical  stress  or  peril ;  but  she  felt  that 
he  had  given  her  the  truth,  and  she  held 
fast  by  it  while  she  went  on. 

"  If  Tou  knew,  or  if  any  one  knew,  how 
diflicult  it  is,  what  a  responsibility,  to  do 
the  least  thing  for  others!  And  once  it 
seemed  so  simple!  And  it  seems  all  the 
more  difficult,  the  more  means  you  have 
of  doing  good.  The  i^oor  people  seem  to 
help  one  another  without  doing  any  harm, 
but  if  /  try  it—" 

"Yes," said  the  minister,  "it  is  difficult 
to  help  others  when  we  cease  to  need  help 
ourselves.  A  man  begins  poor,  or  his  fa- 
ther or  grandfather  before  him — it  doesn't 
matter  how  far  back  he  begins — and  then 
he  is  in  accord  and  full  understanding 
with  all  the  other  poor  in  the  world  ;  but 
as  he  prospers  he  Avithdraws  from  them 
and  loses  their  point  of  view.  Tben,wdien 
lie  offers  help,  it  is  not  as  a  brother  of 
those  who  need  it,  but  a  i^atron,  an  agent 
of  the  false  state  of  things  in  which  want 
is  possible;  and  his  help  is  not  an  impulse 
of  the  love  that  ought  to  bind  us  all  to- 
gether, but  a  compromise  proposed  by  ini- 
quitous social  conditions,  a  peace-offering 
to  his  own  guilty  consciousness  of  his 
share  in  the  wrong." 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  too  grateful  for  the 
comfort  he  had  given  her  to  question 
words  whose  full  x^urport  had  not  perhaps 
reached  her.  "  And  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Peck,  I  feel  very  differently  about  these 
things  since  I  first  talked  with  you.  And 
I  wish  to  tell  you,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  I  had  no  idea  then  that — that — you 
were  speaking  from  your  own  experience 
when  you — you  said  how  Avorking  people 
looked  at  things.  I  didn't  know  that  you 
had  been — that  is,  that — " 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister,  comingtolier 
relief,  "I  once  worked  in  a  cotton-mill. 
Then,"  he  continued,  dismissing  the  per- 
sonal concern,  "it  seems  to  me  tbat  I 
saw  things  in  their  right  light,  as  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  them  since — " 

"  And  how  brutal,"  she  broke  ili,  "how 


cruel  and  vulgar,  Avhat  I  said  must  liave 
seemed  to  you !" 

"I  fancied,"  he  continued,  evasivelj'', 
"  that  I  had  authority  to  set  myself  apart 
from  ]ny  fellow-workmen,  to  be  a  teacher 
and  guide  to  the  true  life.  But  it  was  a 
great  error.  The  true  life  Avas  the  life  of 
Avork,  and  no  one  ever  had  authority  to 
turn  from  it.  Christ  himself  came  as  a 
laboring- man." 

"  Tl)at  is  true,"  said  Annie;  and  the 
Avords  transfigured  the  man  who  spoke 
them,  so  that  her  heart  turned  reverent- 
ly toAvard  him.  "But  if  you  had  been 
meant  to  Avork  in  a  mill  all  your  life,"  she 
pui'sued,  "  Avould  you  lm\je  been  given  the 
powers  you  have,  and  that  you  lia\^e  just 
used  to  save  me  from  despair?" 

The  minister  rose,  and  said,  Avith  a  sigh  : 
"  No  one  Avas  meant  to  Avork  in  a  mill  all 
his  life.  Good-night." 

She  would  have  lilt:ed  to  keep  him  long- 
er, but  she  could  not  think  how",  at  once. 
As  he  turned  to  go  out  through  the  Bol- 
tons'  part  of  the  house,  "Won't  you  go 
out  through  my  door?"  she  asked,  Avith 
a  helpless  elTort  at  hospitality. 

"Ob,  if  you  Avishj'j,^  he  answered,  sub- 
missively. 

When  she  had  closed  the  door  upon 
him  she  Avent  to  speak  Avith  Mrs.  Bolton. 
She  Avas  in  the  kitchen  mixing  flour  to 
make  bread,  and  Annie  traced  her  by  fol- 
lowing the  lamp-light  through  the  open 
door.  It  discovered  Bolton  sitting  in  the 
outer  doorway,  his  back  against  one  jamb 
and  his  feet  resting  against  the  base  of 
the  other. 

"Mrs.  Bolton,"  Annie  began  at  once, 
making  herself  free  of  one  of  the  hard 
kitchen  chairs,  "how  is  Mr.  Peck  getting 
on  in  Hatboro'  ?" 

"I  d'  know  as  I  knoAv  just  what  a'Ou 
mean.  Miss  Kilburn,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  on 
the  defensive. 

"I  mean,  is  there  a  party  against  him 
in  his  church  ?    Is  he  unpopular?" 

Mrs.  Bolton  took  some  flour  and  sprin- 
'kled  it  on  her  bread-board  ;  then  she  lifted 
the  mass  of  dough -out  of  the  trough  be- 
fore her,. and  let  it  sink  softly  upon  the 
board. 

"I  d'  know  as  you  can  say  he's  unpop- 
lah.  .  He  ain't  poplah  Avith  some.  Yes, 
there's  a  party — the  Gerrish  party.'' 

"  Is  it  a  strong  one  ?'' 

"  It's  pretty  strong." 

"  Do  you  think  it  Avill  prevail  ?" 

"Well,  most  o'  folks  don't  knoAV  ichat 
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they  want;  and  if  there's  some  folks  that 
know  what  tliey  don't  want,  they  can  gen- 
erally keep  from  havin'  it." 

Bolton  made  a  soft  husky  prefatory 
noise  of  protest  in  his  throat,  which  seem- 
ed to  stimulate  his  wife  to  a  more  definite 
assertion,  and  she  cut  in  before  he  could 
speak : 

"/should  say  that  unless  them  that 
stood  Mr.  Peck's  friends  first  off,  and  got 
him  here,  done  something  to  keep  him,  his 
enemies  wa'n't  goin'  to  take  up  his  cause." 

Annie  divined  a  personal  reproach  for 
Bolton  in  the  apparent  abstraction, 

"  Oh,  now,  you'll  see  it  '11  all  come  out 
right  in  the  end,  Pauliny,"  lie  mildly 
opposed.  "There  ain't  any  such  great 
feelin'  about  Mr.  Peck;  nothin'  but  what 
'11  w^ork  itself  olf  perfec'ly  natural,  give  it 
time.    It's  goin'  to  come  out  all  right." 

"Yes,  at  the  day  o'  jedgment,"  Mrs. 
Bolton  assented,  plunging  her  fists  into 
the  dough,  and  beginning  to  work  a  con- 
tempt for  her  husband's  optimism  into  it. 

"Yes,  an'  a  good  deal  before,"  he  re- 
turned. "There  ain't  any  real  feelin' 
agin  Mr.  Peck.  There's  always  somethin' 
to  objec'  to  every  minister;  we  ain't  any 
of  us  |)erfect,  and  Mr.  Peck's  got  his  fail- 
in's;  he  hain't  built  up  the  church  quite 
so  much  as  some  on  'em  expected  but 
what  he  would;  and  there's  some  that 
don't  like  his  prayers;  and  some  of  'em 
thinks  he  ain't  doctrinal  enough.  But  I 
guess,  take  it  all  round,  he  suits  pretty 
well.  It  '11  come  out  all  right,  Pauliny. 
You'll  see." 

A  pause  ensued,  of  which  Annie  felt 
the  awful ness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mrs. 
Bolton's  impatience  with  this  intolerable 
hopefulness  must  burst  violently.  She 
hastened  to  interpose.  "  I  think  the  trou- 
ble is  that  people  don't  fully  understand 
Mr.  Peck  at  first.    But  they  do  finally." 

"Yes;  take  time,"  said  Bolton. 

"Take  eternity,  I  guess,  for  some,"  re- 
torted his  wife.  "If  you  think  William 
B.  Gerrish  is  goin'  to  work  round  with 
time — "  She  stopped  for  want  of  some 
sufficiently  rejectional  phrase,  and  did  not 
go  on. 

"The  way  I  look  at  it,"  said  Bolton, 
with  incorrigible  courage,  "is  like  this: 
When  it  comes  to  anything  like  askin' 
Mr.  Peck  to  resign,  it  '11  develop  his 
strength.  You  can't  tell  how  strong  he 
is  without  you  try  to  git  red  of  him.  I 
'most  wish  it  would  come,  once,  fair  and 
square." 


"I'm  sure  you're  right,  Mr.  Bolton," 
said  Annie.  "I  don't  believe  that  your 
church  would  let  such  a  man  go  when  it 
really  came  to  it.  Don't  they  all  feel  that 
he  has  great  ability  ?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  they  appreciate  him  as  far 
forth  as  ability  goes.  Some  on 'em  com- 
plains that  he's  a  little  too  intellectial,  if 
anything.  But  I  tell  'em  it's  a  good  faulty 
it's  a  thing  that  can  be  got  over  in  time." 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  ceased  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion.  She  finished  kneading  her 
dough,  and  having  fitted  it  into  two  bak- 
ing pans  and  dusted  it  with  flour,  she 
laid  a  clean  towel  over  both.  But  when 
Annie  rose  she  took  the  lamp  from  the 
mantel-shelf,  where  it  stood,  and  held  it 
up  for  her  to  find  her  way  back  to  her 
own  door. 

Annie  went  to  bed  with  a  spirit  light- 
ened as  well  as  chastened,  and  kept  say- 
ing over  the  words  of  Mr.  Peck,  so  as  to- 
keep  fast  hold  of  the  consolation  they  had 
given  her.  They  humbled  her  w^itli  a 
sense  of  his  wisdom  and  insight;  the 
thought  of  them  kept  her  awake.  She 
remembered  the  tonic  that  *br.  Morrell 
had  left  with  her,  and  after  questioning 
whether  she  really  needed  it  now,  she  made 
sure  by  getting  up  and  taking  it. 

XV. 

The  spring  had  filled  and  flushed  into 
summer.  Bolton  had  gone  over  the  grass 
on  the  slope  before  the  house,  and  it  was 
growing  thick  again,  dark  green  above 
the  yellow  of  its  stubble,  and  the  young- 
generation  of  robins  was  foraging  in  it 
for  the  callow  grasshoppers.  Some  boughs 
of  the  maj)les  were  beginning  to  lose  the 
elastic  upward  lift  of  their  prime,  and  to 
hang  looser  and  limper  with  the  burden 
of  their  foliage.  The  elms  drooped  low^er 
toward  the  grass,  and  swept  the  straggling 
tops  left  standing  in  their  shade. 

The  early  part  of  September  had  been 
fixed  for  the  theatricals.  Annie  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and 
the  preparations  remained  altogether  with 
Brandreth.  "  The  minuet,"  he  said  to  her 
one  afternoon,  w^hen  he  had  come  to  re- 
port to  her  as  a  co-ordinate  authority, 
"is  going  to  be  something  exquisite,  I 
assure  you.  A  good  many  of  the  ladies 
studied  it  in  the  Continental  times,  you 
know,  w^hen  we  had  all  those  Martha 
Washington  parties  —  or,  I  forgot  you 
were  out  of  the  country — and  it  wmII  be 
done  perfectly.    We're  going  to  have  the 
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ball-room  scene  on  the  tennis-court  just 
in  frojitof  the  evergreens,  don't  you  know, 
and  then  tlie  balcony  scene  in  the  same 
place.  We  have  to  cut  some  of  the  busi- 
ness between  Romeo  and  Juliet  because 
it's  too  long",  you  know,  and  some  of  it's 
too  —  too  passionate;  we  couldn't  do  it 
properly,  and  we've  decided  to  leave  it 
out.  But  Ave  sketch  along-  through  the 
play,  and  we  have  Friar  Laurence  com- 
ing with  Juliet  out  of  his  cell  onto  the 
tennis-court  and  meeting  Romeo ;  so  that 
tells  the  story  of  the  marriage.  You  can't 
imagine  Avhat  a  Mercutio  Mr.  Putney 
makes;  he  throws  himself  into  it  heart 
and  soul,  especially  where  he  fights  with 
Tybalt  and  gels  killed.  I  give  him  lines 
there  out  of  other  scenes  too;  the  tennis- 
court  sets  that  part  admirably ;  they  come 
out  of  a  street  at  the  side.  I  think  the 
scenery  will  surprise  you,  Miss  Kilburn. 
Well,  and  then  we  have  the  Nurse  and  Ju- 
liet, and  the  x^oison  scene — we  put  it  into 
the  garden,  on  the  tennis-court,  and  we 
condense  the  different  acts  so  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  all  that's  happened,  with  Romeo 
banished,  and  all  that.  Then  he  comes 
back  from  Mantua,  and  we  have  the  tomb 
scene  set  at  one  side  of  the  tennis-court 
just  o])X)osite  the  street  scene ;  and  he  fights 
with  Paris;  and  then  we  have  Juliet  come 
to  the  door  of  the  tomb — it's  a  liberty,  of 
course;  but  we  couldn't  arrange  the  light 
inside — and  she  stabs  herself  and  falls  on 
Romeo's  body,  and  that  ends  the  play. 
You  see,  it  gives  a  notion  of  the  whole  ac- 
tion, and  tells  the  story  pretty  well.  I 
think  you'll  be  pleased." 

"I've  no  doubt  I  shall,"  said  Annie. 
"Did  you  make  the  adaptation  yourself, 
Mr.  Brandreth  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  did,"  Mr.  Brandreth 
modestly  admitted.  "It's  been  a  good 
deal  of  work,  but  it's  been  a  pleasure  too. 
You  know  how  that  is,  Miss  Kilburn,  in 
your  charities." 

Don't  speak  of  my  charities,  Mr. 
Brandreth.   I'm  not  a  charitable  person." 

' '  You  won't  get  people  to  believe  tliat^ " 
said  Mr.  Brandreth.  "Everybody  knows 
how  much  good  you  do.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  my  idea  was  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  whole  play  in  a  series  of  passages  or 
tableaux.  Some  of  my  friends  think  I've 
succeeded  so  well  in  telling  the  story, 
don't  you  know,  without  a  change  of 
scene,  that  they're  urging  me  to  publish 
my  arrangement  for  the  use  of  out-of- 
door  theatricals." 


"I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  idea,"  said  Annie.  "  I  suppose  Mr. 
Chapley  would  do  it?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know — I  don't  know," 
Mr.  Brandreth  answered,  with  a  note  of 
trouble  in  his  voice.  "I'm.  afraid  not," 
he  added,  sadly.  "  Miss  Kilburn,  I've  been 
put  in  a  very  unfair  i:)osition  by  Miss 
North  wick's  changing  her  mind  about 
Juliet,  after  the  part  had  been  offered  to 
Miss  Chapley.  I've  been  made  the  means 
of  a  seeming  slight  to  Miss  Chapley,  when, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cause,  I'd  rather 
have  thrown  up  the  whole  affair.  She 
gave  up  the  part  instantly  when  she  heard 
that  Miss  North  wick  wished  to  change  her 
mind,  but  all  the  same  I  know — " 

He  stopped,  and  Annie  said,  encour- 
agingly: "Yes,  I  see.  But  perhaps  she 
doesn't  really  care." 

"That's  what  she  said,"  returned  Mr. 
Brandreth,  ruefully.  "  But  I  don't  know. 
I  have  never  spoken  of  it  with  her  since 
I  w^ent  to  tell  her  about  it,  after  I  got  Miss 
Northwick's  note." 

"Well,  Mr.  Brandreth,  I  think  you've 
really  been  victimized;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  Social  Unio].>.will  ever  be  worth 
what  it's  costing." 

"I  was  sure  you  would  appreciate — 
would  understand;"  and  Mr.  Brandreth 
pressed  her  hand  gratefully  in  leave-tak- 

She  heard  him  talking  with  some  one 
at  the  gate,  whose  sharp,  "All  right,  my 
son  I"  identified  Putney. 

She  ran  to  the  door  to  Avelcome  him. 

"Oh,  you're  both  here!"  she  rejoiced 
at  sight  of  Mrs.  Putney  too. 

"I  can  send  Ellen  home,"  suggested 
Putne3\ 

"  Oh,  yio,  indeed  !"  said  Annie,  with  sin- 
gle-mindedness  at  which  she  laughed 
with  Mrs.  Putney.  "  Only  it  seemed  too 
good  to  have  you  both,"  she  explained, 
kissing  Mrs.  Putne3\  "I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you !" 

"Well,  Avhat's  the  reason  ?"  Putney 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  began  to  rock 
nervously.  "Don't  be  ashamed:  we're 
all  seltish.  Has  Brandreth  been  putting 
up  any  more  jobs  on  you  ?" 

"No,  no!  Only  giving  me  a  hint  of 
his  troubles  and  sorrows  with  those 
wretched  Social  Union  theatricals.  Poor 
young  fellow!  I'm  sori;y  for  him.  He 
is  really  very  sweet  and  unselfish.  I  like 
him." 

"Yes,  Brandreth  is  one  of  the  most 
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lady-like  yoim^  fellows  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Putney.  "  That  Juliet  business  Las  pret- 
ty near  been  the  death  of  him.  I  told 
him  to  offer  Miss  Chapley  some  other  part 
— Rosaline,  the  part  of  the  young  lady 
who  was  dropi)ed;  but  he  couldn't  seem 
to  see  it.  Well,  and  Jiow  come  on  the 
good  works,  Annie?" 

"  The  good  works!  Ralph,  tell  me:  do 
])eople  think  me  a  charitable  person  ?  Do 
they  suppose  I've  done  or  can  do  any  good 
whatever  ?"  She  looked  from  Putney  to 
his  wife,  and  back  again  with  comic  en- 
treaty. 

"  Why,  aren't  you  a  charitable  person  ? 
Don't  you  do  any  good  ?"  he  asked. 

' '  No !"  she  shouted.  ' '  Not  the  least  in 
the  world!" 

"  It  is  x:)retty  rough,"  said  Putney,  tak- 
ing out  a  cigar  for  a  drv  smoke;  "and 
nobody  will  believe  me  when  I  report 
what  you  say,  Annie.  Mrs.  Munger  is 
telling  round  that  she  don't  see  how  you 
can  live  through  the  summer  at  the  rate 
you're  going.  She's  got  it  down  pretty 
cold  about  your  taking  Brother  Peck's 
idea  of  the  invited  dance  and  supper,  and 
joining  hands  with  him  to  save  the  van- 
ity of  the  self-respecting  poor.  She  says 
that  your  suppression  of  that  one  unpopu- 
lar feature  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Social 
Union.  You  ought  to  be  glad  Brother 
Peck  is  coming  to  the  show." 

"To  the  theatricals?"^ 

Putney  nodded  his  head.  "  That's  what 
he  says.  I  believe  Brother  Peck  is  com- 
ing to  see  how  the  upper  classes  amuse 
themselves  when  they  really  try  to  bene- 
fit the  lower  classes." 

Annie  would  not  laugh  at  his  joke. 
"Ralph,"  she  asked,  "is  it  true  that  Mr. 
Peck  is  so  unpopular  in  his  church?  Is 
he  really  going  to  be  turned  out — dis- 
missed ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  But 
they'll  bounce  him  if  they  can." 

"And  can  nothing  be  done ?  Can't  his 
friends  unite  ?" 

"  Oh,  they're  united  enough  now ;  what 
they're  afraid  of  is  that  they're  not  nu- 
merous enough.  Why  don't  you  buy  in, 
Annie,  and  help  control  the  stock  ?  That 
old  Unitarian  concern  of  yours  isn't  ever 
going  to  get  into  running  order  again, 
and  if  you  owned  a  x)ew  in  Ellen's  church 
you  could  have  a  vote  in  church  meeting, 
after  a  while,  and  you  could  lend  Brother 
Peck  your  moral  support  now." 


"I  never  liked  that  sort  of  thing, 
Ralph.  I  shouldn't  believe  with  your 
people." 

"Ellen's  people,  please.  I  don't  be- 
lieve with  them  either.  But  I  always 
vote  right.    Now  you  think  it  over." 

"No,  I  shall  not  think  it  over.  I  don't 
approve  of  it.  If  I  should  take  a  pew  in 
your  church  it  would  be  simply  to  hear 
Mr.  Peck  preach,  and  contribute  toward 
his—" 

"Salary?  Yes,  that's  the  way  to  look 
at  it  in  the  beginning.  I  knew  you'd 
Avork  round.  Why,  iVnnie,  in  a  year's 
time  you'd  be  trying  to  buy  votes  for 
Brother  Peck." 

"I  should  never  vote,"  she  retorted. 
"And  I  shall  keep  myself  out  of  all 
temptation  by  not  going  to  your  church.'' 

"Ellen's  cliurch,''  Putney  corrected. 

She  w^ent  the  next  Sunday  to  hear  Mr. 
Peck  preach,  and  Putney,  who  seemed 
to  see  her  the  moment  she  entered  the 
church,  rose,  as  the  sexton  was  showing 
her  up  the  aisle,  and  opened  the  door  of 
his  pew  for  her  with  ironical  welcome. 

"You  can  always  have  a  semt  with  us, 
Annie,"  he  mocked,  on  their  way  out  of 
church  together. 

"  Thank  you,  Ralph,''  she  answered, 
boldly.  "I'm  going  to  speak  to  the  sex- 
ton for  a  pew." 

XYI. 

A  wire  had  been  carried  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  scene  of  the  play  at  South 
Hatboro',  and  electric  globes  fizzed  and 
hissed  overhead,  flooding  the  oj)en  tennis- 
court  with  the  radiance  of  sharper  moon- 
light, and  stamping  the  thick  velvety 
shadows  of  the  shrubbery  and  tree-tops 
deep  into  the  raw  green  of  the  grass  along 
its  borders. 

The  spectators  were  seated  on  the  ve- 
randas and  terraced  turf  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  they  croAvded  the  sides  of 
the  court  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  a 
cord  stretched  across  it  kept  them  from 
encroaching  upon  the  space  intended  for 
the  action.  Another  rope  enclosed  an 
area  all  round  them,  w^here  chairs  and 
benches  w^ere  placed  for  those  w^ho  had 
tickets.  After  the  rejection  of  the  exclu- 
sive feature  of  the  original  plan,  Mrs. 
Munger  had  liberalized  more  and  more: 
she  caused  it  to  be  known  that  all  Avho 
could  get  into  her  grounds  Avould  be 
welcome  on  the  outside  of  that  rope,  even 
though  they  did  not  pay  anything;  but  a 
large  number  of  tickets  had  been  sold  to 
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the  Imnds,  as  well  as  to  tlic  other  villa- 
g-ers,  and  the  area  within  the  ro])e  was 
closely  packed.  Some  of  the  hoys  climbed 
the  neighboring  trees,  where  from  time  to 
time  the  town  authorities  threatened  them, 
but  did  not  really  dislodge  them. 

Annie,  with  other  friends  of  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger,  gained  a  reserved  seat  on  the  veran- 
da through  the  drawing-room  windows; 
but  once  there,  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  sufficiently  mixed  company. 

"How  do,  Miss  Kilburn  ?  That  you  ? 
Well,  I  declare  I"  said  a  voice  that  she 
seemed  to  know,  in  a  key  of  nervous  ex- 
citement. Mrs.  Savor's  husband  leaned 
across  his  Avife's  lap  and  shook  hands 
w4tli  Annie,  "William  thought  I  better 
come,^'  Mrs.  Savor  seemed  called  upon  to 
explain.  "I  got  to  do  something.  Ain't 
it  just  too  cute  for  anything  the  way 
they  got  them  screens  w^orked  into  the 
shrubbery  down  they-ar?  It's  like  the 
cycloraymy  to  Boston  ;  you  can't  tell 
where  the  ground  ends  and  the  paintin' 
commences.   Oh,  I  do  want  'em  to  begin  f 

Mr.  Savor  laughed  at  his  wife's  impa- 
tience, and  she  said,  playfully:  "What 
you  laughin'  at  ?  I  guess  you're  full  as 
excited  as  what  I  be,  when  all's  said  and 
done." 

There  were  other  acquaintances  of  An- 
nie's from  Over  the  Track,  in  the  group 
about  her,  and  upon  the  example  of  the 
Savors  they  all  greeted  her.  The  wives 
and  sweethearts  tittered  with  self-derisive 
expectation;  the  men  "were  gravely  jo- 
cose, like  all  Americans  in  unwonted  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  were  respectful  to 
the  coming  performance,  perhaps  as  a  trib- 
ute to  Annie.  She  wondered  how  some 
of  them  came  to  have  those  seats,  which 
were  reserved  at  an  extra  price;  she  did 
not  allow  for  that  self-respect  which  causes 
the  American  w^orkman  to  supply  himself 
with  the  best  his  money  can  buy  while 
his  money  lasts. 

She  turned  to  see  who  was  on  her  other 
hand.  A  row  of  three  small  children, 
stretched  from  her  to  Mrs.  Gerrish,  whom 
she  did  not  recoi^nize  at  first,  "  Oh,  Em- 
meline!"  she  said;  and  then,  for  want  of 
something  else,  she  added,  "Where  is 
Mr.  Gerrish  ?    Isn't  he  coming  V 

"He  was  detained  at  the  store,"  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  with  cold  importance;  "but 
he  will  be  here.  May  I  ask,  Annie,"  she 
pursued,  solemnly,  "  how  you  got  here  ?" 

"How  did  I  get  here  ?  Why,  through 
the  windows.    Didn't  you  ?" 


"May  I  ask  who  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Annie. 
"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Munger." 

A  burst  of  music  came  from  the  dense 
shadow  into  which  the  group  of  evergreens 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tennis-court  deepen- 
ed away  fi-om  the  glister  of  the  electrics. 
There  was  a  deeper  hush;  then  a  slight 
jarring  and  scraping  of  a  chair  beyond 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  who  leaned  across  her  chil- 
dren and  said,  "He's  come,  Annie — right 
through  the  parlor  window!"  Her  voice 
w^as  lifted  to  carry  above  the  music,  and 
all  the  people  near  w^ere  able  to  share  the 
fact  that  righted  Mrs.  Gerrish  in  her  own 
esteem. 

From  the  covert  of  the  low  pines  in 
the  middle  of  the  scene  Miss  Northwick 
and  Mr.  Brandreth  appeared  hand  in 
hand,  and  then  the^  place  filled  with  fig- 
ures from  other  apertures  of  the  little 
grove  and  through  the  artificial  wings  at 
the  sides,  and  walked  the  minuet.  Mr, 
Fellows,  the  ])ainter,  had  helped  with  the 
costumes,  supplying  some  from  his  own 
artistic  properties,  and  mediaevalizing  oth- 
ers ;  the  Boston  costumers  had  been  drawn 
upon  by  the  men;  and  they  all  moved 
through  the  stately  figures  Avith  a  securi- 
ty which  discipline  had  given  them.  The 
broad  solid  colors  which  they  wore  took 
the  light  and  shadow  with  picturesque 
effectiveness ;  the  masks  contributed  a 
sense  of  mystery  novel  in  Hatboro',  and 
kept  the  friends  of  the  dancers  in  exciting 
doubt  of  their  identity;  the  strangeness 
of  the  audience  to  all  spectacles  of  the 
sort  held  its  judgment  in  suspense.  The 
minuet  w^as  encored,  and  had  to  be  given 
again,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
applause  of  the  repetition  allowed  the 
characters  to  be  heard  when  the  partners 
of  the  minuet  began  to  move  about  arm 
in  arm,  and  the  drama  properly  began. 
When  the  applause  died  away  it  was  still 
not  easy  to  hear;  a  boy  in  one  of  the  trees 
called,  "Louder!"  and  made  some  of  the 
people  laugh,  but  for  the  rest  they  were 
very  orderly  throughout. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  An- 
nie was  startled  by  a  child  dashing  itself 
against  her  knees,  and  breaking  into  a 
gurgle  of  shy  laughter  as  children  do. 

"  Wliy,  you  "little  w^ itch  I"  she  said  to 
the  uplifted  face  of  IdelltuPeck.  "  Where 
is  your  father  ?" 

"Oh,  somewhere,"  said  the  child,  with 
entire  ease  of  mind. 
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"And  your  hat  ?"  said  Annie,  puttinj^ 
her  han  d  on  the  curly  bare  head — "vvhere's 
your  liat  V 

"  On  tlie  g-round." 

"On  the  ground — wliere  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know, "said  Idella,  lightly, 
as  if  tlie  pursuit  bored  her. 

Annie  pulled  her  up  on  her  lap.  ' '  Well, 
now,  you  stay  here  witli  me,  if  you  please, 
till  your  papa  or  your  hat  comes  after 
you." 

"My — hat — can't— come — after — me !" 
said  the  child,  turning  back  her  head,  so 
as  to  laugh  her  sense  of  the  joke  in  An- 
nie's face. 

"No  matter;  your  papa  can,  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  you." 

Idella  let  her  head  fall  back  against 
Annie's  breast,  and  began  to  finger  the 
rings  on  the  hand  which  Annie  laid  across 
her  lap  to  keep  her. 

"For  goodness  gracious!"  said  Mre. 
Savor,  "who  you  got  there,  Miss  Kil- 
burn  ?" 

"Mr.  Peck's  little  girl." 

"  Where'd  she  spring  from  ?" 

Mrs.  Gerrish  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
across  the  six  legs  of  her  children,  who 
were  all  three  standing  up  in  their  chairs: 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  that's  Idella 
Peck  ?    Where's  lier  father  ?" 

"Somewhere,  she  says,"  said  Annie, 
willing  to  answer  Mrs.  Gerrish  with  the 
child's  nonchalance. 

"Well,  that's  great  1"  said  Mrs.  Gerrish. 
"  I  should  think  he  better  be  looking  after 
her — or  some  one." 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  last  act  of 
the  play  began.  Before  it  ended,  Idella 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  Annie  sat  still 
with  her  after  the  crowd  around  her  be- 
gan to  break  up.  Mrs.  Savor  kept  her 
seat  beside  Annie.  She  said,  "Don't  you 
want  I  should  spell  you  a  little  while. 
Miss  Kilburn  ?"  She  leaned  over  the  face 
of  the  sleeping  child.  "Why,  she  ain't 
much  more  than  a  baby!  William,  you 
go  and  see  if  you  can't  find  Mr.  Peck. 
I'm  goin'  to  stay  here  with  Miss  Kilburn." 
Her  husband  humored  her  whim,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  knots  and 
clumps  of  people  toward  the  rope  enclos- 
ing the  tennis-court.  "Won't  you  let 
nie  hold  her,  Miss  Kilburn  ?"  she  pleaded 
again. 

"No,  no;  she  isn't  heavy;  I  like  to 
hold  her,"  replied  Annie.  Then  some- 
thing occurred  to  her,  and  she  started  in 
amazement  at  herself. 


"  Or  yes,  Mrs.  Savor,  you  may  take 
her  awhile;"  and  she  put  the  child  into 
the  arms  of  the  bereaved  creature,  who 
had  fallen  desolately  back  in  her  chair. 
She  hugged  Idella  up  to  her  breast,  and 
hungrily  mumbled  her  with  kisses,  and 
moaned  out  over  her.  "Oh  dear!  Oh 
mv !    Oh  my !" 

XYIT. 

The  people  beyond  the  rope  had  nearly 
all  gone  aw^ay,  and  Mr.  Savor  was  com- 
ing back  across  the  court  with  Mr.  Peck. 
The  players  appeared  from  the  grove 
at  the  other  end  of  the  court  in  their 
vivid  costumes,  chatting  and  laughing 
with  their  friends,  who  went  down  from 
the  piazzas  and  terraces  to  congratulate 
them.  Mrs.  Munger  hurried  about  among 
them,  saying  something  to  each  group. 
She  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr. 
Savor,  and  she  ran  after  them,  arriving 
with  them  where  Annie  sat. 

"I  hope  you  were  not  anxious  about 
Idella,"  Annie  said,  laughing. 

"No;  I  didn't  miss  her  at  once,"  said 
the  minister,  simply;  "  and  then  J  thought 
she  had  merely  gone  off  Avitli  some  of  the 
other  children  who  were  playing  about." 

"You  shall  talk  all  that  over  later," 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  "Now,  Miss  Kilburn, 
I  want  you  and  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Savor  to  stay  for  a  cup  of  coflPee  that 
I'm  going  to  give  our  friends  out  there. 
Don't  you  think  they  deserve  it  ?  Wasn't 
it  a  wonderful  success  ?  They  must  be 
frightfully  exhausted.  Just  go  right  out 
to  them.  I'll  be  with  you  in  one  moment. 
Oh  yes,  the  child!  Well,  bring  her  into 
the  house,  Mrs.  Savor;  I'll  find  a  place  for 
her,  and  then  you  can  go  out  with  me.'' 

"I  guess  you  won't  get  Maria  away 
from  her  very  easy,"  said  Mr.  Savor, 
laughing.  His  wife  stood  with  the  child's 
cheek  pressed  tight  against  hers. 

"Oh,  I'll  manage  that,"  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. "I'm  counting  on  Mrs.  Savor." 
She  added  in  a  hurried  under-tone  to  An- 
nie: "I've  asked  a  number  of  the  work- 
people to  stay — representative  work-peo- 
ple, the  foremen  in  the  different  shops 
and  their  families— and  you'll  find  your 
friends  of  all  classes  together.  It's  a 
great  day  for  the  Social  Union!"  she  said 
aloud.  "I'm  sure  you  must  feel  that, 
Mr.  Peck.  Miss  Kilburn  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  saving  us  from  a  great 
mistake  at  the  outset,  and  now  your 
staying,"  she  continued,  "will  give  it 
just  the  appearance  we  want.    I'm  going 
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to  keep  your  little  g-irl  as  a  hostage,  and 
you  shall  not  go  till  I  let  you.  Come, 
Mrs.  Savor  r'  Slie  bustled  away  with 
Mrs.  Savor,  and  Mr.  Peck  reluctantly  ac- 
companied Annie  down  over  the  lawn. 

He  was  silent,  but  Mr.  Savor  was  hi- 
larious. "Well,  Mr.  Putney,"  he  said, 
when  they  joined  the  group  of  which 
Putney  was  the  centre,  "you  done  that 
in  apple-pie  order.  I  never  see  anything 
much  better  than  the  Avay  you  carried  on 
with  Mrs.  Wilmington." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Savor,"  said  Putney; 
"I'm  glad  you  liked  it.  You  couldn't 
say  I  was  trying  to  flatter  her  up  much, 
anyway." 

"No,  no!"  Mr.  Savor  assented,  with 
delight  in  the  joke. 

"Well,  Annie,"  said  Putney.  He 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Putney, 
who  was  there  with  Dr.  Morrell,  asked 
her  where  she  had  sat. 

"  We  kept  looking  all  round  for  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Putney,  with  his  hand  on 
his  boy's  shoulder,  "  we  wanted  to  know 
how  you  liked  the  Mercutio." 

"  Ralph,  it  was  incomparable!" 

"Well,  that  will  do  for  a  beginning. 
It's  a  little  cold,  but  it's  in  the  right  spir- 
it. You  mean  that  the  Mercutio  wasn't 
comparable  to  the  Nurse." 

"  Oh,  Lyra  was  wonderful!"  said  An- 
nie.    "Don't  you  think  so,  Ellen  ?" 

"She  was  Lyra,"  said  Mrs.  Putney,  de- 
finitively. 

"  No ;  she  wasn't  Lyra  at  all !"  retorted 
Annie.  "That  was  the  marvel  of  it. 
She  was  Juliet's  nurse." 

"Perhaps  she  Avas  a  little  of  both,"  sug- 
gested Putney.  "What  did  you  think 
of  the  performance,  Mr.  Peck  ?  I  don't 
want  a  personal  tribute,  but  if  you  olTer 
it,  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful." 

"I  liave  been  very  much  interested," 
said  the  minister.  "  It  was  all  very  new 
to  me.  I  realized  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  the  great  power  that  the  theatre  must 
be.  I  felt  how  much  the  drama  could 
do — how  much  good." 

"  Well,  that's  what  we're  after,"  said 
Putney.  "We  had  no  x^ersonal  motive; 
good,  right  straight  along,  was  our  motto. 
Nobody  wanted  to  outshine  anybody  else. 
I  kept  my  Mercutio  down  all  through, 
so's  not  to  get  ahead  of  Romeo  or  Tybalt 
in  the  public  esteem.  Did  our  friends 
outside  the  rope  catch  on  to  my  idea  ?" 
Mr.  Peck  smiled  at  the  banter,  but  he 
seemed  not  to  know  just  what  to  say,  and 


Putney  went  on:  "That's  why  I  made  it 
so  bad.  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  go 
home  feeling  sorry  Mercutio  was  killed. 
I  don't  suppose  Winthrop  could  have 
slept." 

"You  won't  sleep  yourself  to-night, 
I'm  afraid,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Munger  has  promised  me  a 
particularly  Aveak  cup  of  coffee.  She  has 
got  us  all  in,  it  seems,  for  a  sort  of  sup- 
])er,  in  spite  of  everything.  I  understand 
it  includes  representatives  of  all  the  sta- 
tions and  conditions  present  except  the 
outcasts  beyond  the  rope.  I  don't  see 
what  3'ou're  doing  here,  Mr.  Peck." 

"Was  Mr.  Peck  really  outside  the 
rope  ?"  Annie  asked  Dr.  Morrell,  as  they 
dropped  apart  from  the  others  a  little. 

"I  believe  he  gave  his  chair  to  one  of 
the  women  from  the  outside,"  said  the 
doctor.  » 

Annie  moved  Avith  him  toward  Lyra, 
who  was  joking  Avith  some  of  the  hands. 

With  all  her  good -nature,  she  had 
the  eft'ect  of  patronizing  them,  as  she 
stood  talking  about  the  play  Avitli  them 
in  her  drawl,  Avliich  she  had  got  back  to 
again.  They  were  "Admiring  her,  in  her 
dress  of  the  querulous  old  nurse,,  and  told 
her  hoAv  they  neA^er  Avould  have  known 
her.  But  there  was  an  insincerity  in  the 
effusion  of  some  of  the  more  nervous  wo- 
men, and  in  the  reticence  of  the  others, 
Avho  were  holding  back  out  of  self-respect. 

She  met  Annie  and  Morrell  with  eager 
relief.     "Well,  Annie  ?" 

"Perfect!" 

' '  Well,  now,  that's  very  nice ;  you  can't 
go  beyond  perfect,  you  know.  I  did  do 
it  pretty  Avell,  didn't  I  ?  Poor  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth!  HaA^e  you  seen  him?  You 
must  say  something  comforting  to  him. 
He's  really  been  sacrificed  in  this  business. 
You  know  he  Avanted  Miss  Chapley.  She 
Avould  have  made  a  lovely  Juliet.  Of 
course  she  blames  him  for  it.  She  thinks 
he  Avanted  to  make  up  to  Miss  Northwick, 
when  Miss  Northwick  Avas  just  flinging 
herself  at  Jack.    Look  at  her!" 

Jack  Wilmington  and  Miss  Sue  North- 
Avick  Avere  standing  together  near  her  fa- 
ther and  a  party  of  her  friends,  and  she 
Avas  smiling  and  talking  at  him.  Eyes, 
lips,  gestures,  attitude  expressed  in  the 
proud  girl  a  fawning  eagerness  to  please 
the  man,  Avho  reccuved^her  homage  rather 
as  if  it  bored  him.  His  inditferent  manner 
may  haA^e  been  one  secret  of  his  power 
OA'^er  her,  and  perhaps  she  Avas  not  capable 
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of  all  the  suffering  she  was  callable  of 
inflicting'. 

Lyra  turned  to  walk  toward  the  house, 
deflecting-  a  little  in  the  direction  of  her 
nepliew  and  Miss  Northwick,  "Jack!'' 
she  drawled  over  the  shoulder  next  tliem 
as  she  passed,  "I  wish  you'd  bring  your 
aunty's  wrap  to  her  on  tlie  piazza." 

"  Wliy,  stay  here!"  Putney  called  after 
lier.  "They're  going  to  fetch  the  re- 
freshments out  here." 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  tired,  Ralph,  and  I  can't 
sit  on  the  grass,  at  my  age." 

She  moved  on,  with  her  sweeping, 
lounging  pace,  and  Jack  Wilmington,  af- 
ter a  moment's  hesitation,  bowed  to  Miss 
Northwick  and  went  after  her. 

The  girl  remained  apart  from  her 
friends,  as  if  expecting  his  return. 

Silhouetted  against  the  bright  windows, 
Lyra  waited  till  Jack  Wilmington  reap- 
peared with  a  shawl  and  laid  it  on  her 
shoulders.  Then  she  sank  into  a  chair. 
The  young  man  stood  beside  her  talking 
down  upon  lier.  Something  restive  and 
insistent  expressed  itself  in  their  respec- 
tive attitudes.    He  sat  down  at  her  side. 

Miss  Northwick  joined  her  friends  care- 
lessly. 

"Ah,  Miss  Kilburn,"  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth's  voice  at  Annie's  ear,  "  I'm  glad  to 
And  you.  I've  just  run  home  Avith  mo- 
ther— she  feels  the  night  air — and  I  was 
afraid  you  would  slip  through  our  fingers 
before  I  got  back.  This  little  business  of 
the  refreshments  was  an  after-thought  of 
Mrs.  Munger's,  and  we  meant  it  for  a  sur- 
prise— we  knew  you'd  approve  of  it  in  the 
form  it  took."  He  looked  round  at  the 
straggling  work-people,  who  represented 
the  harmonization  of  classes,  keeping  to 
themselves  as  if  they  had  been  there 
alone. 

"Yes,"  Annie  was  obliged  to  say ;  "  it's 
very  pleasant."  She  added:  "You  must 
all  be  rather  hungry,  Mr.  Brand reth.  If 
the  Social  Union  ever  gets  on  its  feet,  it 
will  have  you  to  thank  more  than  any 
one." 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  me,  Miss  Kilburn ! 
Do  you  know,  we've  netted  about  two 
hundred  dollars.  Isn't  that  pretty  good, 
doctor  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Hadn't  we 
better  follow  Mrs.  Wilmington's  example, 
and  get  up  under  the  piazza  roof  ?  I'm 
afraid  you'll  be  the  worse  for  the  night 
air,  Miss  Kilburn.  Putney,"  he  called  to 
his  friend,  "  we're  going  up  to  the  house." 


"All  right.  I  guess  that's  a  good 
idea." 

The  doctor  called  to  the  different  knots 
and  groups,  telling  them  to  come  up  to 
the  house.  Some  of  the  work-people 
slipped  away  through  the  grounds  and 
did  not  come.  The  Nortliwicks  and  their 
friends  moved  toward  the  house. 

Mrs.  Munger  came  down  the  lawn  to 
meet  her  guests.  "  Ah,  that's  right.  It's 
much  better  in-doors.  I  was  just  coming 
for  you."  She  addressed  herself  more 
particularly  to  the  Nortliwicks.  "  Cofl'ee 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  moments.  We've 
met  with  a  little  delay." 

"I'm  afraid  we  must  say  good-night 
at  once,"  said  Mr.  Northwick.  "We  had 
arranged  to  have  our  friends  and  some 
other  guests  with  us  at  home.  And  we're 
quite  late  now." 

Mrs.  Munger  protested.  "Take  our 
Juliet  from  us !  Oh,  Miss  Northwick,  how 
can  I  thank  you  enough?  The  whole 
play  turned  upon  you!'' 

"  It's  just  as  well," she  said  to  Annie,  as 
the  Nortliwicks  and  their  friencTs  walked 
across  the  lawn  to  the  gate,  where  they 
had  carriages  waiting.  "They'd  have 
been  difficult  to  manage,  and  everybody 
else  will  feel  a  little  more  at  home  with- 
out them.  Poor  Mr.  Brandreth,  I'm  sure 
you  will !  I  did  pity  you  so,  with  such  a 
Juliet  on  your  hands !" 

In-doors  the  representatives  of  the  low- 
er classes  were  less  at  ease  than  they  were 
Avithout.  Some  of  the  ministers  mingled 
Avitli  them,  and  tried  to  form  a  bond  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  villagers.  Mr. 
Peck  took  no  part  in  this  work;  he  stood 
holding  his  elbows  with  his  hands,  and 
talking  with  a  perfunctory  air  to  an  old 
lady  of  his  congregation. 

The  young  ladies  of  South  Hatboro',  as 
Mrs.  Munger's  assistants,  Avent  about  im- 
partially to  high  and  low  Avith  trays  of 
refreshments.  Annie  saw  Putney,  Avhere 
he  stood  with  his  Avife  and  boy,  refuse  cof- 
fee, and  she  Avatched  him  anxiously  when 
the  claret-cup  came.  He  AvaA'ed  his  hand 
over  it,  and  said,  "No;  I'll  take  some  of 
the  lemonade."  As  he  lifted  a  glass  of  it 
toward  his  lips  he  stopped  and  made  as  if 
to  put  it  doAvn  again,  and  his  hand  shook 
so  that  he  spilled  some  of  it.  Then  he 
dashed  it  ofl',  and  reached  for  another 
glass.  "  I  Avant  some  more,"  he  said,  Avith 
a  laugh  ;  "  I'm  thirsty."  He  drank  a  sec- 
ond glass,  and  when  he  saAv  a  tray  com- 
ing toAvard  Annie,  Avhere  Dr.  Morrell  had 
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joined  her,  lie  came  over  and  exchanged 
his  empty  glass  for  a  full  one. 

''Not  much  to  brag  of  as  lemonade," 
he  said,  "but  first-rate  rum  ])unch." 

"Look  here,  Putney,"  whispered  the 
doctor,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  "don't 
you  take  any  more  of  that.  Give  me  that 
glass !" 

"Oh,  all  right!"  laughed  Putney,  dash- 
ing it  off.  "You're  welcome  to  the  tum- 
bler, if  you  Avant  it,  Doc." 

XVIII. 

Mrs.  Munger  s  guests  kept  on  talking 
and  laughing.  With  the  coffee  and  the 
punch  there  began  to  be  a  little  more  free- 
dom. Some  prohibitionists  among  the 
working  people  went  away  when  they 
found  that  the  lemonade  was  punch;  but 
Mrs.  Munger  did  not  know  it,  and  she  saw 
the  ideal  of  a  Social  Union  figuratively  ac- 
complished in  her  own  house.  She  stirred 
about  among  her  guests  till  she  produced 
a  fleeting,  empty  good-fellowship  among 
them.  One  of  the  shoe-shop  hands,  with 
an  inextinguishable  scent  of  leather  and 
the  character  of  a  droll,  seconded  her  ef- 
forts with  noisy  jokes.  He  ])roposed 
games,  and  would  not  be  snubbed  by  the 
refusal  of  his  boss  to  countenance  him, 
he  had  the  applause  of  so  many  others. 
Mrs.  Munger  approved  of  the  idea. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  great  fun, 
Mrs.  Gerrish?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  now,  if  Squire  Putney  \vould 
lead  off,"  said  the  joker,  looking  round. 

Putney  could  not  be  found,  nor  Dr. 
Morrell. 

"They're  off  somewhere  for  a  smoke," 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  "Well,  that's  right. 
I  want  everybody  to  feel  that  my  house 
is  their  own  to  night,  and  to  come  and 
go  just  as  they  like.  Do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Peck  is  offended  ?"  slie  asked,  under 
her  breath,  as  she  passed  Annie.  "He 
couldnH  feel  that  this  is  the  same  thing; 
but  I  can't  see  him  anywhere.  He 
wouldn't  go  without  taking  leave,  you  ' 
don't  suppose  ?" 

Annie  joined  Mrs.  Putney.  They  talked 
at  first  with  those  who  came  to  ask  where 
Putney  and  the  doctor  were;  but  finally 
they  withdrew  into  a  little  alcove  from 
the  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Munger  a])proved 
of  their  being  when  she  discovered  them; 
they  must  be  very  tired,  and  ought  to  rest 
on  the  lounge  there.  Her  theory  of  the 
exhaustion  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  play  embraced  their  families. 


The  time  wore  on  toward  midnight, 
and  her  guests  got  themselves  away  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  as  they  attempted 
the  formality  of  leave-taking  or  not. 
Some  of  the  hands  who  thought  tins  neces- 
sary found  it  a  serious  affair;  but  most  of 
them  slipped  off  Avithout  saying  good 
night  to  Mrs.  Munger  or  expressing  that 
rapture  with  the  whole  evening  from  be- 
ginning to  end  which  the  ladies  of  South 
Hatboro'  professed.  The  ladies  of  South 
Hatboro'  and  Old  Hatboro'  had  met  in 
a  general  intimacy  not  approached  be- 
fore, and  they  parted  wdth  a  flow  of  mu- 
tual esteem.  The  Gerrjsh  children  had 
dropped  asleep  in  nooks  and  corners, 
from  which  Mr.  Gerrish  hunted  them 
up  and  put  them  together  for  departure, 
while  his  w^ife  remained  with  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger, unable  to  stop  talking,  and  no  longer 
amenable  to  the  looks  with  which  he  gov- 
erned her  in  public. 

Lyra  came  down -stairs,  hooded  and 
wrapped  for  departure,  with  Jack  Wil- 
mington by  her  side.  ' '  Why,  Ellen  she 
said,  looking  into  the  little  alcove  from  the 
hall.  "  Are  you  here  ^et  ?  And  Annie! 
Where  in  the  w^orld  is  Ralph?"  At  the 
pleading  look  with  which  Mrs.  Putney  re- 
plied, she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  it's  w^hat  I  was 
afraid  of!  I  don't  see  what  the  woman 
could  have  been  about!  But  of  course 
she  didn't  think  of  poor  Ralph.  Ellen,  let 
me  take  you  and  Winthrop  home!  Dr. 
Morrell  will  be  sure  to  bring  Ralph." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Putney,  passively, 
but  without  rising. 

"  xlnnie  can  come  too.  There's  plenty 
of  room.    Jack  can  WTilk." 

Jack  Wilmington  joined  Lyra  in  ur- 
ging Annie  to  take  his  place.  He  said  to 
her,  apart,  ''Young  Munger  has  been  tell- 
ing-me  that  Putney  got  at  the  sideboard 
and  carried  oft"  the  rum.  I'll  stay  and 
help  look  after  him." 

A  crazy  laugh  came  into  the  parlor 
from  the  piazza  outside,  and  the  group 
in  the  alcove  started  forward.  Putney 
stood  at  a  window,  resting  one  arm  on 
the  bar  of  the  long  lower  sash,  which  was 
raised  to  its  full  height,  and  looking  iron- 
ically in  upon  Mrs.  Munger  and  her  re- 
mainiiii^'  jruests.  He  was  still  in  his  Mer- 
culio  dress,  but  he  had  lost  his  plumed 
cap,  and  was  bareheaded.  A  pace  or  two 
beliind  him  stood  Mr.  PecHv,  regarding  the 
effect  of  this  apparition  upon  the  com- 
pany with  the  same  dreamy,  indraw^n 
presence  he  lucd  in  the  pulpit. 
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''Well,  Mrs.  Mar.ger,  I'm  glad  I  got 
back  ill  time  to  tell  you  how  much  I've 
enjoyed  it.  Brother  Peck  wanted  me  to 
go  home,  but  I  told  him,  Not  till  I've 
thanked  Mrs.  Muuger,  Brother  Peck;  not 
till  I've  drunk  her  health  in  her  own  old 
particular  Jamaica."  He  put  to  his  lips 
the  black  bottle  which  he  had  been  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  behind  him;  then 
he  took  it  away,  looked  at  it,  and  flung  it 
rolling  along  the  piazza  floor.  "Didn't 
get  hold  of  the  inexhaustible  bottle  that 
time;  never  do.  But  it's  a  good  article; 
a  better  article  than  you  used  to  sell  on 
the  sly,  Bill  Gerri.sli.  You'll  excuse  my 
helping  myself,  Mi'S.  Munger  ;  I  knew 
you'd  want  me  to.  Well,  it's  been  a 
great  occasion,  Mrs.  Munger."  He  wink- 
ed at  the  hostess.  "You've  had  jouv 
little  invited  supper,  after  all.  You're  a 
manager,  Mrs.  Munger.  You've  made 
even  the  wrath  of  Brother  Peck  to  praise 
you." 

The  ladies  involuntarily  shrank  back- 
ward as  Putney  suddenly  entered  through 
the  window  and  gained  the  corner  of  the 
piano  at  a  dash.  He  stayed  himself 
against  it,  slightly  swaying,  and  turned 
his  flaming  eyes  from  one  to  another,  as  if 
questioning  whom  he  should  attack  next. 

Except  for  the  wild  look  in  them, 
which  was  not  so  much  wilder  than  they 
wore  in  all  times  of  excitement,  and  an 
occasional  halt  at  a  difficult  word,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  being  drunk.  The  liquor 
had  as  yet  merely  intensified  him. 

Mrs.  Munger  had  the  inspiration  to 
treat  him  as  one  caresses  a  dangerous  lu- 
natic. "I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  Mr. 
Putney,  to  come  back.    Do  sit  down  !" 

"Why  ?"  demanded  Putney.  "  Every- 
body else  standing." 

"That's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Munger.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why — " 

"Oh  yes,  you  do,  Mrs.  Munger.  It's 
because  they  want  to  have  a  good  view 
of  a  man  who's  made  a  fool  of  himself—" 

"Oh,  now,  Mr.  Putney said  Mrs. 
Munger,  with  hospitable  deprecation. 
"I'm  sure  no  one  wants  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind."  She  looked  round  at  the 
company  for  corroboration,  but  no  one 
cared  to  attract  Putney's  attention  by 
any  sound  or  sign. 

"But  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  Putney, 
with  a  savage  burst,  "that  a  woman  who 
puts  hell-fire  before  a  poor  devil  who 
can't  keep  out  of  it  when  he  sees  it,  is  bet- 
ter worth  looking  at." 


"Mr.  Putney,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Munger,  "  that  it  was  the  mildest  punch  I 
And  I  really  didn't  think — I  didn't  re- 
member— " 

She  turned  toward  Mrs.  Putney  with  her 
explanation,  but  Putney  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her,  and  he  turned  upon  Mr.  Ger- 
rish,  "How's  that  drunkard's  grave  get- 
ting along  that  you"ve  dug  for  your  por- 
ter ?"  Gerrisli  remained  prudently  silent. 
"I  know  you,  Billy.  You're  all  right. 
You've  got  the  pull  on  your  conscience; 
we  all  have,  one  way  or  another.  Here's 
Annie  Kilburn,  come  back  from  Pome, 
where  she  couldn't  seem  to  fix  it  up  witli 
hers  to  suit  her.  and  she's  trying  to  get 
round  it  in  Hatboro'  Avith  good  works. 
Why,  there  isn't  any  occasion  for  good 
works  in  Hatboro'.  I  could  have  told 
you  that  before  you  came,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Annie  directly.  "What  we  want 
is  faith,  and  lots  of  it.  The  church  is  go- 
ing to  pieces  because  we  haven't  got  anv 
faith." 

His  hand  slipped  from  the  piano,  and 
he  dropped  lieaA'ily  back  upon  ^  chair 
that  stood  near.  The  concussion  seemed 
to  complete  in  his  brain  the  transition 
from  his  normal  dispositions  to  their  op- 
posite, which  had  already  begun.  "Bill 
Gerrish  has  done  more  for  Hatboro'  than 
any  other  man  in  the  ])lace.  He's  the 
only  man  that  holds  the  church  together, 
because  he  knows  the  value  of  faiths 
He  said  this  without  a  trace  of  irony, 
glaring  at  Annie  with  fierce  defiance. 
"You  come  back  here,  and  try  to  set  up 
for  a  saint  in  a  town  where  William  B. 
Gerrisli  has  done— has  done  more  to  es- 
tablish the  dry-goods  business  on  a  metro- 
]ne-tro-politan  basis  than  any  other  man 
out  of  New  York  or  Boston." 

He  stopped  and  looked  round,  mysti- 
fied, as  if  this  were  not  the  x^oint  Avhich 
he  had  been  aiming  at. 

Lyra  broke  into  a  splutteiung  laugh, 
and  suddenly  checked  herself.  Putney 
smiled  slightly.  "  Pretty  good,  eh  ?  Say, 
where  was  I?"  he  asked,  slyly.  Lyra 
hid  her  face  behind  Annie's  shoulder. 
"What's  that  dress  you  got  on  ?  What's 
all  this  about,  anyway  ?  Oh  yes,  I  know. 
Romeo  and  Juliet — Social  Union.  Well," 
he  resumed,  Avith  a  frown,  "there's  too 
much  Romeo  and  Juliet,  too  much  So- 
cial Union,  in  this  town  already."  He 
stopped,  and  seemed  pre]:>aring  to  launch 
some  deadly  phrase  at  Mrs.  Wilmington, 
but  he  only  said,  "You're  all  right,  Lyra." 
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"Mrs.  Munger,"  said  Mr.  Gerrisli,  "we 
must  be  going".  Good-niglit,  ma'am.  Mrs. 
Gerrisli,  it's  time  the  children  were  at 
home." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Putney,  watch- 
ing the  Gerrislies  getting  their  children 
together.  He  waved  his  hand  after  them, 
and  called  out,  "William  Gerrish,  you're 
a  man  ;  I  honor  you." 

He  laid  hold  of  the  piano  and  pulled 
himself  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  to  become 
aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  his  wife,  where 
she  stood  with  their  boy  beside  her. 

"What  you  doing  here  with  that  child 
at  this  time  of  night  ?"  he  shouted  at  her, 
all  that  was  left  of  the  man  in  his  eyes 
changing  into  the  glare  of  a  pitiless  brute. 
"Why  don't  you  go  home?  You  want 
to  show  people  what  I  did  to  him?  You 
want  to  publish  my  shame,  do  you?  Is 
that  it?    Look  here!" 

He  began  to  work  himself  along  tow- 
ard her  by  help  of  the  piano.  A  step  was 
heard  on  tlie  piazza  without,  and  Dr.  Mor- 
rell  entered  through  the  open  window. 

"Come  now,  Putney,"  he  said,  gently. 
The  other  men  closed  round  them. 

Putney  stopped.  "What's  this?  In- 
terfering in  family  matters  ?  You  better 
go  home  and  look  after  your  own  wives, 
if  j^ou  got  any.  Get  out  the  way,  'n'  you 
mind  your  own  business,  Doc  Morrell. 
You  meddle  too  much."  His  speech  was 
thickening  and  breaking.  "You  think 
science  going  do  everything — evolution! 
Talk  me  about  evolution!  What's  evo- 
lution done  for  Hatboro'  ?  'Volved  Ger- 
rish's  store.  One  day  of  Christianity — 
real  Christianity —  Where's  that  boy  ? 
If  I  get  hold  of  him—" 

He  lunged  forward,  and  Jack  Wilming- 
ton and  young  Munger  stepped  before 
liim. 

Mrs.  Putney  had  not  moved,  nor  lost 
the  look  of  sad,  passive  vigilance  which 
she  had  worn  since  her  husband  reap- 
peared. 

She  pushed  the  men  aside.  ' 

' ' Ralph,  behave  yourself !  Here's  Win- 
throp,  and  w(5  want  you  to  take  us  home. 
Come  now  !"  She  passed  her  arm  through 
his,  and  the  boy  took  his  other  hand.  '  The 
action,  so  full  of  fearless  custom  and  wont- 
ed affection  from  them  both,  seemed  with 
lier  words  to  operate  another  total  change 
in  his  mood. 

"All  right;  I'm  going,  Ellen.  Got  to 
say  good-night  Mrs.  Munger,  that's  all." 
He  managed  to  get  to  her,  with  his  wife  on 


his  arm  and  his  boy  at  his  side.  "  Want 
to  thank  you  for  a  pleasant  evening,  Mrs. 
Munger — want  to  thank  you — " 

"And  I  want  to  thank  you  too,  Mrs. 
Munger,"  said  Mrs.  Putney,  Avitli  an  in- 
tensity of  bitterness  no  repetition  of  the 
words  could  give.  "It's  been  a  x)leasant 
evening  for  me  .^"  • 

Putney  w^ished  to  stop  and  explain,  but 
his  wife  pulled  him  away. 

Dr.  Morrell  and  Annie  followed  to  get 
them  safely  into  the  carriage  ;  he  went 
Avith  them,  and  when  she  came  back  Mrs. 
Munger  was  saying:  "I  will  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Wilmington,  or  any  one,  if  I'm  to 
blame.  It  had  quite  gone  out  of  my 
head  about  Mr.  Putney.  There  was  plenty 
of  coffee,  besides,  and  if  everything  that 
could  harm  particular  persons  had  to  be 
kept  out  of  .the  way,  society  couldn't  go 
on.  We  ought  to  consider  the  greatest 
good  of- the  greatest  number."  She  look- 
ed round  from  one  to  another  for  support. 
No  one  said  anything,  and  Mrs.  Munger, 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse,  made 
a  direct  appeal :  "  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Peck  ?" 

The  minister  broke  "'his  silence  with  re- 
luctance. "It's  sometimes  best, to  have 
the  effect  of  error  unmistakable.  Then 
we  are  sure  it's  error." 

Mrs.  Munger  gave  a  sob  of  relief  into 
her  handkerchief.  "Yes,  that's  just  what 
I  say." 

Lyra  bent  her  face  on  her  arm,  and  Jack 
Wilmington  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow where  he  stood. 

Mr.  Peck  remained  staring  at  Mrs. 
Munger,  as  if  doubtful  what  to  do.  Then 
he  said:  "You  seem  nof to  have  under- 
stood me,  ma'am.  I  should  be  to  blame 
if  I  left  you  in  doubt.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  foi'getting  your  brother's  weak- 
ness, and  if  the  consequence  has  promptly 
followed  in  his  shame,  it  is  for  you  to  re- 
alize it.    I  wish  you  a  good-evening." 

He  went  out  with  a  dignity  that  thrilled 
Annie.  Lyra  leaned  toward  her  and  said, 
choking  with  laughter,  "He's  left  Idella 
asleep  upstairs.  We  haven't  any  of  us 
got  perfect  memories,  have  we?" 

"Run  after  him!"  Annie  said  to  Jack 
Wilmington,  in  under-tone,  "and  get  him 
into  my  carriage.  I'll  get  the  little  girl. 
Lyra,  don't  speak  of  it." 

"Never!"  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  with 
delight.  "I'm  solid  for  Mr.  Peck  every 
time." 

[to  be  continued.] 


HELENA,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 


TWO  MONTANA  CITIES. 

BY  EDWARDS  ROBERTS. 


I.— HELENA. 


rjlHE  Territory  of  Montana  is  in  itself 
A.  an  empire.  It  was  given  Territorial 
rights  in  1864,  and  since  then  has  increased 
rapidly  both  in  wealth  and  population. 
Fabulously  rich  in  mines,  already  having 
an  annual  output  of  nearly $26, 000, 000,  it  is 
famous  for  its  vast  areas  of  grazing  land, 
and  is  becoming  widely  known  as  an  agri- 
cultural country.  With  a  total  area  of 
93,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  16,000,- 
000  are  agricultural,  38,000,000  grazing, 
12,000,000  timber,  5,000,000  mineral,  and 
22,000,000  mountainous,  it  is  the  source 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri,  and  has 
an  almost  innumerable  number  of  smaller 
streams,  whose  presence  in  the  mountain 
canons  and  in  the  valleys  gives  the  Terri- 
tory a  charming  picturesqueness.  Within 
a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  of 
Helena  are  thousands  of  mining  claims  yet 
to  be  developed,  any  one  of  which  may 
prove  as  rich  as  the  richest  of  those  that 
are  now  productive.  If  the  several  agri- 
cultural valleys  were  placed  in  a  continu- 
ous line,  they  would  form  a  belt  4000  miles 
long,  and  averaging  four  miles  in  width. 
Every  year  the  number  of  farms  increases. 
In  the  Gallatin,  Prickly- Pear,  Yellow- 
stone, Bitter  Root,  Sun  Piver,  and  other 
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valleys,  one  no  longer  sees  neglected 
fields. 

But  if  one  were  to  write  in  detail  of 
Montana  and  its  resources,  he  would  find 
the  task  an  arduous  one.  There  are  so 
many  valleys,  each  with  its  own  claims 
and  characteristics,  so  many  mines  and 
towns  and  districts,  that  a  volume  might 
be  devoted  to  each.  There  is  great  and 
general  buoyancy  among  the  people,  and 
local  prejudice  runs  high. 

Regarding  Helena  and  Butte,  however, 
there  is  almost  a  unanimity  of  feeling. 
The  two  places  are  looked  upon  as  perfect 
illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  the  Territory  since  the  age  of  devel- 
opment began. 

To  the  younger  generation  Helena  is  a 
Parisian -like  centre  which  he  hopes  in  time 
to  see.  Capitalists  may  make  their  money 
at  Butte  or  elsewhere,  but  are  moderately 
sure  to  spend  it  at  Helena;  and  the  miner 
or  ranchman  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  finds  himself  in  what,  without  question, 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  Territory.  I  know 
of  no  city  in  the  extreme  middle  West  that 
could  so  well  satisfy  one  who  had  learned 
to  appreciate  Western  life  as  Helena.  Its 
climate,  its  surroundings,  even  its  society, 
largely  composed  of  Eastern  and  college- 
bred  men  and  young  wives  fresh  from 


older  centres,  are  delightfully  prominent 
features.  The  city  has  a  population  of 
nearly  15,000,  and  considering  its  great 
wealth,  it  is  not  surprising  that -it  should 
have  electric  lights,  a  horse-car  line,  and 
excellent  schools. 

Thanks  to  the  railways,  which  have 
had  and  are  continuing  to  have  so  im- 
portant an  effect  upon  the  country  over- 
looked by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mon- 
tana's isolation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Two  railroad  routes  connect  it  with  the 
East  and  Pacific  West,  and  there  is  still 
the  Missouri,  navigable  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Great  Falls,  within  easy  reach  of 
Helena. 

Tlie  early  history  of  Helena,  which  for- 
tunately may  still  be  gathered  from  liv^-' 
ing  witnesses,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  chance  and  luck  were  once 
the  two  most  important  factors  of  ultimate 
success  in  the  Territory.  None  who  came 
into  Montana  in  early  days  were  system- 
atic discoverers.  The  majority  of  them 
knew  little  of  the  theory  of  mining.  What 
success  they  had  was  due  to  luck.  The 
paying  properties  they  found  were  nearlj^ 
all  discovered  by  chance.  When  John 
Cowan  and  Robert  Stanley  grew  dissat- 


isfied with  the  amount  of  room  afforded 
them  in  the  overcrowded  camps  of  Alder 
Gulch,  they  resolved  to  push  northward 
to  Kootanie,  where  rich  diggings  had  been 
reported.  In  July,  1864,  the  two  men 
and  their  friends  reached  a  tributary  of 
the  Prickly-Pear.  There  the  supply  of 
food  they  had  brought  ran  low,  and  fur- 
ther progress  northward  was  impossible. 
In  despair,  the  party  made  camp  and  be- 
gan to  dig  for  gold.  Luckily  finding 
it,  they  named  their  diggings  the  Last 
Chance  Mines,  and  their  district  Rattle- 
snake, the  latter  word  being  suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of  earlier  set- 
tlers than  they  themselves.  In  Septem- 
ber Cowan  and  Stanley  built  their  cabins, 
and  thus  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
residents  of  a  camp  that  in  after-years  be- 
came the  present  city  of  Helena. 

From  the  very  first.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
fulfilled  its  first  promise.  Soon  after 
Cowan's  cabin  was  completed  a  Minne- 
sota wagon  train  reached  the  valley,  and 
brought  an  increase  of  population  to  the 
young  camp,  the  fame  of  which  had  gone 
broadcast  over  the  land.  Fabulous  sto- 
ries were  told  of  its  great  wealth,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1864-5  there  was  a 
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wild  stampede  to  it  from  all  directions. 
But  still  the  infant  Helena  was  without 
a  name.  The  first  Territorial  election 
liad  already  been  iield,  and  on  the  12th  of 
December  the  first  Legislature  assembled 
at  Bannack.  In  view  of  this  progress, 
the  miners  of  Last  Chance  decided  that 
their  camp  must  no  longer  go  unchristen- 
ed.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  cabin  of 
Uncle  John  Somerville  the  name  Hel- 
ena was  accepted,  and  given  without  dis- 
sent to  the  collection  of  rudely  built  huts 
in  which  the  miners  lived. 

Helena  then  entered  upon  its  eventful 
and  prosperous  career.  Discovery  follow- 
ed discovery,  and  the  town,  unsightly 
with  its  main  streets  occupied  by  sluice- 
boxes  and  gravel  heaps,  became  the  cen- 
tre of  a  mining  district  that  proved  richer 
every  day.  In  the  summer  of  1865  the 
first  newspaper  was  printed.  The  press 
was  brought  in  over  the  mountains  on  the 
backs  of  pack-mules,  and  many  of  the 
earlier  editions  were  printed  on  yellow 
wrapping  paper. 

In  1869  the  township  of  Helena  was  en- 
tered from  the  general  government.  In 
a  period  of  seven  years  the  placer  claims 
near  Helena  yielded  $20,000,000,  and  al- 
though far  removed  from  the  outside 
world,  the  city,  as  a  mining  centre,  was 
of  great  importance,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
success. 

Helena,  regarded  from  a  local  stand- 
point, is  the  geographical,  commercial, 
monetary,  political,  railroad,  and  social 
centre  of  Montana,  Its  trade  is  larger  and 
more  extended  than  that  of 
any  other  city  or  town  in  the 
Territory,  and  therefore  its 
commercial  supremacy  is 
unquestioned.  The  Helena 
banks,  rich  in  deposits  and 
many  in  number,  may  well 
entitle  the  city  to  its  claim  as 
the  monetary  centre.  The 
terminus  of  the  lately  com- 
pleted Manitoba  system,  and 
having  the  Northern  Pacific 
as  an  outlet  to  the  east,  west, 
and  south,  it  has  several 
branch  roads  to  the  impor- 
tant miningcampsofWi  ekes, 
Marysville,  and  Rimini,  and 
is  promised  others  which  are 
to  aid  in  developing  the  rich 
districts  scattered  about  the 
surrounding  country. 


Helena,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
is  cosmopolitan.  Let  one  walk  the  streets 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  he 
will  be  sure  to  notice  the  peculiarity. 
Crowding  the  sidewalks  are  miners,  pic- 
turesque in  red  shirts  and  top-boots ;  long- 
haired Missourians,  waiting,  like  Micaw- 
ber,  for  something  to  "turn  up";  ranch- 
men, standing  beside  their  heavily  loaded 
wagons;  trappers;  tourists;  men  of  busi- 
ness. Chinamen  and  Indians,  Germans 
and  Hebrews,  whites  and  blacks,  the  pros- 
perous and  the  needy,  the  representatives 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen,  all  make  Helena  their 
home.  No  traditions,  no  old  family  in- 
fluence, no  past  social  eminence,  hamper 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  busy  workers,  ■ 
There  is  a  long  list  of  daily  visitors,  and 
the  city  is  never  without  its  sight-seers. 
Invalids  seek  it  for  its  climatic  advan- 
tages. 

The  site  of  Helena,  though  the  rail- 
way station  is  a  mile  from  the  heart  of 
the  town,  was  most  happily  chosen.  It 
could  not  have  been  better  had  Cowan 
and  his  confreres  foreseen  the  future 
size  and  importance  of  the  camp  they 
founded.  The  city  faces  toward  the 
north.  Behind  it  rise  the  mountains  of 
the  main  range,  the  noble  isolated  peaks, 
bare,  brown,  and  of  every  varying  shape 
and  size,  forming  a  background  of  which 
one  never  tires.  The  old  camp  was  gath- 
ered into  the  narrow  quarters  of  the  wind- 
ing gulch  that  extends  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  open  valley  of  the  Prickly- 
Pear.    The  present  city  has  outgrown 
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such  limitations,  and  from  tlie  gulch,  down 
which  the  leading  business  street  runs, 
has  spread  over  the  confining  hills,  and 
to-day  proudly  looks  out  upon  the  broad 
valley,  and  far  beyond  it,  to  the  peaks  that 
mark  the  course  of  the  great  Missouri. 
Directly  overshadowing  the  city  is  Mount 
Helena.  From  it  the  view  is  broadest, 
grandest,  most  complete.  At  one's  feet  is 
the  town  of  rapid  growth.  You  can  see 
the  houses  scattered  at  random  over  the 
low,  bare  elevations,  and 

in  the  old  ravine,  the       ^  .  — 

source  of  so  mu  ch  weal  th , 
the  scene  of  such  strange  j 
stories,  are  the  flat-roof- 
ed business  blocks  in. 
which  Helena  takes  such 
justifiable  pride.  It  is 
no  mere  frontier  town 
that  you  look  upon.  It 
is  a  city  rather — a  city 
compactly  built,  and 
evidently  vigorous  and 
growing.  On*  its  out- 
skirts, crowning  sightly 
eminences  or  clinging 
to  the  steep  hill-sides, 
are  the  new  houses  of 
those  upon  whom  for- 
tune has  smiled,  and  far 
out  upon  the  levels  are 
scattered  groups  of  build- 
ings that  every  day  draw 


nearer  to  the  railway  that  has  come 
from  the  outside  world  to  lend  Helena 
a  helping  hand. 

Leaving  the  hotel  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  town,  and  following  Main  Street 
to  its  upper  end,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city.  Nothing 
here  is  modern  or  suggestive  of  wealth. 
At  your  side  are  rudely  built  log  cab- 
ins, with  gravel  roofs  and  dingy  win- 
dows. They  are  time-stained  and  wea- 
ther-beaten now.  Chickens  scratch 
upon  the  roofs;  half-fed  dogs  slink 
away  at  your  approach.  A  China- 
man has  taken  this  for  his  home,  and 
has  hung  his  gaudy  red  sign  of  "  Wall 
Sing"  over  the  low  doorway;  and  in 
this  live  those  who  have  failed  to  find 
in  Helena  their  El  Dorado,  and  now 
are  reduced  to  living  Heaven  only 
knows  how.  But  in  years  gone  past, 
when  the  city  was  a  camp,  who  scoffed 
at  a  cabin  of  logs  ?  These  huts  were 
the  homes  of  future  capitalists. 

We  pass  once  more  into  Main  Street, 
and  from  it  into  Broadway,  that  climbs  a 
steep  hill-slope,  and  brings  us  to  the  gov- 
ernment Assay  Office.  It  is  a  plain  two- 
storied  brick  building  with  stone  trim- 
mings, and  occupies  a  little  square  by  it- 
self. Within,  all  is  order  and  neatness. 
To  the  right  of  the  main  hall  are  the 
rooms  where  the  miners'  gold-dust  and 
silver  ore  are  melted  and  poured  in  molt- 
en streams  from  the  red-hot  crucibles. 
Bars  and  bricks  of  the  precious  metals 
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are  shown,  and  in  the  vaults  they  are 
stacked  in  glittering  array.  Every  room 
lias  its  interest.  In  one  the  accounts  are 
kept  by  the  assayer;  in  anotlier  are  rows 
of  delicate  scales,  in  wliich  the  smallest 
particles  of  ore  are  weighed  to  determine 
the  purity  of  the  moulds  packed  away  in 
the  strongly  guarded  vaults. 

As  the  ore  is  received  it  is  tested,  weigh- 
ed, and  melted.   From  the  retorts  it  is  run 


cellaneous),  the  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Legislature.  The  walls  are  of  Mon- 
tana granite,  quarried  near  Helena,  and 
the  trimmings,  of  red  sandstone,  came 
from  Bayfield,  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
building  is  132  feet  long  by  80  wide,  and 
with  the  basement  is  three  stories  high. 

To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is  a 
Norman  tower.  From  it  is  had  one  of 
those  views  for  which  Helena  is  so  fa- 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  WICKES. 


into  moulds,  which,  after  being  properly 
valued  and  marked,  are  placed  in  vaults 
or  shipped  to  the  government  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  An  ordinary  gold  brick  is 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  common  clay 
brick.  One  was  shown  us  which  mea- 
sured 9  inches  long,  3^  wide,  and  24^  high. 
Its  actual  weight  was  SOQ-j^^j-  ounces,  the 
component  parts  being  (basis  1000)  667.2 
gold,  294  silver,  and  29.2  baser  metals. 
The  cash  value  of  the  mould  was  $7373. 

The  County  Court-house,  costing  $200,- 
000,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects of  the  city.  Besides  affording  ac- 
commodation for  all  the  courts  and  offi- 
cers of  the  county,  it  has  rooms  for  the 
Governor  and  other  Territorial  officials, 
the  Montana  Library  (both  law  and  mis- 


mous — a  view  of  city,  valley,  mountains. 
We  are  nearly  5000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  the  air  is  clear  and  rarefied.  Swiftly 
flows  the  blood  through  our  veins,  and  our 
lungs  are  all  expanded.  No  wonder  the 
people  love  their  city.  Never  is  the  wea- 
ther sultry,  never  is  the  heat  oppressive. 
In  winter,  a  month  of  snow  and  terrible 
cold;  then  an  early  spring,  with  wild 
flowers  in  March,  and  green  grasses  in 
April. 

From  the  Court-house  our  way  is 
through  a  succession  of  residence  streets. 
All  are  wide,  long,  and  straight.  On 
either  side  grows  a  row  of  cotton-wood- 
trees,  the  leaves  turning  now,  and  some 
of  them  dropping  to  the  ground,  on  this 
September  day.     Behind  the  trees  are 
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cottages,  some  of  wood,  others  of  bright 
red  brick ;  and  before  and  around  each 
house  is  a  bit  of  lawn,  with  a  few  shade 
trees,  and  a  flower  bed  tucked  away  in 
some  sunny  corner.  Here  a  riding  party 
is  ready  for  a  canter  out  into  the  valley 
or  to  the  mountain  trails ;  and  there  stands 
a  pony  phaeton,  upstart  successor  of  the 
old  canvas-covered  wagons  that  twenty 
years  ago  were  the  only  vehicles  to  be 
seen  in  this  far-off  land. 

The  newer  and  more  pretentious  houses 
in  Helena  are  on  Madison  Avenue,  a  wide 
thoroughfare    nearly  parallel  to  Main 


will  descend  the  hill  to  Main  Street  oiice 
more,  and  crossing  the  city,  climb  to  this 
popular  boulevard.  Far  away,  across  the 
valley,  are  seen  the  purple  peaks  of  the 
Beet  Range,  out  of  which  rises  a  huge  cone 
known  as  Bear's  Tooth.  At  its  base  the 
Missouri  takes  its  plunge  into  the  Gate  of 
the  Mountains.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  the  view  is  unobstructed.  Moun- 
tains are  everywhere ;  piled  together  here ; 
broken,  snow-capped,  and  isolated  in  other 
directions.  No  wonder  that  the  people 
have  selected  the  plateau  as  the  site  of 
their  best  houses.    In  no  other  city  of  the 
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Street,  but  having  a  much  higher  eleva- 
tion and  more  commanding  outlook.  A 
few  years  ago  the  plateau  which  may  now 
be  regarded  as  the  "court  end"  of  Helena 
was  without  a  tree  or  house.  It  now  pre- 
sents an  entirely  different  appearance. 
Madison  Avenue  in  itself  would  clairrv  at- 
tention in  any  city,  while  the  residences 
that  face  it  afford  striking  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Helena  is  fast  outgrowing  all 
provincialism,  and  to-day  deserves  the  en- 
comiums that  one  is  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

Leaving  the  cottage-lined  streets,  we 


far  West  is  there  to  be  had  a  more  extended 
or  a  more  interesting  view. 

Benton  Avenue  is  another  favorite  res- 
idence street.  Walking  down  its  shaded 
length,  passing  the  houses  that  are  spring- 
ing into  existence  as  though  by  magic,  we 
gain  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the  life  and 
attractions  of  the  city.  Are  w^e  interested 
in  churches  ?  If  so,  they  are  here,  Episco- 
pal and  Congregational ist.  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist, and  Catholic.  Scattered  at  random 
about  the  city,  and  in  no  instance  being 
more  than  well  suited  to  present  needs, 
they  still  give  Helena  its  proper  tone,  and 
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show  by  their  presence  that  a  new  life  has 
crept  into  the  old  camp  of  reckless  mining 
days. 

The  Helena  Board  of  Trade  was  organ- 
ized in  1887,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1888,  issued  its  first  annual  report.  Many 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  growth  of 
the  city  are  given  in  the  pamj^lilet.  The 
assessable  wealth  of  Helena  in  1887,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  is 
$8,000,000,  or,  estimating  the  population 
at  13,000,  over  $615  per  capita.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
County  for  1887  was  $11,000,000,  while 
its  actual  wealth  was  $75,000,000.  There 
were  388  new  buildings  erected  in  Helena 
and  its  several  additions  in  1886  and  '87, 
the  total  cost  of  which  was  $2,037,000. 

The  chief  social  organization  in  Helena 
is  the  Helena  Club.  Among  its  members 
are  men  prominent  in  all  business  circles, 
and  in  such  industries  as  cattle-raising 
and  mining.  The  club-rooms  are  fully 
supplied  with  current  literature,  and  are 
the  popular  resort  during  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening.  A  stranger  in 
Helena  is  moderately  sure  of  finding 
whomsoever  he  wishes  to  meet  at  the 
club,  and  I  am  sure  the  hospitalities  of  the 
organization  are  always  gladly  extended. 

In  her  schools  and  other  public  institu- 
tions Helena  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 
There  are  five  brick  school-houses  in  the 
city,  and  money  for  their  support  is  raised 
by  direct  taxation  on  property.  School 
lands  cannot  be  sold  in  Montana  until  the 
Territory  becomes  a  State.  Then,  howev- 
er, there  will  be  5,000,000  acres  available 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  that  will 
relieve  the  tax-payers  from  their  present 
burden. 

Besides  the  public  schools  there  are  oth- 
er institutions,  maintained  by  the  Catho- 
lic sisters,  and  a  business  college  with  an 
enrolment  already  of  nearly  500  scholars. 

The  two  library  associations  of  Helena, 
namely,  the  City  Library  and  the  His- 
torical Society's  Library,  were  both  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1874,  but  have  since 
been  replaced  by  collections  that  are 
large,  varied,  and  valuable.  The  Law 
Library  contains  neary  4000  volumes  of 
reports,  text-books,  and  laws.  The  last 
Legislature  appropriated  $3000  to  its  use. 
The  Historical  Society's  Library  consists 
of  original  MSS.,  old  historical  works, 
home  pamphlets  and  maps,  and  contains 
5000  volumes.  The  society  occupies  two 
rooms  in  the  Court-house,  and  last  year 
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was  given  $400  by  the  Legislature.  The 
object  of  the  officers  is  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve such  original  letters,  diaries,  and  ac- 
counts of  travel  in  Montana  as  shall  serve 
as  the  material  from  which  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  Territory  may  be 
gathered.  The  Helena  Free  Library  con- 
tains 2500  carefully  selected  books  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  and  is  supported  by  a 
city  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  each  dollar  of 
valuation.  The  income  from  such  source 
was  $2600  in  1886.  Still  .another  library 
is  that  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Sufferers  from  pulmonary  troubles  are 
often  greatly  benefited  by  livingat  Helena. 
The  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and  acts  as  a 
tonic  to  those  who  have  not  much  natural 
energy.  It  would  be  un  wise  to  advise  all 
who  are  ill  to  try  living  at  Helena.  No 
one  can  select  a  new  home  for  a  patient 
without  first  knowing  his  particular  trou- 
ble. But  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  who 
takes  his  case  in  hand  before  disease  does 
more  than  suggest  its  presence,  and  goes 
to  Montana  prepared  to  live  in  the  open 
air,  will  be  able  to  build  up  his  constitution 
and  begin  life  anew. 

But  having  seen  the  city,  let  us  now 
visit  Wickes,  and  glance  for  a  moment  at 
one  of  the  regions  from  which  the  people 
draw  the  revenue  that  they  have  poured 
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so  freely  forth  for  tlie  public  good. 
Making  an  early  start,  we  will  drive 
down  Main  Street  to  the  station,  and 
taking  the  train  there,  ride  down  the 
Prickly-Pear  Valley  to  the  Junction,  and 
then  on  toward  the  soutlieast  to  our  des- 
tination. On  one  side  rise  the  moun- 
tains, with  cool,  inviting-looking  canons, 
hemmed  in  by  high  hills,  and  leading  into 
tlie  heart  of  the  range ;  on  the  other  is  the 
valley,  extending  far  away  to  the  hills  in 
the  east.  Grasses  are  brown,  and  the 
pines  deep  green.  For  an  hour  the  Mon- 
tana of  old  is  ours  to  enjoy:  isolated, 
quiet,  just  as  nature  fashioned  it. 

And  then  comes  Wickes:  an  unsightly 
town ;  a  mining  camp ;  a  place  with  many 
saloons  and  no  churches;  wooden  shan- 
ties; wavering  streets;  groups  of  men, 
flannel-shirted,  unshaven ;  a  background 
of  mountains.  This  is  the  picture.  We 
can  hear  the  heavy  pounding  of  the 
crushers  in  the  works;  the  air  at  times  is 
heavy  with  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces. 
The  town  is  not  inviting.  It  is,  as  Helena 
once  was,  rough,  uncouth,  repellent  al- 
most; but  it  is  rich. 

Not  rich  in  itself  perhaps,  but  unques- 
tionably so  in  its  surroundings.  The 
largest  works  at  Wickes  are  those  of  the 
Helena  Mining  and  Reduction  Company. 
The  town  is  the  creation  of  this  company, 
and  the  works  bring  together  the  throng 
that  greets  us.  The  product  of  the  smeltery 
in  1886  had  a  money  value  of  $1,105,190  76. 
Nearly  500  men  are  employed,  and  ore 
from  Idaho  as  well  as  from  the  mines  near 
the  town  is  treated.  Standing  anywhere 
in  the  main  street,  we  look  upon  a  country 
fairly  riddled  with  mines.  Some  of  them 
are  famous  producers;  others  are  but  just 
opened.  One  can  scarcely  realize  the  pos- 
sible future  of  the  region.  Every  day 
brings  its  progress;  every  year  the  out- 
put is  greater.  As  we  walk  through  the 
dimly  lighted  buildings,  stopping  now  to 
watch  the  crushers  and  again  to  listen 
while  the  guide  explains  the  process  of  re- 
duction, one  begins  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Helena's  claims,  for  all  this  district  is 
at  her  very  doors,  and  the  more  money 
Wickes  produces,  the  more  brilliant , be- 
come the  prospects  of  the  Territorial 
capital. 

Marysville,  nearly  thirty  miles  from 
Helena,  is  a  second  Wickes  in  appearance, 
but  when  one  remembers  the  wealth  of 
the  mines  which  have  created  the  town, 
he  forgets  the  ugliness  of  the  streets,  and 


ceases  to  notice  the  dilapidation  of  the 
rudely  built  cabins.  Marysville  is  chief- 
ly famous  as  the  site  of  the  Drum  Lum- 
mon,  but  does  not  dej^end  on  this  mine 
alone  for  its  support.  The  town  is  the 
chief  seat  of  an  extremely  rich  district, 
already  well  developed,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant suburb  of  Helena.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  the  latter  city,  and  will 
eventually  be  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Manitoba  road. 

The  discoverer  of  the  Drum  Lummon 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Cruse.  In  the  days  be- 
fore he  sold  his  property  and  returned 
to  Helena  a  much  honored  millionnaire, 
Mr,  Cruse  was  locally  known  as  "  old 
Tommy,"  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
somewhat  visionary  man.  None  ques- 
tioned after  a  time  that  his  mine,  where 
he  lived  and  labored  alone,  was  valuable, 
but  few  placed  its  w^orth  so  high  as  did 
the  patient  owner.  When  he  refused 
half  a  million  for  his  mine,  the  people  of 
Helena  called  him  foolish,  and  when  he 
turned  away  from  the  offer  of  a  million, 
they  called  him  a  fool.  But  the  miner 
was  wiser  than  his  friends,  and  eventu- 
ally received  his  price;^  $11,500,000,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  shares  in  the  new 
company.  Then,  as  so  often  is  the  case, 
the  old  familiarity  was  dropped,  and  the 
"Tommy"  of  by-gone  days  became  Mr. 
Thomas  Cruse,  "capitalist."  A  kind,  thor- 
oughly honest  man,  of  whom  all  who 
know  him  are  ready  to  say  a  good  word, 
he  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of 
Helena,  and  to-day  is  president  of  a  sav- 
ings-bank in  the  city  where  a  few"  years 
ago  he  was  not  sure  of  getting  trusted  for 
enough  to  keep  himself  alive.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  min- 
er's life  he  is  a  notable  example. 

Mining,  fascinating  as  it  seems  to  one 
who  learns  only  its  brighter  side,  must 
not  be  thought  the  only  industry  from 
which  Helena  derives  its  revenue.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people,  but  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
are  now  being  made  in  that  other  great 
Montana  industry,  stock-raising.  In  his 
last  report,  the  Governor  of  Montana  es- 
timated that  there  were  then  in  the  Ter- 
ritory : 

Cattle   1,400,000 

Horses   1 90,000 

Sheep  ^.  . .  2,000,000 

Sheep-raising  is  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  Montana  grasses  are  abundant 
and  nutritious,  and  a  vast  area  of  country 
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is  available  for  pasturage.  Montana  wool 
has  a  ready  sale  in  Eastern  markets.  The 
clip  for  1887  is  estimated  at  5,771,420 
pounds.  Cattle  suffered  severely  in  the 
winter  of  1886-7,  and  the  industry  v^as 
badly  crippled,  although  not  by  any  means 
annihilated.  Millions  of  Helena  capital 
are  invested  both  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
it  is  an  open  question  which  have  been 
the  more  successful,  the  miners  or  the 
stockmen.  "Cattle  kings,"  as  the  men 
who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stock  are 
facetiously  called,  are  by  no  means  a 
rarity  in  the  city.  Tiie  possessions  of 
many  of  them  are  enormous.  I  doubt  if 
even  the  men  themselves  know  exactly 
how  many  sheep  or  cattle  they  own. 


east  Helena  is  seen  nestled  in  its  winding 
gulch,  and  creeping  out  upon  the  low- 
browed hills.  The  air  is  so  clear  tliat  ob- 
jects fifty  miles  away  seem  close  at  hand. 
By  degrees  the  grade  becomes  steeper,  and 
leaving  the  valley,  one  finds  himself 
among  the  gigantic  cliffs  and  buttresses 


STREET  IN  BUTTE,  AND  COURT-HOUSE. 


II.— BUTTE. 

From  Helena  to  Butte  is  only  a  half- 
day's  ride.  Leaving  the  one  early  in  the 
morning,  you  are  at  the  other  by  noon. 
The  journey  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  route  is  westward,  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  over  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Garrison,  and  from  there 
southward,  through  the  fertile  Deer  Lodge 
Valley,  to  the  city  of  mines,  smelteries,  and 
steep  hills.  For  an  hour  after  leaving 
Helena  the  road  traverses  the  Prickly- 
Pear  Valley.  Westward  rise  the  Rockies, 
seemingly  impossible,  and  in  the  south- 


of  granite  that  form  the  foundations  of 
the  huge  natural  wall  that  stretches  north 
and  south  from  British  Columbia  to  the 
borders  of  old  Mexico.  Then  comes  the 
Mullan  Tunnel,  long  and  dark,  through 
which  the  train  passes  to  the  western  side 
of  the  divide,  where  the  slopes  have  a 
pastoral  beauty  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
appearance  of  those  on  the  east.  At  last 
we  are  literally  among  the  mountains. 
Tall  peaks  surround  us;  the  pines  choke 
the  winding  valleys  that  we  follow;  clear 
streams  of  water  flow  past  us;  we  enter 
park  after  park.  The  coloring  is  exqui- 
site, and  so  varied  that  one  cries  out  with 
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delight.  Strang-ely  fashioned  monuments 
of  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  grim  cliflPs 
of  dark  basaltic  rock,  rich  green  masses 
of  firs  and  pines,  surrounded  by  dull 
brown  grasses,  and  scattered  over  the 
slopes  tlie  bright  patches  of  the  quaking- 
asp,  colored  by  the  early  frosts,  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  New  England  maples  af- 
ter their  first  encounter  with  the  chilly 
nights  of  fall. 

The  Deer  Lodge  Valley  is  of  varying 
width,  and  contains  a  large  area  of  ag- 
ricultural and  natural  hay  lands.  The 
chief  towns  are  Deer  Lodge  and  Anacon- 
da, the  latter  having  a  population  of  5000, 
The  smelting- works  at  Anaconda  are  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  tlie  world,  and  cover 
nearly  fifteen  acres  of  land. 

The  city  of  Butte  does  not  claim  to  be 
picturesque.  It  is  an  interesting  place, 
however,  as  one  so  rich  and  productive 
and  energetic  must  be,  and  from  the  top 
of  its  high  hills  the  view  of  distant 
mountains  does  much  toward  making 
one  forget  the  disagreeable  features  of 
the  city  itself.  The  very  activity  of  Butte 
is  sometimes  wearisome.  It  never  ceases. 
By  day  and  night  the  tall  chimneys  at 
the  mills  are  pouring  forth  their  smoke 
and  flame;  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  are  filled  with  moving 
throngs.  Money-making  is  the  evident 
passion  of  the  day.  In  the  race  for  it  all 
else  is  forgotten.  The  city  covers  the 
slope  of  a  steep,  rocky  hill,  overlooked  by 
a  bare  butte,  from  which  the  town  derives 
its  name,  and  for  the  most  part  the  houses 
are  set  down  at  random,  and  present  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  wooden  cabins 
and  high  brick  blocks.  There  is  every- 
where a  sign  of  haste  and  uncertainty. 
No  trees  are  to  be  seen ;  the  streets  take 
a  bold  plunge  from  heights  above  to  the 
levels  below.  There  is  nothing  soft  or 
winning  to  the  side  which  nature  shows. 
By  some  great  convulsion  the  hills  have 
been  created,  and  man  has  occupied  them 
with  all  their  crudities. 

Silver  Bow  County,  of  which  Butte  is 
the  county-seat,  has  the  smallest  superfi- 
cial area,  but  the  largest  population,  of 
any  county  in  Montana.  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  Deer  Lodge  County,  but  in  1881 
achieved  its  independence  by  reason  of 
the  discovery  of  the  great  copper  and  sil- 
ver leads  at  Butte  and  vicinity.  Mining 
is  the  main  industry  in  the  county,  which 
so  early  as  1870  contained  the  locations  of 
981  gulch  claims  and  22G  bar  and  hill 


claims.  The  total  cost  of  ditches  at  that 
time  was  $106,000.  Gulch  mining  pros- 
pered until  1871,  when  it  collapsed. 

Butte  is  the  centre  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Summit  Mountain  District,  and  has 
an  elevation  of  5800  feet.  The  city  is 
virtually  the  county  of  Silver  Bow.  Un- 
der the  general  title  of  Butte  are  included 
Butte  proper.  South  Butte,  Walkerville, 
Centreville,  and  Meadesville;  the  several 
to  wns  form  the  largest  and  richest  mining 
camp  in  the  world.  The  district  of  which 
Butte  is  the  natural  centre  is  three  miles 
square,  and  contains  more  than  5000  min- 
eral claims,  2000  of  which  are  held  under 
United  States  patents.  The  product  of 
the  camp  for  1886  was  $13,246,500,  di- 
vided as  follows: 

Fine  bullion  per  express   $5,856,500 

Copper  (55,000,000  pounds,  at  10  cents)  5,500,000 

Silver  ore  shipments   650,000 

Silver  in  matte   1,240,000 

Total  $13,246,500 

In  1881  the  output  amounted  to  only 
$1,247,600.  For  1887  the  returns  show 
an  increase  over  the  product  of  1886  of 
over  $3,000,000.  Nearly  5000  men  are 
employed  in  the  various  stamp-mills  and 
smelteries,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll 
amounts  to  $500,000. 

The  post-olfice  at  Butte  pays  a  net  profit 
to  the  government  of  $23,000  a  year.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  banks,  carrying 
check  deposits  aggregating  over$2,000,000, 
and  has  an  assessed  property  valuation 
of  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  On  the 
business  streets  are  a  number  of  buildings 
of  great  size  and  solidity,  and  elsewhere 
are  several  private  houses  built  by  those 
who  have  made  princely  fortunes  since 
coming  to  Butte.  Particularly  notice- 
able are  the  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
schools  and  Court-house.  The  latter  cost 
$150,000,  and  on  the  former  more  than 
$100,000  have  been  expended.  Gas  and 
electricity  are  used  in  lighting;  the  retail 
trade  is  large;  and  as  a  rule  Butte  is  a 
well-regulated  city,  enjoying  a  majority 
of  the  modern  improvements,  and  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  its  fame  is  world- 
wide, and  its  prestige  as  a  mining  centre 
undisputed. 

Quartz  locations  were  made  on  and  near 
the  present  site  of  Butte  as  early  as  1864. 
In  1867  the  town  site  was  laid  out,  and 
Butte  had  a  population  of  ©early  500  souls. 
Tlie  early  comers  were  only  moderately 
successful  in  their  ventures,  however,  and 
in  time  the  placer  claims  were  exhausted. 
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In  1875  came  the  startling"  discovery 
that  the  "black  ledges  of  Butte"  were 
rich  with  silver.  The  news  spread  rap- 
idly. Old  claims  were  relocated,  and 
smelteries  and  mills  erected.  The  camp 
grew  rapidly.  In  a  year  the  Utah  and 
Northern  road  reached  the  place,  and  the 
present  era  of  wealth  and  progress  was 
fully  inaugurated.  This,  in  brief,  is  the 
history  of  Butte.  All  its  trials  and  dis- 
appointments came  at  an  early  day,  and 
when  once  overcome,  never  returned.  To- 
day the  Utah  and  Northern  furnishes  its 
southern  outlet,  and  the  Montana,  Union, 
and  Northern  Pacific  its  eastern  and  west- 
ern. Before  another  year  passes  the  Man- 
itoba will  give  it  still  another  direct 
connection  with  the  outside 
world,  and  with  other  local 
lines  will  bring  it  into  closer 
communication  with  Helena 
and  the  various  districts  of 
Montana. 

The  mines  of  Butte  are  of  two 
classes — one  silver,  the  other  cop- 
per-bearing. The  silver  ores 
vary  in  richness  from  fifteen  to 
eighty  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
Most  of  the  silver  veins  also 
contain  from  $4  to  ^12  per  ton 
gold.  Some  of  the  copper  mines 
carry  silver,  but  the  percentage 
is  small.  The  principal  copper 
ores  are  copper  glance,  erubes- 
cite,  and  pyrites.  The  rough 
ore  assays  from  8  to  60  per  cent 
copper,  and  most  of  it  bears  a 
concentration  from  two  to  two 


and  one-half  tons  into  one,  with 
a  small  loss  in  lastings. 

The  process  of  mining  as 
practised  at  Butte  is  of  too  com- 
plicated a  nature  to  be  properly 
described  by  a  layman,  and  I 
therefore  quote  from  an  expert. 
"  The  silver  ores,"  he  says,  "are 
either  free  or  base.  In  the  first 
the  silver  contents  are  extracted 
after  the  ore  has  been  stamped 
by  simply  mixing  it  with  mer- 
cury in  water,  the  precious  metal 
amalgamating  readily  with  the 
quicksilver.  In  base  ores,  how- 
ever, the  process  is  more  expen- 
sive and  complex.  After  the 
ore  has  been  hoisted  from  the 
mine,  it  is  conveyed  in  hand-cars 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  mill, 
where  it  is  put  through  large  iron 
crushers,  which  reduce  it  to  about  the  size 
of  walnuts.  From  the  crushers  it  drops 
to  the  drying  floor,  where  all  the  moisture 
it  contains  is  evaporated,  and  where  it  is 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  salt  vacying 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  the 
amount  of  salt  depending  on  the  base- 
ness of  the  ore.  When  thoroughly  dried 
it  is  shovelled  under  the  stamps — large 
perpendicular  iron  bars  weighing  900 
pounds — which  are  raised  by  machinery 
and  permitted  to  drop  on  the  ore  below  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifty  strokes  per  minute. 
The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  crush  the  ore 
to  powder,  in  which  condition  it  is  taken 
automatically  to  the  roasters.  These  are 
huge  hollow  cylinders,  revolving  slowly, 
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and  filled  with  flames  of  intense  heat, 
conveyed  from  the  furnaces  below  by 
means  of  a  draught.  As  the  cylinders  re- 
volve, the  action  of  the  heat  drives  off  the 
sulphur  in  the  ore,  liberates  the  chlorine 
in  the  salt,  and  a  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  silver  in  the 
ore,  making  a  chloride  of  what  was  for- 
merly a  sulphide  of  silver,  and  I'endering 
it  susceptible  of  amalgamation  with  quick- 
silver, just  like  the  silver  in  the  '  free'  ore 
mentioned.  From  the  roasters  the  pulp  is 
then  conveyed  by  tramway  to  the  pans — 
large  tubs  filled  with  water,  in  which 
quicksilver  is  placed  with  the  pulp.  The 
mass  is  then  violently  agitated,  so  that  ev- 
ery particle  of  the  silver  chloride  comes 
in  contact  with  the  quicksilver,  by  which 
it  is  taken  up.  The  whole  is  then  con- 
veyed to  the  settlers — another  series  of 
tubs  in  w^iich  the  water  settles,  and  from 
which  the  metal  is  drawn  in  the  form  of 
amalgam.  This  is  afterward  subjected 
to  heat,  volatilizing  the  quicksilver,  which 
is  afterward  condensed  for  use  again  by 
means  of  cold-water  pipes,  leaving  the 
silver  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  to  be  melt- 
ed into  bars  and  shipped  for  coinage." 

Copper  ores  are  somewhat  more  simply 
smelted.  They  are  of  a  sulphurous  com- 
position, and  must  be  roasted  before  the 
metal  contents  are  put  in  marketable 
shape.  They  are  either  desulphurized  by 
"heat  roasting,"  or  by  being  run  through 
" reverberatory  furnaces."  After  this  in- 
itial treatment,  the  ore,  previously  crush- 
ed and  rolled  to  the  fineness  of  sand, 
is  dumped  into  the  matting  furnaces, 
whence,  so  far  as  possible,  the  worthless 
ingredients  are  reduced  to  a  molten  state 
to  separate  them  from  the  metal  base. 
The  metal  is  then  drawn  off  into  sand 
cavities,  similar  to  the  drawing  off  of 
pig-iron,  where  the  metal  cools  and  be- 
comes copper  matte.  This  matte  usually 
assays  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, besides  the  silver  it  contains.  Silver- 
copper  matte  is  a  desirable  matte.  The 
Parrott  Company,  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
Bessemer  converter  process,  produces  a 
copper  matte  carrying  only  two  per  cent, 
of  impurities.  The  process  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  and  probably  the  cheapest 
in  use  in  tliis  camp,  all  things  considered. 
Some  of  the  Butte  companies,  whose  ore 
carries  from  49  to  79  per  cent,  of  copper, 
ship  their  product  in  a  crude  state— some 
to  Eastern  smelters,  others  tq  England 


and  Wales.  The  high  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per returns  a  handsome  profit. 

Our  hotel  at  Butte  was  in  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Close  by  ran  the  main 
street,  with  its  ever-changing  pictures, 
and  from  the  upper  end  of  which  we 
could  look  down  upon  the  famous  camp. 
The  sight  was  novel  in  the  extreme.  On 
every  hand  were  tall  smoke-stacks  pour- 
ing forth  smoke  and  flames  like  minia- 
ture volcanoes,  and  great  heaps  of  miner- 
al refuse  were  scattered  around  promiscu- 
ously. There  was  nothing  to  see  but 
stamp-mills  and  smelteries,  nothing  to  do 
but  visit  them.  Mines  and  mining  were 
the  talk  of  the  hour.  No  one  thought  of 
anything  else.  The  very  ground  seemed 
honey-combed,  and  we  knew  that  by  day 
and  night  an  army  of  men  was  at  work 
in  the  dimly  lighted  "cross-cuts,"  indus- 
triously searching  ^or  the  treasures  na- 
ture so  long  refused  to  disclose.  Rough- 
looking,  pale,  worn,  and  haggard  are 
these  miners  of  Butte.  Many  of  them 
have  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  horrible  chambers  that,  lined  as 
they  are  with  precious  metals,  have  still 
no  charm  for  their  infhates.  Life  in  the 
mines  is  modern  slavery.  The  looks  of 
the  men  prove  this;  the  wan  faces  of  the 
children  bear  painful  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

Above  the  city  proper,  on  the  road  to 
Walkerville,  were  grouped  the  cabins  of 
these  laborers.  Nothing  more  desolate 
than  their  appearance  can  be  imagined. 
Perched  on  rocky  ledges,  croAvded  into 
narrow  gulches,  unpainted,  blacked  by 
the  smoke,  unreliev^ed  by  tree  or  shrub 
or  grass  -  plot,  they  bore  not  even  the 
suggestion  of  home,  but  were  more  like 
hovels — untidy,  neglected,  and  oppressive 
to  look  upon. 

There  are  340  stamps  in  operation  at 
Butte,  and  the  amount  of  ore  treated  every 
day  amounts  to  500  tons,  or  15,000  tons 
per  month.  Besides  the  stamp-mills  there 
are  seven  smelteries,  with  a  capacity  of  1250 
tons. 

A  majority  of  the  mines  have  their  own 
mills  and  smelteries,  equipped  witli  every 
modern  appliance  for  the  I'apid  and  sav^- 
ing  reduction  of  ore,  and  all  are  rich  pro- 
ducers. Viewing  the  many  properties, 
acquainted  with  their  figures,  one  won- 
ders how  copper  can  ev»r  be  "cornered," 
and  how  long  it  will  be  before  silver  is  a 
drug  upon  the  market. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  ALLEGHANY. 


BY  MAKGARET  DELAND. 

WHEN  to  its  gracious  heart  has  been  confest 
The  whispered  wanderings  of  a  hundred  rills, 
The  river  saunters  slowly  toward  the  west, 

Watched  by  the  rounded,  grassy-shouldered  hills. 

Close  to  its  edge  the  meadows  bask  and  dream, 
All  hazy  where  the  level  sunshine  lies; 

The  distant  fields  seem  drinking  from  the  stream, 
Till,  far  away,  it  melts  in  reddening  skies. 

Slowly,  as  though  reluctant  yet  to  go. 
The  river  stops  with  fringing  trees  to  play, 

Or  fills  some  brook's  mouth  with  its  hidden  flow. 
And  in  a  pasture  makes  a  shining  bay. 

Faintly  it  splashes  'mid  the  grass  and  sedge 
That  half  conceal  a  fallen  sycamore. 

But,  save  a  murmur  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  evening  stillness  broods  along  the  shore. 

Till,  like  a  vision,  dim  at  first,  then  clear. 

From  out  the  shadowy  east  a  raft  floats  slow, 

And  as  it  nears  us,  soft  and  sweet  we  hear 
The  toiling  raftsmen  singing  as  they  row. 

Still  to  the  rhythm  of  their  song  they  push 
The  heavy  oar  from  side  to  side  again. 

And  breaking  through  the  sunset  glow  and  hush. 
Comes  suddenly  the  ringing,  glad  refrain: 


'  From  up  above 

My  raft  drifts  down 
To  you!  to  you! 
And,  oh,  my  love, 
Your  sweetheart  brown 
Is  true!  is  true! 


"  No  girl's  so  sweet, 
Up  in  the  Pine, 
As  you!  as  you! 
Say,  when  you  meet 
This  raft  of  mine, 
'I'm  true!  I'm  true!' 


When  they  are  past,  the  slowly  creaking  oar 
Still  jars  the  silence  that  is  closing  round; 

The  wrinkled  water  trembles  toward  the  shore, 
And  reeds  and  grasses  stir  with  faintest  sound. 

The  soft,  uncertain,  hurried  wind  of  night. 
That  rises  when  the  cool  gray  shadows  close, 

Skims  slowly,  with  a  backward  ripple  light. 
The  ruffled  river's  deepening  repose. 

It  strikes  the  water  with  a  dim  white  line, 

Or  makes  its  brown  breast  dappled  like  a  cloud; 

It  trails  the  raftsmen's  voices  far  and  fine. 

Then  on  a  sudden  brings  them  clear  and  loud. 

It  holds  a  lingering  cadence  sweet  and  far— 
A  line  perhaps,  or  but  a  word  or  two — 

And  then  lets  silence,  like  a  mellow  bar. 

Break  off  the  song,  until  we  hear,  "To  you!" 

**No  girl's  so  sweet."    The  wind  conceals  the  rest, 
Till,  growing  fainter,  comes,  "I'm  true!  I'm  true!" 

Then  they  are  lost  within  the  yellow  west. 
And  evening  settles  with  its  dusk  and  dew. 


To  celebrate  liarvest-home. 


Our  labour  is  o'er, 

And  our  barns  in  full  store 

Now  swell  with  rich  gifts  of  the  land. 
Let  each  man  then  take, 
For  the  prong  and  the  rake. 

His  can  and  his  lass  in  his  hand. 
'Tis  Ceres  bids  play 
And  keep  holiday 
To  celebrate  harvest-liom^. 

No  courtiers  can  be 
So  happy  as  we 

In  innocent  pastime  and  mirth, 
"While  thus  we  carouse 
With  our  sweetlieart  or  spouse, 

And  rejoice  o'er  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 


'Tis  Ceres 
And  keep 
To  celebrate 


bids  play 

holiday 

li  ar  vest-home. 


m  FAR  LOCIIABER.* 


BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  EXTREMITY. 

THE  evening  after-glow  had  deepened 
and  ricliened  in  its  marvellous  inten- 
sity of  light  and  color;  for  while  in  the 
shining  skies  overhead  there  hung  masses 
of  crimson  cloud  that  were  soft  and  ethe- 
real in  their  reposeful  majesty  and  calm, 
down  here  the  wide  waters  of  the  loch 
were  all  of  a  lambent  ruddj^-purple,  bro- 
ken everywhere  by  multitudinous  swift- 
glancing  ripples  —  black  shuttles  they 
seemed  to  be,  darting  transversely  hither 
and  thither  through  the  rose-violet  fire. 
And  yet,  despite  this  final  glory  in  sky 
and  sea,  a  sombre  darkness  was  gather- 
iner  over  the  western  hills  behind  which 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  profound 
and  hushed  silence  prevailing  everywhere 
seemed  to  tell  of  the  coming  of  the  night. 

And  it  was  under  these  still  shining 
heavens  and  by  the  side  of  these  lustrous 
waters  that  Alison  and  her  lover  walked 
slowly  to  and  fro,  he  earnestly  pleading 
with  her,  she  almost  too  disti'aught  to 
make  answer;  for  the  meaning  of  that 
letter  was  plain  enough.  The  end  had 
come. 

"Ludovick,"  she  said  at  length,  be- 
tween her  only  half-concealed  sobs,  "since 
ever  we  two  met  it  has  been  one  good-by 
after  another,  but  this  is  the  last;  and  it 
is  better  it  should  be  the  last.  It  was  all 
a  mistake  from  the  beginning.  And  I 
have  been  the  one  to  blame,  I  know  that. 
I  should  have  discovered  you  were  a  Cath- 
olic ;  and  then — and  then,  after  knowing 
it,  I  should  never  have  come  back  to  Fort 
William.  I  thought  it  would  be  easy 
enough.  I  thought  we  could  be  friends. 
But  I  am  the  one  that  is  to  blame;  and  I 
— I  shall  have  to  bear  the  punishment; 
for  you  are  a  man — you  will  forget  it  all 
in  a  year  or  two;  but  I  am  a  woman — it 
will  go  with  me  through  life." 

"Come,  don't  talk  like  that,  Alison!" 
he  said  to  her,  but  very  gently.  "Things 
are  not  so  bad  as  that.  But  they  are  bad 
enough ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  I 
fear.  You  see,  when  you  are  left  to  your 
own  judgment,  when  you  are  removed 
from  certain  influences,  when  you  are 
here  in  the  Highlands,  in  short,  I  do  be- 
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lieve  you  are  the  most  clear-sighted,  cou- 
rageous, self-possessed  woman  I  have  ever 
met;  but  as  soon  as  you  go  back  to  that 
town  you  surrender  yourself  and  become 
quite  a  different  being.  You  are  afraid 
of  the  congregation;  the  elders'  wives  are 
all-important  to  you ;  why,  you  even  seem 
to  owe  some  mysterious  duty  to  those  an- 
cient Blairs  of  Moss  End — who  were  no 
doubt  worthy  old  gentlemen  in  their  own 
day,  walking  according  to  their  lights, 
just  as  you  should  do  now,  without  being 
tyrannized  over  by  them  or  their  ghosts. 
Here  in  the  Highlands  you  are  bright 
and  merry  and  talkative,  and  happy  as 
the  day  is  long;  there  you  are  a  timorous 
frightened  creature,  who  will  hardly  hold 
out  your  hand  when  a  friend  calls  on  you. 
I  don't  know  whether  it's  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  place,  or  the  physical,  or 
both;  but  what  I  fear  is  tliat  when  you 
go  back  there  you  will  lose  jou^  self-pos- 
session, you  will  let  them  do  w^th  you 
what  they  like,  and  then  what  will  be  the 
end  ?  Why,  that  you  and  I  may  never 
see  each  other  again  in  this  world." 

"Ludovick,  what  else  is  there?"  she 
said,  piteously. 

"I  wish  you  had  never  gone  back  to 
that  town  !"  he  exclaimed,  almost  angrily. 
"  Why  was  I  such  a  fool  as  to  let  you  go 
back  last  summer  ? — why  am  I  such  a  fool 
as  to  let  you  go  back  now  ?" 

"Ludovick,"  said  she,  with  an  accent 
of  reproach,  "would  you  have  the  door 
of  my  father's  house  shut  against  me  for- 
ever ?" 

"Well,  I  know  what  will  happen,"  he 
said.  "I  know  it  to  a  certainty.  I  tell 
you,  Alison,  I  do  believe  I  understand  you 
better  than  you  understand  yourself.  I 
have  reasoned  it  all  out  many  a  time — 
after  what  Flora  told  me.  Many  a  night 
I  used  to  lie  awake  in  the  dahabeeyah  we 
had  on  the  Nile — a  fine  place  for  thinking 
it  was,  the  hammock  slung  in  the  small 
cabin,  and  hardly  a  whisper  heard  of  the 
water  outside — and  I  went  over  again  and 
again  all  Flora's  explanations,  and  I  got 
to  see  pretty  well  how  you  were  situated. 
And  haven't  I  told  you  before  now  that 
you  are  a  far  more  human  kind  of  being 
in  the  Highlands — that  you  show  all  your 
frank  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition — 
*  Begun  in  January  number, 
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that,  in  fact,  you  are  the  Alison  that  all 
of  us  up  here  have  got  to  be  so  fond  of  ? 
But  what  are  you  in  Kirk  o'  Shields? — 
the  Minister's  daughter,  a  cowed  creature, 
superstitious,  timorous,  with  all  your  nat- 
ural gaj^ety  crushed  out  of  you  by  the 
fear  of  the  congregation.  Oh,  upon  my 
soul,  it's  too  bad!*'  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
hot  impetuosity.  ''It's  too  bad!  You — 
who  have  the  spirit  of  a  lark — who  are 
naturally  as  light-hearted  as  a  bird — and 
— and  merry — for  you  to  be  chained  down 
— to  be  shut  up  in  that  dungeon — that 
hole — it's  too  bad !" 

But  this  indignant  and  incoherent  pro- 
test brought  no  light  of  direction  with  it. 

"It  isn't  every  one  who  can  choose," 
she  made  answer,  rather  sadly.  "And 
it's  all  very  well  for  you,  Ludovick,  to 
make  liglit  of  duties;  but  the  duties  are 
there;  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  live 
at  all  than  to  live  with  a  conscience  that 
would  always  be  reproaching  you." 

"  Oh,  now  you're  beginning  to  talk  like 
Kirk  o'  Shields!"  he  said,  roughly.  "I 
wish  you  would  talk  like  our  Alison — 
like  the  Alison  we  know." 

"And  what  would  you  have  me  say, 
Ludovick,  except  good-by  ?" 

The  question  was  a  simple  one,  not  to 
say  a  pathetic  one,  but  it  received  no  an- 
swer. His  soul  within  Inm  was  chafing 
against  these  unseen  bonds,  that  were  all 
the  more  vexatious  that  they  were  impal- 
pable and  not  to  be  seized  and  broken 
asunder.  He  walked  on  in  silence  by  her 
side,  his  brows  knit,  his  eyes  fixed  most- 
ly on  the  ground.  As  for  her,  she  was 
regarding  the  now  fading  glories  of  sea 
and  sky  with  the  knowledge  that,  here 
at  least,  she  should  never  look  on  them 
again.  She  was  taking  farewell  of  them, 
as  it  were.  She  was  Princess  Deirdri, 
gazing  for  the  last  time  on  the  land  where 
she  had  been  beloved  and  happy. 

"Alison,"  said  he,  presently,  "have 
you  definitely  resolved  to  go  back  to  Kirk 
o'  Shields  to-morrow  ?" 

"What  else  can  I  do,  Ludovick  ?"  she 
said.  "I  cannot  have  my  father's  house 
shut  against  me.    I  must  go  back." 

"Then,  as  I  say,  I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. Here  and  now  you  might  make  a 
resolution — I  might  even  claim  a  promise 
from  you ;  but  there  you  would  soon  be 
under  the  power  of  old  influences  and  as- 
sociations, and  you  would  let  yourself  be 
led.  Do  you  forget  what  your  aunt  Gil- 
christ told  me  ? — that  you  were  very  near- 


ly being  induced  to  marry  that  wretched 
creature  of  a  divinity  student — " 

"But  tliat  was  different,  Ludovick!" 
she  exclaimed,  in  eager  self-justification. 
"I — I  thought  it  was  all  over  between  you 
and  me — I  knew  it  was — and  I  didn't 
seem  to  care  what  happened — " 

"And  won't  the  same  thing  occur 
again  ?"  he  said.  "The  moment  you  go 
back  you  will  be  forbidden  to  have  any 
communication  with  such  a  frightful 
monster  as  a  Catholic;  and  the  years  will 
go  by,  and  some  fine  day  I  shall  hear  of 
my  Alison  being  married  to  that  stickit 
minister,  as  your  aunt  calls  him.  That 
will  be  a  x^leasant  thing  for  me  to  hear!" 

"I  don't  think  you  ever  will,  Ludo- 
vick," she  said,  in  rather  a  low  voice. 

"You  don't  think  so  now,  because  you 
are  here,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Eil;  but 
you  may  think  differently  when  two  or 
three  years  of  living  in  Kirk  o'  Shields, 
among  all  those  people,  have  changed 
you.  And  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  James 
Cowan — that  is  the  name  you  will  be 
wearing  then,  isn't  it  ?— I  wonder  what 
Mrs.  James  Cowan  will  be  saying  to  her- 
self when  sh6  sees  in  th@^ newspaper  that 
the  Ludovick  she  used  to  know  in  other 
days  has  got  married  too  ?  I  wonder 
what  she  will  be  thinking  then  ?  or  will 
she  think  at  all  ?  I  suppose  she  will  have 
forgotten  there  ever  was  such  a  person,  or 
that  she  was  ever  in  such  a  place  as  Loch- 
aber." 

"You  are  not — not  ver}^  kind  to  me  to- 
night, Ludovick,"  she  said,  in  tremulous 
tones,  "and — and  I  am  going  away  to- 
morrow.'"' 

He  suddenly  stopped  (a  gray  twilight 
lay  over  the  land  now,  and  these  two  fig- 
ures were  dark  against  the  wan  lilac  of 
the  water),  and  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  hrs,  and  held  them  tight. 

"Sweetheart,"  said  he,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent voice,  "don't  heed  what  I  have  been 
saying.  The  very  idea  of  losing  you  al- 
together maddens  me.  I  can't  bear  your 
going  away — when  I  think  of  what  may 
happen,  with  distance  and  perhaps  years 
separating  us;  and  when  I  see  you  stand- 
ing here  so  close  to  me,  and  not  very  hap- 
py, I  suppose — you,  my  own  Alison,  that 
should  be  mine  always— and  yet  you  are 
going  away  from  me — well,  I  was  too  im- 
patient, and  you  will  forgive  me!" 

These  appealing  sentences  had  to  cease ; 
some  belated  traveller  was  coming  along 
the  road,  and  they  had  to  resume  their 
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walk  in  silence  until  he  had  passed. 
Then  he  said : 

"You  see,  Alison,  what  I  was  thinking 
of  is  this:  it  is  so  easy  for  two  young*  peo- 
ple to  say  they  will  never  marry  if  they 
cannot  marry  each  other;  and  they  make 
promises  and  vows,  and  they  sexDarate 
quite  sure  of  each  other's  constancy.  It's 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world.  But 
circumstances  are  strong;  you  can  never 
tell  what  may  happen  in  absence;  mis- 
representations may  be  made,  or  false  ru- 
mors get  about;  and  friends  and  rela- 
tives may  be  urgent  until— well,  until 
one  of  the  lovers  forgets  what  she  has 
promised,  or  is  perhaps  piqued  by  false 
reports  into  marrying  some  one  else;  and 
the  other  one — well,  he  is  miserable 
enough  for  a  time,  but  he  gives  up  the 
dreams  of  his  youth,  and  by-and-by  con- 
soles himself  as  best  he  may.  Oh,  I  as- 
sure you,"  he  continued  (and  now  the 
whole  twilight  woi'ld  was  to  themselves, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  but  the  mo- 
notonous plash  of  the  ripples  along  the 
sea-weed),  "I  could  preach  to  you  for  an 
hour  on  that  subject,  for  I've  been  preach- 
ed to  again  and  again,  and  in  very  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  the  story,  Alison;  perhaps  you  would 
care  to  know  what  the  two  sweethearts 
did  ?" 

He  paused  in  his  walk,  while  she 
stopped  too.  He  was  regarding  her  curi- 
ously; her  eyes  were  downcast;  probably 
she  was  listening  with  sadly  wandering 
thoughts — for  how  could  a  story  interest 
one  who  was  about  to  say  good-by  forever 
to  the  man  she  loved  ? 

"They  were  both  friends  of  mine," 
Ludovick  continued,  cheerfully  enough, 
though  he  never  for  a  moment  removed 
his  eyes  from  her  downcast  face.  "One 
of  them,  indeed,  was  my  chum — Ogilvie 
his  name.  Well,  at  that  time  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Fort  George,  and 
it  was  at  the  Northern  Counties  Ball  at 
Inverness  that  he  met  the  youngest  of  the 
Ramsay  girls — the  Ramsays  of  Kilcoultrie 
— Lilias  I  think  her  name  was,  but  I've 
often  heard  her  called  the  Flower  of 
Strath-glas — and  the  two  of  them  took 
such  a  fancy  for  each  other  that  they 
were  like  Romeo  and  Juliet  over  again. 
He  was  quite  daft  about  her,  managed  to 
get  invitations  to  any  country-house  she 
might  be  stopping  at,  and  worried  his  col- 
onel's life  out  for  leave.  But  the  Ramsay 
family  wouldn't  hear  of  it:  they  are  very 


wealthy;  and  besides,  she  had  become 
quite  a  famous  beauty;  and  young  Ogil- 
vie had  little  beyond  his  pay.  At  last 
they  forbade  him  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with  her;  and  as  they  found  that 
wasn't  enough,  they  resolved  upon  send- 
ing the  Flower  of  Strath-glas  to  the  south 
of  Ireland,  where  she  had  some  relatives, 
to  live  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  Ogil- 
vie came  to  me.  I  got  preached  at,  as  I 
tell  you.  He  was  quite  pathetic,  and 
magnified  all  the  dangers  of  the  threat- 
ened separation;  but  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  intermeddled  on  his  account, 
if  the  young  lady  had  not  come  and  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  well.  That  finished  me; 
I  couldn't  refuse;  and  when  I  found  out 
what  pluck  she  had,  I  became  party  to  a 
little  scheme,  though  the  Ramsay  family 
have  no  idea  until  this  day  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  short  and 
the  long  of  it  was  that  one  fine  morning 
these  two  young  people,  without  saying 
by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave,  got 
quietly  married  in  Inverness,  and  no  one 
knew  anj^thing  about  it  for  neflrly  three 
years  thereafter." 

"  They  got  married?"  Alison  repeated, 
rather  faintly,  and  she  raised  her  face  with 
asking  ejes. 

He  was  regarding  her  intently;  her 
raised  eyes  were  seeking,  and  fearing,  to 
read  the  meaning  in  his. 

"But  that  is  not  what  I  would  have 
done,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I  Avould  have 
no  secret  marriage — not  a  bit.  If  I  were 
in  a  position  like  that,  and  if  the  girl  had 
courage  enough,  and  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  our  being  separated  forever,  then  I 
might  ask  her  to  go  through  a  form  of 
civil  marriage  before  the  sheriff,  because 
that  could  be  done  instantly,  and  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  interference;  but 
immediately  it  was  over,  I  should  want 
everybody  to  know  who  cared  to  know. 
I  should  want  to  be  able  to  say,  'She  is 
mine ;  you  can't  touch  her  now ;  she  may 
go  back  to  her  own  home,  if  she  thinks 
her  duty  lies  that  way,  but  she  is  mine: 
absence  and  threats  and  persuasion  are  of 
no  avail  now;  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
come  together  again;  in  the  mean  time 
we  will  wait,  if  there  is  reason  for  wait- 
ing, but  you  cannot  divide  us  the  one 
from  the  other  any  more.'  Alison,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  your  answer?" 

She  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  buried  her 
face  in  his  bosom. 

"Oh,  Ludovick !"  was  all  she  could  say. 
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"Understand,"  he  continued,  "I  don't 
want  to  drag-  you  into  any  secret  mar- 
riaf2:e — any  liole-and-corner  marriao^e.  I 
Avant  everybody  to  know  who  has  the 
rig-ht  to  know.  I  should  like  you  to  g-o 
right  back  now,  and  let  me  tell  Hug'h 
and  Flora,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munro, 
and  your  aunt  Gilclirist,  what  we  are 
g'oing'  to  do  to-morrow  morning;  and  af- 
ter we  have  been  to  the  sheriff's  cham- 
bers, then  you  are  free  to  go  back  to  Kirk 
o'  Shields.  Isn't  it  simple,  Alison  ?  You 
are  mine;  but  I  want  you  to  be  safely 
mine,  that  is  all !" 

She  withdrew  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"It  is  late,"  she  said;  "they  will  be 
wondering." 

Indeed  she  hardly  seemed  to  know  what 
she  said;  and  when  they  turned  to  walk 
back  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
— where  the  orange  lamps  were  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  dusk — he  led  her  by  the 
hand,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  while 
he  was  persuading  her  that  this  step  he 
was  urging  her  to  take  was  reasonable 
and  natural  and  justifiable.  She  listened 
in  silence.  Once  only,  in  the  midst  of 
his  earnest,  his  almost  passionate,  plead- 
ings, she  stopped  him, 

"Ludovick,"she  said,  "  if — if  I  hesitate 
— don't  think  it  is  because  I  do  not  love 
you,  or  am  afraid  to  trust  you.  I  have 
trusted  you;  I  have  given  myself  to  you ; 
what  more  can  I  do  than  that  ?  But — 
but  this  is  so  sudden." 

And  then  again  he  said,  very  gently: 

"I  know,  dearest  Alison,  that  it  is  a 
very  startling  thing;  but  the  circum- 
stances are  imperative.  You  are  going 
away  to-morrow  morning:  it  is  a  question 
of  hours.  But  if  you  are  so  alarmed, 
wouldn't  you  ask  the  advice  of  your 
friends?  Wouldn't  you  ask  Flora  and 
Hugh  and  Mrs.  Gilchrist  ?  Tliey  can 
only  wish  for  your  good.  I  don't  quite 
say  you  should  ask  the  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Munro;  for,  you  see,  you  are  staying  in 
their  house,  and  they  are  in  a  way  respon 
sible  for  you  to  your  father;  but  your 
aunt  Gilchrist,  she  knows  how  you  are 
situated,  she  is  exceedingly  fond  of  you; 
why  not  ask  her  ?  In  any  case  you  would 
have  to  give  her  some  reason  for  your  go- 
ing away  so  suddenly;  why  not  give  her 
the  true  reason,  and  tell  her  what  I  want 
you  to  do  ?" 

"Yes — yes — perhaps,"  Alison  answer- 
ed, absently:  her  thoughts  were  flying 
far  afield. 


But  as  it  chanced  it  was  Hugh  and 
Flora  who  were  first  called  into  counsel. 
As  Ludovickand  his  companion  were  get- 
ting back  to  the  small  garden -en closed 
villas  they  perceived  two  dark  figures 
coming  along  the  road  toward  them,  and 
as  these  drew  near  they  could  be  made 
out  to  be  Alison's  cousins. 

"Why,  where  have  you  two  been?" 
Flora  cried,  with  good-humored  reproach. 

"I  will  aj^ologize  to  your  motlier  the 
moment  we  get  back,"  Ludovick  said,  at 
once,  "for  having  kept  Alison  out  so  late ; 
but  the  fact  is  something  serious  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  had  many  matters  to  talk 
over  that  could  only  be  spoken  of  be- 
tween ourselves.  She  is  going  back  to 
Kirk  o'  Shields  to-morrow  morning." 

"What!  Alison  ?"  cried  Flora;  and  in- 
stinctively the  girl  seized  hold  of  her  cou- 
sin's hand,  as  if  she  would  detain  her 

it 

there  and  then,  and  prevent  any  such 
spiriting 'away.  "What  do  you  mean, 
Ludovick  ?" 

"It  is  for  Alison  herself  to  say  how 
much  I  am  to  tell  you,"  he  answered. 

She  hesitated  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Everything,  Ludovick — everything," 
she  said. 

Well,  thereupon  Cax^tain  Ludovick  told 
his  two  friends  the  whole  story  of  the  en- 
gagement (which  was  hardly  news,  per- 
haps), of  Alison's  hopes  that  her  friends 
in  Kirk  o'  Shields  might  perchance  be 
brought  to  sanction  the  marriage,  of  the 
peremptory  letter  received  that  evening, 
and  also  of  his  daring  proposal  for  the 
morrow  morning;  and  he  hinted  that  Al- 
ison was  looking  to  them  for  some  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  straits  in  which  she 
found  herself. 

"Well,  look  here,  Ludovick,"  Hugh 
said,  frankly,  "I  for  one  am  dead  against 
it.  I  Can  foresee  nothing  but  trouble — for 
Alison  first,  and  for  both  of  you  after. 
You  would  land  yourself  in  for  you  don't 
know  what.  But  in  any  case  where  is 
the  use  of  talking  ?  You  couldn't  get 
married  in  that  hasty  fashion  if  you  tried. 
How  could  you  get  married  at  an  hour  or 
two's  notice  ?" 

"The  simidest  thing  in  the  world," 
was  the  confident  rejoinder.  "My  dear 
lad,  I've  been  through  it — as  best  man, 
that  is;  I  know  all  about  it.  You  get  a 
lawyer  to  draw  out  a  decla^^ation  ;  Alison 
and  I  sign  it;  you  have  two  witnesses — 
you'll  be  one,  Hugh,  and  the  lawyer  the 
other;  then  you  take  it  along  to  the 
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sheriff-substitute;  he  reads  it  over  and 
signs  it;  you  take  tlie  warrant  along  to 
the  registrar,  and  the  ceremony  is  com- 
plete.   Simplest  tiling  in  the  world!" 

And  then  as  they  were  going  up  through 
the  garden  to  the  open  door  of  the  house 
he  told  them  the  story  he  had  told  to  Ali- 
son, in  explanation  of  his  knowledge  of 
these  particulars. 

"  But,  Ludovick,"  said  Flora,  who  had 
not  yet  expressed  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval, "how  did  that  marriage  turn 
out  in  the  end  V 

"Why,  excellently — excellently!"  he 
said,  with  unnecessary  eagerness.  "The 
Ramsays  saw  it  was  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk;  they  made  it  up  with  the 
young  people  very  soon  after  the  truth 
became  known  ;  and  I  must  say  the  old 
man  behaved  very  handsomely.  As  for 
Major  Ogilvie  and  his  wife — well,  I  went 
with,  them  as  far  as  Suez  last  winter,  when 
they  were  going  to  India,  and  I'm  sure 
there  wasn't  a  happier  or  merrier  couple 
on  board." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Ludovick,"  Hugh 
said,  doubtfully,  as  they  were  going  into 
the  house,  "but  I  for  one  wouldn't  advise 
Alison  to  do  anything  of  that  kind." 

"Anything  of  what  kind!"  Captain 
Ludovick  protested.  "  This  isn't  a  secret 
marriage  at  all!  This  is  as  open  as  the 
day!" 

He  could  say  nothing  further  at  the 
moment,  for  they  had  reached  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  Mrs.  Munro  came  out  to 
scold  the  two  recusants  (as  well  as  she 
could  scold  anybody),  and  to  inform  them 
that  they  should  have  to  sup  by  their  two 
selves,  as  the  rest  of  the  family  had  de- 
clined to  wait  for  them. 

It  was  not  supper  that  was  in  Alison's 
mind.  She  asl^ed  for  her  aunt  Gilchrist. 
She  was  told  that  the  old  lady  had  gone 
to  her  own  room.  Thither,  accordingly, 
Alison  repaired — but  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, for  she  did  not  know  how  she  was 
to  acquaint  her  with  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

And  when  she  came  to  the  door  she 
paused  there,  irresolute,  that  she  might 
gain  some  composure;  for  her  heart  was 
full.  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  been  more  than 
kind  to  her.  And  now  she  was  come  to 
say  good-by ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear ungrateful.  There  was  something 
else  that  was  bringing  her  near  to  tears; 
but  she  was  trying  to  put  that  aside  for 
the  moment. 


At  last  she  summoned  up  courage,  and 
tapped  at  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  called  a  cheerful  voice; 
and  then  on  entering  she  found  her  aunt 
seated  by  the  little  window-table,  the  gas 
lit,  and  an  open  desk  beside  her. 

"Well,  what  does  my  bit  lady 
want  ?"  Aunt  Gilchrist  asked, encouraging- 
ly enough,  as  she  laid  aside  the  legal-look- 
ing document  she  had  been  reading.  "I 
was  just  looking  at  your  name,  my  dear, 
in  that  paper  there." 

The  girl  went  forward,  hesitating — not 
able  to  speak — and  then  she  sank  on  to 
her  knees,  and  buried  her  head  in  the  old 
dame's  lap,  and  burst  into  a  passionate  fit 
of  crying. 

"  Oh,  you've  been  so  good  to  me.  Aunt 
Gilchrist— you've  been  so  good  to  me!" 
she  sobbed.  "And  I'm  going  a^vay  to- 
morrow morning;  and  perhaps  they'll 
never  let  me  come  to  see  you  again!" 

"  Mercy  on  us,  what  in  all  the  world  is 
this,  now  V  exclaimed  Aunt  Gilchrist,  in 
a  swift  blaze  of  anger.  "  Goiftg  away? 
Who  says  that  ?    Tell  me  who  says  that !" 

But  Alison  could  only  sob  and  sob,  and 
made  no  answer;  and  pity  for  the  grief- 
stricken  child  before  her  quickly  inter- 
fered with  the  old  dame's  wrath  against 
these  x^ei'sons  unknown.  She  i^ut  her 
hand  on  the  soft  brown  hair. 

"  Ailie,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  what's  all 
this,  now  ?  Why,  I've  just  been  delighted 
this  while  back  to  see  you  so  light-hearted 
and  blithe  and  merry,  and  now  all  of  a 
sudden  it's  gone,  and  you're  struck  down, 
and  crying  like  a  bairn.  What  is  it,  my 
dear?  There,  now,  get  up  and  dry  your 
eyes,  and  take  that  chair,  and  tell  me  the 
whole  story.  I  warrant  it's  none  o'  your 
own  wrong-doing;  I'll  be  bound  for  that. 
But  I  know  there's  folk  m  this  world  just 
that  contentious  and  cantankerous  that 
they'll  not  let  things  go  smoothly  on. 
And  to  interfere  with  such  an  innocent 
creature  as  you!  I  say  interfere;  for  un- 
less faces  tell  lies  ye've  been  a  very  happy 
young  madam  since  ye've  been  in  Fort 
William  this  time.  Oh,  I'm  not  asking 
for  secrets,  never  fear;  but  old  as  I  am  I 
can  see  what's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to 
everybody  else.  Well,  now,  that's  a  dear ! 
there's  my  lamb!  you  just  draw  your 
chair  close  up,  and  keep  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, and  tell  me  the  whole  story." 

But  Alison  could  not  so  quickly  recover 
her  self-control;  and  so,  as  the  simplest 
key  to  the  whole  situation,  she  took  out 
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the  letter  that  had  summoned  lier  to  the 
south,  and  without  a  word  handed  it  to 
her  aunt  Gilclirist.  And  no  sooner  had 
the  little  old  dame  begun  to  read  Agnes's 
trembling  lines  than  it  was  quickly  ap- 
parent she  had  forgotten  those  exhorta- 
tions to  peacefulness  and  calm  which  she 
had  been  impressing  on  her  niece  but  a 
momei:it  before.  Her  eyes  began  to  burn ; 
her  teeth  were  set  hard  with  indignation; 
and  at  last  she  dashed  down  the  letter  on 
the  table  with  her  clinched  fist. 

"It's  that  li'oman^  Alison!"  she  ex- 
claimed, witli  suppressed  fury.  "It's 
that  woman  that's  at  the  bottom  o't;  and 
I  declare  to  ye  she'll  never  rest  until  I  set 
my  ten  nails  on  her  smirking,  sniggering, 
simpering  face!  I  wish  I  could  see  that 
great  yellow  hogsliead  o'  a  husband  o' 
hers  take  a  thick  stick  to  her  back;  that 
would  teach  her  to  interfere  in  other 
folks'  affairs.  But  I've  not  done  wi'  her 
yet — my  word,  I've  not;  and  for  your  fa- 
ther to  be  led  away  by  a  cringing,  min- 
cing, scheming,  double  -  faced,  wicked 
woman  like  that — oh,  it  would  drive  a 
saint  wild!  Has  he  no  eyes  ?  Does  he 
no  see  that  all  her  concern  is  to  get  you 
to  marry  that  bit  o'  washed-out  rag  that 
they  hope  to  make  a  minister  o'  ?" 

Alison  shook  her  head. 

"No,  aunt,  it — it  isn't  that  has  made 
my  father  threaten  to  shut  the  door  on 
me.  Can  you  remember — in  thfe  letter 
you  sent  to  Mrs.  Cowan  —  whether  you 
happened  to  say  that — that  Ludovick  was 
a  Catholic  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did !"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
with  rather  a  triumphant  air;  "of  course 
I  did !  I  thought  I  would  give  her  a 
fright — her  and  her  tallow-faced  son! 
Certainly  I  told  her  what  our  notions 
W'Cre  as  to  your  probable  future,  my  dear; 
and  I  let  her  know  pretty  plainly  that 
the  probationer  was  not  included !" 

"Ah,  that  is  it,  then,"  Alison  said,  sad- 
ly enough.  "She  has  taken  the  letter  to 
niy  father;  and  no  doubt  she  made  the 
most  of  Ludovick's  being  a  Catholic. 
Well,  it  does  not  matter.  He  would  have 
had  to  know  sooner  or  later;  and  I  sup- 
pose this  is  what  would  have  been  the  end 
in  any  case." 

"  And  so  you  are  really  going  away  back 
to-morrow  morning,  Alison  ?"  the  old  lady 
demanded,  with  a  curious  look  of  interro- 
gation. 

"Yes;  what  else  can  I  do  ?"  "the  girl 
answered,    simply.     "And  I   came  to 


thank  you,  dear  aunt,  or  to  try  to  thank 
you,  for  all  your  goodness  to  me — " 

"We'll  say  nothing  about  that,"  Aunt 
Gilchrist  broke  in,  without  ceremony. 
"This  is  what  I  want  to  know — have  ye 
put  all  this  affair  before  Captain  Lu- 
dovick ?" 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,  aunt." 

"And — and  what  does  he  say  about 
it  ?"  the  old  dame  inquired,  in  an  off- 
hand kind  of  fashion,  but  still  reorardins: 
her  niece. 

Alison  hesitated.  What  was  the  use  of 
disclosing  that  wild  scheme,  Avhen  it  had 
already  met  with  Hugh's,  distinct  disap- 
proval, and  with  Flora's  hardly  less  sig- 
nificant silence  ?  Yet  Ludovick  had  ap- 
pealed to  her  to  include  Aunt  Gilchrist 
also  among  her  counsellors;  and  so,  brief- 
ly enough,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she 
told  the  little  dame  wllat  it  was  that  Lu- 
dovick Macdonell  had  proposed  should  be 
done  on  the  very  next  morning. 

And  what  a  change  came  over  Aunt 
Gilchrist's  face  during  this  recital !  At 
first  there  was  merely  surprise;  but  when 
she  fully  understood  wli^t  was  in  con- 
templation she  became  quite  radiant  and 
exultant. 

"Well  done! — well  done!"  she  cried, 
with  a  kind  of  proud  laugh.  "There's  a 
proper  kind  o'  man!  there's  a  fellow  for 
ye!  there's  my  brave  laddie! — and  so 
thaVs  the  answer  he's  sending  back  to 
they  folk  in  Kirk  o'  Shields !"  She  laugh- 
ed aloud  in  her  delight.  "I  declare  to 
ye,  Alison,  I  could  take  three  skips  o'er 
the  floor  and  back  again,  if  it  werena  for 
that  wee  deevil  Periphery  that's  waiting 
for  me!  I  thought,  now,  he  wouldna  be 
for  letting  you  slip  through  his  fingers! 
My  word,  that's  a  good  one!  that's  the 
way  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enem,y's 
camp !  And  you — what  do  you  say  ?  Is 
it  to  be  '  hey  the  bonny  breast-knots'  be- 
fore ye  go  away  by  the  steamer  ?  Are  we 
to  have  a  wedding  sprung  on  us  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice?  As  sure  as  I'm  alive,  Al- 
ison Blair,  if  ye  get  married  the  morn's 
morning,.  I'll  dance  a  reel  wi'  your  good 
man  in  the  evening,  ay,  if  I  die  for  it!'' 

Alison  smiled  a  little,  and  blushed  too, 
and  her  eyes  were  averted. 

"  You  see.  Aunt  Gilchrist,  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  say  either  yes  or  no,  for  it  has  all 
been  so  sudden,  so  unexi)ected.  I  have 
only  spoken  of  it  to  Hugh  and  Flora. 
Hugh  is  greatly  against  it;  he  foresees 
nothing  but  trouble." 
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"  Hug-li  ?  Wliat's  Hugh !"  the  impetu- 
ous small  creature  exclaimed.  "Hugh 
understands  about  music  and  poetry  and 
things  o'  that  kind:  what  does  he  know  of 
the  practical  affairs  o'  this  blessed  world 
we  are  livin'  in  V 

"And  I  imagine  Flora  thinks  the  same 
way,  Aunt  Gilchrist,"  Alison  said,  look- 
ing up  doubtfully. 

"Flora !  What  right  has  that  imperti- 
nent young  minx  to  have  an  opinion  at 
all?  Tell  her  from  me  to  mind  her  own 
business,  and  keep  to  her  gallivanting 
with  those  young  fellows  she  pretends  to 
despise  all  the  time." 

"And — and  you,  Aunt  Gilchrist?"  Ali- 
son said,  with  some  hesitation. 

"Come  here !" 

She  took  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  drew 
down  her  head,  and  kissed  her  very  ten- 
derlj^ 

"  Ailie,  my  dear,  I've  never  had  a  child 
of  my  own,  and  ye've  been  like  a  daugh- 
ter to  me.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I  would  not  do  for  your  welfare.  And 
maybe  I  Avas  a  wee  bit  thing  too  hasty, 
because  I  was  delighted  with  the  sx^irit  o' 
the  lad ;  and — and  I  was  glad  to  think  o' 
tliey  folk  getting  a  slap  on  the  cheek ;  but 
it's  your  own  heart  ye  must  consult,  my 
lamb;  ye  must  ask  yourself  what  ye've 
the  courage  to  face;  for  there  may  be 
trouble.  But  mind  this — now  mind  this, 
Alison — if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  ye'U 
never  want  for  a  friend  and  a  warm  wel- 
come as  long's  I'm  above  the  ground. 
Now  go  away  and  think  it  out  for  your- 
self— and  ye're  a  wise  kind  of  creature  too 
— and  ye've  got  decision  enough  when  ye 
like;  think  it  out  for  yourself;  ask  your- 
self what  ye  have  the  courage  to  do;  and 
then  come  and  tell  me — to-night,  or  as 
early  the  morn's  morning  as  ye  like." 

"Very  well,  aunt,"  Alison  said,  and 
kissed  her,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  little  old  lady  called  to 
her  again. 

"And  just  remember  this,  my  dear," 
Aunt  Gilchrist  said,  in  a  much  blither 
fashion,  "that  when  I  promised  ye  a 
home  and  a  warm  welcome,  I  did  not 
mean  a  Hydropathic.  Not  one  bit.  You 
and  I  will  find  for  ourselves  something 
snugger  than  a  big  hotel  filled  wi'  luna- 
tics drinking  water.  And  if  ye  do  get 
married  the  morn's  morning,  and  if  by- 
and-by  ye  would  take  up  your  naitural 
position  in  Oyre  House,  just  you  tell  your 
Captain  Ludovick  that  his  bride  will  be 


provided  for  on  all  points,  for  whenever 
he  asks  me  I'll  come  and  be  a  mother-in- 
law  to  him  for  as  many  weeks  together  as 
he  likes." 

Meanwhile  the  whole  house  had  heen 
put  in  commotion  by  the  news  that  Ali- 
son was  going  away  by  the  next  day's 
steamer;  but  it  was  now  grown  late;  and 
there  was  not  much  time  left  for  consid- 
eration as  to  what  should  happen  on  the 
morrow.  When  Alison  went  down -stairs, 
she  found  that  her  two  cousins  and  Ludo- 
vick had  gone  out  into  the  garden,  for 
there  was  a  clear  moonlight  night  shin- 
ing  all  around — the  pale  and  silvery  radi- 
ance lighting  up  the  flower  beds  near  at 
hand,  the  white  road,  the  gray  beach,  the 
still  bosom  of  the  loch,  and  the  far  slopes 
and  crags  of  the  opposite  hills  that  rose 
into  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  She  joined 
that  little  group  of  black  figures;  but  she 
had  no  definite  message  for  them.  Aunt 
Gilchrist  had  left  the  matter  to  her  own 
decision;  and  she  would  take  the  inter- 
vening time  to  think  over  it.  J^o  Hugh 
and  Flora  discreetly  bade  Ludovick  good- 
night, and  slipped  into  the  house,  leaving 
the  two  lovers  to  their  own  farewells. 
These  w^ere  not  protracted;  for  Ludovick 
did  not  wish  to  weaken  what  he  had  said 
by  any  needless  repetition;  soon  Alison 
had  rejoined  her  cousins,  and  in  a  little 
while  thereafter  the  whole  household  had 
retired  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FOR    GOOD    OR  ILL. 

Long  into  the  night,  and  on  toward  the 
morning,  she  sat  at  the  open  window  of 
her  room,  with  this  ghostly,  silent,  moon- 
lit world  all  around  her,  not  even  the 
whisper  of  a  ripple  along  the  sea-weed 
margin  of  the  beach,  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring  the  wan  gray  surface  of  the  loch. 
A  kind  of  phantom  world  it  was,  and  she 
the  only  living  thing  in  it.  And  as  she 
looked  absently  and  wistfully  at  the  sleep- 
ing water,  at  the  silvered  crags  and 
slopes  that  rose  afar  into  the  starry  skies, 
at  the  darker  pine  woods  in  the  north,  and 
the  still  more  distant  and  visionary  hills 
beyond  Loch  Eil,  the  farewell  song  of  the 
Princess  Deirdri  would  come  again  and 
again  into  her  head,  like  some  recurrent, 
ineffably  sad  refrain : 

"  Glen  Blive,  0  Glen  Mive, 
There  was  raised  my  earliest  home  ; 
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Beantifid  ivere  its  woods  on  rixing. 
When  the  sun  fell  on  Glen  Et'ive ! 
***** 

"  Glenorchy,  0  Glenorcliy^ 

The  straight  glen  of  smooth  ridges  ; 
No  man  of  his  age  teas  so  joyful 
As  my  Naos  in  Glenorchy ! 

***** 

"  Glenmnssnn^  0  Glenmassan^ 
Long  its  gi'ass,  and  fair  its  woodland  gladen  ,• 
All  to  ourselves  was  the  place  of  our  repose 
On  grassy  Invermassan  /" 

For  she  was  trying  to  put  away  from  her 
tlie  momentous  decision  she  woukl  have 
to  face  before  tlie  morning'.  It  was  her 
leave-taking — tliis  time  a  final  leave-tak- 
ing— on  which  lier  mind  was  fixed.  She 
had  been  living  in  a  fcors  paradise ;  Ludo- 
vick  had  warned  her  of  it  at  Bridge  of 
Roy.  And  here  was  the  sharp  and  sud- 
den awakening,  and  a  swift  end  to  all  her 
pleasant  day-dreams,  and  to  that  joyous- 
ness  that  for  the  time  being  she  had  deem- 
ed all-sufficient. 

But  there  were  two  or  three  other  chance 
words  of  Ludovick  Macdonell's  that  haunt- 
ed her  in  a  curious  way.  Her  imagina- 
tion would  insist  on  carrying  her  forward 
a  few  years,  and  showing  her  a  certain 
thing  hapjDening  to  lier.  She  did  not  pic- 
ture herself  as  Mi's.  James  Cowan.  If  her 
friends  pleaded  with  her,  if  it  was  put  be- 
fore her  as  her  bounden  duty — well,  that 
might  or  might  not  be:  it  was  hardly  a 
matter  of  concern  to  her.  She  niight  be 
Mrs.  James  Cowan,  or  she  might  still  be 
Alison  Blair;  she  only  knew  that  the  wo- 
man she  looked  forward  to  and  beheld  in 
these  coming  years  was  a  solitary  woman, 
with  hardly  anything  to  hope  for,  and  anx- 
ious only  to  secure  forgetfulness  of  what 
was  by -gone  by  incessant  attention  to 
the  trivial  duties  surrounding  her.  One 
morning — this  is  what  Alison  saw,  regard- 
ing herself  as  another  person  almost— she 
is  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  and  busy  as  usual 
with  her  household  cares,  when  a  news- 
paper arrives.  It  is  addressed  to  her  by 
some  friend  in  the  north;  she  opens  it; 
there  is  a  mark  that  attracts  her  attention 
— then  her  startled  eyes  read  the  brief  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  of  Captain 
Ludovick  Macdonell,  of  Oyre  Hou^e, 
Lochaber,  to  Miss  So- and- So,  daughter  of 
So-and-So.  ''And  he  was  once  my  Lu- 
dovick," that  solitary  woman  is  saying 
to  herself,  as  the  newspaper  drops  from 
her  hand,  and  her  memory  flies  swiftly 
back  to  the  time  when  every  hour  was  a 
delight  to  her,  when  kind  friends  were 


around  her,  and  the  days  shining  and 
clear,  and  her  lover  by  her  side,  waiting 
for  a  smile  and  a  look,  in  the  far  solitudes 
of  Lochaber.  And  perhaps  that  Alison, 
grown  callous  and  indifferent  with  added 
years,  might  dismiss  the  announcement 
of  Ludovick's  marriage  with  merely  a  bit 
of  a  sigh;  but  this  Alison — here  at  this 
window,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  her 
departure  Avas  now  but  a  question  of  hours 
— had  not  so  schooled  herself.  This  Al- 
ison, with  lier  arms  on  the  sill,  and  her 
head  bent  down  on  them,  was  sobbing 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
The  other  Alison  might  say,  sadly  enough, 
"He  was  once  my  Ludovick."  Tliis  Al- 
ison kept  repeating  to  herself,  "He  is  my 
Ludovick;  and  to-morrow  I  may  be  look- 
ing into  his  eyes  for  the  last  time." 

Yet  ever  an.d  anon  the  bewilderino-  al- 
ternative — that  she  sh<ould  go  through  a 
hasty  and  informal  marriage  ceremony 
just  before  stepping  on  board  the  steamer 
— would  reassert  itself,  and  press  for  a 
decisive  yes  or  no.  Guidance  she  had 
none.  Even  her  aunt  Gilchrist,  who  at 
first  had  been  ,captivated  by  the  mere  au- 
dacity of  the  proposal,  ha^  grown  doubt- 
ful. On  the  one  hand  was  the  girl's  own 
natural  dread  of  so  sudden  and  serious 
an  undertaking,  on  the  other  were  her 
lover's  eager  and  impetuous  representa- 
tions. And  then,  while  her  heart  swayed 
this  way  and  that,  now  shrinking  back  in 
fear,  now  grown  bold  through  very  des- 
peration, there  would  come  before  her 
once  more  that  vision  of  the  solitary,  sad- 
eyed  woman  living  in  Kirk  o'  Shields — 
and  the  newspaper  with  its  laconic  an- 
nouncement— and  her  knowledge  that 
now  she  was  wholly  cast  aside  .'ind  severed 
and  forgotten.  It  was  Ludovick  himself 
who  had  told  her  that  such  was  the  way 
of  the  world.  Lovers  swore  vows  of  eter- 
nal constancy  when  they  were  about  to 
part;  but  absence,  the  persuasions  of 
friends,  perhaps  false  reports — all  these 
were  powerful  solvents.  She  knew  now 
what  she  had  to  expect  when  she  went 
back  to  Kirk  o'  Shields:  no  more  illusion 
was  possible  on  that  point.  J ust  as  likely 
as  not  she  would  be  sternly  forbidden  to 
hold  any,  even  the  slightest,  further  com- 
munication with  this  dangerous  person 
who  had  almost  drawn  her  a^vay  from  her 
allegiance  to  the  true  Cliurck.  And  night 
and  day  they  would  be  pointing  out  to  her 
the  iniquity  of  one  in  her  position  think- 
ing of  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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The  silence  of  this  sleeping*  world 
brouirlit  her  no  counsel  :  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  the  silvered  night  had  no  mes- 
sa^re  for  lier,  unless  it  were  to  increase 
her  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  mor- 
row's farewell.  That  unspeakable  sad- 
ness followed  her  even  into  the  land  of 
di-eams;  for  when  at  length,  worn  out  by 
these  conflicting-  anxieties,  she  flung  her- 
self, half  undressed,  upon  the  bed,  and 
eventually  fell  into  a  troubled  and  un- 
certain slumber,  behold  !  she  was  once 
more  the  Princess  Deirdri,  sailing  away 
from  the  shores  where  she  had  been  joy- 
ous and  beloved.  There  was  a  sound  of 
lamentation;  her  friends  were  weeping 
around  her;  she  could  see  the  pleasant 
garden-land  slowly  receding  from  sight, 
and  the  dark  mountains  gradually  hem- 
ming it  in.  But  what  was  the  song  of 
mourning? — it  was  no  longer  a  farewell 
to  Glen  Etive  and  Glenorchy  and  Glen- 
massan  —  it  was  "Lochaber  no  more! 
Locliaber  no  more!"  that  the  very  winds 
and  the  waves  were  sighing  and  calling 
as  the  boat  sped  away  to  the  south.  And 
then  still  stranger  things  began  to  hap- 
])en.  For  surely  this  is  no  more  the 
Princess  Deirdri — this  solitary,  pale-faced 
woman,  clothed  in  black,  who  stands  all 
alone  in  a  pew  in  the  church,  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  pointing  at  her 
and  murmuring.  Then  some  one  reads 
aloud — and  the  sound  of  the  reading  goes 
echoing  through  the  silent  church — '''And 
I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven,  say- 
ing, Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
he  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  jjlagnes.  For  her  sins 
have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God  hath 
remembered  her  iniquities.  Reward  her 
even  as  she  reivarded  you,  and  double 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  ivorks : 
in  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled  fill  to 
her  double.  How  much  she  hath  glori- 
fied herself  and  lived  delicipusly,  so 
much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her  :  for 
she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and 
am  no  ividow,  and  shall  see  7io  sorrow. 
Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one 
day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  famine; 
and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with 
fire :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who 
judgeth  her.''''  She  stands  unmoved,  and 
while  of  face;  no  one  comes  near  her; 
the  people  begin  to  leave — turning  and 
pointing  toward  her  as  they  go,  and  mur- 
muring among  themselves — until  she  is 
absolutely  alone  in  the  empty  building. 


Darker  it  grows,  and  darker.  The  w^alls 
seem  to  come  closer  together:  why,  this 
is  a  prison — a  dungeon — and  she  is  lost 
forever  to  the  outer  world.  And  yet  she 
is  unmoved;  she  is  like  a  statue ;  no  prayer 
rises  to  her  lips,  no  tears  come  to  her  eyes : 
here  in  the  darkness  she  remains  unheed- 
ing; the  life  seems  to  have  gone  from  her; 
she  is  as  stone;  she  makes  no  appeal  to 
God  or  man.  And  then — but  she  knows 
not  how  long  thereafter — a  sound  strikes 
her  ear — a  sound  as  of  distant  bells — and 
a  wild  desire  possesses  her  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  without.  In  the 
wall  of  the  dungeon  there  is  a  small  grat- 
ing ;  she  climbs  up  to  it ;  eagerly  she  clasps 
two  of  the  iron  bars — and  lo!  a  fair  and 
sunlit  landscape,  with  a  white  beach  slop- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  and  pleasant  gar- 
dens, and  dappled  and  far-receding  hills. 
Breathless  she  liolds  on  to  the  bars;  for 
there  is  a  wedding  procession  coming 
along — the  bride  all  in  white — the  bride- 
groom gay  and  smiling — the  briclfemaids 
bearing  white  flowers.  Nearer  they  come 
— now  they  are  passing  by — and  in  vain, 
in  vain  she  strives  to  make  herself  heard. 
"Ludovick!  Ludovick!  have  you  no  word 
for  me  V  she  calls  to  him  in  her  extremi- 
t}^  of  anguish ;  but  he  cannot  hear.  Lu- 
dovick !  Ludovick !  have  you  quite  forgot- 
ten ?"  she  would  call  to  him  again ;  but 
her  voice  cannot  reach  him;  the  wedding 
party  has  passed  by;  her  grasp  relaxes; 
and  wdth  a  wild  cry  of  despair  she  falls 
backward  from  the  light,  and  knows  no 
more. 

It  was  that  despairing  cry  that  awoke 
her;  and  when  she  came  into  the  real 
world  again,  behold!  the  new  day  was 
here — the  new  day  that  was  to  see  her  a 
bride,  or  a  broken-hearted  fugitive  and 
exile.  Quickly  she  went  to  the  window 
again — to  assure  herself  that  she  was  in 
no  black  dungeon,  forsaken  and  alone, 
with  the  wedding  party  going  on  in  its 
joyful  procession,  leaving  her  unheeded 
in  the  dark.  And  if  there  was  anything 
that  could  bring  peace  to  her  troubled 
soul,  surely  it  was  this  tranquil  dawn  that 
was  now  declaring  itself  over  land  and 
sea.  Soft  and  sliadowy  it  was  as  yet,  for 
the  skies  were  veiled  by  a  net-work  of 
cloud ;  and  strangely  still  it  was — the  loch 
a  dead  calm,  save  where  the  smooth  olive- 
green  reflections  of  the  opposite  hills  were 
broken  by  some  wandering  puff  of  wind 
into  a  shivering  silver  gray.  There  was 
no  blaze  of  morning  splendor  in  this  pre- 
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vailing  quietude;  the  only  shaft  of  sun- 
light that  came  into  this  mysterious  half- 
darkened  world  caught  a  solitary  distant 
peak  —  a  shoulder  of  rose-hued  granite 
that  shone  clear  and  wonderful  above  the 
shadowed  mountains  of  Ardgour. 

Suddenly  into  this  silence  and  solitude 
there  stepped  an  apparition — at  least,  so 
her  frightened  eyes  at  first  imagined  :  but 
the  next  ijistant  she  had  recognized  the 
well-known  figure  of  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell,  who  was  coming  idly  along  the 
road,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Doc- 
tor's house.  And  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  her  she  could  see  how  his  face  lit 
up.  He  waved  his  hand.  She  forgot 
that  she  was  but  partly  dressed;  again 
and  again  she  returned  his  salutation — 
for  it  seemed  so  reassuring  to  have  him 
so  near  her  after  those  black  terrors  of 
the  night.  But  he  lingered  there  in  front 
of  the  small  garden:  did  he  expect  her  to 
go  down  to  him?  Then  swiftly  she  re- 
treated from  the  window,  dressed  herself 
in  a  kind  of  way,  thrust  her  bare  feet  into 
slippers,  drew  a  shawl  round  her  head, 
and  presently,  with  stealthy  foot-fall,  was 
making  her  way  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  sleeping  house.  The  heavy 
lock  made  something  of  a  noise,  but  she 
did  not  heed  that  now;  Ludovick  was 
there,  expecting  her.  And  then  the  next 
moment  she  found  herself  in  the  garden 
— she  rosy  red,  and  yet  with  joy. and  wel- 
come in  her  eyes,  he  hastening  to  her  with 
a  look  as  glad  as  her  own. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Ali- 
son ?    Is  it  to  be  yes  ?" 

He  had  not  to  wait  for  an  answer — it 
was  written  in  her  upturned  face.  He 
caught  her  to  him,  and  pushed  back  the 
shawl  from  her  forehead,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

"So  you  are  going  to  be  brave!"  he 
said  to  her. 

Slie  hid  her  burning  face  in  his  bosom, 
and  murmured : 

"Ludovick,  I  am  yours — yours — yours !  » 
Tell  me  what  is  right." 

"But  you  are  all  trembling!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  have  been  so  frightened,"  she  said. 
"There  was  a  terrible  dream.  I  thought 
I  was  in  a  dungeon,  and  there  was  one 
small  window,  and  I  looked  through  it, 
and  saw  you — you  were  going  away  to  be 
married — " 

"  And  there's  a  true  dream,  anyway!" 
he  said,  gayly.     "Indeed  I  am  going  to 


be  married  as  soon  as  ever  this  blessed 
town  of  Fort  William  wakes  up!" 

"But  why  are  you  here  already?"  she 
asked,  and  she  disengaged  herself  a  little, 
so  that  they  could  walk  up  and  down  the 
small  gravelled  pathways  between  the 
beds  of  flowers,  though  still  his  arm  was 
interlinked  with  hers.  "What  made  you 
think  of  coming  so  early,  Ludovick?" 

"Oh,  wxll,"he  said,  evasively,  "I  have 
just  been  strolling  about." 

"Ludovick,"  she  protested,  "do  you 
mean  that  you  have  never  been  to  bed  at 
all?" 

"It  was  hardly  worth  while,"  he  said; 
and  then  he  added :  ' '  Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  determined  to  have  the  earli- 
est possible  glimpse  of  you,  and  I  knew 
you  would  come  to  the  window  some  time. 
And  really  it  was  very  pleasant.  There 
has  been  hardly  any/darkness  at  all;  the 
moonlight  seemed  to  melt  into  the  first 
light  of  the  morning.  I  have  been  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  of  the  gardens, 
and  wondering  whether  the  good  peox^le 
would  be  awfully  angry  if  I  went  in  and 
made  up  a  bouquet  of  all  the  prettiest  flow- 
ers, for  the  bride  to  carry  in  her  hand." 

"Were  you  so  sure,  Ludovick?"  she 
said,  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"I  was  nearly  sure." 

She  was  silent  for  a  second  or  two ;  then 
she  said,  but  perhaps  merely  to  hide  her  em- 
barrassment: "How  delicious  the  morn- 
ing air  is!  Don't  you  think  the  flowers 
smell  more  sweetly  before  the  sun  gets  at 
them  ?  That  is  why  I  like  to  sleep  with 
the  window  open ;  you  can  almost  tell 
when  the  morning  begins  by  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  coming  in,  and  the  birds  be- 
ginning to  chirp.  I  mean  when  I  am  liv- 
ing here,"  she  said,  rather  sadly.  "We 
have  neither  birds  nor  flowers  in  Kirk  o' 
Shields." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  lightly — for 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  fall  into  any 
despondent  mood  on  her  wedding  morn- 
ing. "But  you  are  not  going  to  live 
always  in  Kirk  o'  Shields.  By-the-way, 
Alison,"  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  incidental 
fashion,'  "don't  you  think  Oyre  House 
looks  very  bare  outside  ?  I  can't  see  why 
the  gardener  shouldn't  get  some  flowering 
plants  trained  up  the  walls.  I  suppose 
you  don't  know  whether  honeysuckle  or 
a  tree-fuchsia  would  grow-most  quickly  ?" 

"  No,  Ludovick,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know," 
she  said. 

"  The  tree-fuchsia  is  certainly  a  beauti- 
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fill  thing,"  lie  continued,  as  they  were 
idly  and  liappily  walking-  together,  with 
interlinked  arms,  hetween  those  beds  of 
flowers,  "  when  you  can  get  it  to  grow 
projierly.  I  have  seen  the  whole  side  of  a 
house  covered  with  it — and  the  rich  crim- 
son bells  go  so  well  with  the  dark-green 
leaves.  But  the  honeysuckle  has  the 
great  advantage  of  scent.  Which  would 
you  like  to  have  round  your  window  ?" 

"I  ?"  she  said,  looking  up  at  this  abrupt 
question. 

"Yes.  I  was  just  thinking,"  he  said, 
"that  I  must  try  and  do  something  to 
make  Oyre  look  less  forlorn,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  honeysuckle  or  fuch- 
sias would  be  best." 

"I  should  think  most  people  would  say 
honeysuckle,"  Alison  made  answer,  mod- 
estly; and  then  she  said,  "Now  I  must  go 
in,  Ludovick." 

' '  No,  not  yet, "  he  pleaded.  ' '  We  have 
got  the  whole  world  to  ourselves;  there  is 
no  one  thinking  of  stirring  yet.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me — "  (For  a  moment  he 
could  not  say  what  he  wanted  her  to  tell 
him ;  then  he  hit  upon  an  excuse  for  de- 
laying her.)  "I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  are  your  favorite  flowers  for  plant- 
ing out — beds  like  these,  you  see — tell  me 
your  favorite  colors  in  flowers.  You 
know,  I  don't  think  our  man  at  Oyre  has 
much  taste — or  perhaps  it's  direction  he 
wants;  my  father  and  myself  never  think 
of  interfering.  Aren't  you  very  fond  of 
white  moss-roses,  Alison  ?  I  fancy  they 
are  not  so  common  as  they  used  to  be, 
but  we've  got  some  bushes — oh  yes,  we've 
got  some — " 

"But  I  must  go  in,  Ludovick!  The 
fact  is,"  she  said,  by  way  of  laughing  ex- 
cuse, "the  pebbles  are  hurting  my  feet — 
my  slippers  are  so  thin." 

"Then  come  and  stand  on  the  door- 
step," said  he. 

"  But  the  servants  will  be  about  direct- 
ly." 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  You  have  no  idea 
how  early  it  is  yet.  Why,  don't  they  say 
it  is  unlucky  for  lovers  to  meet  on  their 
wedding  day  before  the  ceremony  takes 
place  ?  But  then,  you  see,  this  isn't  the 
wedding  day  yet ;  this  belongs  to  the  night- 
time;  it  isn't  day  at  all  yet." 

"It  looks  very  like  it,  Ludovick,"  said 
she;  for  now  there  were  stray  shafts  of 
sunlight  striking  on  the  higher  crests  of 
the  opposite  hills;  and  the  yachts,  that 
had  been  black  as  jet  on  the  lilac-gray 


water,  had  now  assumed  their  ordinary 
color,  their  riding-lights  being  no  longer 
distinguishable. 

But  despite  the  ever  widening  and 
brightening  dawn,  their  leave-taking  was 
a  long  and  lingering  one;  and  even  when 
she  had  crej^t  silently  back  to  her  own 
room  she  found  he  was  still  in  the  gar- 
den below,  waiting  for  a  last  look  or 
wave  of  the  hand.  So  from  a  jug  of 
flowers  that  stood  on  the  small  table  be- 
side her  she  took  a  rose  and  flung  it  to 
him,  and  kissed  her  finger-tips  therewith; 
then  she  noiselessly  shut  the  window,  so 
that  none  in  the  house  should  hear.  But 
she  did  not  go  back  to  bed  again — there 
was  too  much  to  think  of  on  this  eventful 
morning. 

Eventful  indeed!  For  no  sooner  had 
Alison's  decision  become  known  through- 
out the  household  than  there  was  very  con- 
siderable perturbation,  not  to  say  dismay 
— the  elder  Munroes  having  to  be  told, 
and  the  Doctor  taking  no  pains  to  dbnceal 
his  strong  disapproval  of  so  mad  a  project. 

"Of  course  you  are  quite  old  enough 
to  judge  for  yourself,  Alison,"  he  said  at 
the  breakfast-table,  when  the  servant  had 
left  the  room,  "and  whatever  you  will  do 
will  be  quite  legal  and  proper  and  correct ; 
but  I  wish  it  had  not  been  done  from  this 
house.  We  have  had  charge  of  you; 
your  father  will  put  the  blame  on  us. 
And  I  for  one  cannot  but  think  that  so 
sudden  and  unconsidered  a  step  may  lead 
you  into  difficulties  that  you  don't  antici- 
pate just  now — " 

"Duncan,"  his  wife  interposed,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  "surely  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  you  wanted  me  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  when  w^e  were  sweethearts  ?" 

"There's  a  great  difference,"  he  said, 
quickly  and  uneasily  (for  the  father  of  a 
family  does  not  like  to  have  his  romantic 
exploits  of  past  days  discussed  at  his  own 
breakfast-table) .  ' '  There's  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  medical  student  without 
any  certain  prospects  and  the  young  laird 
of  Oyre.  Your  family  were  quite  right 
in  their  opposition — I  may  say  that  now; 
but  where  can  the  objection  be  to  young 
Macdonell — what  is  the  use  of  this  hurry 
— what  is  the  need  of  rushing  into  a  hasty 
marriage — " 

"Duncan,  my  man,"  interposed  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  with  but  scant  courtesy  toward 
her  brother,  ' '  ye're  just  havering.  There's 
plenty  of  objection  to  young  Macdonell 
among  they  folk  in  Kirk  o'  Shields;  and 
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if  Alison  goes  back  there  without  some 
such  bond,  I  doubt  wliethei*  she  will  ever 
see  him  ag-aiii.  Oh,  I'm  not  responsible 
for  the  marriage — je  needna  think  that! 
I  left  it  to  herself — I  left  it  to  herself  to 
say  whether  she  had  courage  enough ; 
but  now  that  my  bit  lady  has  plucked 
up  heart,  do  ye  think  I'm  going  to  desert 
her  ?  Not  I !  That's  not  like  me,  I  tell 
ye  I  I'll  stand  by  your  side,  Ailie,  my 
dear;  and  I've  got  something  to  hint  to 
your  Captain  Ludovick  when  I  get  a  quiet 
w^ord  wi'  him  that  '11  no  disappoint  him, 
I  reckon." 

"Responsible  or  no  responsible,  Jane," 
said  the  Doctor,  who  seemed  extremely 
uncomfortable  about  this  affair,  "  you  are 
taking  act  and  part  in  it.  And  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  marriage,  with  proper  notice 
given  to  everybody — but  an  irregular 
marriage — " 

"Who  says  it  is  an  irregular  mar- 
riage ?"  demanded  the  little  dame,  fiercely. 

"They  are  going  to  be  married  by 
declaration  and  a  warrant  of  the  sheriff- 
substitute— isn't  that  the  proposal  ?"  her 
brother  said. 

"What  then  ?" 

"  But  that  is  an  irregular  marriage,"  he 
insisted.  "You  will  find  it  will  have  to 
be  so  described  in  the  Register." 

Then  Aunt  Gilchrist  laughed  aloud  in 
her  scorn. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  she  cried.-  "You 
do  exactly  as  the  law  bids  ye,  and  then 
the  law  itself  tells  ye  it  is  irregular! 
Dod,  man,  Duncan,  the  lawyers  maun  be 
as  daft  as  the  doctors!  Never  mind,  it's 
a  marriage  all  the  same ;  and  if  I'm  to  be 
at  tlie  wedding,  I'm  going  to  make  my- 
self as  splendid  as  splendid  can  be,  and 
Alison  is  coming  to  help  me.  And 
mind,"  said  this  imperious  small  person, 
as  she  was  leading  her  niece  away  with 
her  toward  the  door,  "mind,  as  this  is 
Alison's  wedding  day,  I'm  not  going  to 
tramp  backward  and  forward  through 
the  streets  of  Fort  William.  One  of  you, 
Hugh  or  Flora,  you'll  just  step  along  to 
Mr.  Carmichael,  and  say  I  want  the  wag- 
onette sent  here  instanter,  and  the  best 
pair  o' horses  in  the  stable.  And  if4he 
man  has  a  new  suit  o'  livery,  then  on 
wi't  at  once!  Come  away,  Alison;  it's 
'hey  the  bonny,  ho  the  bonny,  hey  the 
bonny  breast- knots  !' and  if  ye've  got  no 
special  finery  for  the  wedding,  see  if  I 
dinna  make  that  up  to  ye  before  long — 
my  word  for  it." 


And  then  again,  when  the  little  silver- 
haired,  fresh  -  comj)lexioned,  bright -eyed 
Avoman  had  got  her  niece  into  her  own 
room,  she  placed  her  at  arm's-length  be- 
fore her  and  regarded  her. 

"They've  no  frightened  ye,  Ailie,  my 
dear  ?" 

"No,  aunt,  not  in  the  least,"  Alison 
answered,  quite  simply. 

"There's  self-possession  for  ye!  there's 
coolness ! — there's  my  bit  lady,  that  would 
face  a  regiment  of  cavalry  when  her 
mind's  made  up!"  Aunt  Gilchrist  said, 
qui|^  proudly.  "  Tliat  brother  o'  mine — 
don't  you  heed  him,  Alison  !  They  pro- 
fessional folk  are  just  that  timid  about 
what  the  neighbors  may  say — they're  a' 
living  in  glass  houses — and  they  darena 
call  their  soul  their  own.  But  I  thought 
he  might  frighten  you." 

"  Well,  aunt,  this  i^  how  it  is,"  Alison 
made  answer.  "I  was  very  much  trou- 
bled and  very  anxious  at  first,  when  I 
had  to  consider  this — this  proposal;  but 
since  I  have  given  my  promise  to  Ludo- 
vick, it  is  of  no  consequence  what  any 
one  may  say— that  is  all.^ 

"Since  you've  given  your  promise  to 
Ludovick! — and  when  was  that,  I  won- 
der ?" 

"This  morning." 

"  This  morning  ?" 

"He  was  in  the  garden,  aunt;  I  went 
down  and  saw  him." 

"  They  young  folk !  they  young  folk !" 
exclaimed  Aunt  Gilchrist,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully;  but  she  was  not  deep- 
ly displeased,  and  forthwith  she  Avent  to 
her  chest  of  drawers.  "Well,  Alison, 
I'll  show  ye  the  gown  I'm  going  to  wear, 
and  if  ye  dinna  say  it's  fit  for  a  w^edding, 
I'll  call  ye  an  ungrateful  hussy." 

Indeed,  one  miglit  have  thought  it  was 
Aunt  Gilchrist  herself  who  was  about  to 
be  married,  from  the  importance  she  as- 
sumed on  this  momentous  morning.  Of 
course  there  w^as  a  vast  amount  of  liurry- 
'  ing,  for  the  time  w^as  short;  and  3'etin  the 
midst  of  it  all  Aunt  Gilchrist  found  an 
opx)ortunity  of  calming  the  consciences  of 
the  elder  Munroes,  who  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  by  what  was  going  on.  She 
pointed  out  to  them  tliat  they  need  not 
take  any  part  whatsoever  in  this  project, 
or  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  it.  What 
would  happen,  would  hapjien  after  Alison 
had  left  their  house.  Her  luggage  was 
quite  ready;  let  the  lad  John  convey  it 
down  to  the  quay.    Alison  would  say 
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good-by  to  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Munro  at 
their  own  door;  and  if  slie  cliose  to  go 
tlirougli  a  marriage  ceremony  with  any- 
body— no  matter  whom  —  between  that 
leave-taking  and  her  departure  by  the 
steamer,  wliy,  that  was  her  own  affair, 
and  they  need  not  be  supposed  to  know. 

When  Ludovick  Macdonell  came  along, 
a  few  minutes  thereafter,  Flora's  quick  eye 
perceived  that  he  did  not  wear  his  usual 
happy  and  careless  audacity  of  manner; 
he  seemed  anxious  about  Alison  some- 
how; he  kept  looking  at  her  from  time 
to  time — though,  to  be  sure,  she  appeared 
perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
alone  until  they  were  going  down 
through  the  garden  to  the  wagonette,  and 
even  then  it  was  only  a  word. 

"Alison,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "am 
I  asking  too  much  ?" 

"  No,  Ludovick,"  she  answered,  simply, 
and  with  frank  eyes  upturned  to  his. 

And  indeed  there  was  nothing  very  ex- 
acting or  imposing  or  terrifying  about 
this  brief  ceremony.  When  they  drove 
along  to  the  solicitors  ofRce,  that  func- 
tionary drew  out  a  declaration  of  mar- 
riage from  particulars  he  had  already  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Ludovick.  The  two 
contracting  parties  signed  it,  Alison's 
hand  just  trembling  a  little;  then  two 
witnesses  had  to  sign,  of  whom  Aunt 
Gilchrist  boldly  claimed  to  be  the  first. 
The  bridegroom  looked  doubtfully  at 
Hugh. 

"Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  Hugh  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  stand  by  you,  Ludo- 
vick,"  the  younger  man  answered,  prompt- 
ly, and  lie  toolv  the  pen  from  Aunt  Gil- 
christ and  affixed  his  name. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
equally  brief  and  simple.  Armed  with 
this  important  document,  they  drove 
along  to  the  big  brown-stone  building  in 
which  the  sheriff's  court  is  held;  there 
they  sought  out  the  sheriff -substitute  in 
his  chambers.  That  worthy  gentleman 
read  over  the  declaration,  signed  it,  and 
handed  it  back  to  Captain  Ludovick, 
whom,  by-the-way,  he  chanced  to  know 
slightly;  and  the  next  minute,  Avlien  they 
were  out  in  the  open  air  again,  Alison 
Blair  was  no  longer  Alison  Blair  but  Al- 
ison Macdonell,  whatever  the  change 
might  bring  to  her  in  the  coming  years. 

"  And  is  it  really  all  over,  Ludovick?" 
Flora  cried,  clinging  on  to  Alison's  arm, 


and  looking  a  little  bit  awe-stricken  as 
well  as  amused;  for  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  this  swift,  simple,  infor- 
mal transaction  that  had  in  a  few  minutes 
so  completely  transformed  the  lives  of 
two  human  beings. 

"Well,"  said  the  bridegroom,  doubtful- 
ly, as  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  "there 
might  be  time  to  go  to  the  registrar  and 
get  a  copy  of  the  entry,  if  Alison  would 
like  to  take  it  with  her." 

"Ludovick,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  a 
long-sighted  lad,  "the  steamer  has  left 
Corpach." 

"Then  we'll  run  no  risks,"  Macdonell 
said,  forthwith.  "Ill  go  to  the  registrar 
when  I  come  back  in  the  afternoon ;  there 
is  no  huri'y;  and  we  can  walk  down  to 
the  quay  now,  unless  Mrs.  Gilchrist  would 
rather  drive." 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  with  ye.  Periphery  will 
let  me  go  that  short  way,"  Aunt  Gilchrist 
responded.  "But  the  wagonette  must 
wait  for  me.  I'm  not  going  liom^ until 
I  see  my  bit  lady  fairly  started  for  the 
south." 

And  now,  as  the  red-funnelled  steamer 
slows  in  and  stops,  picks  up  its  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  and  sets  forth  on  its  voy- 
age again — and  when  the  last  farewells 
have  been  waved  to  the  proud  little  dame 
still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  quay — be- 
hold! this  is  no  sad-eyed  Princess  Deirdri 
sailing  away  southward,  surrounded  by 
Aveeping  companions.  The  steeled  com- 
posure of  the  morning  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; the  ordeal  is  over;  now  she  is  ro- 
seate and  happy  and  glad,  as  becomes  a 
bride;  and  her  cousins  are  as  kind  to  her 
as  they  can  be,  though,  still  they  must 
tease  her,  and  x^ay  mock  homage  to  her 
new  estate.  As  for  Captain  Ludovick, 
he  holds  somewhat  aloof ;  he  is  her  hus- 
band, but  does  not  pr6ss  any  claim  on 
her  attention ;  he  allows  the  cousins  to 
monopolize  her;  he  appears  indifferent; 
has  he  not  the  part  of  a  husband  to 
play  ?  And  is  not  the  day  a  fair  day 
and  fit  for  a  bride  ?  The  farther  and 
farther  south  they  go  the  skies  get  bright- 
er and  brighter,  until  here,  close  at  hand, 
along  the  Appin  shore,  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brilliantly  on  the  sandy  bays,  on  the 
rocks  and  crags  half  covered  with  ivy, 
and  on  the  patches  of  dark-green  fir  and 
light-green  ash ;  while  away  to  the  west, 
beyond  the  glassy  plain  of  the  sea,  the 
far  hills  of  Morven  and  Kingairloch  have 
become  of  a  faint  rose-gray,  with  every 
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scaur  and  corrie  traced  in  shadows  of 
purest  azure.  The  throb  of  the  paddle- 
wheels  no  long-er  bids  her  say  a  last  fare- 
well to  Locliaber;  kind  friends  are  close 
and  near  to  her;  her  lover — her  husband 
— is  but  a  yard  or  two  away,  an  outstand- 
ing guard,  as  it  were;  and  if  there  were 
no  marriage  bells  rung  for  her  in  Fort 
William,  they  are  ringing  now  in  her 
heart. 

Ludovick  comes  forward. 

"  I  say.  Flora,"  he  begins,  "don't  you 
think  it  is  rather  shabby  of  me  to  let  Al- 
ison go  back  alone  ?  Don't  you  think  I 
should  go  with  her,  to  see  her  properly 
established !" 

Alison  looks  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  Ludovick,"  she  says,  "I  don't 
know  what  may  happen  to  me ;  perhaps 
something  not  very  pleasant;  but  I  know 
if  you  were  to  go  with  me,  it  would  be 
twenty  times  worse.  You  talk  about 
your  discretion:  why,  you  haven't  got 
any  at  all!  No,  you  must  come  back  in 
this  steamer  with  Hugh  and  Flora;  I 
don't  want  any  one  to  see  you  with  me 
in  the  railway  train  or  anywhere  else; 
that  would  only  make  matters  worse;  and 
the  truth  is,  Ludovick,  perhaps— perhaps 
it  may  be  better  for  me  not  to  tell  them 
what  has  happened — not  for  a  little  while 
anyway,  until  I  see  a  good  chance." 

"Then,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise, "do  you  want  me  to  address  my 
letters  to  Miss  Alison  Blair  ? — is  that  what 
I'm  to  call  you  ?" 

She  looked  down. 

"Oh  yes;  why  not?"  she  said. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  he  made  answer, 


cheerfully  enough;  "  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; only  that  would  hardly  be  my 
way;  I  would  tell  them  straight  ofT,  and 
let  them  make  what  they  can  of  it.  But 
just  as  you  like.  You  see,  Flora,  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  obedient  husband — at 
first.  We'll  have  to  lead  her  into  slavery 
by  gentle  degrees.  We'll  have  the  rack 
and  the  thumb-screw  produced  later  on." 

None  the  less  was  it  somewhat  hard 
that  the  parting  between  husband  and 
wife  should  take  place  in  view  of  the  on- 
lookers in  Oban  railway  station.  The 
train  was  pretty  full;  the  best  he  could 
do  for  her  was  to  get  her  a  seat  in  a  com- 
partment in  which  an  elderly  lady  and 
her  three  fair,  large,  and  bright-haired 
daughters  were  already  installed;  there- 
fore, what  he  had  to  say  to  her  had  to  be 
spoken  in  parables. 

"Remember,  Alispn" — these  were  his 
last  words  to  her  as  the  train  was  begin- 
ning to  move  out  of  the  station — "  remem- 
ber, you  will  have  to  be  at  Oyre  long  be- 
fore the  honeysuckle  has  had  time  to  grow 
up  to  the  window." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his :  she  knew 
what  he  meant. 

' '  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  Ludovick, " 
she  answ^ered;  but  she  smiled  bravely  as 
long  as  he  was  in  sight,  and  even  kissed 
her  hand  to  him  again  and  again,  despite 
the  presence  of  these  strangers ;  and  when 
at  last  the  train  tore  her  away  from  him, 
and  from  the  cousins  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her,  the  tears  that  dimmed  her 
eyes  were  not  such  tears  of  wretchedness 
after  all. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A  MIDSUMMER  TRIP  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY  LAFCAUIO  HEAEN. 

XXIL  Between  each  lovelier  island  our  night 

i  GAINST  a  hot  wind  south.    Absolute,  journeying  seems  to  become  stormier:  al- 


l\.  darkness  before  us,  a  gloom  of  thun 
der-storm  ;  a  vjolet  transparency  behind, 
ablaze  with  stars.  Through  a  sudden  rift 
ahead  the  Southern  Cross  sparkles  jno- 
mentarily:  then  the  sable  curtain  closes 
again,  and  overspreads  the  whole  heaven. 
Wind — a  wind  that  comes  in  immense 
sweeps,  lifting  the  water:  there  universal 
blackness  now,  and  torrents  of  slanting 
rain;  the  ship  pitches  wildly.  .  But  the 
tremendous  wind  is  blood-warm. 


ways  vaster  lieavings,  deeper  blacknesses, 
mightier  winds,  as  if  Nature  sought  more 
and  more  to  daunt  us,  the  nearer  our  ap- 
proach to  her  heart. 

With  morning,  Barbadoes  appears, 
drawing  near — a  long  low  land,  having  no 
visible  kinship  "with  other  isles  we  have 
seen,  no  volcanic  outlines;  it  is  a  level 
wind-swept  burning  coral  coast — a  streak 
o  f  g  re  en ,  w  h  i  te-  edged ,  agai  n  s  t  th  e  sea  ve  rge. 
As  we  near  the  bay  an  overhanging  cloud 
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bursts  in  illuminated  rain,  through  vrhich 
moored  ships  seem  magnified  as  through  a 
fog  of  gold.  It  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it 
began  ;  the  clouds  and  the  luminous  mist 
vanish;  and  the  world-azure  is  revealed 
unflecked,  dazzling,  wondrous,  a  midsum- 
mer tropical  noon.  The  horizon  glow  at 
once  charms  and  dazzles  the  eye;  the  sea 
line  curves  sharp  as  a  razor  edge ;  and  mo- 
tionless upon  the  level  water  nearly  a  hun- 
dred ships  lie,  masts,  spars,  booms, cordage, 
nettiugs,  cutting  against  the  amazing  blue 
splendor.  Then  the  island  brings  out  all 
its  beauties,  displays  all  its  gradations  of 
color.  First  comes  the  long  white  wind- 
ing thread  line  of  beach — bright  sand  and 
coral;  then  rises  the  deep  green  fringe  of 
tropical  vegetation,  through  which  roofs 
peep  and  sj^ires  rise ;  and  over  these  quiver 
the  feathery  heads  of  very  tall  palms 
with  white  trunks.  The  general  tone  of 
the  foliage  is  sombre  green,  although  it  is 
full  of  lustre:  there  is  a  glimmer  in  it  as 
of  metal.  But  just  a  little  above  all  this 
coast  fringe  long  undulations  of  misty 
green  are  visible — far  slopes  of  low  hill 
and  plain,  the  loftiest  curving  line,  the 
spine  of  the  island,  bearing  a  fringe  of 
cocoa-palms,  so  far  away  that  their  stems 
are  finer  than  spider  threads;  only  the 
crests  are  clearly  discernible,  like  arach- 
nida3  dangling  between  earth  and  sky. 
Tamarinds,  mangoes,  mahoganies,  bread- 
fruits, bananas,  fig-trees,  plantains,  cab- 
bage-iDalms,  peep  up  here  and  there  among 
city  dwellings;  but  afar  off  no  woods  are 
visible;  tlie  land  is  a  naked  green. 

Architecturally  the  city  of  Bridgetown 
is  almost  uninteresting;  it  has  few  unique 
features,  no  romantic  ones;  it  looks  just 
like  a  little  English  town— not  an  old- 
time  English  town,  but  a  new  one,  mod- 
ern, plain,  commonplace.  Even  the  palms 
are  powerless  to  lend  the  place  a  really 
tropical  look.  The  streets  are  narrow 
without  picturesqueness,  white  as  lime 
roads,  and  full  of  glare;  the  manners, 
the  costumes,  the  style  of  living,  the  sys- 
tem of  business,  are  thoroughly  English 
and  modern;  the  population  is  black 
without  originality,  and  its  uncommon 
activity  and  energy  (so  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  quiet  indolence  of  other  West 
Indian  peoples)  appear  absolutely  un- 
natural. 

The  merchants,  the  officials,  the  pro- 
fessional men,  the  storekeepers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  police,  are  all  black.  Black 
regiments  march  through  the  streets  to 


English  music,  all  clad  as  Zouaves;  black 
policemen  in  white  uniforms  and  w^hite 
helmets  maintain  order;  black  postmen 
deliver  letters;  black  hackmen  await  cus- 
tomers at  one  shilling  per  hour.  Comely 
half-breed  women,  attractive  colored  girls, 
do  not  appear;  there  is  little  grace,  little 
beauty,  observable. 

XXIII. 

Night:  steaming  toward  the  equator, 
with  Demerara  for  a  goal.  A  terrific 
warm  wind  that  compels  the  taking  in  of 
every  awning  and  wand-sail.  Driving 
tepid  rain.  Blackness  intense,  broken 
only  by  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea, 
which  to-night  displays  extraordinary  I'a- 
diance. 

Our  Avake  is  a  great  broad  seething  riv- 
er of  fire,  w^hiter  than  strong  moonlight; 
the  glow  is  bright  enough  to  read  by.  At 
its  centre  the  trail  is  brightest;  at  the 
edges  it  pales  cloudily,  curling  like  a 
smoke  of  phosphorus.  Great  sharp  lights 
burst  uj)  momentarily  through  it  like 
meteors.  Weirder,  however,  than  this 
wake  of  strange  light  are  the  long  slow 
fires  that  keep  burning  about  us,  at  a  dis- 
tance, out  in  the  dark.  Nebulous  incan- 
descences arise,  change  form,  and  pass ;  ser- 
pentine flames  w^^iggle  by;  then  there  are 
long  billowing  crests  of  fire.  These  seem 
to  be  formed  of  millions  of  tiny  sparks 
that  light  up  all  at  the  same  time,  glow 
brightly  awhile,  disappear,  reappear,  and 
swirl  away  in  a  prolonged  smouldering. 

Morning:  steaming  still  south,  through 
a  vast  blue  day.  Deep  azure  heaven,  with 
bluish- wliite  glow  in  the  horizon;  indigo 
sea. 

Then  again  night,  all  luminous  and  very 
calm.  The  Southern  Cross  burns  wliite- 
ly.  We  are  nearing  the  enormous  shal- 
lows of  the  South  American  coast. 

XXIV. 

Morning.  The  light  of  an  orange-col- 
ored sun  illuminates,  not  a  blue,  but  a 
greenish -yellow,  sickly  sea  —  thick,  foul, 
glassy  smooth.  We  are  in  the  shallows. 
The  line-caster  keeps  calling,  hour  after 
hour,  "And  a  half  four,  sir!"  "Quar- 
ter less  five,  sir !''  There  is  little  variation 
in  his  soundings — alw^ays  a  quarter  of  a 
fathom  or  half  a  fathom  diff'erence.  The 
air  has  a  sickly  heaviness,  like  the  air 
above  a  swamp. 

And  a  blue  sky!  The  water -green 
shows  olive  and  brownish  tones  alternate- 
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ly;  the  foam  looks  viscous  and  yellow; 
our  wake  is  ochre-colored,  very  yellow 
and  very  sliiuy-lookiug'.  It  seems  un- 
natural that  a  blue  sky  should  hang  over 
so  hideous  a  waste  of  water;  it  seems  to 
demand  a  gray  blind  sky,  such  gray  and 
such  green  being  the  colors  of  a  fresh- 
water inundation.  We  are  only  five  or 
six  degrees  north  of  the  equator.  Very 
low  the  land  lies  before  us;  a  thin  dark 
green  line,  suggesting  marshiness,  mias- 
ma, paludal  odors;  and  always  the  nau- 
seous color  of  the  water  deepens. 

Even  this  same  ghastly  flood  washes 
the  great  penal  colony  of  Cayenne.  There, 
when  a  convict  dies,  the  body  is  borne  to 
the  sea,  and  a  great  bell  is  tolled.  And 
then  is  the  viscous,  glaucous  sea  surface 
furrowed  suddenly  by  fins  innumerable, 
swart,  sharp,  triangular — the  legions  of 
the  sharks  rushing  to  the  hideous  funeral. 
They  know  the  Bell! 

XXV. 

As  the  land  draws  near,  it  reveals  an 
extraordinary  tropical  appearance.  The 
sombre  green  line  brightens  color,  sharp- 
ens into  a  splendid  fringe  of  fantastic  ev- 
ergreen fronds,  bristling  with  palm  crests. 
Then  a  mossy  sea-wall  comes  into  sight — 
dull  gray  stone-work,  green-mottled,  and 
green-lined  at  all  its  joints.  There  is  a 
fort.  The  steamer's  whistle  is  exactly 
mocked  by  a  queer  echo,  and  the  cannon- 
shot  once  reverberated — only  once:  there 
are  no  mountains  here  to  multiply  a 
sound.  And  all  the  V\'hile  the  w^ater  be- 
comes a  thicker  and  more  turbid  green; 
the  wake  looks  more  and  more  ochreous, 
the  foam  ropier  and  yellower.  Vessels 
becalmed  speck  the  glass-level  of  the  sea, 
like  insects  sticking  upon  a  mirror  surface. 
Boats  approach  filled  with  negroes  who 
speak  English  with  a  strong  old-country 
accent.  We  pass  through  immense  gov- 
ernment warehouses,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  broad,  palm  -  bordered  streets  of 
Georgetown,  Demerara. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  tropical-look- 
ing city  I  hav.e  yet  seen,  and  its  exotic 
aspect  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the 
palm.  For  tbe  edifices,  the  plan,  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  town,  is  European  and 
modern;  the  white  streets,  laid  out  very 
broad  to  the  sweep  of  the  sea-breeze,  and 
drained  by  canals  running  through  their 
centres,  with  bridges  at  the  cross  streets, 
display  all  the  value  of  nineteenth-centu- 
ry knowledge  regarding  house-building 


with  a  view  to  coolness  as  well  as  to  beau- 
t}^  The  architecture  is  a  tropicalized  Swiss 
style — SwMss  eaves  are  developed  into  ve- 
randa roofs,  and  Swiss  porches  prolonged 
and  lengthened  into  beautiful  piazzas  and 
balconies.  The  men  who  devised  these 
large  cool  halls,  these  admirably  venti- 
lated rooms,  these  latticed  windovv^s  open- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  may  have  lived  in  India ; 
but  the  physiognomy  of  the  town  also  re- 
veals a  fine  sense  of  beauty  in  the  design- 
ers :  all  that  is  rich  and  strange  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  has  had 
a  place  contrived  for  it,  a  home  prepared 
for  it.  Each  dwelling  has  its  garden ;  each 
garden  blazes  with  singular  and  lovely  col- 
or; but  everywhere  and  always  tower  the 
palms.  There  are  colonnades  of  palms, 
clumps  of  palms,  groves  of  palms,  sago  and 
cabbage  and  cocoa  and  faii  palms.  You 
can  see  that  the  palnvis  cherished  here,  is 
loved  for  its  beauty,  like  a  woman.  Every- 
where you  find  palms,  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment, from  the  first  sheaf  of  tender 
green  plumes  rising  above  the  soil  to  the 
wonderful  colossus  that  holds  its  head  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  roofs ;  palms  border 
the  garden  walks  in  coloiiViades;  they  are 
grouped  in  exquisite  poise  about  the  ba- 
sins of  fountains;  they  stand  like  grand 
gray  pillars  at  either  side  of  gates;  they 
look  into  the  highest  windows  of  public 
buildings  and  hotels. 

For  miles  and  miles  and  miles  we 
drive  along  vast  avenues  of  palm — ave- 
nues leading  to  opulent  cane  fields,  trav- 
ersing queer  coolie  villages.  Rising  on 
either  side  of  the  road  to  the  same  level, 
the  palms  present  the  vista  of  a  long  un- 
broken double  colonnade  of  dead-silver 
trunks,  shining  tall  pillars  with  deep 
green  plume-tufted  summits,  almost  touch- 
ing, almost  forming  something  like  the 
dream  of  an  interminable  Moresque  ar- 
cade. Sometimes  for  a  full  mile  the  ti*ees 
are  only  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high; 
then,  turning  into  an  older  alley,  we  drive 
for  half  a  league  down  a  colonnade  of 
giants  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  altitude. 
The  double  perspective  lines  of  their 
crests,  meeting  before  us  and  behind  us 
in  a  bronze-green  darkness,  betray  only 
at  long  intervals  any  variation  of  color, 
where  some  dead  leaf  droops  like  an  im- 
mense yellow  feather. 

In  the  tremendous  glow  that  brings  out 
all  the  rings  of  their  bark  the  palms  seem 
to  move,  slowly,  stealthily,  as  if  endowed 
with  some  sort  of  subtle  fleshy  life.  They 
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seem  more  and  more  alive  the  long-er  you 
look  at  them,  more  and  more  like  long-, 
animated,  articulated,  silver-gray  bodies 
that  poise,  that  undulate,  that  stretch  and 
■elongate  serpent  wise.  And  all  this  beau- 
tiful, solenm,  silent  life  upreaching  to  the 
sun — seeking  for  warmth,  for  color,  for 
power — impresses  you  at  last  yvith.  an  al- 
most terrifying  conception  of  vital  ener- 
gy, of  individual  effort.  The  longer  one 
looks,  the  more  is  one  tempted  to  suspect 
that  each  lithe  body  is  animated  by  a 
thinking  ghost — that  all  are  watching  you 
with  the  passionless  calm  of  superior  be- 
ings. You  feel  humble,  like  a  mortal  for 
whom  some  legion  of  spirits  had  merci- 
fully opened  their  ranks  to  make  way. 

All  through  the  land  round  about  are 
•other  wonders.  There  are  avenues  of  ta- 
ble-trees, w^hose  foliage  seems  exaggerated 
horizontally;  alleys  of  mahogany  -  trees ; 
lanes  of  Orinokes,  whose  fronds  corus- 
cate with  crimson  blossoming.  There  are 
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amazing  shrubs — orange-colored  things; 
there  are  plants  with  glossy  leaves 
speckled  in  four  different  colors;  there 
are  various  plants  that  look  like  wigs  of 
green  hair,  or  masses  of  filiform  green 
sea-weed,  set  on  short  sticks ;  plants  with 
enormous  broad  leaves,  so  diaphanous  as 
to  seem  made  of  green  glass;  plants  that 
do  not  look  like  real  plants,  but  like  ideal- 
izations of  plants,  like  the  fantasticalities 
of  wood-carvers  and  stone-cutters  ani- 
mated by  witchcraft.  There  are  grasses 
that  look  like  dwarf  palms — tiny  arbo- 
rescent grasses  with  curving  stems  and 
plumed  heads.  There  are  flowers  of  ex- 
travagant forms  and  colors — flowers  that 
possess  familiar  shapes,  but  have  absurd 
tints  and  unfamiliar  perfumes,  yellow 
and  indigo  and  green,  orange  and  black 
and  crimson  plants.  And  in  all  the 
ponds,  covering  all  the  canals,  float  the 
green  navies  of  the  monster  lily,  the  Vic- 
toria Regia.  Close  to  shore  the  leaves 
are  not  extraordinarily  large ;  but  they  in- 
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crease  in  breadth  as  they  float  further  out, 
as  if  gaining  bulk  proportionately  to  the 
depth  of  water.  A  few  yards  off,  they  are 
large  as  soup  plates;  further  out,  they  are 
broad  as  dinner  trays;  in  the  centre  of 
the  pond  or  canal  they  have  surface  large 
as  tea-tables.  And  all  have  an  upturned 
edge,  a  perpendicular  rim,  like  a  bulwark. 
Here  and  there  you  see  the  flower — a  non- 
sensical flower,  large  as  a  hat.  Then 
there  are  fiddle  wood  -  trees  in  multitude, 
calabash  -  trees,  mangoes,  bread-fruits, 
sago-palms,  fig-trees,  and  a  hundred  un- 
familiar shapes  of  which  I  cannot  learn 
the  names.  And  there  is  the  snake-nut 
tree,  bearing  a  most  ghastly  fruit.  For 
this  swart  nut — shaped  almost  like  a 
clam  shell,  and  halving  in  the  same  way 
along  its  sharp  edges — encloses  something 
incredible.  There  is  a  pale  envelop  about 
the  kernel;  remove  it,  and  you  find  be- 
tween your  fingers  a  little  viper,  triangu- 
lar-headed, coiled  thrice  upon  itself,  per- 
fect in  every  detail  of  form  from  skull 
to  tail.  Was  this  marvellous  mockery 
evolved  for  a  protective  end  ?  It  is  no  eQ- 
centricity:  in  a  hundred  nuts  the  serpent- 
kernel  lies  coiled  the  same. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  astonishments,  of 
these  novel  impressions,  what  a  weird  de- 
light it  is  to  turn  again  into  an  avenue 
of  palms,  and  to  know  once  mpre  the 
queer  sense  of  being  watched,  without 


love  or  hate,  by  all  those  silent,  gracious^ 
tall,  sweet  things ! 

XXVI. 

Hindoos  ;  coolies  ;  men,  women,  and 
children — standing,  walking,  or  sitting  in 
the  sun,  under  the  shadowing  of  the 
palms.  Men  squatting,  with  hands  clasp- 
ed over  their  black  knees,  steadily  observe 
you  from  under  their  white  turbans — very 
steadily,  with  a  slight  scowl.  All  these 
Indian  faces  have  the  same  set,  stern  ex- 
pression, the  same  knitting  of  the  brows; 
and  the  keen,  strong  gaze  is  not  altogether 
pleasant.  It  borders  upon  hostility ;  it  is- 
the  look  of  measurement — measurement 
physical  and  moral.  In  the  mighty 
swarming  of  India  these  have  learned  the 
full  meaning  and  force  of  life's  law  as  we 
Occidentals  rarely  learn  it.  Under  the 
dark  forehead  with  its  fixed  frown  the  eye 
glitters  like  a  serpent's. 

Nearly  all  wear  the  same  Indian  dress: 
the  thickly  folded  turban,  usually  white, 
white  drawers  reaching  but  half-way 
down  the  tliigli,  leaving  the  knees  and 
the  legs  bare,  and  white  jacket.  A  few 
don  long  blue  robes,  and  wear  a  colored 
head-dress:  these  are  babagees  —  priests. 
All  the  men  look  tall;  they  tire  lithe,  very 
slender,  small -boned,  but  the  limbs  are 
well  turned.  They  are  grave— ^talk  in  low 
tones,  and  seldom  smile.    Those  you  see 
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with  very  heavy  full  beards  are  probably 
Mussulmans  :  they  have  their  mosques, 
and  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  sounds  thrice 
daily  over  the  vast  cane  fields.  Some 
shave — Buddhists  or  followers  of  Hindoo- 
ism — but  the  children  of  Islam  never. 
Very  comely  some  of  the  women  are  in 
their  close-clinging  soft  brief  robes  and 
tantalizing  veils — a  costume  leaving  shoul- 
ders, arms,  and  ankles  bare.  The  dark 
arm  is  always  tapered  and  rounded;  the 
silver-circled  ankle  always  elegantly  knit 
to  the  light,  straight  foot.  Many  of  these 
slim  girls,  whether  standing  or  walking 
or  in  repose,  present  perpetually  studies  of 
grace;  their  attitude  when  erect  always 
suggests  lightness  and  suppleness,like  the 
poise  of  a  perfect  dancer. 

A  coolie  mother  passes,  carrying  at  her 
hip  a  very  pretty  naked  baby.  It  has 
exquisite  delicacy  of  limb:  its  tiny  ankles 
are  circled  by  thin  bright  silver  rings;  it 
looks  like  a  little  bronze  statuette,  a  stat- 
uette of  Kama,  the  Indian  Eros.  The 
mother's  arms  are  covered  from  elbow  to 
wrist  with  silver  bracelets,  some  flat  and 
decorated,  others  coarse,  round,  smooth, 
with  ends  hammered  into  the  form  of  vi- 
per heads.  She  has  large  flowers  of  gold 
in  her  ears,  a  small  gold  flower  in  her 
very  delicate  little  nose.  This  nose  orna- 
ment does  not  seem  absurd;  on  these  dark 


skins  the  effect  is,  on  the  contrary,  pleas- 
ing, although  bizarre.  All  this  Jewelry 
is  pure  metal;  it  is  thus  the  coolies  carry 
their  savings;  they  do  not  learn  to  trust 
the  banks  until  they  become  rich. 

There  is  a  woman  going  to  market,  a 
very  odd  little  woman:  is  she  a  Chino- 
blanco — a  coolie  or  a  Malay  half-breed  ? 
I  do  not  know.  She  represents  a  type  I 
have  never  seen  before.  She  wears  one 
loose  soft  white  garment,  leaving  arms, 
ankles,  and  part  of  back  and  bosom  ex- 
posed, like  a  low-cut  sleeveless  chemise, 
but  less  long.  Her  whole  figure  is  round- 
ed, compact,  admirably  knit,  and  her  walk 
is  indescribably  light,  supple,  graceful. 
But  her  face  is  queer:  it  is  an  Oriental 
grotesque,  a  Chinese  dream,  oblique  eyes 
and  blue-black  brows  and  hair,  very  high 
and  broad  cheek-bones.  Singular  as  it 
is,  this  face  has  the  veritable  beaiite  du 
diahle;  it  is  a  very  young  and  very  fresh 
face,  and  the  uncommonly  loi^,  black, 
silky  lashes  give  her  gaze  a  very  pleas- 
ing, velvety  expression.  Still,  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  she  has  is  her  col- 
or, clear  and  strange,  almost  exactly  the 
color  of  a  fine  rij^e  lemon, 

XXVII. 

Evening  is  brief:  all  this  time  the  days 
have  been  getting  shorter ;  it  will  be  black 
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at  6  P.M.  Nature  is  merciful:  such  a 
blaze  as  the  glory  of  this  tropical  day  is 
almost  too  much  to  endure  for  even  twelve 
hours.  The  sun  is  already  very  low  and 
very  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  vermilion — 
a  vast  and  phantasmal  sun.    As  he  falls 


scents,  aromatic  and  novel,  rise  up.  Un- 
der the  trees  of  our  hotel  I  hear  a  continu- 
ous dripping  sound ;  the  drops  fall  heavily, 
like  bodies  of  clumsy  insects.  But  it  is 
not  dew,  nor  insects;  it  is  a  thick,  trans- 
parent jelly — a  fleshy  liquor  that  falls  in 
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between  the  palms  his  stare  colors  the 
world  with  an  unearthly  ruddy  hue ;  such 
might  be  the  color  cast  by  a  nearly  burnt- 
out  sun  in  the  senescence  of  a  system. 
The  air  is  heavy  with  unfamiliar  odors; 
we  pass  a  flame-colored  bush,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary perfume — rich,  sweet,  strange 
— envelops  us;  a  caress  of  scent,  the  soul 
of  a  red  jasmine. 

Down  goes  the  sun ;  instantly  the  world 
is  enveloped  in?  indigo  shadow,  scintilla- 
ting with  star  fires.  The  air  grows  humid, 
full  of  vegetable  breath,  weighty  W'ith 
vapor ;  frogs  commence  to  make  a  queer 
bubbling  noise,  as  of  gargling;  and  some 
unknown  creature  begins  in  the  trees  a 
singular  music,  not  trilling,  like  the  note 
of  our  cricket,  but  one  continuous  shrill 
tone,  high,  keen,  as  of  a  thin  jet«of  steam 
leaking  through  a  valve.    Strong  vegetal 


immense  drops.  What  is  it?  I  do  not 
know.  The  night  grows  chill ;  some  mon- 
strous chemistry  is  going  on.  This  cold- 
ness, gives  you  a  sensation  of  the  super- 
natural, such  as  might  precede  the  advent 
of  a  spectre. 

We  are  steaming  away  from  Guiana, 
northward  at  last.  The  horizon  glow  has 
'  a  tender  green  tint,  deepening  as  the  sun 
descends,  and  there  is  a  lilac  tinge  in  the 
sk}".  The  sun  dips,  and  the  wonderful 
glow  of  tropical  sunset  burns  the  green  to 
yellow,  and  the  west  flames  with  a  light 
like  the  conflagration  of  a  world.  Only 
a  minute,  and  tlje  glory  is  gone;  there  is 
no  twilight  here.  We  are  to  touch  at 
other  islands  as  we  return"! 

Morning  brings  back  to  us  that  indigo 
color  of  the  sea  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed ;  there  is  a  long  swell  all  day, 
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and  tepid  winds. 
But  toward  even- 
ino:  the  water  once 
more  shifts  its  hue 
— takes  olive  tint — 
the  mighty  flood 
of  the  Orinoco  is 
near. 

Ov^er  the  rim  of 
the  sea  rise  shapes 
faint  pink,  faint 
gray — misty  shapes 
that  grow  and 
lengthen  as  we  ad- 
vance. Wearenear- 
ing  Trinidad, 

It  first  takes  defi- 
nite form  as  a  pro- 
longed, undulating, 
pale  gray  mountain 
chain,  the  outline 
of  a  sierra.  Ap- 
proaching nearer, 
we  discern  other 
hill  summits  round- 
ing up  and  shoul- 
dering away  behind 
the  chain  itself. 
Then  the  nearest 
heights  begin  to 
turn  faint  green — 
very  slowly.  Right 
before  the  first  clift' 
spur,  strange  rocks 
are  rising  sheer 
from  the  water — 
fantastically  splin- 
tered and  reddish- 
gray  where  the 
naked  surface  re- 
mains unclothed  by  green  creepers  and 
shrubs.  Between  them  the  sea  leaps  high 
and  whitens  wildly. 

Then  we  begin  to  steam  along  a  migh  ty 
tropical  shore,  before  a  grand  volcanic 
billowing  of  hills  all  wrapped  in  forest 
from  sea  to  sky — astounding  forests,  dense, 
impenetrable,  sombre ;  every  gap  a  black- 
ness as  of  ink.  Tremendous  palms  here 
and  there  overtop  the  denser  foliage,  and 
queer  green  monsters,  never  seen  before, 
rise  over  the  forest  level  against  the  azure, 
spreading  out  immense  flat  crests,  from 
which  masses  of  creepers  stream  down  like 
huge  green  rags.  This  forest  front  has  the 
solidity  of  a  wall,  the  loftiness  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  forty-five  miles  of  it  undulate 
unbrokenly  past  us,  rising  by  terraces,  or 
projecting  in  turrets,  or  shooting  up  into 
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cathedral  forms,  or  displaying  extrava- 
gant mockeries  of  castellated  architecture. 

There  comes  a  whiff — another,  another; 
then  a  vast  breath  begins  to  blow  steadily 
upon  us — the  mighty  breath  of  the  Ori- 
noco! It  is  night  when  we  steam  at  last 
through  the  Ape's  Mouth,  to  cast  anchor 
in  perhaps  the  most  silent  harbor  of  the 
world.  Over  unruffled  water  the  lights 
of  Port-of-Spain  shoot  long  thin  motion- 
less yellow  beams.  The  night  grows  chilly 
with  vapors,  frigid  with  the  breath  of  the 
enormous  woods. 

XXVIII. 

Sunrise  m  the  harbor  of  Port-of-Spain. 
A  morning  of  supernatural  beauty;  the 
sky  of  a  fairy  tale,  the  sea  of  a  love  poem. 

Under  a  heaven  of  exquisitely  tender 
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blue,  the  whole  smooth  sea  lies  a  perfect 
luminous  dove -color,  the  horizon  being 
filled  to  a  great  height  with  greenish- 
golden  haze,  a  mist  of  unspeakably  sweet 
tint,  a  hue  that,  imitated  in  any  aquarelle, 
would  be  cried  out  against  as  an  impossi- 
bility. As  yet  the  hills  are  nearly  all 
gray,  the  forests  also  enwrapping  them 
are  gray  and  ghostly,  for  the  sun  has  but 
just  risen  above  them,  and  vapors  hang 
like  a  veil  between.  Then,  over  the  glassy 
level  of  the  flood,  bands  of  purple  and  vio- 
let and  pale  blue  and  fluid  gold  begin  to 
shoot  and  quiver  and  broaden ;  these  are 
the  currents  of  the  morning,  catching 
varying  color  with  the  deepening  of  the 
day  and  the  lifting  of  the  tide. 

Then,  as  the  sun  rises  higher,  green 
masses  begin  to  glimmer  among  the 
grays;  the  outlines  of  the  forest  summits 
commence  to  define  themselves  through 
the  vapory  light,  to  left  and  right  of  the 
great  glow.  Only  the  city  still  remains 
invisible;  it  lies  exactly  between  us  and 
the  downpour  of  solar  splendor,  and  the 
mists  there  have  caught  such  radiance 
that  the  place  seems  hidden  by  ^  fog  of 
fire.     Gradually  the  gold -green  of  the 


horizon  changes  to  a  pure  yellow  ;  the 
hills  assume  soft,  rich,  sensuous  colors. 
One  of  the  more  remote  has  turned  a  mar- 
vellous tone  —  a  seemingly  diaphanous 
aureate  color,  the  very  ghost  of  gold. 
But  at  last  all  of  them  sharpen  bluely, 
show  bright  folds  and  wrinkles  of  green 
through  their  haze.  The  valleys  remain 
awhile  clouded,  as  if  filled  with  some- 
thing like  blue  smoke;  but  the  projecting 
masses  of  clifl'  and  slope  swiftly  change 
their  phantom  green  to  a  brighter  hue. 
All  these  tints  and  colors  have  a  spectral 
charm,  a  preternatural  loveliness;  every- 
thing seems  subdued,  softened,  semi-va- 
porized, the  only  very  sharply  defined 
silhouettes  being  those  of  the  little  be- 
calmed ships  sprinkling  the  western  wa- 
ter, all  spreading  colored  wings  to  catch 
the  morning  breeze. 

The  more  the  sun  ascends,  the  more 
rapid  the  development  of  the  landscape 
out  of  vapory  blue;  the  hills  all  become 
green-faced,  reveal  the  details  of  frond- 
age.  The  wind  fills  the  nvaiting  sails — 
white,  red,  yellow — ripples  the  water,  and 
turns  it  green.  Little  fish  begin  to  leap; 
they  spring  and  fall  in  glittering  showers 
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like  opalescent  blown  spray.  And  at 
last,  through  the  fading  vapor,  dew-glit- 
tering red-tiled  roofs  reveal  themselves: 
the  city  is  unveiled— a  city  full  of  color, 
somewhat  quaint,  somewhat  Spanish-look- 
injr — a  little  like  St.  Pierre,  a  little  like 
New  Orleans  in  the  old  quarter;  every- 
where fine  tall  palms. 

XXIX. 

Ashore,  through  a  great  sable  swarm- 
ing and  a  tempest  of  Creole  chatter,  into 
warm,  narrow,  yellow  streets. 

White  faces  have  begun  to  look  almost 
unearthly ;  and  one  feels,  in  a  totally  novel 
way,  the  dignity  of  a  white  skin.  When 
a  white  face  does  show  itself  it  usually 
appears  under  the  shadow  of  an  Indian 
helmet;  it  is  formidably  bearded,  austere 
— the  countenance  of  one  accustomed  to 
command.  Against  the  black  and  fan- 
tastic ethnic  background  of  these  queer 
little  worlds,  this  calm, 
strong,  bearded,  aquiline 
English  face  takes  heroic 
outline,  grandiose  relief; 
you  involuntarily  mur- 
mur to  yourself,  with  pride 
of  race,  ' '  I  also  am  of  such 
blood  as  these !" 

There  is  not  so  much 
of  the  picturesque  in  this 
black  and  brown  popula- 
tion as  one  might  expect ; 
there  is  little  of  real  beau- 
ty in  the  town  save  what 
verdant  Nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  it — arbores- 
cent grasses  and  palms, 
tree-ferns,  shadowingfruit 
trees  of  many  kinds.  We 
drive  out  of  it,  to  the  near- 
est  coolie   village,  over 
smooth  white  roads  round- 
ing- high  forest  -  covered 
hills,  or  overlooking  val- 
leys displaying  a  hundred 
shades  of  green,  sometimes 
traversing  perfect  arcades 
formed    by  interlacings 
and     intercrossirigs  of 
dense    alleyed    lines  of 
bamboos.    Rising  in  gi- 
ant clumps,  spreading  out 
sheafwise  from  the  soil 
toward  the  sky,  the  curves 
of  their  jointed  stems  meet 
at  Gothic  angles  above  the 
way,  and  at  either  side  of 


it  form  groinings  at  regular  intervals,  im- 
itate exactly  the  beautiful  architecture  of 
old  (§rothic  abbey  cloisters.  Above  the 
road,  shadowing  the  slopes  of  lofty  hills, 
forests  beetle  in  dizzy  precipices  of  verdure. 
They  are  green — burning,  flashing  green — 
covered  with  parasitic  green  creepei's  and 
vines ;  they  show  enormous  forms,  or  rath- 
er dreams  of  form,  fetichistic  and  startling. 
Banana  banners  flicker  and  flutter  along 
the  way-side;  palms  shoot  up  to  vast  al- 
titudes, like  pillars  of  white  metal;  and 
there  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of  foliage 
color,  from  yellow-green  to  orange,  from 
reddish -green  to  purple,  from  emerald- 
green  to  black -green.  But  the  back- 
ground color,  the  dominant  tone,  is  bright, 
bright  green,  like  the  plumage  of  a  green 
parrot. 

We  drive  into  the  coolie  village,  along 
a  narrow  white  road,  lined  with  plan- 
tain-trees, bananas,  flamboyants,  troi^ical 
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growths,  mostly  with  very  broad,  large 
leaves.  Here  and  there  are  palms.  Be- 
yond the  little  ditches  on  either  side,  oc- 
cupying cleared  openings  in  the  natural 
hedge,  are  the  dwellings — wooden  cabins, 
widely  separated  from  each,  other.  The 
narrow  lanes  that  cross  the  road  are  also 
lined  with  habitations,  half  concealed  by 
banana-trees.  There  is  a  prodigious  glare, 
an  intense  heat.  Around,  above  the  trees 
and  the  roofs,  rise  the  far  hill  shapes,  some 
brightly  verdant,  some  cloudy  blue,  some 
gray.  The  road  and  the  lanes  are  almost 
deserted;  there  is  little  shade;  only  at  in- 
tervals some  slender  brown  girl  or  naked 
baby  appears  at  a  doorway.  The  carriage 
halts  before  a  shed  built  against  a  wall — 
a  mere  sloping  roof  of  palm  thatch  sup- 
ported upon  jointed  posts  of  bamboo. 

It  is  a  little  coolie  temple.  A  few  weary 
Indian  laborers  slumber  in  its  shadow; 
pretty  naked  children,  with  silver  rings 
round  their  ankles,  are  playing  there  with 
a  white  dog.  Painted  all  over  the  wall 
surface,  in  red,  yellow,  brown,  blue,  and 
green  designs  upon  a  white  ground,  are 
extraordinary  figures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses— very  rude  daubs,  unrecognizable. 


These  seem  to  refer  to  avatars — avatars  of 
Siva  or  Vishnu;  they  have  several  pair& 
of  arms,  all  brandishing  mysterious  ob- 
jects ;  they  seem  to  swagger,  to  strut,  some- 
times to  dance;  they  ai^e  naif;  they  are- 
absurd —  ugh!  —  and  yet  touching;  they 
remind  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  a  child 
with  the  fi^rst  box  of  paints,  which  must 
be  contemplated  without  a  smile.  While 
I  am  looking  at  these  things,  one  coolie 
after  another  wakes  up  (these  men  sleep 
lightly)  and  begins  to  observe  me  almost 
as  curiously,  and  I  fear  much  less  kind- 
ly, than  I  have  been  observing  the  gods. 
"Where  is  j^our  priests"  I  inquire.  No- 
one  seems  to  comprehend  my  question; 
'the  iron  gravity  of  each  dark  face  remains- 
unrelaxed.  Yet  I  would  have  liked  to 
make  an  offering  unto  Siva. 

Outside  the  Indian  goldsmith's  cabin,, 
palm  shadows  are  crawling  slowly  to  and 
fro  in  the  white  glare,  like  shapes  of  ta- 
rantulas. Inside,  the  heat  is  augmented 
by  the  tiny  charcoal  furnace  which  glows- 
beside  a  ridiculous  little  aiivil  set  into  a 
wooden  block  buried  level  with  the  soil. 
Through  a  rear  door  come  odors  of  un- 
known flowers  and  the  cool  brilliant  green 
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of  banana  leaves.  Then  the  nude-limbed 
smith  enters  noiselessly  as  a  spectre,  squats 
down  upon  his  little  mat  before  his  little 
anvil,  and  turns  inquiringly  toward  us  a 
face  half  veiled  by  a  black  beard,  austere, 
regular,  and  withal  slightly  unpleasant  in 
expression.  ''''Vie  heras,''^  observes  my 
Creole  driver,  pointing  to  his  client.  The 
turbaned  smith  lifts  his  voice,  utters  the 
single  syllable  "J?a.^"  and  folds  his  arms. 

Almost  immediately  a  young  woman 
responds  to  the  call,  enters,  squats  down 
on  the  earthen  floor  at  the  further  end  of 
the  bench,  and  turns  upon  me  a  pair  of 
the  largest  black  eyes  I  have  ever  seen. 
She  is  very  simply  clad,  in  a  coolie  robe 
leaving  arms  and  ankles  bare,  and  cling- 


ing about  the  figure  in 
gracious  folds ;  her  color 
is  a  clear  bright  brown — 
new  bronze;  her  face  a 
perfect  oval,  and  charm- 
ingly aquiline.  I  per- 
ceive a  little  silver  ring, 
in  the  form  of  a  twisted 
snake,  upon  the  slender 
second  toe  of  each  bare 
foot;  upon  each  arm  she 
has  at  least  ten  heavy 
silver  rings  ;  there  are 
also  large  silver  rings 
about  her  ankles ;  a  gold 
flower  is  fixed  by  a  little 
hook  in  one  nostril,  and 
two  immense  silver  cir- 
cles, shaped  like  new 
moons,  shimmer  in  her 
ears.  The  smith  mutters 
something  to  her  in  his 
Indian  tongue.  She  rises, 
and  seating  hers^f  on  the 
bench  beside  me,  in  an  at- 
titude of  perfect  grace, 
holds  out  one  beautiful 
brown  arm  to  me  that  I 
may  choose  a  ring. 

That  arm  is  much  more 
w^orthy  of  attention  than 
the  rings ;  it  has  the  tint, 
the  smoothness,  the  sym- 
metry, of  a  fine  statuary's 
work  in  metal ;  the  upper 
arm,  tattooed  with  a  blu- 
ish circle  of  arabesques, 
is  otherwise  unadorned; 
all  the  bracelets  are  on 
the  forearm.  Very  clum- 
sy and  coarse  they  prove 
to  be  on  closer  examina- 
tion :  it  was  the  fine  dark  skin  which  by 
color  contrast  made  them  look  so  pretty. 
I  chooie  the  outer  one,  a  round  ring  with 
terminations  shaped  like  viper  heads ;  the 
smith  inserts  a  pair  of  tongs  between  these 
ends,  presses  outward  slowly  and  strong- 
ly, and  the  ring  is  off.  It  has  a  faint 
musky  odor,  not  unpleasant,  the  perfume 
of  the  tropical  flesh  it  clung  to.  The  smith 
snatches  it  from  me,  heats  it  in  his  little 
charcoal  furnace,  hammers  it  into  a  per- 
fect circle  again,  slakes  it  in  an  earthen 
bowl  of  water,  burnishes  it. 

Then  I  ask  for  children's  bracelets ;  and 
the  young  mother  brings  in  her  baby  girl, 
a  little  brown  beauty  just  able  to  walk. 
She  has  positively  enormous  eyes — the 
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mother's  eyes  idealized:  the  father's  are 
small  and  fierce.  I  bargain  for  the  single 
pair  of  thin  rings  on  her  tiny  arms:  while 
the  father  takes  them  otf,  the  child  keeps 
her  extraordinary  orbs  fixed  on  my  face. 
Then  I  observe  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 


eye  is  the  size  of  the  iris 
rather  than  the  size  of  the 
ball.  These  eyes  are  not  soft 
like  the  mother's,  after  all ; 
they  are  ungentle,  beautiful 
as  they  are ;  they  have  the 
dark*  and  splendid  flame  of 
the  eyes  of  a  great  bird — a 
bird  of  prey. 

She  will  grow  up,  this  lit- 
tle maid,  into  a  slender,  tall, 
and  comely  woman,  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt,  perhaps 
a  little  sinister,  a  little  dan- 
gerous. She  will  marry,  of 
course :  probably  she  is  be- 
trothed even  now,  according 
to  Indian  custom — pledged 
to  some  brown  boy,  the  son 
of  a  friend.  It  will  not  be 
so  many  years  before  the 
day  of  their  noisy  w^edding: 
girls  shoot  up  under  this  sun 
with  as  swift  a  growth  as 
those  broad-leaved  beautiful 
shapes  w^hich  fill  the  narrow 
doorv/ay  with^quivering  em- 
erald light.  And  surely  she 
will  know  the  w^itchcraft  of 
those  eyes,  will  feel  the 
temptation  to  use  them,  and 
to  smile  one  of  those  smiles 
which  have  power  over  life 
aiid  death.    What  then  ? 

Ah!  then  the  old  coolie 
story !  One  day,  in  the  yel- 
lowing cane  fields,  among 
the  swarm  of  veiled  and  tur- 
baned  workers,  a  v^ord  is 
overheard,  a  side  glance  in- 
tercepted ;  there  is  the  swirl- 
ing flash  of  a  cutlass  blade; 
a  shrieking  gathering  of 
brown  women  about  a  head- 
less corpse  in  the  sun ;  and 
passing  cityward,  between 
armed  and  hel meted  men, 
the  vision  of  an  Indian  pris- 
oner, blood-crimsoned,  walk- 
ing very  steadily,  very  erect, 
with  the  solemnity  of  a 
judge,  the  dry  bright  gaze 
of  an  idol. 

XXX. 

A  frightful  volley  of  r'everberations, 
like  a  long  roll  of  thunder,  replies  to  the 
single  boom  of  the  steamer's  cannon  as 
we  drop  anchor  in  the  glassy  harbor  of 
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St.  George,  Grenada.  Then  dead  silence. 
There  are  heavy  damp  smells  in  the  warm 
air  as  of  mould,  or  of  rich  wet  clay  freshly 
upturned. 

This  harbor  is  a  deep  clear  basin,  sur- 
rounded and  shadowed  by  enormous  vol- 
canic hills,  all  g-reen.  The 
opening  by  which  we  entered 
is  cut  off  from  sight  by  a 
promontory,  and  hill  shapes 
beyond  the  promontory;  we 
seem  to  be  in  the  innermost 
ring  of  a  double  crater. 
There  is  a  continuous  shim- 
mering and  plashing  of  leap- 
ing fish  in  the  shadow  of 
the  loftiest  height,  which 
reaches  half  across  the  wa- 
ter. 

Climbing  up  the  base  of 
the  huge  hill  a.t  an  almost 
precipitous  angle,  the  old 
city  can  be  viewed  from  the 
steamer's  deck  almost  as  in 
a  bird's-eye  view.  A  senes- 
cent city;  mostly  antiquated 
Spanish  architecture;  pon- 
derous archways  and  earth- 
quake-proof walls.  The  old 
yellow  buildings  fronting  us 
beyond  the  wharf  seem  half 
decayed ;  they  are  strangely 
mottled  and  streaked  with 
green,  look  as  if  they  had 
been  long  under  water.  We 
row  ashore,  land  in  a  crowd 
of  lazy-looking,  silent  blacks. 

What  a  quaint,  dawdling,  sleepy  place 
it  is !  All  these  narrow  streets  are  falling 
into  ruin;  everywhere  the  same  green 
stains  upon  the  walls,  as  of  slime  left  by 
a  flood;  everywhere  disjointed  brick- 
work, crumbling  roofs,  pungent  odors  of 
mould.  Yet  this  Spanish  architecture  was 
built  to  endure;  those  yellow,  blue,  or 
green  walls  w^ere  constructed  with  the  so- 
lidity of  fortress-work ;  the  very  stairs  are 
stone;  the  balustrades  and  the  railings  of 
stone  balconies  were  made  of  good  wrought 
iron.  In  a  Northern  clime  such  edifices 
would  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  five 
hundred  years.  But  here  the  powers  of 
disintegration  are  extraordinary,  and  the 
very  air  would  seem  to  have  the  devour- 
ing force  of  an  acid.  Everywhere  sur- 
faces and  angles  are  yielding  to  the  at- 
tacks of  time,  weather,  and  microscopic 
organisms;  paint  peels,  stucco  falls,  tiles 
tumble,  stones  slip  out  of  place,  and  in 


every  chink  tiny  green  things  nestle, 
propagating  themselves  through  the  joint- 
ures and  dislocating  the  masonry.  There 
is  an  appalling  mouldiness,  an  exaggerated 
mossiness — the  mystery  and  the  melan- 
choly of  a  city  deserted.    Old  warehouses 


COOLIE  MERCHANT. 

w^ithout  signs,  vast  and  void,  are  opened 
regulai'ly  every  day  for  so  many  hours; 
yet  the  business  of  the  aged  merchants 
within  seems  to  be  a  problem  ;  you  might 
fancy  those  gray  men  were  always  waiting 
for  ships  that  sailed  away  a  generation 
ago,  and  will  never  return.  You  see  no 
customers  entering  the  stores,  but  only  a 
black  mendicant  from  time  to  time.  And 
high  above  all  this,  overlooking  streets 
too  steep  for  any  vehicle,  slope  the  red 
walls  of  the  mouldering  fort,  patched  with 
the  iridescences  of  ruin. 

By  a  road  leading  up  beyond  the  city, 
you  reach  the  cemetery.  The  staggering 
iron  gates  by  which  you  enter  it  are  al- 
most rusted  from  their  hinges,  and  the 
low  wall  enclosing  it  is  nearly  all  ver- 
dant with  mossy  growths.  Within,  you 
see  a  wilderness  of  strange  weeds,  vines, 
creepers,  fantastic  things  run  mad,  with 
a  few  palms  mounting  above  the  green 
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rout,  and  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  tomb 
slabs  with  inscriptions  half  erased.  Such 
as  you  can  read  are  epitaphs  of  seamen, 
dating  back  to  the  years  1800,  1802,  1812. 
Over  these  lizards  are  running;  undula- 
tions in  the  weeds  warn  you  to  beware  of 
snakes;  toads  leap  away  as  you  proceed; 
and  you  observe  everywhere  crickets 
perched — grass-colored  creatures  with  two 
ruby  specks  for  eyes.  They  make  a  sound 
shrill  as  the  shriek  of  machinery  bevelling 
marble.  At  the  further  end  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  a  heavy  ruin  that  would  «eem  to 
have  once  been  part  of  a  church:  it  is  so 
covered  with  green  vines  now  that  you 
only  distinguish  the  masonry  on  close  ap- 
proach, and  high  trees  are  growing  with- 
in it. 

There  is  something  in  tropical  ruin  pe- 
culiarly and  terribly  impressive ;  this  lux- 
uriant, evergreen,  ever-splendid  Nature 
consumes  the  results  of  human  endeavor 
so  swiftly,  buries  memories  so  profoundly, 
distorts  the  labors  of  generations  so  gro- 
tesquely, that  one  feels  here,  as  nowhere 
else,  how  ephemeral  man  is,  how  intense 
and  how  tireless  the  effort  necessary  to 
preserve  his  frail  creations  even  a  little 
w^hile  from  the  vast  unconscious  forces 
antagonistic  to  all  stability,  to  all  facti- 
tious equilibrium. 

A  gloomy  road  winds  high  around  one 
cliff  overlooking  the  hollow  of  the  bay. 
Following  it,  you  pass  under  extraordina- 
rily dark  shadows  of  foliage,  and  over  a 
blackish  soil  strewn  with  pretty  bright 
green  fruit  that  has  fallen  from  above. 
Do  not  touch  them  even  with  the  tip  of 
your  finger!  Those  are  manchineel  ap- 
ples ;  with  their  milky  juice  the  old  Caribs 
were  wont  to  poison  the  barbs  of  their 
parrot-feathered  arrows.  Over  the  mould , 
swarming  among  the  venomous  fruit,  in- 
numerable crabs  make  a  sound  almost 
like  the  murmuring  of  water.  Some  are 
very  large,  with  prodigious  stalked  eyes, 
and  claws  white  as  ivory,  and  a  red  cui- 
rass; others,  very  small  and  very  swift, 
in  their  movements,  are  raspberry-colored ; 
others,  again,  a.re  apple-green,  with  queer 
mottlings  of  black  and  white.  There  is 
an  unpleasant  odor  of  decay  in  the  air — 
vegetable  decay. 

Emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the 
manchineel-trees,  you  may  follow  the 
road  up,  up,  up,  under  beetling  clitfs  of 
plutonian  rock  that  seem  about  to  topple 
down  upon  the  pathway.  TliQ  rock  is 
naked  and  black  near  the  road ;  higher,  it 


is  veiled  by  a  heavy  green  drapery  of 
lianas,  curling  creepers,  unfamiliar  vines. 
All  around  you  are  sounds  of  crawling, 
dull  echoes  of  dropping ;  the  thick 
growths  far  u«p  waver  in  the  breathless 
air  as  if  something  were  moving  sinu- 
ously through  them.  And  ahvays  the 
sickly  odor  of  humid  decomposition. 
Further  on,  the  road  looks  wilder,  sloping 
up  between  black  rocks,  through  strange 
vaultings  of  foliage  and  night-black  shad- 
ows. Its  lonesomeness  oppresses;  one  re- 
turns without  regret,  by  rusting  gateways 
and  tottering  walls,  back  to  the  old  West 
Indian  city  rotting  under  the  sun. 

Yet  Grenada,  despite  the  dilapidation 
of  her  capital  and  the  seeming  desolation 
of  its  environs,  is  not  the  least  prosperous 
of  the  Antilles.  Other  islands  have  been 
less  fortunate;  the  era  of  depression  has 
almost  passed  for  Gj^enada;  through  the 
rapid  development  of  her  secondary  cul- 
tures— coffee  and  cocoa — she  hopes  with 
good  reason  to  repair  some  of  the  vast 
losses  involved  by  the  decay  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

Still,  in  this  silence  of  mouldering  streets, 
this  melancholy  of  abandoned  dwellings, 
this  invasion  of  mosses,  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  what  any  West  Indian  port  might 
become  when  the  resources  of  the  island 
had  been  exhausted,  and  all  its  commerce 
failed.  After  all  persons  of  means  and 
energy  enough  to  seek  other  fields  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, and  the  plantations  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  warehouses  closed  up 
forever,  and  the  voiceless  wharves  left  to 
rot  down  into  the  green  water,  Nature 
would  soon  so  veil  the  place  as  to  obliter- 
ate every  outward  visible  sign  of  the  past. 
In  scarcely  more  than  a  generation  from 
the  time  that  the  cannon  signal  of  the  last 
merchant  steamer  had  wakened  the  thun- 
ders of  the  hills,  some  traveller  might 
look  for  the  once  populous  and  busy  mart 
in  vain:  the  forests  would  have  devour- 
ed it. 

In  the  mixed  English  and  Creole  speech 
of  the  black  population  one  can  discern 
evidence  of  a  linguistic  transition.  The 
original  French  patois  is  being  rapidly 
forgotten  or  transformed  irrecognizably. 

Now,  in  almost  every  island  the  negro 
idiom  is  different.  So  often  have  some 
of  the  Antilles  changed  owners,  moreover, 
that  in  them  the  negro  has  never  been 
able  to  form  a  true  patois.  He  had  scarce- 
ly acquired  some  idea  of  the  language  of 
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his  first  masters,  wlien  oilier  rulers  and 
another  tongue*  were  thrust  upon  him, 
and  this  may  have  occurred  four  or  five 
times.  The  result  is  a  baragouin  that  de- 
fies analysis,  a  totally  incoherent  agglom- 
eration of  speech  forms,  a  bewildering 
medley,  fantastic,  astonishing,  incompre- 
hensible, almost  weird. 

XXXI. 

Saint  Lucia  approaches  through  the 
aureate  morning  light:  first  shaped  in 
misty  gold,  then  m  gray,  then  in  blue, 
changing  swiftly  to  green.  Most  strange- 
ly formed  of  all  this  huge  volcanic  family 
— an  odder  beauty,  a  more  singular  out- 
line. Far  off,  the  Pitons— twin  volcanic 
peaks — show  like  two  black  breasts  point- 
ing against  the  sky. 

The  harbor  of  Castries,  with  its  hills, 
seems  of  craterine  origin.  Between  the 
massings  of  the  green  peaks  about  it  are 
deep  gaps  showing  groves  of  palm  be- 
yond. Over  the  highest  summit  hangs 
the  invariable  cloud.  Behind  us  the  har- 
bor mouth  seems  spanned  by  broad  steel- 
blue  bars— lines  of  sea  currents.  The 
town  is  still  hidden  by  a  blue  mist;  but 
everything  is  sharpening — the  haze  is 
clearing  off.    Away,  on  either  hand,  hills 


are  billowing  through  varvings  of  color 
that  range  from  brightest  green  through 
blues  and  bluish-grays  into  cloudy  gold. 
In  tlie  nearer  hollows  are  beautiful  deep- 
enings  of  color — ponded  shadows  diapha- 
nously  blue  or  purplish. 

We  remain  but  a  moment,  and  steam 
on  to  another  port.  Always  the  same 
color  effects  as  we  proceed,  with  new  and 
surprising  shapes  of  hills.  The  near  slopes 
descending  to  the  sea  are  ever  radiantly 
green,  with  some  streakings  and  patch- 
ings of  darker  verdure;  the  further-lying 
hills  gray-blue  with  green  saliencies  catch- 
ing light;  and  yet  beyond  these  there  are 
upheavals  of  very  radiant  gray  —  pearl- 
gray — sharpened  against  the  silver  glow 
by  the  horizon.  The  general  impression 
is  one  of  terrific  motion  suddenly  arrested 
— earthquake  surgings  suddenly  fixed  and 
petrified:  a  raging  of  cones  and  peaks 
and  monstrous  truncated  forms.  We  ap- 
proach the  Pi  tons. 

Seen  afar  off,  they  first  appeared  like 
twin  mammiform  peaks,  naked  and  black 
against  the  sky;  but  now  they  begin  to 
brighten  color  a  little  and  to  change 
shape:  they  assume  a  lilaceous  hue,  with 
green  and  gray  lights  here  and  there ;  and 
as  we  draw  still  nearer  they  prove  dissimi- 
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lar  both  in  form  and  tint.  Now  tliey 
separate  before  us,  throwing-  vast  pyram- 
idal shadows  across  tlie  steamer's  path. 
Then,  as  they  open  to  our  coming,  be- 
tween them  a  sea  bay  is  revealed — a  very 
lovely  curving"  bay,  bounded  by  hollow 
cliffs  of  fiery  green.  At  either  side  of  the 
gap  the  Pitons  rise  like  monster  pylones. 
And  a  charming  little  settlement,  a  beau- 
tiful sugar  plantation,  is  nesting  there 
between  them,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
bay. 

Out  of  a  bright  sea  of  verdure,  speckled 
with  oases  of  darker  foliage,  these  Pitons 
from  tlie  land  side  tower  in  very  sombre 
verdure.  Very  high  up,  on  the  nearest 
one,  amid  the  forest  -  shadowed  slopes, 
you  can  see  houses  perched;  and  there 
are  bright  breaks  in  the  color  there — tiny 
mountain  pastures  that  look  like  patches 
of  green  silk  velvet. 

We  i^ass  the  Pitons,  and  enter  another 
little  craterine  harbor,  to  cast  anchor  be- 
fore the  village  of  Choiseul.  It  lies  on  a 
ledge  above  the  beach  and  under  high 
hills:  we  land  through  a  surf,  running 
the  boat  high  up  on  soft  yellowish  sand. 
A  delicious  saline  scent  of  sea-weed. 

It  is  disappointing,  the  village:  it  is 
merely  one  cross  of  brief  streets,  lined  with 
blackening  wooden  dwellings;  there  are 
no  buildings  worth  looking  at,  except  the 
queer  old  French  church,  steep-roofed  and 
bristling  with  gables  that  look  like  extin- 
guishers. Over  broad  reaches  of  lava  rock 
a  shallow  river  flows  by  the  village  to  the 
sea,  gurgling  under  deep  green  shadows 
of  tamarind  foliage.  It  passes  beside  the 
market  -  place — a  market  -  place  without 
stalls, benches, sheds,or  pavements :  meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  simply  fastened 
to  the  trees.  Women  are  washing  and 
naked  children  bathing  in  the  stream; 
they  are  bronze-skinned,  a  fine  dark  color 
with  a  faint  tint  of  red  in  it.  There  is  no- 
thing else  to  see:  the  steep  wooded  hills 
cut  off  the  view  toward  the  interior. 

But  over  the  verge  of  the  sea  there  is 
something  strange  growing  visible,  loom- 
ing up  like  a  be^iutiful  gold-yellow  cloud. 
It  is  an  island,  so  lofty,  so  luminous,  so 
phantom-like,  that  it  seems  a  vision  of  the 
Island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  It  is  only  the 
form  of  St.  Vincent,  bathed  in  vapory 
gold  by  the  sun. 

Evening  at  La  Soufriere:  still  another 
semicircular  bay  in  a  hollow  of  green 
hills.  Glens  hold  bluish  shadows.  The 
color  of  the  heights  is  very  tender;  but 


there  are  long  streaks  and  patches  of 
dark  green,  marking  watercourses,  and 
very  abrupt  surfaces.  From  the  western 
side  immense  shadows  are  pitched  bro- 
kenly across  the  valley  and  over  half  the 
roofs  of  the  palmy  town.  There  is  a  little 
river  flowing  down  to  the  bay  on  the  left; 
and  west  of  it  a  walled  cemetery  is  visible, 
out  of  which  one  monumental  palm  rises 
to  a  sublime  height:  its  crest  still 
bathes  in  the  sun,  above  the  invading 
shadow.  Night  approaches ;  the  shade  of 
the  hills  inundates  all  the  landscape,  rises 
even  over  the  palm-crest.  Then,  black- 
looming  over  the  purple  flood,  black-tow- 
ering into  the  golden  glow  of  sunset,  the 
land  loses  all  its  color,  all  its  charm ;  forms 
of  frondage,  variations  of  tint,  become  in- 
visible. Saint  Lucia  becomes  a  mon- 
strous silhouette;  all  its  billowing  hills, 
its  volcanic  bays,  its  amx^hitlieatrical  val- 
leys, turn  black  as  ebony. 

And  you  behold  before  you  a  geological 
dream,  a  vision  of  the  primeval  sea:  the 
apparition  of  the  land  as  first  brought 
forth,  all  peak -tossed  and  fissured  and 
naked  and  grim,  in  the  tremendous  jiar- 
turition  of  an  archipelago.^ 

XXXII. 
Homeward  bound. 

Again  the  enormous  poem  of  azure  and 
emerald  unrolls  before  us,  but  in  order 
inverse;  again  is  the  island -Litany  of 
the  Saints  repeated  for  us,  but  now  back- 
ward. All  the  blue  bright  harbors  once 
more  open  to  receive  us;  each  lovely 
Shape  floats  to  us  again,  first  golden  yel- 
low, then  vapory  gray,  then  ghostly  pur- 
ple, but  always  sharply  radiant  at  last, 
symmetrically  exquisite,  as  if  chiselled 
out  of  amethyst  and  emerald  and  sap- 
phire. We  review  the  same  monstrous 
wrinkling  of  volcanic  hills,  the  cities  that 
sit  in  extinct  craters,  the  woods  that  tow- 
er to  heaven,  the  heights  that  are  forever 
coifed  with  radiant  cloud,  turbaned  eter- 
.  nally  with  folded  mist. 

Then  all  the  long  succession  of  impres- 
sions received — fantastic,  sensuous,  exotic, 
unfamiliar — begin  to  group,  to  blend,  to 
form  homogeneous  results,  ideas,  beliefs. 
Strongest  among  these  is  the  conviction 
that  the  white  race  is  disappearing  from 
these  islands,  acquired  and  held  so  long, 
at  so  vast  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Reasons  ahnost  beyond  enumeration  have 
been  advanced — economical,  climatic,  eth- 
nical, political — all  of  which  contain  truth, 
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yet  no  single  one  of  which  can  wholly  ex- 
plain the  fact.  Already  the  white  West 
Indian  populations  are  diminishing-  at  a 
rate  that  almost  staggers  credibility.  In 
the  island  paradise  of  Martinique  in  1848 
there  were  25,000  whites;  now,  against 
160,000  blacks  and  half-breeds,  there  are 
less  than  8000  Creoles  left  to  maintain  the 
ethnic  struggle,  and  the  number  of  these 
latter  is  annually  growing  less.  Many 
of  the  British  islands  have  been  almost 
deserted  by  their  former  cultivators:  St. 
Vincent  is  becoming  desolate;  Tobago  is 
a  ruin;  St.  Martin  lies  half  abandoned; 
St.  Christopher  is  crumbling;  Grenada 
has  lost  more  than  half  her  whites;  St. 
Thomas,  once  the  most  prosperous,  the 
most  prolific,  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
West  Indian  ports,  is  in  full  decadence. 
Perhai>s  in  Trinidad,  where  immense  Eng- 
lish capital  has  been  invested,  and  where 
the  coolie  population  is  intelligent  and 
powerful  enough  to  supplant  and  master 
the  African,  the  struggle  will  be  greatly 
prolonged,  and  the  result  less  dismal;  but 
elsewhere  the  slave  races  of  the  past  seem 
destined  to  become,  sooner  or  later,  the 
masters  of  the  future;  and  the  extermi- 
nated Indian  peoples  of  the  Antilles  v/ill 
eventually  be  replaced  by  pojDulations 
similarly  fitted  to  cope  with  climatic  con- 
ditions, in  perfect  physiological  harmony 
with  this  tropical  Nature — violent,  terri- 
ble, splendid — which  mocks  the  will  and 
consumes  the  energies  of  the  races  of  the 
North,  which  swallows  up  the  grandest 


results  of  their  labors,  which  devours  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  their  hero- 
isms or  their  crimes,  obliterating  their 
cities,  rejecting  their  civilization. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  the  white 
populations  the  ethnical  problem  would 
be  still  unsolved.  Between  the  black  and 
mixed  peoples  rage  hatreds  far  more  en- 
during and  more  intense  than  any  race 
prejudices  between  masters  and  f reed- 
men  in  the  past;  a  new  struggle  for  su- 
premacy could  not  fail  to  begin,  with  the 
perpetual  augmentation  of  numbers,  the 
ever-increasing  competition  for  existence. 
And  the  true  black  element,  more  numer- 
ically powerful,  more  fertile,  more  cun- 
ning, better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
pyrogenic  climate  and  tropical  environ- 
ment, would  surely  win  the  contest.  All 
these  mixed  races,  all  these  beautiful  fruit- 
colored  populations,  seem  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction; the  future  tendency  must  be  to 
universal  blackness,  if  existing  conditions 
continue — perhaps  to  universal  savagery. 
Everywhere  the  sins  of  the  past  have 
borne  the  same  fruit,  have  furnished  the 
colonies  with  social  enigmas  that  mock  the 
wisdom  of  all  humane  legislators,  a  drag- 
on-crop of  problems  that  no  modern  po- 
litical science  has  yet  proved  competent  to 
deal  with.  Can  it  even  be  hoped  that  fu- 
ture sociologists  will  be  able  to  answer 
them,  after  Nature — who  never  forgives — 
shall  have  exacted  the  utmost  possible  ret- 
ribution for  all  the  errors  and  follies  of 
three  hundred  years? 


THE  field  of  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  American  battle- 
fields for  many  reasons.  Its  natural 
beauty  is  very  great,  and  makes  it  a  fit- 
ting scene  of  imposing  historic  associa- 
tions. From  New  York  it  is  approached 
through  a  rich  region  of  Pennsylvania — 
a  magnificent  farming  country,  which  in 
midsummer  has  an  air  of  the  utmost  pros- 
perity and  comfort.  At  Harrisburg  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  left  by  the  pilgiim,  who  then  proceeds 
into  the  Cumberland  Valley.  The  pano- 
rama of  the  battle  which  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition in  New  York  for  some  months 
gives  an  admirable  impression  of  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  landscape  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Union  line  upon  Cemetery  Hill. 
The  battle  of  three  days  drifted  over  a 
space  of  many  miles  from  the  first  en- 
gagement of  Buford's  cavalry  with  the 
advance  of  the  Confederate  force  upon 
the  Chambersburg  road,  to  the  Round 
Tops  at  the  left  of  the  Union  line,  so  that 
the  battle-field  is  of  great  extent. 

The  village  of  Gettysburg,  around 
which  the  contest  raged,  through  which 
the  Union  forces  were  driven  on  the  first 
day,  and  which  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Confederate  army  until  the  close  of 
tlie  battle,  contains  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand  persons.  It  is  a  farming, 
market,  and  county  town,  extremely  quiet, 
as  becomes  a  secluded  Pennsylvania  vil- 
lage. Its  most  noted  citizen  in  the  past 
seems  to  have  been  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
who  came  to  reside  there  soon  after  he 
became  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  he  re- 
mained until  he  removed  to  Lancaster  in 
1842.  His  law  office  was  in  the  little 
square  of  the  town.  The  most  famous 
building  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  Lu- 
theran Seminary,  upon  the  ridge  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  along  which  the  Confed- 
erate forces  lay.  The  cupola  of  the  semi- 
nary at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  was  the 
point  from  which  the  Union  commanders 
studied  the  field,  and  afterward  it  was  the 
lookout  of  General  Lee.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  town  is  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, in  whose  establishment  Mr.  Stevens 
was  interested. 

The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  semi- 
nary is  very  comprehensive.  The  land 
slopes  gently  both  ways,  toward  the  west 
with  the  spacious  country  stretching  to 
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the  Blue  Ridge,  and  toward  the  east  with 
the  village  and  Cemetery  Ridge  and  the 
familiar  points  of  the  second  and  third 
days'  battle.  The  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion is  marked  with  monuments  com- 
memorating the  position  of  troops  and 
signal  incidents  of  the  encounter.  The 
ground  for  this  purpose  has  been  bought 
by  the  various  military  bodies  interested, 
while  the  National  Cemetery  belongs  to 
the  government.  This  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful enclosure,  sloping  from  the  summit  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  with  fine  distant  views  over 
the  picturesque  country.  The  grounds 
are  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees  from 
all  the  Union  States,  and  they  are  kept  in 
exquisite  condition.  At  a  high  point  a 
lofty  monument  marks  the  spot  upon 
which  Lincoln  stood  when  he  made  his 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  grounds 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  Union  soldiers 
slain  in  battle.  Part  of  th^  speech  is 
carved  upon  the  monument. 

A  citizen  of  the  town  who  heard  the 
speech  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  on 
tlie  evening  before  the  ceremonies  of  ded- 
ication, and  drafted  the  speech  upon  a 
large  legal  envelop,  then  copied  it  upon 
a  fair  sheet  of  paper.  To  the  question 
whether  the  audience  was  aware  that  it 
was  listening  to  an  utterance  which  would 
become  immortal,  he  answered  that  it 
was,  and  that  the  impression  was  pro- 
found. The  sadness  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
throughout  his  visit  the  good  citizen  de- 
scribed as  deeply  affecting.  A  perma- 
nent rostrum  of  stone  has  been  built  at  a 
little  distance  from  this  monument,  which 
is  like  a  large  bower,  the  columns  and 
roof  covered  with  vines.  But  the  audi- 
ence on  the  greensward  is  exposed  in  an 
afternoon  of  midsummer  to  a  fierce  sun. 

It  was  from  this  platform  that  the 
speeches  at  the  late  reunion  of  the  blue 
and  the  gray  veterans  of  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg were  delivered.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  the  most  touching  significance. 
There  were  several  corps  commanders  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  two  of  the 
chief  lieutenants  of  Lee,  General  Long- 
street  and  General  Gordon,  with  General 
Hooker  from  Mississippi,  who,  however, 
was  not  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In 
the  crowd  there  was  a  large  number  of  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers,  some  wearing  the 
gray,  but  usually  in  citizens'  dress.  The 
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spirit  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  peace 
and  fraternity.  The  incident  itself  was 
without  precedent.  General  Long-street, 
who  almost  succeeded  in  turning  the  left 
of  the  Union  line  on  the  same  afternoon 
twenty-five  years  before,  was  introduced 
by  General  Sickles,  whose  corps  held  the 
left,  and  both  spoke  as  fellow-citizens  with 
a  common  pride,  a  common  purpose,  and 
a  common  flag*.  General  Gordon,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  Con- 
federate chieftains  upon  the  field,  made  a 
speech  so  manly  and  emphatic  and  patri- 
otic that  it  was  heard  with  acclamations 
of  delight,  and  illustrated  the  marvellous 
change  of  the  situation. 

No  incident  in  a  history  so  full  of  strik- 
ing incidents  as  ours  is  more  suggestive 
than  that  of  the  perfectly  cordial  reunion 
of  the  hostile  leaders  upon  the  field  of 
Gettysburg.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of 
Lincoln's  prophecy,  and  the  augury  of  a 
Union  such  as  the  fathers  hoped  for,  but 
which  the  children  never  saw,  and  could 
not  see,  until  now.  The  little  town  was 
overflowed  with  an  enormous  temporary 
increase  of  its  population.  But  there  was 
no  disturbance.  Everybody  seemed  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  generous  spirit  of  good-will.  There 
was  a  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Union  army,  and  a 
host  of  old  soldiers  recalled  at  every  point 
the  adventures  of  the  terrible  and  famous 
day. 

None  of  these  were  pleasanter  to  hear 
than  those  which  showed  tlie  friendly, 
human  feeling  and  sympathy  which  the 
ardor  of  battle  could  not  extinguish.  On 
the  first  day,  as  General  Barlow  lay  wound  - 
ed and  apparently  bleeding  to  death  upon 
the  field,  the  battle  raged  over  his  pros- 
trate and  helpless  body.  As  the  Union 
line  fell  back  toward  the  town,  the  Con- 
federate line  advanced  and  jDresently  pass- 
ed him,  and  as  a  young  Confederate  lieu- 
tenant came  to  the  spot  where  Barlow  lay 
he  saw  that  his  head  was  most  uncom-  ' 
fortably  placed,  and  as  he  swept  forward 
with  his  men  lie  stooped,  and  picking  up 
a  knapsack,  placed  it  under  the  wounded 
and  apparently  dying  man's  head  as  a  pil- 
low. The  story  of  battle  is  full  of  such 
incidents.  The  eagerness  with  which  they 
are  seized  and  cherished  in  memory  illus- 
trates the  humanity  which  is  outraged  by 
war  in  every  form,  and  which  stimulates 
the  hope  that  the  progress  of  the -race  may 
yet  abolish  the  last  "  dread  ordeal"  of  de- 


cision between  conflicting  opinions.  This 
is  the  dream  even  of  the  heroic  soldier 
Sheridan. 


One  public  man  in  a  recent  angry  al- 
tercation with  another  taunted  him  with 
elaborately  preparing  his  invective,  and 
some  notoriously  vitujierative  speeches 
are  known  to  have  been  written  out  and 
printed  before  they  were  spoken.  Such 
cold  venom  is  undoubtedly  as  eifective  in 
reading  as  the  hot  outbreak  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  may  be  even  more  effective  in 
the  delivery,  since  self-command  is  as  use- 
ful to  the  orator  as  to  the  actor.  But  if 
a  man  be  guilty  of  a  gross  offence  who 
upon  a  dignified  scene  violates  the  self- 
restraint  and  respect  for  the  company 
which  are  not  only  becoming,  but  so 
much  assumed  that  whoever  violates  the 
requirement  is  felt  to'lnsult  his  associates 
and  the-  public,  why  do  we  not  consider 
whether  every  scene  is  not  too  dignified 
for  mature  and  intelligent  men  to  attempt 
to  rival  in  blackguardism  the  traditional 
fishwives  of  Billingsgate  ? 

If  an  orator  or  a  newspaper  conducts  a 
discussion  without  discharging  the  fiercest 
and  foulest  epithets  at  the  opponent,  it  is 
often  declared  to  be  tame  and  feeble  and 
indifferent.  But  to  w^iom  and  to  what 
does  vituperation  appeal  ?  When  an 
advocate  upon  the  platform  shouts  until 
he  is  very  hot  and  very  red  that  the  sup- 
porter of  protection  is  a  thief,  a  robber,  a 
pampered  pet  of  an  atrociously  diabolical 
system,  he  infl.ames  passion  and  prejudice, 
indeed,  to  the  highest  fury,  and  he  pro- 
duces a  state  of  mind  which  is  inaccessible 
to  reason,  but  he  does  not  show  in  any 
degree  whatever  either  that  protection  is 
inexpedient  or  how  it  is  unjust.  In  the 
same  way,  to  assail  an  opponent  who  fa- 
vors revision  of  the  tariff  and  incidental 
protection  as  a  rascall}^  scoundrel  who  is 
trying  to  ruin  American  industry — as  if 
he  could  have  any  purpose  of  injuring 
himself  materially  and  fatally — is  absurd. 
The  tirade  merely  injures  the  cause  which 
the  blackguard  intends  to  help.  But  the 
man  who  carries  on  discussion  in  this 
style  is  described  by  other  professors  of 
the  same  art  as  manly  and  virile  and  hit- 
ting from  the  .shoulder,  and  he  comes 
perhaps  to  think  himself  a  doughty  cham- 
pion of  the  right.  " 

The  weapcm  that  demolishes  an  antag- 
onist and  an  argument  is  not  rhetoric, 
but  truth.    This  accumulation  of  "bad 
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names"  and  ingenious  combination  of 
scurrility  is  merely  rhetoric.  It  serves 
the  rhetorical  purpose,  but  it  does  not 
<?onvince.  It  does  not  show  the  hearer 
or  reader  that  one  course  is  more  expe- 
dient than  anotlier,  nor  give  him  any 
reason  whatever  for  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Virility,  vigor,  masculinity 
of  mind,  and  essential  force  in  debate 
are  revealed  in  quite  another  way.  If  an 
American  were  asked  to  mention  the  most 
powerful  speech  ever  made  in  the  debates 
of  Congress,  he  would  probably  mention 
Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  It  con- 
tained the  great  statement  of  nationality 
and  the  argument  for  the  national  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
spoken  in  the  course  of  a  famous  contro- 
versy. Let  any  man  read  it,  and  ask 
himself  whether  it  would  have  gained  in 
power,  in  effect,  in  weight,  dignity,  or 
character,  by  personal  invective  and  elab- 
orate vituperation  of  any  kind  and  any 
•degree  whatever. 

The  truth  is  that  the  fury  which  is  sup- 
posed to  imply  force  is  the  conclusive 
proof  of  weakness.  The  familiar  advice, 
"If  you  have  no  evidence,  abuse  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,"  contains  by  implica- 
tion the  whole  philosophy  of  what  is 
called  the  manliness  and  force  of  the 
blackguard.  He  has  no  reason,  therefore 
he  sneers.  He  has  no  argument,  there- 
fore he  swears.  He  will  get  the  laugh 
upon  his  adversary  if  he  can,  forgetting 
that  those  who  laugh  at  the  clown  may 
also  despise  him. 

Of  wit,  humor,  satire,  sarcasm,  we  are 
not  speaking.  The  ordinary  blackguard- 
ism of  the  political  platform  and  press 
does  not  belong  to  that  category.  Cari- 
cature, however,  easily  may.  There  are 
certain  pictures  in  American  caricature 
which  are  wit  made  visible.  They  are 
the  satire  of  instructive  truth.  Indeed, 
they  tell  to  the  eye  the  indisputable  truth 
as  words  cannot  easily  tell  it  to  the  ear. 
In  this  way  caricature  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  public  discussion. 
But,  like  speech  or  writing,  it  may  be 
merely  blackguard.  The  incisive  wit, 
the  rich  humor,  the  withering  satire  of 
speech,  gain  all  their  point  and  effect 
from  the  truth.  They  have  no  power 
when  they  are  seen  to  be  false. 

So  it  is  with  caricature.  Nobody  can 
enjoy  it  more  than  its  subject  when  it  is 
merely  humorous;  nobody  perceive  so 
surely  its  pungent  touch  of  truth;  no- 


body disregard  more  completely  its  mere 
malice  and  falsehood.  True  wit  and  hu- 
mor, whether  in  controversial  letters  or 
art,  whether  in  the  newspaper  article  or 
the  "cartoon,"  as  we  now  call  it,  often 
reveal  to  the  subject  in  himself  what 
otherwise  he  might  not  have  suspected. 
It  is  very  conceivable  that  an  actor,  seeing 
a  really  clever  burlesque  of  himself,  may 
become  aware  of  tendencies  or  peculiari- 
ties or  faults  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  known,  and  quietly  address  him- 
self to  their  correction. 

This  sanitary  service  of  humor  in  every 
form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  honest  wrath 
which  shakes  many  a  noble  sentence  of 
sinewy  English  as  a  mighty  man-of-war 
is  shaken  by  lier  own  broadside,  is  some- 
thing wholly  apart  from  the  billingsgate 
and  blackguardism  which  are  treated  as 
if  they  were  real  forces.  Publicity  itself, 
as  the  Easy  Chair  has  often  said,  has  a 
certain  power,  and  to  call  a  man  a  rascal 
to  a  hundred  tliousand  persoi^s  at  once 
produces  an  undeniable  effect.  But  we 
must  not  mistake  it  for  what  it  is  not. 
Being  false,  it  is  not  an  effect  which  en- 
dures, nor  does  it  vex  the  equal  mind. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  public  often 
seems  to  demand  that  kind  of  titillation, 
to  enjoy  fury  instead  of  force,  and  ridi- 
cule instead  of  reason,  which  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether,  if  self-restraint  and  wise 
discipline  are  desirable  for  every  faculty 
of  the  mind  and  body,  the  tongue  and 
hand  alone  should  be  allowed  to  riot  in 
wanton  excess.  If  even  the  legitimate 
superlative  must  be  handled,  like  dyna- 
mite, with  extreme  caution,  blackguard- 
ism of  every  degree  is  a  nuisance  to  be 
summarily  discountenanced  and  abated 
by  those  who  know  the  difference  be- 
tween grandeur  and  bigness,  between 
Mercutio  and  Tony  Lumpkin,  between 
fair  play  and  foul. 


It  was  recently  said  that  the  censor  is  a 
living  insult  to  all  other  persons  because 
of  his  self-asserted  superiority.  There  is 
nothing  more  unpopular,  certainly,  than 
a  censorious  disposition,  and  nobody  is 
more  disagreeable  than  the  Pharisee  who 
is  continually  and  vociferously  grateful 
that  he  is  not  as  other  men.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  carefully.  The 
man  who  declines  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
in  a  company  where  others  take  it,  really 
censures  them  by  his  conduct,  and  may 
be  said  to  assert  his  own  superiority. 
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But  ouglit  he  therefore  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  ?  Ought  he  to  offend  liis  conscience 
in  order  to  avoid  seeming  to  censure  oth- 
ers and  to  prochiim  his  own  superiority? 
A  man  who  tells  the  truth  in  a  company 
of  liars  seems  to  rebuke  them.  But  to 
avoid  that  imputation  must  he  lie  also  ? 

If  men  are  to  cease  to  speak  their  hon- 
est thoughts  and  to  walk  by  the  liglit 
of  their  own  convictions  because  their 
course  may  seem  to  reprove  those  who  do 
differently,  human  progress  will  be  seri- 
ously obstructed.  It  is  a  very  disagree- 
able reputation  which  is  expressed  by  the 
remark  that  you  set  yourself  up  as  being 
better  than  other  men,  and  yet  any  man 
who  does  not  conform  strictly  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  finds  himself  subjects 
liimself  to  that  reproach.  To  do  at  Rome 
as  the  Romans  do  is  a  maxim  which  may 
be  easily  pushed  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 
The  maxim  is  said  to  be  an  embodiment  of 
good  sense  and  of  practical  wisdom.  But 
while  it  is  constantly  cited,  it  is  obeyed 
in  a  very  limited  and  superficial  way. 

The  maxim  means  only  that  in  the  lit- 
tle manners  and  customs  of  a  place  it  is 
better  to  conform  than  to  protest  and  re- 
sist. If  people  generally  w^ear  their  hair 
long,  it  is  foolish  to  make  yourself  con- 
spicuous by  wearing  your  hair  short.  If 
people  w^ear  white  cravats  at  dinner,  it  is 
better  not  to  wear  a  red  one.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  because  Romans  go  to 
mass  and  confession,  you  must  therefore 
go  to  mass  and  confession.  Yet  if  you 
do  not  you  become  in  a  sort  the  censor  of 
those  who  do.  You  are  a  Protestant,  and 
set  yourself  up  in  a  Catholic  country  to 
be  wiser  than  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  liar  who  feels  insulted  by  the  man 
who  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  drunkard 
who  denounces  the  preacher  of  sobriety 
as  a  censor,  are  not  critics  to  be  seriously 
lieeded.  The  laugh  at  the  twelfth  jury- 
man who  alleged  that  he  had  eleven  in- 
corrigible colleagues  is  a  laugh  at  Co- 
lumbus and  Galileo  and  Jenner.  They 
all  insulted  the  ignorance  of  their  time, 
and  ignorance  is  generally  in  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  charge  of  insult  in  such  circurti- 
stances  is  generally  the  cry  of  the  wound- 
ed. It  is  a  confession  that  the  shaft  has 
struck  home.  An  arrogant  arraign er  of 
other  men  and  of  common  courses,  a  man 
who  plainly  assumes  a  personal  superior- 
ity and  merit,  is  the  true  Pharisee,  who 
is  instantly  and  instinctively  repudiated 


by  honest  men.  But  Luther  was  not  a 
Pharisee,  nor  Sam  Adams,  nor  Garrison. 
They  spoke  truths  most  unwelcome  to 
great  multitudes  of  men — truths  which 
condemned  general  beliefs  and  practices. 
But  they  had  no  personal  air  of  censor- 
ship. They  spoke  as  John  the  Baptist 
spoke,  from  the  fulness  of  conviction  and 
from  the  loftiest  of  motives.  The  small 
gibe  of  "censor'  flung  at  such  men  ex- 
presses merely  the  jealousy  of  small  men, 
who  are  always  consciously  reproved  by 
noble  sentiments  and  generous  aspira- 
tions. 

The  gibe,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  many  men,  and  to  the 
advance  of  good  causes.  The  wisdom  of 
minding  your  own  business  is  so  obvious, 
and  whoever  lives  by  that  principle  is 
so  generally  highly  esteemed,  that  a  man 
is  reluctant  to  exposeljimself  to  a  sneei* 
which  implies  that  he  is  trying  to  mind 
the  business  of  others.  It  is  better,  he 
thinks,  to  leave  wrongs  alone  than  to  ac- 
quire a  bad  name  by  the  elfort  to  remedy 
them.  In  another  section  the  Easy  Chair 
makes  some  -  observations')  upon  black- 
guardism. Condemnation  as  a  censor 
does  not  fall  under  that  head  precisely, 
but  the  condemnation  aims  at  the  same 
purpose.  It  intends  to  silence  or  to  be- 
little the  man  whose  w^ords  assail  or  in- 
jure our  cause. 

But  if  a  popular  man  be  false,  or  an  ac- 
cepted doctrine  mischievous,  or  an  agree- 
able habit  dangerous,  somebody  nmst  say 
so.  In  this  sense  the  censor,  instead  of 
insulting  other  men,  cheers  and  helps 
them.  The  youth  who  is  so  censorious 
that  he  w^ill  not  associate  with  Lothario, 
and  frankly  calls  Lovelace  a  profligate,  is 
a  socia,l  benefactor,  to  whom  every  mod- 
est woman  and  every  gentleman  is  be- 
holden. The  merchant  who  refuses  to 
be  associated  in  the  conduct  of  business 
w^ith  men  whom  he  knows  to  be  unprinci- 
pled is  a  censor  of  their  behavior,  but  he 
'certainly  insults  no  one.  Indeed,  the 
man  who  is  often  described  as  a  censor, 
and  therefore  an  insulter  of  others,  is 
usually  a  man  who  denounces  the  frauds 
and  humbugs  which  he  sees  around  him, 
and  who  has  merely  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  and  principles. 

If  censor  be  understood  to  be  the  name 
of  a  mere  fault-finder,  a  nTan  who  ])oints 
out  faults  only  to  jeer  and  not  to  correct, 
or  who  cultivates  a  habit  ot  sneering,  and 
of  seeking  the  worse  rather  than  the  bet- 
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ter  aspects  of  life  for  the  gratification  of  a 
morbid  taste,  he  is  a  nuisance  and  a  pest. 
Of  that  there  is  no  dispute.  But  it  is  an 
ill  disposition  which,  inclined  to  self-in- 
dulgence of  any  kind,  rails  at  the  critic  as 
a,  fault-finding  censor,  and  holds  the  Vic- 


ar of  Bray  to  be  the  type  of  the  Chris- 
tian moralist.  To  cry  honestly,  repent! 
repent!  is  not  a  popular  nor  a  gratifying 
office,  but  it  is  a  truer  and  manlier  ser- 
vice than  to  insist  upon  eating  and  drink- 
ing because  to-morrow  we  die. 


r. 

SO  many  books  of  verse  have  come  to 
the  Study  lately  that  a  department 
much  more  obstinate  than  this  in  its  im- 
pressions might  well  question  whether  it 
was  not  mistaken  in  ever  supposing  a 
decline  of  poetry  among  us.  Quanti- 
tatively, at  least,  we  do  not  think  the 
Study  could  maintain  that  opinion,  and 
qualitatively  there  is  a  chance  that  pos- 
sibly the  Study  may  have  been  wrong, 
though  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say.  What 
is  certain  is  that  in  these  books,  quite  for- 
tuitous in  their  arrival  and  desultory  in 
their  range,  there  is  the  presence  more 
and  more  of  what  seems  the  color  of  an 
authentic  life;  or,  if  we  may  not  quite  say 
this,  tlien  there  is  the  increasing  absence 
of  reflected  life.  We  have  before  now 
spoken  of  the  gradual  silencing  in  the 
minor  poets  of  the  echoes  from  the  great 
modern  masters;  and  though  this  hush 
means  the  extinction  of  the  voices  that 
woke  the  echoes,  it  means  something  more 
than  that  too.  Perhaps  while  they  sound- 
ed at  their  grandest,  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  lesser  note  to  lift  itself  except  in 
tune  with  them;  perhaps  an  interval  of 
suspense  in  what  has  long  seemed  the 
highest  poetry  was  necessary  to  the  facul- 
tation  of  any  new  utterance.  At  its  low- 
est the  ebb  is  a  prophecy  of  the  flood,  and 
the  rising  tide  is  the  next  thing  in  order, 
unless  the  moon  forget  her  office  upon  the 
seas  and  the  sensibilities. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  the  tide  is  coming  back  with  the  fa- 
bled rush  of  its  reflux  on  Labradoran 
coasts;  there  will  be  time  enough  appar- 
ently for  every  one  who  dislikes  poetry 
to  get  out  of  the  way  before  it  touches 
high- water  mark.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  seems  really  a  stir  again  in 
forms  supposed  nearly  lifeless,  and  that 
the  impulse  is  from  within  rather  than 
from  without. 

It  must  always  be  a  surprise  to  the  critic 
nurtured  in  the  times  of  the  great  poets 


now  quiet  or  quiescent  not  to  find  their 
influence  in  every  young  poet  he  takes  up ; 
but  this  is  the  surprise,  not  to  say  disap- 
pointment, we  have  suffered  in  the  new 
books  of  verse  before  us.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  name  Tennyson  here,  and  one  hard- 
ly feels  contemporary  with  these  poets 
who  have  not  only  not  tried  to  write  like 
him  (with  all  that  sweet  unconsciousness 
of  imitation  once  so  delightfully  obvious), 
but  who  are  apparently  insensible  if  not 
ignorant  of  him.  We  do  not  find  his 
mental  attitudes  in  them,  nom  his  turns 
of  phrase,  nor  his  pet  words ;  it  is  all  very 
strange  ;  it  is  like  another  country,  an- 
other language,  another  world ;  we  are  a 
little  lost  in  it.  He  is  even  more  extinct 
in  them  than  Dickens,  his  only  compeer 
as  an  influence,  is  in  our  fiction;  for  one 
still  comes  upon  traces  of  that  master  now 
and  then  in  apprentices  of  the  art.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting,  if  one 
could  do  it,  to  follow  the  decline  of  such 
a  literary  domination,  and  mark  the  mo- 
ment of  its  final  lapse;  but  the  inquiry 
would  be  possible  only  to  German  thor- 
oughness and  German  patience.  Our 
airier  criticism  may  yet  make  this  sort  of 
research  its  office;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  can  now  only  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ed fact,  and  another  fact  equally  impor- 
tant, that  there  is  no  reversion  to  still  ear- 
lier types  in  the  new  writers  who  have 
cast  off  this  influence.  The  poets  who  do 
not  sing  like  Tennyson  do  not  sing  like 
Byron  either,  nor  like  Keats,  nor  Shelley, 
nor  Wordsworth. 

A  literary  influence  seems  to  cease  at  a 
certain  date,  so  that  even  the  writers  who 
once  felt  it  strongly  no  longer  feel  it  after 
that  date.  We  were  struck  in  readins: 
Mr.  Coates  Kinney's  powerful  poem  "Op- 
tim  and  Pessim,"  a  few  months  ago,  with 
the  absence  of  Tennysonianism  in  the 
treatment  of  a  theme  akin  to  several  that 
Tennyson  treated  with  his  greatest  mas- 
tery; and  this  although  Mr.  Kinney  was 
a  mature  writer  at  the  time  of  Tennyson's 
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supremacy  as  an  influence.  It  would 
have  been  impossible,  we  are  almost  ready 
to  say,  for  liiin  to  have  written  "  Optim 
and  Pessini''  lit'teen  or  twenty  years  a^^'o 
and  not  liave  betrayed  the  Tennysoiiian 
control :  we  will  not  be  quite  positive, 
for  in  other  ])oeins  Mr.  Kinney  seems  to 
have  escaped  it  in  singular  degree.  But 
others  of  our  poets,  who  at  one  time  came 
under  it  devotedly,  and  wrote  poems  that 
Tennyson  might  perhaps  have  been  will- 
ing to  own,  and  certainly  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  disclaim,  have  completely 
outgrown  his  influence  in  their  later  work ; 
and  they  now  no  more  write  like  Tenny- 
son than  Mr.  Madison  Cawein  does,  or 
Mr.  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  or  Miss  Lizette 
Woodworth  Reese,  or  any  of  the  new  i)oets 
whose  books  have  inspired  these  observa- 
tions. 

11. 

But  by  all  this  we  hope  we  have  not 
been  denying  the  enduring  influence  upon 
the  language  of  such  a  x)oet  as  Tennyson  ; 
this  will  last  always,  though  no  one  imi- 
tates his  manner  any  more.  English  is  a 
sweeter  and  suppler  tongue  for  his  having 
used  it  and  governed  it  with  his  master- 
touch  ;  whoever,  to  the  end  of  time,  writes 
in  it,  will  find  it  a  mellow^er  insti-ument 
because  Teniiyson's  breath  so  long  filled 
it.  The  new  men  have  not  escaped  his  in- 
fluence in  this  sense;  their  phrase  is  love 
lier  and  more  elect  because  his  exquisite 
sense  of  diction  has  ennobled  and  clarified 
the  poetical  vocabulary,  leaving  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  as  crude  or  prosaic 
in  their  wording  as  they  might  have  been 
without  him.  In  this  effect,  however, 
Tennyson  does  not  stand  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  many  tendencies,  for  the  general 
tendency  of  English  verse  to  a  strictly  po- 
etic expression ;  his  utterance  is  habitually 
what  that  of  Wordsworth,  of  Keats,  of 
Coleridge,  of  Shelley,  was  at  its  best. 

We  should  like  to  know  if  our  young 
poets  read  him  as  fondly  as  their  literary 
uncles  and  aunts  and  elder  brothers  did, 
and  we  wish  some  of  the  journals  that 
n)ake  a  business  ©f  symposiums  concern- 
ing questions  of  ethics  and  itisthetics  would 
invite  a  general  confession  on  this  pointr 
Who,  in  fact,  is  now  the  most  influential 
poet?  We  interrogate  the  work  of  our 
young  poets  in  vain  ;  it  gives  back  no  cer- 
tain sound ;  if  it  is  imitative  at  all,  it  is  ec- 
lectically,  not  specifically,  imitative,  and 
reverberates  a  synthesis  of  all  the- poetic 
moods  of  the  century.     We  have  spoken 


of  Mr.  Cavvein's  verse  before,  and  we  have 
to  note  in  21ie  TruDuph  of  Music,  and 
Other  Lyrics,  cliiefiy  the  l  ipening  of  qual- 
ities felt  in  his  first  volume:  a  love  of  na- 
ture in  her  recondite  as  well  as  obvious- 
aspects,  and  a  rich  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  outer 
world.  The  spirit  of  his  poetry  feels  it- 
self akin  with  the  arts  that  interpreted 
the  old  mythologies,  and  yet  is  at  home 
with  the  least  associated  suggestions  of 
the  new  land  in  which  it  is  native, 
and  in  which  it  naturalizes  the  lovely 
things  of  old,  as  the  spii'it  of  Keats  revived 
Greece  under  the  gray  EngUsli  skies.  Our 
words  do  not  say  it  quite,  and  it  is  hard 
to  choose  from  the  book  just  the  passages 
which  shall  characterize  it;  for  a  book  is- 
like  a  man's  face,  and  one  point  of  view 
gives  only  one  effect,  and  is  not  the  whole 
of  its  meaning.  But  i^erliaps  the  reader 
Avill  get  some  intimation  of  what  we  in- 
tend from  this  very  aerially  fancied,  deli- 
cately worded  little  poem: 

"THE  DRYAD. 
"  1  have  seen  her  limpid  eyes, 
Lai'f^e  with' gradual  laughtej',  rise 

Through  wild  roses'  nettles, 
Like  twin  blossoms  grow  and  stare, 
Then  a  hating,  envious  air 
Whisked  them  into  petals. 

"  I  have  seen  her  hardy  cheek 
Like  a  molten  coral  leak 

Through  the  leafage  shaded 
Of  thick  Chickasaws ;  and  then, 
When  I  made  more  sure,  again 

To  a  red  plum  faded; 

"  Often  on  the  ferny  rocks 
Dazzling  riniples  of  loose  locks 

At  me  she  hath  shaken. 
And  I've  followed ;  'twas  in  vain ; 
They  had  trickled  into  lain 

Sunlit  on  tlie  braken. 

"Once  her  full  limbs  flashed  on  nie, 
Naked  when^  some  royal  tree 

Powdered  all  the  spaces 
With  wan  sunlight  and  quaint  shade ; 
Such  a  haunt  romance  hath  made 

For  haunched  satyr  races. 

,      "There,  I  wot,  hid  amorous  I'aii, 
For  a  sudden  pleading  ran 

Through  the  maze  of  myrtle,  • 
Whiles  a  rapid  violence  tossed 
All  it's  flowerage  ;  'twas  the  lost 

Cooings  of  a  turtle." 

Another  mood  utters  itself  here  in  no 
less  choice  and  fortunate  phrase,  whose 
truth  will  be  felt  by  any  one  who  recalls 
a  country  usage  in  the  Soittl?  and  older 
West,  where  a  family's  dead  are  often  laid 
in  a  little  plot  of  ground  near  the  home  of 
the  living: 
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"  THE  FAMILY  BURYING-GROUND. 

"  A  wall  of  crumbling  stones  doth  keep 
Watch  o'er  long  barrows  where  tiiey  sleep, 

01(1  chronicled  grave-stones  of  its  dead, 
On  which  oblivious  mosses  creep, 

And  lichens  gray  as  lead. 

"  Warm  days  the  lost  cows  as  they  pass 
Rest  here  and  browse  the  juicy  grass 

That  springs  about  its  sun-scorched  stones ; 
Afar  one  hears  their  bells'  deep  brass 
Waft  melancholy  tones. 

"  Here  the  wild  morning-glory  goes 
A-rambling  as  the  myrtle  grows, 

Wild  morning-glories,  pale  as  pain. 
With  holy  urns  that  hint  at  woes. 

The  night  hath  filled  with  rain. 

Here  are  blackberries  largest  seen, 
Kich,  winy  dark,  whereon  the  lean 

Black  hornet  sucks,  noons  sick  with  heat, 
That  bend  not  to  the  shadowed  green 

The  heavy-bearded  wheat. 

"  At  dark,  for  its  forgotten  dead, 
A  requiem  of  no  known  wind  said. 

Through  ghostly  cedars  moans  and  throbs, 
While  to  thin  starlight  overhead 

The  shivering  screech-owl  sobs." 

For  the  mere  pleasure  of  it  we  light 
our  page  with  these  gorgeous  dyes  from 
the  poet's  study  of  an  old  garden : 

"Bubble-like  the  hollyhocks 

Budded,  burst,  and  flaunted  wide 

Gypsy  beauty  from  their  stocks; 
Morning-glories,  bubble-dyed. 

Swung  in  honey-hearted  flocks. 

"  Tawny  tiger-lilies  flung 

Doublets  slashed  with  crimson  on  ; 
Graceful  girl  slaves,  fair  and  young. 

Like  Circassians,  in  the  sun 
Alabaster  lilies  swung. 

"  Ah,  the  droning  of  the  bee 

In  his  dusty  pantaloons 
Tumbling  in  the  fleurs-de-lis ; 

In  the  drowsy  afternoons 
Dreaming  in  the  pink  sweet-pea. 

"  Ah,  the  moaning  wild-wood  dove. 
With  its  throat  of  amethyst 
Ruffled  like  a  shining  cove 

Which  a  wind  to  pearl  hath  kissed, 
Moaning,  moaning  of  its  love. 

"  And  the  insects'  gossip  thin, 
From  the  summer  hotness  hid. 
In  the  leafy  shadows  green  ; 

Then  at  eve  the  katydid 
With  its  hard,  unvaried  din. 

"  Often  from  the  whispering  hills. 
Lorn  within  the  golden  dusk — 
Gold  with  gold  of  daffodils — 

Thrilled  into  the  garden's  musk 
The  wild  wail  of  whippoorwills. 

"  From  the  purple-tangled  trees, 

Like  the  white,  full  heart  of  night. 
Solemn  with  majestic  peace. 

Swam  the  big  moon,  veined  with  light, 
Like  some  gorgeous  golden  fleece." 


Caprices,  conceits  if  you  will,  and  ex- 
cesses, as  in  the  case  of  this  moon  doing 
double  metaphoric  duty  on  such,  short 
notice,  but  all  full  of  the  security  and 
courage  of  the  born  artist  who  dashes  his 
color  or  his  epithet  on,  and  leaves  it  to  ap- 
prove itself  to  you  or  not  as  you  choose. 
We  cannot  put  down  his  book  without 
copying  one  thing  more  from  it,  in  whicli 
he  touches  a  flying  emotion  that  perpetu- 
ally escapes  the  hold : 

"DEFICIENCY. 
"  Ah,  God  !  were  I  away,  away. 
By  woodland-belted  hills. 
There  might  be  more  in  Thy  bright  day 
Than  my  poor  spirit  thrills. 

"  Tlie  elder  coppice,  banks  of  blooms, 
The  spice- wood  brush,  the  field 
Of  tumbled  clover,  and  perfumes 
Hot,  weedy  pastures  yield. 

"  The  old  rail-fence,  w  hose  angles  hold 
Bright  brier  and  sassafras, 
Sweet  priceless  wild  flowers,  blue  and  gold. 
Starred  through  the  moss  and  ^rass. 

"The  ragged  bank  path  that  winds  unto 
Lone  cow-behaunted  nooks. 
Through  brambles,  to  the  shade  and  dew 
Of  rocks  and  woody  brooks. 

"  To  see  the  minnows  turn  and  gleam 
White  sparkling  bellies,  all 
Shoot  in  gray  schools  adown  the  stream 
Let  but  a  dead  leaf  fall. 

"  The  buoyant  pleasure  and  delight 
Of  floating  feathered  seeds, 
Capricious  wanderers,  soft  and  white. 
Born  of  silk-bearing  weeds. 

"  Ah,  God  !  were  I  away,  away. 
Among  wild  woods  and  birds. 
There  were  more  soul  within  Thy  day 
Than  one  might  bless  with  words." 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fidelity 
with  which  all  this  sumptuousness  and 
subtlety  renders  the  thought  and  the 
thing  in  the  poet's  mind  and  eye.  Here, 
whatever  his  future  in  other  ways,  is  al- 
ready a  master  of  diction.  By  an  affini- 
tion  which  we  will  let  the  reader  trace, 
the  poem  last  quoted  brings  us  to  one  of 
the  loveliest  in  Mr.  Robert  Burns  Wilson's 
volume  of  Life  and  Love.  Without  rep- 
resenting his  whole  range,  it  intimates  the 
tender  pensiveness  of  most  of  his  work. 

"IN  SEPTEMBER. 
"  The  slanting  sun  shines  softly  on  the  hills 
Where  lift  the  glittering  domes  of  green  and 
gold; 

The  hush  of  forest  cities,  tranced  and  still. 
Creeps  out  upon  the  gray  and  tangled  wold, 

"  Half-heard,  uncertain  rustlings  fill  the  air 

Among  the  trees  and  on  the  crisp,  warm 
ground. 
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Which  to  the  soul  recall  some  joy  or  care, 
Made  quick  by  feeling  rather  than  by  sound. 

"  The  wild  blackberry  bushes'  mottled  green 
Glows  with  the  touch  of  wine  upon  its  leaves; 
Her  silken  threads,  that  stretch  their  glossy  sheen 
From  stem  to  stem,  the  careful  spider  weaves. 

"  The  mullein  stalks,  disconsolate  and  lean, 
Look  idly  on  their  shadows  all  the  day — 
Poor  lingering  ghosts  that  haunt  the  changing 
scene 

Where  summer's  silent  feet  have  passed  away. 

"  The  loosened  leaves  fall  circling  far  and  near, 
Down  to  the  silence  of  the  woodland  road, 
And  on  the  pool  by  which  the  unyoked  steer 
Stands  now,  forgetful  of  the  stinging  goad. 

"  Along  their  homeward  path  the  cattle  graze 
Amid  the  cadence  of  their  answering  bells, 
Soft  silhouettes  against  the  evening  haze 
Which  rises  now  from  out  the  dreamy  dells. 

"  The  scarlet  berries  on  the  dogwood's  stem 

Grow  bright  and  deepen  with  a  ruddier  glow, 
The  shadows  lengthen  from  the  forest's  hem, 
And  soft  the  cooling  airs  begin  to  blow. 

."  Oh,  wistful  days  of  melancholy  joy. 

That  breathe  in  music  tones  of  sweet  despair. 
Rich  with  the  beauty  that  must  yet  destroy, 
Bright  with  the  darkness,  languishing  but  fair — 

"  Days  when  the  spirit  with  the  vision  turns 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  from  changing  tree  to  tree, 
From  field  to  forest,  and  the  full  heart  yearns 
For  something — God  knows  what — that  cannot 
be! 

"  Mayhap  the  rose  is  lovelier  that  it  fades, 
The  daisy  fairer  for  the  mower's  scythe; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  gloom  of  iiightly  shades 
That  makes  the  songs  of  morning  seem  so 
blithe. 

"  Shall  then  the  soul  that  knows  not  but  to  glean 
Its  few  short  joys  from  thorns  of  biting  pain 
Be  happier  finding  fields  forever  green 

And  flowers  that  cannot  die  to  bloom  again  ? 

"Perhaps — perhaps — and  life  is  nothing  more; 
Perhaps  it  is  a  dream  that  dies  away. 
Like  echoes  lost  on  some  forgetful  shore 
In  endless  silence  of  a  twilight  day." 

This  tranquil  noting-  of  natural  aspects 
and  question  of  their  relation  to  human 
life  recalls  the  softer  and  gentler  English 
poetry  that  began  to  look  about  it  and  to 
rediscover  this  beautiful  world  after  the 
long  reign  of  convention  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; and  in  the  little  pang  at  the  close, 
as  well  as  the  melancholy  serenity  of  the 
whole  picture,  there  is  a  touch  of  Leo- 
pardi,  a  poet  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  has 
no  other  aflinity. 

Both  of  the  young  poets  whom  we  liave 
quoted  are  Kentuckians,  and  in  them  the 
South  makes  again  a  very  valid  claim  to 
recognition  for  the  literary  impulse  which 
has  already  strikingly  fulfilled  itself  in 
fiction.    The  claim  is  not  weakened  in  the 


thin,  prim,  drab-colored  little  book  which 
brings  from  Maryland  the  poems  of  Li- 
zette  Wood  worth  Reese.  In  these,  as  in 
those  of  Mr.  Cawein  and  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
fancy  properties  distinctly  Southern ;  and 
in  all  there  is  certainly  the  same  tendency 
to  close,  loving,  and  vivid  picture  of  na- 
ture. It  might  almost  be  called  a  land- 
scape school  of  poetry,  in  the  pieces  of 
which  the  attitude  of  the  poet  mainly  sup- 
plies the  human  interest.  The  charm  of  a 
delicate  little  painting  like  this  below  will 
be,  for  the  sympathetic  witness,  largely  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  environment  that 
invited  to  the  study  for  it: 

"  SUNSET. 

"  In  the  clear  dusk,  upon  the  fields  below, 
Tiie  blossoming  thorn-bush,  white  and  spare  and 
tall. 

Seems  carved  of  ivory  'gainst  the  dark  wall ; 
Shut  from  the  sunset,  s-harp  the  farm  roofs 
show  J 

But  here,  upon  this  height,  the  straggling  hedge 
Burns  in  the  wind,  and  is  astir  with  bees ; 
The  little  pool  beneath  the  willow-trees. 
Yellow  as  topaz,  flames  from  edge  to  edge; 
A  line  of  light  the  desert  highway  glows. 
Odors  like  sounds  down  the  rich  air  do  pass, 
Spice  from  each  bough,  musk  ^rom  the  briei- 
rose 

Dropping  its  fine  sweet  petals  on  the  grass  ; 
Swallows  are  whirring  black  against  the  blaze ; 
I  hear  the  creek  laugh  out  from  pebbly  ways." 

In  the  poems  of  all  three  of  these  writers, 
so  keenly  alive  to  every  look  and  tone  of 
nature,  we  imagine  not  only  the  spacious 
receptivity  of  youth,  but  the  effect  of  a 
less  dense  and  hurried  life  than  ours  at 
the  North.  They  are  unconsciously  true 
to  the  more  s])arsely  peopled  Southern 
world  in  their  converse  with  woods  and 
fields  and  skies;  and  they  record  a  social 
period  in  terms  of  value  both  to  the  lover 
of  beauty  ^^^^  the  student  of  literary  his- 
tory. ' 

in. 

It  is  interesting  to  pass  from  their 
work,  so  young  and  so  sensuous,  so  me- 
ridional and  in  a  good  sense  local,  to  that 
o'f  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  latest  group  of 
verses,  which  he  calls  Before  the  Curfew, 
and  Other  Poems.  The  precision  of 
form  indicative  of  a  close-wrought,  high- 
ly polished  intellectual  life ;  the  touch 
as  firm  as  it  is  fine;  the  philosophic 
poise  of  mind ;  the  inward  and  back- 
ward look;  the  question  consoling  itself 
with  hope  where  faith  Avould  seem  too 
arrogant;  the  gentle  yet  penetrating  sug- 
gestiveness;  the  air  of  ripe  learning,  and 
all  the  discipline  of  social  and  literary  cul- 
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ture,  with  that  tenderness  for  the  })ast, 
that  half-compassionate  interest  in  the 
present,  which  the  years  bring:  how  dif- 
ferent it  all  is  from  the  poetry  of  those 
young  Southerners!  What  the  books  are 
alike  in  is  the  genuineness  of  their  poetry ; 
the  same  stream  bubbles  in  the  grass- 
grown  spring  and  shines  in  the  marble 
fount,  sculptured  and  inscriptioned  on  ev- 
ery surface.  But  one  is  again  struck  with 
the  deeply  municipalized,  personalized 
character  of  Dr.  Holmes's  verse.  No 
poet  ever  more  strictly  identified  himself 
with  his  native  city  than  he.  It  is  Bos- 
ton throughout  his  book,  in  its  public 
character;  and  then  that  inner  Boston  of 
classmates  and  friends  which  every  Bos- 
tonian  bears  in  his  bosom.  It  is  eminent- 
ly a  city  of  cherished  friendships,  and 
these  speak  constantly  in  the  poems  of  oc- 
casion which  half  fill  the  volume;  but  it 
is  friendship  on  its  human  or  universal 
side  that  the  Boston  laureate  celebrates. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  his  quali- 
ties, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  these 
latest  poems  and  not  be  sensible  of  the 
perfection  of  what  we  may  call  his  in- 
strumentation. Like  the  art  of  Longfel- 
low, it  seems  only  to  have  grown  lovelier 
and  finer  with  time,  and  more  intimately 
responsive  to  the  spirit  whose  music  it 
transmits. 

Dr.  Holmes's  poetry  expresses  New 
England  on  one  side  as  Wliittier's  does  on 
another,  and  Emerson's  on  yet  another; 
and  if  we  were  to  look  for  an  embodi- 
ment in  verse  of  New  England  woman- 
hood, we  do  not  know  where  we  should 
find  it  so  fully  as  in  the  Poems  of  Rose 
Terry  Cooke.  It  is  not  complete;  that 
could  never  be;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  perfectly  New  England,  and  perfect- 
ly womanly.  Mi^s.  Cooke's  name  is  not 
new  in  our  literature,  and  needs  no  spe- 
cial validation  here;  but  of  late  years  she 
has  made  herself  known  by  her  honest 
and  strenuous  dealing  with  New  Eng- 
land in  fiction  to  a  generation  too  recent 
to  remember  when  the  ballad  of  "Rosa- 
lind" and  the  poem  of  "The  Two  Vil- 
lages" imparted  their  pathos  and  solem- 
nity to  the  young  hearts  of  magazine  read- 
ers. It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  our 
regard  for  it  otherwise,  that  we  welcome 
a  collection  of  her  poetry;  and  we  should 
be  very  sorry  if  it  failed  of  wider  wel- 
come. It  is,  as  we  said,  the  expression  of 
the  ewig  Weibliche  as  the  New  England 
civilization  has  influenced  it :  the  pas- 


sion deepened  and  silenced  ;  the  con- 
science piercing  and  relentless;  the  wide 
interest  in  the  events  of  thought  and  of 
life;  the  high  love  of  beauty  and  the 
higher  love  of  truth ;  the  tendency  to 
self-question;  and  the  revolt,  within  dec- 
orous bounds,  from  convention  and  tra- 
dition, which  make  that  avatar  of  the 
ewig  Weibliche  a  thing  of  perpetual  fas- 
cination and  occasional  fear.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  here  of  the  Yankee  hu- 
mor which  plays  so  richly  through  Mrs. 
Cooke's  stories  and  sketches,  and  we  are 
well  enough  content  to  have  the  humor- 
ist hushed  in  the  poet.  But  there  is  great 
sweetness  and  tenderness  and  sympathy 
in  response  to  widely  varying  appeals  of 
life  and  letters.  Something — we  should 
not  like  to  be  asked  what  exactly — makes 
us  think  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter  in 
Mrs.  Cooke's  poetry.  Probably  it  is  the 
fact  that  as  contemporaries  they  both  felt 
the  wave  of  German  influence  #liich  has 
now  quite  spent  itself.  The  New  Eng- 
land poet  seems  to  have  felt  it  more  re- 
motely than  the  kindred  English  talent, 
and  her  work,  in  choice  of  subject  and  in 
its  versions,  shows  greater  friendship  with 
other  literatures.  Compared  with  that  of 
our  young  Southern  poets,  her  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses  through  the 
mind,  while  theirs  seems  to  reach  the 
senses  first,  like  color. 

IV. 

The  thing  is  not  easy  to  say  without 
seeming  to  slight  the  more  intellectual- 
ized  work;  but  if  criticism  has  grown  at 
all  of  late  years,  it  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  inclusion  and  of  the  appreciation 
of  kinds.  We  no  longer  contend  that  if 
Pope  was  a  poet,  then  Keats  was  none; 
we  know  they  were  both  poets,  and  are  a 
good  deal  richer  for  the  knowledge.  It 
would  be  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of 
such  poetry  as  that  of  those  young  South- 
erners, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this 
in  order  to  prize  it.  In  fact  we  shall  like 
it  all  the  better  if  we  remember  that  its 
charm  is  from  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon, their  youth,  rather  than  from  their 
separate  qualities  and  intentions.  They 
all  have  the  stir  of  the  impulse  to  appro- 
priate the  outside  world  by  recognizing 
and  naming  its  facts ;  they  cannot  rest  till 
they  have  found  a  tint  of  phrase,  a  music 
of  words,  for  each  of  its  appealing  sights 
and  sounds,  and  thus  made  it,  or  seemed 
to  make  it,  their  own.    It  is  winning,  and 
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touches  the  heart;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
poetry,  though  one  likes  to  have  theni 
write  as  if  it  were. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  under- 
value their  work,  as  one  might  quite  as 
easily  do.  If  you  look  at  it  even  casual- 
ly you  will  find  that  it  is  nature,  different 
in  manvtljinofs  from  that  hitherto  known 


to  literature,  which  they  are  observing  in 
such  keenly  felt  detail.  Traits  of  the  outer 
WT)rld  which  are  yet  subtly  to  influence 
life  appear  in  the  verse  which  scarcely 
hints  of  the  expression  of  social  condi- 
tions; as  in  Mrs.  Cooke's  poems,  and  Dr. 
Holmes's,  the  external  world  is  lost  in  the 
interest  of  associations,  of  experiences. 


31hintl)li]  Ixcnirii  uf  Cmitiit  €mn\5. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17tb  of  July. — 
The  following  bills  were  passed  by  Con- 
«;ress  during  the  month  :  Naval  Appropriation 
and  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation,  House,  June 
22d ;  Public  Land,  House,  June  27tb  ;  River 
and  Harbor  Approjjriation  (amended),  Senate, 
July  2d;  Census,  House,  July  lltb. 

The  President  approved  the  Dii)loniatic  and 
Consular  Approi)riation  Bill  July  12th. 

The  decrease  in  the  i)ublic  debt  during  June 
amounted  to  $14,429,502  44. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Chicago  June  19tb,  and  June  25th, 
on  the  ei*;hth  ballot,  nomiuated  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, of  Indiana,  for  President,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  final 
ballot  for  President  resulted  as  follows:  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  544  ;  John  Sherman,  118;  Rus- 
sell A.  Aloer,  100 ;  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  59  ;  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  Jun.,  4  ;  James  G.  Blaine,  5. 

The  official  tigures  of  the  election  in  Ore- 
gon, June  4th,  give  a  Republican  plurality  of 
7408  in  a  total  vote  of  60,206. 

George  V.  N.  Lothrop  has  resigned  bis  i)Ost 
as  United  States  Minister  to  Russia. 

The  late  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of  Germany 
Avas  buried  in  the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam 
June  18tb. 

The  appointment  of  Herr  Herrfurth  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministerial  Council 
and  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  suc- 
ceed Herr  Von  Puttkamer,  was  officially  pub- 
lished July  3d. 

After  a  stormy  debate  a  motion  by  General 
Jioulanger  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  rejected  by  that  body  Jul}' 
12.  A  vote  of  censure  was  passed  u])on  Gen- 
eral Boulauger  after  be  had  resigned  his  seat 
and  left  the  Chamber. — A  duel  with  swords 
between  General  Boulauger  and  Premier  Flo- 
((uet  followed,  July  13th,  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris. 

A  Papal  Encyclical,  under  date  of  June  24th, 
reitei  ates  the  former  decree  against  boycotting 
and  the  ])lan  of  campaign  in  Ireland. 

The  electors  chosen,  June  25th,  formally 
elected,  July  9th,  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  President  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Rojas  J'aul  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Presidency  of  Venezuela. 


DISASTERS. 

June  ISth. — Several  thousand  persons  were 
killed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Leon  River, 
Mexico.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  and  property 
occurred  in  the  towns  of  Leon  and  Silao. 

June  20th. — Detailed  accounts  of  the  gales 
on  the  coast  of  Iceland  in  May  show  that  four 
hundred  French  fishermen  were  drowned. 

July  11th. — Two  bunded  and  twenty-four 
persons  were  killed  in  a  lire  in  the  Debeers 
mine  at  Kimberley,  Gri(pialand  West,  South 
Africa. 

July  12th. — A  south-bound  express  train  on 
the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad  fell  througb  a 
trestle  near  Orange  Court  House,  Virginia. 
Ten  persons  were  killed.  ^ 

OBITUARY. 

June  14th. — At  Deer  Island,  in  the  Merrimac,. 
near  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Mary 
N.  Prescott,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

June  19th. — In  Paris,  M.  Charlemagne  Emile 
de  Maupas,  the  French  statesman,  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  bis  age. 

June  20th. — The  Rev.  George  Trevor,  canon 
of  York,  England.,  aged  seventy-nine  years. — 
In  London,  Dr.  J.  H.  Zukertort,  the  chess-play- 
er, aged  forty-live  years. 

June  2ith.—-ln  Peacedale,  Rhode  Island,  Row- 
land Gibson  Hazard,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

June  2'oth. — At  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Syd- 
ney Howard  Gay,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

June  28th. — In  Tarasp,  Switzerland,  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  the  art  critic  and  collector,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

June  29th. — In  San  Francisco,  General  Wash- 
ington L.  Elliott,  aged  sixty-seven  years. — At 
fjong  Island,  New  York,  Francis  Heury  Temple 
Bellew,  the  artist,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

July  11th. — In  London,  Rev.  George  Robert 
Gleig,fornierly  Chaplain-General  to  the  British 
ibrces,  aged  ninety-two  years. — -In  Brooklyn, 
General  Jesse  C.  Smith,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

July  12th. — At  Contentment  Island,  Darien, 
Coiuuicticut,  A'iucent  Colyer,  the  artist,  aged 
sixty-thrtic  years. — ^In  Rochester,  New  York, 
Hiram  Sibley,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

July  15//<. — News  received  of  the  death  ol" 
Sir  Johannes  Henricus  Brand,  President  of  the 
Orange  Fr«'e  State,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
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T  is  fortunate  that  a 
passion  for  display  is 
imi^lanted  in  human 
nature  ;  and  if  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
anybody,  it  is  to  those 
who  make  the  display 
for  us.  It  would  be 
sueh  a  dull,  colorless 
world  without  it !  We 
try  in  vain  to  imagine 
a  city  without  brass 
bands,  and  military 
marchings,  and  proces- 
sions of  societies  in  re- 
galia, and  banners,  and 
resplendent  uniforms, 
and  gayly  caparisoned 
horses,  and  men  clad 
in  red  and  yellow  and 
blue  and  gray  and  gold 
and  silver  and  feathers, 
moving  in  beautiful 
lines,  proudly  wheel- 
ing with  step  elate 
upon  some  responsive 
human  being  as  axis, 
deploying,  opening 
and  closing  ranks  in 
exquisite  precision  to 
the  strains  of  martial 
music,  to  the  thum[) 
of  the  drum  and  the 
scream  of  the  life,  going  away  down  the  street 
with  nodding  plumes,  heads  erect,  the  very 
port  of  heroism.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
in  the  world  so  insjjiring  as  that.  And  the 
self-sacrifice  of  it !  What  will  not  men  do 
and  endure  to  gratify  their  fellows  !  And  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  too,  when  most  we  need 
something  to  cheer  us  !  The  Drawer  saw,  with 
feelings  that  cannot  be  explained,  a  noble  com- 
pany of  men,  the  pride  of  their  city,  all  large 
men,  all  fat  men,  all  dressed  alike,  but  each 
one  as  beautiful  as  anything  that  can  be  seen 
on  the  stage,  perspiring  through  the  gala 
streets  of  another  distant  city,  the  admiration 
of  crowds  of  huzzaing  men  and  women  and 
boys,  following  another  com])any  as  resplen- 
dent as  itself,  every  man  bearing  himself  like 
a  hero,  despising  the  heat  and  the  dust,  con- 
scious only  of  doing  his  duty.  We  make  a 
great  mistake  if  we  suppose  it  is  a  feeling  of 
ferocity  that  sets  these  men  tramping  about 
in  gorgeous  uniform,  in  mud  or  dust,  in  rain 
or  under  a  broiling  sun.  They  have  no  desire 
to  kill  anybody.  Out  of  these  resplendent 
clothes  they  are  much  like  other  people;  only 
they  have  a  nobler  spirit,  that  which  leads 
them  to  endure  hardships  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  others.  They  differ  in  degree,  though 
not  in  kind,  from  those  orders,  for  keeping 
secrets,  or  for  encouraging  a  distaste  for  strong 


drink,  which  also  wear  bright  and  attractive 
regalia,  and  go  about  in  processions,  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  and  a  pomp  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  from  real  war.  It 
is  very  fortunate  that  men  do  like  to  march 
about  in  ranks  and  lines,  even  without  any 
distinguishing  apparel.  The  Drawer  has  seen 
hundreds  of  citizens  in  a  body,  going  about 
the  country  on  an  excursion,  parading  through 
town  after  town,  with  no  other  distinction  of 
dress  than  a  uniform  high  white  hat,  who  car- 
ried joy  and  delight  wherever  they  went.  The 
good  of  this  display  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
figures.  Even  a  funeral  is  comparatively  dull 
without  the  military  band  and  the  four-and- 
four  processions,  and  the  cities  where  these 
resplendent  corteges  of  woe  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence are  cheerful  cities.  The  brass  band 
itself,  when  we  consider  it  philosophically,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  our  civil- 
ization. We  admire  its  commonly  splendid 
clothes,  its  drums  and  cymbals  an(*  braying 
brass,  but  it  is  the  impartial  spirit  with  which 
it  lends  itself  to  our  varying  wants  that  dis- 
tinguishes it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it 
has  no  principles,  for  nobody  has  so  many,  or 
is  so  imj)artial  in  exercising  them.  It  is  equal- 
ly ready  to  ])lay  at  a  festival  or  a  funeral,  a 
picnic  or  an  encampment,  for  the  sons  of  war 
or  the  sons  of  temperance,  and  it  is  equally 
willing  to  express  the  feeling  of  a  Democratic 
meeting  or  a  Republican  gathering,  and  im- 
partially blows  out  Dixie"  or  Marching 
through  Georgia,"  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me"  or  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  It  is 
equally  piercing  and  exciting  for  St.  Patrick 
or  the  Fourth  of  July. 

There  are  cynics  who  think  it  strange  that 
men  are  willing  to  dress  up  in  fantastic  uni- 
form and  regalia  and  march  about  in  sun  and 
rain  to  make  a  holiday  for  their  countrymen, 
but  the  cynics  are  ungrateful,  and  fail  to  credit 
human  nature  with  its  trait  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  they  do  not  at  all  comprehend  our  civil- 
ization. It  was  doubted  at  one  time  whether 
the  freedman  and  the  colored  man  generally 
in  the  republic  was  capable  of  the  higher  civ- 
ilization. This  doubt  has  all  been  removed. 
No  other  race  takes  more  kindly  to  martial 
and  civic  display  than  it.  No  one  has  a  great- 
er passion  for  societies  and  uniforms  and  re- 
galias and  banners,  and  the  pomp  of  march- 
ings and  processions,  and  peaceful  war.  The 
negro  naturally  inclines  to  the  picturesque,  to 
the  flamboyant,  to  vivid  colors  and  the  trap- 
])ings  of  oflSce  that  give  a  man  distinction. 
He  delights  in  the  drum  and  the  trumpet,  and 
so  willing  is  he  to  add  to  what  is  spectacular 
and  pleasing  in  life  that  he  would  spend  half 
his  time  in  parading.  His  capacity  for  a  holi- 
day is  ])ractically  unlimited.  He  has  not  yet 
the  means  to  indulge  his  taste,  and  perhaps 
his  taste  is  not  yet  equal  to  his  means,  but 
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tliere  is  no  question  of  liis  ada})t{ibility  to  tlie 
sort  of  display  whicli  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  race,  and  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  brightness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  this  world.  We  cannot  all  have 
decorations,  and  cannot  all  wear  uniforms,  or 
even  regalia,  and  some  of  us  liave  little  time 
for  going  about  in  military  or  civic  proces- 
sions, but  we  all  like  to  have  our  streets  put  on 
a  holiday  appearance;  and  we  cannot  express 
in  words  our  gratitude  to  those  who  so  cheer- 
fully spend  their  time  and  money  in  glittering 
apparel  and  in  parades  for  our  entertainment. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


CAP  AND  BELLS. 
Too  oft  in  merry  moments  I  had  written  mocking 
rhymes, 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  editors  had  printed  them 
at  times. 

The  rhymes,  whose  worst  ambition  was  a  moment 
to  beguile. 

The  kindly  reader  greeted  with  a  calm,  indulgent 
smile. 

Then,  wearied  with  such  jesting,  I  aspired  to  higher 
things  ; 

I  started  up  Parnassus'  steep,  but  found  the  jour- 
ney hard, 

And  dining  at  the  Half-way  House  must  suit  full 
many  a  bard. 
I  searched  my  inmost  being's  depths,  its  sacred  hid- 
den springs. 

And  with  my  lieart's  blood  in  the  words  I  spake 

with  prophet  voice, 
Swept  back  the  Future's  misty  veil,  and  cried,  O 

World,  rejoice  !" 
I  touched  on  Darwin's  mighty  truths— the  glorious 

race  to  be — 

And  wrapped  the  whole  in  mazy  waves  of  echoing 
melody. 

My  song  appeared.   Up,  up  I  soared  on  whiLe,  aspir- 
ing wings. 

Alackaday  !  the  cap,  the   bell,  about  the  jester 
clings ; 

The  liaunting  halo  round  the  brow  a  doubtful  glory 
flings. 

Deep  in  my  writhing  heart  was  plunged  a  sudden, 

veiiomed  fang : 
Ah  me !  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  guileless 

reader  rang ! 

Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 


A  RIDICULOUS  TEACHING. 
A  SOMEWHAT  unpolished  mother  of  a  very 
charming  daughter  was  recently  heard  to  say  : 
"I  don't  intend  lettin'  Emily  go  hack  to  Mad- 
am Waring's  school.  They  don't  teach  'em 
right.  Now  I  don't  know  so  very  much  my- 
self, but  1  never  would  tell  my  child  that  IX 
spells  nine.    It's  absolutely  ridiculous."  ^ 


On  learning  of  the  engagement  of  a  Miss 
Bliss  to  a  Mr.  Harris,  a  friend  of  the  young 
lady  sent  her  the  following  lines: 

'Tis  strange  in  such  a  world  as  this. 

But  so-so  at  the  fairest, 
That  one  should  leave  a  state  of  blisii 

To  be  forever  harassed. 


FROM  QUAINT  NANTUCKET. 
Apropos  of  Nantucket,  one  hears  some  rath- 
er odd  sayings  and  of  some  quaint  happen- 
ings there. 

"  You  see,  we  are  somewhat  out  of  the  way," 
said  one  of  the  islanders;  "so  tramps  seldom 
trouble  us,  and  it  is  only  when  our  summer 
visitors  come  that  we  think  of  locking  our 
doors  at  night." 

Last  fall  a  man  was  tried  for  petty  larceny, 
and  sentenced  by  the  judge  to  three  months 
in  jail.  A  few  days  after  the  trial,  the  judge, 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Boston  boat,  when  they  passed  a  man  saw- 
ing wood. 

The  sawyer  stopped  his  work,  touched  his 
hat,  and  said,  "  Good-morning,  judge." 

The  judge  looked  at  him  a  moment,  passed 
on  a  short  distance,  then  turned  to  glance 
backward,  with  the  question,  "  Why,  sheriff, 
isn't  that  the  man  I  sentenced  to  three  months 
in  jail?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sheriff,  hesitatingly — "yes, 
that's  the-man  ;  but  you — you  see,  judge,  we — 
we  haven't  any  one  in  jail  now,  and  we  thought 
it  a  useless  expense  to  hire  somebody  to  keej) 
the  jail  for  three  months  just  for  this  one  man ; 
so  I  gave  him  the  jail  kej^,  and  told  him  that 
if  he'd  sleep  there  nights  it  would  be  all  right." 

R."^.  Marr. 


What  an  ardent  prayer  was  that  of  the  col- 
ored brother  who  besought  the  Lord  to  ariHnt 
his  congregation  with  the  "  ile"  of  Patmos! 


THE  RETORT  CONSIDERATE. 
Quite  a  j)rominent  niend)er  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  had  by  various  matrimonial  ven- 
tures accumulated  a  number  of  names  origi- 
nally belonging  to  her  deceased  husbands.  As 
it  was  difficult  for  many  of  the  members  of  the 
society  to  repeat  her  name  in  proper  chrono- 
logical order  Avithout  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  of  its  factors,  she  was  known  in  a  cumu- 
lative way  as  Alphabet  Smith,  Directory  Smith, 
and  Cemetery  Smith. 

Not  long  after  she  had  lost  her  third  hus- 
band and  placed  him  beside  his  predecessors, 
the  much-widowed  woman  determined  to  mar- 
ry again,  and  nominated  the  candidate  for  the 
fourth  place  in  her  affections.  Invitations  to 
,  the  wedding  were  sent  to  her  numerous  chil- 
dreu.  In  due  course  of  time  one  of  them  was 
returned  to  her  with  this  endorsement  upon  it : 

Dear  Mother, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  thee  on  the  occasion  of  thy  approaching 
wedding,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  present  at 
the  next.  Affectionately  thy  son, 

GooDBoY  Smith. 


UNDENIABLY  TRUE. 
"My   objection   to   babies,"  said   an  old 
bachelor,  "  is  that  they  are  so  insufferably 
childish." 
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WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  NOT  BLISS. 
Emii.t.  "  Oh.  Arthur,  how  cruel  !   See  that  poor  worm  wriggle  !" 

Arthur.  "That's  all  right.    I  cut  him  in  two  first,  so  he's  perfectly  dead,  only  he  hasn't  discovered  it." 

And  thus  his  card  hecame 

After  that  date  : 
"  Senor  Don  Rodrigo 
.lose  del  Armijo 
Hermanos  Tobago 
El  Rey  y  Pete." 

W.  C.  Edgar. 


THE  EXACT  TIME. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  in  Virginin, 
not  long  ago,  the  hospitality  of  the  family 
mansion  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  one  of 
the  guests  had  to  be  accommodated  with  a 
hastily  erected  bed  in  his  host's  room.  Early 
in  the  morning,  Jim,  an  irrepressible  retainer 
of  the  family,  came  in  to  light  the  fire,  and  his 
master  asked  him  the  time.    He  didn't  know. 

''Well,  you  idiot,  can't  you  look  at  the 
clock  ?" 

Jim  studied  it  anxiously  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  ventured:  "I  can't  jes  zackly  make 
out  Avhut  time  'tis,  Mis'  Smiff ;  but  one  hand's 
p'intin'  todes  you,  en  one  hand's  p'intin'  todes 
Marsc  Sammy.  I  reckon  you  know  what  time 
dat  is." 


ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE. 

In  ancient  Mexico 
There  dwelt,  some  time  ago, 
A  person  whom  1  know, 

Called  in  this  way: 
"  Senor  Don  Rodrigo 
Jos(^  del  Armijo 
Hermanos  Tobago," 

Likewise  "  el  Rey." 
When  we  got  through  with  It, 
If  fools  or  wise  of  wit, 
Not  one  in  ten  could  hit 

What  it  all  meant. 
Not  one  in  twenty  could 
Pronounce  it  as  he  should. 
If  one  had  time,  he  would 

Think  it  misspent. 
So  when  we  spoke  this  man, 
This  titled  Mexican, 
We  all  pursued  this  plan. 

Thinking  it  meet : 
Dropped  every  el  and  del, 
Jos6  and  Don  as  well, 
All  names  we  couldn't  spell. 

Just  called  him  "Pete." 
He,  with  his  wealth  of  name. 
Took  this  one,  just  the  same, 
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REVISED  ANECDOTES. 

LAMB  AND  TUE  IIUDK  AMEKICAN. 

Charles  Lamb  was  once  introduced  to  a 
rude  Aiiiericau,  who  greeted  liim  with  tlie  re- 
mark, "  I  shouhl  have  known  you  were  Charh's 
Lamb  by  your  stutter." 

^' N-n-u-no,  s-s-sir,"  said  Lamb;  '^y-y-y-you 
a-are  m-m-mist-t-t-takeu.  Lit  i-is  m-m-my 
b-b-rother  G-g-g-g-George  w4i-wh-who  s-s-s- 
siss-st-tut-tut-tutters,  n-n-u-ot  1." 

NEUO'S  KEEN  SORROW. 

Rome  w^as  burning.  The  destroying  ele- 
ment was  gradually  eating  up  the  business 
portion  of  the  Eternal  City,  aud  the  Emperor 
consoled  himself  by  playing  his  violin.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  fire,  the  impe- 
rial musicale  was  interrupted,  by  the  freedman 
Milichus,  who  rushed  into  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence with  the  news  that  the  Tigelline  Block 
had  been  attacked,  and  that  all  the  stores 
therein  were  going  up  in  smoke. 

"What!"  cried  the  Emperor,  stopping  in 
tlie  middle  of  a  bar — a  thing  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before — "the  Tigelline 
Block  gone  np  ?  Oh  dear !  oh  dear!  This  will 
never  do.  Why,  they  kept  the  best  E  strings 
in  the  Roman  Empire  at  No.  6  Tigelline  Block. 
Hie  thee,  dear  Milichus,  to  the  Tigelline,  and 
seek  through  the  ruins,  aud  if  by  morn  thou 
bringest  me  word  that  the  E  string  stock  is 
saved,  I  will  make  thee  Commissioner  of  Lie- 
tors  e'er  the  sun  doth  set." 

Aud  the  strong  man  sat  down  upon  his  Sa- 
vonarola chair*  and  wept  bitter  tears. 

JULIUS  CESAR  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  friend  of  Csesar's — Brutus  perhaps — 
once  asked  the  great  Roman  whether  he  deem- 
ed a  liberal  education  necessary  to  success  in 
life. 

"I  do,"  said  Caesar.  "I  attribute  my  suc- 
cess to  the  thorough  grounding  I  received  in 
the  dead  languages  at  school.  Indeed  I  could 
not  have  attained  m}' present  eminence  in  Ro- 
man affairs  without  Latin." 

OEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  MENDACIOUS  MENDICANT. 

General  Washington,  while  visiting  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1796,  was  accosted  one  day 
on  Broadway  by  a  fifteen-year-old  beggar,  wiio 
asked  the  General  for  aid,  saying  that  he  was 
an  orphan,  with  a  paralytic  father  and  a  dy- 
ing mother  to  support. 

"  Sir,"  said  Washington,  fixing  his  eye  stern- 
ly upon  the  beggar,  "you  may  have  judged 
from  your  reading  in  the  newspapers  that  I 
cannot  tell  a  lie.  Sometimes  the  papers  mis- 
take. I  can  tell  a  lie  when  I  hear  it,  espe^ 
cially  one  so  transparent  as  this.  Had  you 
claimed  to  be  so  blind  that  you  could  not  see 
where  your  supp(!r  was  to  come  from,  I  might 
iiave  been  persuaded  to  give  you  a  nickel.  As 

*  Anionj?  otlier  hixuries,  Nero  developed  a  {rreat 
fondness  for  anachronisms,  which  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  the  Savonarola  chair  in  tire  imperial 
apartments. 


it  is,  the  boy  who  would  deceive  the  Father 
of  his  Country  is  unworthy  of  my  alms.  I 
wisli  you  good-evening." 

The  beggar  was  so  afi'ected  by  Washington's  . 
noble  words  that  he  immediately  joined  the 
army,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  best  spies 
in  the  service. 

MODEST  NOLL  AND  DR.  .JOHNSON. 

After  Goldsmith  had  written  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  he  rose  considerably  in  the  estima- 
tion of  blunt  old  Dr.  Johnson,  who  extolled 
the  book  to  the  skies.  Goldsmith's  natural 
modestj'  made  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  his 
work  exceedingly  painful  to  him,  and  he  in- 
variably did  his  best  in  self-depreciatiou  when 
his  friend  began  sounding  his  praises. 

Upon  one  occasion  JohUson,  Boswell,  and 
Goldsmith  were  lunching  together  in  a  Fleet 
Street  chop-house,  Avhen  an  acquaintance  of 
Johnson's  entered,  and  approaching  the  group, 
grasped  the  Doctor's  hand,  and  asked  him  how 
he  did. 

"Sir,"  said  the  Doctorfwith  his  accustomed 
courtesy,-"!  don't."  Then  turning  toward 
Goldsmith,  who  was  trying  to  hide  behind  a 
bottle  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  he  roared  out: 
"  Mr.  Robinson,  permit  me  to  introduce  my 
friend  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  is  the  author 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  you  know." 

"Indeed!"  Cried  Robinson,  wittt  a  pleased 
smile.  "Are  you  the  author  of  that  delight- 
ful work  ?" 

"N-no,  sir,  p-plense,  sir,"  replied  Goldsmith, 
overcome  with  shame. 

The  efi'ect  of  this  reply  upon  Dr.  Johnson 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

CALIGULA'S  GRATITUDE  AND  MERCY. 

QuiNTUS  CuRTius  Flaccus  having  had  the 
misfortune  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign 
to  ofiend  the  Emperor,  Caligula  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  lead.  A 
few  days  before  the  execution  was  to  take  place, 
Flaccus  sent  a  lictor  to  the  Emperor  with  a 
note,  in  which  he  asked  the  Emperor  if  he  re- 
membered the  fact  that  as  a  boy  Flaccus  had 
saved  his  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own, 
by  eating  a  poisoned  tart  intended  for  the  im- 
perial lunch,  and  beseeching  the  Emperor,  if 
he  did  remember  the  episode,  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  his  punishment.  Caligula  was 
deeply  moved  as  the  remembrance  of  Flac- 
'  cus's  heroic  self-sacrifice  Hashed  across  his 
mind,  and  he  immediately  issued  a  decree  pro- 
viding that  "  in  view  of  services  rendered,  the 
sentence-of  Quintus  Curtius  Flaccus,  to  wit, 
that  he  bo  boiled  in  lead,  be  aiul  is  hereby 
connnuted,  and  that  in  lieu  of  said  boiling  in 
lead  the  said  Quintus  Curtius  Flaccus  shall 
be  fiayed  alive  and  thrown  into  the  sea." 
Rome  was  so  astonished  at  the  unexpected 
clemency  of  the  Emperor  that  her  historians 
forgot  to  record  this  one  bright  page  in  the 
annals  of  the  Caligulan  sway. 

Joiix  Kkndrick  Bangs. 
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THE  PRINCE'S  VISITING  CARDS. 

"  Now,  Meeslia"  (Mike),  "  here's  a  list  of  tlie 
houses  at  which  you  are  to  call,  and  you  must 
he  sure  to  leave  one  of  my  cards  at  each  of 
them.  You'll  hud  the  cards  on  my  study  ta- 
ble.   Do  you  liear?"    So  spoke  Prince  G  , 

one  of  the  hjaders  of  society  in  Moscow,  to  the 
liveried  servant  who  bowed  before  him  as  he 
stepped  into  his  carriage. 

It  w  as  New-Year's  Day,  a  time  when,  in  Rus- 
sia, as  in  France,  every  one  visits  his  friends, 
and  the  salutation  of '^S'novym  godom  s' no- 
vym  stchastiem"  (With  the  new  year,  new 
happiness)  is  heard  on  every  side;  so  the 
Prince  was  setting  out  to  call  in  person  upon 
a  few  of  his  chosen  friends,  while  sending  his 
footman  to  leave  cards  upon  the  fifty  or  sixty 
less  intimate  acquaintances  whom  he  possessed 
in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town. 

"  1  hear,  your  Brightness,"  said  the  lackey, 
bowing  again,  and  his  master  drove  away. 

Two  hours  later  a  dashing  young  officer  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  reined  up  his  horse  beside 

Prince  G  's  carriage  as  it  passed  him,  and 

said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  laughter: 
*'0h,  Yakov  Andreievitch"  (James,  son  of  An- 
drew), "that  was  a  splendid  idea  of  yours! 
It  '11  be  all  over  the  town  to-morrow,  I'm  sure. 
I  haven't  had  such  a  laugh  since  I  don't  know 
when."  And  off  he  went,  laughing  unrestrain- 
edly. 


G          looked  after  him  in  blank  bewilder- 

nuMit;  but  he  was  still  more  perplexed  about 
half  an  hour  later,  when  a  stout,  l)ald,  red- 
faced  man,  in  the  rich  uniform  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  came  iind  said,  sternly: 

"  Yakov  Andreievitch,  I  don't  know  what  I 
have  done  that  you  should  insult  me  in  this 
unwarrantable  way.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
to-morrow."  And  he  passed  on,  foaming  with 
rage. 

"Are  they  all  madf  muttered  the  anuized 
Prince.    "  What  on  earth  can  I  have  done?" 

But  the  explanation  came  only  too  soon. 
Just  as  he  reached  his  own  door  again,  up 
came  tlie  footman  whom  he  had  sent  round 
with  his  visiting  cards,  and  said,  with  a  re- 
spectful bow,  "  I've  left  all  the  cards,  your 
lirightness,  except  the  ace  of  spades  and  the 
(pieen  of  diamonds." 

Then  the  poor  Prince  understood  it  all.  This 
model  servant  of  his  had  left  playing-cards 
upon  his  friends  by  mif^take.      David  Kkr. 


Perhaps  there  is  too  much  progressive  eu- 
chre al)out.  At  any  rate  a  small  boy  in  a 
New  England  household  wdio  has  learned  to 
read  enough  to  join  in  the  morning  exercises, 
but  sometimes  bolts  a  large  word,  astonished 
the  family  one  morning  when  he  came  to  the 
passage  in  the  Psalms,  "Let  not  my  enemies 
triumph  over  me,"  with  this  rendering,  "Let 
not  my  enemies  trump  over  me." 


A  PREPOSTEROUS  IDEA. 

Van  Duzen  {making  his  first  tmr  of  a  farm).  "It  is  simply  preposterous!  The  ideah  of  calling 
country  miik  healthy  after  working  the  poor  cows  all  day  long  in  the  hot  sun !" 
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THE  AWFUL  COURT. 

The  late  Captain  James  M.  Armstrongs,  of 
Texas,  as  lionest  and  patriotic  a  man  as  ever 
lived  in  any  age  or  country,  emigrated  from 
Kentucky  to  Texas  immediately  after  the 
Republic  had  been  organized.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Nacogdoches,  he  found  out  that  the 
refugees  from  ^'  the  States,"  who  were  then 
quite  numerous,  ■uere  in  the  habit  of  holding 
from  time  to  time  what  thej^  called  "The  Aw- 
ful Court."  Every  new-comer  was  arrested, 
was  brought  before  the  "  court,"  which  sat 
with  an  imposing  array  of  officers  and  specta- 
tors in  a  secluded  room,  was  arraigned,  and 
asked,  "What  made  you  come  to  Texas?"  If 
in  his  reply  he  did  not  admit  that  he  came  as 
a  refugee,  the  judge  would  order  him  to  be 
whipped  until  he  confessed,  and  when  he  had 
confessed,  he  was  sentenced  to  treat  the  crowd. 
No  new-comer  was  permitted  to  claim  that  he 
was  innocent,  or  came  of  his  own  free-will. 
If  the  person  arrested,  however,  answered 
promptly,  stating  some  crime  that  he  had 
committed  before  leaving  "the  States,"  and 
giving  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  he  was 
.it  once  discharged  without  costs. 

"  The  Awful  Court"  was  generally  presided 
over  by  a  gentleman  who  was  known  to  have 
robbed  a  gold-mining  company,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  leaving  Georgia.  One 
day  in  conversation  he  observed  to  young 
Armstrong,  "Young  man,  we  will  shortly 
have  you  up  before  our  Awful 
Court." 

Armstrong,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise and  diffidence,  said  he  hoped 
not,  and  passed  on. 

On  the  night  of  that  very  day 
he  was  arrested,  and  led  through 
devious  ways  to  where  Tlie  Aw- 
ful Court  was  sitting.  Although 
late,  the  dimly  lighted  court- 
room was  thronged.  In  a  few 
moments  the  presiding  judge  or- 
dered him  to  stand  up,  and  asked 
him  the  following  question  : 
"  Young  man,  what  made  you 
come  to  Texas  ?" 

Armstrong  replied,  hesitating- 
ly, with  an  air  of  embarrassment, 
"  It  was  such  a  mean  little  thing 
that  I  don't  want  to  tell  about  it." 

The  question  was  calmly  put 
a  second  time,  and  received  the 
same  answer. 

Thereupon  the  judge  sternly 
remarked, "I  now  a'sk  you  for  tlie 
third  and  last  time,  what  made 
you  come  to  Texas  ?" 

Armstrong  responded,  with  ap- 
parent confusion:  "If  I  must 
tell,  I  must.    I  stole  a  sheej)." 

"  Stole  a  sheep !"  exclaimed 
the  presiding  judge,  in  real  as- 
tonishment. "  Stole  a  sheep  ! 
Men,  did   you    ever   hear  the 


like?  Young  man,  what  made  you  steal  a 
sheep?" 

Armstrong  dryly  replied,  "  Because  they 
who  came  to  Texas  ahead  of  me  left  nothing 
else  in  the  criminal  line  to  do." 

"  The  ])risoner's  discharged,  and  the  court 
adjourned,"  said  the  judge.  "Men,  it's  my 
treat."   

A  PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

A  FORMER  Governor  of  a  large  city  in  Japan, 
after  spending  an  evening  at  a  friend's  table 
with  several  companions,  was  unable  to  find 
his  carriage,  and  determined  to  walk  home. 
Losing  his  way,  however,  in  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing streets,  he  applied  to  a  policeman  to  direct 
his  erring  footsteps.  To  his  surprise  the  sol- 
emn functionary  could  not  solve  his  perplexi- 
ty. He  was  not  acquainted,  he  said,  Avith  the 
location  asked  for.  A  happy  expedient  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  inquirer. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  direct  me  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor  of  the  city,"  said  the 
Governor. 

"I  don't  know  where  that  is  either,"  re- 
sponded the  policeman. 

"What!  not  know  where  the  Governor 
lives?  I  shall  report  you  to-morrow.  I  am 
the  Governor." 

"Well,"  was  the  caustic  rejoinder,  "how  do 
you  expect  me  to  know  where  youMive  if  you 
don't  know  where  you  live  yourself?" 


NOT  SO  FAVORABLE. 


Deacon  Williams.  "Brudder  Jones,  how  did  yer  son  come  outen 
de  trial?"  .      ,  „ 

Brother  Jones.  "  De  jedge  done  give  Mm  two  munfs  in  de  jayul. 
Deacon  Williams.  "Tears  ter  me  like  as  if  you  ougliter  be 
pow'l'ul  tliaiikf'ul.    He  fjot  ofT  mifrlity  lisrlit,  he  did." 

BnoTnEii  Jonks.  "  "J'warn't  s'  li^lit 's  you  seem  ter  think.  Dey'& 
a-{?winter  hang  'im  when  de  two  munfs  is  up." 


"EARLY  ONE  MORNING." 
From  a  Drawing  by  ^E.  A.  ABBEy.-[See  old  E..glisb  Songs.] 
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LIMOGES  AND  ITS  INDUSTRIES. 

BY  THEODOKE  CHILD. 


LIMOGES  is  of  interest  as  being  the 
centre  of  the  French  porcelain  manu- 
facture, as  the  former  seat  of  the  mediseval 
goldsmith's  art,  as  the  place  where  the 
art  of  enamel  was  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  after  the  Renais- 
sance, and  finally  because,  having  been 
only  sparingly  modified  by  modern  im- 
provements, it  has  retained  in  a  great 
measure  the  physiognomy  of  a  mediaeval 
town.  Broad  streets,  straight  boulevards, 
and  handsome  modern  buildings  are  not 
unknown  at  Limoges,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  composed  of  narrow 
and  tortuous  alleys,  winding  in  and  out 
around  the  Cathedral  of  St.-Etienne  and 
the  Church  of  Saint -Michel  des  Lions, 
w^liich  crown  the  two  hills  on  which 
Limoges  is  built.  These  hills  form  a  sort 
of  amx^hitheatre  commanding  a  view  of 
the  immense  valley  of  the  river  Vienne. 

In  the  old  streets,  such  as  the  Portail 
Saint-Imbert,  or  the  Rue  desPetitsCarmes, 
we  can  figure  to  ourselves  how  the  peo- 
ple lived  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
The  quaint  old  houses  have  not  changed. 
They  line  the  narrow  streets  just  as  they 
did  of  old,  with  their  red  crinkled-tiled 
roofs  projecting  over  the  roadway,  their 
gables  at  all  possible  angles,  their  tim- 
bers forming  net-work  over  the  walls, 
and  their  Gothic  or  Roman  doors  studded 
with  big  nails,  like  the  doors  of  a  prison. 
Generally  the  ground-floor  alone  is  built 
of  stone,  and  a  niche  is  reserved  on  the 
outer  wall  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  some  saint.  Opening  on  the  street 
was  the  shop  and  the  workshop,  and  at 
the  back  the  kitchen,  which  was  also  the 
reception  and  sitting  room  at  Limoges, 
even  in  well-to-do  houses,  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  kitchen  was  composed  of  a  ta- 
ble, some  stools,  a  dresser  with  its  charge 


of  pewter  plates,  and  a  few  pieces  of  fa- 
ience.  The  big  open  fireplace  was  adorn- 
ed with  andirons,  and  crossed  by  spits 
geared  to  a  primitive  mechanism  worked 
by  some  domestic  animal,  generally  a 
dog,  sometimes  a  goose  or  a  turkey.  One 
has  only  to  peep  into  the  gloomy  and 
smoky  interiors  in  these  old  streets  to  see 
that  the  domestic  arrangements  have  un- 
dergone but  little  change.  Nor  in  so  do- 
ing will  you  appear  indiscreet  or  prying, 
for  the  doors  are  w^ide  open,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children  are  sitting  in  the  gut- 
ter, in  company  with  chickens  and  queer 
brindled  dogs,  who  bask  in  the  sun  un- 
disturbed by  vehicles,  which  can  scarcely 
venture  into  these  steep  and  narrow^  alleys. 

The  porcelain  industry  at  Limoges  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  discov- 
ery of  porcelain  clay — kaolin  and  feld- 
spath — at  Sain t-Vrieix, near  Limoges, dates 
from  1765,  and  the  first  hard  porcelain 
manufactory  w^as  established  in  1773,  by 
MM.  Grellet,  Massier,  and  Fourneyrat. 
But  it  w^as  not  until  about  1830  that  the 
industry  became  really  important,  and  it 
is  within  the  last  tw^enty  years  only  that 
the  production  of  Limoges  has  achieved 
perfection  in  the  manufacturing  processes 
and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  artistic 
stamp  in  form  and  decoration.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  these  results  are 
largely  due  to  American  enterprise.  In 
1839  a  lady  came  to  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Daniel  and  David  Haviland,  in  New  York 
city,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  match 
a  porcelain  cup  which  she  showed  them. 
The  cup  was  of  French  manufacture;  it 
was  the  first  that  the  Havilands  had  seen, 
and  the  paste  seemed  so  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  china  and  faience 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 


Entered  accordinj;  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  OflBce  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.   All  rights  reserved. 
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ducing"  similar  goods  into  the  American 
market,  believing  that  the  speculation 
Avould  be  profitable.  Full  of  this  idea, 
Mr.  David  Havilaiid  came  to  France  with 
the  cup,  and  began  to  inquire  where  such 
ware  was  made.  His  researches  led  him 
to  Vierzon,  and  thence  to  Limoges.  His 
desire  was  to  obtain  English  shapes  and 
English  patterns  executed  in  French  porce- 
lain. The  matter  seemed  simple  enough; 
the  only  obstacle  Mr.  Haviland  had  to 
contend  against  was  routine  and  usage. 
When  he  asked  the  Limoges  manufactu- 
rers for  English  shapes,  they  replied, ' '  We 
do  not  make  them;  we  have  not  the 
moulds." 

"Very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Haviland; 
"I  will  give  you  the  moulds;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  moulds.  Then,  hav- 
ing his  articles  in  white,  he  wished  to 
have  them  decorated  in  the  English  style, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  his  buyers. 

"We  cannot  execute  that  kind  of  deco- 
ration," replied  the  manufacturers. 

"Very  good,"  replied  the  indomitable 
American;  "I  will  train  some  decorators 
for  you."  And  he  proceeded  to  hire  pro- 
fessors and  to  teach  a  hundred  api^rentices 
to  paint  natural  flowers  in  the  English 
manner.  The  end  of  it  was  that  French 
routine  and  want  of  enterprise  forced  Mr. 
Haviland  to  establish  gradually  a  com- 
plete porcelain  manufactory,  which  since 
its  foundation  in  1856  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  excellently  organized  of 
all  the  manufactories  in  the  Limousin  dis- 
trict. At  present  the  Haviland  works  at 
Limoges  have  nine  kilns,  cubing  each 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty metres;  they  employ,  when  in  full  ac- 
tivity, 1200  hands,  and  manufacture  6000 
plates  a  day,  to  mention  only  one  typical 
article.*  Furthermore,  the  Havilands 
have  revolutionized  the  porcelain  indus- 
try by  taking  prompt  advantage  of  all  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  by  perfect- 
ing the  baking  kilns,  by  the  introduction 
of  lithography  and  engraving  in  decora- 
tion, and  generally  by  substitutiug  in  the 
making  of  current-articles  mechanical  pro- 
cesses for  hand  labor — a  fact  which  has 
enabled  them  to  diminish  the  difference  in  , 

*  Ilaviliuid  and  Company  produce  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  porcelain  now  made  at 
Limoges.  In  1886  there  were  in  the  town  and  dis- 
trict 85  porcelain  manufactories,  possessing  86 
kilns,  and  giving  employment  to  some  5000  per- 
sons; 62  decorating  establishments,  employing  2000 
hands  ;  and  80  mills  for  grinding  and  i)reparing  the 
clay. 


price  between  porcelain  and  fine  faience 
so  that  now  eighty  porcelain  plates  cost 
no  more  than  one  hundred  faience  plates. 

The  principal  stages  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  over 
the  ground  again.  The  general  reader 
may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
outlines  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  in 
these  pages  that  specialists  will  seek  de- 
tails and  recipes  which  come  within  the 
province  of  special  works.*  For  some 
time  past  the  preparation  of  the  clay  for 
pottery  has  been  executed  by  machinery; 
the  grinding,  mixing,  kneading,  filtering, 
and  desiccation  of  the  paste  are  executed 
by  a  series  of  apparatus  which  requires 
very  little  attention,  and  therefore  renders 
the  production  of  the  raw  material  of  por- 
celain very  cheap.  The  problem  that  has 
been  presented  to  manufacturers  of  late 
has  been  the  extension  of  steam-power  to 
the  fashioning  of  this  raw  material.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  contend  against  the 
cheap  labor  of  Germany  and  against  the 
makers  of  fine  faience,  the  French  manu- 
facturers felt  that  mechanical  p^duction 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Their  aim  was 
to  be  able  to  produce  porcelain  economi- 
cally, rapidly,  and  by  means  which  could 
be  readily  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
replace  by  a  mechanical  operation  the 
skilful  fingers  of  the  potter,  his  constant 
intelligent  attention,  and  his  sure  and 
prompt  eye.  However,  modern  engineers 
are  loath  to  admit  anything  to  be  impos- 
sible, and,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Haviland,  M.  Faure,  of  Limoges, 
has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
experiments  which  have  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  machines  for  fashioning 
porcelain  clay  so  simple  and  so  ingen- 
ious that  we  may  safely  say  that  hence- 
forward the  x)rimitive  potter's  wheel  may 
be  relegated  to  the  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties. 

Vases,  bowls,  all  open  hollow  vessels, 
cups,  saucers,  plates,  and  dishes  are  now 
made  by  machines.  To  describe  these 
machines  thoroughly  would  need  many 
diagrams  and  an  abundant  use  of  tech- 
nical terms.    I  will  confine  myself  to  a 

*  I  refer  those  interested  in  tlic  technology  and 
scientific  and  practical  details  of  the  modern  French 
manufacture  to  M.  Dubreuil's  volume  on  porcelain, 
forming  the  fifth  volume  of  Fremy's  Encyclopedie 
Chimique.    Paris.    Dunod.  1885. 
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brief  indication  of  the  mechanical  oper-  clay  on  the  head  or  mandrel  of  a  vertical 

ations  by  which  plates  are  made  on  the  lathe,  on  which  a  cam  descends  gradual- 

Faure  vertical  moulding  lathes.    The  pre-  ly,  while  the  head  revolves  until  the  ball 

pared  clay  is  handed  to  the  workman  in  is  flattened  into  a  circular  croute  or  cake 


RUE  DES  PETITS  CARMES. 


balls  proportionate  to  the  mass  of  the  of  the  necessary  thickness,  at  which  point 
piece  to  be  made.  The  operator  has  be-  the  cam  ascends  automatically,  and  re- 
fore  him  three  machines  forming  the  se-  mains  stationary  until  the  operator  sets 
ries.     First  of  all  he  places  the  ball  of  it  to  work  on  a  new  ball  of  clay.  This 
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FILTER  PRESS  FOR  PORCELAIN  CLAY. 


croute  is  transferred  to  the  second  ma- 
chine, and  centred  on  a  disk,  wliich  de- 
scends and  deposits  it  on  a  mould  of  the 
form  of  the  inside  of  the  plate,  fixed  on  a 
rev^olving  head,  the  axis  of  the  centring- 
disk  and  the  axis  of  the  mould  and  lathe 
head  being*  identical.  With  a  sponge  the 
operator  presses  the  croute  over  the  mould, 
g-uiding'  the  sponge  from  the  centre  tow- 
ard the  edges.  The  surplus  clay  having" 
been  removed,  the  mould,  with  the  adher- 
ing croute^  is  transferred  to  a  third  latlie 
head,  over  w^hich  is  fixed  a  calibre,  or  cut- 
ting tool  of  special  shape.  This  calibre 
descends  into  contact  with  the  revolving 
croute,  and  in  a  few  turns  forms  the  un- 
der side  of  the  plate,  the  rim,  and  the  head- 
ings, if  there  are  any,  of  the  thickness  de- 
sired. The  thinning  and  fettling  of  the 
edge  of  the  rim  are  done  on  a  fourth  lathe, 
which  has  no  special  interest.  The  three 
operations  of  making  the  croute,  centring, 
and  calibrage  are  performed  by  one  work-* 
man,  the  movement  of  the  machines  be- 
ing automatic,  and  in  a  working-day  of 
ten  hours  one  man  can  mould  six  hun- 
dred plates,  all  perfectly  regular,  identi- 
cal in  form  and  size,  and  cheaper  and 
better  than  the  old-fasliioned  hand-made 
pieces.    The  suppression  of  water  in  the 


fashioning  assures  less  shrinkage,  and 
consequently  less  wear  of  the  moulds,  and 
a  great  economy  for  the  manufacturer. 
In  the  baking  of  machine-made  plates  the 
results  are  excellent,  and  the  waste  and 
inferior  pieces  almost  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. 

M.  Faure  has  also  invented  a  machine 
for  making  regular  and  irregular  oval 
dishes,  that  is  to  say,  dishes  of  which  the 
rim  has  or  has  not  the  same  inclination 
and  an  identical  profile  all  round.  The 
croute  \^  produced,  centred,  and  deposited 
on  the  mould  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
making  of  round  plates,  and  the  oval 
form  is  then  determined  by  an  eccentric 
movement  of  the  table  on  which  the 
mould  is  placed,  the  movements  of  trans- 
lation and  of  rotation  combining  into  a 
closed  elliptical  curve.  In  making  regu- 
lar oval  dishes  the  calibre  or  fashioning 
tool  descends  regularly  upon  the  clay 
croute.  In  the  machine  for  making  ir- 
regular oval  rims,  the  croute,  centred  on 
the  disk,  whose  axis  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  axis  of  the  mould,  is  let  down 
vertically  on  to  the  mould,^and  fashioned 
with  the  sponge.  The  calibres,  in  two 
parts,  are  then  brought  into  position,  and 
while  one  calibre,  moving  independently 
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and  evenly,  fashions  the  bottom  of  the  characteristic  Limousin  head-dress,  the 
dish,  the  other  calibre  is  articulated  with  barbichet,  are  burnishing-  gilt  ornaments 
and  follows  the  movements  of  the  ellipti-  on  finished  pieces,  and  gossiping  in  the 
cal  table  on  which  the  mould  rests,  and  strange  dialect  of  the  country.  The  bur- 
of  which  the  profile  corresponds  with  the  nishers  are,  of  all  the  porcelain  workers, 
inclinations  and  undulations  of  the  rim  those  who  have  remained  most  recalci- 
of  the  dish.  trant  to  progress;  they  work,  dress,  and 

For  the  reason  already  stated  we  shall  talk  just  as  they  did  a  century  ago.  Yet 
not  need  to  visit  in  detail  the  various  de-  another  characteristic  scene  of  the  Li- 
partments  of  the  Haviland 
manufactory,  or  to  describe 
the  delicate  operations  of 
moulding,  casting  egg-shell 
cups,  printing,  lithograph- 
ing, gilding,  firing  in  the  big 
kilns,  firing  in  the  muffle 
furnaces.  Our  illustrations 
will  give  an  idea  of  a  few 
of  the  characteristic  scenes. 
Here  is  the  huge  filter  press, 
with  ils  forest  of  serpentine 
pipes,  through  w^hich  the 
liquid  paste,  or  barbotine, 
is  forced  by  steam -pumps 
into  narrow  compartments 
braced  together  by  screws. 
In  these  compartments  it 
is  filtered  through  calico 
cloths,  and  the  water  pressed 
out.  When  the  filtering  is 
finished  the  press  is  un- 
screwed, and  the  clay  is 
taken  out  in  oblong  cakes, 
which  have  to  be  still  fur- 
ther compacted  and  knead- 
ed before  they  pass  into  the 
potter's  hands.  Here  w^e  see 
a  moulder  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting up  the  layer  of  paste, 
with  which  he  will  make 
a  very  complicate  piece — a 
basket  from  which  an  an- 
gry duck  protrudes  his  head, 
and  frightens  away  a  too 
venturesome  little  boy.  To 
make  this  piece  the  mould- 
er must  be  somewhat  of  a 
sculptor  too,  in  order  to  fit 
together  the  many  frag- 
ments of  which  the  object 
is  made.  On  the  table  and 
on  the  shelves  stand  the 
model  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  mould,  which 
keys  together  into  a  heavy 
and  curiously  shaped  mass 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  Here, 
in  a  sunny  atelier,  women, 

old  and  young,  wearing  the  gold-burnishing.— haviland  manufactory. 
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moges  porcelain  industry  and  of  the  Li- 
mousin country  in  general  is  the  team 
of  oxen.  Harnessed  simply  by  a  band 
across  the  forehead,  these  patient  animals 
draw  enormous  loads  of  kaolin,  and  in 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  are  almost  the  only 
beasts  of  draught  used  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

The  source  of  the  artistic  success  of 
the  Havi lands  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  porcelain,  and  in  the  ra- 
tional study  of  decoration.  Instead  of 
remaining,  as  most  of  the  French  makers 
so  long  remained,  in  the  routine  conse- 
crated.  by  the  high  example  of  Sevres,  the 
Havilands  went  back  to  the  fountain-head 
of  ceramic  art,  and  studied  the  j)roducts 
of  China,  Japan,  and  Persia,  where  they 
found  a  treasure  of  typical  forms  and  a 
theory  of  perfect  decoration.  Further- 
more, they  conceived  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  beauty  of  porcelain  that  they  ven- 
tured to  call  in  the  aid  of  artists  to  deco- 
rate their  products,  and  men  like  Bracque- 
mond,  Delaplanche,  Dammouse,  Aube, 
and  Dalon  were  invited  to  exercise  their 
fancy  in  all  the  materials  which  the  ce- 
ramist has  at  his  disposal.  The  idea  seems 
simple  and  obvious  enougli,  and  yet  we 
have  only  to  reflect  a  moment  to  see  that 
it  is  by  no  means  commonplace.  Let  us 
visit  together  a  ceramic  museum.  The 
Musee  Adrien  Dubouche  at  Limoges  is 
the  most  complete  perhaps  in  the  world 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  historical  mu- 
seum of  pottery.  The  seven  thousand 
pieces  which  it  contains  will  enable  us  to 
form  an  idea  of,  the  history  of  pottery 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day.  We  will  take  European  pottery 
first  of  all,  and  consider  it  from  two  points 
of  view,  material  and  decorative.  All 
these  objects  that  we  see  are  clays  baked 
at  a  more  or  less  intense  heat,  and  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  a  surface  glaze, 
enamel  or  couverte.  In  some  the  paste 
has  remained  porous  after  the  baking;  in 
others  the  paste  has  become  compact  and 
impervious  to  liquids,  and  even  to  the 
scratch  of  a  steel  point.  Terra-cotta,  fa- 
ience, majolica,  gres,  hard  porcelain,  soft, 
porcelain,  artificial  porcelain — the  names 
and  classes  are  manifold  and  the  compo- 
nent matters  various;  but  the  phenome- 
non of  which  we  see  the  results  in  these 
ceramic  products  is  throughout  the  same, 
namely,  vitrification.  The  ceramic  art  is 
an  art  of  vitrification.    All  clays  and 


marls  acquire  by  firing  a  degree  of  vitri- 
fication proportionate  to  the  heat  which 
is  applied  to  them,  and  this  application 
of  heat  depends  upon  the  materials  which 
are  used  and  upon  the  product  which  it 
is  wished  to  obtain.  The  more  complete 
the  vitrification,  the  more  precious  is  the 
aspect  of  the  object.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  glass,  a  piece  of  rock-crystal,  and 
a  diamond ;  place  them  side  by  side,  and 
compare  the  three  objects  and  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  produce  on  the  eye. 
The  diamond  will  evidently  give  the  great- 
est pleasure.  Why  ?  Because  it  reflects 
more  luminous  rays  than  rock-crystal  or 
glass,  and  the  eye  being  organized  to  en- 
joy light,  receives  from  the  diamond  a 
greater  sensation  of  pleasure.  But  why 
does  the  diamond  reflect  more  luminous 
rays  than  the  other  two  objects  ?  Because 
the  diamond  is  more  compact,  more  dense, 
more  homogeneous,  and  it  is  more  homo- 
geneous because  it  has  been  transmuted  at 
a  higher  temperature.  Now  if  we  sub- 
stitute for  these  translucid  objects  ceramic 
objects,  we  shall  find  that  the  sensation  of 
pleasure  conveyed  by  them  to  the  eye  va- 
ries according  as  the  vitrification  of  the 
piece  is  more  or  less  complete ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  higher  the  temperature  at 
which  the  piece  has  been  transmuted,  the 
more  analogous  will  its  aspect  be  to  that 
of  a  precious  stone.  We  may  base  our 
material  classification  of  ceramics  on  this 
scientific  fact,  and  assign  them  a  grade  ac- 
cordingly, and  this  classification  we  shall 
find  justified  by  the  instinctive  and  tradi- 
tional preferences  of  connoisseurs,  who 
can  imagine  nothing  finer  than  that  old 
Chinese  translucid  porcelain  which  may 
be  compared  to  jade;  than  that  blue  por- 
celain which  a  Chinese  poet  has  described 
as  "  blue  like  the  sky,  thin  as  paper, 
brilliant  as  a  mirror";  or  than  that  white 
porcelain  of  which,  another  Chinese  poet 
celebrates  the  "plaintive  sonority,"  and 
the  "whiteness  surpassing  the  whiteness 
'of  snow." 

It  is  to  this  Chinese  porcela,in  that  all 
the  Eastern  and  European  ceramic  arts 
are  due.  Invented  apparently  in  the  sec- 
ond century  before  our  era,  Chinese  porce- 
lain found  its  way  westward  through  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  merchants,  whose  com- 
patriots tried  to  imitate  it,  and  so  discov- 
ered the  stanniferous  faience  of  the  East. 
Chinese  ])orcelain  appears  to  have  pene- 
trated to  Europe  certainly  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  and  Marco  Polo,  the  first 
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European  who  visited  China,  wliere  he 
lived  twenty-six  years,  published  in  his 
book  at  the  end  of  the  tliirteenth  century 
a  note  on  the  nature  and  even  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
"The  Chinese,"  he  says,  "extract,  as  it 
were,  from  a  sort  of  mine  a  peculiar 
kind  of  clay,  which  they  collect  in  heaps 
and  leave  exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind 
during"  thirty  or  forty  years  without  stir- 
ring it.  By  this  long  keeping  the  clay 
becomes  refined  and  fit  to  be  fashioned 
into  all  kinds  of  vessels.  Afterward  it  is 
painted  with  divers  colors  and  baked  in  a 
furnace.  Thus  those  who  collect  the 
clay  bequeath  it  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren."  By  some  accident  Mar- 
co Polo's  relatively  exact  statement  as  to 
the  nature  of  porcelain  fell  into  oblivion, 
and  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
kaolin  and  feldspath — its  two  constituent 
natural  elements — were  discovered,  the 
wildest  theories  were  current  as  to  its 
composition.  Giving  credit  to  these 
strange  recipes,  those  who  tried  to  make 
porcelain  in  Europe  were  led  to  employ 
elements  absolutely  foreign  to  translucid 
pottery,  and  so  discovered  majolica,  Ital- 
ian and  French  faience,  gres,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pate  tendre,  of  which  the 
Sevres  pate  tendre  is  an  absolutely 
unique  and  exquisite  matter,  suggesting 
not  so  much  a  precious  stone  as  soft  sat- 
in, or  something  rare,  delicate,  and  femi- 
nine. This  French  pate  tendre,  or  arti- 
ficial porcelain,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  composed  of  alkaline  "  frittes"  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  covered  w^ith  a  lead  glaze 
analogous  in  nature  to  flint-glass;  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  true  porcelain 
but  its  whiteness  and  translucidness,* 
It  has,  however,  the  merit  of  communi- 
cating to  the  colors  applied  on  its  surface 
an  incomparably  fine  and  velvety  appear- 
ance, for  the  paste  imbibes  the  colors, 
which  thus  become  incorporated  with  it, 
and  produce  the  illusion,  both  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  touch,  of  a  homogeneous  mat- 
ter. Certainly  the  blues  and  roses  of  old 
Sevres  pdfe  tendre  are  delightful  beyond 
expression. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Italian 
and  French  and  other  European  faiences  ? 

*  English  current  porcelain  is  not  a  true  porce- 
lain. It  contains,  it  is  true,  kaolin  and  feldspath, 
but  also  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  substances. 
Above  all,  it  has  not  a  feidspathic  couverte.  but  a 
plunibiferous  glaze  somewhat  harder  than  the  glaze 
of  the  old  French  pate  tendre. 


Merely  from  the  material  point  of  view 
the  paste  is  coarse  and  imperfectly  con- 
glomerated. The  decoration  is  painted 
on  the  biscuit  under  the  glaze,  and  baked 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  so  they  have 
a  certain  appearance  of  homogeneous- 
ness,  but  only  an  appearance,  for  in  the 
old  faience,  just  as  in  the  modern  fine 
faience  with  a  plumbiferous  glaze,  the 
body  of  the  paste  and  the  glaze  do  not 
become  intimately  incorporated  so  as  to 
form  one  whole ;  they  simply  adhere  more 
or  less  solidly  together;  in  short,  they 
are  incompletely  vitrified.  Now  com- 
pare with  any  faience  or  pseudo-porce- 
lain, ancient  or  modern,  a  piece  of  real 
porcelain,  either  of  the  Oriental  or  of  the 
European  family.  The  paste  of  both  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  namely, 
kaolin  and  petuntse — that  is  to  say,  de- 
composed and  undecomposed  feldspath — ■ 
together  with  accidental  quantities  of 
silica,  alumine,  potash,  lime,  etc.,  with 
which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  say  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  Chinese  kaolins  and  feld- 
spaths  is  not  identically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  same  materials  found  in  Europe. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Chinese  paste 
is  more  fusible  than  the  European  paste, 
and  the  Chinese  glaze  is  also  more  fusible 
than  the  European  glaze.  Chinese  porce- 
lain is  therefore  relatively  a  tender  porce- 
lain, and  its  fabrication  is  easier  than  that 
of  the  harder  European  porcelain,  which, 
contrary  to  an  accepted  prejudice,  is  su- 
perior to  the  Oriental  product.  The  finest 
hard  Limoges  or  Sevres  porcelain  is  abso- 
lutely the  ideal  of  ceramic  production,  as 
far  as  material  superiority  is  concerned. 
But  enough  of  comparisons:  let  us  see 
what  is  the  aim  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
European  porcelain-makers.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  constituent  elements  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  ground  separate,  and 
having  little  or  no  cohesion  or  plasticity. 
Then  begins  a  long  process  of  washing, 
grinding,  mixing,  filtering,  plunging, 
sieving,  rolling,  pressing,  and  compact- 
ing, the  whole  object  of  which  is  to  im- 
part to  the  elements  plasticity,  absolute 
homogeneity,  and  perfect  cohesion.  The 
last  stage  of  the  transformation  is  the 
firing,  which  deprives  the  clay  of  all 
moisture,  coagulates  the  constituent  mole- 
cules, deprives  them  forever  of  all  plas- 
ticity, and  transmutes  the  paste  into  a 
hard,  white,  translucid  matter,  smooth, 
brilliant,  homogeneous,  and  so  perfectly 
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vitrified  that  a  section  of  the  piece  seen 
under  a  microscope  shows  the  absolute 
incorporation  of  the  glaze  with  the  body, 
which,  as  they  have  the  same  chemical 
nature  and  melt  at  the  same  temperature, 
become  a  perfectly  homogeneous  vitrified 
mass.  Nature,  by  decomposing  the  feld- 
spathic  rock  into  kaolin,  has  enabled  the 
potter  to  manipulate  a  hard  stone  as  eas- 
ily as  the  commonest  clay.  The  heat  of 
the  porcelain  kilns,  which  may  be  com- 
pared in  intensity  to  the  heat  of  a  volca- 
no, restores  its  rocky  quality  to  the  kao- 
lin, and  thus  the  cup  or  platter  of  the  best 
French  porcelain  is  identical  in  material 
to  a  cup  or  platter  wrought  out  of  solid 
feldspath  rock,  as  the  Chinese  would  work 
jade  or  rock-crystal. 

This  analysis  of  the  nature  of  porce- 
lain and  of  the  theory  of  the  j)rocesses  by 
which  its  elements  are  transmuted  will 
aid  the  reader  to  understand  why  we 
chose  the  diamond  as  our  standard  of 
perfect  vitrification.  The  processes  by 
which  nature  i^roduces  the  diamond  are 
imitated  by  man  in  the  jDroduction  of  por- 
celain. The  pure  white  porcelain  is  itself 
so  beautiful  that  the  connoisseur  asks  for 
no  ornamentation,  or  admits  only  those 
colorations  where  red  and  blue  alternate, 
each  shade  passing  imperceptibly  into  the 
other — porcelaine  hasardeuse,  as  the 
old  connoisseurs  used  to  call  it,  those 
flambe  vases  to  which  modern  science  has 
restored  the  Chinese  name  of  yao-pien — 
transmutations  of  porcelain  into  the  sem- 
blance of  jade,  jasper,  porphyry,  or  agate. 
One  must  indeed  be  dull  of  eye  not  to  ad 
mire  these  jeux  de  la  flamme  et  du  ha- 
sard,  as  a  delicate  critic,  M.  Philippe  Bur- 
ty,  has  termed  the  deep  and  mysterious 
streams  of  ruby  red  which  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  by  some  magical  power  into 
the  form  of  a  vase.  What  is  there  more 
caressing  to  the  eye  than  those  paler  reds 
which  the  flames  have  burnt  to  the  color 
of  mulberry  juice,  or  those  clouds  of  tin 
gray  that  sweep  across  a  vase  like  a  spring 
shower,  or  fall  in  isolated  splashes  like  the 
last  drops  of  a  suihmer  storm  ?  The  com- 
parison of  these  flambe  vases  with  onyx 
or  precious  stones  is  all  to  the  advantage 
of  the  brilliant  porcelain,  prepared  and 
modelled  by  the  hand  of  man,  passed  into 
the  blind  and  blinding  furnace,  and  taken 
out  gorgeous  in  depth  and  richness  of 
tone,  luminous  and  profound,  an  intense 
and  rapid  delight  for  the  eye.  T^he  Ori- 
entals attach  great  price  to  fine  specimens 


of  yao-pien  ^  we  Occidentals  have  follow- 
ed their  example,  and  our  great  ceramic 
artists  have  endeavored  to  produce  in 
their  furnaces  similar  works.  In  1884 
the  manufactory  of  Sevres  exhibited  some 
flambe  vases  made  of  the  new  semi-hard 
paste,  or  porcelaine  nouvelle,  invented  by 
M.  Lauth,  which  w^ould  have  been  as 
beautiful  as  Chinese  flambes  had  the  por- 
celain been  as  hard  and  as  completely  vit- 
rified. The  same  criticism  holds  good  of 
M.  Theodore  Deck's  flambes^  in  w^liich  the 
colored  glaze  is  but  imperfectly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  body.  The  only  really 
hard  European  porcelain  flambes  are  a 
few  pieces  made  by  the  Havilands,  who, 
after  many  years  of  experiments,  seem  to 
be  now  masters  of  the  theory  of  flambe 
porcelain,  and  as  much  masters  of  the 
X^ractice  as  the  hazard  ^of  the  flames  will 
permit. 

Perfectly  vitrified  paste  of  the  finest 
quality,  or  a  coloration  of  this  paste  in 
one  or  two  tones,  varied  only  by  the  ca- 
price of  the  flames  whipped  into  furious 
or  caressing  tongues  by  the  blasts  of  oxy- 
gen let  into  the  furnace  during  the  burn- 
ing— such  are  the  ideal  productions  of  the 
ceramic  art  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
most  refined  connoisseurs.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  admit  is  rather  an  esoteric 
point  of  view,  and  outside  of  this  pure 
paradise  of  porcelain  there  is  much  that 
is  delightful,  and  indeed  the  whole  cur- 
rent production  of  the  art.  His  eye  and 
his  reason  confirm  the  connoisseur  in  his 
apparently  narrow  admiration  of  pure 
form  and  pure  color  in  porcelain  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  w^ll  remain  accessible  to 
the  lesser  but  incontestable  charm  of  dec- 
orated porcelain  executed  with  due  regard 
to  appropriateness  of  means  and  of  design. 
Not  only  have  the  Orientals  achieved  per- 
fection in  the  matter  of  porcelain,  but 
they  have  also  exhausted  the  resources 
of  beautiful  form,  and  shown  by  example 
;what  decorated  porcelain  should  be,  and 
what  are  the  most  appropriate  means  to 
be  used.  We  have  only  to  compare  a 
collection  of  Oriental  decorated  porcelain 
with  a  collection  of  European  work  in  or- 
der to  see  at  once  that,  until  within  a  very 
few  years,  the  decoration  of  ceramics  has 
been  practised  rather  unintelligently  in 
Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
productions  of  certain  periods  of  Sevres 
and  Saxe. 

The  decorations  of  the  old  Italian  fa 
lences,  it  may  be  suggested,  are  very  mag- 
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nificent.  Are  they  really  so  fine  as  fash- 
ion represents  them  to  be  ?  Let  us  say 
nothmg  of  the  forms,  or  of  the  coarse  ma- 
terial, or  of  the  rudimentary  drawing  of 
the  figures,  but  let  us  ask  seriously  if  the 
pictured  plates  and  vases  of  Gubbio  and 
Urbino  are  models  of  appropriate  ceramic 
decoration.  Is  a  hollow  bowl  or  a  soup 
plate  appropriately  decorated  by  compli- 
cated battle  scenes  in  which  the  legs  of  the 
warriors  are  broken  by  the  bulging  rims  ? 
Is  the  surface  of  a  plate  a  fitting  place  in 
which  to  depict  mythologic  scenes  ?  Shall 


we  not  rather  regard  these  storied  Italian 
faiences  as  merely  quaint  and  curious,  just 
as  the  Palissy  dishes  are  curious  ?  I  con- 
fess frankly  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  Xantho 
da  Rovigo  or  a  Maestro  Giorgio  which 
gave  my  eyes  such  rapid  and  profound 
pleasure  as  a  simple  Persian  plate  or  a 
Chinese  vase  covered  with  a  gay  bloom  of 
peonies  or  chrysanthemums.  This  may 
seem  to  be  dreadful  heresy,  but  let  the 
reader  only  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
free  his  mind  from  the  subtle  influence  of 
tradition  and  fashion.    Let  him  forget 
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the  fabulous  prices  that  are  paid  by  rival 
collectors  for  Ferrara  plates;  let  liim  for- 
get that  the  celebrated  X.  has  written  a 
learned  treatise  on  faiences  with  metallic 
lustre,  and  that  the  erudite  Z.  has  pub- 
lished volumes  about  Oiron  ware ;  and 
finally  let  him  beware  of  the  fetichism 
which  is  inspired  by  the  sight  of  rows  of 
rare  specimens  marslialled  on  the  shelves 
of  museums,  side  by  side,  like  so  many 
mineralogical  samples.  It  is  precisely  this 
unreasoning  admiration  of  all  that  is  old, 
and  which  was  rare  until  the  counter- 
feiters came  to  the  crazy  collectors'  rescue 
— it  is  precisely  this  blind  love  of  mere  old- 
ness  which  is  closing  people's  eyes  to  the 
many  excellent  productions  of  modern  art, 
and  discouraging  all  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  in  an  artistic  direction. 
We  ought  deliberately  to  separate  the  ele- 
ments of  quaintness,  rarity,  and  historical 
interest  from  the  elements  constituting  the 
intrinsic  artistic  excellence  of  objects,  that 
is  to  say,  the  matter,  the  form,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  decoration,  the  color,  and 
the  general  aspect.  If  we  examine  in  this 
spirit  not  only  Italian  faiences,  but  also 
the  faiences  of  the  old  French  manufac- 
tures of  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Nevers,  Stras- 
bourg, Saintonge,  Moustiers,  and  Bordeaux, 
we  shall  find  that  their  interest  is  not  so 
much  artistic  as  historical  and  curious. 
Old  French  faience  is  the  unpretentious 
product  of  a  clever  industry  with  which 
no  men  of  superior  talent  ever  deigned 
to  concern  themselves;  the  material  is 
coarse,  the  forms  are  poor,  but  often  the 
decoration  is  in  good  taste.  In  the  history 
of  the  decoration  of  French  porcelain  the 
same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed;  it 
was  a  charming  industry  when  it  worked 
for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Madame  Du- 
barry,  or  Marie  Antoinette,  but  beside  the 
exquisite  and  delicate  trifles  of  eighteenth 
century  Sevres,  how  often  has  the  im- 
maculate whiteness  of  porcelain  been 
marred  by  petty  symmetrical  designs,  ob- 
scured by  dull  landscapes,  genre  pictures, 
or  portraits  of  eminent  persons  framed  in 
royal  blue  rims  ?  *Go  through  the  museum 
of  Limoges  or  of  Sevres  and  remark  how 
unintelligent  the  production  of  European' 
ceramics  has  been  within  the  past  two 
hundred  years!  how  poor  have  been  the 
forms !  how  imperfect  the  comprehension 
of  what  ornament  ought  to  be,  and  also  of 
the  conditions  of  ceramic  decoration ! 

It  is  only  within  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  that  a  critical  and  scientific 


study  of  Eastern  and  Western  ceramics 
has  enabled  us  to  establish  the  theory  of 
this  subject  of  decoration.  Apart  from  en- 
graving, niello,  reliefs,  and  other  manipu- 
lations of  the  paste  itself,  there  are  some 
six  means  of  coloring  and  decorating  ce- 
ramic products,  namely,  metallic  oxides, 
engobes — that  is  to  say,  natural  colored 
earths  or  artificially  colored  pastes  applied 
with  more  or  less  relief,  as  in  the  vase  por- 
trayed on  the  opi)osite  page,  the  body 
of  the  object  being  of  gres,  and  the  orna- 
mentation in  red  engohe  and  green  and 
white  porcelain  paste — enamels,  vitrifiable 
colors,  metals,  and  metallic  lustres.  Por- 
celain has  the  advantage  of  accepting  all 
these  means  of  decoration,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  fusibility,  are  ap- 
plied by  the  grand  feu  of  the  kiln,  or  by 
the  petit  feu  of  the  muffle. 

The  grand  feu  decoration  is  executed 
on  or  under  the  glaze  by  means  of  the 
most  refractory  oxides  mixed  with  a  flux 
or  without  a  flux.  These  oxides  pene- 
trate into  the  paste  and  form  part  of  it; 
the  color  and  the  body  becor^e  homo- 
geneous ;  the '  whole,  surface  is  equally 
brilliant,  because  it  is  equally  vitrified. 
Thus,  in  judging  the  decoration  of  porce- 
lain, the  principle  of  complete  vitrifac- 
tion  serves  as  a  sure  guide.  In  decora- 
tion applied  by  petit  feu  the  colors  are 
merely  fixed  on  the  glaze,  they  have  not 
penetrated  into  it,  nor  do  they  form  part 
of  it.  Hence  the  glaze  of  the  porcelain 
and  of  the  decoration  are  unequal;  the 
body  and  the  colors  are  unequally  vitri- 
fied; the  piece  is  not  homogeneous.  The 
main  difference  between  the  decoration  of 
Eastern  and  Western  porcelain  is  that  the 
Western  ceramists  paint  w4th  the  pro- 
cesses of  picture  painters,  spreading  the 
pigments  with  a  brush,  and  using  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  as  if  it  were  a 
panel  or  a  piece  of  canvas.  The  Ori- 
entals paint,  as  it  were,  with  translucid 
gouache;  they  lay  on  their  tones  with  a 
vitreous  fluid  mixed  with  coloring  mat- 
ter, or,  in  other  words,  with  enamels  which 
become  identified  with  the  porcelain  or 
faience,  and  form  part  of  it.  These  en- 
amels used  by  the  Orientals  are  silicates, 
boro-silicates,  and  phospho-silicates,  col- 
ored by  oxides  maintained  in  solution  by 
the  flux;  they  are  applied  pver  the  glaze, 
and  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
glaze.  The  nouvelle  porcelaine  of  Sevres 
is  decorated  in  this  manner.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  new  porcelain  is  softer 
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than  the  real  hard  porcelain,  that  is  to 
say,  its  paste  and  glaze  have  heen  com- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fusible  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  paste  and 
glaze  of  real  hard  porcelain — a  fact  which 
extends  the  palette  of  colors,  for  few  me- 
tallic oxides  resist  the  temperature  of 
grand  feu.  The  problem  was  to  make  a 
porcelain  whose  enamel  would  melt  be- 
low the  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
certain  metallic  oxides  volatilize.  The 
solution  of  Sevres  is  admirable,  but  nev- 
ertheless the  new  porcelain,  from  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view,  is  less  beautiful  than 
the  old  hard  porcelain;  one  has  only  to 
put  a  piece  of  old  grand  feu  porcelain  in 
the  midst  of  a  collection  of  objects  of  the 
new  porcelain  to  see  how  much  more 
brilliant  and  delightful  it  is,  even  al- 
though its  decoration  may  be  less  varied 
and  rich.  The  new  porcelain,  simply  by 
being  less  pure  and  less  completely  vitri- 
fied than  the  old  porcelain,  has  lost  in 
quality  and  preciousness  all  that  it  has 
gained  in  decorative  capacity.  To  the 
end,  then,  our  principle  of  complete  vitri- 
fication will  confirm  our  instinctive  pre- 
ferences. The  less  complete  the  vitrifica- 
tion of  the  decoration,  the  more  will  the 
porcelain  object  lose  its  ceramic  aspect; 
and  when,  like  certain  Sevres  plates  and 
vases,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
opaque  muffle  colors,  the  ceramic  aspect 
is  lost  entirely,  and  the  plate  or  vase 
would  look  just  as  well  if  it  were  made  of 
tin  or  wood  instead  of  porcelain. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Limoges 
during  the  very  important  exhibition  of  an- 
cient and  modern  industrial  art  held  there 
in  the  town-hall  in  1886,  which  gave  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  both 
the  modern  ceramic  arts  of  Limoges  and 
the  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  of  the  enam- 
eller  for  which  the  town  was  so  famous  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  during  the  Renaissance, 
and  even  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Saint  Eloi  of  Limoges 
became  the  most  famous  goldsmith  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  after  his  death  the 
patron  saint  of  the  craft.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  this  saint  that  King  Dagobert 
founded  the  monastery  of  Solignac,  near 
Limoges,  which  became  a  great  manu- 
factory of  goldsmith's  work,  as  also  was 
certainly  the  case  with  the  immense  mon- 
astery of  Grandmont,  whose  gold  and 
silver  treasures  were  dispersed  over  the 
whole  Limousin  country  at  the  time  of 
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the  Revolution.  These  mediaeval  artists, 
while  producing  some  table  objects,  de- 
voted themselves  mainly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  liturgic  work  —  reliquaries, 
shrines,  coffers  —  adorned  with  filigree- 
work,  precious  stones,  and  enamels,  and 
destined  to  contain  the  relics  which  the 
pilgrims  and  crusaders  brought  back  in 
quantities  from  the  Holy  Land.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view  this  mediaeval 
work  is  curious  and  interesting  rather 
than  beautiful.  The  workmen,  generally 
monks,  w^ere  influenced  by  Oriental  taste, 
and  by  the  asceticism  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Their  figures  have  rough  and 
emaciated  physiognomies,  expressive  of 
humility  or  menace;  the  gestures  are 
those  of  cursing  or  blessing  or  beatitude; 
the  movements  are  angular,  and  cramped 
by  narrow  vestments.  In  simple  decora- 
tive work  their  genius  is  more  sympa- 
thetic, and  thanks  to  the  palette  of  enam- 
els, they  soften  the  Asiatic  accent  of  the 
object  by  incrusted  ornaments  of  lapis 
and  turquoise  blue,  laurel  green,  and 
brilliant  yellow,  arrayed  with  superior 
comprehension  of  the  conditions  of  deco- 
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with  the  greatest  facility  under 
heat  with  all  or  almost  all  me- 
tallic oxides,  and  then  acquires, 
according  to  the  nature  of  these 
oxides,  various  colorations, 
Avhicli  constitute  an  incompara- 
bly rich  x^alette,  comprising  al- 
most all  the  tones  of  precious 
stones  and  gems.  Enamel  may 
be  applied  to  pottery,  glass,  or 
metals,  and  fixed  by  firing.  The 
metals  available  are  those 
which  are  less  fusible  than  the 
enamel  itself,  namely,  platinum, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  old 
enamellers,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron,  the  latter  being  the 
least  suitable  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  it  oxidates. 
The  processes ^f  enamelling  are 
various.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens are  champleves  or  taille 
dfepargne,  that  is  to  say,  the 
compartments  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  pulverized  enamel  are 
reserved  in  the  plate  pi  metal 

BIRTH  OF  THE  VIRGIN, — ENAMEL  OF  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  W^llich  is  WrOUght  by  tllC  cllisel 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  or  by  acids.    Enamels  de  basse 

taille  are  those  in  which  figures 
ration.  The  finest  piece  of  mediaeval  or  ornaments  are  engraved  in  intaglio  on 
Limoges  goldsmith's  work  in  existence  is  the  metal  before  the  translucid  enamel  is 
considered  to  be  the  shrine  now  belong-  molten  over  the  surface.  When  these 
ing  to  the  church  of  Ambazac,  and  for-  figures  are  engraved  in  relief  the  enam- 
merly  belonging  to  that  famous  and  rich  els  are  called  de  relief.  Translucid  en- 
monastery  of  Grandmont,  which  Kings  amelling  of  this  kind  was  invented  by 
Henry  I.  and  II.  of  England  used  to  hold  John  of  Pisa,  and  was  much  used  in  Italy 
in  particular  affection.  This  shrine,  twen-  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
ty-five inches  high,  twenty-nine  inches  teenth  centuries.  Cloisonne  enamels  are 
broad,  and  ten  inches  deep,  dates  from  those  in  which  the  compartments  are 
the  twelfth  century.  The  form  is  that  of  formed  of  thin  bands  of  metal  bent  into  a 
a  building,  and  it  is  made  of  gilt  brass  re-  design  and  soldered  on  to  the  surface  of 
pousse,  ornamented  with  filigree- work,  the  plate  destined  to  receive  the  enamel, 
cabochons,  engraving,  and  enamelled  me-  The  old  Limoges  goldsmiths  used  chiefiy 
dallions.  This  art  of  enamel,  which  be-  the  cliampleve  process,  which  sufficed  for 
gan  by  being  accessory  to  the  goldsmith's  their  simple  ornaments.  The  famous 
craft,  and  finally  became  emancipated  and  shield  and  helmet  of  Charles  IX.  in  the 
developed  into  an  independent  art,  de-  l^ouvre  Museum  is  decorated  with  cloi- 
serves  more  lengthy  consideration.  It  is  sonne  and  basse  taille  enamels.  But  the 
one  of  the  national  arts  of  France  and  the  true  Limoges  enamel  is  the  so-called  paint- 
glory  of  old  Limoges,  where  it  Avas  prac-  ed  enamels,  invented  in  the  second  half  of 
tised  with  such  perfection  that  it  acquired  the  fifteenth  century. 

the  name  of  the  town  where  it  was  best  '  In  reality  these  early  enamels,  the 
made,  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  finest  that  have  ever  been  produced,  are 
enamel  is  always  spoken  of  as  opus  lemo-  modelled  almost  in  low  relief  rather  than 
vicense  or  opus  Limogice.  painted ;  whereas  the  truly  painted  enam- 
Enamel  is  a  sort  of  glass  fusible  at  a  els  are  the  inferior  products  of  the  artists 
low  temperature,  comj^osed  generally  of  a  of  the  endofthe  sixteenth  and  of  the  seven- 
mixture  of  different  borates  and  silicates,  teenth  centuries.  Let  us  examine  the  en- 
This  mixture  is  colorless,  but  it  combines  amel  representing  the  "  Birth  of  the  Vir- 
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gin,"  which  is  engraved  in  our  illustration, 
and  analyze  the  process  of  its  manufac- 
ture. First  of  all,  the  artist  took  a  fine 
sheet  of  copper,  9  by  8  inches,  less  than  -^^-^-of 
an  inch  thick,  and  beaten  out  at  the  edges  so 
as  to  present  a  slightly  convex  form,  which 
gives  it  strength  to  resist  the  heat,  and  re- 


tectural  outlines  and  the  drawing  of  the 
figures  and  drapery,  accentuating  the 
shadows  with  the  same  tone.  Then  he 
took  his  colored  enamels,  perfectly  pul- 
verized and  purified,  and  with  a  spatula 
modelled  the  dresses,  some  in  emerald 
green,  others  in  red, of  the  color  of  wine 


THE  CRUCIFIXION. — LIMOGES  ENAMEL:  END  OF  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


tain  its  shape  without  curling  or  crink- 
ling. On  the  underside  he  applied  a  coat- 
ing of  colorless  enamel,  called  counter-en- 
amel, and  then  turning  the  plate  over 
delicately,  he  applied  a  similar  coating  to 
the  upper  surface,  and  fired  the  whole, 
the  object  of  counter-enamelling  the  plate 
being  to  secure  equal  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion on  both  sides,  otherwise  the  plate 
might  warp  and  oxidize  in  the  fire.  On 
the  transparent  layer  of  enamel  thus  ob- 
tained he  next  traced  in  brown  the  archi- 


lees,  others  in  blue,  and  fired  the  plate 
again  as  convenience  required.  But  the 
dresses  of  blue,  and  also  the  blue  sky,  he 
underlaid  with  opaque  white  enamel,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  yellow  of  the  copper 
plate  from  appearing  beneath  and  impair- 
ing the  purity  of  the  cerulean  tone. 
Then  he  modelled  the  faces  and  head- 
dresses in  white,  touched  the  cheeks  with 
carmine,  and  finished  the  plate  by  laying 
in  a  golden  sun,  and  relieving  the  dresses^ 
the  dais,  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed  w^ith 
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MEDALLION  OF  THK  VIRGIN.  ENAMEL  BY  LEONARD  I. 

LIMOSIN,  1554:  TEN  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER. 


gold  ornaments  of  thin  paillon,  continu- 
ing the  firing  after  each  application  of 
pulverized  enamel.     This  piece  is  the 
perfection  of  the  enameller's  art ;  it  is  ex- 
quisitely drawn  and  composed;  the  color 
is  brilliant  and  harmonious,  and  the  as- 
pect of  singular  richness.    As  we  have 
seen,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  faces, 
the  blue  draperies,  and  the  sky,  the  enam- 
•el  is  all  translucid,  and  the  brilliant  sheen 
of  the  polished  copper  appears  through 
it.    The  strength  of  effects  obtained  by 
means  of  translucid  masses  carrying  their 
■color  perfectly  incorporated,  and  vary- 
ing in  intensity  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  vitrified  coat,  is  greater  than 
the  effect  of  the  opaque  glaze  of  gri- 
saille and  of  the  Limoges  enamels  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  epoch  of  the  de- 
cadence of  the  art,  which  differ  only  in 
I)oint  of  hardness  from  an  ordinary  oil- 
painting  covered  with  varnish.    In  en- 
amel as  in  porcelain  the  criterion  of  ex- 
cellence is  complete  vitrification,  solidity, 
homogeneity.    The  beauty  of  enamel  con- 
sists in  its  precious  gem-like  aspect.  The 
"Birth  of  the  Virgin,"  which  w^e  have 
just  analyzed,  and  which  is  an  anony- , 
mous  masterpiece  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  represents  the  utmost 
enamel  of  this  kind  can  give.    The  "  Cru- 
cifi^xion,"  figured  in  the  engraving  on 
page  663,  an  enamel  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  executed  by  the  same 
simple  means,  is  equally  rich  in  aspect 
and  vigorous  in  color,  though  more  sum- 


mary and  less  correct  in  drawing. 
The  "Entombment,"  made  by  Peni- 
caud  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  is  also  an  interesting  speci- 
men ;  the  whole  plate  is  modelled  in 
white  opaque  enamel,  over  which  are 
laid  translucid  colors.  The  medallion 
of  the  Virgin  by  Leonard  I.  Limosin, 
1554,  shows  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cadence of  the  art  by  the  introduction 
of  processes  of  drawing,  hard  outlines, 
modelling,  and  shading  by  means  of 
cross  or  parallel  hatchings;  it  is  sim- 
ple miniature  painting  on  a  back- 
ground of  black  enamel. 

M.  Claudius  Popelin  has  practised 
and  perfected  all  the  processes  of  Li- 
moges painted  enamel,  working  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance ;  MM.  Gobert, 
Lepec,  F.  de  Courcyf  and  Alfred  Meyer 
have  also  produced  good  imitations  of 
Limoges  work,  and  miniature  portraits 
worthy  of  Pelitot;  cloisonne  enamels 
in  the  Japanese  style  have  been  produced 
expensively  but  successfully  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  Barbedienne  and  ClA'istophe. 
But  the  real  innovator  and  master  enam- 
eller  of  the  present  day  is  M.  Fernand 
Thesmar,  whose  work  figures  with  equal 
honor  in  the  museum  of  Limoges  and  in 
the  museum  of  Tokio.    M.  Thesmar  has 
the  merit  of  having  completed  the  palette 
of  opaque  enamels  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
execute  in  enamel  any  colors  and  shades 
of  color  which  the  palette  of  the  water- 
color  painter  possesses. 
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!Peri5ot& Cuddy's 


BY  EDMUND  SPENSER. 


A  chaplet  on  lier  head  she  wore 
(Heigho,  the  chaplet !) ; 

Of  sweet  violets  therein  was  store- 
She's  sweeter  than  the  violet. 

My  sheep  did  leave  their  wonted  food 
(Heigho,  silly  sheep!), 

And  gazed  on  her  as  they  were  wood- 
Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keep. 

As  the  bonny  lass  passed  by 

(Heiglio,  bonny  lass!) 
She  roll'd  at  me  with  glancing  eye 

As  cl  ear  as  the  crystal  glass. 
All  as  the  sunny  beam  so  bright 

(Heigho,  the  sunbeam !) 
Glanceth    from    Phoebus'    face  forth- 
right, 

So  love  into  my  heart  did  stream. 


|T  fell  upon  a  holy-eve 
(Heigho,  holy-day!), 
When  holy  fathers  wont  to 
shrive 

(Now  'ginneth  this  roundelay), 
Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  high 

(Heigho,  the  high  hill!), 
The  while  my  flock  did  feed  thereby. 

The  Avhile  the  shepherd's  self  did  spill, 

I  saw  the  bouncing  Bellibone 

(Heigho,  bonny-bell!) 
Tripping  over  the  dale  alone — 

She  can  trip  it  very  well — 
Well  decked  in  a  frock  of  gray 

(Heigho,  gray  is  great!) 
And  in  a  kirtle  of  green  say — 

The  green  is  for  maidens  meet. 
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Or  as  the  thunder  cleaves  the  clouds 

(Heigho,  the  thunder!) 
Wherein  the  lightsome  leaven  shrouds, 

So  cleaves  my  soul  asunder. 
Or  as  dame  Cynthia's  silver  ray 

(Heigho,  the  moonlight!) 
Upon  the  glistening  wave  doth  play — 

Such  play  is  a  piteous  plight — 

The  glance  into  my  heart  did  glide 

(Heigho,  the  glide!). 
Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gride. 

Such  wounds  some  waxen  wide. 
Hasting  to  wrench  the  arrow  out 

(Heigho,  Perigot!), 
I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root — 

It  was  a  desperate  shot. 

There  it  rankleth  aye  more  and  more 

(Heigho,  the  arrow!). 
Nor  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore — 

Love  is  a  cureless  sorrow. 


And  though  my  bale  with  death  I  bought 

(Heigho.  heavy  cheer!). 
Yet  should  this  lass  not  from  my  thought, 

So  you  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 

But  whether  in  painful  love  I  pine 

(Heigho,  pinching  pain!). 
Or  thrive  in  wealth,  she  shall  be  mine. 

But  if  thou  can  her  obtain, 
And  if  for  graceless  grief  I  die 

(Heigho,  graceless  grief!). 
Witness,  she  slew  me  with  her  eye, 

Let  thy  folly  be  the  preef. 

And  you  that  saw  it,  simple  sheep 

(Heigho,  the  fair  flock!). 
For  prief  thereof  my  deatli  shall  weep 

And  moan  with  many  a  mock. 
So  learned  I  love  on  a  holy-eve 

(Heigho,  holy-day!) 
That  ever  since  my  heart  did  grieve. 

Now  endeth  our  roundelay. 
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ARLY  one  moniing,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising, 
I  heard  a  maid  sing  in  the  valley  below: 
"Oh,  don't  deceive  me!    Oh,  never  leave  me! 
How  could  you  use  a  poor  maiden  so  ? 


"Oh,  gay  is  the  garland  and  fresh  are  the  roses 
I've  culled  from  the  garden  to  bind  on  my  brow. 

Oh,  don't  deceive  me!    Oli,' do  not  leave  me! 
How  could  you  use  a  poor  maiden  so  ? 

« 

"Remember  the  vows  you  made  to  your  Mary; 

Remember  the  bow'r  where  you  vow'd  to  be  true. 
Oh,  don't  deceive  me!    Oh,  do  not  leave  me! 

How  could  you  use  a  poor  maiden  so  ?" 

Thus  sang  the  poor  maiden,  her  sorrows  bewailing 
Thus  sang  tlie  ])oor  maid  in  the  valley  below: 

"Oil,  don't  deceive  me!    Oh,  never  leave  me! 
How  could  you  use  a  poor  maiden  so  ?" 


III. 


OLD  KING  COLE. 


[LD  King-  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
I    And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he ; 
And  he  call'd  for  his  pipe, 
And  he  call'd  for  his  bowl, 
And  he  call'd  for  his  fiddlers  three. 
Then  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle  went  the  fiddlers; 
Twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle  twee. 
There's  none  so  rare  as  can  compare 
To  King  Cole  and  his  fiddlers  three. 


|WAS  down  in  Cupid's  garden 
For  pleasure  I  did  go, 
To  see  the  fairest  flowers 
That  in  tliat  garden  grow. 
The  first  it  was  the  jessamine, 

The  lily,  pink,  and  rose, 
A.nd  surely  they're  the  fairest  flow'rs 
That  in  that  garden  grows! 


I'd  not  walked  in  that  garden 

The  part  of  half  an  hour 
When  there  I  saw  two  pretty  maids 

Sitting  under  a  shacly  bower. 
The  first  was  lovely  Nancy, 

So  beautiful  and  fair;  . 
The  other  was  a  virgin 

Who  did  the  laurel  wear. 
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I  boldly  stepped  up  to  her,  Then  liand  in  hand  together 

And  unto  her  did  say:  This  lovely  couple  went. 
"Are  you  engaged  to  any  young  man?        Resolved  was  the  sailor  boy 

Do  tell  to  me,  I  pray!"  To  know  her  full  intent — 

"I'm  not  engaged  to  any  young  man,          To  know  if  he  would  slighted  be 

I  solemnly  do  swear.  When  to  her  the  truth  he  told. 

I  mean  to  live  a  virgin,  "Oh  no!  oh  no!  oh  no!"  she  cried; 

And  still  the  laurel  wear."  "I  love  a  sailor  bold." 


HAT  hap  had  I  to  marry  a  shrow! 
For  she  bath  given  me  many  a  blow, 
And  how  to  please  her,  alack!  I  do  not  know. 
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From  morn  to  even  her  tongue  ne'er  lies; 
Sometimes  she  brawls,  sometimes  she  cries; 
Yet  I  can  scarce  keep  her  talents  from  mine  eyes. 

If  I  go  abroad  and  late  come  in, 

"Sir  Knave,"  saith  she,  "where  have  you  been?" 

And  do  I  well  or  ill,  she  claps  me  on  the  skin. 


VI. 


"Here's  to  the  Maiden 
of  BafMul  Fifteen " 


ERE'S  to  the  maiden  of  basliful  fifteen ; 
Now  to  the  widow  of  fifty; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean ; 
And  here's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Let  the  toast  pass; 
Drink  to  the  lass; 
I  warrant  she'll  prove 
An  excuse  for  the  glass. 

Here's  to  the  charmer  Avhose  dimples  we  prize; 

Now  to  the  damsel  with  none,  sir; 
Here's  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes; 

And  now  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 
Let  the  toast,  etc. 

Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow;  ' 

Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry; 
Here's  to  the  wife  •with  a  face  full  of  Avoe; 

And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 
Let  the  toast,  etc. 
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For  let  her  be  clumsy  or  let  her  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 

So  fill  up  a  bumper,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  'em  together. 

Let  the  toast,  etc. 


VII. 


£0V6  JM&t 
MOM 


Y  dear  and  only  love,  take  lieed 
How  thou  thyself  expose, 
By  letting  longing  lovers  feed 

Upon  such  looks  as  those. 
I'll  marble-wall  tliee  round  about, 
And  build  without  a  door; 
But  if  thy  heart  do  once  break  out, 
I'll  never  love  thee  more. 

Let  not  their  oaths',  by  volleys  shot, 

Make  any  breach  at  all, 
Nor  smoothness  of  their  language  plot 

A  way  to  scale  the  wall; 
No  balls  of  wild-ftre  love  consume 

The  shrine  wliich  I  adore; 
For  if  sucli  smoke  about  it  fume, 

I'll  never  love  thee  more. 

Then  if  by  fraud  or  by  consent 

To  ruin  .thou  sliouldst  come, 
I'll  sound  no  trumpet  as  of  wont, 

Nor  march  by  beat  of  drum. 
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But  fold  my  arms,  like  ensigns,  up, 
Thy  falseliood  to  deplore. 

And  after  such  a  bitter  cup 
I'll  never  love  thee  more. 


WESTERN  JOURNALISM. 


BY  Z.  L. 

THE  West  that,"  as  Murat  Halstead 
says,  "never  was  in  the  wilderness, 
and  never  will  be  in  this  world,"  has  long- 
ago  outgrown  the  primitive,  but  wholly 
original,  daringly  enterprising-,  and  in- 
tensely characteristic  journalism  that  it 
once  had.  In  the  early  times,  that  is,  half 
a  century  ago  and  more  (for  the  magnifi- 
cent empire  beyond  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains is  the  child  of  but  two  generations), 
the  West,  especially  the  frontier,  was  the 
Mecca  of  two  classes  of  men  from  the 
older  sections  of  the  country — the  great 
army  of  hardy  pioneers,  who  sought  per- 
manent homes  for  their  families,  and  the 
few  who,  being  "off  color"  in  the  East, 
found  residence  more  convenient  in  new- 
ly settled  towns,  where  the  people  Avere 
too  busy  to  care  as  much  for  the  antece- 
dents as  for  the  present  acts  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Among  the  latter  were  many  of  the 
so-called  "characters"  who,  rather  than 
the  average,  every-day  citizen,  made  for 
the  West  its  popular  reputation,  but  not 
its  real  character. 

Many  of  these  restless,  erratic  geniuses 
drifted  into  journalism,  and  the  frontier 
newspapers  they  made,  often  written  and 
printed  under  great  difficulties,  possessed 
the  merit  of  having  at  least  a  positive  and 
unmistakable  individuality.  They  were 
crude  in  style  and  in  moral  tone  as  well 
as  in  mechanical  construction,  it  is  true, 
for  the  picket  line  of  civilization  is  not 
generally  in  its  surroundings  and  associa- 
tions favorable  to  the  attainment  of  liter- 
ary excellence  or  nice  ethical  distinctions, 
although  some  of  the  editors  were  men  of 
good  education ;  but  the  papers  were  made 
for  a  constituency  that  was  as  peculiar  in 
its  tastes  as  it  was  independent  in  its  hab- 
its of  thought,  and  cared  less  for  the  form 
than  for  the  substance  of  what  it  had  to 
read. 

The  frontier  journal  no  longer  exists, 
except  at  a  few  remote  points  in  some 
of  the  Territories  to  which  the  railroads, 
have  not  as  yet  penetrated,  but  it  has  left 
its  impress  upon  the  character  of  its  more 
mature  and  polished  successors. 

The  successful  Western  newspaper  is, 
above  all  things,  enterprising,  and  this 
quality,  now  so  wonderfully  deve^loped,  is 
a  legacy  from  the  pioneer  press.  The 
special  telegraph  wires  of  to-day  from 
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Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  New  York, 
Washington,  and  important  near-by  cities 
had  their  prototypes  in  the  pony  express- 
es and  special  messengers  of  the  pre-rail- 
road  and  ante- telegraph  times.  And  it 
required  more  courage  and  pluck  to  send 
out  the  latter  than  to  put  in  the  former. 

This  enterprise  displayed  itself  in  many 
startling  ways,  as  it  does  to-day.  It  adapt- 
ed itself  to  surrounding  circumstances. 
When  Denver,  in  1859,  Avas  but  a  collec- 
tion of  tents,  rude  shanties,  and  corrals 
on  Cherry  Creek,  and  the  nearest  United 
States  post-office  was  at  Fort  Laramie,  220 
miles  away,  when  the  mails  arrived  but 
once  or  twice  a  month(  and  were  uncer- 
tain at  that,  and  news  from  "the  States" 
came  only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals, 
the  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs 
was  the  one  who  sent  a  messenger  to  Fort 
Laramie  to  bring  back,  in  spite  of  the 
suffering  and,  hardships  the  journey  en- 
tailed, a  mule-load  of  letters  and  Eastern 
newspapers.  And  his  readers,  with  that 
generosity  that  has  always  distinguished 
Western  newspaper  constituencies,  show- 
ed their  appreciation  of  his  enterprise  in 
a  substantial  manner. 

An  implicit  faith  in  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  country  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  W  estern  journal  of  1888  as  it  was 
when  the  Omaha  and  Wisconsin  editors 
were  printing  their  initial  numbers  on  the 
bare  prairie  and  in  the  woods,  before  the 
first  settlers  had  broken  the  sod  or  cleared 
sites  for  their  cabins. 

The  founders  of  a  state  or  community 
generally  have  more  to  do  with  the  deter- 
mination of  its  character  than  any  suc- 
ceeding generation — sometimes  than  all  of 
them;  so  too  the  founder  of  a  newspaper 
and  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom 
'it  is  first  made  generally  make  a  more 
lasting  impression  upon  it  than  any  of  its 
succeeding  editors  or  readers.  Nowhere 
has  this  trutli  been  more  forcibl}^  illustra- 
ted than  in  Ohio,  where  Western  journal- 
ism may  be  said  to  have  been  born.  The 
founders  of  that  State  were  not  adventur- 
ers, restless,  uneasy,  chafing  under  the  re- 
straints of  growing  civilization,  and  seek- 
ing the  freedom  and  excitement  of  pioneer 
life.  They  were  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  friends  and  comrades  of  Washington 
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in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  men  of  ed- 
ucation and  culture,  whose  purpose  it  was 
to  found  a  State  in  which  religion,  patri- 
otism, intelligence,  and  industry  should 
be  the  corner-stones. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial,  although 
it  had  been  established  eleven  years  when 
Mr.  Halstead  first  joined  its  staff  as  a  re- 
porter in  1853,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  again  as  a  newspaper  when,  a  few 
months  later,  during  the  sickness  of  Mr. 
Potter,  the  chief  proprietor  and  editorial 
manager,  the  conduct  of  the  paper  fell 
temporarily  into  Mr.  Halstead's  hands. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  readers  of 
the  Commercial  desired  the  news  not 
only  of  Cincinnati,  but  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Telegraphing  thirty -five 
years  ago  was  very  expensive,  and  the 
news  that  the  wires  brought  to  a  Western 
newspaper  office  was  always  meagre;  fre- 
quently it  consisted  only  of  the  briefest 
market  reports;  but  Cincinnati  was  a  cen- 
tral point,  and  there  came  into  the  Com- 
mercial office  from  all  directions  the 
weekly  newspapers,  bringing  the  local 
news  of  the  growing  towns  of  Ohio  and 
of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky.  The  newspapers  from  the 
East  also  often  contained  interesting  and 
important  intelligence  no  reference  to 
which,  or  only  the  briefest  mention,  had 
been  made  by  the  telegraph.  Mr.  Hal- 
stead  began  the  systematic  compilation  of 
the  news  from  the  exchanges  and  its  pub- 
lication in  the  Commercial,  and  this  be- 
came so  popular  that  it  not  only  caused 
the  circulation  of  that  paper  to  increase 
rapidly,  but  made  a  great  change  in  West- 
ern journalism. 

The  same  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
news  distinguished  the  management  of 
the  Commercial  during  its  entire  subse- 
quent history,  and  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Commercial-Gazette 
to-day.  Mr.  Halstead  not  only  knows 
what  is  news,  but  he  knows  how  to  get  it. 
He  increases  his  telegraphic  service  faster 
than  tolls  are  reduced  or  the  net-work  of 
wires  extended  over  the  country.  To-day 
the  same  leased  wire  connects  the  news- 
room of  the  Commercial- Gazette  with  its 
New  York  and  Washington  offices.  By 
an  arrangement  with  the  Courier -Jour- 
nal the  special  service  is  extended  from 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville  whenever  there 
is  occasion  to  use  it,  and  by  another  with 
the  Inter-Ocean,  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cag-o  and  St.  Paul.    Thus  Mr.  Halstead. 
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sitting  at  his  desk  at  night,  is  always  in 
instant  communication  with  his  New 
York  and  Washington  offices,  and  may 
"call  up''  in  a  minute  or  two  his  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  or  St.  Paul  correspondent, 
and  order  a  "special"  upon  any  subject 
that  he  thinks  that  his  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  next  morning.  The  New 
York  and  Washington  wire  is  kept  "hot" 
for  eight  hours  every  night.  It  supple- 
ments the  very  full  market  reports  sent 
West  by  the  Associated  Press  with  more 
details  collected  in  New  York  by  the  pa- 
per's own  representatives.  It  gathers  the 
cream  of  the  "exclusive"  news  to  be 
found  in  the  offices  of  the  great  New  York 
morning  newspapers.  The  gossip  of  the 
hotel  lobbies,  the  clubs,  the  theatres,  the 
talk  of  Wall  Street  and  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, political  rumors  and  chat  about 
distinguished  visitors  to,  or  residents  of, 
New  York,  go  over  this  wire  every  night, 
and  are  given  almost  as  much  prominence 
in  the  paper  as  though  its  editorial  rooms 
looked  out  on  Printing -House  Square. 
The  long  cable  despatches  received  by  the 
New  York  Herald  are  also  put  upon  this 
wire  and  sent  to  the  Commercial-Gazette. 
Nor  is  the  Washington  office  any  less 
prolific.  Not  only  is  the  political  and 
governmental  news  telegraphed  without 
a  thought  about  condensation  because  of 
the  method  of  transmission,  but  Eastern 
newspapers  that  arrive  in  Washington 
late  at  night  are  closely  scanned  for  in- 
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teresting  stories  either  in  their  news  or 
editorial  columns,  and  the  important  mat- 
ters are  put  upon  the  wire  and  are  re- 
printed the  next  morning". 

All  this  vast  machinery  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  ncAvs,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  other  Western  newspa- 
pers have  also  carried  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mercial-Gazette^ and  one  or  two  even 
farther,  began  with  Mr.  Halstead's  clip- 
pings from  the  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky exchanges. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  Commercial- 
Gazette  is  the  result  of  a  union  of  what 
were  formerly  the  two  leading  Republican 
newspapers  of  Ohio.  The  Gazette,  the 
first  daily  newspaper  of  the  State,  and  al- 
ways conducted  with  an  ability  that  made 
it  one  of  the  foremost  journals  in  the 
country,  had,  under  the  editorship  and 
management  of  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  made 
great  journalistic  strides.  More  conserv- 
ative and  steady  than  the  Commercial, 
the  Republicans  of  the  State  had  greater 
confidence  in  it.  Both  were  prosperous, 
but  the  managers  conceived  the  idea  that 
one  paper,  combining  the  best  features  of 
each,  would  be  more  influential  and  more 
profitable  than  the  two  separately.  The 
consolidation,  which  took  place  in  1883, 
was  a  most  harmonious  one.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  new  company  was  made  one 
million  of  dollars,  of  which  Mr.  Halstead, 
who  is  president,  owns  a  controlling  inter- 


est, and  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, the  next  largest  share. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  -  Gazette 
may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  Republican 
newspaper  published  west  of  tlie  Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  been  pub- 
lished under  its  present  name  for  about 
fifty  years,  and  during  most  of  that  time 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
McLeans.  It  is  the  old-time  Democratic 
newspaper  of  Cincinnati  and  Ohio,  and 
still  perseveres  in  that  political  faith, 
though  of  late  years  it  has  eliminated  all 
qualities  of  organship,  and  made  itself 
essentially  a  newspaper,  with  strong  edi- 
torial convictions  when  they  seem  to  be 
important  or  necessary,  but  with  very  lit- 
tle perfunctory  editorial  matter. 

Since  about  1870  the  Enquirer  has  been 
under  the  sole  control  of  John  R.  McLean, 
who  for  nearly  ten  years  has  been  its  sole 
proprietor.  This  has  been  the  period  of 
its  eminent  success.  The  absolute  power 
in  every  department  has  been  in  one  man. 
Mr.  McLean  began  his  management  of 
the  paper  by  making  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness in  his  establishment.  His  first  ex- 
perience was  with  the  publication  depart- 
ment, of  which  he  took  the  charge,  and 
while  conducting  that  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  composing,  press,  mail- 
ing, and  other  departments.  He  inaugu- 
rated liberal  expenditures  of  money  for 
news,  and  saw  that  the  business  depart- 
ment was  conducted  so  that  the  necessary 
money  would  be  forthcoming. 

After  putting  the  business  end  of  the 
paper  on  a  basis  that  pleased  him,  he  as- 
sumed direct  charge  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment, though  he  had,  of  course,  all 
along  had  general  supervision  of  that  as 
well  as  of  the  other  branches  of  the  office. 
He  now,  however,  assumed  the  duties  of 
managing  editor  in  detail,  and  still  further 
carried  out  his  ideas  of  a  popular  newspa- 
per that  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  its 
readers  to  go  to  any  other  journal  for  news 
of  the  day  in  any  phase  of  life.  While  he 
J:ias  since  relaxed  from  labor  of  the  man- 
aging editorship,  he  still  remains  in  ac- 
tive control  of  the  paper  in  all  respects, 
and  when  he  is  not  at  the  office,  his  agents 
are  in  direct  and  frequent  coi^mumication 
with  him. 

The  Enqxiirer,  while  preserving  its 
Democratic  bias  and  fulfilling  the  mis- 
sion of  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of 
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Ohio,  commends  itself  to  the  people  more 
by  a  general  dissemination  of  news  than 
by  its  party  fealty.  It  aims  to  give  the 
news  uncrippled  by  party  prejudice.  It 
is  read  by  politicians  of  both  parties  for 
its  political  news.  It  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  sporting  matters;  and  the  spe- 
cial attention  it  has  ever  given  to  theat- 
rical matters  has  made  it  a  dramatic  index 
that  the  profession  seems  to  recognize  as 
fully  as  it  does  the  dramatic  papers  of  the 
East. 

Some  years  ago  it  started  a  department 
of  social  news  in  its  Sunday  edition, 
which  has  been  the  model  for  similar  en- 
terprises in  many  other  papers.  Its  so- 
cial department  is  largely  a  people's  de- 
partment, and  it  does  not  take  a  sledge- 
hammer to  break  into  it.  In  fact,  the 
aim  of  the  owner  is  to  make  it  a  people's 
paper,  and  his  success  has  fully  justified 
his  most  ardent  hopes.  The  Enquirer 
has  large  circulation  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Southern 
Michigan,  and  is  largely  represented  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Enquirer  is  probably  conducted 
with  less  "  red  tape"  than  any  other  jour- 
nal of  its  size  and  importance.  It  long 
since  overthrew  the  conventionality  of 
printing  Governors'  and  Presidents'  mes- 
sages in  full.  It  carves  these  and  all  oth- 
er perfunctory  public  documents  down  to 
their  exact  news'  worth  to  the  people.  It 
leaves  the  few  who  want  these  things  in 
full  to  avail  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
government  printing-office,  and  devotes 
the  space  in  the  paper  to  something  the 
people  will  read.  The  daily  circulation 
of  the  Enquirer  is  estimated  at  between 
25,000  and  50,000,  and  that  of  its  weekly 
edition  at  from  50,000  to  75,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Times- Star  is  one  of 
the  oldest  daily  newspapers  in  the  West. 
Its  history  begins  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  established  in  April,  1840,  by  Cal- 
vin W.  Starbuck  and  others.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1841,  Mr.  Starbuck  became  sole  pro- 
prietor. He  reduced  the  title  of  the  pa- 
per to  the  Daily  Times,  by  which  it  was 
known  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  June,  1880,  the  Star,  a  rival  evening 
paper,  united  with  the  Times.  The  Tiyiies- 
Star  is  Republican  in  politics.  It  ad- 
vocates a  protective  tariff  as  the  essen- 
tial economic  system  for  America,  and 
believes,  moreover,  that  the  solution  of 
the  "Southern  problem"  will  be  reached 


by  division  of  the  white  voters  of  the 
South  upon  economic  questions.  It  fa- 
vors immigration,  but  draws  the  line  at 
Socialists  and  Anarchists.  It  believes 
that  the  American  nation  has  ample  ca- 
pacity to  assimilate  the  good  and  exclude 
the  bad  in  foreign  civilization. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  the  controlling 
owner,  is  responsible  for  the  political  ten- 
dency and  business  management  of  the 
paper.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1864,  and  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege Law  School  in  1866;  in  1868  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  Juris  Utriusque  at 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  He  served  in  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  in  the  years  1872-3 
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as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  during  his 
term  succeeded  in  securing  a  complete 
codification  of  the  common-school  laws 
of  the  State.  Since  his  term  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature  he  has  avoided  politics.  He 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Times  in  1879,  and  assumed  active  man- 
agement of  the  alfairs  in  1886. 

The  evening  newspapers  of  Cincinnati 
are  the  Post,  mentioned  in  another  part 
of  this  paper,  and  the  Evening  Telegram, 
a  wide-awake  Republican  newspaper  only 
three  years  old,  and  with  a  circulation  al- 
ready of  about  15,000  copies. 

The  second-class  cities  of  Ohio— that  is, 
second-class  in  population  and  commer- 
cial importance  only — all  have  newspa- 
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pers  of  Avide  circulation  and  great  local 
influence,  some  of  tliem  edited  by  gentle- 
men who  have  given  the  journals  over 
which  they  preside  even  a  national  repu- 
tation. The  Cleveland  Herald  and  Lead- 
er^ the  latter  of  which  absorbed  the  for- 
mer a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  have  been  very  important 
factors  in  the  moulding  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  and  they 
have  had  constituencies  that  were  as  crit- 
ical and  exacting  as  any  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  press  of  northern 
Ohio.  Mr.  Edwin  Cowles,  who  is  still  its 
editor,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  ori- 
ginal firm  of  Medill,  Cowles,  and  Co.,  the 
leading  partner  being  Joseph  Medill,  now 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  1855 
Mr.  Cowles's  partners  sold  out  their  in- 
terests to  him'  and  went  to  Chicago,  and 
he  joined  in  the  great  movement  of  that 
day  that  resulted  in  the  calling  of  the 
first  Republican  Convention,  which  was 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  and  which  Mr.  Cowles, 
through  the  Leader,  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  Leader  has  been  one  of 
the  stanchest  and  ablest  advocates  of  Re- 
publican principles  in.  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  is  something 
more  than  a  political  journal:  it  is  an 
enterprising,  judiciously  edited  newspa- 
per.   Its  news  from  all  parts  of  the  West- 
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ern  Reserve  is  very  full,  and  it  has  an 
exceptionally  strong  corps  of  special  cor- 
respondents. Its  Sunday  editions  are 
especially  interesting;  very  few  Sunday 
journals  published  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try are  more  so.  Its  circulation  is  given 
as  about  40,000  copies  daily. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  the 
Democratic  rival  of  the  Leader,  and  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a 
worthy  political  as  well  as  journalistic 
antagonist.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  as 
prominent  in  State  and  national  politics 
on  the  Democratic  side  as  Mr.  Cowles  has 
been  on  the  Republican,  and  when  he 
speaks  through  his  newspaper  on  party 
questions  his  readers  feel  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Toledo,  although  seemingly  fortunate 
of  situation,  has  until  very  recently  had 
less  vitality  in  its  growth  than  any  other 
Western  city.  It  has  nevertheless  not 
Jbeen  behind  its  sister  cities  of  Ohio  in  the 
character  of  its  journalism.  The  late  D. 
R.  Locke  ("Petroleum  V.  Nasby"),  by  the 
letters  he  wrote  for  the  Blade  during  re- 
construction times,  supplementing  those 
he  had  contributed  to  the  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Jeffersonian  during  the  war,  not  only 
made  the  fortune  of  his  newspaper  and 
his  own,  but  made  the  city^of  Toledo  it- 
self famous.  The  Toledo  Weekly  Blade, 
with  its  circulation  of  130,000  or  110,000, 
and  its  annual  net  income  of  at  least 
$100,000,  does  not  owe  its  remarkable  sue- 
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cess  to  Mr.  Locke's  fame,  but  to  its  popu- 
lar features  as  a  newspaper,  for  tlie  intro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  which  Mr. 
Locke  is  entitled  to  almost  all  the  credit. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  news- 
paper men  of  Ohio  is  General  James  M. 
Comley,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Toledo 
Commercial  Telegram.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  editor  and  one  of  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  printed  at 
Columbus,  and  was  consul  to  Hawaii  un- 
der the  Hayes  administration.  In  1883 
he  purchased  a  share  of  the  paper  he  now 
owns,  and  two  years  after  acquired  his 
partner's  interest.  General  Comley  is  a 
most  virile  and  forceful  writer,  aud  is 
most  at  home  when  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy in  which  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  bitter  invective  of  which  he  is 
master. 

The  Evening  Bee  h  as  a  larger  circula- 
tion than  either  of  the  other  daily  news- 
papers in  Toledo.  It  is  a  wide-awake,  in- 
dependent sheet,  founded  by  Henry  S. 
Chapin  in  1884,  and  filling  a  niche  in  the 
journalistic  field  of  Toledo  that  before 
was  vacant. 

The  best-known  newspaper  in  Colum- 
bus is  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  which, 
tliough  exceeded  in  circulation  and  out- 
stripped in  enterprise  by  the  independent 
Evening  Dispatch,  still  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  journalism  of  the  State, 
as  being  the  organ  of  the  State  govern- 
ment when  it  is,  as  now,  in  Republican 
hands.  Its  present  editor  is  F.  J.  Flick- 
in  ger. 

In  any  grouping  of  the  leading  jour- 
nalists of  Ohio,  W.  D.  Bickham,  of  the 
Dayton  Journal,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
His  experience  as  a  newspaper  man  has 
been  varied.  He  bought  the  Dayton  Jour- 
nal in  1863,  and  has  made  that  j)aper  one 
of  the  best  of  interior  Oliio.  It  has  great 
weight  in  the  Republican  party. 

A  history  of  the  Courier- Journal,  in- 
cluding its  relations  with  other  Kentucky 
newspapers,  woukl  be  almost  a  history  of 
the  press  of  the  State,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  George  D.  Prentice,  Walter 
W.  Haldeman,  and  Henry  Watterson 
would  be  a  history  of  that  newspaper. 
But  the  life  of  Prentice  has  often  been 
written.  The  Courier- Journal  is  his  most 
fitting  monument,  for  by  his  wonderful 
genius  and  tireless  industry  he  made  the 
Journal,  which  really  absorbed  its  rival 
when  the  consolidation  w^as  made  by  Mr. 
Watterson. 
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Mr.  Watterson  seemed  in  many  respects 
to  have  been  born  and  educated  to  suc- 
ceed Mr. Prentice.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  JournaVs  readers  had  either  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  or 
secretly  sympathized  with  it,  although 
Mr.  Prentice  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union ;  therefore  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  from  the  first  repose  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  young  editor 
who  had  chosen  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  South,  and  had  gone  over  Long 
Bridge  alone  when  he  could  no  longer 
remain  at  the  national  capital  and  be  a 
disunionist.  Then  his  style  of  writing 
was  rather  ornate  and  flowery — a  style 
that  was  held  in  higher  esteem  than  now 
in  the  South  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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before  the  influence  of  later  Northern  and 
European  literature  had  been  felt  as  much 
as  it  has  been  of  late  years.  He  had  the 
habit,  too,  of  saying  startling  things  in  a 
startling  way  that  arrested  attention  and 
aroused  interest  even  though  they  did  not 
convince  his  readers.  This  habit  he  has 
not  altogether  outgrown,  as  a  perusal  of 
recent  files  of  the  Courier-Journal  will 
prove. 

The  Journal  and  the  Courier  were 
both  Democratic  newspapers  published  in 
Louisville,  and  Mr.  Watterson  very  soon 
found  out,  if  he  did  not  know  before  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Journal^ 
that  the  field  was  big  enough  for  only  one 
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of  them.  Each  had  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Probably  the  shrewdest  thing  he 
ever  did  in  his  life,  the  one  tiling  that 
made  the  fortune  of  his  newspaper  and 
liis  own,  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
Journal  and  Courier,  which  he  effected 
with  Mr.  Haldeman,  the  owner  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  few  months  after  he  went  to  Louis- 
ville. He  subsequently  bought  the  old 
Louisville  Democ7^at,  and  thus  still  fur- 
ther enlarged  his  field. 

Mr.  Watterson  began  immediately  the 
introduction  of  metropolitan  methods  and 
modern  machinery,  and  as  improvements 
have  been  invented  and  introduced  he 
has  adopted  them,  until  the  appointments 
of  the  Courier-Journal  office  are  to-day 
equal,  for  the  work  to  be  done,  to  those  of 
a  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  or 
Cliicago  newspaper. 

The  Courier- Journal  is  very  fortunate- 
ly located  for  the  building  up  of  a  large 
weekly  circulation,  and  Mr.  Watterson 
has  improved  his  opportunity.  In  a  large 
section  of  country  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  Louisville,  with  which  that  city 
has  direct  railway  communication,  it  has 
no  real  rival.  This  territory  embraces 
the  larger  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, a  portion  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  southwestern  Missouri,  and 
nortliern  Texas.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  States  is  sparsely  settled,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
does  not  buy  and  read  newspapers,  it  is 


still  a  large  field,  into  which  the  Cour- 
ier-Journal sends  more  than  100,000 
copies. 

There  are  also  published  daily  in  Louis- 
ville, in  English,  the  Commercial,  a  morn- 
ing independent  newspaper,  and  the  Post 
and  Times,  evening  journals.  A  few  of 
the  larger  towns  of  Kentucky  have  daily 
newspapers  of  limited  local  circulation, 
the  whole  number  in  the  State  being  nine. 
The  number  of  newspapers  of  all  kinds  in 
Kentucky  is  195. 

The  best-known  journalist  of  Tennes- 
see is  Mr.  A.  S.  Colyar,  the  editor  since 
1881  of  the  Nashville  American,  except 
during  two  years  when  he  conducted  the 
Union.  The  American  is  a  high  tariff 
Democratic  newspaper.  This  seems  like 
contradiction  in  terms,  but  it  simply 
means  that  it  is  accustomed  to  support  the 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  partj^  but 
advocates  prot-ective  tariffs  for  the  encour- 
agement of  American  industry  and  the 
benefit  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Colyar  is  both  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  his  paper,  and  is  accustomed  to 
work  until  eleven  o'clock  every  night, 
though  he  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old. 
He  has  twice,  mainly  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, taken  the  city  government  of  Nash- 
ville out  of  the  hands  of  vicious  manage- 
ment, at  one  time  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  for  the  city,  a  thing 
which  it  is  believed  was  never  before  done 
in  the  United  States  or  England. 
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Although  Mr.  Colyar  is  a  Democrat  and 
his  paper  Democratic,  he  always  refuses 
to  support  notoriously  bad  nominations, 
even  when  made  by  his  own  party.  By 
this  policy  he  has  frequently  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  ex- 
treme partisans;  but  he  has  also  caused 
the  leaders  of  his  party  to  be  very  cautious 
about  the  selection  of  candidates.  Mr. 
Colyar  is  greatly  interested  in  the  public 
schools  of  Tennessee,  and  through  his  pa- 
per, and  in  public  lectures  on  educational 
questions,  has  done  much  to  establish  and 
improve  them. 

The  Nashville  Banner  is  an  indepen- 
dent morning  newspaper  with  Democratic 
proclivities,  started  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  is  fairly  prosperous.  It  is  a  good 
newspaper. 

Knoxville  is  a  conservative  and  very 
wealtliy  city,  settled  chiefly  by  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians.  It  had  a  newspaper, 
the  Gazette,  as  early  as  1793,  and  one  es 
tablished  in  1816,  the  Tribune,  is  still  pub- 
lished, its  daily  editions  having  been  start- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  w^ar.  The  Knoxville 
Whig  was  a  very  famous  and  influential 
journal  in  its  day,  but  long  ago  disap- 
peared from  the  ranks  of  journalism,  and 
its  place  has  never  been  filled.  Knox- 
ville has  also  two  other  daily  newspapers, 
the  Sentinel  (independent)  and  the  Jour- 
nal (Republ  ican) .  The  former  is  a  bright, 
newsy  little  sheet. 

Chattanooga  has  been  experiencing  a 
tremendous  "boom"  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  is  growing  very  rapid- 
ly, but  its  newspaper  men  have  not  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
their  journals  are  hardly  worthy  of  the 
city.  Three  daily  papers  are  issued  there — 
the  Commercial,  the  Sun,  and  the  Times. 
Neither  of  them  has  more  than  3000  daily 
circulation,  although  the  city  itself  h  as  a 
population  of  32,000. 

Memphis  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  cotton  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  already  a  city  of  extensive 
trade.  Its  newspapers  are  not  particularly 
bright.  The  Appeal  is  the  oldest  and 
most  dignified,  but  ihQ  Avalanche  is  more 
progressive  and  the  better  known.  Both 
of  these  papers,  and  the  Public  Ledger 
and  the  Scimitar,  evening  journals,  are 
Democratic  in  politics.  The  Appeal,  edit- 
ed by  J.  M.  Keating,  has  a  circulation  of 
about  5000  copies;  that  of  the  others  is 
considerably  smaller. 

The  present  editor  and  principal  owner 


of  the  Galveston  (Texas)  News  is  Colonel 
A.  H.  Belo.  A  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  he 
started  for  Texas,  and  made  the  journey 
from  Virginia  to  Galveston  on  horseback, 
arriving  there  in  June,  1865.  Colonel 
Belo  had  never  done  any  newspaper  work, 
but  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  any  em- 
ployment tbat  promised  to  be  remunera- 
tive; and  so,  in  August,  1865,  he  became 
connected  with  the  News,  of  which  Mr. 
W.  Richardson  was  then  owner,  and  not 
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long  after  bought  an  interest  in  the  pa- 
per. In  1875,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Colonel  Belo  bought  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's executors  the  interest  he  had  own- 
ed, and  has  ever  since  controlled  the  Neivs. 
His  principal  lieutenan  ts  have  been  Messrs. 
Jenkins  and  Hand,  experienced  and  ac- 
complished journalists,  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  many  years. 

Under  Colonel  Belo's  management  the 
Galveston  Neics  was  greatly  improved. 
Its  large  and  growing  income  made  pos- 
sible a  wide  extension  of  its  already  well- 
developed  system  of  collecting  news.  The 
old  presses  and  other  machinery  that  had 
gotten  out  of  date  were  replaced  by  those 
of  the  most  improved  patterns,  and  the  of- 
fice was  thoroughl}'^  equipped  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  first-class  newspaper.  A 
small  steam  vehicle  was  obtained,  and 
sent  over  the  railroad  to  Houston  every 
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morning,  carrying  copies  of  the  Neics  to 
be  distributed  in  different  directions  by 
means  of  the  trains  leaving  tliat  city  ear- 
ly in  the  morning. 

In  1881  Colonel  Belo  formed  a  com- 
pany, placing  in  its  charter  a  clause  au- 
thorizing it  to  publish  newspapers  not  only 
in  Galveston,  but  at  such  other  points  in 
the  State  of  Texas  as  it  might  select. 
Colonel  Belo  had  conceived  a  new  and 
bold  idea.  Other  journalists  had  proba- 
bly thought  of  and  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  publishing  simultaneously,  at 
widely  separated  cities,  duplicates  of  the 
same  newspaper,  thus  securing  tw^o  points 
of  distribution  instead  of  one,  but  no  one 
had  ventured  to  try  the  experiment.  Col- 
onel Belo  had  the  courage  to  do  so. 

Dallas  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
northern  Texas,  its  largest  city,  and  a  cen- 
tre from  which  many  railways  radiate. 
It  is  315  miles  from  Galveston,  and  there- 
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fore  beyond  the  territory  in  which  a  daily 
newspaper  printed  in  the  latter  city  could 
hope  to  gain  large  circula,tion.  But  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  both  portions  of 
the  State  are  the  same,  the  population  be- 
ing singularly  homogeneous.  The  kind 
of  discussion  of  national  and  State  affairs 
and  the  general  comments  on  the  news 
of  the  world  that  would  please  the-peo])lc 
of  Galveston  would  be  equally  accc})table 
to  the  people  of  Dallas  and  the  vast  coun- 


try that  can  be  reached  from  it  early  in 
the  morning  over  its  radiating  railways. 

Colonel  Belo  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  simply  setting  up  a  printing-press  in 
Dallas,  sending  a  telegraph  editor  and  a 
few  reporters  there  to  x)ick  up  local  news, 
and  then  of  transmitting  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  Galveston  Neivs  by  wire,  sim- 
ply to  be  reprinted  in  Dallas.  Something 
of  that  kind  had  been  done  before  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  people  of  Dallas  would 
never  have  been  convinced  that  the  in- 
terests of  their  city  were  properly  protect- 
ed in  a  newspaper  that  was  entirely  writ- 
ten 315  miles  away.  Colonel  Belo  not 
only  duplicated  his  mechanical  plant  and 
sent  local  reporters  to  Dallas,  but  he  sent 
one  of  his  best  editors  from  Galv^eston  to 
manage  the  Dallas  newspaper,  and  he 
placed  upon  the  staff  there  others  of  his 
ablest  editors  and  writers.  In  short,  the 
Dallas  office  is  a  fully  equipped  one  to 
publish  a  newsj)aper  without  aid  from 
Galveston  in  case  the  telegraph  wires 
should  be  broken,  or  any  other  accident 
interrupt  the  communication  between  the 
two  cities,  and  the  Dallas  Neivs  is  just  as 
much  identified  with  Dallas  local  inter- 
ests as  the  Galveston  Neivs  is  with  those 
of  that  city.  The  number  of  editors  is 
not  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  entire 
paper  was  produced  in  Dallas,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  staff  of  the  Galveston  of- 
fice has  been  considei'ably  reduced  since 
it  has  been  relieved  by  Dallas  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  it  formerly  did.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  successful  even  beyond 
Colonel  Belo's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

When  the  story  of  the  Galveston  Neivs 
and  Dallas  Neivs  has  been  told,  the  story 
of  Texan  journalism,  so  far  as  it  is  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  (except 
the  religious  press  and  the  comic  Texas 
Sif tings),  has  been  related.  Of  the  37 
daily  newspapers  in  the  State,  only  one, 
Except  those  already  referred  to,  the  Fort 
Worth  Gazette,  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  one  or  two  thousand,  and  the  most 
of  them  fall  below  the  former  figure. 
,  Some  of  the  306  weekly  new^spapers  have 
large  circulations,  but  a  majority  print 
editions  of  from  300  to  800. 

Indiana  has  never  produced  any  great 
newspapers.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
Louisville  have  extended  the  circulation 
of  their  great  journals  into  the  State,  and 
thorouglily  covered  it  as  a  news  field, 
leaving  to  the  local  press  the  local  news 
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and  State  politics  only  as  its  own  peculiar, 
exclusive  province.  And  this  field  was 
early  and  well  occupied.  The  Indianapo- 
lis Journal  and  Sentinel^  the  former  the 
leading  Republican  and  the  latter  the 
Democratic  organ,  have  been  published 
either  as  weekly  or  daily  newspapers  for 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  have  actively 
participated  in  every  important  political 
campaign  from  the  day  of  their  establish- 
ment to  this.  The  Journal^  in  early 
times,  was  a  Whig  newspaper,  and  after- 
ward advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery 
at  a  time  when  it  was  only  necessary  to 
mention  this  subject  to  set  the  public 
mind  into  a  perfect  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. 

The  present  editor  of  the  Journal  is 
the  Hon.  John  C.  New,  formerly  United 
States  Treasurer,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fl.uential  Republican  leaders  in  the  coun- 
try. But  although  the  Journal  may 
be  called  an  "  organ,''  it  is  not  solely  nor 
chiefly  for  its  politics  that  it  commends 
itself  to  public  support.  It  is  a  good  news- 
paper, alert,  progressive,  enterprising, 
and  since  it  absorbed  the  Times,  about 
two  years  ago,  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  has  gained  largely  in  circulation  and 
advertising  business. 

The  Sentinel  sustains  similar  relations 
to  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana  that 
the  Journal  does  to  the  Republican.  It 
is  an  "organ,"  but  an  able  and  effective 
one.  The  present  editor  and  publisher  is 
W.  J.  Craig. 

The  evening  newspapers  of  Indianap- 
olis are  the  News  and  Call,  neither  of 
which  has  any  politics.  Their  sole  aim  is 
to  give  the  news,  and  that  they  do  well, 
especially  the  News,  which  has  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  20,000  copies  a  day. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Indiana 
have  local  daily  newspapers,  and  the 
country  weekly  press  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  Western  States. 

Chicago  journalism,  like  the  city  itself, 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  times.  The 
New  York  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lishers claim  for  themselves  the  first 
place  among  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  not  a  claim  that  is  ac- 
ceded to  by  Chicago  journalists.  There 
is  a  certain  dignity  which  may  perhaps 
carry  influence  that  only  belongs  to  age, 
a  stability  that  only  the  lapse  of  years 
can  bring. 

Chicago  newspapers  can  have  little  of 
this.    But  they  have  everything  else  that 
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the  great  newspapers  of  New  York  have 
— cai3ital,  editorial  talent,  reportorial  en- 
terprise, and  competent  business  manage- 
ment, and  an  unequalled  field  both  for 
the  collection  of  news  and  the  extension 
of  their  circulation,  and  some  of  these 
qualities  in  an  intensified  and  greatly  de- 
veloped degree.  As  newspapers,  that  is, 
as  gatherers  of  the  details  of  the  w^orkVs 
daily  history,  and  its  presentation  with 
fulness  and  skill,  they  have  no  equals  on 
the  continent. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Chicago  newspa- 
pers stops  at  no  expense,  staggers  at  no 
difficulties.  Its  special  telegraph  wires 
are  like  the  spokes  of  a  w^heel,  reaching 
especially  all  important  points  of  the 
Northwest.  The  citizen  of  Chicago,  as 
he  opens  his  morning  paper,  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  no  important 
event  that  has  happened  anywhere  in  the 
known  world  the  day  before  has  been 
missed  from  its  news  columns. 

Editorially,  the  Chicago  newspapers  are 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  best  published 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  running  through  a  majority  of 
the  articles,  an  indescribable  quality  due 
to  the  influence  of  a  community  where, 
according  to  the  local  slang,  "everything 
goes  and  goes  like  thunder,-"  a  disposition 
to  carry  a  point  by  the  use  of  the  bludgeon 
instead  of  the  more  artistic  flourish  of  the 
rapier;  but,  like  most  Western  writers, 
Chicago  editors  go  to  the  point  aimed  at 
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by  very  direct  lines,  and  when  it  is  reach- 
ed no  reader  has  any  difficulty  in  finding 
out  what  it  is. 

Facile  princeps  among  Chicago  news- 
papers in  the  estimation  of  the  country, 
though  not,  i)erhaps,  in  that  of  rival  Chi- 
cago editors  and  publishers,  is  the  Trih- 
une.  Its  history  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun when  Joseph  Medill  went  to  Chi- 
cago and,  with  John  C.  Vauglian  and 
Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  purchased  the  Tribune. 
This  was  in  May,  1855.  He  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Tribune  in 
1874,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has 
been  editor-in-chief. 

The  Tribune  is  the  leading  journal  of 
Chicago.  Editoriallj^  it  is  strongest,  as  a 
purveyor  of  news  it  is  never  behind,  and 
it  is  the  favorite  with  business  men  who 
seek  an  advertising  medium.  Its  profits 
are  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  But  the  Tribune  is  not  the 
only  great  newspaper  in  Chicago.  There 
are  several  others  which  are  its  Avorthy 
rivals.  The  Times  for  a  great  many 
years  was  a  sharp  competitor  of  the  Trib- 
une in  tlie  collection  and  publication  of 
the  news,  although  not  as  careful  as  to 
the  quality  of  it.  For  a  while,  before  the 
recent  change  of  ownership,  it  had  settled 
down  into  something  of  a  rut,  handling 
well  enough  what  came  to  it,  but  not 
reaching  out  and  constantly  turning  up 
something  startling  as  it  used  to  do  when 
Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Storey  w^as  in  his  prime  as 
a  journalist. 

After  various  vicissitudes  since  the  re- 
tirement and  death  of  Mr.  Storey,  the 
Chicago  Times  was  recently  purchased  by 
Mr.  James  J.  West,  a  man  barely  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  whose  success  as  a  jour- 
nalist during  the  seven  years  since  he  en- 
tered the  j)rofession  has  been  phenomenal, 
even  for  tlie  West.  Mr.  West's  Chicago 
Times  is  not  Mr.  Storey's  Chicago  Times. 
The  latter  w^as  unique  and  can  never  be 
produced  again.  Morality-loving  people 
hope  that  it  never  will  be.  But  the  paper 
under  its  new  management  displays  all 
the  enterprise  that  Mr.  Storey  ever  show- 
ed, better  directed  and  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  day. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  was  started 
in  1872  as  the  political  organ  of  the  "  Stal- 
wart" wing  of  the  Republican  party  of 
the  West,  the  field  for  it  seeming  to  have 
been  opened  by  the  course  of  the  Tribune 
in  su])})orting  Horace  Greeley,  the  Liberal 
Republican  and  Democratic  candidate  for 


the  Presidency  that  year.  It  was  built 
up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Chicago  Repub- 
lican, which  Charles  A.  Dana  had  made 
too  high-toned  and  able  for  the  popular 
taste  of  the  West  of  that  day.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  clean,  high-toned,  interesting 
newspaper,  and  it  has  built  up  a  weekly 
circulation  that  once  stood  second,  and 
l^erhaps  still  does,  in  magnitude  among  the 
weekly  editions  of  political  dailies  in  the 
United  States.  Its  Sunday  edition  is  re- 
markably well  edited,  the  correspondence, 
special  articles  by  distinguished  writers, 
fiction,  and  selected  miscellany,  as  well  as 
the  other  distinctive  features  it  maintains, 
being  chosen  and  prepared  with  except 
tional  care  and  judgment.  It  is  enter- 
prising, too,  in  its  news  departments,  and 
well  written  on  its  editorial  page. 

There  is  one  man  who  ^as  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Inter-Ocean  from  the  begin- 
ning, w^iose  faith  and  courage  through 
sixteen  j^ears  of  a  struggle  such  as  very 
few  American  journalists  have  made  kept 
the  newspaper  alive,  and  at  last,  as  it  is  now 
reported,  have  placed  it  on  a  paying  basis, 
and  his  career  must  command  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the  profession  and  that  part 
of  the  public  who  know  of  the  obstacles 
which  he  has  had  to  overcome.  That 
man  is  William  Penn  Nixon,  the  present 
editor  and,  from  the  beginning,  business 
manager  of  the  Inter-Ocean. 

A  new  idea  in  journalism — one  that  is 
really  original,  and  has  in  it  something 
that  impresses  the  public  favorably — is 
often  worth  a  fortune.  To  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  an  idea  in  a  newspaper  may 
be  traced  the  success  of  almost  every  very 
profitable  journal  in  the  United  States. 
The  idea  which  the  founders  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  thought  opened  a  broad  field 
for  such  a  newspaper  as  they  proposed  to 
make  was  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  w^hose  breakfast- 
tables  they  could  reach  every  morning 
who  would  prefer  to  have  the  news  of  the 
day,  particularly  that  from  a  distance, 
unless  it  was  of  great  importance,  con- 
densed intt)  the  space  that  a  four-paged 
newspaper  would  have  to  give  to  it  with- 
out interfering  with  the  publication  of 
the  news  of  the  city  and  State  in  such 
fulness  of  detail  as  its  importance  and 
the  interest  in  it  should  demajid. 

As  has  frequently  happened,  the  found- 
ers of  the  Herald  lacked  capital,  but 
there  was  one  man  among  them  who  pos- 
sessed what  has  often  proved  to  be  of 
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more  importance  than  capital — courage, 
vim,  pertinacity,  and  grim  determination 
to  make  the  venture  a  go — coupled  witli 
great  administrative  ability,  and  that  was 
Mr.  James  W.  Scott,  the  business  man- 
ager. In  conducting  the  publication  de- 
partment of  the  Herald  he  determined 
that  tliere  should  be  nothing  cheap  about 
it  except  its  price.  He  bought  a  better 
grade  of  white  paper  than  was  generally 
used  by  morning  newspapers,  and  thought 
that  the  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  ex- 
tra that  he  paid  for  it  money  well  invest- 
ed. The  best  machinery  was  purchased  ; 
ofreat  care  was  exercised  to  secure  clean, 
hrst-class  typography,  and  as  nearly  per- 
fect press-work  as  lightning  machinery 
would  produce.  "The  best  is  none  too 
good"  was  the  motto.  And  the  people  of 
Chicago  appreciated  all  this,  as  Mr.  Scott 
expected  them  to  do. 

In  no  other  department  was  anything 
omitted  that  would  make  the  paper  attrac- 
tive. Not  being  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
-ciated  Press,  the  young  publisher  leased 
a  telegraphic  wire  to  New  York,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  developing  the  United 
Press  Association,  then  a  new  and  strug- 
gling rival  of  the  older  organization. 

After  some  discouraging  delays,  the 
business  of  the  Herald  began  to  grow — 
slowly  at  first,  but  subsequently  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  one  pecuniarily 
interested  in  it  had  ever  hoped  for.  In 
1887  it  placed  at  the  head  of  its  edito- 
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rial  columns  the  declaration  that  it  had 
the  "largest  morning  circulation  in  Chi- 
cago," and  nobody  has  arisen  to  deny  it. 
It  prints  a  sixteen-page  Sunday  edition, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  class 
of  journals  in  the  country.  It  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  with  positive  convic- 
tions on  every  important  public  question. 

Nowhere,  probably,  can  there  be  found 
a  more  remarkable  example  of  the  rapid 
building  up  of  a  great  newspaper  proper- 
ty chiefly  through  the  labors  of  one  man, 
supplemented  by  those  of  competent  as- 
sistants working  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion, than  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neics,  founded  by  Mr.  Melville  E. 
Stone.  After  a  varied  experience  in  jour- 
nalism, Mr.  Stone  returned  to  Chicago 
from  Washington,  where  he  had  been 
writing  for  the  New  York  Herald,  in  the 
fall  of  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  cheap  evening  paper.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  1875,  he  issued  the  first  copy 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News — a  one-cent 
evening  newspaper.  The  capital  stock 
consisted  of  something  like  $500,  and  the 
entire  plant  w^as  purchased  "  upon  time." 
Two  or  three  previous  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  one-cent  paper  in  the  Garden  City 
had  failed,  and  when  Mr.  Stone  issued  his 
first  number  there  were  already  three 
other  evening  papers  in  the  city.  One  of 
these  was  the  Chicago  Telegram,  and  the 
evening  edition  of  the  Chicago  Times  at 
that  time  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
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Storey,  witli  an  unlimited  ca])ital  and  witli 
great  enterprise.  The  Daily  News  start- 
ed without  pretence.  Tlie  first  number 
contained  no  higli  -  sounding*  promises. 
Within  eigliteen  months  the  Chicago  Post 
and  Mail  were  purcliased  and  absorbed, 
and  thus  the  Associated  Press  franchise 
Avas  secured. 

In  1877  the  State  Savings  Institution 
failed,  and  its  president,  Mr.  D.  E.  Spencer, 
absconded,  having  taken  from  the  vaults 
of  the  bank  something  like  half  a  million 
dollars.  There  was  intense  excitement, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  indicted,  but  no  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  city  authorities  to 
secure  his  return.  The  Daily  Ne2vs  took 
the  matter  up,  and  its  reporters  tracked 
Spencer  by  his  baggage,  step  by  step, 
through  Canada  to  Quebec,  whence  he  sail- 
ed, in  the  name  of  John  Williams,  for  Eu- 
rope. A  reporter  was  immediately  sent 
to  Europe  to  find  him,  and  after  a  search 
of  some  months,  discovered  him  in  a  sub- 
urb of  Stuttgart.  This  unusual  bit  of 
enterprise  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
circulation  and  general  business  of  the 
paper. 

Shortly  after  this  the  great  railroad 
riots  occurred.  During  the  excitement  in 
Chicago  the  Daily  News  spared  no  ex- 
pense ;  it  employed  a  large  corps  of  men 
and  sent  them  among  the  rioters,  ofcen 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  working-men,  and 
succeeded  in  distancing  all  its  rivals  in  the 
publication  of  the  news.  Hourly  extras 
w^ere  issued,  and  the  circulation,  which  six 
months  before  had  been  less  tlian  5000, 
reached  upon  one  day  of  the  riot  more 
than  70,000  copies.  The  evening  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Times  was  discontinued, 
and  a  few  other  rivals  passed  out  of  the 
field,  leaving  the  Daily  Neivs  but  one  sub- 
stantial comj^etitor. 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Lawson,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Chicago,  soon  after  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Daily  Netvs,  and  became 
publisher,  giving  Mr.  Stone  an  opportu- 
nity to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
editorship  of  the  paper.  From  this  time 
the  growth  of  the  Daily  News  was  phe- 
nomenally rapid.  The  business  and  ed- 
itorial departments  were  kept  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  so  that  neither  was 
permitted  to  influence  the  other.  The 
editorial  platform  of  the  paper  was  sub- 
stantially this:  "Independence  of  Par- 
ties until  the  Party  Lines  are  Drawn 
upon  Principles  rather  than  Plunder; 


Devotion  to  Civil  Service  Reform  ;  Favor- 
able to  a  Tariff  for  Revenue  only.  Op- 
posed to  Saloon  Influence  in  Politics." 

The  other  evening  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago are  the  Evening  Journal  and  Even- 
ing Mail,  both  of  which  are  Republican 
in  politics.  The  former  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Chicago. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  de- 
scribe the  newspapers  of  Chicago,  or  of 
other  Western  cities,  printed  in  other  than 
the  English  language. 

The  Free  Press  is  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  Detroit,  and  the  best  known.  In  the 
last  forty -seven  years  it  has  had  three  ed- 
itors, all  of  them  remarkable  men,  and 
that  is  the  ex})lanation  of  the  important 
position  that  the  i^ree  Press  has  always 
held  in  the  journalism  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  was  Colonel  John  H. 
Harmon,  now  a  resident  of  Washington, 
who  was  a  compositor  on  the  paper  in 
1836,  one-third  owner  and  editor  in  1841, 
and  sole  proprietor  iii  1853. 

In  1854  Colonel  Harmon  sold  out  the 
Free  Press  to  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  after- 
ward the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
and  he  edited  and  published  it  until  1863, 
when  the  present  editor,  William  E.  Quin- 
by,  and  associates  bought  it.  Mr.  Quinby 
is  an  able  man,  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  humor,  an  excellent  manager,  and  a 
judicious  editor. 

The  Free  Press  may  be  said  to  have  a 
dual  character — to  be  a  sort  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  in  journalism.  It  is  a 
strong  Democratic  newspaper,  a  leader  of 
its  party  in  Michigan — this  for  its  local 
constituency;  it  is  also  a  weekly  literary 
and  family  paper,  with  a  funny  depart- 
ment that  has  given  it  a  reputation  and 
circulation  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States," and  made  ])rofitable  the  publica- 
tion of  a  special  edition  in  England  to  be 
sold  in  Europe.  The  Avriter  of  the  most 
popular  humorous  articles  and  sketches- 
for  the  Free  Press  is  Charles  B.  Lewis, 
whose  nom  de  plume  is  "  M.  Quad." 

The  100,000  circulation  of  the  weekly 
Free  Pix'ss  was  not  built  u})  exclusively 
on  the  reputation  of  M.  Quad's  funny  ar- 
ticles, nor  is  it  retained  solelj^  or  chiefly 
by  them.  Mr.  Quinby  has  made  of  it  a 
popular  literary  and  family  newspa])er. 
The  expectation  of  finding  something  fun- 
ny in  the  "  Bijah"  or  "  Limel^iln  Club" 
l)apers  may  cause  one  who  has  never  seen 
a  copy  of  the  Free  Press  to  buy  it  to  read 
upon  the  cars  or  in  a  leisure  hour.  The 
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interesting-  character  of  its  general  con- 
tents causes  that  purchaser  to  subscribe 
for  it  for  a  year. 

The  Detroit  Trihiine  is  the  Republican 
organ  of  Michigan.  It  has  been  owned 
since  about  1884  by  a  syndicate  of  politi- 
cians, with  Colonel  John  Atkinson,  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  in  1884, 
at  their  head.  Ex-Governor  Alger  is  said 
to  have  an  interest  in  it.  The  Tribune, 
during  the  more  than  hfty  years  of  its 
existence,  has  had  many  rivals  of  its  own 
political  faith  to  contend  with,  but  in  the 
end  it  has  absorbed  them  all.  In  1877 
the  last  of  its  competitors  was  consolidated 
with  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Post  and 
Tribune.  The  first  part  of  the  name  has 
since  been  dropped.  The  Tribune  is  a 
good  newspaper,  and  a  strong  political 
advocate. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
Western  journalism  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  rise  and  success  of  tlie 
penny  and  two -cent  newspapers.  The 
first  journalist  of  the  West  to  discover  the 
demand  for  journals  of  this  class,  and  to 
act  upon  his  discovery,  was  Mr.  James  E. 
Scripps,  the  principal  owner  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  Neivs.  For  fourteen  years  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Detroit  Adver- 
tiser,  most  of  the  time  as  a  part  owner.  At 
last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  people 
were  not  anxious  to  buy  a  given  number 
of  pounds  of  paper  in  tlie  course  of  a  year, 
but  that  they  did  want  the  neivs,  and  that 
it  was  an  editor's  duty,  in  a  purely  news- 
paper issue,  so  to  gather,  condense,  and 
epitomize  the  record  of  the  world's  doings 
that  a  busy  man  could  learn  what  was 
going  on  without  wading  through  a  mass 
of  matter  in  which  he  had  no  possible  in- 
terest. Having  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  Advertiser  and  Tribune,  he  put  this 
idea  into  practice  in  August,  1873,  when 
he  began  the  publication  in  Detroit  of  the 
Evening  Netvs,  a  six-column,  four-page 
paper,  which  was  sold  at  retail  for  two 
cents  a  copy.  This  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  cheap  newspapers  in  the  West. 

The  Evening  News  gained  its  way  slow- 
ly at  first,  but  by  its  enterprise  in  getting 
the  new^s,  its  skill  in  condensing  it,  and 
the  ability  as  writers  of  the  men  who  were 
employed  upon  its  staff,  it  grew  in  circu- 
lation, enlarged  to  seven  columns  to  a 
page,  and  before  many  years  printed  lar- 
ger editions  tlian  any  other  paper  in  De- 
troit. The  circulation  of  the  News  is  now 
about  40,000,  and  its  net  earnings  for  a 
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number  of  years  more  than  |100,000  per 
annum. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Scripps  the  pioneer 
in  cheap  journalism  in  Detroit — cheap  in 
price,  but  not  in  quality — but  seeing  fields 
for  similar  enterprises  in  other  cities  that 
no  one  seemed  to  have  the  courage  or 
ability  to  occupy,  he  has  taken  possession 
of  some  of  them  himself.  In  1878  he  es- 
tablished the  Cleveland  Press,  modelled 
after  the  Detroit  Neivs,  and  still  owns  a 
large  interest  in  that  profitable  paper, 
which  earns  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  a 
year.  In  1880  he  moved  upon  St.  Louis, 
and  started  the  Cliroyiicle.  That  took 
root  rather  slowly,  but  is  now  on  a  profit- 
able and  growling  basis.  The  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  list  is  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
which,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  nearly 
50,000  copies,  is  already  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  property. 

Neither  Milwaukee,  with  its  population 
of  more  than  115,000,  nor  Madison,  the 
capital  of  Wisconsin,  is  favorably  situa- 
ted for  the  support  of  great  newspapers, 
and  there  is  no  other  city  or  town  in  the 
State  large  enough  to  make  one  possible. 
Chicago,  with  its  enormous  capital  invest- 
ed in  newspapers,  and  the  great  enterprise 
that  the  possession  of  such  capital  makes 
possible,  pours  into  Milwaukee  in  time 
for  the  early  breakfast-table  its  five  or 
six  morning  papers,  with  which  in  size, 
amount  of  news  of  every  kind  furnished, 
and  general  variety  of  contents  no  local 
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paper  can  hope  to  compete,  and  these  same 
great  morning  dailies  are  distributed  over 
the  raih'oads  to  the  cities  and  towns  lying 
to  the  south  and  southwest  of  Milwaukee 
long  before  the  papers  of  the  latter  city 
can  reach  them.  To  the  northwest,  also, 
a  Milwaukee  newspaper  can  go  but  a  short 
•distance,  comparatively,  before  it  gets  into 
the  territory  supplied  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  newspapers,  which  are  now 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 

Of  the  newspapers  now  published  in 
Wisconsin,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  the 
•oldest,  its  first  number  having  appeared 
June  27,  1837.  Philo  White,  afterward 
United  States  Minister  to  one  of  the  South 
American  republics,  was  its  first  editor. 
It  was  not  made  a  daily  newspaper  until 
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1844.  General  Rufus  King  was  longest 
in  editorial  charge  of  the  Sentinel — from 
June,  1845,  until  1861,  when,  being  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  and  an  ardent  Union 
man,  he  entered  the  army.  General  King- 
was  a  son  of  President  Charles  King,  of 
Columbia  College,  and  grandson  of  Rufus' 
King,  the  early  American  statesman.  Ill 
health  led  to  his  resignation  from  the 
army  in  1862,  and  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  sev- 
■eral  years. 

The  second  oldest  daily  newspaper  of 
the  State  is  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  of 


Milwaukee.  Its  first  number  appeared 
June  8,  1847.  William  E.  Cramer  has 
been  its  chief  editor,  although  for  many 
years  he  has  been  almost  totally  blind, 
and  unable  to  hear  except  through  an  ear- 
trumpet.  In  spite  of  these  very  serious 
impediments,  wliich  would  seem  insu- 
perable to  most  men,  he  has  the  current 
news  read  to  him  every  day,  and  dictates 
a  large  portion  of  the  editorial  articles 
that  appear  in  his  newspaper.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Union  College,  and  before 
going  West  was  a  sub-editor  on  the  Al- 
bany (New  York)  Argus. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Rublee  has  had  charge 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  since  1882. 
He  is  one  of  the  best-known  men  of  the 
West,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  Wis- 
consin State  politics  on  the  Republican 
side,  and  has  several  tim^s  appeared  prom- 
inently in  national  affairs.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  United  States  very  creditably 
abroad,  and  has  given  the  Sentinel  a  char- 
acter and  influence  in  the  party  which  it 
never  before  had. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Wisconsin 
have  good  daily  newspapers,  but  none  of 
them  has  attained  national  fame. 

In  no  part  of  the  West,  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  wonderfully  rapid 
growth  of  cities  and  institutions,  has  the 
press  advanced  from  the  modest  begin- 
nings of  frontier  newspapers  to  the  first 
rank  of  American  journalism  by  such 
quick  and  positive  strides  as  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis. 

The  Press  was  the  first  daily  newspaper 
published  at  St.  Paul,  and  it  Avas  founded 
by  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  continued  his  con- 
nection with  it  for  a  dozen  years  or  more. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wheelock  was  its  first  editor, 
and  now,  although  thirty-four  years  have 
elapsed,  he  is  still  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Pioneer- Press.  This  paper  is  now  dated 
and  published  simultaneously  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  It  is  thoroughly 
.equipped  in  every  department,  and  is  in 
all  respects  a  first-class  newspaper;  it 
would  be  considered  so  in  Chicago  or 
Cincinnati,  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
It  is  Republican  in  politics,  having  adopt- 
ed in  this  respect  at  the  consolidation  the 
principles  of  the  Press  rather  than  those 
of  the  Pioneer,  which- was  a  Democratic 
newspaper  of  the  Bourbon^  stripe.  The 
steadiness  and  consistency  of  the  Pio- 
neer-Press,  and  its  independence  within 
the  Republican  lines,  have  made  it  a  great 
power  in  its  party. 
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The  only  rival  of  the  Pioneer- Press  in 
St.  Paul  is  the  Globe — a  sensational  Dem- 
ocratic sheet  with  a  large  circulation,  but 
having-  little  weight  in  the  city.  Its  pros- 
perity is  due  to  the  very  qualities  that 
cause  it  to  be  considered  disreputable  by 
the  more  self-respecting  citizens.  Its  ed- 
itor is  Lewis  Baker. 

Although  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are 
only  eight  miles  apart,  and  have  many 
interests  in  common,  the  latter  city  has 
newspapers  of  its  own  of  which  all  that 
has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  press  of  St. 
Paul  is  equally  true.  Minneapolis  is  a 
younger  city  than  the  capital  of  the  State 
further  down  the  Mississippi  River,  al- 
though within  the  past  few  years  it  has 
outstripped  the  latter  in  population.  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  leading  Repub- 
lican journal  of  the  city,  founded  in  1867, 
was  until  recently  edited  and  managed 
by  Alden  J.  Blethen  and  Will  E.  Haskell. 
Mr.  Blethen  is  a  veteran  journalist,  and 
had  made  the  Tribune  a  great  power  in 
the  Northwest,  as  well  as  a  valuable  news- 
paper property,  before  Mr.  Haskell  became 
associated  with  him.  The  latter  is  a 
young  man  whose  special  preparation  for 
the  profession  of  journalism  has  not  been 
surpassed,  probably,  by  that  of  any  other 
editor  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  a  university  education  at  Harvard,  the 
study  of  special  branches,  such  as  political 
economy  and  political  history,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  the  editor, 
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and  extensive  travel,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  advice  and  guidance  of  his  fa- 
ther, who,  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
has  made  a  name  and  a  fortune  in  jour- 
nalism, the  first  of  wdiicli  he  may  right- 
fully be  proud  of,  and  for  the  last  of 
which  he  is  envied  by  less  fortunate 
members  of  his  profession. 

The  younger  Mr.  Haskell  has  yet  his 
reputation  as  a  newspaper  man  to  make, 
but  during  the  three  years  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  powers  that  be  in 
the  office  of  the  Tribune,  he  has  shown 
talents  that,  when  coupled  with  more  ex- 
perience, promise  to  make  him  as  success- 
ful as  his  father  has  been.  During  the 
past  spring  Mr.  Blethen  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  Tribune  to  a  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
retired  ;  the  firm  is  now  Haskell  and 
Palmer. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  full  of  en- 
terprise and  "go."  It  is  very  liberal  in 
its  expenditures  for  news,  and  in  procuring 
specially  attractive  features  not  only  for 
its  Sunday  but  also  for  its  daily  editions. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  both  it  and  the 
Pioneer-Press  hold  their  own  where  they 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
great  Chicago  journals  at  many  points  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal,  an  indepen- 
dent Republican  evening  newspaper,  start- 
ed in  1878,  is  a  veiy  bright,  newsy,  and 
prosperous  sheet.  Though  not  as  widely 
known  as  the  Pioneer-Press  and  Tribune^ 
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its  circulation  probably  exceeds  that  of 
either  of  them.    Its  editor  is  J.  S.  McLain. 

St.  Louis  is  a  great,  overgrown,  provin- 
cial city.  It  has  discarded  some  of  its 
more  distinctive  Southern  peculiarities 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  taken  on 
a  more  metropolitan  air,  but  it  still  lacks 
that  indescribable  something  that  makes 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Kan- 
sas City  wonders  of  the  age,  and  which 
seems  to  act  like  a  glass  of  champagne 
upon  every  new-comer,  arousing  him  and 
stimulating  him  as  he  never  was  aroused 
and  stimulated  in  his  Eastern  home.  And 
the  press  of  St.  Louis  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  city  as  the  city  is  sui  generis  in  it- 
self. 

It  is,  above  all  other  things,  a  conserv- 
ative press,  and  its  conservatism  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  the  names  of  several  of  the 
leading  journals.  The  most  important 
Democratic  newspaper  of  St.  Louis  was 
called  the  Missouri  Republican  from  1822 
until  May,  1888,  although  it  never  was  a 
Republican  jouri^ial.  And  the  explana- 
tion given  for  the  recent  change  of  namt 
is  rather  an  amusing  one.  The  presenl^ 
editor,  Charles  H.  Jones,  had  been  con-' 
ducting  the  Jacksonville  (Florida)  Times- 
Union,  a  Democratic  sheet,  and  had  been 
very  active  in  Florida  politics  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side.  But  when  his  friends  heard 
that  he  was  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to. edit  the 
Republican,  they  were  disgusted  and  an- 
gry that  he  should  have  proved  himself 


such  a  political  renegade.  No  amount  of 
explanation  could  convince  them.  How 
could  the  Missouri  Republican  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic newspaper  ?  The  idea  was  absurd. 
To  save  his  reputation,  therefore,  and 
maintain  his  standing  among  the  Demo- 
crats of  Florida,  Mr.  Jones  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  St.  Louis  Republic, 
and  under  that  unfamiliar  title  the  oldest 
newspaper  published  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  which  has  been  read  by  Dem- 
ocrats for  sixty-six  years  under  the  old 
familiar  name  of  Missouri  Republican, 
now  makes  its  daily  appearance. 

The  Globe- Democrat,  too,  is  not  a  Dem- 
ocratic but  a  Republican  journal  of  the 
most  radical  stripe.  Some  day  a  new  ed- 
itor, placed  in  a  similar  predicament  to 
that  in  which  Mr.  Jones  lately  found 
himself,  may  have  to  c^iange  the  name 
of  that  too,  or  leave  off  the  last  part  of  the 
hyphened  title. 

Although  the  press  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
conservative,  it  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  in  other  respects.  The  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Republican,  until  within  the 
past  year,  was  William  Hyde,  the  x^resent 
postmaster  of  St.  Louis.  He  had  held  the 
position  for  many  years — twenty,  probably 
— while  the  paper  was  principally  owned 
and  published  by  several  members  of  the 
Knapp  family. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Missouri 
Republican  was  for  many  years  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Knapp,  a  younger  member  of 
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the  family  that  has  owned  the  paper,  and 
who  preceded  Mr.  Jones  as  editor-in-chief, 
and  to  him  is  principally  due  whatever 
credit  is  to  be  given  for  the  excellence  of 
the  news  departments  of  the  Republican. 

In  striking"  contrast  with  the  air  that 
pervades  the  old  Republican  office  is  that 
that  surrounds  the  Globe- Democrat.  The 
editor  of  this  paper,  Mr,  Joseph  B.  McCul- 
lagh,  is  what  the  Western  people  call  "a 
rustler."  A  war  correspondent  who  was 
tireless  in  his  industry,  and  daring-  even 
to  reckless,  a  Washington  correspondent 
in  exciting  years  immediately  following 
the  war,  his  letters  and  despatches  were 
not  of  the  perfunctory  sort  that  simply 
run  in  the  same  groove  from  day  to  day. 
He  saw  the  coloring  of  the  events  he  re- 
corded, and  lie  transferred  that  coloring 
to  what  he  wrote.  He  was  said  to  be  sen- 
sational, but  if  he  was,  it  was  a  sensation- 
alism that  was  popular,  and  everybody 
read  what  appeared  with  his  initials  at- 
tached, and  liked  to  read  it  too. 

When  Mr.  McCullagh  went  to  St.  Louis, 
early  in  the  seventies,  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Globe,  there  were  two  rival 
Republican  newspapers  in  that  city,  where 
there  was  room  for  only  one.  The  old 
St.  Louis  Democrat,  founded  in  1852,  had 
been  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  there  had  been  a  quarrel  both  in  the 
party  and  among  the  owners  of  the  paper, 
and  in  consequence  the  Globe  had  been 
started.    Its  lot  was  not  a  prosperous  one, 


although  it  took  away  enough  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Democrat  to  injure  that  very 
materially. 

The  Democrat  was  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  the  Globe  was  not, 
and  in  those  days  and  in  that  city  this 
was  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  success  than 
it  would  be  now.  While  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  unable  to  make  the  balance  come 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  of  the 
Globe,  he  was  able  to  niake  a  newspaper 
which  people  talked  about.  There  was  a 
snap  in  its  editorial  comments  that  St. 
Louis  had  not  been  accustomed  to;  there 
was  an  air  of  sensationalism  about  its 
news  departments  that  was  new  in  that 
field. 

Finally  a  series  of  political  and  person- 
al events  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  here  brought  about  a  consolidation 
of  the  two  papers,  with  Mr.  McCullagh  at 
the  head  of  the  new  journal,  and  from 
that  day  the  Globe- Democrat  became  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country 
and  a  very  valuable  property.  It  retain- 
ed all  the  sprightliness  of  the  Globe,  and, 
with  the  extended  facilities  for  news-get- 
ting and  a  largely  increased  income,  it 
was  greatly  improved  in  every  depart- 
ment. Editorially  it  is  strong  and  ag- 
gressive, though  partisan  ;  it  prints  the 
news  literally  in  full — that  is,  the  art  of 
condensation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquired  in  its  office — and  to  make  space 
for  its  long  stories  it  uses  small  type, 
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which,  in  the  slang  of  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, "eats  up  copy"  at  a  fearful  rate. 
The  Globe- Democrat  has  long-  had  the 
habit  of  expanding  in  a  most  astonishing 
way  to  make  room  for  advertisements 
and  tlie  voluminous  news  it  prints.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  daily  issue 
to  comprise  sixteen  pages,  or  for  a  Sun- 
day edition  to  overwhelm  the  purchaser 
with  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pages. 

The  Post  -  Dispatch  is  a  prosperous 
evening  newspaper,  an  epitome  of  the 
New  York  World  without  its  enormous 
resources  and  circulation.  It  was  chiefly 
owned  and  edited  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  be- 
fore he  transferred  his  field  of  operations 
to  New  York,  and  it  was  understood  to 
be  his  purpose,  when  he  entered  metro- 
politan journalism,  to  develop  on  that 
larger  stage  the  ideas  which  in  a  small 
way  he  had  put  to  practical  experiment 
in  his  St.  Louis  newspaper.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  has  missed  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise that  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  the  members 
of  its  staff  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
New  York  put  into  it,  but  it  is  still  a  pop- 
ular, successful  journal. 

Kansas  City,  besides  being  the  metrop- 
olis of  western  Missouri  and  eastern  Kan- 
sas, is  the  newspaper  centre  of  a  broad 
region  of  country  beyond.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  Kansas  City  in  po])ulation,  busi- 
ness, and  wealth  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  great  West,  but  it  is  as  natural  as  the 
rank  growth  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the 
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deep  rich  soil  of  the  surrounding  prairies. 
And  in  a  city  that  accomplishes  in  a  decade 
what  older  Eastern  cities  have  only  done 
in  half  a  century,  newspapers  well  edited 
and  managed  necessarily  attain  in  a  very 
short  time  circulation,  pecuniary  prosper- 
ity, and  influence  which  the  journals  of 
other  cities  are  many  years  in  securing. 

Three  newspapers  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  daily  press  of  Kansas  City 
printed  in  the  English  language  —  the 
Times  and  the  Journal,  morning  news- 
papers, and  the  Star,  an  evening  paper. 
The  Times  and  Journal  are  almost  as  old 
as  Kansas  City  itself,  and  each  is  edited 
by  a  man  who  is,  and  long  has  been,  very 
XH'ominent  and  influential,  not  only  as  an 
editor,  but  as  a  leading  and  public-spirit- 
ed citizen  of  western  Missouri.  Both  have 
been  active  in  promoting  every  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  urging  and  assist- 
ing in  securing  for  the  city  all  those  con- 
veniences and  improvements  that  make 
the  modern  town  so  comfortable,  so  lux- 
urious to- live  in,  and  in  bringing  to  its 
markets,  by  the  building  of  raih'oads,  the 
'people  of  a  great  area  of  country,  whose 
grain  and  beef  and  pork  it  buys,  and 
whom  it  supplies  with  dry-goods  and  gro- 
ceries, farming  implements  §ind  newspa- 
pers. Dr.  Morrison  Mumford  and  Col- 
onel K.  T.  Van  Horn  and  their  newspapers 
are  almost  as  much  essential  parts  of  Kan- 
sas City  as  its  streets  and  public  buildings. 
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The  first  is  the  editor  of  the  Times^  the 
Democratic  newspaper.  Kansas  City  had 
already  got  a  good  start  when  he  went 
there,  in  1871,  from  Tennessee,  and  al- 
though it  was  still  in  a  semi -chrysalis 
state,  it  required  no  great  exercise  of  faitli 
to  believe  that  it  had  a  great  future  before 
it.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  v/heii 
Colonel  Van  Horn  settled  in  the  strag- 
gling little  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  early  days,  when 
all  beyond  was  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness, traversed  only  by  wagon  trains, 
and  little  suggesting  the  immense  agri- 
cultural possibilities  that  lay  hidden  be- 
neath the  roots  of  its  dried -up  prairie- 
grass,  and  which  even  now  have  been 
only  partially  developed.  He  began  to 
"boom  the  town"  when  almost  every- 
thing about  it  was  in  posse  and  very  lit- 
tle in  esse.  But  the  Journal  had,  and 
still  has,  a  large  influence  and  a  numer- 
ous constituency  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Kansas  City  and  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Times,  but  for  dift'erent  reasons. 

The  Times  and  Journal  are  both  of 
metropolitan  size  and  shape,  and  are  man- 
aged by  metropolitan  methods.  Both 
have  first-class  mechanical  facilities,  both 
print  large  daily  editions  and  still  larger 
weekly  ones;  the  circulation  of  the  Week- 
ly Times  is  rapidly  approaching  100,000 
copies.  Sunday  journalism  is  popular  in 
Kansas  City,  and  the  Sunday  issues,  like 
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those  of  other  Western  cities,  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  great  Eastern 
commercial  centres  without  much  disad- 
vantage to  the  former. 

Iowa  has  no  great  newspapers,  although 
it  has  some  good  ones.  At  Des  Moines, 
the  State  capital,  there  are  the  State  Re- 
gister and  State  Leader,  respectively  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  organs  of  the 
State.  The  former  is  edited  by  J.  S. 
Clarkson,  who,  by  his  activity  in  national 
politics,  has  become  better  known  than 
his  newspaper.  The  Register  is  strong 
in  its  editorial  columns  and  full  and  well 
edited  in  its  news  departments.  Its  daily 
circulation  is  between  5000  and  10,000, 
and  its  weekly  edition  more  than  25,000. 

The  Leader  is  an  older  newspaper  than 
tlie  Register,  but  the  latter  has  outstripped 
it  in  circulation  as  it  has  in  quality  and 
influence.  There  isn't  much  of  a  field  in 
the  interior  of  Iowa  for  a  Democratic 
journal.  It  is  creditable,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  John  Watts  that  he  makes  as  good  a 
paper  as  he  does,  and  he  makes  a  very 
good  one. 

The  Burlington  Hawkeye  was  made  fa- 
mous by  the  funny  articles  of  Robert  J. 
Burdette.  Since  he  has  published  his- 
stories  and  sketches  in  Eastern  newspa- 
pers the  Haivkeye  has  passed  into  obscur- 
ity compared  wnth  its  former  fame.  It 
still  has  a  fair  w'eekly  circulation,  how- 
ever, and  is  a  good  newspaper,  which  does- 
good  service  for  the  Republican  party. 
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Nebraska  has  one  great  newspaper,  the 
Omaha  Bee,  started  as  a  little  four-col- 
umn folio,  in  the  early  days,  by  the  pre- 
sent owner  and  editor,  Edward  Rose  water. 
He  has  seen  his  paper  advance  to  the  front 
rank  of  Northwestern  journalism,  its  daily 
circulation  grow  to  about  15,000  and  its 
weekly  edition  to  40,000,  while  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  ablest  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
in  a  city  that,  with  its  80,000  inhabitants, 
has  apparently  such  a  future  that  it  may 
now  be  considered  barely  out  of  its  swad- 
dling-clothes, and  in  a  State  whose  re- 
sources have  hardly  begun  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

The  Omaha  Republican  is  one  of  those 
political  journals  which,  like  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  do  not  depend  upon 
the  size  of  their  circulation  for  their  influ- 
ence or  support.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Nebraska,  and  is  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  O.  H.  Rothaker.  The  Repub- 
lican is  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  now 
published  in  Omaha. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Neivs  was  born 
in  1859,  amidst  the  excitement  of  the  rush 
to  the  Pike's  Peak  mines,  and  its  first  of- 
fice was  in  a  log  hut,  which  was  until 
quite  recently  still  in  existence.  With 
its  expanding  field  and  augmenting  re- 
sources, especially  since  1880,  it  has 
only  extended  that  enterprise  so  early 
shown  in  every  direction  until  the  Neivs 
has  become  one  of  the  very  best  newspa- 
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pers  of  the  West,  thoroughly  metropoli- 
tan in  its  management,  style  of  journal- 
ism and  make-up.  The  Neics  is  Demo- 
cratic in  politics,  and  was  until  quite 
lately  the  only  journal  representing  that 
X^arty  in  the  city.  It  is  now  owned  by  a 
syndicate,  at  the  head  of  which  is  John 
Arkins,  its  veteran  editor. 

The  Denver  Tribune  is  a  very  newsy 
paper,  full  of  "go,"  and  habitually  using 
strong  language  in  expressing  its  opin- 
ions of  its  rival,  the  Neics,  which,  how- 
ever, never  fails  to  return  all  compliments 
with  interest.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  what  the  future  of  Denver  may 
be,  but  if  its  newspapers  continue  to  be 
conducted  with  the  same  enterprise  and 
push  that  now  distinguish  them,  when  its 
population  is  as  great  as  that  of  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  now  is,  there  will  appear  at 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  jour- 
nalism such  as  this  country  has  never 
before  seen. 

The  Alta  was  the  first  daily  newspa- 
per issued  in  California,  and  it' still  occu- 
])ies  a  ])rominent  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  daily  journals  of  the  Sunset  City.  It 
is  now  conducted  by  John  P.  Irish,  for- 
merly of  Iowa,  is  Democratic  in  politics, 
and  has  a  large  circulation  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  coast.  ^ 

The  publication  of  the  Daily  Bulletin 
began  in  October,  1855,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  prosperous  ever  since.  It  is  an 
evening  newspaper.    The  first  number  of 
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the  Morning  Call  appeared  in  December, 
1856.  The  Bulletin  is  edited  by  George 
K.  Fitcl),  familiarly  known  as  Deacon 
Fitcl),  and  the  Call  by  Loriiig-  Pickering. 
Tlie  two  journals  are  really  evening  and 
morning  editions  of  tlie  same  jouriial,  but 
they  are  managed  as  distinct  papers,  with 
separate  editorial  statl's.  They  have  very 
large  circulations,  their  weekly  editions 
being  distributed  from  Alaska  to  the  Mex- 
ican line. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  the  most  impor- 
tant newspaper  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one 
of  the  few  in  the  United  States  that  may 
be  said  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  journalism.  Its  circulation  is 
reported  to  be  about  60,000  copies  a  day, 
and  its  advertising  business  is  more  val- 
uable than  shares  in  the  bonanza  mine 
that  is  working  in  pay  rock. 

It  is  aggressively  Republican,  Mr.  M. 
H.  De  Young,  now  the  sole  owner  of  it, 
having  taken  a  very  active  and  influen- 
tial part  in  tlie  late  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago. 


The  San  Francisco  Daily  Examiner 
is  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Althongli  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  until  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  it  was  bought  by 
United  States  Senator  George  Hearst,  its 
circulation  w^as  small.  Owing  to  Senator 
Hearst's  efforts  the  circulation  has  ad- 
vanced to  50,000. 

William  R.  Hearst,  son  of  the  Senator, 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  with  A. 
B.  Henderson  as  managing  editor. 

The  Evening  Post  is  the  last  of  the 
leading  San  Francisco  daily  news^^apers. 
It  was  established  in  1871,  and  has  been 
faii'ly  successful. 

Of  the  weekly  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  The 
Argonaut^  founded  in  1877  by  Frank 
Pixley.  Mr.  Pixley  is  a  terse  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  and  contributes  brilliant  edi- 
torial articles  on  current  local  and  politi- 
cal topics  to  his  paper. 

The  interior  cities  of  California  have 
some  influential  and  ably  edited  journals. 


FLAX  FLOWERS. 

BY   MARGARET  DELAND. 

BLUE  as  heaven,  light  as  air, 
All  their  slender  stems  can  bear; 

Nodding,  swaying,  as  they  float, 
Each  one  like  a  restless  boat; 

One  would  think  they'd  anchored  there 
Just  to  wait  till  Avinds  were  fair. 

On  their  stems  they  tug  and  strain, 
Longing  to  be  off  again. 

If  the  wind  that  murmurs  sweet 
Would  but  start  the  tiny  fleet, 

Surely  their  light  keels  could  pass 
Over  seas  of  meadow-grass; 

Safely  they  could  sail  and  steer 
Round  the  islands  of  the  air, 

Trees  and  bushes,  growing  low, 
Where  the  rippling  wind  does  blow. 

Over  waves  of  bold  sunshine, 
Down  the  moonbeams,  pale  and  fine; 

Sail  and  sail  and  find  the  port 
Where  I've  left  my  willing  heart; 

Bid  the  holder  set  it  free. 
Or  return  her  own  to  me; 

Then,  by  breath  of  flowers  blown, 
Haste  to  tell  me  slie's  mine  own ! 
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XIX. 

ANNIE  made  up  a  bed  for  Idella  on  a 
wide,  old-fashioned  lounge  in  lier 
room,  and  put  lier  away  in  it,  swathed  in 
a  night-gown  which  she  found  among  the 
surviv^als  of  lier  own  childish  clothing  in 
that  old  chest  of  drawers.  When  slie 
w^oke  in  the  morning  she  looked  across  at 
the  little  creature,  with  a  tender  sense  of 
possession  and  protection  suffusing  her 
troubled  recollections  of  the  night  before. 
Idella  stirred,  stretched  herself  with  a  long 
sigh,  and  then  sat  up  and  stared  round 
the  strange  i)lace  as  if  she  were  still  in  a 
dream. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  in  here  with 
me  ?"  Annie  suggested  from  her  bed. 

The  child  pushed  back  her  hair  with 
her  little  hands,  and  after  waiting  to  real- 
ize the  situation  to  the  limit  of  her  small 
experience,  she  said,  with  a  smile  that 
showed  her  pretty  teeth,  "Yes." 

"  Then  come." 

Idella  tumbled  out  of  bed,  pulling  up 
the  night-gown,  which  was  too  long  for 
her,  and  softly  thumped  across  the  carpet. 
Annie  leaned  over  and  lifted  her  up,  and 
pressed  the  little  face  to  her  own,  and 
felt  the  play  of  the  quick,  light  breath 
over  her  cheek. 

"  Would  you  like  to  stay  with  me—live 
with  me — Idella?"  she  asked. 

The  child  turned  her  face  away,  and 
liid  a  roguish  smile  m  the  pillow.  "I 
don't  know." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  my  little  girl  ?" 

"No." 

"No?    Why  not?" 

"Because  —  because"  —  she  seemed  to 
search  her  mind — "because  your  night- 
gowns are  too  long." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?    That's  no  reason. 
Think  of  somctliing  else." 

Idella  rubbed  her  face  hard  on  the  pil- 
low.    "You  dress  up  cats." 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  looked  with 
eyes  of  laughing  malice  into  Annie's,  and 
Annie  pushed  her  face  against  Idelhvs' 
neck  and  cried,  "  You're  a  rogue!" 

The  little  one  screamed  with  laughter 
and  gurgled:  "Oh,  you  tickle!  You 
tickle!" 

Tliey  had  a  childish  romp,  prolonged 
through  the  details  of  Idella's  washing 
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and  dressing,  and  Annie  tried  to  lose,  in 
her  frolic  with  the  child,  the  anxieties  that 
had  beset  her  Avaking;  she  succeeded  in 
confusing  them  with  one  another  in  one 
dull,  indefinite  pain. 

She  w^ondered  when  Mr.  Peck  would 
come  for  Idella,  but  they  were  still  at 
their  belated  breakfast  when  Mrs.  Bolton 
came  in  to  say  that  Bolton  had  met  the 
minister  on  his  w^ay  up,  and  had  asked 
him  if  Idella  might  not  stay  the  week  out 
with  them. 

"I  don'  know  but  he  done  more'n  he'd 
ought.  But  she  can  be  with  us  the  rest 
part,  when  you've  got  done  with  her." 

"I  haven't  begun  to  g^t  done  with  her," 
said  Annie.  "I'm  glad  Mr.  Bolton  ask- 
ed." 

After  breakfast  Bolton  himself  appear- 
ed, to  ask  if  Idella  might  go  up  to  the  or- 
chard with  him.  Idella  ran  out  of  the 
room  and  came  back  with  her  hat  on,  and 
tugging  to  get  into  her  shabby  little  sack. 
Annie  helped  her  with  it,  and  Idella  tuck- 
ed her  hand  into  Bolton's  loose,  hard  fist, 
and  gave  it  a  pull  toward  the  door. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  but  w^iat  she's  go- 
in',"  he  said. 

"Yes;  you'd  better  ask  her  the  next 
time  if  /  can  go,"  said  Annie. 

"Well,  why  don't  you?"  asked  Bolton, 
humoring  the  joke.  "I  guess  you'd  en- 
joy it  about  as  well  as  any.  We're  just 
goin'  for  a  basket  of  windfalls  for  pies. 
I  guess  we  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  gone  a  great 
while.'' 

Annie  watched  them  uj)  the  lane  from 
the  library  window  with  a  queer  grudge 
at  heart,  Bolton  stiffly  lumbering  forward 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  child 
whirling  and  dancing  at  his  side,  and  now 
before  and  now  after  him. 
,  At  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel 
before  the  front  door,  Annie  turned  away 
with  such  an  imperative  need  of  its  being 
Dr.  Morrell's  buggy  that  it  wns  almost  an 
intolerable  disappointment  to  find  it  Mrs. 
Munger's  phaeton. 

Mrs.  Munger  burst  in  upon  her  in  an 
excitement  which  somehow  had  an  effect 
of  })r('meditation.  ^ 

"Miss  Kilburn,  I  wish  to  know  what 
you  think  of  Mi',  and  Mrs.  Putney's  be- 
liavior  to  me,  and  Mr.  Peck's,  in  my  own 
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house,  last  night.  They  are  friends  of 
yours,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  you  approve 
of  it.  I  come  to  you  as  their  friend,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  as  I  do  that  my 
hospitality  has  been  abused.  It  was  an 
outrage  for  Mr.  Putney  to  get  intoxicated 
in  my  house ;  and  for  Mr.  Peck  to  attack 
me  as  he  did  before  everybody,  because 
Mr.  Putney  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
privileges,  was  abominable.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  his  church ;  and  even  if  I  were, 
he  would  have  had  no  right  to  speak  so 
to  me." 

Annie  felt  the  blood  fly  to  her  head, 
and  she  waited  a  moment  to  regain  her 
coolness.  "I  wonder  you  came  to  ask 
me,  Mrs.  Munger,  if  you  were  so  sure  tliat 
I  agreed  with  you.  I'm  certainly  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Putney's  friend,  and  so  far  as 
admiring  Mr.  Peck's  sincerity  and  good- 
ness is  concerned,  I'm  Jiis  friend.  But 
I'm  obliged  to  say  that  you're  mistaken 
about  the  rest." 

She  folded  her  hands  at  her  waist,  and 
stood  up  very  sti'aight,  looking  firmly  at 
Mrs.  Munger,  who  made  a  show  of  taking 
a  new  grip  of  her  senses  as  she  sank  un- 
bidden into  a  cliair. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Miss  Kil- 
burn  ?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  needn't  say." 

"Why,  but  you  must!  You  must,  you 
know.  I  can't  be  left  so!  I  must  know 
where  I  stand !  I  must  be  sure  of  my 
ground!  I  can't  go  on  without  under- 
standing just  how  much  you  mean  by  my 
being  mistaken." 

She  looked  Annie  in  the  face  with  eyes 
superhcially  expressive  of  indignant  sur- 
prise, and  Annie  perceived  that  she  wished 
to  restore  herself  in  her  own  esteem  by 
browbeating  some  one  else  into  the  affir- 
mation of  her  innocence. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  Mrs,  Mun- 
ger, I  mean  that  you  ought  to  have  re- 
membered Mr.  Putney's  infirmity,  and 
that  it  was  cruel  to  put  temptation  in  his 
way.  Everybody  knows  that  he  can't 
resist  it,  and  that  he  is  making  such  a 
hard  fight  to  keep  out  of  it.  And  then, 
if  you  j)i'ess  me  for  an  opinion,  I  must 
say  that  you  were  not  justifiable  in  asking 
Mr.  Peck  to  take  part  in  a  social  enter- 
tainment when  we  had  explicitly  dropped 
that  part  of  the  affair." 

Mrs.  Munger  had  not  pressed  Annie  for 
an  opinion  on  this  point  at  all;  but  in 
their  interest  in  it  tliey  both  ignored  the 
fact.    Mrs.  Munger  tacitly  admitted  her 


position  in  retorting,  "He  needn't  have 
staid." 

"You  made  him  stay — you  remember 
how — and  he  couldn't  have  got  away 
without  being  rude." 

"And  you  think  he  wasn't  rude  to 
scold  me  before  my  guests?" 

"He  told  you  the  truth.  He  didn't 
wish  to  say  anything,  but  you  forced  him 
to  speak,  just  as  you  have  forced  me." 

' '  Forced  you  f    Miss  Kilburn !" 

"Yes.  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Peck  in  many  things,  but  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  last  night  he  spoke  the  truth. 
I  shouldn't  be  speaking  it  if  I  didn't  tell 
you  I  thought  so." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Munger, 
rising.  "After  this  you  can't  expect  me 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Social 
Union;  you  couldn't  ivish  me  to,  if  that's 
your  opinion  of  my  character." 

"I  haven't  expressed  any  opinion  of 
your  character,  Mrs.  Munger,  if  you'll  re- 
member, please;  and  as  for  the  Social 
Union,  I  shall  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  it  myself," 

Aniiie  drew  herself  up  a  little  higher, 
and  silently  waited  for  her  visitor  to  go. 

But  Mrs,  Munger  remained, 

"I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Putney  herself 
would  say  what  you  have  said,"  she  re- 
marked, after  an  embarrassing  moment. 
"If  it  were  really  so  I  should  be  willing 
to  make  any  reparation — to  acknowledge 
it.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Put- 
ney's ?    I  have  my  phaeton  here,  and — " 

"I  shouldn't  dream  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Putney's  with  you." 

Mrs.  Munger  urged,  with  the  effect  of 
invincible  argument:  "I've  been  down  in 
the  village,  and  I've  talked  to  a  good 
many  about  it — some  of  them  hadn't  heard 
of  it  before — and  I  must  say.  Miss  Kilburn, 
that  people  generally  take  a  very  different 
view  of  it  from  what  you  do.  They  think 
that  my  hospitality  has  been  shamefully 
abused.  Mr.  Gates  said  he  should  think 
I  would  have  Mr.  Putney  arrested.  But 
I  don't  care  for  all  that.  What  I  wish  is 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  right;  and  if  I 
can  go  with  you  to  call  on  Mrs.  Putney,  I 
shall  not  care  what  any  one  else  says. 
Will  you  come  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Annie. 

They  both  stood  a  moment,  and  in  tliis 
moment  Dr.  Morrell  drove  up,  and  dropped 
his  hitching  weight  beyond  Mrs.  Munger's 
phaeton. 

As  he  entered  she  said:  "We  will  let 
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Dr.  Morrell  decide.  I've  been  asking 
Miss  Kilburn  to  go  with  ine  to  Mrs.  Put- 
ney's, I  think  it  wouki  be  a  graceful  and 
proper  thing  for  nie  to  do,  to  express  my 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  to  liear  what 
Mrs,  Putney  really  has  to  say.  Don't 
yoii  think  I  ought  to  go  to  see  her,  doc- 
tor?" 

The  doctor  laughed.  ' '  I  can't  prescribe 
in  matters  of  social  duty.  But  what  do 
you  w^aut  to  see  Mrs.  Putney  for  ?" 

"What  for  ?  Why,  doctor,  on  account 
of  Mr.  Putney — what  took  place  last 
night." 

"Yes?    What  was  that?" 

"What  was  tJiatf  Why,  his  strange 
behavior — his — his  intoxication." 

"Was  he  intoxicated  ?  Did  you  think 
so  ?" 

"Why,  you  were  there,  doctor.  Didn't 
you  think  so  ?" 

Annie  looked  at  him  with  as  much  as- 
tonishment as  Mrs.  Munger. 

The  doctor  laughed  again.  "  You  can't 
always  tell  when  Putney's  joking;  he's  a 
great  joker.    Perhaps  he  was  hoaxing." 

"Oh,  doctor,  do  you  think  he  could 
have  been  ?"  said  Mrs.  Munger,  with 
clasped  hands.  "It  would  make  me  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world !  I'd  for- 
give him  all  he's  made  me  suffer.  But 
yoii're  joking  now^  doctor?" 

' '  You  can't  tell  wdien  people  are.  joking. 
If  I'm  not,  does  it  follow  that  I'm  really 
intoxicated  ?" 

"Oh,  but  that's  nonsense.  Dr.  Morrell. 
That's  mere — what  do  you  call  it? — chop 
logic.  But  I  don't  mind  it.  I  grasp  at 
a  straw."  Mrs.  Munger  grasped  at  a  straw 
of  the  mind,  to  show  how.  "But  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Putney  wasn't  intoxicated 
last  night,  but  she's  not  well  this  morn- 
ing.   I'm  afraid  she  couldn't  see  you." 

"Just  as  you  sa?/,  doctor,"  cried  Mrs. 
Munger,  with  mounting  cheerfulness.  ' '  I 
wish  I  knew  just  how  much  you  meant, 
and  how  little."  She  moved  closer  to 
the  doctor,  and  \>Q\\i  a  look  of  candid 
fondness  upon  him.  "  But  I  know  you're 
tryiiig  to  mystify  me." 

She  pursued  him  with  questions  which 
he  easily  parried,  smiling  and  laughing. 
At  the  end  she  left  him  to  Annie,  with 
adieux  that  were  almost  radiant.  "  Any- 
liow,  I  shall  take  the  benefit  of  tlie  doubt, 
and  if  Mr.  Putney  was  hoaxing, . I  shall 
not  give  myself  away.  Do  find  out  what 
he  means,  Miss  Kilburn,  won't  you  ?"  She 


took  hold  of  Annie's  unofFered  hand,  and 
pressed  it  in  a  double  leathern  grasp,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  with  a  lightness  of 
spirit  wdiich  her  physical  bulk  imperfectly 
expressed. 

XX. 

"Well?"  said  Annie,  to  the  change 
which  came  over  Morrell's  face  when 
Mrs.  Munger  was  gone. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  miserable  business!  He 
must  go  on  now  to  the  end  of  his  debauch. 
He's  got  past  doing  any  mischief,  I'm 
thankful  to  say.  But  I  had  hoped  to  tide 
him  over  awhile  longer,  and  now  that 
fool  has  spoiled  everything.    Well  I" 

Annie's  heart  warmed  to  Iris  vexation, 
and  she  postponed  another  emotion. 
"Yes,  she  is  a  fool.  I  wish  you  had 
qualified  the  term,  doctor." 

They  looked  at  each /other  solemnly, 
and  then  laughed.  "It  won't  do  for  a 
physician  to  swear,"  said  Morrell.  "I 
wish  you'd  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  I've 
been  up  all  night." 

"With  Ralph?" 

"With  Putney." 

"You  shall  have  it' instantly ;  that  is, 
as  instantly  as  Mrs.  Bolton  can  kindle  up 
a  fire  and  make  it.''  She  went  out  to  the 
kitchen,  and  gave  the  order  with  an  im- 
periousness  which  she  softened  in  Dr. 
Morrell's  interest  by  explaining  rather 
fully  to  Mrs.  Bolton. 

When  she  came  back  she  wanted  to 
talk  seriously,  tragically,  about  Putney. 
But  the  doctor  would  not.  He  said  that 
it  i>aid  to  sit  up  with  Putney,  drunk  or 
sober,  and  hear  him  go  on.  He  repeated 
some  things  Putney  said  about  Mr.  Peck, 
about  Gerrish,  about  Mrs.  Munger. 

"But  why  did  you  try  to  put  her  off 
in  that  way — to  make  her  believe  he 
wasn't  intoxicated?"  asked  Annie,  vent- 
ing her  postponed  emotion,  which  was  of 
disapproval. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  came  into  my  liead. 
But  she  knows  better." 

"It  was  rather  cruel;  not  that  she  de- 
serves any  mercy.  She  caught  so  at  the 
idea."  - 

"Oh  yes,  I  saw  that.  She'll  humbug 
herself  with  it,  and  you'll  see  that  before 
night  there'll  be  two  theories  of  Putney's 
escajKide.  I  think  the  last  will  be  the 
popular  one.  It  will  jump  with  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  Putney's  ability  to  carry 
anything  out.  And  Mrs.  Munger  will  do 
all  she  can  to  support  it." 

Mrs.  Bolton  brought  in  the  coffee-x)ot, 
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and  Annie  hesitated  a  moment,  with  her 
hand  on  it,  before  pouring  out  a  cup. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  she  said. 
I  know  you  don't.    But  you  can  say 
that  it  wasn't  Putney  who  hoaxed  Mi's. 
Hunger,  but  Dr.  Morrell." 

"Oh,  you  didn't  either  of  you  hoax 
her." 

"  Well,  tlien,  there's  no  harm  done." 
"  I'm  not  so  sure." 

"And  you  won't  give  me  any  coffee?" 

"Oh  yes,  I'll  give  you  some  coffee,^'' 
said  Annie,  with  a  sigli  of  baffled  scrupu- 
losity that  made  tbem  both  laugh. 

He  broke  out  again  after  he  had  begun 
to  drink  his  coffee. 

"  Well?"  she  demanded,  from  lier  own 
lapse  into  silence. 

"Oh,  nothing!  Only  Putney.  He 
wants  Brother  Peck,  as  he  calls  him,  to 
unite  all  the  religious  elements  of  Hat- 
boro'  in  a  church  of  his  own,  and  send 
out  missionaries  to  the  heathen  of  South 
Hatboro'  to  preach  a  practical  Cliristian- 
ity.  He  makes  South  Hatboro'  stand  for 
all  that's  worldly  and  depraved." 

"Poor  Ralph!  Is  that  the  way  he 
talks?" 

"Oil,  not  all  the  time.  He  talks  a 
great  many  other  ways." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  laugh." 

"He's  been  very  severe  on  Brother 
Peck  for  neglecting  the  discipline  of  his 
child.  He  says  he  ought  to  remember 
his  duty  to  others,  and  save  the  commu- 
nity from  having  the  child  grow  up  into 
a  capricious,  wilful  woman.  Putney  was 
very  hard  upon  your  sex.  Miss  Kilburn. 
He  attributed  nearly  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  to  women's  wilfulness  and  caprice." 

He  looked  across  the  table  at  her  with 
his  merry  eyes,  whose  sweetness  she  felt 
even  in  her  sudden  preoccupation  with 
the  notion  which  she  now  launched  upon 
him,  leaning  forward  and  pushing  some 
books  and  magazines  aside,  as  if  she  wish- 
ed to  have  nothing  between  her  need  and 
his  response. 

"  Dr.  Morrell,  what  should  you  think 
of  my  asking  Mr.  Peck  to  give  me  his  lit- 
tle girl ?" 

"  To  give  you  his — " 

"Yes.  Let  me  take  Idella — keep  her 
— adopt  her!  I've  nothing  to  do,  as  you 
know  veiy  well,  and  she'd  be  an  occu- 
pation ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  for 
her.  What  Ralph  says  is  true.  She's 
growing  up  without  any  sort  of  traiiiing; 
and  I  think  if  she  keeps  on  she  will  be 


mischievous  to  herself  and  every  one 
else." 

"Really?"  asked  the  doctor.  "Is  it  so 
bad  as  that?" 

"Of  course  not.  And  of  course  I 
don't  want  Mr.  Peck  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  his  child;  but  to  let  me  have  her 
for  the  present,  or  indefinitely,  and  get 
her  some  decent  clothes,  and  trim  her 
hair  properly,  and  give  her  some  soi't  of 
instruction — " 

"May  I  come  in?"  drawled  Mrs.  Wil- 
mington's mellow  voice,  and  Annie  turn- 
ed and  saw  Lyra  peering  round  the  edge 
of  the  half-opened  library  door.  "I've 
been  discreetly  hemming  -and  scraping 
and  hammering  on  the  wood-work  so  as 
not  to  overhear,  and  I'd  have  gone  away 
if  I  hadn't  been  afraid  of  being  overheard." 

"  Oh,  come  in,  Lyra,"  said  Annie;  and 
she  hoped  that  she  had  kept  the  spirit  of 
resignation  with  which  she  spoke  out  of 
her  voice. 

Dr.  Morrell  jumped  up  with  an  appar- 
ent desire  to  escape  that  wounded  and  ex- 
asperated her.  She  put  out  her  hand 
quite  haughtily  to  him  and  asked,  "Oh, 
must  you  go  ?" 

"Yes.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton ?  You'd  better  get  Miss  Kilburn  to 
give  you  a  cup  of  her  coffee." 

"Oh,  I  will,"  said  Lyra.  She  forbore 
any  reference,  even  by  a  look,  to  the  inti- 
mate little  situation  she  had  disturbed. 

Morrell  added  to  Annie:  "I  like  your 
plan.    It's  the  best  thing  you  could  do.'' 

She  found  she  had  been  keeping  his 
hand,  and  in  the  revulsion  from  wrath  to 
joy  she  violently  wrung  it. 

"I'm  so  glad!"  She  could  not  help 
following  him  to  the  door,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  say  something  more,  but 
he  did  not,  and  she  could  only  repeat  her 
rapturous  gratitude  in  several  forms  of 
incolierency. 

She  ran  back  to  Mrs.  Wilmington. 
"Lyra,  what  do  you  think  of  my  taking 
Mr.'Peck's  little  girl?" 

Mrs.  Wilmington  never  allowed  herself 
to  seem  surprised  at  anything;  she  was,  in 
fact,  surprised  at  very  few  things.  She 
had  got  into  the  easiest  chair  in  the  room, 
and  she  answered  from  it,  with  a  luxu- 
rious interest  in  the  affair,  "  Well,  you 
know  what  people  will  say,  Annie." 

"  No,  I  don't.     What  will  they  say  ?" 

"That  you're  after  Mr.  Peck  pretty 
openly." 

Annie   turned  scarlet.     "And  when 
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they  find  I'm  not  f  slie  demanded,  with 
sev^erity  that  liad  no  effect  upon  Lyra. 

"Then  they'll  say  you  couldn't  get 
him." 

''They  may  say  what  they  please. 
What  do  you  thinlv  of  the  i^lan  ?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  bless- 
ing" for  the  poor  little  thing,"  said  Lyra, 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  seriousness 
than  she  usually  made.  "  And  the  great- 
est care  for  you,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  shall  not  care  for  the  care.  I  shall 
be  glad  of  it — thankful  for  it,"  cried  An- 
nie, fervidly. 

"  If  you  can  get  it,"  Lyra  suggested. 

"I  believe  I  can  get  it.  I  believe  I 
can  make  Mr.  Peck  see  that  it's  a  duty.  I 
shall  ask  him  to  regard  it  as  a  charity  to 
me — as  a  mercy." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  way  to  work  upon 
Mr.  Peck's  feelings,"  said  Lyra,  demurely. 
"Was  that  the  plan  that  Dr.  Morrell  ap- 
proved of  so  highly?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  didn't  know  but  it  was  some  course 
of  treatment.  You  pressed  his  hand  so 
affectionately.  I  said  to  myself,  well, 
Annie's  either  an  enthusiastic  patient,  or 
else — " 

"What?"  demanded  Annie,  at  the  lit- 
tle stop  Lyra  made. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  people. do  say, 
Annie." 

"What?" 

"Why,  that  you're  very  much  out  of 
health,  or — "  Lyra  made  another  of  her 
tantalizing  stops. 

"Or  what?" 

"  Or  Dr.  Morrell  is  very  much  in  love." 

"Lyra,  I  can't  allow  you  to  say  such 
things  to  me." 

"No;  that's  what  I've  kept  saying  to 
myself  all  the  time.  But  you  would  have 
it  out  of  me.    J  didn't  want  to  say  it." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  Lyra's  pre- 
tended deprecation.  Annie  laughed.  "I 
suppose  I  can't  help  pco})le's  talking,  and 
I  ought  to  be  too  pld  to  care." 

"  You  ought,  but  you're  not,"  said  Lyra, 
flatteringly.  "  Well,  Annie,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  little  evening  at  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger  s  in  the  dim  retrospect  ?  Poor  Ral])!) ! 
What  did  the  doctor  say  about  him?" 
She  listened  with  so  keen  a  relish  for  the 
report  of  Putney's  sayings  that  Annie  felt 
as  if  she  had  been  turning  the  affair  iuto 
comedy  for  Lyra's  amusement.  "Oil 
dear,  I  wish  I  could  hear  him !    I  thought 


I  should  have  died  last  night  when  lie 
came  back,  and  began  to  scare  everybody 
blue  with  his  highly  personal  remarks.  I 
wish  he'd  had  time  to  get  round  to  the 
North  wicks." 

"  Lyra,"  said  Annie,  nerving  herself  to 
the  office;  "don't  you  think  it  was  wick- 
ed to  treat  that  poor  gii'l  as  you  did  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  that's  the  way  some 
people  might  look  at  it,"  said  Lyra,  dis- 
passionately. 

"  Then,  how — how  could  you  do  it  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  easy  enough  to  behave  wick- 
edly, Annie,  Avhen  you  feel  like  it,"  said 
Lyra,  much  amused  by  Annie's  fervor, 
apparently.  "  Besides,  I  don't  know  that 
it  was  so  very  wicked.  What  makes  you 
think  it  was  ?" 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  that  merely.  Lyra, 
may  I — 7nay  I  speak  *to  you  plainly, 
frankly— like  a  sister?"  Annie's  heart 
filled  with  tenderness  for  L^n-a,  with  the 
wish  to  help  her,  to  save  a  person  who 
charmed  her  so  much. 

"Well,  like  a  step-sisteY,  you  may," 
said  Lyra,  demurely. 

"It  wasn't  for  her' sake  alone  that  I 
hated  to  see  it.  It  was  for  your  sake — 
for  his  sake." 

"Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Annie," 
said  Lyra,  without  the  least  resentment. 
"And  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  it 
really  doesn't  hurt  either  Jack  or  me. 
I'm  not  very  goody-goody,  Annie ;  I  don't 
pretend  to  be;  but  I'm  not  very  baddy- 
baddy  either.  I  assu  re  you" — Lyra  laugh- 
ed mischievously — "I'm  one  of  the  very 
few  persons  in  Hatboro'  who  are  better 
than  they  should  be." 

"  I  know  it,  Lyra — I  know  it.  But  you 
have  no  right  to  keep  him  from  taking  a 
fancy  to  some  young  girl — and  marrying 
her;  to  keep  him  to  yourself;  to  make 
peoi)le  talk." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  Lyra  as- 
sented, with  impartiality.  "But  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  well  for  Jack  to  many 
yet ;  and  if  I  see  him  taking  a  fancy  to  any 
real  nice  girl,  I  sha'n't  interfere  with  him. 
But  I  shall  be  yqvj  particular,  Annie." 

She  looked  at  Annie  with  such  a  droll 
mock-earnest,  and  shook  her  head  with 
such  a  burlesque  of  grandmotherly  solici- 
tude, that  Annie  laughed  in  spite  of  her- 
self.    "Oh,  Lyra,  Lyra!"  ^ 

"And  as  for  me,"  Lyra  went  on,  "I 
assure  you  I  don't  care  for  the  little  bit  of 
harm  it  does  me." 

"But  you  ought — you  ought!"  cried 
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Annie.  "You  ought  to  respect  yourself 
enough  to  care.  You  ought  to  respect 
other  women  enough." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  I'd  let  the  balance  of  the 
sex  slide,  Annie, "said  Lyra. 

"No,  you  mustn't;  you  can't.  We  are 
all  bound  togetlier;  we  owe  everything 
to  each  otlier." 

"  Isn't  that  rather  Peckish  ?"  Lyra  sug- 
gested. 

"I  don't  know.  But  it's  true,  Lyra. 
And  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed  of  getting  it 
from  Mr.  Peck." 

"  Oil,  I  didn't  say  you  would  be."  She 
jumped  up  and  laughed  at  the  look  in 
Annie's  face.  "Will  you  go  round  with 
me  to  the  Putneys  ?  I  thought  Ellen 
might  like  to  see  us." 

"No,  no.  I  can't  go,"  said  Annie,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  recover  at  once  from 
her  failure  to  reclaim  Lyra. 

"  Well,  you'll  be  glad  to  have  me  go, 
anyway,"  said  Lyra.  She  saw  Annie 
shrinking  from  her,  and  she  took  hold 
of  her,  and  pulled  her  up  and  kissed  her. 
"You  dear  old  thing!  I  wouldn't  hurt 
your  feelings  for  the  world.  And  which- 
ever it  is,  Annie,  the  parson  or  the  doctor, 
I  wish  him  joy." 

That  afternoon,  as  Annie  was  walking 
to  the  village,  the  doctor  drove  up  to  the 
sidewalk  and  stopped  near  her.  "Miss 
Kilburn,  I've  got  a  letter  from  home. 
They  write  me  about  my  mother  in  a  way 
that  makes  me  rather  anxious,  and  I 
shall  run  down  to  Chelsea  this  evening." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  your  bad  news.  I 
hope  it's  nothing  serious." 

"She's  old;  that's  the  only  cause  for 
anxiety.    But  of  course  I  must  go." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed.  I  do  hope  you'll 
find  all  right  with  her." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  sorry 
that  I  must  leave  Putney  at  such  a  time. 
But  I  leave  him  with  Mr.  Peck,  who's 
promised  to  be  with  him.  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  know." 

"  Yes,  I  do;  it's  very  kind  of  you — very 
kind  indeed." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor.  It  was 
not  the  phrase  exactly,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  of  the  cordial  interest  in  which 
they  parted  as  well  as  another. 

XXL 

During  the  days  that  Mr.  Peck  had  con- 
sented to  leave  Idella  with  her,  Annie  took 
the  whole  charge  of  the  child,  and  grew 
into  an  intimacy  with  her  that  was  very 


sweet.  It  was  not  necessary  to  this  that 
Idella  should  be  always  tractable  and  do- 
cile, which  she  was  not,  but  only  that  she 
should  be  afPectionate  and  dependent; 
Annie  found  that  she  even  liked  her  to 
be  a  little  baddish ;  it  gave  her  something 
to  forgive;  and  she  experienced  a  per- 
verse pleasure  in  discovering  that  the 
child  of  a  man  so  self -forgetful  as  Mr. 
Peck  was  rather  more  covetous  than  most 
children.  It  also  amused  her  that  when 
some  of  Idella's  shabby  playmates  from 
Over  the  Track  casually  found  their  way 
to  the  woods  past  Annie's  house,  and  tried 
to  tempt  Idella  to  go  with  them,  the  child 
disowned  them,  and  ran  into  the  house 
from  them;  so  soon  was  she  alienated 
from  lier  former  life  by  her  present  social 
advantages.  She  apparently  distinguish- 
ed between  Annie  and  the  Bolton s,  or  if 
not  quite  this,  she  showed  a  distinct  pref- 
erence for  her  company,  and  for  her  part 
of  the  house.  She  hung  about  Annie 
with  a  flattering  curiosity  and  interest  in 
all  she  did.  She  lost  every  trace  of  shy- 
ness with  her,  but  developed  an  intense 
admiration  for  her  in  everyway — for  her 
dresses,  her  rings,  her  laces,  for  the  ele- 
gancies that  marked  her  a  gentlewoman. 
She  pronounced  them  prettier  than  Mrs. 
Warner's  things,  and  the  house  prettier 
and  larger. 

"Should  you  like  to  live  with  me?" 
Annie  asked. 

The  child  seemed  to  reflect.  Then  she 
said,  with  the  indirection  of  her  age  and 
sex,  pushing  against  Annie's  knee,  "I 
don't  know  what  your  name  is." 

' '  Have  you  never  heard  my  name  ?  It's 
Annie.    How  do  you  like  it  ?" 

"It's — it's  too  short,"  said  the  child, 
from  her  readiness  always  to  answer 
something  that  charmed  Annie. 

"Well,  then  you  can  make  it  longer. 
You  can  call  me  Aunt  Annie.  I  think 
that  will  be  better  for  a  little  girl;  don't 
you  ?" 

"Mothers  can  whip,  but  aunts  can't," 
said  Idella,  bringing  a  practical  know- 
ledge, acquired  from  her  observation  of 
life  Over  the  Track,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  proposed  relation. 

"I  know  one  aunt  who  won't,"  said 
Annie,  touched  by  tlie  reply. 

Saturday  evening  Idella's  father  came 
for  her;  and  with  a  preamble  which  seem- 
ed to  have  been  unnecessary  when  he 
understood  it,  Annie  asked  him  to  let  lier 
keep  the  child,  at  least  till  he  had  settled 
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himself  in  a  liouse  of  liis  own,  or,  she 
hinted,  in  some  way  more  comfortable  for 
Idella  than  he  was  now  living*.  In  her 
anxiety  to  make  him  believe  that  she  was 
not  taking"  too  great  a  burden  on  her 
hands,  she  became  slowly  aware  that  no 
fear  of  this  had  apparently  troubled  him, 
and  that  he  was  looking  at  the  whole 
matter  from  a  point  outside  of  questions 
of  polite  ceremonial,  even  of  personal 
feeling. 

She  was  vexed  a  little  with  his  insensi- 
bility to  the  favor  she  meant  the  child, 
and  she  could  not  help  trying  to  make 
him  realize  it.  "I  don't  promise  always 
to  be  the  best  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  that  Idella  could  have" — she  took 
this  light  tone  because  she  found  herself 
afraid  of  him — "but  I  think  I  shall  be  a 
little  improvement  on  some  of  her  friends 
Over  the  Track.  At  least,  if  she  wants  my 
cat,  she  shall  have  it  without  fighting  for 
it." 

Mr.  Peck  looked  up  Avith  question,  and 
she  went  on  to  tell  him  of  a  struggle 
which  she  had  seen  one  day  between 
Idella  and  a  small  Irish  boy  for  a  kitten; 
it  really  belonged  to  the  boy,  but  Idella 
carried  it  off. 

The  minister  listened  attentiv^ely.  At 
the  end:  "  Yes,"  lie  said,  "that  lust  of  pos- 
session is  something  all  but  impossible, 
even  with  constant  care,  to  root  out  of 
children.  I  have  tried  to  teach  Idella 
that  nothing  is  rightfully  hers  except 
while  she  can  use  it;  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
her  understand,  and  when  she  is  with 
other  children  she  forgets." 

Annie  could  not  believe  at  first  that  he 
was  serious,  and  then  she  was  disposed  to 
laugh.  "Really,  Mr.  Peck,"  she  began, 
"  I  can't  think  it's  so  important  that  a  lit- 
tle thing  like  Idella  should  be  kept  from 
coveting  a  kitten  as  that  she  should  be 
kept  from  using  naughty  words  and  from 
scratching  and  biting." 

"  I  know,"  Mr.  Peck  consented.  "That 
is  the  usual  way  of  lookingat  such  things." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Annie,  "that  it's 
the  common-sense  way." 

"  Perhaps.  But  upon  the  whole,  I  don't 
agree  with  you.  It  is  bad  for  the  child 
to  use  naughty  words  and  to  scratch  and 
bite;  that's  i^art  of  the  warfare  in  whicii 
we  all  live;  but  it's  worse  for  her  to 
covet,  and  to  wish  to  keep  others  from 
having." 

"I  don't  wonder  you  find  it  hard  to 
make  her  understand  tliat." 


"Yes,  it's  hard  with  all  of  us.  But  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  easier  we  must  begin  with 
tlie  children." 

He  was  silent,  and  Annie  did  not  say 
anything.  She  was  afraid  that  she  had 
not  helped  her  cause.  "At  least,"  she 
finally  ventured,  "you  can't  object  to 
giving  Idella  a  little  rest  from  the  fray. 
Perhaps,  if  she  finds  that  she  can  get 
things  without  fighting  for  them,  she'll 
not  covet  them  so  much." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  dim  smile  that 
left  him  sad  again,  "there  is  some  truth 
in  that.  But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  have  the 
right  to  give  her  advantages  of  any  kind, 
to  lift  her  above  the  lot,  the  chance,  of 
the  least  fortunate — " 

"Surely  we  are  bound  to  provide  for 
those  of  our  own  household,"  said  Annie. 

"Who  are  those  of  qur  own  house- 
hold ?"  asked  the  minister.  "All  mankind 
are  those  of  our  own  household.  These 
are  my  mother  and  my  brother  and  my 
sister." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Annie,  somewhat 
eagerly  quitting  this  difficult  ground. 
"  But  you  can  leave  her  with  me  at  least 
till  you  get  settled,"  slie  faltered,  "  if  you 
don't  wish  it  to  be  for  longer." 

"Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  long,"  he 
answered,  "if  you  mean  my  settlement 
in  Hatboro'.  I  doubt,"  he  continued, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  the  question  in  hers, 
"  whether  I  shall  remain  here." 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will,"  cried  Annie. 
She  thought  she  must  make  a  pretence  of 
misunderstanding  him.  "I  supposed  you 
were  very  much  satisfied  with  your  work 
here." 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  myself  in  my 
work,"  replied  the  minister;  "and  I  know 
that  I  am  far  from  acceptable  to  many 
others  in  it." 

"You  are  acceptable  to  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  you,  Mr.  Peck,"  she 
protested,  "and  to  people  of  every  kind. 
I'.ni  sure  it's  onl}^  a  question  of  time  when 
you  will  be  thoroughly  acceptable  to  all. 
I  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Pock,"  she 
added,  "that  I  was  shocked  and  ashamed 
the  other  night  at  your  being  tricked  into 
countenancing  a  part  of  the  entertainment 
you  Avere  ])romised  should  be  dropped.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"It  was  very  unimportant,^after  all," 
the  minister  said,  "as  far  as  I  Avas  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  I  was  interested  to  see 
the  experiment  of  bringing  the  different 
grades  of  society  together." 
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"  It  seems  to  me  it  was  an  utter  failure," 
sugg-ested  Annie. 

"Quite.    But  it  was  wliat  I  expected." 

There  appeared  an  uncandor  in  this 
which  Annie  could  not  let  pass  even  if 
it  imperilled  her  present  object  to  bring- 
up  the  matter  of  past  contention.  "  But 
when  we  first  talked  of  the  Social  Union 
you  opposed  it  because  it  wouldn't  bring 
the  different  classes  together." 

"Did  you  understand  that?  Then  I 
failed  to  make  myself  clear.  I  wished 
merely  to  argue  that  the  well-meaning 
ladies  who  suggested  it  were  not  intend- 
ing a  social  union  at  all.  In  fact,  such  a 
union  in  our  present  condition  of  things, 
with  its  division  of  classes,  is  impossible — 
as  Mrs.  Hunger's  experiment  showed — 
with  the  best  will  on  both  sides.  But,  as 
I  said,  the  experiment  was  interesting, 
though  unimportant,  except  as  it  resulted 
in  heart-burning  and  offence." 

They  were  on  the  same  ground,  but 
they  had  reached  it  from  starting-points 
so  opposite  that  Annie  felt  it  very  unsafe.  . 
In  her  fear  of  getting  into  some  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Peck  that  might  interfere 
with  her  designs  regarding  Idella,  she 
had  a  little  insincerity  in  saying:  "Mrs. 
Munger's  bad  faith  in  that  was  certainly 
unimportant  compared  with  her  part  in 
poor  Mr.  Putney's  misfortune.  That  was 
the  worst  thing;  that's  what  I  can't  for- 
give." 

Mr.  Peck  offered  no  comment,  and  An- 
nie, somewhat  daunted  by  his  silence,  pro- 
ceeded :  "I've  had  the  satisfaction  of  tell- 
ing her  what  I  thought  on  both  points. 
But  Ralph — Mr.  Putney — I  hear,  has  es- 
caped this  time  with  less  than  his  usual — '' 

She  did  not  know  what  lady-like  word 
to  use  for  spree,  and  so  she  stopped. 

Mr.  Peck  merely  said,  "He  has  shown 
great  self-control;"  and  she  perceived 
that  he  was  not  going  to  say  more.  He 
listened  patiently  to  the  reasons  she  gave 
for  not  having  offered  Mrs.  Putney  any- 
thing more  than  passive  sympathy  at  a 
time  when  help  could  only  have  cumbered 
and  kindness  wounded  her,  but  he  made 
no  sign  of  thinking  them  either  necessary 
or  sufficient.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
not  formally  consented  to  Idella's  remain- 
ing with  her,  and  Annie  prepared  to  lead 
back  to  that  affair  as  artfully  as  she  could. 

^ '  I  really  want  you  to  believe,  Mr.  Peck, 
that  I  think  very  differently  on  some 
points  from  what  I  did  when  we  first  talk- 
ed about  the  Social  Union,  and  I  have  you 


to  thank  for  seeing  things  in  a  new  light. 
And  you  needn't," she  added,  lightly,  "be 
afraid  of  my  contaminating  Idella's  mind 
with  any  wicked  ideas.  I'll  do  my  best 
to  keep  her  from  coveting  kittens  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind ;  though  I've  always  heard 
my  father  say  that  civilization  was  found- 
ed upon  the  instinct  of  ownership,  and 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  had  ad- 
vanced the  world.  And  if  you  dread  the 
danger  of  giving  her  advantages,  as  you 
say,  or  bettering  her  worldly  lot,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  smile  for  his  quixotic  scru- 
ples, "  why,  I'll  do  my  best  to  reduce  her 
blessings  to  a  minimum;  though  I  don't 
see  why  the  poor  little  thing  shouldn't 
get  some  good  from  the  inequalities  that 
there  always  must  be  in  the  world." 

"I  am  not  sure  there  alwaj^s  must  be 
inequalities  in  the  world,"  answered  the 
minister. 

"There  always  have  been,"  cried 
Annie. 

"  There  always  had  been  slavery,  up  to 
a  certain  time,"  he  rex^lied. 

"  Oh,  but  surely  you  don't  compare  the 
two !"  Annie  pleaded  with  what  she  real- 
ly regarded  as  a  kind  of  lunacy  in  the  good 
man.  "In  the  freest  society,  I've  heard 
my  father  say,  there  is  naturally  an  up- 
ward and  downward  tendency;  a  perfect 
level  is  impossible.  Some  must  rise,  and 
some  must  sink." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  rising? 
If  you  mean  in  material  things,  in  wealth, 
and  the  power  over  others  that  it  gives — " 

"I  don't  mean  that  altogether.  But 
there  are  other  ways — in  cultivation,  re- 
finement, higher  tastes  and  aims  than  the 
great  mass  of  people  can  have.  You 
hav^e  risen  yourself,  Mr.  Peck." 

"I  have  risen,  as  you  call  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  meek  sufferance  of  the  application 
of  the  point  to  himself.  "Those  who 
rise  above  the  necessity  of  work  for 
daily  bread  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
their  right  relation  to  other  men,  as  I  said 
when  we  talked  of  this  before." 

A  x)oint  had  remained  in  Annie's  mind 
from  her  first  talk  with  Dr.  Morrell. 
' '  Yes ;  and  you  said  once  that  there  could 
be  no  sympathy  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor — no  real  love — because  they  had  not 
had  the  same  experience  of  life.  But 
how  is  it  about  the  poor  who  become 
rich  ?  They  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence." 

"Too  often  they  make  haste  to  forget 
that  they  were  poor;  they  become  hard 
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masters  to  those  they  hav^e  left  behind 
them.  They  are  eager  to  identify  them- 
selves with  those  avIio  have  been  rich 
longer  than  they.  Some  worknig'-men 
who  now  see  this  clearly  have  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  rise.  Miss  Kilburn,  Avhy 
should  I  let  you  take  my  child  out  of  the 
conditions  of  self-denial  and  self-help  to 
which  she  was  born  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Annie,  rather 
blankly.  Then  she  added,  impetuously: 
"Because  I  love  her  and  want  her.  I 
don't — I  won't — pretend  that  it's  for  her 
sake.  It's  for  my  sake,  though  I  can 
take  better  care  of  her  than  you  can. 
But  I'm  all  alone  in  the  world ;  I've  nei- 
ther kith  nor  kin;  nothing  but  my  mis- 
erable money.  I've  set  my  heart  on  the 
child;  I  must  have  her.  At  least  let  me 
keep  her  awhile.  I  will  be  honest  with 
you,  Mr.  Peck.  If  I  find  I'm  doing  her 
harm  and  not  good,  I'll  give  her  up.  I 
should  wish  you  to  feel  that  she  is  yours 
as  much  as  ever,  and  if  you  ivill  feel  so, 
and  come  often  to  see  her — I — I  shall — be 
very  glad,  and — "  she  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Peck  rose. 

"Where  is  the  child  ?"  he  asked,  with 
a  troubled  air;  and  she  silently  led  the 
way  to  the  kitchen,  and  left  him  at  the 
door  to  Idella  and  the  Boltons,  When  she 
ventured  back  later  he  was  gone,  but  the 
child  remained. 

Half  exultant  and  half  ashamed,  she 
promised  herself  that  she  really  would  be 
true  as  far  as  possible  to  the  odd  notions 
of  the  minister  in  her  treatment  of  his 
child.  When  she  undressed  Idella  for 
bed  she  noticed  again  the  shabbiness  of 
her  poor  little  clothes.  She  went  through 
the  bureau  that  held  her  own  childish 
things  once  more,  but  found  them  all  too 
large  for  Idella,  and  too  hopelessly  anti- 
quated. She  said  to  herself  that  on  this 
point  at  least  she  must  be  a  law  to  her- 
self. 

She  went  down  to  see  Mrs.  Bolton. 
"Isn't  there  some  place  in  the  village 
where  they  have  children's  ready-made 
clothes  for  sale  ?"  s'^ie  asked. 

"Mr.  Gerrish's,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
briefly. 

Annie  shook  her  head,  drawing  in  her 
breath.  "I  shouldn't  want  to  go  there. 
Is  there  nowhere  else  ?■' 

"There's  a  Jew  place.  They  say  he 
cheats." 

"  I  dare  say  he  doesn't  cheat  more  than 
most  Christians,"  said  Annie,  jumping 


from  her  chair.  "I'll  try  the  Jew  place. 
I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  Mi"s. 
Bolton." 

They  went  together,  and  found  a  dress 
that  they  both  decided  would  fit  Idella, 
and  a  hat  that  matched  it. 

"I  don't  know  as  he'd  like  to  have 
anything  quite  so  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
coldly. 

"I  don't  know  as  he  has  anything  to 
say  about  it,"  said  Annie,  mimicking  Mrs. 
Bolton's  accent  and  syntax. 

They  both  meant  Mr.  Peck.  Mrs.* 
Bolton  turned  away  to  hide  her  pleasure 
in  Annie's  audacity  and  extravagance. 

"Want  I  should  carry  'em  ?"  she  ask- 
ed, when  they  were  out  of  the  store. 

"  No;  I  can  carry  them,"  said  Annie. 

She  put  them,  where  Idella  must  see 
them  as  soon  as  she  woke., 

It  was  late  before  she  slept,  and  Idella's 
voice  broke  upon  her  dreams.  The  child 
was  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  gloating  upon 
the  dress  and  hat  hung  and  perched  upon 
the  chair-back  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"  Oh,  whose  is  it  ?  Whose  is  it  ?  Whose 
is  it  ?"  she  screamed ;  and  as  Annie  lifted 
herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looked  over  at 
her:  "Is  it  mine  ?    Is  it  mine  ?" 

Annie  had  thought  of  playing  some 
joke;  of  pretending  not  to  understand;  of 
delaying  the  child's  pleasure;  playing 
with  it;  teasing.  But  in  the  face  of  this 
rapturous  longing,  she  could  onlv  answer, 
"Yes." 

"Mine?    My  very  own?    To  have? 
To  keep  always  ?" 
"Yes." 

Idella  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  flew 
upon  the  things  with  a  primitive,  greedy 
transport  in  their  possession.  She  could 
scarcely  be  held  long  enough  to  be  wash- 
ed before  the  dress  could  be  put  on. 

"Be  careful — be  careful  not  to  get  it 
soiled,  now,"  said  Annie. 

"  No;  I  won't  spoil  it."  She  went  qui- 
etly down-stairs,  and  when  Annie  follow- 
ed, she  found  her  posing  before  the  long 
pier-glass  in  the  parlor,  and  twisting  and 
turning  foi'  this  effect  and  that.  All  the 
morning  she  moved  about  prim  land  anx- 
ious ;  the  wild-wood  flower  was  like  a  hot- 
house blossom  wired  for  a  bouquet. 

At  tlie  church  door  Annie  asked  her, 
"Would  you  rather  sit  with  Mrg.  Bolton  ?'' 

"No,  no,"  gasped  the  child,  intensely; 
"with  you  and  she  pushed  her  hand 
into  Annie's,  and  held  fast  to  it. 

Annie's  question  had  been  suggested 
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by  a  belated  reluctance  to  appear  before 
so  much  of  Hatboro'  in  charge  of  the  min- 
ister's child.  But  now  she  coukl  not  re- 
treat, and  with  Idella's  hand  in  hers  she 
advanced  blushing  up  the  aisle  to  her 
pew. 

XXII. 

The  farmers'  carry-alls  filled  the  long- 
shed  beside  the  church,  and  their  leathern 
faces  looked  up.  with  their  wives'  and  cliil- 
dren's,  at  Mr.  Peck  where  he  sat,  liigh  be- 
hind the  pulpit;  a  patient  expectance  sug- 
gested itself  in  tlie  men's  bald  or  grizzled 
crowns,  and  in  the  fantastic  hats  and  bon- 
nets of  their  women-folks.  The  village  la- 
dies were  all  in  the  perfection  of  their 
sti'eet  costumes,  and  they  compared  well 
with  three  or  four  of  the  ladies  from  South 
Hatboro',  but  the  men  with  them  spoiled 
all  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  fashion. 
Mrs.  Gates,  the  second  of  her  name,  was 
very  stylish,  but  the  provision-man  had 
honestly  the  effect  of  having  got  for 
the  day  only  into  the  black  coat  which 
he  had  bought  ready-made  for  his  first 
wife's  funeral.  Mr.  Wilmington,  who  ap- 
peared much  shorter  than  his  wife  as  he 
sat  beside  her,  was  as  much  inferior  to  her 
in  dress;  he  wore,  with  the  carelessness  of 
a  rich  man  who  could  afford  simplicity, 
a  loose  alpaca  coat  and  a  cambric  neck- 
cloth, over  which  he  twisted  bis  shrivelled 
neck  to  catch  sight  of  Annie  as  she  rustled 
up  the  aisle.  Mrs.  Gerrish — so  much  as 
could  be  seen  of  her — was  a  mound  of 
bugled  velvet,  topped  by  a  small  bonnet, 
which  seemed  to  have  gone  much  to  a  fat 
black  pompon  ;  she  sat  far  within  her  pew, 
and  their  children  stretched  in  a  row  from 
her  side  to  that  of  Mr.  Gerrish,  next  the 
door.  He  did  not  look  round  at  Annie, 
but  kept  an  attitude  of  fixed  self-concen- 
tration, in  harmony  with  the  severe  old- 
school  respectability  of  his  dress ;  his  wife 
leaned  well  forward  to  see,  and  let  all  her 
censure  appear  in  her  face. 

Colonel  Marvin,  of  the  largest  shoe- 
shop,  showed  the  side  of  his  large  florid 
face,  with  the  kindly  smile  that  seemed  to 
hang  loosely  upon  it;  and  there  was  a 
good  number  of  the  hat  shop  and  sboe 
shop  hands  of  different  ages  and  sexes 
scattered  about.  The  gallery,  commonly 
empty  or  almost  so,  showed  groups  and 
single  figures  droj^ped  about  here  and 
there  on  its  seats. 

The  Putneys  were  in  their  pew,  the 
little  lame  boy  between  the  father  and 
mother,  as  their  custom  was.    They  each 


looked  np  at  her  as  she  passed,  and  smiled 
in  the  slight  measure  of  recognition  which 
people  permit  themselves  in  church.  Put- 
ney was  sitting  with  his  head  hanging 
forward  in  pathetic  dejection ;  his  face, 
when  lie  first  lifted  it  to  look  at  Annie  in 
passing,  was  baggard,  but  otherwise  tliere 
was  no  consciousness  in  it  of  what  had 
passed  since  they  had  sat  there  the  Sunday 
before.  When  his  glance  took  in  Idella 
too,  in  her  sudden  finery,  a  light  of  friend- 
ly mocking  came  into  it,  and  seemed  to 
comment  the  relation  Annie  had  assumed 
to  the  child. 

Annie's  pew  was  just  in  front  of  Lyra's, 
and  Lyra  pursed  her  mouth  in  burlesque 
Surprise  as  Annie  got  into  it  with  Idella 
and  turned  round  to  lift  the  child  to  the 
seat.  While  Mr.  Peck  was  giving  out  the 
hymn,  Lyra  leaned  for  ward  and  whispered  : 

"Don't  imagine  that  this  turnout  is  all 
on  your  account,  Annie,  He's  going  to 
preach  against  the  Social  Union  and  the 
social  glass." 

The  banter  echoed  a  mechanical  expec- 
tation in  Annie's  heart,  which  was  prob- 
ably x^resent  in  many  others  there.  It 
was  some  time  before  she  could  cast  it  out, 
even  after  he  had  taken  his  text,  "I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  and  she 
followed  him  with  a  mechanical  disap- 
pointment at  his  failure  to  meet  it. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  wished  to 
dissociate  his  text  in  his  hearers'  minds 
from  the  scent  of  the  upturned  earth,  and 
the  fall  of  clods  upon  the  coffin  lid,  and 
he  asked  them  to  join  him  in  attempting 
to  find  in  it  another  meaning  beside  that 
which  it  usually  carried.  He  believed 
that  those  words  of  Christ  ought  to  speak 
to  us  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  next, 
and  enjoin  upon  us  the  example  which 
we  might  all  find  in  him,  as  well  as  prom- 
ise us  immortality  with  him.  As  the  min- 
ister went  on,  Annie  followed  him  with  the 
interest  which  her  belief  that  siie  heard 
between  the  words  inspired,  and  occasion- 
ally in  a  discontent  with  what  seemed  a 
mystical,  almost  a  fantastical,  quality  of 
his  thought. 

"There  is  an  evolution,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  good  unfolds  in  greater 
good;  that  which  was  once  best  ceases  to 
be  in  that  which  is  better.  In  the  politi- 
cal world  we  have  striven  forward  to  lib- 
erty as  to  the  final  good,  but  with  this 
achieved  we  find  that  liberty  is  only  a 
means  and  not  an  end,  and  that  we  shall 
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abuse  it  as  a  means  if  we  do  not  use 
it,  even  sacrifice  it,  to  promote  equali- 
ty; or  in  otlier  words,  equality  is  the  per- 
fect work,  the  evolution  of  libei'ty.  Pa- 
triotism has  been  the  virtue  whicli  has 
secured  an  image  of  brotherhood,  rude 
and  imperfect,  to  large  numbers  of  men 
within  certain  limits,  but  nationality  must 
perish  before  the  universal  ideal  of  frater- 
nity is  realized.  Charity  is  the  holiest  of 
the  agencies  which  have  hitherto  wrought 
to  redeem  the  race  from  savagery  and  de- 
spair; but  there  is  something  holier  yet 
than  charity,somethinghiglier,  something 
purer  and  farther  from  selfishness,  some- 
thing into  which  charity  shall  willingly 
grow  and  cease,  and  thsit  is  justice.  Not 
the  justice  of  our  Christless  codes,  with 
their  penalties,  but  the  instinct  of  right- 
eous shame  which,  however  dumblj^  how- 
ever obscurely,  stirs  in  every  honest  man's 
heart  when  his  superfluity  is  confronted 
with  another's  destitution,  and  which  is 
destined  to  increase  in  power  till  it  be- 
comes the  social  as  w^ell  as  the  individual 
conscience.  Then,  in  the  truly  Christian 
state,  there  shall  be  no  more  asking  and 
no  more  giving,  no  more  gratitude  and 
no  more  merit,  no  more  charity,  but  only 
and  evermore  justice ;  all  shall  share  alike, 
and  want  and  luxury  and  killing  toil  and 
heartless  indolence  shall  all  cease  together. 

"  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  justice  that  I 
believe  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  the 
world;  not  to  condemn  and  punish  so 
much  as  to  reconcile  and  to  right.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  seeming  preparation  for 
indefinite  war.  The  lines  are  drawn  hard- 
er and  faster  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  on  either  side  the  forces  are 
embattled.  The  working-men  are  com- 
bined in  vast  organizations  to  withstand 
the  strength  of  the  capitalists,  and  these 
are  taking  the  lesson  and  uniting  in 
trusts.  The  smaller  industries  are  gone, 
and  the  smaller  commerce  is  being  de- 
voured by  the  larger.  Where  many  little 
shops  existed,  one  huge  factory  assembles 
manufacture  ;  one.  large  store,  in  which 
many  different  branches  of  trade  are  unit- 
ed, swallows  up  the  small  dealers.  Yet 
in  the  labor  organizations,  which  have 
their  bad  side,  their  weak  side,  through 
which  the  forces  of  hell  enter,  I  see  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  poor  have  at 
last  had  pity  on  the  poor,  and  will  no 
more  betray  and  underbid  and  desert  one 
another,  but  will  stand  and  fall  together 
as  brothers;  and  the  monopolies,  though 


they  are  founded  upon  ruin,  though  they 
know  no  pity  and  no  relenting,  have  a 
final  significance  which  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of.  They  prophesy  the  end  of  com- 
petition ;  they  eliminate  one  element  of 
strife,  of  rivalry,  of  warfare.  But  woe  to 
them  through  whose  evil  this  good  comes, 
to  any  man  who  prospers  on  to  ease  and 
fortune,  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  ruin 
on  which  his  success  is  built!  For  that 
death  the  resurrection  and  the  life  seem 
not  to  be.  Whatever  his  creed  or  his  re- 
ligious profession,  his  state  is  more  pit- 
iable than  that  of  the  sceptic,  whose 
words  perhaps  deny  Christ,  but  whose 
works  affirm  him.  There  has  been  much 
anxiety  in  the  Church  for  the  future  of 
the  world  abandoned  to  the  godlessness 
of  science,  but  I -cannot  share  it.  If  God 
is,  nothing  exists  but  from  Him.  He  di- 
rects the  very  reason  that  questions  Him, 
and  Christ  rises  anew  in  the  doubt  of  him 
that  the  sins  of  Christendom  inspire.  So 
far  from  dreading  such  misgiving  as 
comes  from  contemplating  the  disparity 
between  the  Church's  profession  and  her 
performance,  I  welcome  it  as  another  re- 
surrection and  a  new  life. " 

The  minister  paused  and  seemed  about 
to  resume, when  a  scuffling  and  knocking 
noise  drew  all  eyes  toward  the  pew  of  the 
Gerrish  family.  Mr.  Gerrish  had  risen  and 
flung  open  the  door  so  sharply  that  it 
struck  against  the  frame- work  of  the  pew, 
and  he  stood  pulling  his  children,  whom 
Mrs.  Gerrish  urged  from  behind,  one  after 
another,  into  the  aisle  beside  him.  One 
of  them  had  been  asleep,  and  he  now  gave 
way  to  the  alarm  which  seizes  a  small  boy 
suddenly  awakened.  His  mother  tried  to 
still  him,  stooping  over  him  and  twitch- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  with  repeated  "  'Sh ! 
'sh's!''  as  mothers  do,  till  her  husband  got 
her  before  him,  and  marched  his  family 
down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  door.  The 
noise  of  their  feet  over  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule  died  away  upon  the  stone  steps 
outside.  The  minister  allowed  the  pause 
he  had  made  to  prolong  itself  painfully. 
He  wavered,  after  clearing  his  throat,  as 
,if  to  go  on  with  his  sermon,  and  then  he 
said,  sadly,  "  Let  us  pray !" 

XXIII.. 

Putney  stopped  with  his  wife  and  boy, 
and  waited  for  Annie  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  where  their  ways  parted.  She  had 
eluded  Lyra  Wilmington  in  coming  down 
tlie  aisle,  and  she  had  hiirricd  to  escape 
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the  sensation  which  broke  into  eai:5'er  tallc 
among"  the  people  before  they  got  out  of 
church,  and  which  began  with  question 
whether  one  of  tlie  Gerrish  children  was 
sick,  and  ended  in  the  more  satisfactory 
conviction  that  Mr.  Gerrish  was  offended 
at  something  in  the  sermon. 

Well,  Annie,"  said  Putney,  with  a  sa* 
tirical  smile, 

"Oh,  Ralph  —  Ellen  —  what  does  it 
mean  ?" 

' '  It  means  that  Brother  Gerrish  thought 
Mr.  Peck  was  hitting  at  him  in  that  talk 
about  the  large  commerce,  and  it  means 
business,"  said  Putney.  "Brother  Ger- 
rish has  made  a  beginning,  and  I  guess 
it's  the  beginning  of  the  end,  unless  we're 
all  ready  to  take  hold  against  him.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"Do?  Anything!  Everything!  It 
was  abominable!  It  was  atrocious!"  she 
shuddered  out  with  disgust.  "How  could 
he  imagine  that  Mr.  Peck  would  do  such 
a  thing  ?" 

"Well,  he's  imagined  it.  But  he  doesn't 
mean  to  stay  out  of  church;  he  means  to 
put  Bi'otlier  Peck  out." 

"  We  mustn't  let  him.  That  would  be 
outrageous." 

"  That's  the  way  Ellen  and  I  feel  about 
it,"  said  Putney;  "but  we  don't  know 
how  much  of  a  party  there  is  with  us." 

"But  everybody — everybody  must  feel 
the  same  way  about  Mr.  Gerrisli's  behav- 
ior ?  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  quiet 
about  it — you  and  Ellen  !" 

Annie  looked  from  one  to  another  in- 
dignantly, and  Putney  laughed. 

"We're  not  feeling  quietly  about  it," 
said  Mrs.  Putney. 

Putney  took  out  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and 
bit  off  a  large  corner,  and  began  to  chew 
vehemently  upon  it.  "Hello,  Idella!" 
he  said  to  the  little  girl,  holding  by  An- 
nie's hand  and  looking  up  intently  at  him, 
with  childish  interest  in  what  he  was  eat- 
ing.  ' '  What  a  pretty  dress  you've  got  on !" 

"If  s  mine, "  said  the  child.  "Tokeep." 

"  Is  that  so  ?    Well,  it's  a  beauty." 

"I'm  going  to  wear  it  all  the  time." 

' '  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  now,  you  and  Win- 
throp  step  on  ahead  a  little ;  I  want  to  see 
how  you  look  in  it.  Splendid!"  he  said, 
as  she  took  the  boy's  liand  and  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  for  Putney's  ap- 
X^lause.  "Lyra  tells  us  you've  adopted 
her  for  the  time  being,  Annie.  I  guess 
you'll  have  your  hands  full.  But,  as  I 
was  going  to  say,  about  feeling  different- 


ly, my  experience  is  that  there's  always  a 
good-sized  party  for  the  perverse,  simply 
because  it  seems  to  answer  a  need  in  hu- 
man nature.  There's  a  fascination  in  it; 
a  man  feels  as  if  there  must  be  something 
in  it  besides  the  perversity,  and  because 
it's  so  obviously  wrong  it  nmst  be  right. 
Don't  you  believe  but  what  a  good  half 
of  the  people  in  church  to-day  are  pretty 
sure  that  Gerrish  had  a  good  reason  for 
behaving  indecently.  The  very  fact  that 
he  did  so  carries  conviction  to  some  minds, 
and  those  are  the  minds  Ave  have  got  to 
deal  with.  When  he  gets  up  in  the  next 
Society  meeting  there's  a  mighty  great 
danger  that  he'll  have  a  strong  party  to 
back  him." 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Annie  broke  out, 
but  she  was  greatly  troubled.  "What 
do  you  think,  Ellen  ;  that  there's  any  dan- 
ger of  his  carrying  the  day  against  Mr. 
Peck?" 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Peck  already,  you  know,  and  I 
guess  Ralph's  right  about  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I've  taken  a  pew.  I'm 
with  you  for  Mr.  Peck,  Ralph,  heart  and 
soul." 

"  As  Brother  Brandreth  says  about  the 
Social  Union.  Well,  that's  right.  I  shall 
count  u]ion  you.  And  speaking  of  the 
Social  Union,  I  haven't  seen  you,  Annie, 
since  that  night  at  Mrs.  Munger's.  I  sui> 
pose  you  don't  expect  me  to  say  anything 
in  self-defence  ?" 

"  No,  Ralph,  and  you  needn't;  I^ve  de- 
fended you  sufficiently — justified  you." 

' '  That  won't  do,"  said  Putney.  "Ellen 
and  I  have  thought  that  all  out,  and  we 
find  that  I — or  something  that  stood  for 
me — was  to  blame,  whoever  else  was  to 
blame  too  ;  we  won't  mention  the  hos- 
pitable Mrs.  Munger.  When  Dr.  Mor- 
rell  had  to  go  away,  Brother  Peck  took 
hold  with  me,  and  he  suggested  good 
resolutions.  I  told  him  I'd  tried  'em,  and 
they  never  did  me  the  least  good ;  but  his 
sort  really  seemed  to  work.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  would  work  again  ;  Ellen 
thinks  they  would.  /  think  we  sha'n't 
ever  need  anything  again  ;  but  that's  what 
I  always  think  when  I  come  out  of  it — 
like  a  man  with  chills  and  fever." 

"It  was  Dr.  Morrell  who  asked  Mr. 
Peck  to  come, "said  Mrs.  Putney;  "and  it 
turned  out  for  the  best.  Ralph  got  well 
quicker  than  he  ever  did  before.  Of 
course,  Annie,"  she  explained,  "it  must 
seem  strange  to  you  hearing  us  talk  of  it 
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as  if  it  were  a  disease;  but  that's  just  like 
Avhat  it  is — a  rag'ing  disease;  and  I  can't 
feel  differently  about  anything'  that  hap- 
pens in  it,  though  I  do  blame  people  for 
it."  Annie  followed  with  tender  interest 
the  loving  pride  that  exonerated  and  ide- 
alized Putney  in  the  words  of  the  woman 
who  had  suffered  so  much  with  him,  and 
must  suffer.  "I  couldn't  help  speaking 
as  I  did  to  Mrs.  Munger." 

"She  deserved  it  every  word," said  An- 
nie.    "  I  wonder  you  didn't  say  more." 

"Oh,  hold  on!"  Putney  interposed. 
''We'll  allow  that  the  local  influences 
were  malarial,  but  I  guess  we  can't  ex- 
cuse the  invalid  altogether.  That's  Bro- 
ther Peck's  view;  and  I  must  say  I  found 
it  decidedlv  tonic;  it  helped  to  brace  me 
up." 

"I  think  he  was  too  severe  with  you 
altogether,"  said  his  wife. 

Putney  laughed.  "It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  Ellen  from  getting  up  and  go- 
ing out  of  church  too,  when  Brother  Ger- 
rish  set  the  example.  She's  a  Gerrishite 
at  heart." 

"Well,  remember,  Ralph,"  said  Annie, 
"  that  I'm  with  you  in  whatever  you  do 
to  defeat  that  man.  It's  a  good  cause — a 
righteous  cause — the  cause  of  justice ;  and 
we  must  do  everything  for  it,"  she  said, 
fervently. 

' '  Yes,  any  enormity  is  j  ustifiable  against 
injustice,"  he  suggested,  "or  the  unjust; 
it's  the  same  thing." 

"You  know  I  don't  mean  that.  I  can 
trust  you." 

"I  shall  keep  within  the  law,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Putney. 

"Well,  Mi's.  Bolton  !"  Annie  called  out, 
when  she  entered  her  house,  and  she  push- 
ed on  into  the  kitchen;  she  had  not  the 
])atience  to  wait  for  her  to  bring  in  the 
dinner  before  speaking  about  the  exciting 
event  at  church.  But  Mrs.  Bolton  would 
not  be  led  up  to  the  subject  by  a  tacit  in- 
vitation, and'  after  a  suspense  in  which 
her  zeal  for  Mr.  Peck  began  to  take  a  color 
of  resentment  toward  Mrs.  Bolton,  Annie 
demanded,  "What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Gerrisli's  scandalous  behavior?" 

Mrs.  Bolton  gave  herself  time  to  put  a 
stick  of  wood  into  the  stove  and  to  punch 
it  with  the  stove-lid  handle  before  answxn*- 
ing.  "I  don't  know  as  it's  anything 
more  than  I  expected." 

Annie  went  on :  "  It  was  shameful !  Do 
you  suppose  lie  really  thought  Mr.  Peck 
was  referring  to  him  in  his  sermon?" 


"  I  presume  he  felt  the  cap  fit.  But  if 
it  hadn't  b'en  one  thing,  'twould  b'en  an- 
other. Mr.  Peck  was  bound  to  roil  the 
brook  for  Mr.  Gerrish's  drinkin',  wherever 
he  stood,  up  stream  or  down." 

' '  Yes.  He  is  a  wolf !  A  wol  f  in  sheep's 
clothing,"  said  Annie,  excitedly. 

"Id'  know  as  you  can  call  him  a  icolf, 
exactly,"  returned  Mrs,  Bolton,  dryly. 
"  He's  got  his  good  points,  I  presume." 

Annie  was  astounded.  "Why.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  you're  surely  not  going  to  justify 
him  ?" 

Mrs.  Bolton  erected  herself  from  cut- 
ting a  loaf  of  her  best  bread  into  slices, 
and  stood  with  the  knife  in  her  hand,  like 
a  figure  of  Justice.  "  Well,  I  guess  you 
no  need  to  ask  me  a  question  like  that, 
Miss  Kilburn.  -I  hain't  obliged  to  make 
up  to  Mr.  Peck,  though,  ft)r  what  I  done 
in  thebeginnin'  by  condemn  in' every  buddy 
else  without  mercy  now."  Mrs.  Bolton's 
eyes  did  not  flash  fire,  but  they  sent  out 
an  icy  gleam  that  went  as  sharply  to 
Annie's  heart. 

Bolton  cama  in  from  feeding  the  horse 
and  cow  in  the  barn,  with  a  mealy  tin  x)an 
in  his  hand,  from  which  came  a  mild,  sub- 
dued radiance  like  that  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  arriving  upon  a 
dramatic  moment,  and  he  said,  without 
noticing  the  attitude  of  either  lady:  "I 
see  you  walkin'  home  with  Mr.  Putney, 
Miss  Kilburn.    What 'd  he  say  ?" 

"You  mean  about  Mr.  Gerrisli  ?  He 
thinks  as  we  all  do;  that  it  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Peck's  friends,  and  that  we 
must  take  it  up." 

A  light  of  melancholy  satisfaction  shone 
from  Bolton's  deeply  shaded  eyes.  ' '  W^ell, 
he  ain't  one  to  lose  time,  not  a  great  deal. 
I  presume  he's  goin'  to  work  ?" 

"  At  once,"  said  Annie.  "He  says  Mr. 
Gerrisli  will  be  sure  to  bring  his  grievance 
up  at  the  next  Society  meeting,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  out-talk 
him  and  out- vote  him."  She  reported 
those  phrases  from  Putney's  lips. 

"Well,  I  guess  if  it  was  out-talkin', 
Mr.  Putney  wouldn't  have  much  trouble 
about  it.  And  as  far  forth  as  votin'  goes, 
I  don't  believe  but  what  we  can  carry  the 
day." 

"We  couldn't,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton  from 
the  pantry,  where  she  had  gone  io  put  the 
bread  away  in  its  stone  jar,  "if  it  was  left 
to  the  church."  She  accented  the  last 
Avord  with  the  click  of  the  jar  lid,  and 
came  out. 
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"  Well,  it  ain't  a  church  question.  It's 
a  Society  question." 

Mrs.  Bolton  replied,  on  her  passag-e  to 
the  dining-room  with  the  plate  of  sliced 
bread:  "I  can't  make  it  seem  right  to 
liave  the  minister  a  Society  question. 
Seems  to  me  that  the  church  members 
'd  ought  have  the  say." 

"Well,  you  can't  make  the  discipline 
over  to  suit  everybody,"  said  Bolton.  "  I 
presume  it  was  ordered  for  a  wise  ])uv- 
pose. " 

"  Wliy,  land  alive,  Oliver  Bolton,"  his 
wife  shouted  back  from  the  remoteness  to 
which  his  words  had  followed  her,  "the 
statute  provisions  and  rules  of  the  Society 
wa'n't  ordered  by  Providence." 

"  Well,  not  directly,  as  you  may  say," 
said  Bolton,  beginning  high,  and  lowering 
his  voice  as  she  rejoined  them,  "but  I  pre- 
sume the  hearts  of  them  that  made  them 
was  moved." 

Mrs.  Bolton  could  not  combat  a  position 
of  such  unimpugnable  piety  in  words,  but 
she  permitted  herself  a  contemptuous  sniff, 
and  went  on  getting  the  things  into  the 
dining-room. 

"And  I  guess  it's  all  goin'  to  work  to- 
gether for  good.  I  ain't  afraid  any  but 
what  it's  goin'  to  come  out  all  right.  But 
we  got  to  be  up  and  doin',  as  they  say 
about  'lection  times.  Tlie  Lord  helps  them 
that  helps  themselves,"  said  Bolton;  and 
tlien,  as  if  he  felt  the  weakness  of  this  po- 
>sition  as  compared  with  that  of  entire  trust 
in  Providence,  he  w^inked  his  mild  eyes, 
and  added,  "if  they're  on  the  right  side, 
and  put  their  faith  in  His  promises." 

"Well,  your  dinner's  ready  now,"  Mrs. 
Bolton  said  to  Annie. 

Idella  had  clung  fast  to  Annie's  hand; 
as  Annie  started  toward  the  dining-room 
she  got  before  her,  and  whispered  vehe- 
mently. 

"What  ?"  asked  Annie,  bending  down  ; 
she  laughed,  in  lifting  her  head,  "I 
promised  Idella  youYl  let  us  have  some 
preserves  to-day,  Mrs.  Bolton." 

Mrs.  Bolton  smiled  with  grim  pleasure. 
"I  see  ail  the  while  her  mind  was  set  on 
something.  She  ain't  one  to  let  you  for- 
get your  promises.  Well,  I  guess  if  Mr. 
Peck  had  a  little  more  of  /ier  disposition 
there  w^ouldn't  be  much  doubt  about  the 
way  it  would  all  come  out." 

"Well,  you  don't  often  see  pairents 
take  after  their  children,"  said  Bolton, 
venturing  a  small  joke. 

"No,  nor  husbands  after  their  wives, 


either,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  sharply.  "The 
more's  the  pity." 

XXIV. 

Dr.  Morrell  came  to  see  Annie  late  the 
next  Wednesday  evening. 

"  I  didn't  know  you'd  come  back,"  she 
said.  She  returned  to  the  rocking-chair, 
from  which  she  came  forward  to  greet  him, 
and  he  dropped  into  an  easy  seat  near  the 
table  piled  with  books  and  sewing. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  myself  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Really  ?  And  is  this  your  first  visit? 
I  must  be  a  very  interesting  case." 

"You  are — always.  How  have  you 
been  ?" 

"  I  ?  I  hardly  know  whether  I've  been 
at  all,"  she  answered,  in  mechanical  paro- 
dy of  his  own  reply.  "  So  many  other 
things  have  been  of  so  much  more  impor- 
tance." 

She  let  her  eyes  rest  full  upon  his, 
with  a  sense  of  returning  comfort  and 
safety  in  his  presence,  and  after  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  she  asked,  "How 
did  you  leave  your  mother  ?" 

"Very  much  better— entirely  out  of 
danger." 

"  It's  so  odd  to  think  of  any  one's  hav- 
ing a  family.  To  me  it  seems  the  normal 
condition  not  to  have  any  relatives." 

"Well,  we  can't  very  w'ell  dispense 
with  mothers,"  said  the  doctor.  "We 
have  to  begin  with  them,  at  any  rate." 

"Oh,  I  don't  object  to  them.  I  only 
wonder  at  them." 

They  fell  into  a  cozy  and  mutually  in- 
teresting talk  about  their  separate  j)ast, 
and  he  gave  her  glimpses  of  the  life,  sim- 
ple and  studious,  he  had  led  before  he 
went  abroad.  She  confessed  to  two  mis- 
takes in  which  she  had  mechanically  per- 
sisted concerning  him;  one  that  he  came 
from  Charlestowni  instead  of  Chelsea,  and 
the  other  that  his  first  name  w^as  Joseph 
instead  of  James.  She  did  not  own  that 
she  had  always  thought  it  odd  he  should 
be  willing  to  remain  in  a  place  like  Hat- 
boro',  and  that  it  must  argue  a  strangely 
unambitious  temperament  in  a  man  of  his 
ability.  She  diverted  the  impulse  to  a 
general  satire  of  village  life,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  she  was  getting  to  be  a  x^er- 
fect  villager  herself. 

He  laughed,  and  then,  "How  has  Hat- 
boro'  been  getting  along  ?"  he  asked. 

"Simply  seething  with  excitement," 
she  answered.     "But  I  should  hardly 
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know  where  to  beg"in  if  I  tried  to  tell 
you,"  she  added.  "  It  seems  such  an  age 
since  I  saw  you." 

Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  be  quite  so  flatter- 
ing; but  you  have  certainly  mai'ked  an 
epoch.  Really,  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin.  I  wish  you'd  seen  somebody  else 
first — Ralph  and  Ellen,  or  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton." 

"  I  might  go  and  see  them  now." 

"No;  stay,  now  you're  here,  though  I 
know  I  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  situa- 
tion." But  she  was  able  to  possess  him 
of  it  with  impartiality,  even  with  a  little 
humor,  all  the  more  because  she  was  at 
heart  intensely  partisan  and  serious.  ' '  No 
one  knows  what  Mr.  Gerrish  intends  to 
do  next.  He  has  kept  quietly  about  his 
business;  and  he  told  some  of  the  ladies 
who  tried  to  interview  him  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  talk  about  the  course 
he  had  taken.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  behavior ;  and  Ralph 
thinks  that  he's  either  satisfied  with  it, 
and  intends  to  let  it  stand  as  a  protest,  or 
else  he's  going  to  strike  another  blow  on 
the  next  business  meeting.  But  he's 
even  kept  Mrs.  Gerrish  quiet,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  unite  Mr.  Peck's  friends  pro- 
visionally. Ralph's  devoted  himself  to 
that,  and  he  says  he  has  talked  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  day  ever  since." 

"Ishe— " 

"Yes;  perfectly!  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  when  I  saw  him  at  church  on 
Sunday.  It  was  like  seeing  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  What  he  must  have 
gone  through,  and  Ellen!  She  told  me 
how  Mr.  Peck  had  helped  him  in  the 
struggle.  She  attributes  everything  to 
him.  But  of  course  you  think  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Ob,  I  don't  know.  Wouldn't  that 
naturally  be  the  attitude  of  Science  ?" 

"Toward  religion  ?  Perhaps.  But  I'm 
not  Science— with  a  large  S.  Maybe 
that's  the  reason  w'liy  I  left  the  case  with 
Mr.  Peck,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 
"Putney  didn't  leave  otf  my  medicine, 
did  he  ?" 

"He  never  got  well  so  soon  before. 
They  both  say  that.  I  didn't  think  you 
could  be  so  narrow-minded,  Dr.  Morrell. 
But  of  coui'se  your  scientific  bjgotry 
couldn't  admit  the  effect  of  tlui  moral  in- 
fluence.   It  would  be  too  much  like  a 


miracle;  you  would  have  to  allow  for  a 
mystery." 

"I  have  to  allow  for  a  good  many," 
said  the  doctor.  "The  world  is  full  of 
mysteries  for  me,  if  you  mean  things  that 
science  hasn't  explored  yet.  But  I  hope 
that  they'll  all  yield  to  the  light,  and  that 
somewhere  there'll  be  light  enough  to 
clear  up  even  the  spiritual  mysteries." 

"Do  you  really?"  she  demanded,  ea- 
gerly. "  Then  you  believe  in  a  life  here- 
after? You  believe  in  a  moi*al  govern- 
ment of  the — " 

He  retreated,  laughing,  from  her  ar- 
dent i:)ursuit.  "Oh,  I'm' not  going  to 
commit  myself.  But  I'll  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  I  like  to  hear  Mr.  Peck  preach, 
and  that  I  want  him  to  stay.  I  don't 
say  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Putney's 
straightening  up.  Putney  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it  himself.  What  does 
he  think  Mr.  Peck's  chances  are  ?" 

"If  Mr.  Gerrish  tries  to  get  him  dis- 
missed? He  doesn't  know ;  he's  quite  in 
the  dark.  Pie  says  the  party  of  the  per- 
verse— the  people  who  think  Mr.  Gerrish 
must  have  had  some  g5od  reason  for  his 
behavior,  simply  because  they  can't  see 
any — is  unexpectedly  large ;  and  it  doesn't 
help  matters  with  the  more  respectable 
])eople  that  the  most  respectable,  like  Mr. 
Wilmington  and  Colonel  Marvin,  are  Mr. 
Peck's  friends.  They  think  there  nmst 
be  something  wrong  if  such  good  men  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gerrish." 

"And  I  suspect,"  said  Dr.  Morrell,  so- 
berly, "that  Putney's  championship  isn't 
altogether  an  advantage.  The  people  all 
concede  his  brilliancy,  and  they  are  proud- 
er of  him  on  account  of  his  infirmity ;  but 
I  guess  they  like  to  feel  their  superiority 
to  hirn  in  practical  matters.  They  ad- 
mire him,  but  they  don't  want  to  follow 
him." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Annie,  discon- 
solately. "And  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Wil- 
mington's course  is  attributed  to  Lyra, 
and  that  doesn't  help  Mr.  Peck  much 
with  the  husbands  of  the  ladies  who  don't 
ap])rove  of  her." 

The  doctor  tacitly  declined  to  touch 
this  delicate  point.  He  asked,  after  a 
pause,  "You'll  be  at  the  meeting?" 

"I  couldn't  keep  away.  But  I've  no 
vote;  that's  the  worst.  I  can  only  suft'er 
in  the  cause."  The  doctor  smiled.  "You 
nmst  go  too,"  she  added,  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I  shall  go;  I  couldn't  keep  away 
either.    Besides,  I  can  vote.    How  are 
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you  getting  on  with  your  little  prote- 
gee ?" 

"Idella?  Well,  it  isn't  sucli  a  simple 
matter  as  I  supposed,  quite.  Did  you 
ever  hear  anything  about  lier  mother  ?" 

"Nothing  more  than  what  every  one 
has.  Why?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  sci- 
entific curiosity.  "Do  you  find  traits 
that  the  father  doesn't  account  for  ?" 

"Yes.  She  is  very  vain  and  greedy 
and  quick-tempered." 

"Are  those  traits  uncommon  in  chil- 
dren ?" 

"  In  such  a  degree  I  should  think  tliey 
were.  But  she's  very  affectionate  too,  and 
you  can  do  anything  with  lier  througli 
her  love  of  j)i'aise.  Slie  puzzles  me  a  good 
deal.  I  wish  I  knew  something  about  her 
mother.  But  Mr.  Peck  himself  is  a  puzzle. 
With  all  my  respect  for  him  and  regard 
and  admiration,  I  can't  help  seeing  that 
he's  a  very  imperfect  character." 

Doctor  Morrell  laughed.  ,  "There's  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man." 

"  There  isn't  enough  in  Mr.  Peck,"  An- 
nie retorted.  ' '  From  the  very  first  he 
has  said  things  that  have  stirred  me  up 
and  put  me  in  a  fever;  but  he  always 
seems  to  be  cold  and  passive  himself." 

"  Pei'liaps  he  is  cold, "said  the  doctor. 

"But  has  he  any  right  to  be  so?"  re- 
torted Annie,  with  certainly  no  coldness 
of  her  own. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought 
of  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  man's  being 
what  he  was  born.  Perhaps  we  might 
justly  blame  his  ancestors." 

Annie  broke  into  a  laugh  at  herself. 
"Of  course.  But  don't  you  think  that 
a  man  who  is  able  to  put  things  as  he 
does — who  can  make  you  see,  for  exam- 
ple, the  stupidity  and  cruelty  of  things 
that  always  seemed  riglit  and  proper  be- 
fore— don't  you  think  that  he's  guilty  of 
a  kind  of  hypocrisy  if  he  doesn't  feel  as 
well  as  see  ?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  pleasure  in  the  feminine  ex- 
cess of  her  demand.  "And  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  feeling.  We're  apt  to  think 
that  our  own  way  is  the  only  way,  of 
course;  but  I  suppose  that  most  philan- 
thropists— men  who  have  done  the  most 
to  better  conditions — have  been  people  of 
cold  temperaments ;  and  yet  you  can't  say 
they  are  unfeeling." 

"No,  certainly.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Peck  is  a  real  philanthropist?" 

"How  you  do  get  back  to  the  personal 
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always !"  said  Dr.  Morrell.  "What  makes 
you  ask  ?'' 

"Because  I  can't  understand  his  indif- 
ference to  his  child.  It  seems  to  me  that 
real  philanthropy  would  begin  at  home. 
But  twice  he  has  distinctly  foi'gotten  her 
existence,  and  he  always  seems  bored  with 
it.  Or  not  that  quite;  but  she  seems  no 
more  to  him  than  any  other  child." 

"There's  something  very  curious  about 
all  that, "said  the  doctor.  "In  most  things 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  but  in  phi- 
lanthropy it  seems  to  exclude  it.  If  a  man's 
heart  is  open  to  the  whole  world,  to  all 
men,  it's  shut  sometimes  against  the  in- 
dividual, even  the  nearest  and  dearest. 
You  see  I'm  willing  to  admit  all  you  can 
say  against  a  rival  practitioner." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  Annie.  "But 
I'm  not  going  to  gratify  your  spite."  At 
the  same  time  she  tacitly  consented  to  the 
slight  for  Mr.  Peck  which  their  joking 
about  him  involved.  In  such  cases  we 
excuse  our  disl()3^alty  as  merely  tempo- 
rary, and  intend  to  turn  serious  again 
and  make  full  amends  for  it.  "He  made 
very  short  work,"  she  continued,  "of  that 
notion  of  yours  that  there  could  be  any 
good  feeling  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  who  had  once  been  poor  themselves." 

"  Did  I  have  any  such  notion  as  that?" 

She  recalled  the  time  and  place  of  its 
expression  to  liim,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  yes  I 
Well  ?" 

"  He  says  that  rich  people  like  that  are 
apt  to  be  the  hardest  masters,  and  are 
eager  to  forget  they  ever  were  poor,  and 
are  only  anxious  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  rich." 

Dr.  Morrell  seemed  to  enjoy  this  im- 
mensely. "That  does  rather  settle  it," 
he  said,  recreantly. 

She  tried  to  be  severe  with  him,  but 
he  only  kept  on  laughing  and  joking; 
she  was  aware  that  he  w^as  luring  her 
away  from  her  seriousness. 

Mrs.  Bolton  brought  in  the  lamp,  and 
set  it  on  the  library  table,  showing  her 
gaunt  outline  a  moment  against  it  before 
she  left  it  to  throw  its  softened  light  into 
the  parlor  where  they  sat.  The  autumn 
moonshine,  almost  as  mellow,  fell  in 
through  the  open  windows,  which  let  in 
the  shrilling  of  the  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  wafts  of  the  warm  night 
wind. 

"Does  life,"  Annie  was  asking,  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  "seem  more  simple 
or  more  complicated  as  you  live  on  ? 
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That  sounds  awfully  abstruse,  doesn't  it? 
And  I  don't  know  why  I'm  always  asking 
you  abstruse  thing's,  but  I  am." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Perhaps  I  haven't  lived  on  long"  enough 
to  answer  this  particular  question;  I'm 
only  thirty-six,  you  know." 

^^Onlyf  Tm  thirty-one,  and  I  feel  a 
hundred!"  she  broke  in. 

"You  don't  look  it.  But  I  believe  I 
rather  like  abstruse  questions.  You  knov/ 
Putney  and  I  have  discussed  a  great  many. 
But  just  what  do  you  mean  by  this  par- 
ticular abstraction?" 

He  took  from  the  table  a  large  ivory 
paper-knife  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  in  his  visits,  and  laid  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other  side  of  its 
smooth  cool  blade  in  the  jialni  of  his  left 
hand  as  he  leaned  forward,  with  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  and  bent  his  smiling 
eyes  keenly  upon  her. 

She  stopped  rocking  herself,  and  said, 
imperatively,  "Will  you  please  put  that 
back,  Dr.  Morrell  ?" 

"This  paper-knife?" 

' '  Yes.  And  not  look  at  me  just  in  that 
way  ?  When  you  get  that  knife  and  that 
look,  I  feel  a  little  too  much  as  if  you  were 
diagnosing  me." 

"Diagnosticating,"  suggested  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  Is  it  ?  I  always  supposed  it  w^s  diag- 
nosing. But  it  doesn't  matter.  It  wasn't 
the  name  I  was  objecting  to." 

He  put  the  knife  back  and  changed  his 
posture,  with  a  smile  that  left  nothing  of 
professional  scrutiny  in  his  look.  ' '  Very 
well,  then;  you  shall  diagnose  yourself." 

"Diagnosticate,  please." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  preferred  the 
other." 

"No;  it  sounds  undignified,  now  tljat 
I  know  there's  a  larger  word.  Where 
was  I  ?" 

"The  personal  bearing  of  the  question 
whether  life  isn't  more  and  more  compli- 
cated." 

"  How  did  you. know  it  liad  a  personal 
bearing  ?" 

"I  suspected  as  much." 

"Yes,  it  has.  I  mean  that  within  the 
last  four  or  five  months — since  I've  been 
in  Hatboro' — I  seem  to  have  lost  my  old 
point  of  view;  or,  rather,  I  don't  find  it 
satisfactory  any  more.  I'm  ashamed  to 
think  of  the  simple  plans,  or  dreams,  that 
I  came  home  with.  I  haidly  remember 
what  they  were ;  but  I  must  have  expected 


to  be  a  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful  here;  and 
now  I  think  a  Lady  Bountiful  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  persons  that  could  in- 
fest any  community." 

"You  don't  mean  that  charity  is  played 
out  ?"  asked  the  doctoi*. 

"  In  the  old-fashioned  way,  yes." 

"But  they  say  poverty  is  on  the  in- 
crease.   What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"Justice,"  said  Annie.  "Those  who 
do  most  of  the  work  in  the  world  ought 
to  share  in  its  comforts  as  a  right,  and  not 
be  put  off  with  what  we  idlers  have  a 
mind  to  give  them  from  our  superfluity 
as  a  grace." 

"Yes,  that's  all  very  true.  But  what 
till  justice  is  done  ?" 

"Oh,  we  must  continue  to  do  char- 
ity," cried  Annie,  with  self-contempt  that 
amused  him.  "But  doifi't  you  see  how 
much  more  complicated  it  is  ?  That's 
what  I  meant  by  life  not  being  simple  any 
more.  It  wj^s  easy  enougli  to  do  charity 
when  it  used  to  seem  the  right  and  proper 
remedy  for  suffering;  but  now,  when  I 
can't  make  it  appear  a  finality,  but  only 
something  provisional,  temporary —  Don't 
you  see?" 

"Yes,  I  see.  But  I  don't  see  how  you're 
going  to  help  it.  At  the  same  time,  I'll 
allow  that  it  makes  life  more  difficult." 

For  a  moment  they  were  both  serious 
and  silent.  Then  she  said:  "Sometimes 
I  think  the  fault  is  all  in  myself,  and  that 
if  I  were  not  so  sophisticated  and — and — 
selfish,  I  should  find  the  old  way  of  doing 
good  just  as  effective  and  natural  as  ever. 
Then,  again,  I  think  the  conditions  are  all 
wrong,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  fairer  to 
people,  and  then  we  needn't  be  so  good 
to  them.  I  should  prefer  that.  I  hate 
being  good  to  people  I  don't  like,  and  I 
can't  like  people  w^ho  don't  interest  me. 
I  think  I  must  be  very  hard-hearted." 

The  doctor  laughed  at  this. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Annie,  "I  know 
the  fraudulent  reputation  I've  got  for  good 
works." 

"Your  charity  to  tramps  is  the  oppro- 
brium of  Hatboro',"  the  doctor  consented. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that.  It's  eas}^  when 
people  ask  you  for  food  or  money,  but  the 
horrible  thing  is  when  they  ask  you  for 
work.  Til  ink  of  me,  who  never  did  any- 
thing to  earn  a  cent  in  my  life,  being 
humbly  asked  by  a  fellow-creature  to  let 
him  work  for  something  to  eat  and  drink! 
It's  hideous!  It's  abominable!  At  first  I 
used  to  be  flattered  by  it,  and  try  to  con- 
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jure  up  something  for  them  to  do,  and  to 
believe  that  I  was  helping-  the  deserving 
poor.  Now  I  give  all  of  them  money, 
and  tell  them  that  they  needn't  even  pre- 
tend to  work  for  it.  I  don't  work  for 
my  money,  and  I  don't  see  why  they 
should." 

"They'd  find  that  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument if  you  put  it  to  them,"  said  the 
doctor.  He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the 
paper-cutter,  and  then  withdrew  it  in  a 
way  that  made  her  laugh. 

"But  the  worst  of  it  is,"  she  resumed, 
"that  I  don't  love  any  of  the  people  that 
I  help,  or  hurt,  whichever  it  is.  I  did 
feel  remorseful  toward  Mrs.  Savor  for  a 
while,  but  I  didn't  love  her,  and  I  knew 
that  I  only  pitied  myself  through  her. 
Don't  you  see  ?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  You  don't,  because  you're  too  polite. 
The  only  kind  of  creature  that  I  can  have 
any  sympathy  with  is  some  little  wretch 
like  Idella,  who  is  perfectly  selfish  and 
naughty  every  way,  but  seems  to  want 
me  to  like  her,  and  a  reprobate  like  Lyra, 
or  some  broken  creature  like  poor  Ralph. 
I  think  there's  sometliing  in  the  air,  the 
atmosphere,  that  won't  allow  you  to  live 
in  the  old  way  if  you've  got  a  grain  of 
conscience  or  humanity.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  have.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
the  world  couldn't  go  on  as  it  has  been 
doing.  Even  here  in  America,  where  I 
used  to  think  we  had  the  millennium  be- 
cause slavery  was  abolished,  people  have 
more  liberty,  but  they  seem  just  as  far  off 
as  ever  from  justice.  That  is  what  para- 
lyzes me  and  mocks  me  and  laughs  in  my 
face  when  I  remember  how  I  used  to 
dream  of  doing  good  after  I  came  home. 
I  had  better  staid  at  Rome." 

The  doctor  said,  vaguely,  "I'm  glad 
you  didn't,"  and  he  let  his  eyes  dwell  on 
her  with  a  return  of  the  professional  in- 
terest which  she  was  too  lost  in  her  self- 
reproach  to  be  able  to  resent. 

"I  blame  myself  for  trying  to  excuse 
my  own  failure  on  the  plea  that  things 
generally  have  gone  wrong.  At  times  it 
seems  to  me  that  I'm  responsible  for  hav- 
ing lost  my  faith  in  what  I  used  to  think 
was  the  right  thing  to  do ;  and  then  again 
it  seems  as  if  the  world  were  all  so  bad 
tliat  no  real  good  could  be  done  in  the 
old  way,  and  that  my  faith  is  gone  be- 
cause there's  notliing  for  it  to  rest  on  any 
longer.  I  feel  that  something  must  be 
done;  but  I  don't  know  what." 


"It  would  be  hard  to  say,"  said  the 
doctor. 

She  perceived  that  her  exaltation 
amused  him,  but  she  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  care.  "Then  we  are  guilty — 
all  guilty — till  we  find  out  and  begin  to 
do  it.  If  the  world  has  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  you  can't  do  anything  but  harm 
in  it—" 

"  Oh,  is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?"  he  protested. 

"It's  quite  as  bad,"  she  insisted.  "Just 
see  what  mischief  I've  done  since  I  came 
back  to  Hatboro'.  I  took  hold  of  that 
miserable  Social  Union  because  I  was  out- 
side of  all  the  life  about  me,  and  it  seem- 
ed my  only  chance  of  getting  into  it;  and 
I've  done  more  harm  by  it  in  one  sum- 
mer than  I  could  undo  in  a  lifetime.  Just 
think  of  poor  Mr.  Brandreth's  love  affair 
with  Miss  Chapley  broken  off,  and  Lyra's 
lamentable  triumph  over  Miss  Northwick, 
and  Mrs.  Munger's  duplicity,  and  Ralph's 
escapade— all  because  I  wanted  to  do 
good !" 

A  note  of  exaggeration  had  begun  to 
prevail  in  her  self-upbraiding,  which  was 
real  enough,  and  the  time  came  for  him 
to  suggest,  "I  think  you're  a  little  mor- 
bid, Miss  Kilburn." 

' '  Morbid  ?  Of  course  I  am  !  But  that 
doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  everything  is 
wrong,  does  it  ?" 

"  Everything?" 

"Why,  you  don't  pretend  yourself,  do 
you,  that  everything  is  right?" 

"A  true  American  ought  to  do  so, 
oughtn't  he?"  teased  the  doctor.  "One 
mustn't  be  a  bad  citizen." 

"But  if  you  ivere  a  bad  citizen?"  she 
persisted. 

"  Oh,  then  I  might  agree  with  you  on 
some  points.  But  I  shouldn't  say  such 
things  to  my  patients,  Miss  Kilburn." 

"It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  them  if 
you  did,"  she  sighed. 

The  doctor  broke  out  in  a  laugh  of 
delight  at  her  perfervid  concentration. 
"Oil,  no,  no!  Tliey're  mostly  nervous 
women,  and  it  would  be  the  death  of 
thenl — if  they  understood  me.  In  fact, 
what's  the  use  of  brooding  upon  such 
ideas?  We  can't  hurry  any  change,  but 
we  can  make  ourselves  uncomfortable." 

"Why  should  I  be  comfortable?"  she 
asked,  with  a  solemnity  that  made  him 
laugh  again. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  be  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  often  ask  myself. 
But  I  can't  be,"  she  said,  sadly. 
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Tl>ey  had  risen,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  his  professional  interest  now  openly 
dominant  as  he  stood  holding  her  hand. 
"I'm  going"  to  send  you  a  little  more  of 
that  tonic,  Miss  Kilburn." 

She  pulled  her  hand  away.     "No,  I 

[to  bk  c 


shall  not  take  any  more  medicine.  You 
think  everything  is  physical.  Why  don't 
you  ask  at  once  to  see  my  tongue  ?" 

He  went  out  laugliing,  and  she  stood 
looking  wistfully  at  the  door  he  had 
passed  through. 

ITINUED.] 


WHERE  SUMMER  BIDES. 


A  WINTER  DAY-DREAM. 
BY   ROBERT   BURNS  WILSON. 


*'What  clieer — ichat  cheer?" 
It  was  the  hardy  red-bird's  ringing  cry, 
Sweet,  and  so  clear  ; 
"What  cheer — what  cheer 
Again  that  questioning  sounded  in  my  ear, 
' '  What  cheer — what  cheer  V 
My  heart  could  not  reply; 
For  to  my  mind  the  chilly  world  was  drear, 

And  all  about  me  fell 
The  light -winged  snow  -  tlakes,  and  that  bird 
and  I 

Were  all  that  lived  within  the  wintry  dell 
Where  I  had  wandered,  why,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  once-green  banks  were  sere  ; 
The  well-remembered  brook  was  frozen  dry  ; 
And  all  the  summer's  leaves  were  crisp  and  dead. 

I  stood,  and  leaned  my  head 
Against  a  lichened  beech  that  grew  hard  by, 

And  in  my  heart  a  tear 
Rose  with  a  sigh, 
While  still  the  red-bird  called,  ''What  cheer — 
what  cheer  V 

"What  cheer — what  cheer?" . 
A  vision  seemed  to  spread  before  my  eyes ; 
A  sudden  spring  time  waked  the  sleeping  year. 

The  sun  shone  clear ; 
The  balmy  air  came  softly  from  the  skies. 

The  spice-wood,  bending  near, 
Began  to  bud — to  bloom.    The  silent  stream 
Awaked, low-murmuring,  from  its  winter  dream. 
Along  the  banks  green  grass  began  to  grow  ; 

The  violets  sprang 
Among  the  dead  leaves,  and  the  falling  snow 
Was  turned  to  clusters  of  anemones. 

A  rapturous  glow 
Warmed  all  the  ground,  and  loud  the  glad 

birds  sang. 
A  vernal  fragrance  stole  among  the  trees, 

While  to  and  fro, 
From  flower  to  flower,  swift  flew  the  journey- 
ing bees. 

Amidst  the  mossy  rocks 
The  saxifrage  peep'ed  forth,  and  near,  below, 

The  purple  phlox 
Stirred  with  the  breeze;  and  high  up,  on  the 
brink. 

Gleamed,  like  a  scarlet  star,  the  mountain  pink. 


Grew  heavy  with  white  blooms;  and  bravely 
now 

May  wove  her  wonders ;  and,  all  overhead, 

A  million  tints  of  green 
Burst  from  the  interlacing  twigs.    Soft  fringe 
Hung  on  the  sugar-trees.    A  rosy  tinge 
Crept  on  the  rugged  oaks;  and  many  a  cup 

Of  newest,  golden  s^ieen 
The  giant  tulip-tree's  high  hands  held  up ; 

And,  all  between. 
Were  labyrinthine  lacings  of  the  vine, 
With  buds  translucent  in  the  sun.    The  scene 

Was  all  too  fair ; 
The  snowy  hawthorn  and  the  eglantine 
Tricked  out  the  blithe  enchantments  clustered 
there 

With  joys  too  keen ; 
For  beauty  brings  some  strange,  unnamed  de- 
spair 

In-mingling  with  fierce  rapture,  all  divine. 
Which  gods  alone  may  bear. 

"What  cheer — what  cheer?" 
A  thousand  voices  now  made  mock  at  care; 

So  dear,  so  dear, 
Those  oft-repeated  notes!    They  filled  the  air 

With  overflowing  mirth, 
Those  lavish  songsters — generous  as  the  earth: 
So  rich,  so  bountiful,  the}^  need  not  spare. 
The  lark  called  from  the  flowering  slope. 
The  thrush 

Held  all  the  dell  entranced.    From  bush  to 
bush 

The  warbling  bluebird  flew.    The  oriole, 

Like  some  enchanted  soul, 
Amidst  the  emerald  leafage  went  and  came, 
A  voiceful  fire,  a  song  clad  in  bright  flame. 

And  on  the  hill 
The  chat,  the  nuthatch,  and  the  jay  are  still, 

The  robin  too  refrains, 
'While  from  some  towering  branch 
The  mock-bird  pours  his  rippling  avalanche 

Of  intermingling  strains, 
And  floods  the  fields  of  sunshine  with  his 
clear. 

Inimitable  song; 
And  yet  the  red-bird  was  not  silent  long, 

But.  cried,  ''  What  cheer — what  cheer?" 

What  cheer — ichat  cheer?" 


Ijike  some  past  grief  recalled,  that  cry  I  hear. 
With  si)lendid  strides  swift  Sunnner  makes 


"What  cheer — trJiat  cheer?" 
There  was  not  need  to  ask,  nor  for  reply ; 
Its  echo  now  made  answer  to  the  cry. 

With  bud-enfolding  spear      .  advance, 
The  young  May-apple  pierced  the  sod,  and    And  spreads  her  blazing  glories  far  and  near 

spread  Magnificent,  luxuriant  arrogance 

Her  silken  canopy.    The  dog-wood's  bough  That  knows  no  peer! 
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Unmatched,  uurivalled  Summer!   Wliosc  mere 
mirth 

And  laughter  makes  quick  conquest  of  the 
earth. 

Joy's  dream  fulfilled,  Rose  of  the  rounded 
year. 

Triumphant  Summer,  Life's  bud  blooms  in 
thee! 

The  later  days  may  wane. 
And  blight  may  fall  upon  the  Autumn  grain; 
The  timid  Spring  may  see 
Her  hopes  made  vain 
By  lingering  frosts,  or  by  the  chilling  rain; 
But  thou  art  perfect;  sorrow  finds  not  thee! 
The  blooming  iris  nodded  on  the  brae; 
The  languid  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent 
Of  teeming  fields;  the  sleepy  birds  grew  still; 

The  white  clouds  went. 
Slow-drifting,  past  the  tree-tops  on  the  hill; 

The  slumbering  sunliglit  lay 
Along  the  w^oodland's  breast;  and  in  a  dream 
The  listening  branches  bent 
Above  the  stream, 
Which  sang,  low-voiced,  in  drowsy,  sweet  con- 
.  tent. 

The  dappled  shadows  crept 
With  noiseless  feet  that  marked  the  passing 
day. 

When,  so  it  fell, 
The  vision  wavered,  and  a  chill  wind  swept 
The  changing  picture  of  the  Summer  dell. 
And  in  a  moment  all  had  passed  away. 
The  snow-fiakes  wandered  through  the  branch- 
es gray; 

Ice  hushed  the  stream  once  more;  the  banks 
were  sere; 


The   faded,  drifting  leaves  were  dead  and 
dry; 

The  winter  weeds  were  grouped  in  clusters 
drear; 

But,  shrill  and  clear. 
The  red-bird  whistled  from  the  copse  near  by, 
""What  cheer — ichat  cheer 

''What  cheer — u'hat  cheer?''' 
A  pleasing  fancy  nestles  in  my  heart. 

Where  now  I  hear. 
Among  the  cheerless  trees,  that  questionmg 
cry. 

From  earth  the  Summer  never  doth  depart: 

Within  the  silent  dell  she  bides, 
Unseen;  amidst  the  lacing  twigs  she  hides. 
And  waits  the  waking  of  the  sleeping  year. 
So  with  that  fancy  do  I  please  my  mind. 
To  think — albeit  snow  lieth  on  the  hill. 

And  though  the  wind 
Be  cold,  though  joyless  are  the  fields,  and 
chill 

The  wintry  woodland  ways — 
Yet  somewhere,  unseen,  haply  hiding  near, 
Sweet  Summer  stays. 
O  loved  one  dear, 
Not  comfortless  would  seem  tliese  feeble  rays, 
Not  thus  would  fade  these  dreams  of  happy 
days, 

Could  I  but  find  thee  here; 
Not  silent  then  w^ere  I! 
How  easily  my  heart  could  make  reply, 

When  I  should  hear 
From  yon  gray  slope,  as  now,  that  ringing 
cry, 

''WJiat  cheer — what  cheer 
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MINERAL  waters,  as  to  their  sources, 
are  of  two  classes,  tlie  ina ported 
and  the  domestic.  As  to  their  nature, 
they  are  artificial  or  natural.  Not  all 
of  the  best  waters  will  bear  exportation, 
or  even  long  keeping  in  stock.  Many 
of  them  throw  down  their  mineral  con- 
stituents and  decompose  when  exported 
in  wood;  and  even  in  glass  not  a  few 
of  them  become  inert  by  keeping.  The 
waters  that  are  the  most  strongly  min- 
eralized, especially  those  that  are  the 
most  fully  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  bear  exportation  the  best.  Those  of 
weaker  constitution,  like  some  delicate 
individuals  and  some  delicate  wines,  do 
not  stand  a  sea- voyage.  "Old  books  to 
read,  old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to 
drink,  old  friends  to  talk  to:"  but  no  old 
mineral  waters  for  a  cure.  Some  physi- 
cians hold,  indeed,  that  all  mineral  w^a- 
ters  begin  to  lose  their  virtues  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  spring.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme view ;  it  is  quite  unproven  of  some 


of  the  best  waters,  yet  most  of  them  are 
effective  in  proportion  to  their  freshness. 
The  best  importing  houses  aim,  very  prop- 
erly, to  keep  little  stock  on  hand,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  fresh. 

We  have  a  full  list  of  excellent  mineral 
waters  to  choose  from,  v^hether  native  or 
imported,  whether  natural  or  manufac- 
tured, whether  medicinal  waters  or  table 
waters.  I  will  speak  first  of  these  latter, 
not  for  their  curative  virtues.  I  cannot 
say  too  much  for  a  good  table  water, 
meaning  by  this  a  drinking  water  that 
is  (1)  but  slightly  mineralized,  that  is  (2) 
charged  more  or  less  freely  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  (3)  that  is  absolutely 
pure,  hygienically  speaking.  Such  wa- 
ters are  the  Apollinaris,  the  Clysmic,  the 
Giessh libel,  the  Poland  Silica,  the  Under- 
wood Spring  Water,  and  many  others. 
The  Vichy,  Seltzer,  and  Saratoga  waters, 
though  more  strongly  medicinal,  are  used 
as  table  waters  by  many.  The  appetizing 
and  digestive  qualities  of  all  the  waters 
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just  named  are  well  known,  and  their  plea- 
sant flavor  and  sparkle ;  in  many  cases  of 
inii)aired  dig-estion  I  have  found  nothing- 
more  useful  than  they,  and  I  regard  them 
as  useful  in  chronic  diseases  where  im- 
paired nutrition  is  a  main  feature. 

Pure  soda-water  (more  properly  called 
carbonated  water),  whether  natural  or 
manufactured,  is  a  powerful  aid  to  diges- 
tion bj^  stimulating  the  stomach,  and  also, 
probably, by  aiding  to  dissolve  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  food.  It  is  very  appe- 
tizing; it  corrects  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
checks  the  disposition  to  nausea,  and  cools 
the  system  in  febrile  complaints ;  it  lessens 
the  desire  for  spirituous  liquors,  and  is 
indeed  the  ideal  beverage  for  the  water- 
drinker,  provided  always  that  pure  water 
is  used  in  its  preparation. 

The  consumption  of  table  waters  in  this 
country  increases  probably  about  ten  per 
cent,  per  year;  that  of  medicinal  water 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1880.  Table 
waters  i:»repared  from  distilled  w^aters,  as 
they  should  be,  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  cannot  carry  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  medicinal  uses 
of  some  of  the  Avaters  which  are  brought 
to  our  reach  at  home.  What  do  we  drink 
when  we  drink  these  waters?  What  is  the 
nature  of  their  composition  ? 

Let  me  reassure  my  readers  by  saying 
that  I  will  enter  into  no  elaborate  chem- 
istry of  mineral  waters  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  the  classes  into  which 
they  are  best  divided  for  practical  pur- 
poses. There  are  then  six  main  classes  of 
mineral  waters,  of  which  we  have  to  do 
briefly  with  five.    They  are  as  follows: 

A.  — Alkaline  waters.  In  these  the 
leading  constituents  are  the  carbonates  of 
soda,  potassa,  lithia,  lime,  magnesia. 
Types  of  these  waters  ai-e  Bladon  Springs, 
Buffalo  Lithia,  Carlsbad,  Capon  Springs, 
Royat,  and  Vichy. 

B.  — Saline  waters,  limiting  the  term  to 
those  in  which  the  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt  is  ^tlie  leading  ingredient. 
Types  of  these  are  Baden-Baden,  Ballston, 
Bourbon  -  Lancy,  Bourbonne,  Caledonia 
Springs,  Kissingen,  Michigan  Congress, 
Salins,  Saratoga  Springs,  Selters,  Wiesba- 
den. 

C.  — Sulphur  waters,  as  Aix-les-Bains, 
Avon  Springs,  Ax,  Bagneres-de-Luchon, 
Clifton,  and  Greenbrier  Wliite  Sulphur 
Springs. 

D.  — Iron  waters,  such  as  Bath  Alum 


Springs,  Bussang,  Franzensbad,  Pyrmont, 
Schwalbach,  Spa. 

E.  — Calcic  waters,  of  which  the  main 
constituents  are  either  the  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum)  or  tl\e  carbonate  of  lime 
(limestone)  in  solution.  Types  of  these 
waters  are  found  in  the  Alleghany  Springs, 
Bethesda  Springs,  Contrexeville,  Clysmic. 
Gettysburg  Springs,  and  the  Sweet  Springs 
of  West  Virginia. 

F.  — The  indifferent  thermal  springs, 
which  are  used  mostl}^  for  bathing. 

The  greater  part  of  these  watei-s  in 
their  natural  state,  and  all  of  the  manu- 
factured waters,  are  more  or  less  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  while 
some  of  the  imported  w^aters  receive  an 
extra  charge  of  it  before  they  are  packed, 
with  a  view  to-  increasing  their  perma- 
nency and  their  brilliancy.  And  here  I 
must  apprise  my  readers  that  we  are  in 
the  border  territory  between  two  warring 
clans,  the  hianchi  and  the  neri  of  balne- 
ology. "Natural  mineral  waters," is  the 
war  cry  of  the  one;  "artificial  mineral 
waters"  is  wrought  upon  the  oriflamme  of 
the  other.  The  contest  rages,  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  rival  interests  clash. 

The  merits  of  the  case  on  either  liand 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  opponents  of 
artificial  mineral  waters  claim  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  chemical  combinations  in 
a  natural  water  cannot  be  reproduced 
either  with  accuracy  or  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  in  the  laboratory.  Analysis, 
they  say,  very  truly,  can  discover  all  the 
chemical  elements  that  are  present;  but 
how,  in  any  given  water,  are  those  acids 
and  bases  combined,  and  how  can  we  re- 
combine  them  ?  The  chemist  cannot  al- 
ways dissolve  in  water  the  mineral  de- 
posits of  a  spring  or  river  water;  there  are 
silicates  and  alumina  that  will  resist  even 
the  acids  he  employs.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, in  many  cases,  to  reproduce  nature's 
combinations  in  the  artificial  waters, 
'and  for  other  reasons  than  those  that  I 
have  given.  We  cannot  know  the  order 
in  which  the  ingredients  were  drawn 
from  the'  channels  of  the  living  rock,  nor 
the  degrees  of  ])ressure  and  of  heat  that 
were  required  for  their  delicate  commin- 
gling. In  a  word,  art  is  not  nature;  and 
you  can  no  more  reproduce  the  subtle 
potency  of  a  fine  mineral  water  than^you 
can  manufacture  a  fine  wine. 

What  is  the  rejoinder  to  this  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  artificial  mineral 
waters  ? 
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They  say  that  while  the  argument  I 
have  just  given  is  good  chemistry,  it  does 
not  hold  good  of  imported  mineral  waters; 
it  is  true  only  of  mineral  waters  taken  at 
their  natural  source ;  while  for  the  home 
consumer  it  is  not  a  question  of  waters 
as  they  are  at  their  source.  The  mineral 
waters  of  the  market  are  more  or  less 
changed  by  exportation  and  handling, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  purposely 
medicated,  as  by  the  addition  of  salts,  or 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  "All  waters  begin 
to  depreciate  as  soon  as  they  are  moved 
from  the  spring,"  writes  an  importer,  not 
a  manufacturer,  of  minei*al  waters.  Now 
which  is  the  better?  say  the  chemists:  a 
water  that  has  been  freighted  perhaps 
three  thousand  miles,  and  kept  in  stock 
for  months,  undergoing  unknown  changes 
all  the  time,  or  a  fresh  artificial  Avatei*  of 
definitely  known  constitution  ?  The  chem- 
ist does  not  claim  to  reproduce  all  of  the 
foreign  or  domestic  mineral  waters,  but 
such  only  as  can  be  uniformly  and  cer- 
tainly reproduced.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
salts  of  lime,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  al- 
kalies, and  other  leading  ingredients  of 
the  most  valuable  waters  are  easily  and 
accurately  combinable  in  the  laboratory. 
Such  products,  it  is  claimed,  are  better  than 
the  imported  waters,  because  they  are 
fresher,  and  because  we  know  precisely 
what  they  are. 

That  they  are  good  there  is  no  doubt. 
Pure  carbonic  acid  water,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  same  thing,  and  equally  good  how- 
ever produced.  The  artificial  Vichy  and 
Seltzer  are  good.  Thougli  tlje  native  wa- 
ters at  the  spring  are  better,  none  the 
less  the  artificial  waters  are  valuable  re- 
sources for  the  physician,  and  also,  as  I 
have  said,  as  ordinary  beverages.  Each 
has  an  excellent  function.  There  is  so 
much  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
that  one  need  not  quarrel  over  it.  Both 
the  importers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
mineral  waters  have  room  enough,  and 
are  supplying  good  and  useful  commodi- 
ties; and  in  what  I  shall  say  about  their 
curative  values  I  shall  not  stop  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  classes  of  them 
when  both  are  to  be  had.  The  list  of  the 
imported  waters,  however,  though  it  by 
no  means  includes  all  of  even  the  princi- 
pal sjias,  is  yet  a  much  longer  list  than 
that  of  the  manufactured  waters.  Our 
main  question  is  now  fairly  before  us. 
What  are  the  curative  uses  of  mineral 
waters,  the  virtues  and  values  of  the  do- 


mestic spring?  These  waters  are  used 
with  much  more  intelligent  selection  than 
formerly,  with  fitter  adaptation  to  the  com- 
plaints that  are  to  be  treated,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  not  so  confidently  assured  as  for- 
merly that  a  given  water  is  a  cure-all, 
while  our  physicians  are  taking  yearly 
more  and  more  interest  in  this  branch  of 
their  art. 

For  what  complaints,  and  how,  are  they 
mainly  useful  ?  Two  simple  rules  must 
be  borne  in  mind  for  general  guidance: 
(a)  they  are  useful,  as  a  rule,  in  chronic 
complaints  only ;  (b)  they  should  be 
given,  preferably,  during  the  intervals  or 
remissions  of  the  disease.  Let  me  sketch 
some  of  the  many  cases  in  which  mineral 
waters  may  prove  curative  or  palliative, 
whether  as  tonics,  sedatives,  alteratives, 
or  resolutives,  in  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  leading  chronic  ailments  which 
make  life  a  burden  to  many,  beginning 
with  the  most  numerous  class  of  all  who 
employ  mineral  waters,  namely,  with 
those  who  suffer  from  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

What  constitutes  dyspepsia,  the  com- 
plaint which  in  its  more  advanced  stages 
we  call  catarrh  of  the  stomach  ?  It  is  de- 
rangement of  gastric  function,  mainly  of 
two  kinds.  The  stomach  may  be  inac- 
tive, with  too  little  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  or  overactive,  with  an  excessive 
secretion.  In  the  former  case  the  food 
will  be  sluggishly  and  imperfectly  digest- 
ed, and  the  peristaltic  movements  will  be 
sluggish  and  painful ;  and  in  the  latter  the 
food  will  leave  the  stomach  before  the  sol- 
vent processes  of  gastric  digestion  are  ac- 
complished. The  former  is  called  atonic, 
the  latter  acid,  dyspepsia.  Either  class  of 
invalids  have  before  them,  according  to 
their  need,  a  large  range  of  choice  in  rem- 
edies. 

For  the  commencing  dyspeptic,  then, 
the  sufferer  who  is  subject  to  indigestions 
more  or  less  severe  and  frequent,  but  not 
as  yet  chronic,  the  x^redestinate  victim  of 
catai-rh  of  the  stomach,  thi'ee  rules  must 
first  of  all  be  laid  down.  One  of  them  is 
easy  to  follow,  but  two  are  hard,  and  they 
are  these: 

Eat  less;  exercise  more;  and  lastly — 
the  easy  rule — take  a  carbonated  alka- 
line water  in  moderation,  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms  that  are  presented. 
When  atonic  dyspepsia  exists,  with  anae- 
mia, the  saline-chalybeate  waters  should 
be  used,  as  those  of  Franzensbad  or  Hom- 
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burg".  That  form  of  it  which  is  known 
as  nervous  dyspepsia  is  often  relieved  by 
the  Buffalo  Lithia  Avaters — an  excellent 
alkaline-calcic  spring-. 

Acid  dyspepsia  is  treated  by  the  alka- 
line waters,  Carlsbad,  Capon  Springs, 
Highland  Springs,  Royat, Vichy,  and  oth- 
(M'S.  The  Alleghany  Springs  of  Virginia 
(calcic  waters)  have  proved  very  effica- 
cious in  many  cases  of  dj^spepsia,  and  so 
have  the  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  which  are 
almost  identical  in  general  composition. 

Flatulent  dyspepsia  calls  for  the  use  of 
saline  waters,  such  as  the  excellent  Ha- 
thorii  water,  Kissingen,  La  Bourboule, 
Saratoga,  and  Michigan  Congress.  The 
latter  is  especially  useful  when  consider- 
able plethora  accompanies  the  organic 
trouble. 

But  what  may  be  done  for  the  victim  of 
that  relentless  ailment,  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  ?  The  sufferer  has  an  ardu- 
ous path  to  travel  before  he  can  arrive  at 
health.  He  must  practise  temperance, 
exercise,  regular  habits;  but  he  will  never 
get  well  if  he  does  not  add  to  these  a 
thorough  local  medication  of  the  diseased 
organ.  Some  local  diseases  can  be  cured 
by  general  remedies ;  this  is  one  that  can- 
not be  so  cured. 

Now  there  are  many  remedial  agents 
that  are  brought  to  bear  for  the  relief  or 
the  cure  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
The  best  combination  of  them  all  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  procured  by  going  to 
Carlsbad  or  Vichy,  and  submitting  one's 
self  to  the  skilled  bands  of  Kraus,  or  Griin- 
berger,  or  England.  But  we  cannot  all 
do  this;  and  I  am  seeking  now  to  be  of 
use  to  those  who  must  employ  mineral 
waters,  if  at  all,  at  home. 

After  proper  adjustment  of  one's  habits 
of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  amusement,  let  the 
invalid  choose  according  to  competent  ad- 
vice among  the  following  remedies:  If 
there  are  neuralgic  pains  and  irritation, 
the  alkaline  water  of  Carlsbad  should  be 
used.  Drink  a  glass  of  Sprudel  or  Miihl- 
brunn  immediately  on  rising,  and  again 
during  the  day,  as  may  be  advised  by  the 
physician.  I  have  known  good  effects  to 
be  procured  in  tlie  complaint  by  the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  double  Carlsbad," 
or  the  water  charged  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  salts  procured  from  it  by 
distillation.  These  salts,  of  which  the 
snlphate  of  soda,  or  glaubei"'s-salt,.  is  the 
leading  constituent,  are  exported  in  large 
quantity,  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 


or  of  the  so  -  called  Sprudel  lozenges. 
The  waters  of  Vichy  are  also  efficacious 
in  this  complaint. 

Chronic  diarrhoea,  another  very  diffi- 
cult and  persistent  complaint,  is  some- 
times relieved  or  cured  by  the  use  of  an 
iron  water  after  other  remedies  have  fail- 
ed; and  one  of  the  strong  calcic  waters, 
tliat  of  the  Pennsylvania  Irondale  Spring, 
has  been  found  very  serviceable  in  this 
complaint.  The  Bedford  Alum  and  Bath 
Alum  waters  of  Virginia,  in  which  iron 
is  a  leading  constituent,  will  not  infre- 
quently bring  about  a  cure.  The  waters 
of  the  Oak  Orchard  Acid  Springs  are 
useful  when  the  system  is  much  run 
down;  they  contain  ten  grains  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  pint,  and  must  be  drunk 
diluted  with  an-  equal  quantity  of  pure 
water.  * 

Constipation  is  a  symptom  of  sluggish 
intestinal  activity,  whether  of  secretion 
or  muscular  function.  In  many  cases  it 
is  cured  by  the  alkaline  or  saline  Avaters, 
as  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Tarasp,  Kissin- 
gen,  and  tha  .Saratoga  waters,  among 
Avhich  the  excellent  Hatliorn  water  may 
be  especially  mentioned.  The  annual 
consumption  of  this  water  in  bottles  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  said  to  be 
domestic  w^ater. 

Sufferers  from  chronic  nervous  diseases 
form  a  large  contingent  among  the  inva- 
lids who  may^  derive  benefit  from  the  home 
use  of  mineral  waters.  Hysteria  in  many 
cases,  at  least  when  chronic,  is  the  symp- 
tom of  nervous  weakness  or  disease;  and 
this  disease  is  quite  as  proper  a  subject 
for  medical  treatment,  though  unhappily 
it  is  seldom  as  readily  cured,  as  a  nettle- 
rash  or  a  rose-catarrh.  Hysteria  is  indeed 
a  disease  in  which  the  will  of  the  patient 
plays  an  important  i^ole  in  the  cure;  but 
none  the  less  is  a  good  ii'on  water  needed 
if  the  patient  be  ana^nic  and  chlorotic. 
If  she  be  of  full  habit,  the  sedative  and 
alterative  properties  of  a  sulphur  water 
are  required.  Of  the  former  waters  I 
v/ill  mention  Pyrmont,  Sell wal bach,  Spa, 
Schooley's  Mountain,  Rawley  Spi'ings, 
,Coo])er's  Well:  the  last  is  a  strong  and 
valuable  water,  and  produces  diuretic  and 
aperient  effects  by  virtue  of  the  salts 
which  it  contains.  Tlie  Coo])er's  Well 
water  is  especially  available  where  local 
disease  or  irritation  pi'oduces  the  hys- 
teria; it  is  a  pure  iron  water. 

Hysteria  is  for  the  most  part  depend- 
ent— a  spinal  irritation ;  and  it  is  a  disease 
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of  which  the  deeper  pathological  causes 
remain  imperfectly  understood,  while  its 
})rotean  and  multiform  manifestations  are 
but  too  familiar  to  every  practising*  phy- 
sician. In  these  cases,  when  not  too  far 
advanced,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
"will  cure."  When  the  patient's  good 
sense  and  good  will  may  be  called  upon, 
there  is  hope,  and  slie  should  bear  in 
mind  Trousseau's  striking  maxim,  ''Trai- 
tez  les  nerfs  eyi  canaille^'  (Domineer  over 
your  nerves). 

The  sufferer  from  hypochondria  sees 
all  his  troubles  through  the  magnifying 
end  of  the  glass,  and  all  his  good  fortune 
through  the  minifying  or  belittling  end. 
For  this  false  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  for  the  misery  that  results  from  it, 
there  is  often  a  definite  physical  cause  in 
some  derangement  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans, or  sluggishness  of  the  bowels;  and 
wdien  this  is  the  case  the  cure  is  not  hard 
to  find.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of 
chronic  cases,  and  in  these  the  use  of 
the  alkaline-saline  waters,  Royat,  Marien- 
bad,  and  Tarasp  (which  is  stronger  than 
either  of  the  preceding  springs),  or  in  our 
country  tlie  Bedford  Springs  and  the 
Saratoga  and  Ballston  waters,  among 
other  saline  springs,  is  indicated.  Af- 
ter the  organic  derangement  which  has 
caused  the  trouble  has  been  cured,  a  tonic 
water  should  be  used  to  improve  the 
strength. 

Neuralgia  and  headaches  are  amenable 
to  home  treatment  by  mineral  waters 
when  they  depend  either  upon  digestive 
derangements,  upon  specific  diseases  of 
any  kind,  or  upon  general  debility;  but 
the  more  stubborn  forms  of  neuralgia 
will  require  all  the  resources  of  the  phy- 
sician, including  often  a  complete  change 
in  the  sufferer's  way  of  living;  and  for 
such  cases  a  trip  to  a  mineral  spring  will 
sometimes  bring  about  a  cure  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed. 

Mineral  waters  have  no  specific  value 
in  phthisis,  and  yet  their  use  as  an  aid 
to  digestion  and  as  a  tonic  is  not  in- 
frequently of  great  value.  The  patient 
should  use  for  this  purpose  a  carbonated 
water  containing  iron,  such  as  the  Bath 
Alum  or  Rockbridge  Alum  springs  in 
moderate  quantities,  or  the  Pyrmont, 
Schwalbach,  and  Rawley  spring  water  in 
larger.  These  will  often  prove  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  aid  to  assimilation  ;  they 
will  agree  with  those  persons  of  delicate 
organization  who  cannot  well  bear  the 


alcoholic  stimulants,  and  who  yet  imper- 
atively require  aid  to  the  digestive  func- 
tions. If  the  mineralized  waters  are  not 
well  borne,  then  the  invalid  should  use 
plain  carbonic  acid  water.  Experience 
has  convinced  me  that  these  waters  have 
been  undervalued  in  the  treatment  of  the 
consumptive  diathesis.  But  while  I  as- 
sign to  them  a  real  value,  let  me  be  clearly 
understood  to  say  that  they  serve  only  as 
an  adjunct  treatment  to  a  cure  in  which 
climate,  sunlight,  exercise,  and  regulated 
diet  and  stimulants  must  always  hold  the 
first  place. 

To  allay  the  irritation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  exercise  a  calming  influence  upon  the 
heart,  the  sedative  waters  of  the  Red  Sul- 
phur Springs  in  Virginia  are  of  great 
value.  They  give  relief  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  phthisis,  while  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  bronchial  catarrh — sometimes 
mistaken  for  consumption  —  they  will 
often  effect  a  cure,  especially  if  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  patients  of  a  sanguine  or 
irritable  temperament.  In  patients  of 
the  lymphatic  type  it  is  best  treated  by 
one  of  the  sulphur  waters,  as  those  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Those  of  Aix,  in  Savoy, 
are  among  the  best,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
ported ;  those  of  Sharon  Springs  are  of 
much  value  in  this  disease,  and  in  cler- 
gyman's sore  throat. 

Dry  catarrh  with  asthma  is  benefited 
by  the  alkaline-saline  waters.  When  ac- 
companied by  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  some- 
times cured  by  a  sedative  water,  as  that 
of  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs. 

Chronic  post-nasal  catarrh  is  probably 
the  commonest  of  chronic  diseases  in  this 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
and  troublesome  ailments  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  requiring  both  skilful  local  and  consti- 
tutional treatment.  Catarrh  is  our  nation- 
al complaint,  and  it  is  a  national  calamity. 
Due  to  our  bad  climate,  fully  one-half  of 
our  adult  population  suffer  more  or  less 
from  it,  and  it  has  injured  us  in  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  world  more  than  any 
lost  battles  or  repudiated  debts  have  in- 
jured us. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  use  of 
mineral  waters  can  ever  prevail  against 
enemies  so  formidable  and  maleficent  as 
our  extreme  and  fitful  winters'  cold,  our 
extreme  and  fitful  summers'  heat,  our  dry 
air,  and  our  dusty  summers.  For  our  in- 
valid the  ideal  climate  is  that  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands — Honolulu  for  drier,  Hilo 
for  moister,  air;  in  other  parts  of  the 
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group  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
climates,  according'  to  exposure  and  eleva- 
tion, may  be  found.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  must  stay  at  home  a  good  sulphur 
water,  like  that  of  Sharon  Springs,  and 
the  mild  stimulus  of  a  carbonated  water 
will  be  serviceable  in  the  respiratory  dis- 
eases that  I  have  described. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys is  best  treated  by  the  milder  calcic 
and  alkaline  waters — Contrexevalle,  Be- 
thesda,  Buffalo  Lithia.  Patience  in  the 
use  of  waters  of  this  type  will  often  effect 
a  cure,  except  in  cases  where  there  are 
serious  organic  lesions.  These  waters, 
too,  are  of  much  value  in  relieving  the 
oxalic  acid  and  uric  acid  gravel.  For  the 
last-named  complaint  the  excellent  waters 
of  Capon  Springs,  in  West  Virginia,  are 
useful,  as  also  for  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
and  for  intestinal  parasites  in  children. 
In  certain  forms  of  kidney  and  bladder 
diseases  I  have  found  the  Clysmic  water 
of  much  use. 

Many  of  the  complaints  peculiar  to 
women  are  treated  with  success  by  the 
use  of  mineral  waters.  Clironic  uterine 
catarrh,  under  its  three  forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  these.  When  it  is 
associated  with  the  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion it  often  yields  to  the  use  of  the  sa- 
line waters  (Wiesbaden,  Michigan  Con- 
gress, Kissingen),  to  which  brine  baths 
should  be  added.  In  these  cases,  if  plethora 
exists,  the  glauber's-salt  waters  should  be 
used,  as  Carlsbad.  The  rheumatic  consti- 
tution requires,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
alkaline  waters,  Royat,  Bethesda,  Vichy, 
Capon  Springs.  When  the  disease  is  iac- 
companied,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  anaemia, 
the  milder  iron  waters  (Franzensbad, 
Elster,  St.  Moritz)  may  be  used  in  their 
place,  or  after  a  moderate  course  of  the  al- 
kaline waters.  In  some  few  of  these  cases 
the  ascending  douche  is  of  much  value, 
but  this  is  a  very  powerful  remedy,  and 
should  be  used  only  under  medical  advice. 

Derangement  of  the  periodic  uterine 
functions,  unless  caused  by  displacements 
or  other  local  affections,  f-or  which  surgical 
aid  is  the  only  cure,  will  often  be  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  saline  and  the  sulphur 
waters,  conjcnned  with  swimming  baths, 
warm  baths,  and  the  appropriate  tonics. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  com- 
plaints which  may  be  distinguished  con- 
veniently rather  than  very  precisely  as 
constitutional,  whether  more  or  less 
chronic  in  their  form. 


Scrofula  is  such  a  disease ;  the  mineral 
springs  are  thronged  by  its  victims.  It 
consists  in  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
blood,  which  weakens  the  sufferer  and 
renders  him  liable  to  chronic  diseases  of 
many  different  kinds,  and  particularly  to 
pulmonary  consumption.  It  occurs  un- 
der two  main  forms — irritable  scrofula 
and  torpid  or  sluggish  scrofula.  In  each 
form  the  internal  use  of  mineral  waters 
forms  a  potent  adjunct  treatment  in  con- 
nection with  the  hygienic  remedies  that 
are  required.  The  irritable  scrofulous 
temperament  is  characterized  by  a  deli- 
cate skin,  transparent  veins,  a  rapid  pulse, 
muscular  debility,  and  nervous  irritabili- 
ty. For  such  a  case  the  milder  iron  wa- 
ters should  be  conjoined  with  every  means 
that  tends  to  improve  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  to  enrich  the  impoverished 
blood.  Torpid  scrofula  presents  glandu- 
lar swellings.  The  sufferers  are  usually 
of  a  thick-set  build,  with  a  large  upper  lip 
and  nose,  a  slow  pulse,  a  slowly  acting 
nervous  system,  and  a  generally  sluggish 
constitution.  .For  them  the  use  of  tonic 
mineral  waters  affords  in  many  cases  re- 
lief or  cure,  especially  when  the  waters 
are  employed  externally  also  as  baths. 
The  saline  waters  are  of  special  use  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  as  of  Saratoga,  or  of 
Salins,  in  small  doses  Idng  continued. 
When  there  are  scrofuVides,  or  lesions  of 
the  skin,  sulphur  baths  should  be  em- 
ployed in  addition,  arjd  both  remedies 
should  be  patiently  employed  until  relief 
is  manifest.  Of  course  a  few  weeks  are 
not  enough  to  cure  a  deep-seated  consti- 
tutional disease  or  dyscrasia  like  this. 
The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs  are  very 
useful  in  these  cases,  and  also  the  Green- 
brier White  Sulphur  Springs  and  the 
Sharon  Springs. 

Very  many  different  mineral  waters 
are  useful  for  chronic  rheumatism,  while 
none  are  specific  for  the  various  forms  of 
this  frequent  and  distressing  complaint. 
Its  chief  manifestations  are  threefold: 
chronic  articular  rheumatism,  affecting 
])rimarily'  the  joints,  muscular  rheuma- 
tism,and  deforming  rheumatism, in  which 
the  joints  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  wholly 
or  ])artially  crippled  by  an  osseous  deposit, 
which  may  cause  great  deformity.  In 
all  these  forms  of  disease  mineral-water 
baths  are  the  nuxinstay,  and  form  a  more 
efficacious  feature  of  the  treatment  than 
the  internal  use  of  the  waters;  but  this  too 
has  a  real  value,  especially  when  the  pa- 
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tient  is  of  the  lymphatic  temperament. 
The  saline  waters,  as  those  of  Kissingen 
and  Saratoga,  are  liere  of  especial  use, 
and  they  sliould  be  accompanied  by  warm 
baths  of  the  sulphur  waters,  of  which 
Richfield  aud  Sharon  springs  form  an 
excellent  type,  and  the  alkaline  sulphur 
waters  of  Sharon  Springs  are  also  very 
useful.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sufferer  is  of  the  nervous  temperament, 
he  will  find  the  most  benefit  from  tepid 
baths,  with  but  slight  mineralization.  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  pathological 
reason  for  this  distinction,  and  yet  I  have 
found  that  in  practice  the  distinction  ex- 
ists. At  many  of  our  home  establish- 
ments in  the  larger  cities  these  baths  can 
be  taken  with  advantage,  or  at  such  an  es- 
tablishment as  that  of  Dansville,  in  New 
York,  where  the  arrangements  for  bath- 
ing are  very  complete.  Douches  of  hot 
sand,  as  recommended  by  Trousseau,  are 
also  of  use  in  the  cure  of  the  more  stub- 
born cases  of  rheumatism. 

Gout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  especially 
benefited  by  the  internal  use  of  mineral 
waters.  It  depends  upon  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  or  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  urea 
in  the  blood — a  condition  which  is  caused 
*  by  high  living  and  over-assimilation.  It 
is  also  distinguished  from  rheumatism  by 
its  usually  more  intolerable  pain,  its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  foot  than  else- 
where, and  its  preference  for  men  rather 
than  women  for  its  victims,  the  reason 
being  that  women  commit  fewer  excesses 
in  diet  than  men.  A  remedy  is  found  in 
saline  or  alkaline  waters. 

Anaemia  is  of  two  very  different  kinds. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  exhausting  hemor- 
rhages, or  it  may  be  the  wasting  and  im- 
j)overishment  of  the  blood  through  the 
action  of  pathological  causes  of  long 
standing.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  these  forms  of  anaemia;  I  have 
known  serious  harm  to  result  from  con- 
founding them  in  practice.  The  anae- 
mia of  exhaustion  is  usually  cured  with- 
out difficulty,  as  a  general  thing,  by  the 
use  of  iron  waters  and  a  generous  diet. 
These  waters  hold  but  a  secondary  place, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
cachectic  anaemia.  Our  question  must 
be:  What  is  the  cause  of  the  anaemia? 
What  has  impoverished  the  blood  and 
weakened  the  constitution  ?  Is  it  organic 
trouble  of  some  kind,  or  accidental  injury, 
or  mental  disturbances?  This  question 
answered,  the  mineral  water  will  be  chosen 
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which  is  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  exciting 
cause,  whether  it  be  albuminuria,  phthisis, 
dyspepsia,  mental  suffering,  or  any  other. 
The  waters  of  Bussang,  which  are  tonic, 
alterative,  and  gently  aperient,  are  among 
the  very  best  as  a  general  tonic  in  anae- 
mia. Over  a  million  bottles  of  the  water 
are  annually  exported.  The  Columbian 
Spring,  Saratoga,  is  also  an  excellent  tonic 
in  anaemia. 

Chlorosis  frequently  takes  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  just  described ;  but  it 
is  essentially  a  complaint  of  early  woman- 
hood, and  characterized  by  deficiency  in 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  The  reme- 
dy is  to  feed  the  blood  with  a  suitable  fer- 
ruginous water,  as  that  of  Franzensbad, 
Bussang,  Elster,  St.  Moritz,  or  Cooper's 
Well. 

Diabetes,  while  requiring  the  strictest 
care  of  diet,  and  while  it  is  not  always 
curable,  is  yet  often  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  alkaline  waters,  as  those 
of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Bethesda  Springs. 
One  authority  of  high  reputation  (Nie- 
meyer)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  a  course  of 
waters  at  Carlsbad  is  the  measure  which 
should  deserve  the  chief  reliance  as  a 
remedy  for  diabetes  mellitns.''  This  is 
borne  out  by  my  ovfn  observation.  Tiie 
disease  has  been  studied  especially  by 
Carlsbad  physicians,  but  it  was  Hufeland 
who  first  designated  the  Carlsbad  waters 
as  especially  available  in  its  treatment. 
The  essential  nature  and  even  the  seat  of 
the  disease  are  not  well  understood ;  but  its 
symptoms  and  its  course  are  only  too  fa- 
miliar from  their  frequency.  The  dryness 
of  the  skin,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  unre- 
lieved sometimes  even  by  drinking  three 
or  four  gallons  of  water  in  a  day,  the  im- 
mense drain  upon  the  secretory  organs  and 
the  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  patient, 
its  prevalence  during  middle  life — all  these 
make  up  the  picture  of  a  disease  which  oc- 
curs with  growing  frequency,  and  especial- 
ly among  people  of  sedentary  habits  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  which  attacks 
the  victim  during  the  best  years  of  mid- 
dle life  rather  than  during  youth  or  age. 
Its  relief,  and  sometimes  undoubtedly  its 
cure,  are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  in  connection  with  a 
strict  dietary  regimen,  in  which  gluten 
bread  should  be  used,  and  starch  and  su- 
gar otherwise  excluded  from  the  bill  of 
fare.  These  waters  and  their  extracted 
salts  are  exported  in  great  quantity.  As 
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a  valuable  means  of  treatment  in  diabetic 
cases  they  are  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
employed  by  patients  who  cannot  under- 
take the  trip  to  Carlsbad. 

The  waters  of  Vichy  are  also  of  much 
use  in  this  complaint,  and  are  equally 
available  for  home  use;  so,  too,  are  the 
still  stronger  alkaline  -  saline  springs  of 
Tarasp,  and  some  of  the  domestic  calcic 
w^aters,  as  the  Bethesda  water,  which  is 
closely  allied  in  its  composition  to  the 
alkaline  group.  This  excellent  water  is 
very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 
It  is  carbonated  artificially,  and  makes 


an  agreeable  as  well  as  a  medicinal  bev- 
erage. "  Buy  a  barrel  of  Bethesda,"  said 
the  late  Dr.  Willard  Parker  to  a  diabetic 
patient,  "and  drink  all  you  want  of  it." 
The  patient  was  much  improved  by  its 
use.  It  is  also  valuable  in  checking  the 
progress  of  albuminuria. 

When  used  for  disease,  mineral  waters 
must  be  taken  regularly  and  under  com- 
petent medical  advice.  If  hygienic  re- 
strictions are  necessary  at  the  watering- 
places  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  local 
advantages,  they  are  still  more  necessary 
when  used  at  home. 


IN  FAK  LOCHABEE/^ 


BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  SUMMONS. 

ONE  afternoon  Flora  was  in  the  gar- 
den, busily  engaged  in  snipping  dead 
roses  off  the  rose-bushes,  when  her  brother 
Hugh  came  up  fi'om  the  shore.  He  had 
his  yellow  oil-skins  over  his  arm,  for  it 
had  been  wet  in  the  morning,  though  now 
the  sun  was  hot  on  the  flower  beds  and 
the  little  gravelled  paths. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  gloomily,  "we 
must  get  rid  of  that  fellow  Johnnj^  He's 
growing  worse  and  worse.  He  has  been 
so  encouraged  and  so  often  forgiven  that 
he  is  now  perfectly  reckless,  and  the  end 
of  it  will  be  his  finding  himself  in  Inver- 
ness jail.  It's  no  use.  He  doesn't  believe 
you  when  you  threaten  him." 

"Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  now  ?" 
asked  Flora,  looking  up. 

"There  it  is!"  her  brother  exclaimed, 
in  disgust.  "At  once  you  are  ready  to 
laugh!  That  is  the  way  you  encourage 
him;  and  do  you  think  lie  doesn't  under- 
stand? Well,  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  it 
myself.  I  don't  want  to  be  had  up  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter." 

"What  is  it  now?"  she  repeated. 
"Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  "only  a  little 
playful  trick.  Wlien  I  went  out  in  the 
lug-sail  boat  I  put  him  up  at  the  bow  to 
keep  a  lookout— I  thought  it  would  just 
suit  his  laziness.  Well,  nothing  hai)i)en- 
ed  till  we  were  near  to  Corpacli,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  frightful  yell  right 
in  front  of  me,  and  when  I  jammed  down 
the  helm  I  found  myself  just  shaving  the 
edge  of  a  canoe— some  tourist,  I  suppose. 


out  from  Banavie.  It  was^a  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  I  did  not  cut  the  boat 
clean  in  two;  and  I  think  the  man  in  it 
was  so  frightened  he  hadn't  a  single  curse 
to  fling  after  me.  Then,  as  for  your 
friend  John — oh,  it  was  a  splendid  thing 
for  him! — he  was  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear  like  a  dead  sun  fish. ^  When  I  asked 
the  young  devil  why  he  had  not  called 
out,  though  I  was  more  like  hitting  him 
over  the  head  with  the  boat-hook,  he' 
only  said:  '  Cosh,  you  would  have  smash- 
ed him  fine!  I  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
big  fat  man  like  that  flottin'  in  the  wat- 
ter.'" 

Flora  fairly  shrieked  and  shrieked  again 
with  laughter,  which  only  made  her  bro- 
ther the  more  angr}^. 

"Oh,  you  think  that  a  joke,  do  you?" 
he  said.  "Do  you  know  w^hat  man- 
slaughter is?  Well,  the  sooner  he  goes 
back  to  his  father's  croft  the  better;  and 
a  pretty  handful  the  old  man  will  have 
of  him  !  I  know  the  way  he  goes  on  at 
home.  He'll  go  in  of  an  evening  and  say 
to  his  father,  '  Get  up  out  of  that  chair, 
now;  I'm  the  only  one  that  has  been  at 
\York  all  day,  and  I'm  tired.'  And  it's 
mostly  owing  to  you.  Flora,  that  he  thinks 
himself  such  a  funny  creature,  aiid  prides 
himself  on  every  piece  of  devilment  he 
can  think  of.  Alison  tried  to  keep  some 
kind  of  control  over  him,  though  it  wasn't 
much.  He's  afraid  of  Ludovick,  certain- 
ly, but  Ludovick  can't  be  here  alwa3^s." 

"Talk  of  the — ahem!"  said  Flora,  who 
was  facing  the  road.     "Here  he  is." 

Hugh  turned,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  Ludovick  Macdonell,  just  entering 


*  Begun  in  January  number,  1888. 
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by  the  gate.  But  he  did  not  send  them  a 
loud  and  hearty  greeting,  as  was  his  wont. 
When  he  came  up  the  pathway  they  could 
see  that  his  face  Avas  unusually  grav^e,  and 
his  very  first  words,  addressed  to  Flora, 
were  of  an  astounding  character. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  Ali- 
son ?"  said  he. 

"Of  Alison?"  she  repeated,  quite  taken 
aback.  "No,  we  have  not  heard,  and  I 
was  wondering  she  did  not  send  us  a  line; 
but  you — of  course  you — " 

"I  declare  to  you  I  haven't  heard  a  sin- 
gle word  from  her  since  she  left!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
I  have  waited,  making  certain  that  the 
next  morning  would  bring  me  a  letter, 
and  I  have  written  four  or  five  times  to 
her;  not  a  single  word  of  reply.  And 
you  have  heard  nothing  either?" 

"Not  anything,"  said  Flora,  who  was 
quite  bewildered.  "  Ludovick,  you — you 
don't  mean  to  say  she  has  never  written 
to  you  since  she  went  back  to  Kirk  o' 
Shields?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  her  in  any  way 
whatsoever,"  he  answered.  "She  might 
be  dead  for  anything  I  know.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  it?  I  confess  that  I 
did  not  write  for  a  day  or  two  after  she 
left;  I  did  not  want  to  be  too  pressing; 
but  even  if  she  were  offended  with  me,  I 
made  sure  you  would  have  heard  from 
her." 

"Don't  think  such  things  of  Alison," 
Flora  said  at  once.  "She  is  not  offended. 
It  is  more  serious  than  that." 

He  started  slightly,  and  a  curious  look 
came  suddenly  over  his  face. 

"Perhaps,"  said  he,  slowly,  "it  is 
against  her  will ;  she  may  not  be  al- 
lowed." 

Hugh  noticed  that  look. 

"I  say,  Ludovick,"  he  interposed,  "it 
may  be  so;  but  you  won't  mend  matters 
by  doing  anything  in  anger." 

"Oh,  anger  or  no  anger,"  the  young 
man  retorted,  impatiently — with  his  face 
grown  quite  pale  and  set  hard,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  be  contemplating  many  and  dis- 
tant things. 

"Come  into  the  house,  Ludovick," 
Flora  said,  "  and  let's  talk  it  over." 

" No,"  he  answered.  "No.  This  will 
do  very  well.  You  are  quite  right,  Flora; 
Alison  can't  be  offended.  It's  something 
else — undoubtedly."  He  seemed  hardly  to 
know  what  he  was  saying,  so  intently  was 
his  mind  fixed  upon  those  distant  possi- 


bilities ;  and  a  slight  inflation  of  the  nos- 
tril was  the  only  outward  sign  of  the 
war  of  self-control  going  on  within.  "Of 
course  there  is  but  the  one  thing:  I  must 
go  and  see  her  at  once — I  must  go  and  see 
how  she  is  being  treated." 

Flora  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Don't  do  anything  rash,  Ludovick; 
you  might  make  matters  worse — " 

"Then  I  suppose  I  have  not  the  right 
to  see  her;  is  that  it  ?"  he  said,  wrathfully 
(but  indeed  he  did  not  mean  to  quarrel 
with  this  kind-hearted  friend:  the  young 
man  was  out  of  his  senses  with  this  quick 
strife  of  pity  and  indignation  and  anger: 
he  was  guessing  at  all  manner  of  things 
as  happening  to  Alison  in  that  hateful 
place  far  away). 

"Look  here,  Ludovick,"  Hugh  inter- 
posed, in  a  gentle  fashion,  "consider  how 
difficult  Alison's  position  must  be.  She 
is  between  father  and  husband — most 
likely  she  doesn't  know  which  to  obey — " 

"Obey !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  don't  want 
her  to  obey  anything  or  anybody.  I 
want  her  to  have  the  freedom  that  every 
one  else  in  this  kingdom  has.  Is  it  obey- 
ing that  she  may  not  write  a  line  to  say 
she  is  alive  ?  Well,  I'll  have  an  end  of 
that  kind  of  obeying — and  soon  !" 

"Ludovick,  you  don't  know  in  the 
least  what  has  happened,"  Hugh  said; 
"and  if  you  went  to  find  out,  you  would 
be  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  and  make 
endless  mischief.  But  there  are  two  sim- 
ple ways  of  getting  to  know,  and  you 
may  take  which  you  please.  Flora  can 
write  to  Agnes.  If  there's  any  objection 
to  Alison  writing  to  you,  there  can  be 
none  to  Agnes  writing  to  her  cousin, 
surely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  like, 
I  will  go  and  see  what  it  all  means. 
Mind,  I  never  liked  this  affair  from  the 
first;  but  now  it's  done,  I'll  stand  by  you 
and  Alison;  and  I'll  do  anything  you 
want  me  to  do.  I  can  go  down  by  to- 
morrow morning's  steamer,  and  by  the 
afternoon  you'll  have  a  telegram." 

"Well,  there's  some  reason  in  that," 
Macdonell  said,  after  some  hesitation,  and 
holding  his  breath  a  little.  "But  —  but 
why  should  I  ask  for  help  ?  Why  should 
I  keep  away  like  a  coward  ?  And — and 
why  should  I  put  the  responsibility  on  to 
anybody  else's  shoulders  ?" 

"Ludovick,  what  are  you  talking 
about?"  Flora  cried.  "I  thought  we 
were  friends!  But  if  you'll  take  my  ad- 
vice you  won't  let  Hugh  go.    His  other 
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wa}"  is  the  better  way.  Let  me  write  to 
Agnes.  I  tliink  I  can  be  more  diplomatic 
than  either  of  you.  I  think  I  can  make 
it  easy  for  Agnes  to  tell  us  everything  we 
want  to  know,  without  stirring  up  strife; 
and  surely  I  may  say  that  mother  has 
been  surprised  to  have  heard  nothing 
about  Alison  ?  Come  into  the  house, 
Ludovick,  and  I'll  scribble  out  something 
like  what  I  mean  to  say,  and  you  can  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it." 

It  was  Flora's  suggestion  that  was 
adopted,  after  all;  and  they  went  into 
the  house,  where  she  set  about  the  com- 
position of  an  exceedingly  skilful  letter — 
simple  and  ordinary  in  outward  appear- 
ance, and  merely  as  from  one  cousin  to 
another;  and  then,  somewhat  more  paci- 
fied, but  with  his  hot  suspicions  in  no  wise 
banished,  Ludovick  Macdonell  went  away 
back  to  Oyre,  and  so  the  matter  rested  for 
the  moment. 

But  they  had  not  to  wait  for  any  re- 
sponse to  these  discreet  inquiries:  all  the 
information — and  much  more  than  tliey 
could  have  dreamed  of — came  tlie  very 
next  afternoon,  and  to  Aunt  Gilchrist. 
Aunt  Gilchrist,  as  it  chanced,  had  gone 
out  for  a  little  walk— a  very  little  walk, 
for  Periphery  was  not  wholly  dislodged, 
and  had  to  be  treated  with  some  consid- 
eration ;  and  tlie  postman  coming  along, 
and  knowing  her  well  enough,  stopped 
and  gave  her  the  letter  he  had  for  her. 
She  was  not  far  from  the  garden  gate, 
yet  she  paused  for  a  second  when  she 
recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  en- 
velop.  She  too  had  been  wondering  why 
no  new^s  had  come  from  Alison.  And 
here,  perhaps,  was  the  explanation. 

She  opened  the  letter,  which  appeared 
to  consist  of  an  unusual  number  of  sheets, 
and  was  proceeding  to  glance  over  these 
as  she  walked  along,  when  suddenly  she 
halted  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  and 
stood  stock-still  there  while  she  deliber- 
ately went  back  to  the  first  page  and  be- 
gan reading  every  line;  for  this  was  what 
Mrs.  Cowan  of  Coubieslaw,  writing  from 
Kirk  o'  Shields,  had  to  say: 

"Dear  Madam, — I  hope  you  will  par- 
don my  addressing  you,  but  I  am  sure 
you  have  still  an  affectionate  spot  in  your 
heart  toward  your  misguided  niece,  tliat 
has  got  herself  into  such  sore  trouble, 
from  the  which  I  hope  with  tlie  Lord's 
blessing  and  mercy  she  may  be  soon  re- 
leased, to  become  again  a  source  of  thank- 


fulness and  cherishing  to  her  many 
friends,  including  yourself,  dear  madam. 
The  deceitful  and  ivicjced  young  man 
that  induced  her  to  forget  the  faith  of  her 
fathers  and  the  way  of  her  bringing  up, 
and  to  go  through  a  mock  marriage  with 
a  Roman  Catholic,  has  no  doubt  conceal- 
ed his  on-goings  from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ; but  his  cruel  designs  have  been 
frustrated,  thanks  to  an  all- wise  and  ever- 
watchful  Providence;  and  his  own  con- 
science will  do  the  rest,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  And  as  for  our  poor  dear 
Alison,  though  how  she  could  be  led  into 
such  a  thing,  having  yourself  to  go  to, 
and  being  in  such  a  position  with  her  ex- 
pectations from  her  aunt's  kindness  of 
thought  and  generosity  toward  her,  I  can- 
not imagine;  but- now  I  am  thankful  to 
say  she  is  penitent  and  bid<^able,  and  will, 
I  heartily-hope  and  believe,  do  what  she 
can  to  make  reparation,  and  stand  well 
again  in  her  aunt's  good  favor.  For 
well  she  knows  now  that  the  marriage 
she  was  entrapped  into,  by  such  iviles  as 
can  be  imagined,  is  not  a  marriage — it  is 
a  godless  ceremony  that  the  young  man's 
Church,  if  that  is  to  be  called  a  Church 
that  would  destroy  us  soul  and  body, 
even  that  Church  would  scorn  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  which  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
sired that  now  Alison  can  hold  herself 
free  from  any  bond,  as  I  have  to  tell  her 
again  and  again,  and  bound  only  by  the 
natural  obedience  to  her  father,  as  far  as 
this  world  below  is  concerned,  to  do  all 
things  as  he  commands  and  ordains,  un- 
der guidance  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  has  put  this  trust  in  his  hands.  And 
now  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  dear  and 
honored  madam,  that  her  heart,  that  at 
first  was  hm^d  as  the  nether  millstone, 
has  softened  at  last,  and  no  wonder,  for 
when  her  father,  in  his  own  pulpit,  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  had  to  lift 
up  his  voice  and  wrestle  with  the  Lord  in 
p'l^ayer  and  supplicate  that  his  own  daugh- 
ter should  be  brought  to  know  liow  she 
had  wandered  into  the  paths  of  trans- 
gression, and  forsaken  the  home  and  the 
teaching  of  her  youth,  and  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  righteous,  and  a 
shame  to  those  of  her  own  age  that 
had  received  the  Sacrahient  with  her,  it 
was  no  wonder,  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  it, 
that  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
half-hidden  face  in  token  of  her  peni- 
tence and  contrition  for  the  sin  she  had 
done." 
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And  the  tears  were  running  down  Aunt 
Gilchrist's  face  too;  but  they  were  not 
tears  of  pity  and  sympathy  at  all;  they 
were  tears  of  maddened  and  impotent  rage. 

"  If  I  was  a  man! — if  I  was  a  man!" 
she  muttered  to  herself,  with  clinched 
teeth;  and  she  could  not  read  any  more 
of  the  letter  because  of  her  streaming 
eyes;  she  walked  quietly  on  to  the  gate, 
and  up  the  patliway,  and  into  the  house, 
dashing  Flora  unceremoniously  aside 
when  the  wondering  girl  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.  And  even  in  her  own 
room  she  did  not  return  to  the  letter. 
She  kept  marching  up  and  down,  wring- 
ing lier  hands  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  utter- 
ino'  brief  exclamations  from  time  to  time. 

"My  lamb!  my  lamb!  My  bairn — to 
be  treated  like  that!— and  not  one  near 
her  to  comfort  her !" 

And  then,  in  the  very  uselessness  and 
helplessness  of  her  indignation,  she  sank 
into  a  seat  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  passion- 
ate weeping,  sobbing  like  a  school-girl, 
with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 
When  she  came  out  of  that  fit  she  was  a 
good  deal  calmer,  but  there  was  a  look 
about  her  face,  especially  about  her  lips, 
that  Mrs.  Cowan  of  Corbieslaw  would  not 
have  greeted  with  any  degree  of  welcome. 

"And  now,  dear  madam,"  the  letter 
continued,  "I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  we  have  done  as  best  beseeming 
your  niece's  interests,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, and  as  she  is  now  convinced  that  the 
marriage  she  was  so  shamefully  intrigued 
into  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  and  that  she  is  there- 
fore not  a  wife,  as  the  young  man  con- 
fesses himself,  or  why  does  he  address  his 
letters  to  Miss  Alison  Blair  %  though  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  she  has  been  for- 
bidden to  answer  them  ;  but,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, she  is  now,  according  to  both  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  under  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  her  father,  who  has 
thought  fit  to  put  some  of  his  authority 
on  to  my  shoulders,  in  all  kindness,  I 
would  say,  and  I  will  take  charge  of  her 
until  this  unhappy  affair  has  been  forgot- 
ten. It  will  comfort  you,  dear  madam,  to 
know  that  the  wicked  contract  she  was 
entrapped  into  will  in  time  cease  to  have 
any  power  over  her,  for  the  law,  as  I 
have  it  on  the  best  authority,  leaves  a 
merciful  way  of  escape  for  them  that 
have  b^en  so  beguiled;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  but  to  see  that  she  is  kept 
away  from  the  designs  and  machinations 


of  that  godless  young  man.  She  has 
placed  herself  in  our  hands,  being  sincere- 
ly penitent  for  the  shame  she  has  brought 
on  a  Christian  household;  and  though 
there  will  be  no  harshness — " 

"Harshness !"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  with 
burning  eyes.  "My  woman,  if  I  was 
within  reach  of  your  ill-faured  face!" 

" — she  has  consented  to  do  whatever 
she  is  bid,  and  our  first  step  will  be  to  re- 
move her  from  any  risk  of  further  con- 
tami^iation.  He  will  soon  stop  writing 
when  he  finds  his  lettei's  not  answered; 
and  if  he  seeks  her  in  her  own  home  or 
elsewhere,  he  will  seek  in  vain.  So,  dear 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  all  proper  humility  and  humble  up- 
lifting of  a  thankful  heart  that  the  sheep 
has  returned  to  the  fold,  and  that  the 
Good  Shepherd  has  not  been  robbed  of 
one  of  His  lambs. 

' '  Just  one  word  more,  dear  madam,  if 
I  may  make  so  bold,  for  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  this  poor 
misguided  young  lady,  and  I  would  pre- 
sume to  hope  that  your  generous  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  her  ivorlcUy  interests 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  what  has 
happened.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt 
would  be  an  additional  inducement  for 
her  to  persevere  in  the  laudable  course 
she  has  now  entered  upon ;  and  I  am 
sure,  dear  madam,  that  at  no  time  could 
you  have  reconciled  it  with  your  con- 
science and  your  duty  to  allow  any  por- 
tion of  your  earthly  possessions  to  come 
under  the  control  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
pay  tribute  to  Antichrist,  and  help  to  fat- 
ten the  priests  and  the  Pope,  that  are  the 
enemies  of  the  Word  and  of  them  that 
dwell  in  Zion — " 

"  Oh,  this  Avoman — this  woman  sickens 
me!"  Aunt  Gilchrist  cried,  furiousl.y,  and 
she  went  to  the  bell-rope  and  pulled  it 
again  and  again. 

A  Highland  maid -servant  appeared, 
with  eyes  large,  staring,  and  amazed. 

"  Bella,  there's  a  good  lass,  ye'll  go  di- 
rectly and  get  that  lad  John,  and  send 
him  along  to  Carmichael's,  and  he's  to 
get  a  powny  there  and  gallop  as  hard's 
he  can  out  to  O^^re  House,  and  tell  Cap- 
tain Macdonell  that  he's  to  come  and  see 
me  just  at  once.  Do  ye  understand,  now  ? 
— and  John  is  not  to  lose  a  moment — not 
a  moment!" 

"Oh  yes,  mem,"  said  the  maid,  smil- 
ing. "  Johnny  will  go  fast  enough  when 
it  uss  a  powny  he  hass  to  ride." 
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But  slie  had  not  got  down  the  stair 
when  this  impetuous  small  creature  call- 
ed her  hack. 

"No,  Bella,  that  '11  no  do:  I'm  going 
myself  to  Oyre.  Send  to  Carmichaei  and 
say  I  want  the  wagonette  at  once — just 
at  once.  xVnd,  Bella,  there's  a  good  las- 
sie, couldna  ye  run  along  yourself  ? — I'm 
no  sure  o'  that  idling  fellow  John." 

"Oh  yes,  mem," the  good-natured  High- 
land girl  said.  "I  will  run  along  jist 
this  moment." 

Hugh,  who  was  deep  in  his  books  at 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  Flora, 
who  was  busy  with  her  shears  in  the  gar- 
den, were  considerably  astonished  to  find 
the  wagonette  coming  along  at  this  un- 
usual hour,  and  still  farther  perplexed 
when  they  saAV  Aunt  Gilchrist  drive  otf 
alone.  But  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  many 
things  to  think  of,  and  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  interrupted  by  either  of  these  young 
people.  As  she  drove  away  on  this  plea- 
sant afternoon  she  took  out  Mrs.  Cowan's 
letter  again,  and  read  it  carefully  over,  in 
what  she  fondly  fancied  was  cold  blood. 
She  even  persuaded  herself  that  she  could 
admire  the  woman's  cleverness  in  assum- 
ing that  of  course  Aunt  Gilchrist  must 
be  opposed  to  her  niece's  committing  such 
a  crime  as  marriage  with  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Then  her  references  to  Aunt  Gil- 
christ's generous  intentions,  and  certain 
concluding  words  about  the  possibility  of 
brighter  prospects  being  in  store  for  Ali- 
son, were  no  doubt  introduced  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  probationer,  the  doting  mo- 
ther still  in  liopes  of  seeing  her  offspring 
suitably  provided  with  a  wife  and  a  mod- 
erate fortune. 

When  Aunt  Gilchrist  drove  up  to  Oyre 
House,  she  perceived  that  Ludovick  was 
at  home,  for  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  small  conservatory,  talking  to  the 
gardener,  who  was  within.  Apparently 
he  had  been  amusing  himself  by  mowing 
the  tennis  lawn,  for  there  was  tlie  lawn- 
mower  standing  idle,  while  his  jacket  lay 
on  the  grass  a  little  distance  off.  The 
moment  he  saw  who  this  was  who  had 
arrived  he  came  quickly  along,  picked  up 
his  jacket  and  put  it  on,  and  presently 
was  at  the  steps  of  the  wagonette. 

"How do  you  do.  Aunt  Gilchrist?" — for 
so  he  presumed  to  call  her  now.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  some  news  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  some  news.  Ye  need 
not  open  the  door,  thenk  ye ;  I'm  not  com- 
ing down.    Yes,  I've  got  some  news.  Cap- 


tain Ludovick.  I've  got  a  letter ;  and  I'm 
afraid  it  will  put  ye  into  a  very  violent 
passion;  and  that'll  not  do — that'll  not 
do  at  all.  Ye'll  just  have  to  keep  your- 
self quite  calm  and  collected,"  continued 
this  eminently  cool-headed,  discreet,  and 
diplomatic  person,  "and  we'll  devise 
something,  you  and  me,  that  may  serve 
our  turn.  But  cautious,  cautious,  ye  see. 
We'll  have  to  watch." 

She  handed  him  the  letter.  The  young 
man  began  to  read  it,  but  presently  he 
appeared  quite  stupefied  and  bewildered. 

"  Why,  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses !" 
he  exclaimed.  "Does  she  think  there  is 
no  law  in  the  land  ?" 

Aunt  Gilchrist  knew  there  was  worse 
to  come:  she  waited  that  he  might  finish 
the  reading. 

"Well,  Captain  Ludowick,"  said  she, 
rather  breathlessly,  "  what — what  do  you 
think  of  doing  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going  straight  through  to 
Kirk  o'  Shields!"  said  he,  still  regarding 
the  letter. 

"Yes?"  she, said,  with  her  bosom  be- 
ginning to  heave  a  little,  "  Yes  ?  I — I 
thought  you  would  say  that.  There's — 
there's  a  man  wanted  to  interfere.  You'll 
answer  a  letter  like  that  in  person,  and 
—and  soon,  I'm  afraid  they  have  been 
rather  heavy-handed  wi' — wi'  my  bit 
lady — "  She  made  an  effort  to  smile; 
but  it  was  rather  a  tremulous  smile;  and 
there  was  a  surging  passion  at  her  heart 
that  threatened  to  upset  all  her  studied 
self-command.  "Yes,  I'm  afraid  they 
have  been  rather  heavy-handed  with  Al- 
ison, before  they  could  break  down  her 
spirit  and  courage.  Captain — Macdonell 
— ye're  not  going  to  see  your  young  wife 
treated  like  that  ?'' 

"No,"  said  he,  slowl}^,  and  with  dark- 
ened brows,  "I  don't  think  I  am  going  to 
stand  by  and  look  on,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  It  is  about  time  for  me  to  be  there, 
L  think." 

Aunt  Gilchrist  made  a  desperate  endea- 
vor to  suppress  the  emotion  that  was  near- 
ly getting'the  better  of  her;  and  then  she 
said,  with  apparent  quietude,  though  her 
lips  were  still  pale  and  trembling, 

"  Yes,  I  thought  ye  would  be  for  going 
to  Kirk  o'  Shields;  and— and  I'll  just  wait 
for  you  in  the  wagonette  until  ye've  got 
some  things  put  in  your  bag;  and  if  ye  ^ 
come  in  to  Fort  William  with  me  now, 
then  ye'll  catch  the  early  steamer  in  the 
morning." 
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"  That's  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said  ;  and 
lie  was  going  away  absently  and  thought- 
fully, with  his  head  bent  down,  when  he 
recollected  that  he  ought  again  to  ask 
Aunt  Gilchrist  to  step  in-doors  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 

"No,  thank  ye — no,  thank  ye,  "she  made 
answer;  "there's  no  great  hurry,  but  I 
feel  as  if  there  was;  and  I'm  better  in  the 
outside  air.  The  truth  is.  Captain  Ludo- 
vick,  I've  been  just  a  little  thing  upset  by 
this  woman's  letter,  and— and  I'm  well 
content  now  to  leave  it  all  in  your  hands. 
Ay,  ay,  I'm  thinking  there'll  be  a  different 
story  to  tell  when  you  get  to  Kirk  o' 
Shields!" 

"  I  slia'n't  keep  you  waiting  three  min- 
utes. Aunt  Gilchrist,"  said  he,  as  he  went 
off  to  put  the  few  things  together  he  might 
wan  t. 

And  hardly  had  he  gone  when  out  there 
came  the  old  laird  of  Oyre  himself,  fol- 
lowed by  a  maid-servant  carrying  a  tray, 
on  which  was  a  small  basket  filled  with 
fancy  biscuits,  and  also  a  couple  of  de- 
canters and  a  wineglass, 

"Indeed  this  is  a  flying  feesit,"  said 
the  white-haired  old  gentleman,  whose 
shaggy  eyebrows  did  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere w4th  the  grave  gentleness  of  his 
expression,  and  whose  curiously  suave 
and  modulated  speech  had  sounded  so 
pleasant  in  Alison's  ears;  "and  if  you 
will  not  come  into  the  house,  perhaps  you 
will  take  a  little  refreshment  ?"  He  him- 
self handed  up  the  biscuits  to  her.  "And 
may  I  gif  you  a  little  claret,  or  a  little 
wheeskey  ?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist  (who 
put  aside  for  the  moment  her  hot  indigna- 
tion, and  who  was  quite  touched  by  the 
extreme  courtesy  of  the  old  laird's  de- 
meanor), "in  the  Highlands  I'm  sure 
there's  nothing  wholesomer  than  a  little 
drop  o'  whiskey." 

"Indeed,  now,  that  is  ferry  true,  and 
my  own  opinion,"  Mr,  Macdonell  said,  as 
he  filled  the  glass  and  put  it  on  the  splash- 
board of  the  wagonette;  "and  I  lief  been 
all  over  the  world  in  my  younger  days, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  better 
than  a  little  wheeskey,  when  it  is  good 
wheeskey.  And  you  lief  heard  now  of 
the  prank  that  this  scapegrace  son  of  mine 
has  played  ?" 

"  Y — yes,"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  rather 
nervously. 

But  the  old  laird  did  not  seem  vexed, 

"I  could  weesli  it  had  been  different," 
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said  he,  with  much  good-nature;  "but 
these  foolish  young  people  lief  their  own 
ways  of  looking  at  theengs;  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  all  right  when  the  young 
bride  comes  to  live  at  Oyre,  And  if  you 
are  seeing  hei'  you  will  tell  her  that  she 
will  not  find  me  in  the  way — oh  no,  if  I 
am  in  the  way  I  will  just  take  a  small 
cottage,  where  there  is  a  little  feeshing, 
which  is  an  old  man's  amusement,  and 
the  young  people  will  lief  the  whole  house 
to  themselves," 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  val- 
iantly, "ye're  just  making  the  very  pro- 
posal that  would  prevent  Alison  ever  com- 
ing near  the  i^lace:  depend  on  that,  sir — 
depend  on  that," 

Old  Mr.  Macdonell  seemed  highly 
pleased, 

"Well,  now,"  said  he,  Avitli  a  smile, 
"perhaps  we  might  live  in  the  one  house 
after  all;  for  I  do  not  think  I  lief  a  ferry 
bad  temper — for  a  Highlander,  that  is  to 
say ;  and  if  one  were  to  judge  of  the  young- 
lady's  disposition  by  her  face,  then  I 
would  not  call  her  a  quarrelsome  pers- 
son," 

"  She's  just  too  gentle!"  Aunt  Gilchrist 
exclaimed,  with  a  bit  of  a  sob  (for  she  had 
been  very  near  to  crying  Avlien  she  was 
making  her  appeal  to  Captain  Ludovick). 
"And  she's  fallen  into  ill  hands  —  ill 
hands.  The  sooner  your  son  takes  away 
his  young  wife  from  among  they  folk  the 
better.  And  I'm  real  glad,  sir,  to  hear 
ye  speak  so  kindly  about  Alison ;  and  if 
she  were  here  this  moment  she  Avould 
show  her  gratitude  to  ye,  I'm  sure  o'  that, 
for  she's  a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  bit 
crayture,  despite  the  prim  ways  o'  her 
bringing  up,  and  her  pride  and  dignity, 
that  would  make  ye  think  she  Avas  the 
Queen  o'  Slieba  sometimes," 

"When  she  does  come  here,"  the  old 
laird  said,  in  his  grave  and  gentle  way, 
"  there's  not  any  one  will  gif  her  a  more 
hearty  welcome  than  myself;  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  that  as  a  message  to  your 
niece — that  is  to  be  my  daughter  as  well 
— I  hope  you  will  take  that  message  to 
her  if  you  should  be  seeing  her," 

Here  Ludovick  made  his  appearance, 
pitched  his  travelling  bag  up  beside  the 
driver,  and  stepped  into  the  wagonette; 
the  horses  sprang  forward;  the  white- 
haired  old  Highlander  raised  his  glen- 
garry, and  went  off  into  the  house  again; 
and  Aunt  Gilchrist  and  her  companion 
found  themselves  with  this  long  drive  be- 
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fore  them,  during  whicli  they  could  dis- 
cuss what  forthwith  was  to  be  done. 

But  on  one  point  Au  n  t  Gilchri st  was  very 
nearly  beconiing"  angry  with  the  young 
man.  She  could  not  understand  the  cu- 
rious leniency,  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  contemptuous  indifference,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  Mrs.  Cowan  of  Cor- 
bieslaw. 

"She  is  merely  a  stupid  and  ignorant 
person,"  said  he. 

"  She's  a  cunning  she-devil,"  Aunt  Gil- 
christ exclaimed,  vindictively;  "a  bold, 
impudent,  brazen-faced  woman!" 

"I  dare  say  she  thinks  she  is  acting 
quite  properly,  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  everybody  concerned,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  her  son, 
for  very  good  people  sometimes  give  way 
to  a  little  natural  bias.  But  I  wonder," 
he  continued,  "  what  she  means  by  saying 
that  the  law  offers  some  way  of  escape  to 
any  one  in  Alison's  position  ?  I  suppose 
she  has  got  hold  of  some  vulgar  supersti- 
tion— there  are  plenty  such,  and  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  marriage.  However, 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  trouble 
about  that.  If  it  comes  to  be  a  question 
of  claiming  authority — well,  I  have  in  my 
pocket  at  this  moment  a  little  document 
that  I  think  will  settle  that  point.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it,  Aunt  Gilchrist  ?" 

"Yes,  I  should,"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
getting  out  her  gold-rimmed  glasses., 

But  this  was  hardly  a  small  document 
that  he  drew  from  his  pocket — this  oblong 
sheet  of  lilac-hued  paper,  with  its  printed 
matter  resplendent  in  green  ink,  and  with 
a  number  of  hand-written  entries  in  its 
parallel  columns.  Aunt  Gilchrist,  having 
fixed  her  eye-glasses,  got  hold  of  this  for- 
midable document;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
after-glow  that  was  shining  all  around 
them,  and  that  made  those  green-printed 
lines  look  strange,  she  easily  mastered  its 
contents.  It  was  entitled,  ''''  Extract  of  an 
Entry  hi  a  Register  of  Marriages  kept  in 
the  under meyitioned  Parish,  or  District^ 
in  terms  of  17°  and  18°  Victor im^  Cap.  80, 
§§  5G  and  58,"  and  'then  in  its  successive 
columns  were  all  the  details  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Ludovick  Macdonell,  bach- 
elor, of  Gyre  House,  Lochaber,  and  Alison 
Blair,  spinster,  of  5  I]ast  Street,  Kirk  o' 
Shields.  Their  respective  ages  were  given, 
the  names  of  father  and  mother  on  each 
side,  the  date  of  the  sherilf-substitute's 
warrant,  and  finally  the  signature  of  the 
registrar.    Aunt  Gilchrist  found  herself 


figuring  there,  along  with  Hugh  Munro, 
as  a  witness  of  the  marriage:  in  short, 
this  paper  contained  a  complete  history  of 
the  ceremony,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
forms  that  had  been  gone  through,  as  by 
law  ordained. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  laughed,  and  said, 

"I'm  thinking  they'll  discover  it's  rath- 
er difficult  to  get  over  that."  But  then 
her  eyes  grew  anxious  again.  "And 
oh.  Captain  Ludovick,  ye'll  lose  no  time 
in  finding  out  poor  Alison,  and  protect- 
ing her,  and  comforting  .her  !  It  just 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  she  must 
have  been  suffering — and  alone  too — quite 
alone,  ye  may  say,  with  nobody  to  take 
her  part — " 

"As  soon  as  I  can  get  hold  of  Alison 
herself  it  will  be  all  right.  Aunt  Gilchrist," 
said  he.  "I  can  guess  .^pretty  clearly 
what  they've  been  about.  They  have  told 
her  lies  about  her  not  being  married,  and 
they  have  brought  the  reproach  of  the  con- 
gregation to  bear  on  her,  and  all  kinds  of 
fanatical  terrorisms ;  then  she  had  no  one 
to  appeal  to:  no  doubt  they  threatened 
her  with  pains  and  penalties  if  she  even 
wrote  a  letter.  I  don't  suppose  they  have 
locked  her  up;  this  is  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— though  in  some  things  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Kirk  o'  Shields;  but,  anyhow,  if  they  have 
locked  her  up,  you  may  trust  me  to  find 
the  key.  And  there's  another  thing, 
Aunt  Gilchrist:  when  we  reach  Fort  Wil- 
liam I  don't  think  I'll  go  along  to  the 
Munros';  I  will  stay  at  the  hotel,  and  be 
off  by  the  first  steamer  in  the  morning. 
The  fact  is,  it  would  be  no  use  having 
this  matter  discussed  by  the  whole  family. 
You  know  both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Munro 
were  against  the  marriage;  and  although 
they  are  too  good-natured  to  say  '  I  told 
you  so,'  still  I  suppose  they  would  nat- 
urally exaggerate  this  trouble  that  has 
come  along.  I  shall  have  to  find  out 
about  it  first  for  myself ;  but  you  may  tell 
Hugh  that  if  I  want  liim  to  come  and  lielp 
me  I  will  telegraph  to  him." 

So  the  little  old  dame — in  a  measure 
satisfied  with  what  she  had  done— went 
t)ack  by  herself  to  tlie  Munros'  villa,  and 
found  the  household  assembling  for  sup- 
per. She  was  very  reticent  over  what 
had  occurred ;  but  subsequently  she  told 
Flora  that  Captain  Ludovick  w^as  setting  w 
out  next  morning  for  Kirko'  Shields,  and 
that  quite  possibly  Hugh  might  be  sent 
for. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MAN  TO  MAN. 

The  only  hotel  that  calls  itself  a  hotel 
ill  Kirk  o'  Sliiekls  is  chiefly  a  public- 
house  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  up- 
per rooms  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of 
an  occasional  commercial  traveller.  It 
was  at  this  hostelry  that  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell  arrived,  deposited  his  travelling 
bag,  and  told  the  good  landlady  that  he 
should  want  some  dinner  in  the  evening; 
then  he  immediately  sallied  forth,  mak- 
ing: straight  for  the  Minister's  house. 
And  very  little  did  he  notice  of  the  squalor 
of  these  thoroughfares,  or  of  the  thick  pall 
of  smoke  that  did  duty  for  a  sky;  nor  had 
he  any  objection  to  this  dull  thunderous 
roar  of  hammer  and  engine  and  forge  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  air  for  leagues  around. 
To  him  Kirko'  Shields  was  an  engrossing- 
ly  interesting,  even  a  fascinating,  place: 
why,  Alison  had  walked  along  these 
streets;  Avhen  she  was  in  Lochaber  she 
had  spoken  of  them  and  thought  of  them; 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  there  w^as  the 
possibility  that  at  any  corner  he  might 
suddenly  find  himself  face  to  face  with — 
Alison ! 

He  knocked  at  the  Minister's  door;  it 
was  opened  by  the  red-headed,  freckled 
servant-lass  Jean.  And  it  was  clear  that 
she  instantly  recognized  him,  for  she  re- 
treated half  a  step,  her  black  eyes  looking 
frightened, 

"Is  Miss  Alison  at  home  ?"  he  asked. 

"N — no,  sir,"  she  stammered,  in  reply. 

"When  will  she  be  at  home  ?" 

"She's  no  staying  here,  sir,"  the  girl 
answered,  rather  breathlessly. 

"What?"  he  said — for  indeed  he  had 
paid  but  little  attention  to  Mrs.  Cowan's 
threats. 

"I  dinna  ken;  and — and  if  I  did  ken, 
I  daurna  tell  ye,  sir." 

He  seemed  rather  bewildered. 

"What  nonsense  is  this?"  he  said,  im- 
patiently.    "  Is  the  Minister  at  home  ?" 

"No,  sir;  this  is  ane  o'  his  veesitin' 
days." 

"  Well,  Miss  Agnes,  then  ?" 

"No;  Miss  Agnes  is  oot  the  noo." 

He  was  disconcerted  only  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  I'm  coming  in  to  w^ait  until  I 
see  somebody,"  he  said,  in  a  sufficiently 
decisive  fashion;  and  as  he  forthwith  en- 
tered the  house,  she  had,  of  course,  to 
make  way  for  him,  and  she  shut  the  out- 
er door  wiien  he  had  gone  by. 


But  as  soon  as  she  had  followed  him 
into  the  little  parlor  an  odd  change  came 
over  Jean's  manner:  she  was  now  quite 
eager  and  communicative— in  this  safe 
privacy. 

"Indeed,  sir,  there's  been  an  awfu'  to- 
do,  and  ye'll  jist  say  ye  insisted  on  com- 
ing into  the  hoose;  for  although  I  dinna 
think  much  o'  my  place — they  unco  guid 
folk  are  ow^er  guid  for  the  like  o'  me — I 
dinna  want  to  be  turned  oot  neck  and 
crop  at  anither  body's  biddin';  and  I 
wasna  to  tell  ye  onything,  or  let  ye  into 
the  hoose,  or  say  a  w^ord  to  ye — " 

"And  whose  orders  w^ere  these?"  he 
asked. 

"Mrs.  Cowan's,"  Jean  said,  looking  a 
little  frightened  again. 

"Is  Mrs.  Cowan  your  mistress  ?" 

"No,  Guid  be  thankit!"  the  girl  said, 
fervently.  "But  ye  see,  sir,  she's  ta'en 
the  upper  hand  in  a'  this;  and  mind,  ye 
maun  say  ye  cam'  into  the  hoose  withoot 
ony  will  o'  mine;  but  I'll  tell  ye  what  I 
can — I  wull,  I  w^ull — if  I'm  sent  back  to 
Lernock-end  the  morn's  morning.  And 
I  tell  ye,  sir,  it's  a  downright  crying 
shame  the  way  they've  been  treat  in'  Miss 
Alison — preach  in'  at  her  frae  the  pulpit — 
frae  the  pulpit  before  a'  the  folk! — and 
that  auld  wife  Cowan  wdiinin'  and  whin- 
in'  aboot  penitence  and  remission  o'  sins — 
it's  just— it's  just —  But  I'll  no  say  a  bad 
word,  though  they've  been  near  drivin' 
me  to't  mair  than  ance;  and  there's  Miss 
Agnes  maistly  oot  o'  her  senses,  and  clean 
oot  o'  them  she'll  be  ere  lang — I've  to 
sleep  beside  her  at  nichts,  that  was  Miss 
Alison's  last  w^ord,  and  it's  greetin'  for 
hours  she  is;  and  then  terrible  talkin' 
about  angels  and  thrones;  and  her  mo- 
ther, that's  dead  and  gone,  puir  body,  ye 
would  think  her  mother  and  liersel'  were 
greetin'  thegither  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Miss  Alison.  I  declare  I'm  jist 
fair  scunnered  wi'  they  unco  releegious 
folk,  and  I  dinna  care  a  docken  how  sune 
I'm  back  on  Lernock-side  again,  and  herd- 
in'  my  faither's  kye,  if  I  only  get  a  sup  o' 
milk  for't!" 

But  the  red-headed  Jean's  eager  volu- 
bility contained  no  information. 

"Look  here,  my  good  girl,"  said  he, 
gently,  "if  you  consider  that  Miss  Alison 
has  been  so  ill  used,  don't  you  think  you 
could  give  a  little  help  ?  I've  come  to 
take  her  part — probably  she  will  go  away 
with  me  altogether.  And  I  dare  say  you 
have  been  told  not  to  say  where  she  is: 
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well,  I  won't  ask  you  to  tell  me,  plump 
and  plain;  still,  couldn't  you  give  me 
some  small  hint — just  some  kind  of  indi- 
cation, you  know,  without  actually  say- 
ing anything  that  would  get  you  into 
trouble  ?" 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pock- 
et and  i^ulled  out  a  sovereign ;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  the  money  she  shrank  back. 

'*Na,  na;  I'll  hae  nane  o'  that!"  said 
she,  with  considerable  emphasis.  "I 
dinna  ken  what's  to  be  the  upshot  o'  a' 
this,  and  I'm  no  going  to  be  cross-ques- 
tioned before  the  Fiscal." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  of  her;  nor  was  he  quite 
sure  what  lie  himself  should  do.  It  seem- 
ed too  absurd  that  anybody  should  sup- 
pose that  Alison  could  be  carried  off  in 
this  way  and  hidden  from  him.  And 
might  not  this  bo  merely  a  story  that  tiie 
servant-lass  had  been  authorized  to  tell  ? 
Was  it  not  quite  probable  that  Alison 
was  at  this  very  moment  upstairs,  con- 
fined to  her  room  under  strict  injunctions 
from  her  father  ?  He  looked  at  Jean 
again.  Then  he  quietly  went  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it  a  few  inches. 

"  Don't  you  think  now."  he  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  hard  on  the  girl— "don't  you 
think  now  that,  if  I  were  to  call  loud 
enough.  Miss  Alison  would  hear  ?" 

But  she  was  not  startled. 

"Ye  think  I'm  leein;  I'm  not  leein!" 
she  said,  somewhat  indignantly.  "If  I 
kenned  where  Miss  Alison  was,  I  do  be- 
lieve I'd  tell  ye,  and  snap  my  fingers  at 
the  whole  crew  o'  them — Corbieslaw  as 
weel,  though  it  was  him  got  me  my 
place." 

"  I  do  believe  you  w^ould,"  he  said,  for 
he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  girl's  sin- 
cerity; "and  you'll  just  take  this  little 
present  from  me  to  buy  yourself  some  rib- 
bons when  the  fair-time  comes  round.  It 
isn't  a  bribe;  you  haven't  told  me  any 
secret;  and  the  Fiscal  may  cross  examine 
you  until  his  head  drops  off,  Avhen  j^ou 
have  nothing  to  confess— don't  you  see 
that  ?" 

He  made  her  take  the  money;  and  they 
had  some  further  conversation  together, 
during  which  he  learned  that  the  Minis- 
ter w^ould  not  be  home  until  tlie  "  liinner- 
end"  of  the  day,  and  also  that  Jean  was 
perfectly  certain  tliat  Miss  Agnes  was  as 
ignorant  as  herself  concerning  Alison's 
whereabouts.  In  these  circumstances  he 
considered  that  it  was  hardly  w^orth  his 


while  to  spend  the  intervening  hours  in 
this  dull  little  parlor;  and  so,  saying  that 
he  would  return  about  the  time  the  Min- 
ister was  expected  back,  he  left  the  house 
and  wandered  out  into  the  streets. 

But  the  moi'e  he  thought  over  all  this 
matter,  the  more  intolerable  tlie  insolence 
of  this  woman  Cowan  seemed  to  become. 
A  cunning  she-devil  Aunt  Gilchrist  had 
called  her;  and  no  doubt  she  had  got  the 
Minister  well  under  her  thumb  before  he 
had  allowed  her  to  assume  such  author- 
ity over  his  own  daughter.  As  for  the 
farce  of  carrying  Alison  away  into  hid- 
ing, Captain  Ludovick  at  first  paid  little 
heed  to  that.  It  was  a  preposterous  piece 
of  impudence,  and  nothing  more.  We 
were  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Minister  was. a  reasonable  human  be- 
ing: as  soon  as  he  was  appealed  to  he 
would  recognize  the  futility  of  this  at- 
tempted seclusion.  It  was  merely  the  act 
of  an  intermeddling  and  ignorant  wo- 
man, who  did  not  know  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Session — a  remarkably  imperative  kind  of 
thing,  moreover.  No  doubt  the  Minister 
was  a  sort  of  recluse,  and  little  conversant 
with  the  world's  affairs;  he  had  allowed 
this  officious  busj^body  to  take  charge  of 
Alison  ;  and  it  was  her  idiotic  notion  that 
she  could  keep  the  young  wife  away  from 
her  husband  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
removing  her  to  some  other  dwelling. 
Which  of  these  houses,  then,  held  Alison  ? 
Might  she  not  see  him  from  one  of  these 
window^s  ?  Or  was  it  not  possible  he 
might  meet  her  coming  along  this  very 
thoroughfare,  or  coming  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  next  street  ?  For  they  could 
not  have  locked  her  up.  He  reminded 
himself  again  that  ^ve  were  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  indeed  was  not 
much  concerned  about  this  foolish  traves- 
ty of  concealment. 

But  matters  assumed  a  very  diff'erent 
aspect  in  the  evening.  W^hen  he  return- 
ed to  the  house  Mr.  Blair  was  at  home; 
and  Captain  Macdonell  was  shown  into 
the  parlor.  A  moment  thereafter  the 
fillister  made  his  appearance,  the  deep- 
ly lined,  sallow,  sad  face  showing  neither 
surprise  nOr  anger,  but  only  a  calm  self- 
possession  ;  and  when  he  came  into  the 
room  the  two  men  remained  standing, 
facing  each  other. 

"Mr.  Blair,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
where  Alison  is,"  Macdonell  said  at  once, 
and  without  further  ceremony. 
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"  By  what  right  do  you  ask  ?"  the  Min- 
ister made  answer,  slowly. 

The  younger  man  was  rather  taken 
aback. 

"By  what  right?  By  a  very  good 
right,  I  imagine.  I  presume  you  know — 
indeed  you  must  know — that  Alison  and 
I  are  married." 

The  Minister  regarded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence;  and  then  said,  in  his 
measured  and  deliberate  fashion: 

"You  show  some  confidence,  young 
man,  in  coming  to  me — to  me,  her  father — 
witli  any  such  demand.  I  will  not  ask 
you  what  has  been  your  conduct  toward  a 
youDg  girl  deprived  for  a  brief  time  of  pa- 
rental guidance  and  advice,  unprotected, 
alone,  and  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
of  her  acts.  I  leave  that  to  your  own 
conscience.  I  am  aware  that  in  tlie  hey- 
day of  youth  there  may  be  an  impetuosity 
that  spurns  all  considerations,  and  would 
sacrifice  all  interests  and  duties  to  its  own 
selfish  ends;  but  in  time  tlie  still  small 
voice  makes  itself  heard — if  God  is  merci- 
ful to  the  transgressor.  I  do  not  seek  now 
to  bring  home  to  you  a  sense  of  what  you 
have  done;  I  leave  that  in  higher  hands 
than  mine;  but  when  you  come  to  me 
and  ask  me  to  give  my  daughter  into  your 
charge — knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  conse- 
quence must  be  her  spiritual  ruin,  the  for- 
feiture of  her  soul's  birthright — you  can- 
not wonder  if  I  distinctly  say  no." 

"  You  call  yourself  a  clergyman,  a  min- 
ister," Macdonell  said,  hotly,  "and  you 
want  to  come  between  man  and  wife !" 

But  this  stern- faced,  sad-eyed  old  man 
was  not  to  be  moved  into  any  angry  re- 
tort. 

"Well,  you  know,"  he  said,  in  those 
measured,  impressive  tones,  "that  your 
own  Church — false  and  perverted,  as  we 
deem  it  to  be,  and  a  fountain  of  iniquity — 
even  your  Church  refuses  to  recognize  a 
civil  marriage.  And  you,  are  you  not 
governed  by  its  doctrines  and  practices  ? 
Who  is  your  lord  and  king  ?  The  Pope 
of  Rome.  In  his  eyes  you  are  not  mar- 
ried. In  his  eyes  my  daughter  is  not 
bounden  to  you  by  any  tie  whatever.  If 
you  have  a  master^  why  not  obey  him  ?  If 
you  set  him  up  as  your  king,  why  not 
serve  him  ?  If  you  have  raised  your  idol 
on  high,  give  him  the  worship  and  obedi- 
ence due  to  him,  and  leave  my  daughter 
to  live  and  die  among  her  own  kindred 
and  those  of  her  own  faith." 

It  was  the  very  simplicity  and  dignity 


of  this  man — his  inviolable  and  serene 
conviction — that  seemed  to  drive  Macdon- 
ell to  desperation.  He  felt  as  if  he  wei^ 
dashing  himself  against  impal^^able  bar- 
riers that  he  was  i)owerless  to  remove. 

"I  do  know  this,"  he  said,  somewhat 
excitedly,  "  tliat  civil  marriages  are  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  this  kingdom,  and 
that  whoever  comes  between  husband  and 
wife  does  so  at  his  or  her  own  peril.  Do 
you  think  you  can  shut  Alison  up  forever  ? 
Do  3^ou  think  there  is  no  means  of  discov- 
ering her  ?  Why,  I  thought  it  was  mere- 
ly some  foolish  trick  of  that  woman 
Cowan!  But  now  you  come  forward; 
you  interpose;  you  accept  the  resjionsi- 
bility  of  what  this  ignorant  woman  ap- 
pears to  have  done.  Well,  what  do  you 
expect  will  come  of  it  ?  What  do  you 
hope  to  gain  by  it  ?" 

"With  God's  blessing,"  the  Minister 
said,  calmly  enough,  "we  hope  to  undo 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  evil  you  have 
wrought.  AVe  hope  to  bring  the  child  to 
a  percei)tion  of  her  error  in  having  strayed 
away  from  the  fold  of  her  own  people. 
Her  seclusion  may  be  temporary:  when 
she  comes  forth  from  it,  she  will  come 
forth  as  one  purified  and  restored  to  her 
right  mind;  and  she  will  return  to  dwell 
within  the  tents  of  Israel,  among  her  own." 

"But  this  is  mere  madness !"  the  young- 
er man  exclaimed,  for  he  was  rapidly 
losing  his  self-control.  "She is  married ! 
She  is  my  wife !  I  don't  know  what  your 
particular  congregation  may  think ;  but  I 
know  that  even  in  Catholic  countries,  let 
alone  Protestant  countries,  civil  marriages 
are  recognized  as  freely  as  any  other;  and 
I  know,  in  this  country,  that  the  law, 
which  institutes  civil  marriage,  is  bound 
to  hold  it  valid.  Valid  ? — I  should  think 
it  was!  There  is  no  marriage  more  abso- 
lute and  irrevocable.  And  do  you  ima- 
gine I  am  going  to  stand  by  and  allow 
Alison  to  be  shut  up  like  that,  and  preach- 
ed at,  and  lectured  into  submission,  and 
whined  over  ?  I  Avant  to  learn  something 
about  this  instruction  that  is  going  on: 
I'm  not  quite  satisfied  about  the  gentle 
ways  of  the  saints.  And  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  definitely  and  finally  re- 
fuse to  tell  me  where  Alison  is  ?" 

"I  do  refuse,"  the  Minister  said,  with 
tranquil  self-possession. 

"You  don't  know  that  I  can  compel 
you,  then  ?"  he  demanded,  with  ej^es  afire. 

"I  know  you  cannot,"  was  the  calm 
answer. 
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''You  think  there  is  no  law  in  this 
country  ?" 

"You  may  appeal  to  the  law  if  you 
choose  to  do  so,"  Mr.  Blair  said,  slowly. 
"But  there  is  no  law  in  this  country 
that  can  force  me  to  open  my  mouth 
when  my  conscience  bids  me  be  silent; 
and  there  is  no  law  in  this  country  that 
can  compel  me  to  hand  my  child  over  to 
the  emissaries  of  Satan.  You  may  appeal 
to  the  law,  young  man:  I  owe  obedience 
to  a  higher  law:  every  moment  of  my 
life  I  stand  before  a  tribunal  compared 
with  which  all  other  tribunals  are  but  as 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  We 
who  regard  all  temporal  things  as  of 
small  moment  stand  in  the  i^resence  of  a 
greater  Judge.  'The  Lord  is  our  judge, 
the  Lord  is  our  law-giver,  the  Lord  is  our 
king.'" 

The  moral  grandeur  of  this  old  man, 
his  unflinching  courage,  the  lofty  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed,  Avere  all  lost  upon 
his  younger  and  fiercer  antagonist,  who 
exclaimed,  passionately: 

"Very  well,  then,  take  the  conse- 
quences! You  have  treated  that  harm- 
less girl — who  is  my  wife,  and  whom  I 
mean  to  protect  in  spite  of  you — I  say 
you  have  treated  her  with  the  most  mon- 
strous cruelty;  and  since  you  have  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  you  shall. 
You  will  discover  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  are  not  to  be  defied  with  impuni- 
ty, whatever  sophistical  arguments  you 
apply  to  your  conscience.  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  the  right  to  claim  my  wife;  you 
accept  the  responsibility  of  concealing 
her;  and  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal  to 
produce  her,  then  you  will  have  leisure 
to  think  over  your  own  folly,  when  you 
find  yourself  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
jail!" 

The  Minister  responded,  with  perfect 
serenity : 

"I  fear  no  earthly  judge,  nor  any 
I)enalty  he  may  inflict.  In  all  things  I 
would  willingly  obey  those  that  are  set 
in  authority  over  ^us;  but  my  chief  al- 
legiance lies  elsewhere.  If  I  have  to  go 
to  prison,  I  hope  to  be  as  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  when  they  were  called  be- 
fore the  Council  and  commanded  to  be 
beaten  —  they  rejoiced  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His 
name." 

"Then  to  prison  you  shall  go,"  the 
young  man  said,  his  face  grown  blood- 
less and  horrible  to  see;  and  without  an- 


other word  he  burst  from  the  room,  and 
made  his  way  along  the  passage,  opening 
the  door  for  himself,  and  issuing  into  the 
street. 

It  was  getting  to  dusk  now;  and  me- 
chaniealh^  and  blindly  he  walked  back 
to  tlie  humble  hostelry,  where  dinner  was 
awaiting  him ;  but  he  could  not  eat  any- 
thing; rage  and  fury  filled  his  heart.  He 
sat  for  a  time  there,  thinking  or  trying  to 
think:  then  he  got  up  and  went  out,  and 
made  straight  away  for  the  open  country 
— if  that  could  be  called  country  where 
there  were  forges  and  furnaces  more  fre- 
quently than  farms,  wlierb  there  were 
stone  dikes  instead  of  hedges,  and  where 
the  road-side  he  walked  on  was  composed 
of  cinders  and  broken  slag.  Into  this 
mysterious  dusk,  lighted  up  by  the  wild 
flames  of  the  iron-works,  liO'  Avalked  reck- 
lessly and  aimlessly,  conjuring  up  all 
kinds  of  imaginary  fears  and  evils,  chief- 
ly consisting  of  cruelties  being  practised 
on  Alison.  For  the  situation  was  far 
more  serious  now.  This  was  no  longer 
a  mere  ignorant  device  on  the  part  of  a 
stupid,  ambitious,  and  scheming  woman. 
This  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  girl;  a  conspiracy;  and  a 
conspiracy  not  over-scrupulous  about  in- 
voking religious  terrorism  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  its  aim.  And  the  law  was 
on  his  side,  he  knew. 

"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make  ?" 
he  said  to  himself,  with  savage  irony. 
"Well,  perhaps  not;  but  they  form  a  re- 
markably good  imitation  of  it!" 

For  he  was  determined  to  hold  the 
Minister  responsible  for  this  thing  that 
had  been  done — done  with  his  sanction, 
if  not  even  at  his  suggestion.  Where 
Mrs.  Cowan  might  be  he  knew  not. 
Perhaps  she  had  taken  Alison  out  of  the 
country  altogether,  in  the  hope  that  ab- 
sence, and  pious  counsel,  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  calumny,  might  bring  the 
girl  to  a  final  renunciation  of  her  lover 
and  husband.  AVhere  Alison  might  be — 
where  her  cunning  she-devil  of  a  guardian 
might  be— he  could  not  tell;  but  the  Min- 
ister knew — he  was  here;  he  could  be  got 
at ;  he  would  be  made  to  speak,  if  there 
was  any  law  in  this  land.  And  if  he 
would  not  speak  ? — then"  to  jail  with  him! 
The  Court  of  Session  had  a  short  way  of 
dealing  Avith  fanatics.  Bravado  Avas  all 
A^ery  fine;  but  braA'^ado  sometimes  col- 
lapsed in  presence  of  prison  fare  and  in- 
side four  square  walls. 
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Tlie  young  man's  heart  was  hot  within 
him.  He  began  to  recall,  with  a  painful 
acuteness,  certain  terms  of  Mrs.  Cowan's 
letter;  and  the  fancy  that  this  young  wife 
might  be  suffering  all  kinds  of  mental  and 
moral  torture,  in  some  unknown  place, 
and  thinking  of  him,  and  wondering  why 
he  did  not  come  to  her  rescue — all  this 
drove  him  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  He 
did  not  notice  that  it  was  now  raining 
fast ;  and  he  had  neither  overcoat  nor  um- 
brella. The  black  night  was  all  around 
him;  and  above  him  the  heavy,  red-pul- 
sating skies:  sometimes  one  of  the  iron- 
works sent  up  a  sudden  flame  that 
threw  his  shadow  across  the  half-seen 
highway.  But  while  this  wild  war  of 
piteous  commiseration,  and  indignant 
wrath,  and  thirst  for  vengeance  seemed 
driving  him  to  distraction,  plans  were 
forminsr  too.  The  verv  next  morning  he 
would  go  to  Edinburgh  and  see  his  old 
friend  Balwhinnan,  an  advocate  there. 
Mr.  Balwhinnan  would  advise  him  how 
to  put  the  courts  in  motion:  the  conspira- 
tors would  speedily  learn  whether  they 
could  with  impunity  steal  away  a  young 
wife  from  her  husband.  Going  to  jail 
for  conscience'  sake  sounded  very  noble 
and  heroic:  perhaps,  when  the  moment 
arrived,  that  fanatical  resolution  would 
falter.  But  if  not — if  the  Minister  still 
remained  obdurate — then  let  the  law  take 
its  course!  If  there  were  any  question 
about  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  young  husband's 
legal  claim,  this  would  be  his  answer. 
Perhaps  the  doubts  would  be  removed 
when  the  doubter  found  himself  within 
the  compass  of  a  prison  cell. 

And  sometimes  a  haunting  voice  would 
try  to  say  to  him :  "  What  is  this  you  are 
about  to  do  ?    On  whom  are  you  going  to 


wreak  your  vengeance?  In  your  inmost 
heart  you  know  that  this  old  man  is  no 
fanatic,  no  maniac,  no  charlatan,  but  one 
who  believes  in  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world,  who  knows  that  for  every  ac- 
tion of  his  life  he  is  accountable  to  his 
Maker,  who  is  ready  to  suffer  all  things 
rather  than  offend  against  his  conscience. 
Are  you  so  blind  that  you  cannot  per- 
ceive the  moral  elevation, the  invulnera- 
ble and  austere  integrity,  of  such  a  man  ? 
What  does  he  care  for  your  threats? 
What  are  your  prison  w^alls  to  him  V 

But  he  would  not  hear.  Before  his 
burning  eyes  there  w^as  a  vision  of  Alison 
in  her  father's  pew,  her  head  bent  forward, 
and  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  wiiile 
that  congi'egation  of  sanctimonious  Phar- 
isees looked  on  and  rejoiced  that  the  Min- 
ister's daughter  was  stricken  low  and  re- 
pentant and  ashamed  of  her  transgres- 
sion. And  there  was  another  vision  as* 
well — of  Aunt  Gilchrist's  "cunning  she- 
devil" — the  cat-like  guardian  of  her  pale 
prisoner,  the  whining  preacher,  the 
wheedling  and  coaxing  match-maker ;  and 
he  swore  with  his  teeth  set  hard  that  the 
lawyers  should  pay  a  little  attention  to 
her  also. 

By-and-by  he  turned  and  set  out  again 
for  Kii'k  o'  Shields,  through  the  thick 
rain.  There  was  no  chance  of  his  miss- 
ing his  way:  the  sombre  red  glow  was 
ever  present  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  night.  When  he  reached  the  inn 
he  was  drenched  through;  but  with  the 
carelessness  of  a  Highlander  he  sat  down 
and  ate  some  food;  and  then  he  told  the 
people  that  when  he  went  to  bed  they 
must  get  his  clothes  dried,  for  he  was 
leaving  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  to 
Edinburgh  he  was  going. 

[to  be  continued.] 


LA  VERETTE  AND  THE  CARNIVAL  IN  ST.  PIERRE,  MARTINIQUE. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 


I. 

ONE  returning  from  the  country  to  the 
city  in  the  carnival  season  is  lucky 
to  find  any  comfortable  rooms  for  rent. 
I  have  been  lucky  to  secure  one  even  in 
a  rather  retired  street — so  steep  that  it  is 
reall^'-  dangerous  to  sneeze  while  descend- 
ing it,  lest  one  lose  one's  balance  and 
tumble  right  across  the  town.  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  street,  the  Rue  de  Montmirail ; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  no  fashionable  street 


in  this  extraordinary  city,  and  the  poorer 
the  neighborhood,  the  better  one's  chance 
to  see  something  of  its  human  nature. 
One  consolation  is  that  I  have  Maum- 
Robert  for  a  next-door  neighbor,  who 
keeps  the  best  bouts  in  town — those  long 
thin  Martinique  cigars  of  which  a  stranger 
soon  becomes  fond.  Maum-Robert  is  a 
dealer  in  such  cheap  articles  of  food  as 
the  poor  live  upon :  fruits  and  tropical 
vegetables,  maguioc-flour,  "macadam"  (a 
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singular  disli  of  rice  stewed  with  salt  fish, 
akras,  etc. ;  but  her  bouts  probably  bring 
her  the  largest  i^rofit.  Maum-Robert  is  also 
a  sort  of  doctor;  Avhenever  any  one  in  the 
neighborhood  falls  sick,  she  is  sent  for, 
and  always  comes,  and  very  often  cures, 
as  she  is  very  skilful  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  medicinal  herbs,  which  she  gathers 
herself  upon  the  mornes.  But  for  these 
services  she  never  accepts  any  remuner- 
ation; she  is  a  sort  of  Mother  of  the  poor 
in  her  immediate  vicinity.  She  helps 
everybody,  listens  to  everybody's  troubles, 
gives  everybody  some  sort  of  consolation, 
trusts  everybod}^,  and  sees  a  great  deal  of 
the  thankless  side  of  human  nature  with- 
out seeming  to  feel  any  the  worse  for  it. 
Poor  as  she  must  really  be,  she  appears  to 
have  everything  that  everybody  wants; 
and  will  lend  anything  to  her  neighbors 
except  a  scissors  or  a  broom,  which  it  is 
'thought  bad  luck  to  lend.  And  finally, 
if  anybody  is  afraid  of  being  bewitched 
(g^tmZ)0^se),  Maum-Robert  can  furnish  him 
or  her  with  something  that  will  keep  the 
bewitchment  away. 

II. 

Ash-Wednesday.  The  last  masquerade 
will  appear  this  afternoon,  notwithstand- 
ing; for  the  carnival  lasts  in  Martinique 
a  day  longer  than  elsewhere. 

All  through  the  country  districts,  since 
the  first  week  of  January,  there  have  been 
wild  festivities  every  Sunday — dancing  on 
the  public  highways  to  the  battering  of 
tamtams;  African  dancing  too,  such  as 
is  never  seen  in  St.  Pierre.  In  the  city, 
however,  there  has  been  less  merriment 
than  in  previous  years ;  the  natural  gayety 
of  the  population  has  been  visibly  affected 
by  the  advent  of  a  terrible  and  unfamil- 
iar visitor  to  the  island — La  Verette:  she 
came  by  steamer  from  Colon. 

It  was  in  September.  Only  two  cases 
had  been  reported  when  every  neighbor- 
ing British  colony  quarantined  against 
Martinique.  Then  other  West  Indian 
colonies  did  likewise.  Only  two  cases  of 
small-pox.  "  But  there  may  be  two  thou- 
sand in  another  month,"  answered  the 
governors  and  the  consuls  to  many  indig- 
nant protests.  Among  West  Indian  i^opu- 
lations  the  malady  has  a  signification  un- 
known in  Europe  or  the  United  States: 
it  means  an  exterminating  plague. 

Two  months  later  the  little  capital  of 
Fort- de-France  was  swept  by  the  pesti- 
lence as  by  a  wind  of  death.    Then  the 


evil  began  to  spread.  It  entered  St.  Pierre 
in  December,  about  Christmas-time.  Last 
week  173  cases  were  reported ;  and  a  se- 
rious epidemic  is  almost  certain.  There 
were  only  8500  inhabitants  in  Fort-de- 
France;  there  are  28,000  in  the  three 
quarters  of  St.  Pierre  proper,  not  including 
her  suburbs;  and  there  is  no  saying  what 
ravages  the  disease  may  make  here. 

III. 

Three  o'clock,  hot  and  clear.  In  the 
distance  there  is  a  heavy  sound  of  drums, 
always  drawing  nearer :  tarn!  tarn!  tam- 
tam-tam!  The  Grande  Rue  is  lined  with 
expectant  multitudes ;  and  its  tiny  square, 
the  Batterie  d'Esnot,  thronged  with  whites. 
Tarn!  tarn!  tam-tam-tam  I  In  our  own 
street  the  people  are  beginning  to  gather 
at  doorways,  and  peer  out*  of  windows, 
prepared  to  descend  to  the  main  street  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  procession. 

Oil  mcisqiie-df^-  (Where  are  the 
maskers  ?) 

It  is  little Mimi's  voice;  she  is  speaking 
for  two  besides  Jierself,  both  quite  as  anx- 
ious as  she  to  know  where  the  maskers 
are:  Maurice,  her  little  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed  brother,  three  years  old ;  and 
Gabrielle,  her  child  sister,  aged  four,  two 
years  her  junior. 

Every  day  I  have  been  observing  the 
three  playing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house 
across  the  street.  Mimi,  with  her  brilliant 
white  skin,  black  hair,  and  laughing  black 
eyes,  is  the  prettiest,  though  all  are  un- 
usually pretty  children.  W^ere  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  their  mother's  beautiful  brown 
hair  is  usually  covered  with  a  Yiolet  fou- 
lard, you  would  certainly  believe  them 
white  as  any  children  in  the  world. 

The  father  of  these  children  loved  them 
very  much:  he  had  provided  a  home  for 
them — a  house  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Fort, 
with  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  francs 
monthly;  and  he  died  in  the  belief  that 
their  future  was  secured.  But  relatives 
fought  the  will  with  large  means  and 
shrewd  lawyers,  and  won !  Yzore,  the 
mother,  found  herself  homeless  and  pen- 
ijiless,  with  three  children  to  care  for. 
But  she  was  brave;  she  abandoned  the 
costume  of  the  upper  class  forever,  put 
on  the  douiUette  and  the  madras — the 
attire  that  is  a  confession  of  race— and 
went  to  work.  She  is  still  so  comely  and 
so  white  that  she  seems  only  to  be  mas- 
querading in  that  violet  head-dress  and 
long  loose  robe. 
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"  Vini  one!  vini  one!'"  cry  the  children 
to  one  another — "come  and  see!"  The 
drums  are  drawing  near;  everybody  is 
running  to  the  Grande  Rue. 

IV. 

Ta m !  tarn !  tam-fam-tam  !  The  specta- 
cle is  interesting  from  the  Batterie  d'Esnot. 
High  up  the  Rue  Peysette — up  all  the  pre- 
cipitous streets  that  ascend  the  mornes — 
a  far  gathering  of  showy  color  appears: 
the  massing  of  maskers  in  rose  and  blue 
and  sulphur-yellow  attire.  Then  what  a 
degringolade  begins! — what  a  tumbling, 
leaping,  cascading  of  color  as  the  troops 
descend !  Simultaneously  from  north  and 
south,  from  the  landing  and  the  Fort, 
two  immense  bands  enter  the  Grande  Rue 
— the  great  dancing  societies  these — the 
Sans-souci  and  the  Intrepides.  They  are 
rivals;  they  are  the  composers  and  sing- 
ers of  those  carnival  songs — cruel  satires 
most  often — of  which  the  local  meaning  is 
unintelligible  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  incident  inspiring  the  improvisation, 
of  which  the  words  are  too  often  coarse 
or  obscene,  whose  burdens  will  be  caught 
up  and  re-echoed  through  all  the  bourgs 
of  the  island.  Vile  as  may  be  the  motive, 
the  satire,  the  malice,  these  chants  are 
preserved  for  generations  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  airs;  and  the  victim  of  a 
carnival  song  need  never  hope  that  his 
failing  or  his  wrong  will  be  forgotten :  it 
will  be  sung  of  long  after  he  is  in  his 
grave. 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  entire  length 
of  the  street  is  thronged  with  a  shouting, 
shrieking,  laughing,  gesticulating  host  of 
maskers.  Thicker  and  thicker  the  press 
becomes;  the  drums  are  silent;  all  are 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  the  general  dance. 
Jests  and  practical  jokes  are  being  every- 
where perpetrated ;  there  is  a  vast  h  ubbub, 
made  up  of  screams,  cries,  chattering, 
laughing.  Here  and  there  snatches  of  car- 
nival song  are  being  sung:  ^''Camhronne^ 
cambronne,  cambronne;''^  or,  "  Ti  feum- 
la  doux,  li  doiix,  li  douxP^  (Sweeter  than 
syrup  the  little  woman  is) ;  this  burden 
will  be  remembered  w^hen  the  rest  of  the 
song  passes  out  of  fashion.  Brown  hands 
reach  out  from  the  crowd  of  masks,  pull- 
ing the  beards  and  patting  the  faces  of 
w^hite  spectators.  ' ^Moin  connaitt  on, che  I 
mom  connait  on  dondoux !  ba  moin  ti 
d'mi-franc  It  is  best  not  to  refuse  the 
half-franc;  you  don't  know  what  these 
maskers  might  take  a  notion  to  do  to-day. 


Then  all  the  great  drums  suddenly  boom 
together ;  all  the  bands  strike  up ;  the  mad 
medley  crystallizes  into  some  sort  of  or- 
der, and  the  immense  processional  dance 
begins.    From  the  landing  to  the  Fort 
there  is  but  one  continuous  torrent  of 
sound  and  color;  you  are  dazed  by  the 
tossing  of  peaked  caps,  the  waving  of 
hands,  and  twinkling  of  feet,  and  all  this 
passes  with  a  huge  swing,  a  regular  sway- 
ing to  right  and  left.    It  will  take  at  least 
an  hour  for  all  to  pass,  and  it  is  an  hour 
well  worth  passing.    Band  after  band 
whirls  by,  the  musicians  all  garbed  as 
women  or  as  monks  in  canary-colored 
habits;  before  them  the  dancers  are  dan- 
cing backward,  with  a  motion  as  of  skaters ; 
behind  them  all  leap  and  wave  hands  as 
in  pursuit.    Most  of  the  bands  are  playing 
Creole  airs,  but  that  of  the  Sans-soiici 
strikes  up  the  melody  of  the  latest  French 
song  in  vogue,  ^''Petits  amoureiix  mix 
plumes'^  (Little  feathered  lovers).  Every- 
body now  seems  to  know  this  song  by 
heart;  you  hear  children  only  five  or  six 
years  old  singing  it.   There  are  pretty  lines 
in  it,  although  two  out  of  its  four  stanzas 
are  commonplace  enough,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  air  rather  than  the  words  which 
accounts  for  its  sudden  popularity. 

"  Petits  anioureux  aux  plumes, 

Eiifants  d'un  brillant  sejour, 
Voiis  isrnorez  ramertume, 

Yous  parlez  souvent  d'amour  ; 
Vous  meprisez  la  dorure, 

Les  salons,  et  les  bijoux  ; 
Yous  clierissez  la  Nature, 

Petits  oiseaux,  becquetez-vous  ! 

"  Yoyez  labas,  dans  cette  eglise, 

Aupres  d'un  confessional, 
Le  pretre,  qui  veut  faire  croire  a  Lise, 

Qu'un  baiser  est  un  grand  mal ; 
Pour  prouver  k  la  mignonne 

Qu'un  baiser  bien  fait,  bien  doux, 
N'a  jamais  damne  personne, 

Petits  oiseaux,  becquetez-vous  !"  * 


*  "  Little  feathered  lovers,  cooing, 

Children  of  the  radiant  air. 
Sweet  your  speech — the  speech  of  wooing — 

Ye  have  ne'er  a  grief  to  bear ! 
Gilded  ease  and  jewelled  fashion 

Never  own  a  charm  for  you  ; 
Ye  love  Nature's  truth  with  passion, 

Pretty  birdlings,  bill  and  coo  ! 

"  See  that  priest  who,  Lise  confessing, 

Wants  to  make  tlie  girl  believe 
That  a  kiss  without  a  blessing 

Is  a  fault  for  which  to  grieve ! 
Now  to  prove,  to  his  vexation, 

That  a  tender  kiss  and  true 
Never  caused  a  soul's  damnation. 

Pretty  birdlings,  bill  and  coo  !" 
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V. 

Extraordinary  things  are  happening-  in 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passes.    Pest -smitten  women  rise  from 
their  beds  to  costume  themselves  —  to 
mask  faces  ah^eady  made  unrecognizable 
by  the  hideous  malady — and  stagger  out 
to  join  the  dancers.    They  do  this  in  the 
Pue  Longchamps,  in  the  Rue  St.-Jean-de- 
Dieu,  in  the  Rue  Peysette,  in  the  Rue  de 
Petit  Versailles.    And  in  the  Rue  Ste.- 
Marthe  there  are  three  young  girls  sick 
with  the  disease,  who  hear  the  blowing  of 
the  horns  and  the  pattering  of  feet  and 
clapping  of  hands  in  chorus ;  they  get  up 
to  look  through  the  slats  of  their  win- 
dows on  the  masquerade,  and  the  Creole 
passion  of  the  dance  comes  upon  them. 
''AhP''  cries  one,  ^^nou  Jce  hen  ameuse 
noil!  c'est  zaffai  si  nou  moP^  (We  will 
have  our  fill  of  fun :  what  matter  if  we  die 
after!)    And  all  mask  and  join  the  rout, 
"and  dance  down  to  the  Savane,  and  over 
the  river  bridge  into  the  high  streets  of 
the  Fort,  carrying  contagion  with  them. 
No  extraordinary  example  this;  the  ranks 
of  the  dancers  held  many  and  many  a 
verettier. 

VL 

I  take  notes  as  they  pass.  The  costumes 
are  rather  disappointing,  though  the  mum- 
mery has  some  general  characteristics  that 
are  not  unpicturesque — for  example,  the 
predominance  of  crimson  and  canary-yel- 
low in  choice  of  color,  and  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  pointed  hoods  and  high- 
peaked  head-dresses.  Mock-religious  cos- 
tumes also  form  a  striking  element  in  the 
general  tone  of  the  display — Franciscan, 
Dominican,  or  Penitent  habits  —  usually 
crimson  or  yellow,  rarely  sky-blue.  There 
are  no  historical  costumes;  few  eccentri- 
cities or  monsters;  only  a  few  "  vampire- 
bat"  head-dresses  abruptly  break  the  effect 
of  the  peaked  caps  and  the  hoods.  Still 
there  are  some  decidedly  local  ideas  in 
dress  w^hich  deserve  notice — the  Congo, 
the  Bebe  (or  ti  maiimaille),  the  Ti  Negiie 
gonos-sirop  (Little^  molasses-negro),  and 
the  Diablesse. 

The  Co7igo  is  merely  the  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  dress  worn  by  workers  on 
the  plantations.  For  the  woman,  a  gray 
calico  skirt  and  coarse  petticoat  of  per- 
caline,  with  two  coarse  handkerchiefs 
(mouclioirs  fatas),  one  for  her  neck,  and 
one  for  the  head,  over  which  is  worn  a 
monstrous  straw  hat  ;  she  w^alks  either 
barefoot  or  shod  with  rude  native  san- 


dals, and  she  carries  a  hoe.  For  the  man 
the  costume  consists  of  a  gray  shirt  of 
rough  material,  blue  canvas  pantaloons, 
a  large  7noiichoir  fatcis  to  tie  around  his 
Avaist,  and  a  cliapeau  Bacoue — an  enor- 
mous hat  of  Martinique  palm-straw;  he 
w^alks  barefooted  and  carries  a  cutlass. 

The  sight  of  a  troop  of  young  girls  en 
bebe  (in  baby  dress)  is  really  pretty.  This 
costume  comprises  only  a  loose  embroid- 
ered chemise,  lace -edged  pantalets,  and 
a  child's  cap,  the  w^hole  being  decorated 
with  bright  ribbons  of  various  colors.  As 
the  dress  is  short,  and  leaves  much  of  the 
lower  limbs  exposed,  there  iS  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  display  of  tinted  stockings  and 
elegant  slippers. 

The  "Molasses-negro"  w^ears  nothing 
but  a  cloth  around  his  loins,  his  whole 
body  and  face  being  smeared  with  an  atro- 
cious mixture  of  soot  and  molasses.  He 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  original  Afri- 
can ancestor. 

The  Devilesses  (diablesses)  are  few  in 
number,  for  it  requires  a  very  tall  woman 
to  play  deviless.    These  are  robed  all  in 
black,  with  a  white  turban  and  white /oit- 
lard;  they  w^ear  black  masks.    They  also 
carry  boms^  which  they  allow  to  fall  and 
drag  clattering  over  the  pavement  from 
time  to  time,  and  they  walk  barefoot.  The 
Deviless  (in  true  Bitaco  idiom  guia- 
blesse'''')  rejjresents  a  singular  Martinique 
superstition.    It  is  said  that  sometimes  at 
noonday  a  beautiful  negress  passes  silent- 
ly through  some  isolated  plantation,  smil- 
ing at  the  workers  in  the  cane  fields,  tempt- 
ing men  to  follow  her.    But  he  who  fol- 
lows her  never  comes  back  again,  and 
when  a  field  hand  mj'steriously  disap- 
pears his  fellows  say,  ''Y  te  ka  one  la 
giiiablesse       The  tallest  among  the  Dev- 
ilesses always  walks  first,  chanting  the 
question,  ^  Jou  ouvef  (Is  it  yet  daj^- 
break  ?)    And  all  the  others  reply  in  cho- 
rus, ''Jonpa''nco  ouve  f  (It  is  not  yet  day.) 
1  The  masks  w^orn  by  the  multitude  in- 
clude very  few  grotesques;  as  a  rule  they 
are  simply  white  wire  masks,  having  the 
form  of  an  oval  and  regular  human  face; 
and  they  disguise  the  wearer  absolutely, 
although  they  can  be  seen  through  per- 
fectly well  from  within.    It  struck  me  at 
once  that  this  peculiar  type  of  wire  mask 
gave  an  indescribable  tone  of  ghostliness 
to  the  whole  exhibition.    It  is  not  in  the 
least  comical  ;  it  is  neither  comely  nor 
ugly;  it  is  void  of  all  character — expres- 
sionless, void,  dead  ;  it  lies  on  the  face 
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like  a  vapor,  like  a  cloud,  creating  the 
idea  of  a  spectral  vacuity  behind  it. 

VII. 

Every  year,  on  the  last  day  of  the  car- 
nival, a  droll  ceremony  used  to  take  place 
called  the  "Burial  of  the  Bois-bois" — the 
Bois-bois  being  a  dummy,  a  guy,  carica- 
turing the  most  unpopular  thing  in  city 
life  or  in  politics.  This  bois-bois,  after 
having  been  x^araded  with  mock  solemni- 
ty through  all  the  ways  of  St.  Pierre,  was 
either  interred  or  "drowned" — flung  into 
the  sea.  And  yesterday  the  dancing  so- 
cieties had  announced,  their  intention  to 
bury  a  bois-hois  laverette  —  a  manikin 
that  was  to  represent  the  plague.  But  this 
bois-bois  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
La  Verette  is  too  terrible  a  visitor  to  be 
made  fun  of,  my  friends:  you  will  not 
laugh  at  her,  because  you  dare  not. 

No:  there  is  one  who  has  the  courage — 
a  yellow  goblin  crying  from  behind  his 
wire  mask,  in  imitation  of  the  macliannes : 
"  Qa  quisle  quatoze  graines  laverette pou 
yon  sou  f  (Who  wants  to  buy  fourteen 
verette  spots  for  a  sou  ?) 

Not  a  single  laugh  follows  that  jest. 
And  just  one  week  from  to-day,  poor 
mocking  goblin,  you  will  have  a  great 
many  more  than  quatorze  graines, 
which  will  not  cost  you  even  a  sou,  and 
which  will  disguise  you  infinitely  better 
than  the  mask  you  now  wear;  and  they 
will  pour  quicklime  over  you  ere  ever 
they  let  you  pass  through  this  street 
again — in  a  seven-franc  coffin! 

VIII. 

And  the  multicolored,  multisonant 
stream  rushes  by,  swerves  off  at  last 
through  the  Rue  des  Ursulines  to  the  Sa- 
vannah, rolls  over  the  new  bridge  of  the 
Roxelane  to  the  ancient  quarter  of  the  Fort. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  hush,  a  halt; 
the  drums  stop  beating,  the  songs  cease. 
Then  I  see  a  sudden  scattering  of  goblins 
and  demons  and  devilesses  in  all  direc- 
tions: they  run  into  houses,  up  alleys, 
hide  behind  doorways.  And  the  crowd 
parts;  and  straight  through  it,  walking 
very  quickly,  comes  a  priest  in  his  vest- 
ments, preceded  by  an  acolyte  who  rings 
a  little  bell.  Q^est  Bon-Die  7m  passe^ 
(It  is  the  good  God  who  goes  by !)  The 
father  is  bearing  the  viaticum  to  some 
victim  of  the  pestilence:  one  must  not  ap- 
pear masked  as  a  devil  or  a  deviless  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bon-Die. 


He  goes  by.  The  flood  of  maskers  re- 
closes  behind  the  ominous  passage;  the 
drums  boom  again;  the  dance  recom- 
mences; and  all  the  fantastic  mummery 
ebbs  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

IX. 

Night  falls;  the  maskers  crowd  to  the 
ballrooms  to  dance  strange  tropical  mea- 
sures, that  will  become  wilder  and  wilder 
as  the  hours  pass.  And  through  the  black 
streets  the  Devil  makes  his  last  carnival 
round. 

By  the  gleam  of  the  old-fashioned  oil 
lamps  hung  across  the  thoroughfares  I 
can  make  out  a  few  details  of  his  cos- 
tume. He  is  clad  in  red,  wears  a  hideous 
blood-colored  mask,  and  a  cap  of  which 
the  four  sides  are  formed  by  four  looking- 
glasses,  the  whole  head-dress  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  red  lantern.  He  has  a 
white  wig  made  of  horse-hair,  to  make 
him  look  weird  and  old,  since  the  Devil 
is  older  than  the  world.  Down  the  street 
he  comes,  leaping  nearly  his  own  height, 
chanting  words  without  human  significa- 
tion, and  followed  by  some  three  hundred 
boys,  who  form  the  chorus  to  his  chant, 
all  clapping  hands  together,  and  giving 
tongue  with  a  simultaneity  that  testiiies 
how  strongly  the  sense  of  rhythm  enters 
into  the  natural  musical  feeling  of  the 
African,  a  feeling  powerful  enough  to  im- 
pose itself  upon  all  Spanish  America,  and 
there  create  the  unmistakable  character- 
istics of  all  that  is  called  "  Creole  music.'' 

"Bimbolo!" 
"  Zimabolo !" 
"Bimbolo!" 
"Zimabolo!" 
"Et  Zimbolo!" 
"Et  bolo-po!" 

sing  the  Devil  and  his  chorus.  His  chant 
is  cavernous,  abysmal,  booms  from  his 
chest  like  the  sound  of  a  drum  beaten  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  "  maumaille- 
Zd,  haill  main  lavoixT  (G-ive  me  voice, 
little  folk,  give  me  voice !)  And  all  chant 
after  him,  in  a  chanting  like  the  rushing 
of  many  waters,  and  with  triple  clapping 
of  hands,  "  Ti  maumaille-la,  haill  moin 
lavoixP''  Then  he  halts  before  a  dwell- 
ing in  the  Rue  Peysette,  and  thunders: 

Eh  !  Marie-sans-dent ! 
Mi!  diabe-tl  derho!" 

That  is  evidently  a  piece  of  spite-work: 
there  is  somebody  living  there  against 
whom  he  has  a  grudge.     ' '  Hey !  Mar  ie- 
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ivithout-teeth !  —  look !  the  Devil  is  out- 
side /"    And  the  chorus  catch  the  clew. 

Devil:  "Eh!  Marie-sans-dent !" 
Chorus :  "  Marie-sans-dent !  mi ! — diabe-U  der- 
ho!" 

Devil:  "Eh!  Marie-sansdent !" 
Chorus:  "Marie-sans-dent!  mi! — diabe-U  der- 
h6 !" 

Devil:  "Eh!  Marie-sans-dent !"  etc. 

The  Devil  at  last  descends  to  the  main 
street,  always  singing  the  same  song,  I 
follow  the  chorus  to  the  Savannah, where 
the  rout  makes  for  the  new  bridge  over 
the  Roxelane  to  mount  the  high  streets 
of  the  old  Quarter  of  the  Fort,  and  the 
chant  changes  as  they  cross  over. 

Devil:  "Oti  one  diabe-la  passe  larivie?"  (Where 
did  you  see  the  Devil  going  over  the  river?) 

And  all  the  boys  repeat  the  words,  fall- 
ing into  another  rhythm  with  perfect  reg- 
ularity and  ease, 

"  Oti  one  diabe-la  passe  larivi^  ?" 

Devil:  "  Oti  one  diabe?" 

Chorus  :  "  Oti  one  diabe-U  passe  larivi^?" 

Devil:  "Oti  one  diabe?" 

Chorus :  "  Oti  one  diabe-1^  passe  larivie  ?" 

Devil:  "Oti  ou^  diabe?"  etc. 

About  midnight  the  return  of  the  Devil 
and  his  following  arouses  me  from  sleep. 
All  are  chanting  a  new  refrain.  "The 
Devil  and  the  Zombis  sleep  anywhere  and 
everywhere."  {Diabe  epi  Zombi  ka  domi 
tout -pat  out.)  The  voices  of  the  boys  are 
still  clear,  shrill,  fresh — clear  as  a  chant 
of  frogs.  They  still  clap  hands  with  a 
precision  of  rhythm  that  is  simply  won- 
derful, making  each  time  a  sound  almost 
exactly  like  the  bursting  of  a  heavy 
wave. 

Devil:  "Diabe  epi  Zombi." 
Chorus  :  "  Diabe  epi  Zombi  ka  domi  tout-pa- 
tout  !" 

DevU :  "Diabe  6pi  Zombi." 
Charm :  "  Diabe  epi  Zombi  ka  domi  tout-pa- 
tout." 

Devil:  "Diabe  6pi  Zombi,"  etc. 

What  is  this  after  all  but  the  old  Afri- 
can method  of  chanting  at  labor?  The 
practice  of  carrying  the  burden  upon  the 
head  left  the  hands  free  for  the  rhythmic 
accompaniment  of  clapping.  And  you 
may  still  hear  the  women  who  load  the 
transatlantic  steamers  with  coal  at  Fort- 
de-France  thus  chanting  and  clapping. 

Evidently  the  Devil  is  moving  very  fast, 
for  all  the  boys  are  running;  the  patter- 
ing of  bare  feet  upon  the  pavement  sounds 
like  a  heavy  shower.    Then  the  chanting 


grows  fainter  in  the  distance;  the  Devil's 
immense  basso  becomes  inaudible;  one 
only  distinguishes  at  regular  intervals 
the  crescendo  of  the  burden,  a  wild  swell- 
ing of  many  hundred  boy  voices  all  rising 
together,  a  retreating  storm  of  rhythmic 
song, wafted  to  the  ear  in  gusts,  in  rafales 
of  contralto. 

X. 

February  17,  1888. 

Yzore  is  a  calendeuse. 

The  calendeiises  are  the  women  who 
make  up  the  beautiful  madras  turbans, 
and  color  them,  for  the  amazingly  brill- 
iant yellow  of  these  liead-dresses  is  not 
the  result  of  any  dyeing  process  ;  they 
are  painted  by  hand.  When  purchased 
the  madras  is  simply  a  great  oblong  hand- 
kerchief, having  a  pale  green  or  pale  pink 
ground,  and  checkered  or^laided  by  in- 
tersecting- bands  of  dark  blue,  purple, 
crimson,  or  maroon.  The  calendeuse  lays 
the  madras  upon  a  broad  board  placed 
across  her  knees;  then,  taking  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  she  begins  to  fill  in  the  spaces 
between  the  bands  with  a  sulphur-yellow 
paint,  which  is  always  mixed  with  gum- 
arabic.  It  requires  a  sure  eye,  very  steady 
fingers,  and  long  experience  to  do  this 
well.  After  the  madras  has  been  "cal- 
endered" (calende),  and  has  become  quite 
stiff  and  dry,  it  is  folded  about  the  head 
of  the  purchaser  after  the  comely  Martin- 
ique fashion,  which  varies  considerably 
from  the  modes  popular  in  Guadeloupe 
or  Cayenne,  is  fixed  into  the  form  thus 
obtained,  and  can  thereafter  be  taken  off 
or  put  on  without  arrangement  or  disar- 
rangement, like  a  cap.  The  price  for  cal- 
endering a  madras  is  now  two  francs  and 
fifteen  sous,  and  for  making  up  the  tur- 
ban six  sous  additional,  except  in  carni- 
val time  or  upon  holiday  occasions,  when 
the  price  rises  to  twenty-five  sous.  The 
making  up  of  the  madras  into  a  turban  is 
called  "tying  a  head"  (marre  yon  tete), 
knd  a  prettily  folded  turban  is  spoken 
of  as  "a  head  well  tied"  (yon  tete  bien 
amarre).  However,  the  profession  of  ca- 
lendeuse is  far  from  being  a  lucrative  one ; 
»it  is  two  or  three  days'  work  to  calender  a 
single  madras  well. 

But  Yzore  does  not  depend  upon  calen- 
dering alone  for  a  living;  she  earns  much 
more  by  the  manufacture  of  moresques 
and  of  cJiinoises  than  by  painting  madras 
turbans.  Everybody  in  Martinique  wlio 
can  afford  it  wears  moresques  and  cJii- 
noises.   The  moresques  are  large,  loose, 
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comfortable  pantaloons  of  thin  printed 
calico  (mdienne),  Laving  colored  designs 
representing  birds,  frogs,  leaves,  lizards, 
flowers,  butterflies,  or  kittens,  or  repre- 
senting nothing  in  particular,  being  sim- 
ply covered  with  arabesques.  The  chi- 
noise  is  a  loose  body  garment,  very  much 
lilve  the  real  Chinese  blouse,  but  always 
of  brightly  colored  calico  with  fantastic 
designs.  These  things  are  worn  at  home 
during  siestas,  after  office  hours,  and  at 
night.  To  take  a  nap  during  the  day 
wath  one's  ordinary  clothing  on  means 
always  a  terrible  drenching  from  perspi- 
ration and  an  after-feeling  of  exhaustion 
almost  indescribable,  best  expressed,  per- 
haps, by  the  local  term,  corps  ecrase. 
Therefore,  on  entering  one's  room  for  the 
siesta,  one  strips,  puts  on  the  light  mo- 
resque  and  the  chiiioise,  and  dozes  in  com- 
fort. A  suit  of  this  sort  is  very  neat,  often 
quite  pretty,  and  very  cheax)  (costing  only 
about  six  francs) ;  the  colors  do  not  fade 
out  in  washing,  and  two  good  suits  will 
last  a  year,  Yzore  can  make  two  pairs 
of  moresques  and  two  chinoises  in  a  sin- 
gle day  upon  her  machine. 

I  have  observed  there  is  a  prejudice 
here  against  treadle  machines;  the  Creole 
girls  are  persuaded  they  injure  the  healtli. 
Most  of  the  sewing-machines  I  have  seen 
among  this  people  are  operated  by  hand 
with  a  sort  of  little  crank. 

xr. 

Fehriiarij  22d. 

Old  plij^sicians,  indeed,  predicted  it; 
but  who  believed  them  ? 

It  is  as  though  something  sluggish  and 
viewless,  dormant  and  deadly,  had  been 
suddenly  upstirred  to  furious  life  by  the 
wind  of  robes  and  tread  of  myriad  dan- 
cing feet,  by  the  crash  of  cymbals  and 
heavy  vibration  of  drums.  Within  a  few 
days  there  has  been  a  frightful  increase 
of  the  visitation,  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
pansion of  the  invisible  poison ;  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  and  of  deaths  has  succes- 
sively doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled. 

Great  caldrons  of  tar  are  kindled  now 
at  night  in  the  more  thickly  peopled 
streets,  about  one  hundred  paces  apart, 
each  being  tended  by  an  Indian  laborer 
in  the  pay  of  the  city;  this  is  done  with 
the  idea  of  purifying  the  air.  These 
sinister  fires  are  never  lighted  but  in 
times  of  pestilence  and  of  tempest;  on 
hurricane  nights,  when  enormous  waves 
roll  in  from  the  fathomless  sea  upon  one 


of  the  most  fearful  coasts  in  the  world, 
and  great  vessels  are  being  driven  ashore, 
such  is  the  illumination  by  which  the 
brave  men  of  the  coast  make  desperate 
efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  shipwrecked 
men,  often  at  the  cost  of  their  own. 

XII. 

Marclt  oih. 

The  streets  are  so  narrow  in  this  old- 
fashioned  quarter  that  even  a  whisper  is 
audible  across  them  ;  and  after  dark  I  hear 
a  great  many  things — sometimes  sounds 
of  pain,  sobbing,  despairing  cries  as  Death 
makes  his  nightly  round ;  sometimes,  again, 
angry  words,  and  laughter,  and  even  song, 
always  one  melancholy  chant;  the  voice 
lias  that  peculiar  metallic  timbre  that  re- 
veals the  young  negress: 

"Fauv'  ti  Lele, 
Pauv'  ti  Lele ! 
Li  gagnin  doule,  doule,  doule, 
Li  gagnin  doule 
Tout-patout !" 

I  wanted  to  know  who  little  Lele  was, 
and  why  she  had  pains  "all  over'';  for 
however  artless  and  childish  these  Creole 
songs  seem,  they  are  invariably  originated 
by  some  real  incident.  And  at  last  some- 
body tells  me  that  "i:)oor  little  Lele"  had 
the  reputation  in  other  years  of  being  the 
most  unlucky  girl  in  St.  Pierre.  Whatever 
she  tried  to  do  resulted  only  in  misfor- 
tune ;  when  it  Avas  morning,  she  wished  it 
were  evening,  that  she  might  sleep  and 
forget;  but  w^hen  the  night  came,  she 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  trouble 
she  had  had  during  the  day,  so  that  she 
wished  it  were  morning. 

More  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  chatting 
of  Yzore's  children  across  the  way,  after 
the  sun  has  set  and  the  stars  come  out. 
Gabrielle  always  wants  to  know  what  the 
stars  are : 

"  Qa  qui  Jca  claire  coum  ga,  mauman  ?" 
(What  is  it  that  shines  like  that  ?) 

And  Yzore  answers: 

"  (J7a,  mafi^  c'est  ti  limie  Bon-Die.''^ 
(Those  are  the  little  lights  of  the  good 
God.) 

"It  is  so  pretty,  eh,  mamma  ?  I  want 
to  count  them." 

"You  cannot  count  them,  child." 

"One  —  tw^o — three— four — five —  six — 
seven."  Gabrielle  can  only  count  up  to 
seven.    ' '  Moin peide,  I  am  lost,  mamma." 

The  moon  comes  up;  she  cries:  Mi! 
mauman!  gade  gouos  dife  qui  adans 
ciel-d  .^"  (Look  at  the  great  fire  in  the  sky !) 
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"  It  is  the  moon,  child !  Don't  yon  see 
Saint  Joseph  in  it,  carrying  a  bundle  of 
wood  ?'' 

' '  Yes,  mamma,  I  see  him !  A  great  big 
bundle  of  wood !" 

But  Mimi  is  wiser  in  moon-lore:  she 
borrows  half  a  franc  from  her  mother  "  to 
show  to  the  moon."  And  holding  it  up 
before  the  silver  light,  she  sings: 

"Pretty  moon,  I  show  you  my  little 
money :  now  let  me  always  have  money 
so  long  as  you  shine!"* 

Then  the  mother  takes  them  up  to  bed  ; 
and  in  a  little  while  there  floats  to  me, 
through  the  open  window,  the  murmur  of 
the  children's  evening  prayer: 

"  Anf]^e-gardien, 
Veiliez  sur  moi ; 
Ayez  pitie  de  ma  faiblesse; 
Couchez-vous  sur  mon  petit  lit ; 
Suivez-moi  sans  cesse. . .  ."f 

I  can  only  catch  a  line  here  and  there. 
They  do  not  sleep  immediately;  they  con- 
tinue to  chat  in  bed.  Gabrielle  wants  to 
know  what  a  guardian  angel  is  like.  And 
I  hear  Mimi's  voice  replying  in  Creole: 

Zange-gddien,  c'est  yon  jeiiie  fi,  toutt 
heiy  (The  guardian  angel  is  a  young 
girl,  all  beautiful.) 

A  little  while,  and  there  is  silence;  and 
I  see  Yzore  come  out,  barefooted,  upon  the 
moonlit  balcony  of  her  little  room,  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  hushed  street,  look- 
ing at  the  sea,  looking  up  betimes  at  the 
high  flickering  of  stars,  moving  her  lips 
as  in  prayer.  And  standing  there  white- 
robed,  with  her  rich  dark  hair  loose-fall- 
ing, there  is  a  weird  grace  about  her  that 
recalls  those  long  slim  figures  of  guardian 
angels  in  French  religious  prints. 

XIII. 

March  IQfh. 

Yzore  and  her  little  ones  are  all  in 
Maum-Robert's  shop;  she  is  recounting 
her  troubles — fresh  troubles:  forty-seven 
francs'  w^orth  of  Avork  delivered  on  time, 
and  no  money  received.    So  much  I  hear 

*  "  Bel  laline,  moin  ha  montre  ou  ti  piece-moin  ! 
ha  mom  Idgent  toutt  tempf;  ou  ha  claire  V  Tliis  lit- 
tle invocation  is  supposed  to  have  most  power  when 
uttered  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 

\  "Guardian  Anp;e],  watch  over  me;  have  pity 
upon  mv  weakness ;  lie  down  on  my  little  bed  with 
me;  follow  me  whithersoever  I  go."  The  prayers 
are  always  said  in  French.  Metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical terms  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  patois;  and 
the  authors  of  Creole  catechisms  have  always  been 
obliged  to  borrow  and  explain  French  religions 
phrases  in  order  to  make  their  teachings  comprehen- 
sible. 


as  I  enter  the  little  boutique  myself  to 
buy  a  package  of  bouts. 

"  Assise  P'  saj^s  Maum-Robert,  handing 
me  her  own  chair;  she  is  always  pleased 
to  see  me,  pleased  to  chat  with  me  about 
Creole  folk-lore.  Then  observing  a  smile 
exchanged  between  myself  and  Mimi,  she 
tells  the  children  to  bid  me  good-day: 

Alle  di  bo7ijou,  Missie-dP^ 

One  after  another  each  holds  up  a  vel- 
vety cheek  to  kiss.  And  Mimi,  who  has 
been  asking  her  mother  the  same  question 
over  and  over  again  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes, without  being  able  to  obtain  an  an- 
swer, ventures  to  demand  Of  me,  on  the 
strength  of  this  introduction,  Missie,  oti 
masque-d  f 

"  Ybeii  foil,  poidoss  P^  the  mother  cries 
out.  "  Why,  the  -  child  must  be  going 
out  of  her  senses !  Mimi ^od'-^mbete  moune 
coum  gal. pa  ni  piess  masque:  c^est  la- 
verette  qui  niP^  (Don't  annoy  people  like 
that!  there  are  no  maskers  now;  there  is 
nothing  but  the  verette  !) 

[You  are  not, annoying  me  at  all,  little 
Mimi;  but  I  would  not  like  to  answ^er 
your  question  truthfully.  I  know  where 
the  maskers  are — most  of  them,  child; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  w^ell  for 
you  to  know.  They  Avear  no  masks  now ; 
but  if  you  were  to  see  them  for  even  one 
moment,  by  some  extraordinary  accident, 
pretty  Mimi,  I  think  you  would  feel  more 
frightened  than  you  ever  felt  before.] 

' '  Toutt  lanuite  y  h'anni  reve  masque-d,'^'' 
continues  Yzore. 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  Mimi's 
dreams  are  like;  wonder  if  I  can  coax 
her  to  tell  me  ? 

XIV. 

I  have  written  Mimi's  last  dream  from 
the  child's  dictation : 

"I  saw  a  ball,"  she  says.  "I  was 
d'reaming :  I  saw  everybody  dancing  with 
masks  on;  I  was  looking  at  them.  And 
all  at  once  I  saw  that  the  folks  w^ho  were 
dancing  were  all  made  of  pasteboard. 
And  I  saw  a  eommandeur :  he  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  there.  I  answered  him, 
'Why,  I  saw  a  ball,  and  I  came  to  look 
— what  of  it?'  He  answered  me:  'Since 
you  are  so  curious  to  come  and  look  at 
other  folks'  business,  you  will  have  to 
stop  here  and  dance  too!'  I  said  to  him, 
'No!  I  Avon't  dance  with  people  made  of 
pasteboard;  I  am  afraid  of  them !'    And  I 
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ran  and  ran  and  ran,  I  was  so  much 
afraid.  And  I  ran  into  a  big-  garden 
where  I  saw  a  big  cherry-tree  that  had 
only  leaves  upon  it;  and  I  saw  a  man  sit- 
ting- under  the  cherry-tree.  He  asked 
me,  'What  are  you  doing  here  V  I  said 
to  him,  '  I  am  trying  to  find  my  way  out.' 
He  said,  'You  must  stay  here.'  I  said, 
'No,  no!'  and  I  said,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  get  away,  '  Go  up  there !  you  will  see  a 
fine  ball:  all  pasteboard  people  dancing 
there,  and  a  pasteboard  commandeiir 
commanding  them!'  And  then  I  got  so 
frightened  that  I  awoke." 

"  And  why  were  you  so  afraid  of  them, 
Mimi  ?"  I  ask. 

"Pace  yo  te  toutt  vide  endedans  an- 
swers Mimi.  (Because  they  were  all  hol- 
low inside !) 

XV. 

March  19th. 

The  death  rate  in  St.  Pierre  is  now  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
hundred  a  month.  Our  street  is  being 
depox^ulated.  Every  day  men  come  with 
immense  stretchers — covered  with  a  sort 
of  canvas  awning  —  to  take  somebody 
away  to  the  lazaretto.  At  brief  inter- 
vals, also,  coffins  are  carried  into  houses 
empty,  and  carried  out  again,  followed  by 
women  who  cry  so  loud  that  their  sob- 
bing can  be  heard  a  great  way  off. 

Before  the  visitation  few  quarters  were 
so  densely  peopled :  there  were  living  of- 
ten in  one  small  house  as  many  as  fifty. 
The  poorer  classes  had  been  accustomed 
from  birth  to  live  as  simply  as  animais — 
wearing  scarcely  any  clothing,  sleeping 
on  bare  floors,  exposing  themselves  to  all 
changes  of  weather,  eating  the  cheapest 
and  coarsest  food.  Yet,  though  living  un- 
der such  adverse  conditions,  no  healthier 
people  could  be  found,  x^erhai^s,  in  the 
world,  nor  a  more  cleanly.  Every  yard 
having  its  fountain,  almost  everybody 
could  bathe  daily;  and  with  hundreds  it 
was  the  custom  to  enter  the  river  every 
morning  at  daybreak,  or  to  take  a  swim 
in  the  bay  (the  young  women  here  swim 
as  well  as  the  men).  But  the  pestilence, 
entering  among  so  dense  and  unprotect- 
ed a  life,  made  extraordinarily  rapid  hav- 
oc; and  bodily  cleanliness  availed  little 
against  the  contagion.  Now  all  the 
bathing  resorts  are  deserted,  because  the 
lazarettos  infect  the  bay  with  refuse,  and 
because  the  linen  of  the  sick  is  washed 
in  tlie  Roxelane. 


Guadeloupe,  the  sister  colony,  now 
sends  aid — the  sum  total  is  less  than  a 
single  American  merchant  might  give  to 
a  charitable  undertaking;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  for  Guadeloupe  to  give.  And  far 
Cayenne  sends  money  too ;  and  the  mo- 
ther-country^ will  send  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

XYI. 

March  10th. 
The  infinite  goodness  of  this  colored 
l)opulation  to  one  another  is  something 
which  impresses  with  astonishment  those 
accustomed  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
world's  great  cities.  No  one  is  suffered 
to  go  to  the  pest-house  who  has  a  bed  to 
lie  upon,  and  a  single  relative  or  tried 
friend  to  administer  remedies;  the  multi- 
tude who  pass  through  the  lazarettos  are 
strangers — persons  from  the  country  who 
have  no  home  of  their  own,  or  servants 
who  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sick  in 
houses  of  employers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  cases  where  a  mistress  will 
not  suffer  her  bonne  to  take  the  risks  of 
tlie  pest-house,  especially  in  families 
where  there  are  no  children;  the  do- 
mestic is  carefully  nursed,  a  physician 
hired  for  her,  remedies  purchased  for 
her. 

But  among  the  colored  people  them- 
selves the  heroism  displayed  is  beauti- 
ful, is  touching — something  which  makes 
one  doubt  all  accepted  theories  about  the 
natural  egotism  of  mankind,  and  would 
compel  the  most  hardened  pessimist  to 
conceive  a  higher  idea  of  humanity. 
There  is  never  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
visiting  a  stricken  individual;  every  rela- 
tive, and  even  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  every  relative,  may  be  seen  hurry- 
ing to  the  bedside.  They  take  turns  at 
nursing,  sitting  up  all  night,  securing 
medical  attendance  and  medicines,  with- 
out ever  a  thought  of  the  danger — nay,  of 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  conta- 
gion. If  the  patient  have  no  means, 
all  contribute;  what  the  sister  or  brother 
has  not,  the  uncle  or  the  aunt,  the  godfa- 
ther or  godmother,  the  cousin,  brother- 
in-law,  or  sister-in-law,  may  be  able  to 
give.  No  one  dreams  of  refusing  money 
or  linen  or  wine,  or  anything  possible 
to  give,  lend,  or  procure  on  credit.  Wo- 
men seem  to  forget  that  they  are  beauti- 
ful, that  they  are  young,  that  they  are 
loved,  to  forget  everything  but  the  sense 
of  that  which  they  hold  to  be  duty.  You 
see  young  girls  of  remarkably  elegant 
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presence,  youug  colored  girls  well  edu- 
cated and  elevees-en-cliapeau^  (that  is  to 
say,  brought  up  like  white  Creole  girls, 
dressed  and  accomplished  like  them), 
voluntarily  leave  rich  homes  to  nurse 
some  poor  mulattress  or  caj^resse  in  the 
indigent  quarters  of  the  town,  because  the 
sick  one  hapi:)ens  to  be  a  distant  relative. 
They  will  not  trust  others  to  perform  this 
for  them ;  they  feel  bound  to  do  it  in  per- 
son. I  heard  such  a  one  say,  in  reply  to 
some  earnest  protest  about  thus  exposing 
herself  (she  had  never  been  vaccinated) : 
Ah!  quand  il  s'agit  dii  devoir,  la  vie 
ou  la  mort  c'est  pour  mot  la  meme 
cliose^ 

But  without  any  sanitary  law  to  check 
this  self-immolation,  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  in  the  presence  of  duty,  or 
what  is  believed  to  be  dut^^,  "  life  or  death 
is  the  same  thing,"  or  ought  to  be  so 
considered,  you  can  readily  imagine  how 
soon  the  city  must  become  one  vast  hos- 
pital. 

XVII. 

March  oOth. 

Good-Friday. 

The  bells  have  ceased  to  ring,  even  the 
bells  for  the  dead ;  the  hours  are  marked 
by  cannon-shots.  The  ships  in  the  har- 
bor form  crosses  with  their  spars,  turn 
their  flags  upside  down.  And  the  en- 
tire colored  poj^ulation  puts  on  mourn- 
ing: it  is  a  custom  among  them  centuries 
old. 

You  will  not  perceive  a  single  gaudy 
robe  to-day,  a  single  calendered  madras; 
not  a  speck  of  showy  color  is  visible 
through  all  the  ways  of  St.  Pierre. 
The  costumes  donned  are  all  similar  to 
those  w^orn  for  the  death  of  relatives: 
either  full  mourning— a  black  robe  with 
violet  foulard  and  dark  violet  banded 
headkercliief — or  half  mourning — a  dark 
violet  robe  with  black  foulard  and  tur- 
ban— the  half  mourning  being  worn  only 
by  those  who  cannot  afford  the  more 
sombre  costume.  From  my  window  I 
can  see  long  processions  climbing  the 
mornes  about  the  city  to  visit  the  shrines 
and  crucifixes,  and  to  pray  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pestilence. 

Three  o'clock.  Three  cannon-shots 
shake  the  hills:  it  is  the  supposed  hour  of 

*  Lit.,  "brouf^lit  up  in  a  liat."  To  wear  the 
madras  is  to  acknowledge  one's  self  of  color;  to 
follow  the  European  style  of  dress  in  tlie-luiir  and 
adopt  the  costume  of  the  white  Creoles  indicate  a 
desire  to  affiliate  with  the  white  class. 


the  Saviour  s  death.  All  believers, wheth- 
er in  the  churches,  on  the  highways,  or 
in  their  homes,  bow  down,  kiss  the  cross 
thrice,  or,  if  there  be  no  cross,  press  their 
lij^s  three  times  to  the  ground  or  the 
pavement,  and  utter  those  three  wishes, 
which  if  expressed  precisely  at  this  tradi- 
tional moment  will  surely,  it  is  held,  be 
fulfilled.  Immense  crowds  are  assem- 
bled before  the  crosses  on  the  heights  and 
about  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde. 

There  is  no  hubbub  in  the  streets ;  there 
is  not  even  the  customary  loud  weeping 
to  be  heard  as  the  coffins  go  by.  One 
must  not  complain  to-day,  nor  become 
angry,  nor  utter  unkind  words.  Any  fault 
committed  on  Good-Friday^  is  thought  to 
obtain  a  special  and  awful  magnitude  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  There  is  a  curious 
saying  in  vogue  here.  If  a  son  or  daugh 
ter  grow  up  vicious,  become  a  shame  to 
the  family  and  a  curse  to  the  parents,  it 
is  observed  of  them,  "  Ca,  c'est  yon  peche 
Veiidredi  saint. (Must  be  a  Good-Fri- 
day sin.) 

XVIII.' 

March  ?,lst. 

Holj'-Saturday  morning — nine  o'clock. 
All  the  bells  suddenly  ring  out;  the  hum- 
ming of  the  bourdon  blends  with  the 
thunder  of  a  hundred  guns:  this  is  the 
Gloria!  At  the  signal  it  is  the  old  cus- 
tom for  the  whole  i^opulation,  young  and 
old,  to  enter  the  sea,  or  to  bathe  in  the 
rivers,  if  living  too  far  from  the  beach. 
But  river  and  sea  are  now  alike  infected; 
all  the  linen  of  the  lazarettos  has  been 
washed  therein ;  and  to-day  there  are  few- 
er bathers  than  usual. 

But  there  are  twenty -seven  burials. 
Now  they  are  burying  the  dead  two  to- 
gether: the  cemeteries  are  overburthened. 

XIX. 

April  mh. 

,  Maum-Robert  is  much  annoyed  and 
puzzled  because  the  x^merican  steamer — 
the  hom-mange,  as  she  calls  it— does  not 
come.  It  used  to  bring  regularly  so 
many  barrels  of  potatoes  and  beans,  so 
'much  lard  and  cheese  and  garlic  and 
dried  pease — everything,  almost,  of  which 
she  keeps  a  stock.  It  is  now  nearly  eight 
weeks  since  the  cannon  of  a  New  York 
steamer  aroused  the  echoes  of  tlie  hai'bor. 
Every  morning  Maum-Robert  has  been 
sending  out  the  little  servant  Louise  to 
see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  American 
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packet:  oue  Batterie  d'Esnot  si 

bom-mange  a  pas  rive.'' 

But  Louise  always  returns  with  the 
same  rueful  answer:  Maum- Robert,  pa 
nipiess  bom-mange'^  (there  is  not  so  much 
as  a  bit  of  a  bom-mange). 

"  No  more  American  steamers  for  Mar- 
tinique"— that  is  the  news  received  by  tele- 
graph. The  disease  has  broken  out  among 
the  shipping;  the  harbors  have  been  de- 
clared infected.  United  States  mail-pack- 
ets drop  their  Martinique  mails  at  St. 
Kitt's  or  Dominica  and  pass  us  by.  There 
will  be  suffering  now  among  the  canotiers, 
the  caboteurs,  all  those  who  live  by  stow- 
ing or  unloading  cargo ;  great  warehouses 
are  being  closed  up,  and  strong  men  dis- 
charged because  there  will  be  nothing  for 
til  em  to  do. 

They  are  burying  twenty- five  verettiers 
per  day  in  the  city. 

But  never  was  this  tropic  sky  more  un- 
speakably beautiful;  never  was  this  cir- 
cling sea  more  marvellously  blue;  never 
were  the  mountains  more  richly  robed  in 
luminous  green,  under  a  vaster  or  more 
golden  day. 

Suddenly  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have 
not  seen  Yzore  nor  her  children  for  some 
days;  and  I  wonder  if  they  have  moved 
away.  Toward  evening,  passing  by 
Maum-Robert\s,  I  ask  about  them. 

The  old  woman  answers  me  very  grave- 
ly, Atd,  mon  che,  c'est  Yzore  qui  ni  la- 
verette  P' 

The  mother  has  been  seized  by  the 
plague  at  last.  But  Maum-Robert  will 
look  after  her;  and  Maum-Robert  has 
taken  charge  of  the  three  little  ones,  who 
are  not  now  allowed  to  leave  the  house, 
for  fear  some  one  should  tell  them  what 
it  were  best  they  should  not  know. 

XX. 

April  Ut/i. 

And  now  some  of  the  higher  classes  be- 
gin to  go,  especially  the  young  and  strong, 
and  the  bells  are  ever  sounding  for  them; 
and  the  tolling  bourdon  fills  the  city  with 
its  enormous  hum  all  day  and  far  into 
the  night.  For  these  are  rich,  and  the 
high  solemnities  of  burial  are  theirs:  the 
colFin  of  mahogany,  and  the  triple  ringing, 
and  the  Cross  of  Gold  to  be  carried  before 
them  as  they  pass  to  their  long  sleep  un- 
der the  palms,  saluted  for  the  last  time  by 
all  the  population  of  St.  Pierre,  standing 
bareheaded  in  the  sun. 

VoT-.  LXXVri.— No.  461.-53 


Is  it  in  times  like  these,  when  all  the 
conditions  are  febrile,  tbat  one  is  most 
apt  to  have  queer  dreams  ? 

Last  night  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw 
that  carnival  dance  again:  the  hooded 
musicians,  the  fantastic  torrent  of  peaked 
caps,  the  spectral  masks,  the  swaying  of 
bodies,  and  waving  of  arms — but  sound- 
less as  a  passing  of  smoke.  There  were 
figures  I  thought  I  knew;  hands  I  had 
somewhere  seen  reached  out  and  touched 
me  in  silence;  and  then,  all  suddenly,  a 
Viewless  Something  seemed  to  scatter  the 
shapes  as  leaves  are  blown  by  a  wind. 
And  waking,  I  thought  I  heard  again, 
plainly  as  on  that  last  carnival  afternoon, 
the  strange  cry  of  fear:  Cest  Bon-Die 
ka  passe  r 

XXI. 

April  20(h. 

Very  early  yesterday  morning  Yzore 
was  carried  away  under  a  covering  of 
quicklime:  the  children  do  not  know; 
Maum-Robert  took  heed  they  should  not 
see.  They  have  been  told  their  mother 
has  been  taken  to  the  country  to  get  well ; 
that  the  doctor  will  bring  her  back  soon. 
All  the  furniture  is  to  be  sold  at  auction 
to  pay  the  debts;  the  landlord  was  pa- 
tient, he  waited  four  months;  the  doctor 
was  kindly;  but  now  these  must  have 
their  due.  Everything  will  be  bidden 
off,  except  the  chapelle,  with  its  Virgin 
and  angels  of  porcelain.  Yo  pa  ka 
pe  venue  Bon- Die:  the  things  of  the 
good  God  must  not  be  sold.  And 
Maum-Robert  will  take  care  of  the  little 
ones. 

The  bed,  a  relic  of  former  good  fortune, 
a  great  Martinique  bed  of  carved,  heavy, 
native  wood — a  lit-d-bateau  (boat-bed), 
so  called  because  shaped  almost  like  a 
state-barge,  perhaps — will  surely  bring 
three  hundred  francs;  the  armoire,  with 
its  mirror  doors,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  There  is  little  else  of 
value;  the  whole  will  not  bring  enough 
to  pay  all  the  dead  owes. 

xxri. 

April  28/A. 

Tam-tam-tam !  tam-tam-tam!  It  is 
the  booming  of  the  auction  drum  from 
the  Place;  Yzore's  furniture  is  about  to 
change  hands. 

The  children  start  at  the  sound,  so  viv- 
idly associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
sights  of  carniv^al  days,  with  the  fan- 
tastic  mirth    of  the  vast  processional 
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dance;  they  run  to  the  sunny  street, 
calling  to  each  other,  ''Vini  oueT  they 
look  np  and  down.  But  there  is  a  great 
quiet  in  the  Rue  Montmirail;  the  street  is 
empty. 

Maum-Robert  enters  very  weary:  she 
has  been  at  the  sale,  trying  to  save  some- 
thing for  the  children  ;  but  the  prices  were 
too  high.  In  silence  slie  takes  her  accus- 
tomed seat  at  the  Avorn  counter  of  her 
little  shop;  the  young  ones  gather  about 
her,  caress  her;  Mimi  looks  up  laughing 
into  the  kind  brown  face,  and  wonders 
why  Maum-Robert  will  not  smile.  Then 
Mimi  becomes  afraid  to  ask  where  the 
maskers  are^why  they  do  not  come.  But 


little  Maurice,  bolder  and  less  sensitive, 
cries  out,  ^^Maiim-Robert,  oti  masque-d  f 

Maum-Robert  does  not  answer:  she 
does  not  hear.  She  is  gazing  directly 
into  the  young  faces  clustered  about  her 
knee,  yet  she  does  not  see  them;  she  sees 
far,  far  beyond  them,  into  the  hidden 
years.  And  suddenly,  with  a  savage  ten- 
derness in  her  voice,  she  utters  all  the 
dark  thought  of  her  heart  for  them : 

Toua  ti  blancs  sans  leson!  quitte 
moin  chdche  papa  on  qui  adans  cimefAe 
pou  vini  poiiend  on  ''ton 

("Ye  three  little  penniless  white  ones! 
let  me  go  call  your  father  from  the  ceme- 
tery to  come  and  take  you  also  away !") 


STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 
VI II.— ST.   LOUIS    AND    KANSAS  CITY. 


ST.  LOUIS  is  eighty  years  old.  It  was 
incorx:)orated  as  a  town  in  1808,  thir- 
teen years  before  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union  as  a  State.  In  1764 
a  company  of  thirty  Frenchmen  made  a 
settlement  on  its  site  and  gave  it  its  dis- 
tinguished name.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, under  French  and  Spanish  jurisdic- 
tion alternately,  it  was  little  moi^e  than  a 
trading  post,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  it  contained  only  about  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  period,  however, 
gave  it  a  romantic  historic  background, 
and  as  late  as  1853,  w^hen  its  population 
was  a  hundred  thousand,  it  preserved 
French  characteristics  and  a  French  ap- 
pearance— small  brick  houses  and  narrow 
streets  crowded  down  by  the  river.  To 
the  stranger  it  Avas  the  Planters'  Hotel 
and  a  shoal  of  big  steam-boats  moored 
along  an  extensive  levee  roaring 
river  traffic.  Crowded,  ill-paved,  dirty 
streets,  a  few  country  houses  on  elevated 
sites,  a  population  forced  into  a  certain 
activity  by  trade,  ]mt  hindered  in  muni- 
cipal improvement  by  French  conserva- 
tism, and  touched  with  the  rust  of  sla- 
very— that  was  the  St.  Louis  of  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

Now  everything  is  changed  as  by  some 
magic  touch.  The  growth  of  the  city  has 
always  been  solid,  unspeculative,  conserv- 
ative in  its  business  methods,  WMtli  some 
persistence  of  the  old  French  influence, 
only  gradually  parting  from  its  ancient 


traditions,  preserving  always  something 
of  the  aristocratic  flavor  of  "old  families," 
accounted  "slow"  in  the  impatience  of 
youth.  But  it  has  burst  its  old  bounds, 
and  grown  with  a  rapidity  that  would  be 
marvellous  in  any  other  country.  The 
levee  is  comparatively  deserted,  although 
the  trade  on  the  lower  river  is  actually 
very  large.  Tlie  traveller  w^bo  enters  the 
city  from  the  east  passes  over  the  St.  Louis 
Bridge,  a  magnificent  structure  and  one 
of  the  engineering  wonders  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  plunges  into  a  tunnel  under 
the  business  portion  of  the  old  city,  and 
emerges  into  a  valley  covered  with  a  net- 
w^ork  of  railway  tracks,  and  occupied  by 
apparen  tl  y  interm  i  n  abl  e  lin  es  of  passen  ger 
coaches  and  freight-cars,  out  of  the  con- 
fusion of  which  he  makes  his  way  with 
difficulty  to  a  carriage,  impressed  at  once 
by  the  enormous  railway  traffic  of  the 
city.  This  is  the  site  of  the  ])roposed 
Union  Depot,  which  waits  upon  the  halt- 
ing action  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system. 
The  eastern  outlet  for  all  this  growing 
traffic  is  over  the  two  tracks  of  the  bridge ; 
^these  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  there  is  a  serious 
blockade  of  freight,  A  second  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  is  already  a  necessity  to 
the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  is  certain 
to  be  built  within  a  few  years. 

St.  Louis,  since  the  Avar,  has  spread 
westward  over  the  gentle  ridges  Avhich 
parallel  the  rivei*,  and  become  a  city  vast 
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in  territory  and  most  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. While  the  business  portion  has 
expanded  into  noble  aveiines  with  stately 
business  and  public  edifices,  the  residence 
parts  have  a  beauty,  in  handsome  streets 
and  varied  architecture,  that  is  a  continual 
surprise  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  city 
for  twenty  years.  Its  extent  is  coincident 
with  the  county,  whose  governmental 
functions  it  lias  absorbed.  I  had  set  down 
the  length  of  the  city  along  the  river  front 
as  thirteen  miles,  with  a  depth  of  about  six 
miles ;  but  the  official  statistics  are :  length 
of  river  front,  19.15  miles ;  length  of  west- 
ern limits,  21.27;  extent  north  and  south 
in  an  airline,  17;  and  length  east  and  west 
on  an  air  line,  6.62.  This  gives  an  area  of 
G1.37  square  miles,  or  39,276  acres.  This 
includes  the  public  parks  (containing  2095 
acres),  and  is  sufficient  room  for  the  popu- 
lation of  450,000,  which  the  city  doubtless 
lias  in  1888.  By  the  United  States  census 
of  1870  the  population  was  reported  much 
larger  than  it  was,  the  figures  having 
no  doubt  been  manipulated  for  political 
purposes.  Estimating  the  natural  in- 
crease from  this  false  report,  the  city  was 
led  to  claim  a  population  far  beyond  the 
actual  number,  and  unjustly  suffered  a 
little  ridicule  for  a  mistake  for  which  it 
was  not  responsible.  The  United  States 
census  of  1880  gave  it  350,522.  During 
the  eight  years  from  1880  there  were 
erected  18,574  new  dw^elling-liouseSj  at  a 
cost  of  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  great  territorial  extension  of  the 
city  in  1876  was  for  a  time  a  disadvantage, 
for  it  threw  upon  the  city  the  care  of 
enormous  street  extensions,  made  a  spo- 
radic movement  of  population  beyond 
Grand  Avenue,  wdiicli  left  hiatuses  in  im- 
provement, and  created  a  sort  of  furor  of 
fashion  for  getting  away  from  what  to 
me  is  still  the  most  attractive  residence 
portion  of  the  town,  namel.y,  the  elevated 
ridges  w^est  of  Fourteenth  Street,  crossed 
by  Lucas  Place  and  adjoining  avenues. 
In  this  quarter,  and  east  of  Grand  A  venue, 
are  fine  high  streets,  with  detached  houses 
and  grounds,  many  of  them  both  elegant 
and  comfortable,  and  this  is  the  region 
of  the  Washington  University,  some  of 
the  finest  club-houses,  and  handsomest 
churches.  The  movements  of  city  popu- 
lations, however,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  One  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  town, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  better  residence 
parts,  that  south  of  the  railways,  contain- 
ing broad,  well-planted  avenues,  and  very 


stately  old  homes,  and  the  exquisite  La- 
fayette Park,  is  almost  wholly  occupied 
now  by  Germans,  w^ho  make  up  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population. 

One  would  have  predicted  at  an  early 
day  that  the  sightly  bluffs  below  the  city 
would  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  and  be  oc- 
cupied with  fine  country  houses.  But  the 
movement  has  been  almost  altogether 
westward  and  away  from  the  river.  And 
this  rolling,  wooded  region  is  most  invit- 
ing, elevated,  open,  cheerful.  No  other 
city  in  the  West  has  fairer  suburbs  for 
expansion  and  adornment,  and  its  noble 
avenues,  dotted  with  conspicuously  fine 
residences,  give  promise  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance.  In  its  late  architectural 
development,  St.  Louis,  like  Chicago,  is 
just  in  time  to  escape  a  very  mediocre 
and  merely  imitative  period  in  Ameri- 
can building.  Beyond  Grand  Avenue 
the  stranger  will  be  shown  Vande venter 
Place,  a  semi-private  oblong  park,  sur- 
rounded by  many  pretty  and  some  nota- 
bly fine  residences.  Two  of  them  are  by 
Richardson,  and  the  city  has  other  speci- 
mens of  his  work.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
again  speaking  of  the  effect  that  this 
original  genius  has  had  upon  American 
architecture,  especially  in  the  West,  when 
money  and  enterprise  afforded  him  free 
scope.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  created  a  new  era,  anol  the  influence 
of  his  ideas  is  seen  everywhere  in  the 
work  of  architects  who  have  caught  his 
spirit. 

The  city  has  addressed  itself  to  the  oc- 
cupation and  adornment  of  its  great  ter- 
ritory and  the  improvement  of  its  most 
travelled  thoroughfares  with  admirable 
public  spirit.  The  rolling  nature  of  the 
ground  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
give  it  a  nearly  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage.  The  old  pavements 
of  soft  limestone,  which  w^ere  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  liquid  mud  in  w^et  weather, 
are  being  replaced  by  granite  in  the  busi- 
ness parts  and  asphalt  and  wood  blocks 
(laid  on  a  concrete  base)  in  the  residence 
portions.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1888 
this  new  pavement  had  cost  nearly  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  over  thir- 
ty-three miles  of  it  were  granite  blocks. 
Street  railways  have  also  been  pushed  all 
over  the  territory.  The  total  of  street 
lines  is  already  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  miles,  and  over  thirty  miles  of 
these  give  rapid  transit  by  cable.  These 
facilities  make  tlie  whole  of  the  wide 
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territory  available  for  business  and  resi- 
dence, and  give  the  poorest  the  means  of 
reaching'  the  parks. 

The  park  system  is  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  both  public  and  private;  the  parks 
are  already  famous  for  extent  and  beau- 
ty, but  when  the  projected  connecting- 
boulevards  are  made  they  Avill  attain 
world-wide  notoriety.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  the  private  parks  is  that  of  the 
combined  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds  and 
Zoological  Gardens.  Here  is  held  annu- 
ally the  St.  Louis  Fair,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
enclosure  is  finely  laid  out  and  planted, 
and  contains  an  extensive  park,  exhibi- 
tion buildings,  cottages,  a  race -track,  an 
amphitheatre,  which  suggests  in  size  and 
construction  some  of  the  largest  Spanish 
bull  rings,  and  picturesque  houses  for  wild 
animals.  The  zoological  exhibition  is  a 
very  good  one.  There  are  eighteen  pub- 
lic parks.  One  of  the  smaller  (thirty 
acres)  of  these,  and  one  of  the  oldest,  is 
Lafayette  Park,  on  the  south  side.  Its 
beaiity  surprised  me  more  than  almost 
anything  I  saw  in  the  city.  It  is  a  gem; 
just  that  artificial  control  of  nature  which 
most  pleases — forest  trees,  a  pretty  lake, 
fountains,  flowers,  walks  planned  to  give 
everywhere  exquisite  vistas.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  which  may 
be  a  likeness,  but  utterly  fails  to  give  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  largest  is  For- 
est Park,  on  the  west  side,  a  tract  of  1372 
acres,  mostly  forest,  improved  by  excellent 
drives,  and  left  as  much  as  possible  in  a  nat- 
ural condition.  It  lias  ten  miles  of  good 
driving  roads.  This  j^ark  cost  the  city 
about  $850,000,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
has  been  expended  on  it  since  its  pur- 
chase. The  surface  has  great  variety  of 
slopes,  glens,  elevations,  lakes,  and  mea- 
dows. During  the  summer  music  is  fur- 
nished in  a  handsome  pagod  a,  an  d  the 
place  is  much  resorted  to.  Fronting  the 
boulevard  are  statues  of  Goveriior  Ed- 
ward Bates  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  the  latter 
very  characteristic. 

Next  in  importance  is  Towner  Grove 
Park,  an  oblong  of  276  acres.  This  and 
Shaw's  Garden,  adjoining,  have  been  given 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  made  his  fortune  in  the  city, 
and  they  remain  under. his  control  as  to 
care  and  adornment  during  his  life.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  foreign  pai'ks  and 
pleasure  gardens  can  obtain  a  very  good 
idea  of  their  formal  elegance  and  im- 


pressiveness  by  visiting  Towner  Grove 
Park  and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  They 
will  see  the  perfection  of  lawns,  avenues 
ornamented  by  statuary,  flower  beds,  and 
tasteful  walks.  The  entrances,  with  stone 
towers  and  lodges,  suggest  similar  effects 
in  France  and  in  England.  About  the  mu- 
sic stand  are  white  marble  busts  of  six 
chief  musical  composers.  The  drives  are 
adorned  with  three  statues  in  bronze, 
thirty  feet  high,  designed  and  cast  in 
Munich  by  Frederick  Miiller.  They  are 
figures  of  Shakespeare,  Humboldt,  and 
Columbus,  and  so  nobly  conceived  and 
executed  that  the  patriotic  American  must 
Avish  they  had  been  done  in  this  country. 
Of  Shaw's  Botanical  Garden  I  need  to  say 
little,  for  its  fame  as  a  comprehensive  and 
classifled  collection  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers  is  world-wide.  It  has  no  equal 
in  this  country.  As  a  place  for  botanical 
study  no  one  appreciated  it  more  highly 
than  the  late  Professor  Asa  Gray.  Some- 
times a  peculiar  classification  is  followed ; 
one  locality  is  devoted  to  economic  plants 
— camphor,  quinine,  cotton,  tea,  coffee, 
etc.;  another  to"Plants^  of  the  Bible." 
The  space  of  fifty-four  acres,  enclosed  by 
high  stone  walls,  contains,  besides  the 
open  garden  and  allees  and  glass  houses, 
the  summer  residence  and  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  This  old  gentleman,  still  vig- 
orous in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  is  plan- 
ning new  adornments  in  the  way  of  stat- 
uary and  busts  of  statesmen,  poets,  and 
scientists.  His  plans  are  all  liberal  and 
cosmopolitan.  For  over  thirty  years  his 
botanical  knowledge,  his  taste,  and  abun- 
dant wealth  and  leisure  have  been  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  this  wonderful  garden 
and  park,  which  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  strong  individuality,  and  of  a  certain 
pleasing  foreign  formality.  What  a 
source  of  unfailing  delight  it  must  have 
been  to  him!  As  we  sat  talking  with 
him  I  thought  how  other  millionnaires,  if 
they  knew"  how,  might  envy  a  matured 
life,  after  the  struggle  for  a  competency 
is  over,  devoted  to  this  most  rational  en- 
joyment, in  an  occupation  as  elevating  to 
the  taste  as  to  the  character,  and  having 
in  mind  always  the  public  good.  Over 
the  entrance  gate  is  the  inscription, 
"Missouri  Botanical  Gardens."  When 
the  city  has  full  control  of  the  garden  the 
word  "Missouri"  should  be  replaced  by 
"Shaw." 

The  money  expended  for  public  parks 
gives  some  idea  of  the  liberal  and  far-sight- 
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ed  provision  for  the  liealtli  and  pleasure 
of  a  great  city.  Tlie  parks  originally  cost 
tlie  city  $1,309,944,  and  three  millions 
more  have  been  spent  upon  tlieir  improve- 
ment and  maintenance.  This  indicates 
an  enlightened  spirit,  which  we  shall  see 
characterizes  the  city  in  other  things,  and 
is  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  culture. 

Of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  town  I  can  give  no  adequate  state- 
ment without  going  into  details,  wliich 
my  space  forbids.  The  importance  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  is  much  emphasized,  not 
only  as  an  actual  highway  of  traffic,  but 
as  a  regulator  of  railway  rates.  Tlie  town 
has  by  the  official  reports  been  discrimi- 
nated against,  and  even  the  Inter-State  Act 
has  not  afforded  all  the  relief  expected. 
In  1887  the  city  shipped  to  foreign  mar- 
kets by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
jetties  3,973,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
7,365,000  bushels  of  corn — a  larger  expor- 
tation than  ever  before  except  in  the  years 
1880  and  1881.  An  outlet  like  this  is  of 
course  a  check  on  railway  charges.  The 
trade  of  the  place  employs  a  banking 
capital  of  fifteen  millions.  The  deposits 
in  1887  were  thirty-seven  millions;  the 
clearings  over  $894,527,731 — the  largest 
ever  reached,  and  over  ten  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  clearings  of  188G.  To  what- 
ever departments  I  turn  in  the  report  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  for  1887  I  find 
a  vigorous  growth — as  in  building — and  in 
most  articles  of  commerce  a  great  increase. 
It  appears  by  the  tonnage  statements  that, 
taking  recei^^ts  and  shipments  together, 
12,060,995  tons  of  freight  were  handled  in 
and  out  during  1886,  against  14,359,059 
tons  in  1887 — a  gain  of  nineteen  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  buildings  in  1886  cost 
$7,030,819;  in  1887,  $8,162,914.  There  were 
$44,740  more  stamps  sold  at  the  post-office 
in  1887  than  in  1886.  The  custom-house 
collections  were  less  than  in  1886,  but 
reached  the  figures  of  $1,414,747.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  1887  was  $217,142,320,  on  which  the 
rate  of  taxation  in  the  old  city  limits  was 
$2  50. 

It  is  never  my  intention  in  these  papers 
to  mention  individual  enterprises  for  their 
own  sake,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
when  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  illustrate 
some  peculiar  development.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous matter  of  observation  that  so  many 
Western  cities  have  one  or  more  special- 
ties in  which  they  excel — houses  of  trade  or 
inanufa<5ture  larger  and  more  important 


than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  St.  Louis 
finds  itself  in  this  category  in  regard  to 
several  establishments.  One  of  these  is 
a  wooden-ware  company,  the  largest  of 
the  sort  in  the  country,  a  house  which 
gathers  its  peculiar  goods  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  distributes  them  almost 
as  widely — a  business  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  bewildering  detail.  Its  annual 
sales  amount  to  as  much  as  the  sales  of 
all  the  houses  in  its  line  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  together.  An- 
other is  a  hardware  company,  v/liolesale 
and  retail,  also  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  with  sales  annually 
amounting  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  a 
very  large  amount  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  and  cheap  articles  in  iron, 
from  a  fish-hook  up — indeed,  over  fifty 
thousand  separate  articles.  I  spent  half 
a  day  in  this  establishment,  walking 
through  its  departments,  noting  the  une- 
qualled system  of  compact  display,  classi- 
fication, and  methods  of  sale  and  ship- 
ment. Merely  as  a  method  of  system  in 
business  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
interesting.  Another  establishment,  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  central  position 
in  the  continent  and  its  relation  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  fields,  is  the  St.  Louis 
Sugar  Refinery.  The  refinery  proper  is  the 
largest  building  in  the  Western  country 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and,  to- 
gether with  its  adjuncts  of  cooper  shops 
and  warehouses,  covers  five  entire  blocks 
and  employs  500  men.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  working  u]}  400  tons  of  raw  sugar  a 
day,  but  runs  only  to  the  extent  of  about 
200  tons  a  day,  making  the  value  of  its 
present  product  $7,500,000  a  year. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  it  uses 
Louisiana  sugars;  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  sugars  of  Cuba  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Like  all  other  refineries  of  which 
I  have  inquired,  this  reckons  the  advent 
for  the  Louisiana  crop  as  an  important 
regulator  of  prices.  This  establishment, 
in  common  with  other  industries  of  the 
city,  has  had  to  complain  of  business  some- 
what hampered  by  discrimination  in  rail- 
way rates.  St.  Louis  also  has  what  I 
suppose,  from  the  figures  accessible,  to  be 
the  largest  lager-beer  brewing  establish- 
ment in  the  v/orld ;  its  solid,  gigantic, 
and  architecturally  imposing  buildings 
lift  themselves  up  like  a  fortress  over  the 
thirty  acres  of  ground  they  cover.  Its 
manufacture  and  sales  in  1887  were  456,511 
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barrels  of  beer — an  increase  of  nearly 
100,000  since  1885-6.  It  exports  largely 
to  Mexico,  South  America,  tlie  West  In- 
dies, and  Australia.  The  establishment 
is  a  marvel  of  system  and  ingenious  de- 
vices. It  employs  1200  laborers,  to  whom 
it  pays  $500,000  a  year.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails are  of  interest.  In  the  bottling  de- 
partment we  saw  workmen  filling,  cork- 
ing, labelling,  and  x^acking  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  bottles  a  day.  In  a  year  25,000,000 
bottles  are  used,  packed  in  400,000  barrels 
and  boxes.  The  consumption  of  barley 
is  1,100,000  bushels  yearly,  and  of  hops 
over  700,000  pounds,  and  the  amount  of 
water  used  for  all  purposes  is  250,000,000 
gallons — nearly  enough  to  float  our  navy. 
The  charores  for  freiofht  received  and 
shipped  by  rail  amount  to  nearly  a  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year.  There  are  several 
other  large  breweries  in  the  city.  The 
total  product  manufactured  in  1887  was 
1,388,861  barrels,  equal  to  43,575,872  gal- 
lons— more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  1877.  Tlie  barley  used  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  was  2,932,192  bushels,  of  which 
340,335  bushels  came  from  Canada.  The 
direct  export  of  beer  during  1887  to  for- 
eign countries  was  equal  to  1,924,108  quart 
bottles.  The  greater  part  of  the  barle^^ 
used  comes  from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  rail- 
ways which  touch  and  affect  St.  Louis. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  agglomera- 
tion known  as  the  Missouri  Pacific,  or 
Southwestern  System, which  operated  6994 
miles  of  road  on  January  1,  1888.  Tii.is 
great  aggregate  is  likely  to  be  much  di- 
minished by  the  surrender  of  lines,  but 
tlie  railway  facilities  of  the  city  are  con- 
stantly extending. 

There  are  figures  enough  to  show  that 
St.  Louis  is  a  prosperous  city,  constantly 
develoi^ing  new  enterprises  with  fresh  en- 
ergy; to  walk  its  handsome  streets  and 
drive  about  its  great  avenues  and  parks  is 
to  obtain  an  impi-ession  of  a  cheerful  town 
on  the  way  to  be  most  attractive;  but  its 
chief  distinction  lies  in  its  social  and  in- 
tellectual life,  and  in  the  spirit  that  has 
made  it  a  pioneer  in  so  many  educational 
movements.  It  seems  to  rac  a  very  good 
place  to  study  the  influence  of  speculative 
thought  in  economic  and  practical  affairs. 
The  question  I  am  oftenest  asked  is,  wheth- 
er the  little  knot  of  speculative  philoso- 
phers accidentally  gathered  there  a  few 
years  ago,  and  who  gave  a  sort  of  fame 


to  the  city,  have  had  any  permanent  in- 
fluence. For  years  they  discussed  abstrac- 
tions ;  they  sustained  for  some  time  a  very 
remarkable  i)eriodical  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, and  in  a  limited  sphere  they 
maintained  an  elevated  tone  of  thought 
and  life  quite  in  contrast  with  our  general 
materialism.  The  circle  is  broken,  the 
members  are  scattered.  Probably  the 
town  never  understood  them,  perhaps 
they  did  not  altogether  understand  each 
other,  and  may  be  the  tremendous  con- 
flict of  Kant  and  Hegel  settled  nothing. 
But  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  this  world  it  is  the  influence 
of  abstract  thought  upon  practical  affairs 
in  the  long-run.  And  although  one  may 
not  be  able  to  point  to  any  definite  tiling 
created  or  established  by  this  meta physical 
movement,  I  think  I  can  se^  that  it  Avas 
a  leaven  that  had  a  marked  effect  in  the 
social,  and  especially  in  the  educational, 
life  of  the  town,  and  liberalized  minds,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  trial  of  theories  in 
education.  One  of  the  disciples  declares 
that  the  State  Constitution  of  Missouri  and 
the  charter  of  St.  Louis  are  distinctly 
Hegelian.  However  this  may  be,  both 
these  organic  laws  are  uncommonly  wise 
in  their  provisions.  A  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  city  government  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  the  student  can 
make.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  are  admirable,  such  as  those  secur- 
ing honest  elections^  furnishing  financial 
checks,  and  guarding  against  public  debt. 
The  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  important  offices  filled  by  his  appoint- 
ment are  not  vacant  until  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  his  appointment,  so 
that  hope  of  reward  for  political  work  is 
too  dim  to  affect  the  merits  of  an  election. 
The  composition  and  election  of  the  school 
board  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the 
twenty-one  members,  seven  are  elected  on 
a  general  ticket,  and  the  remaining  four- 
teen by  districts,  made  by  consolidating 
the  twenty-eiglit  city  wards,  members  to 
serve  four  years,  divided  into  two  classes. 
This  arrangement  secures  immunity  from 
Vhe  ward  politician. 

St.  Louis  is  famous  for  its  public  schools, 
and  especially  for  the  enlightened  meth- 
ods, and  the  willingness  to  experiment  in 
improving  them.  The  school  expendi- 
tures for  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 
were  $1,095,773;  tlie  school  property  in 
lots,  buildings,  and  furniture  in  1885  was 
estimated  at  $3,445,254.    The  total  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  enrolled  was  5G,936.  These 
required  about  1200  teachers,  of  whom 
over  a  thousand  were  women.  The  act- 
ual averag-e  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was 
about  43.  There  were  106  school  build- 
ings, with  a  seating-  capacity  for  about 
50,000  scholars.  Of  the  district  schools 
13  were  colored,  in  which  were  employed 
78  colored  teachers.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  progressiv^e,  according-  to 
length  of  service.  As  for  instance,  the 
principal  of  the  High-School  has  $2400 
the  first  year,  $2500  the  second,  $2600  the 
third,  $2750  the  fourth ;  a  head  assistant 
in  a  district  school,  $650  the  first  yeai*, 
$700  the  second,  $750  the  third,  $800  the 
fourth,  $850  the  fifth. 

The  few  schools  that  I  saw  fully  sus- 
tained their  public  reputation  as  to  meth- 
ods, discipline,  and  attainments.  Tlie 
Normal  School,  of  something  over  100 
pupils,  nearly  all  the  girls  being  gradu- 
ates of  the  High-School,  was  admirable 
in  drill,  in  literary  ti'aining,  in  calisthen- 
ic  exercises.  The  High-School  is  also  ad- 
mirable, a  school  with  a  thoroughly  ele- 
vated tone  and  an  able  pi'incipal.  Of  the 
600  pupils  at  least  two-thirds  were  girls. 
From  appearances  I  should  judge  that  it 
is  attended  by  children  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent families,  for  certainly  the  girls  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes,  in  manner, 
looks,  dress,  and  attainments,  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  one  of  the  best 
girls'  schools  I  have  seen  anywhere,  the 
Mary  Institute,  which  is  a  department  of 
the  Washington  University.  This  fact 
is  most  important,  for  the  excellence  of 
our  public  schools  (for  the  product  of 
good  men  and  women)  depends  largely 
upon  their  popularity  with  the  well-to-do 
classes.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
schools  I  saw  was  the  Jefferson,  presided 
over  by  a  woman,  having  fine  fire-proof 
buildings  and  1100  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  of  foreign  parentage — German, 
Russian,  and  Italian,  with  many  Hebrews 
also — a  finely  ordered,  wide-awake  school 
of  eight  grades.  The  kindergarten  here 
was  the  best  I  saw ;  good  teachers,  bright 
and  happy  little  children,  with  natural 
manners,  throwing  themselves  gracefully 
into  their  games  with  enjoyment  and 
without  self-consciousness,  and  exhibiting 
exceedingly  pretty  fancy  and  kindergar- 
ten work.  In  St.  Louis  the  kindergarten 
is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and 
the  experiment  is  one  of  general  interest. 
The  question  cannot  be  called  settled.  In 


the  first  place  the  expei'iment  is  hampered 
in  St.  Louis  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  public  money  cannot  be 
used  for  children  out  of  the  school  age, 
that  is,  under  six  and  over  twenty.  This 
prevents  teaching  English  to  adult  for- 
eigners in  the  evening  schools,  and,  rigid- 
ly applied,  it  shuts  out  pupils  from  the 
kindergarten  under  six.  One  advantage 
from  the  kindergarten  was  expected  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  school  period;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kindergarten 
instruction  ought  to  begin  before  the  age 
of  six,  especially  for  the  mass  of  children 
who  miss  home  training  and  home  care. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  children 
I  saw  in  the  kindergartens  were  only 
constructively  six  years  old.  It  cannot 
be  said,  also,  that  the  Froebel  system  is 
fully  understood  or  accepted.  In  my  ob- 
servation the  success  of  the  kindergarten 
depends  entirely  upon  the  teacher;  where 
she  is  competent,  fully  believes  in  and 
understands  the  Froebel  system,  and  is 
enthusiastic,  the  pupils  are  interested  and 
alert;  otherwise  they  are  listless,  and  fail 
to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  Froebel  S3's- 
tem  is  the  developing  the  concrete  idea  in 
education,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  disci- 
ples this  is  as  important  for  children  of 
the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  as  for  those 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  They  resist, 
therefore,  the  attempt  which  is  constantly 
made,  to  introduce  the  primary  work  into 
the  kindergarten.  But  for  the  six  years' 
limit  the  kindergarten  in  St.  Louis  would 
hav^e  a  better  chance  in  its  connection 
with  the  public  schools.  As  the  majority 
of  children  leave  school  for  work  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  there  is  little 
time  enough  given  for  book  education ; 
many  educators  think  time  is  wasted  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  they  advocate  the 
introduction  of  what  they  call  kindergar- 
ten features  in  the  primary  classes.  This 
is  called  by  the  disciples  of  Froebel  an  en- 
tire abandonment  of  his  system.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  tried  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
in  its  influence  on  mental  development, 
character,  and  manners,  but  it  seems  un- 
likely to  be  done  in  St.  Louis,  unless  the 
public-school  year  begins  at  least  as  early 
as  five,  or,  better  still,  is  specially  unlim- 
ited for  kindergarten  pupils. 

Except  in  the  primary  work  in  draw- 
ing and  modelling,  there  is  no  manual 
training  feature  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
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schools.  The  teaching-  of  German  is  re- 
cently dropped  from  all  the  district  schools 
(though  retained  in  the  Hig-h),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-founded  idea  of  Ameri- 
canizing" our  foreign  population  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions 
in  the  Mississippi  Valle}',  and  one  that 
exercises  a  decided  influence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  life  of  St.  Louis,  and 
is  a  fair  measure  of  its  culture  and  the 
value  of  the  higher  education,  is  the 
Washington  University,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  185.3,  and  was  presided  over 
until  his  death,  in  1887,  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  of  revered 
memory.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of 
university  studies,  except  theology,  and 
allows  no  instruction  either  sectarian  in 
religion  or  partisan  in  politics,  nor  the 
application  of  any  sectarian  or  party  test 
in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or 
officers.  Its  real  estate  and  buildings  in 
use  for  educational  purposes  cost  $625, 000; 
its  libraries,  scientific  apparatus,  casts,  and 
machinery  cost  over  $160,000,  and  it  has 
investments  for  revenue  amountiug-  to 
over  ^650, 000.  The  University  compre- 
hends an  undergraduate  department,  in- 
cluding the  college  (a  thorough  classical, 
literary,  and  philosoj^hical  course,  with 
about  sixty  students),  open  to  women,  and 
the  polytechnic,  an  admirably  equipped 
school  of  science;  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  of  excellent  reputation;  the  Man- 
ual Training  School,  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  this  sort,  and  one  that  has  fur- 
nished more  manual  training  teachers 
than  any  other;  the  Henry  Shaw  School 
of  Botany;  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts;  the  Smith  Academy,  for  boys;  and 
the  Mary  Institute,  one  of  the  roomiest 
and  most  cheerful  school  buildings  I 
know,  where  400  girls,  whose  collective 
appearance  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
any  in  the  country,  enjoy  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages.  Mary  Institute  is  just- 
ly the  pride  of  the  city. 

The  School  of  Botany,  which  is  en- 
dowed and  has  its  own  laboratory,  work- 
shop, and  working  library,  was,  of  course, 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Shaw  Botanical 
Garden;  it  has  usually  from  twenty  to 
thirty  special  students. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  re- 
organized under  the  university  in  1879,  has 
enrolled  over  200  students,  and  gives  a 
wide  and  careful  training  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  drawing,  painting,  and  mod- 


elling, with  instructions  in  anatomy,  per- 
spective, and  composition,  and  has  life 
classes  for  both  sexes,  in  drawing  from 
draped  and  nude  figures.  Its  lecture, 
working  rooms,  and  galleries  of  paintings 
and  casts  are  in  its  Crow  Art  Museum — a 
beautiful  building,  w^ell  planned  and  just- 
ly distinguished  for  architectural  excel- 
lence. It  ranks  among  the  best  art  build- 
ings in  the  country. 

The  Manual  Training  School  has  been 
in  operation  since  1880.  It  may  be  call- 
ed the  most  fully  developed  pioneer  insti- 
tution of  the  sort.  I  spent  some  time  in 
its  workshops  and  schools,^  thinking  of 
the  very  interesting  question  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  experiment,  namely,  the  men- 
tal development  involved  in  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  tlie  eye,  and  the  reflex 
help  to  manual  skill  in  the4)urely  intel- 
lectual training  of  study.  It  is,  it  may  be 
said  again,  not  the  purpose  of  the  modern 
manual  training  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to 
teach  the  use  of  tools  as  an  aid  in  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  human 
being.  The  students  here  certainly  do 
beautiful  work  in  wood  turning  and  sim- 
ple carving,  in  iron-work  and  forging. 
They  enjoy  the  work;  they  are  alert  and 
interested  in  it.  1  am  certain  that  they 
are  the  more  interested  in  it  in  seeing 
how  they  can  work  out  and  apply  what 
they  have  learned  in  books,  and  I  doubt 
not  they  take  hold  of  literary  study  more 
freshly  for  this  manual  training  in  exact- 
ness. The  school  exacts  close  and  thought- 
ful study  with  tools  as  well  as  in  books, 
and  I  can  believe  that  it  gives  dignity  in 
the  opinion  of  the  working  student  to 
hand  labor.  The  school  is  large,  its  grad- 
uates have  been  generally  successful  in 
practical  pursuits  and  in  teaching,  and  it 
has  demonstrated  in  itself  the  correctness 
of  the  theory  of  its  authors,  that  intellect- 
ual drill  and  manual  training  are  mutual- 
ly advantageous  together.  Whether  man- 
ual training  shall  be  a  part  of  all  district- 
school  education  is  a  question  involving 
many  considerations  that  do  not  enter 
into  the  practicabilit}''  of  this  school,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  manual  training 
schools  of  this  sort  would  be  immensely 
useful  in  every  city.  Tliere  are  many 
boys  in  every  community  who  cannot  in 
any  other  Avay  be  awakened  to  any  real 
study.  This  training  school  deserves  a 
chapter  by  itself,  and  as  I  have  no  space 
for  details,  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
those  interested  to  a  volume  on  its  aims 
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and  methods  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  its 
director. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  tlie 
public-school  system  of  St.  Louis,  there  is 
no  other  city  in  the  country,  except  New 
Orleans,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  youths  are  being"  educated  outside 
the  public  schools.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  Catholic. 
There  are  forty-four  parochial  schools,  at- 
tended by  nineteen  thousand  pupils,  and 
over  a  dozen  different  Sisterhoods  are  en- 
gajred  in  teaching  in  them.  Generally 
each  parochial  school  has  two  departments 
— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  They 
are  sustained  entirely  by  the  parishes.  In 
these  schools,  as  in  the  two  Catholic  uni- 
versities, the  prominence  of  ethical  and 
religious  training  is  to  be  noted.  Seven- 
eisfhths  of  the  schools  are  in  charo^e  of 
thoroughly  trained  religious  teachers. 
Many  of  the  boys'  schools  are  taught  by 
Christian  Brothers.  The  girls  are  almost 
invariably  taught  by  members  of  religious 
Sisterhoods.  In  most  of  the  German 
schools  the  girls  and  smaller  boys  are 
taught  by  Sisters,  the  larger  boys  by  lay 
teachers.  Some  reports  of  school  attend- 
ance are  given  in  the  Catholic  Directory: 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  (German),  1300 
pupils;  St.  Joseph's  (German),  957;  St. 
Bridget's,  950;  St.  Malachys,  756;  St. 
John's,  700;  St.  Patrick's,  700.  There  is 
a  school  for  colored  children  of  150  pupils, 
taught  by  colored  Sisters. 

In  addition  to  these  parochial  schools 
there  are  a  dozen  academies  and  convents 
of  higher  education  for  young  ladies,  all 
under  charge  of  Catholic  Sisterhoods,  com- 
monly with  a  mixed  attendance  of  board- 
ers and  day  scholars,  and  some  of  them 
with  a  reputation  for  learning  that  attracts 
pupils  from  other  States,  notably  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion, in  charge  of  cloistered  nuns  of  that 
order.  Besides  these,  in  connection  with 
various  reformatory  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, such  as  tlie  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum, 
there  are  industrial  schools  in  charge  of 
the  Sisterhoods,  where  girls  receive,  in 
addition  to  their  education,  training  in 
some  industry  to  maintain  themselves  re- 
spectably when  they  leave  their  temporary 
homes.  Statistics  are  wanting,  but  it  will 
be  readily  inferred  from  these  statements 
that  there  are  in  the  city  a  great  number 
of  single  women  devoted  for  life,  and  by 


special  religious  and  intellectual  training, 
to  the  office  of  teaching. 

For  the  higher  education  of  Catholic 
young  men  the  city  is  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  institutions.  The  one  is 
the  old  St.  Louis  University,  and  the  other 
is  the  Christian  Brothers'  College.  The 
latter,  which  a  few  years  ago  outgrew  its 
old  buildings  in  the  city,  has  a  fine  pile 
of  buildings  at  Cote  Brillante,  on  a  com- 
manding site  about  five  miles  out,  with 
ample  grounds,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  parks  and  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  character  of  the  school  is  indicated 
by  the  motto  on  the  fagade  of  the  build- 
ing— Religio,  Mores,  Caltura.  The  insti- 
tution is  designed  to  accommodate  a  thou- 
sand boarding  students.  The  j)resent  at- 
tendance is  450,  about  half  of  whom  are 
boarders,  and  represent  twenty  States. 
There  is  a  corps  of  thirty-five  p)'ofessors, 
and  three  courses  of  study  are  maintained 
— the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  com- 
mercial. As  several  of  the  best  parochial 
schools  are  in  charge  of  Christian  Brothers, 
these  schools  are  feeders  of  the  college, 
and  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  an 
unbroken  system  with  a  consistent  pur- 
pose from  the  day  they  enter  the  primary 
department  till  they  graduate  at  the  col- 
lege. Tlie  order  has,  at  Glencoe,  a  large 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  fame  and  success  of  the  Cliristian 
Brothers  as  educators  in  elementary  and 
the  higher  education,  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  labor  as  a  unit  in  a  system  that 
never  varies  in  its  methods  of  imparting 
instruction,  in  which  the  exponents  of  it 
have  all  undergone  the  same  pedagogic 
training,  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
the  personal  fancy  of  the  teacher  in  cor- 
rection, discipline,  or  scholarship,  for  ev- 
erything is  judiciously  governed  by  pre- 
scribed modes  of  procedure,  founded  on 
long  experience,  and  exenji)lified  in  the 
co-operative  plan  of  the  Brothers.  In 
vindication  of  the  exceptional  skill  ac- 
quired by  its  teachers  in  the  thorougli 
drill  of  the  order,  the  Brotherhood  points 
to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  compet- 
itive examinations  for  public  emploj^ment 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  to  the 
commendation  its  educational  exhibits  re- 
ceived at  London  and  New  Orleans. 

The  St.  Louis  University,  founded  in 
1829  by  members  of  the  Societ,y  of  Jesus, 
and  chartered  in  1834,  is  officered  and 
controlled  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.    It  is  an 
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unendowed  institution,  depending  upon 
fees  paid  for  tuition.  Before  the  war  its 
students  were  largely  the  children  of 
Southern  planters,  and  its  graduates  are 
found  all  over  the  South  and  Southwest; 
and  up  to  1881  the  pupils  boarded  and 
lodged  within  the  precincts  of  the  old 
buildings  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Street 
and  Washington,  where  for  over  half  a 
century  tlie  school  has  vigorously  flour- 
ished. The  place,  which  is  now  sold  and 
about  to  be  used  for  business  purposes, 
has  a  certain  flavor  of  antique  scholarship, 
and  the  quaint  buildings  keep  in  mind  the 
plain  but  ratlier  pleasing  architecture  of 
the  French  period.  The  University  is  in 
process  of  removal  to  the  new  buildings 
on  Grand  Avenue,  which  are  a  con- 
spicuous ornament  to  one  of  the  most 
attractive  parts  of  the  city.  Soon  no- 
thing will  be  left  of  the  institution  on 
Ninth  Street  except  the  old  college 
church,  which  is  still  a  favorite  place  of 
worship  for  the  Catholics  of  the  city. 
The  new  buildings,  in  the  early  decora- 
ted English  Gothic  style,  are  ample  and 
imposing;  they  have  a  front  of  270  feet, 
and  the  northern  wing  extends  325  feet 
westw^ard  from  the  avenue.  The  library, 
probably  the  finest  room  of  the  kind  in 
the  West,  is  sixty-seven  feet  high,  amj^ly 
lighted,  and  provided  with  three  balco- 
nies. The  library,  which  was  packed  for 
removal,  has  over  25,000  volumes,  is  said 
to  contain  many  rare  and  interesting 
books,  and  to  fairly  represent  science  and 
literature.  Besides  this,  there  are  special 
libraries,  open  to  students,  of  over  6000 
volumes.  The  museum  of  the  new  build- 
ing is  a  noble  hall,  one  hundred  feet  by 
sixty  feet,  and  fifty-two  feet  high,  with- 
out columns,  and  lighted  from  above 
and  from  the  side.  The  University  has 
a  valuable  collection  of  ores  and  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  nature  and  art  that 
will  be  deposited  in  this  hall,  which  will 
also  serve  as  a  picture-gallery  for  the 
many  x^aintings  of  historical  interest. 
Philosophical  apparatus,  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, and  an  astronomical  observatory 
are  the  equipments  on  the  scientific  side. 

The  University  has  now  no  dormitories 
and  no  boarders.  There  are  twenty-five 
professors  and  instructors.  The  entire 
course,  including  the  preparatory,  is  sev- 
en years.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue 
shows  that  in  the  curriculum  the  iiistilu- 
tion  keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
age.    Besides  the  preparatory  coui'se  (89 


pupils),  it  has  a  classical  course  (143  pu- 
pils), an  English  course  (82  pupils),  and 
85  post-graduate  students,  making  a  total 
of  399.  Its  students  form  societies  for 
various  purposes;  one,  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  distinct 
organizations  in  the  senior  and  junior 
classes,  is  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
the  practice  of  devotion  toward  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin ;  another  is  for  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  philosophic  and  liter- 
ary disputation;  there  is  also  a  scientific 
academy,  to  foster  a  taste  for  scientific 
culture;  and  there  is  a  student's  library 
of  4000  volumes,  independent  of  the  reli- 
gious books  of  the  Sodality  societies. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  president  I 
learned  tbat  the  prevailing  idea  in  the 
courses  of  study  is  the  gradual  and  healthy 
development  of  the  mind.  ^The  classes 
are  carefully  graded.  The  classics  are 
favorite  branches,  but  mental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  are  taught 
with  a  view  to  practical  application.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  mathematics.  During 
the  whole  course  of  seven  years,  one  hour 
each  day  is  devoted  to  this  branch.  In 
short,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  institution  for  mental  training. 
Still  more  was  I  struck  wuth  the  promi- 
nence in  the  whole  course  of  ethical  and 
religious  culture.  On  assembling  every 
morning,  all  the  Catholic  students  hear 
mass.  In  every  class  in  every  year 
Christian  doctrine  has  as  prominent  a 
place  as  any  branch  of  study;  begin- 
ning in  the  elementary  class  with  the 
small  catechism  and  practical  instructions 
in  the  manner  of  reciting  the  ordinary 
prayers,  it  goes  on  through  the  whole 
range  of  doctrine — creed,  evidences,  ritu- 
al, ceremonial,  mysteries — in  the  minutest 
details  of  theory  and  practice ;  in  graining, 
so  far  as  repeated  instruction  can,  the 
Catholic  faith  and  pure  moral  conduct  in 
the  character,  involving  instructions  as 
to  what  occasions  and  what  amusements 
are  dangerous  to  a  good  life,  on  the  read- 
ing of  good  books  and  the  avoiding  bad 
books  and  bad  company. 

In  the  post-graduate  course,  lectures 
are  given  and  examinations  made  in  eth- 
ics, psychology,  anthropology,  biology, 
and  physics;  and  in  the  published  ab- 
stracts of  lectures  for  the  i)ast  two  years 
I  find  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  mod- 
ern doubt  and  speculation  are  ignored 
— spiritism,  psychical  research,  the  cell 
theory,  tlie  idea  of  God,  socialism,  ag- 
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nosticism,  the  Noacliian  deluge,  theories 
of  government,  fundamental  notions  of 
physical  science,  unity  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, potency  of  matter,  and  so  on.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  this  faculty  has 
contained  many  men  famous  as  pulpit 
orators  and  missionaries,  and  this  course 
of  lectures  on  philosophic  and  scientific 
subjects  has  brought  it  prominently  before 
the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Another  educational  institution  of  note 
in  St.  Louis  is  the  Concordia  Seminar  of 
the  Old  Lutheran,  or  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  Church.  This  denomination, 
which  originated  in  Saxony,  and  has  a 
large  membership  in  our  Western  States, 
adheres  strictly  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  is  distinguished  from  the  gener- 
al Lutheran  Church  by  greater  strictness 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  or,  as  may  be 
said,  by  a  return  to  primitive  Lutheran- 
ism;  that  is  to  say,  it  grounds  itself  upon 
the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
upon  salvation  by  faith  alone,  and  upon 
individual  liberty.  This  Seminar  is  one 
of  several  related  institutions  in  the  Syn- 
od of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States: 
there  is  a  college  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana, a  Progymnasium  at  Milwaukee,  a 
Seminar  of  practical  theology  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  this  Seminar  at  St. 
Louis,  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  theo- 
retical theology.  This  Church  numbers, 
I  believe,  about  200,000  members. 

The  Concordia  Seminar  is  housed  in  a 
large,  commodious  building,  effectively 
set  upon  high  ground  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  the  insti- 
tution is  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
the  congregations.  The  interior,  roomj^, 
light,  and  commodious,  is  plain  to  bar- 
renness, and  has  a  certain  monastic  sever- 
ity, which  is  matched  by  the  discipline 
and  the  fare.  In  visiting  it  one  takes  a 
step  backwai'd  into  the  atmosphere  and 
theology  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  The 
ministers  of  the  denomination  are  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  earnest  sim- 
plicity. The  president,  a  very  able  man, 
only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  at  least 
two  centuries  old  in  his  opinions,  and 
wholly  undisturbed  by  any  of  the  doubts 
which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world 
since  the  Reformation.  He  holds  the 
faitli  "once  for  all"  delivered  to  the 
saints.  The  Seminar  has  a  hundred  stu- 
dents. It  is  requisite  to  admission,  said 
the  president,  that  they  be  perfect  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholars.    A  large 


proportion  of  the  lectures  are  given  in 
Latin,  the  remainder  in  German  and 
English,  and  Latin  is  current  in  the  in- 
stitution, although  German  is  the  famil- 
iar speech.  The  course  of  study  is  ex- 
acting, the  rules  are  rigid,  and  the  disci- 
pline severe.  Social  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex  is  discouraged.  The  pursuit  of 
love  and  learning  are  considered  incom- 
patible at  the  same  time;  and  if  a  student 
were  inconsiderate  enough  to  become  en- 
gaged, he  would  be  expelled.  Each  stu- 
dent from  abroad  may  select  or  be  select- 
ed by  a  family  in  the  communion,  at  whose 
house  he  may  visit  once  a  week,  which 
attends  to  his  washing,  and  supplies  to  a 
certain  extent  the  place  of  a  home.  The 
young  men  are  trained  in  the  highest 
scholarship  and  the  strictest  code  of  mor- 
als. I  know  of  no  other  denomination 
which  holds  its  members  to  such  primi- 
tive theology  and  such  strictness  of  life. 
Individual  liberty  and  responsibility  are 
stoutly  asserted,  Avithout  any  latitude 
in  belief.  It  repudiates  prohibition  as  an 
infringement  of  personal  liberty,  would 
make  the  use  of  wine  or  beer  depend  upon 
the  individual  conscience,  but  no  member 
of  the  communion  would  be  permitted  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors,  or  to  go  to  a 
beer  garden  or  a  theatre.  In  regard  to 
tlie  sacrament  of  communion,  there  is  no 
authority  for  altering  the  plain  directions 
in  the  Scripture,  and  communion  without 
wine,  or  the  substitution  of  any  concoc- 
tion for  wine,  would  be  a  sin.  No  mem- 
ber would  be  permitted  to  join  any  labor 
union  or  secret  society.  The  sacrament 
of  communion  is  a  mystery.  It  is  neither 
tran substantiation  nor  consubstantiation. 
The  president,  whose  use  of  English  in 
subtle  distinctions  is  limited,  resorted  to 
Latin  and  German  in  explanation  of  the 
mystery,  but  left  the  question  of  real  and 
actual  presence,  of  spirit  and  substance, 
still  a  matter  of  terms;  one  can  only  say 
that  neither  the  ordinary  Protestant  nor 
the  Catholic  interpretation  is  accepted. 
Conversion  is  not  by  any  act  or  ability  of 
man  ;  salvation  is  by  faith  alone.  As  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  in- 
sisted on  in  all  cases,  the  world  was  act- 
ually created  in  six  da^^s  of  twenty-four 
hours  each.  When  I  asked  the  president 
what  he  did  with  geology,  he  smiled  and 
simply  waved  his  hand.  This  communion 
has  thirteen  flourishing  churches  in  the 
city.  In  a  town  so  largely  German,  and 
with   so  many  freethinkers  as  well  as 
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free-livers,  I  cannot  but  consider  this 
strict  sect,  of  a  simple  unquestioning  faith 
and  high  moral  demands,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  future  of  the  city.  But 
one  encounters  with  surprise,  in  our  mod- 
ern life,  this  revival  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  plants  itself  so  squarely 
ngainst  so  much  that  we  call  "progress." 

As  to  the  institutions  of  charity,  I  must 
content  myself  with  saying  that  they  are 
many,  and  worthy  of  a  great  and  enlight- 
ened city.  There  are  of  all  denomina- 
tions 211  churches;  of  these  the  Catho- 
lics lead  with  47;  the  Presbyterians  come 
next  with  24;  and  the  Baptists  have  22; 
the  Methodists  North,  4;  and  the  Method- 
ists South,  8.  The  most  interesting  edi- 
fices, both  for  associations  and  archi- 
tecture, are  the  old  Cathedral;  the  old 
Christ  Church  (Episcopalian),  excellent 
Gothic;  and  an  exquisite  edifice,  the 
Church  of  theMessiali  (Unitarian),  in  Lo- 
cust Street. 

The  city  has  two  excellent  libraries. 
The  Public  Library,  an  adjunct  of  the 
public-school  system,  in  the  Polytechnic 
Building,  has  an  animal  appropriation  of 
about  ^14,000  from  the  School  Board,  and 
receives  about  $5000  more  from  member- 
si  ii]3  and  other  sources.  It  contains  about 
67,000  volumes,  and  is  admirably  man- 
aged. The  Mercantile  Library  is  in  pro- 
cess of  removal  into  a  magnificent  six- 
story  building  on  Broadway  and  Locust 
Street.  It  is  a  solid  and  imposing  struc- 
ture, the  first  story  of  red  granite,  and 
the  others  of  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The 
library  and  reading-rooms  are  on  the  fifth 
story,  the  rest  of  the  building  is  rented. 
This  association,  which  is  forty-two  years 
old,  has  3500  members,  and  had  an  in- 
come in  1887  of  $120,000,  nearly  all  from 
membership.  In  January,  1888,  it  had 
68,732  volumes,  and  in  a  circulation  of 
over  168,000  in  the  year,  it  had  the  un- 
paralleled distinction  of  reducing  the  fic- 
tion given  out  to  41.95  per  cent.  Both 
these  libraries  have  many  treasures  inter- 
esting to  a  book  lov.er,  and  though  neither 
is  free,  the  liberal,  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  each  has  been  such  as  to  malvc 
it  a  most  beneficent  institution  for  the 
city. 

There  are  many  handsome  and  stately 
buildings  in  the  city,  the  recent  erections 
showing  growth  in  wealth  and  taste.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  conspicu- 
ous for  solid  elegance,  cost  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.    There  are  3295  members 


of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  The  Court- 
house, with  its  noble  dome,  is  as  well-pro- 
portioned a  building  as  can  be  found  in 
the  country.  A  good  deal  maybe  said 
for  the  size  and  effect  of  the  Exposition 
Building,  which  covers  what  was  once  a 
pretty  ])ark  at  the  foot  of  Lucas  Place,  and 
cost  $750,000.  There  are  clubs  many  and 
flourishing.  The  St.  Louis  Club  (social) 
has  the  finest  building,  an  exceedingly 
tasteful  piece  of  Romanesque  architecture 
on  Twenty-ninth  Street.  The  University 
Club,  which  is  like  its  namesake  in  other 
cities,  has  a  charming  old-fashioned  liouse 
and  grounds  on  Pine  Street.  The  Comi- 
mercial  Club,  an  organization  limited  in 
its  membership  to  sixty,  has  no  club- 
house, but,  like  its  namesake  in  Chicago, 
is  a  controlling  influence  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  city.  Representing  all  the  lead- 
ing occupations,  it  is  a  body  of  men  who, 
by  character,  intellect,  and  wealth,  can 
carry  through  any  project  for  the  public 
good,  and  which  is  animated  by  the  high- 
est public  spirit. 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  town  one  is  per- 
mitted to  speak  only  in  general  terms. 
It  has  many  elements  to  make  it  delight- 
ful— long  use  in  social  civilities,  interest 
in  letters  and  in  education,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  travel,  traditions,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  intellectual  pursuits.  The  town 
has  no  academy  of  music,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  musical  feeling  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  is  a  very  good  orchestra,  one 
of  the  very  best  choruses  in  the  country, 
and  Verdi's  Keqiiieyn  was  recently  given 
splendidly.  I  am  told  by  men  and  wo- 
men of  rare  and  special  cultivation  that 
the  city  is  a  most  satisfactory  one  to  live 
in,  and  certainly  to  the  stranger  its  society 
is  charming.  The  city  has,  however,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  climate — extreme  heat 
in  the  summer,  and  tr^^ing  winters. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  industrial 
establishment  in  the  West  than  the  plate- 
glass  works  at  Crystal  City,  thirty  miles 
south  on  the  river.  It  was  built  up  after 
repeated  failures  and  reverses — for  the 
business,  like  any  other,  had  to  be  learned. 
The  plant  is  very  extensive,  the  buildings 
are  of  the  best,  the  machinery  is  that 
most  approved,  and  the  whole  represents 
a  cash  investment  of  $1,500,000.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  works  at  this  point  was  de- 
termined by  the  existence  of  a  mountain 
of  sand,  which  is  quarried  out  like  rock, 
and  is  the  finest  and  cleanest  silica  known 
in  the  countr}^.    The  production  is  con- 
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fined  entirely  to  plate-glass,  wliicli  is  cast 
in  great  slabs,  twelve  feet  by  twelve  and 
a  half  ill  size,  each  of  which  weighs,  be- 
fore it  is  reduced  half  in  thickness  by 
grinding,  smoothing,  and  x^olishing,  about 
750  pounds.  The  product  for  1887  was 
1,200,000  feet.  The  coal  used  in  the  fur- 
naces is  converted  into  gas,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  most  economical  and  most  easily 
regulated  fuel.  This  industry  has  drawn 
together  a  population  of  about  1500.  I 
was  interested  to  learn  that  labor  in  the 
production  of  this  glass  is  paid  twice  as 
much  as  similar  labor  in  England,  and 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  sim- 
ilar labor  in  France  and  Belgium.  As 
the  materials  used  in  making  plate-glass 
are  inexpensive,  the  main  cost,  after  the 
plant,  is  in  labor.  Since  plate-glass  was 
tirst  made  in  this  country,  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  i^rice  of  it  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket has  been  continually  forced  down, 
until  now  it  costs  the  American  consinner 
only  half  what  it  cost  him  before,  and  the 
jobber  gets  it  at  an  average  cost  of  75 
cents  a  foot,  as  against  the  $1  50  a  foot 
which  we  paid  the  foreign  maimfacturer 
before  the  establishment  of  American  fac- 
tories. And  in  these  eighteen  years  the 
government  has  had  from  this  source  a 
revenue  of  over  seventeen  millions,  at  an 
average  duty,  on  all  sizes,  of  less  than  59 
per  cent. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
States  in  resources  and  in  promise,  and 
it  is  conspicuous  in  the  West  for  its  vari- 
ety and  capacity  of  interesting  develop- 
ment. The  northern  portion  rivals  Iowa 
in  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  with  high 
divides  and  park -like  forests  ;  its  water 
communication  is  unsurpassed;  its  min- 
eral resources  are  immense;  it  has  noble 
mountains  as  well  as  fine  uplands  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  it  never  impresses  the 
traveller  as  monotonous.  So  attractive 
is  it  in  both  scenery  and  resources  that 
it  seems  unaccountable  that  so  many  set- 
tlers have  passed  it  by.  But,  first  slavery, 
and  then  a  rural  population  disinclined 
to  change,  have  stayed  its  development. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  is  chan- 
ging, has  changed  marvellously  within  a 
few  years  in  the  northern  portion,  in  the 
iron  regions,  and  especially  in  larger  cit- 
ies of  the  west,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City.  The  State  deserves  a  study  by  it- 
self, for  it  is  on  the  way  to  be  a  great  em- 
l)ire  of  most  varied  interests.    I  can  only 


mention  here  one  indication  of  its  moral 
progress.  It  has  adopted  a  high  license 
and  local  option  law.  Under  this  the  sa- 
loons are  closed  in  nearly  all  the  smallei* 
villages  and  country  towns.  A  shaded 
maj)  shows  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  State,  including  three- 
fifths  of  the  population,  free  from  liquor- 
selling.  The  county  court  may  grant  a 
license  to  sell  liquor  to  a  person  of  good 
moral  character  on  the  signed  petition  of 
a  majority  of  the  tax-paying  citizens  of  a 
township  or  of  a  city  block ;  it  must  grant 
it  on  the  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  citi- 
zens. Thus  positive  action  is  required  to 
establish  a  saloon.  On  the  map  there  are 
76  white  counties  free  of  saloons,  14  coun- 
ties in  which  there  are  from  one  to  three 
saloons  only,  and  24  shaded  counties 
which  have  altogether  2263  saloons,  of 
which  1450  are  in  St.  Louis  and  520  in 
Kansas  City.  The  revenue  from  the  sa- 
loons in  St.  Louis  is  about  $800,000,  in 
Kansas  City  about  $375,000,  annually. 
The  heavily  shaded  portions  of  the  map 
are  on  the  great  rivers. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  towns  in  the  West 
none  has  attracted  more  attention  in  the 
East  than  Kansas  City.  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  largely  the 
product  of  Eastern  energy  and  capital, 
and  that  its  closest  relations  have  been 
with  Boston.  I  doubt  if  ever  a  new  town 
was  from  the  start  built  up  so  solidly  or 
has  grown  more  substantially.  The  sit- 
uation, at  the  point  where  the  Missouri 
River  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  east,  and 
the  Kansas  River  enters  it,  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  as  the  natural  centre  of  a 
great  trade.  Long  before  it  started  on  its 
present  career  it  was  the  great  receiving 
and  distributing  point  of  Southwestern 
commerce,  which  left  the  Missouri  River 
at  this  point  for  Santa  Fe  and  other  trad- 
ing marts  in  the  Southwest.  Aside  from 
this  river  advantage,  if  one  studies  the 
course  of  streams  and  the  incline  of  the 
land  in  a  wide  circle  to  the  westward,  he 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  nat- 
ural business  drainage  of  a  vast  area  is 
Kansas  City.  The  city  was  therefore  not 
fortuitously  located,  and  when  the  rail- 
ways centred  there,  they  obeyed  an  inev- 
itable law.  Here  nature  intended,  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  a  great  city. 
Where  the  next  one  will  be  in  the  South- 
west is  not  likely  to  be  determined  until 
the  Indian  Territory  is  open  to  settlement. 
To  the  north,  Omaha,  with  reference  to 
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Nebraska  and  tlie  West,  possesses  many 
similar  advantag-es,  and  is  likewise  grow- 
ing- with  g-reat  vigor  and  solidity.  Its  sit- 
uation on  a  slope  rising"  from  the  river  is 
commanding  and  beautiful,  and  its  splen- 
did business  houses,  handsome  private 
residences,  and  f ne  public  schools  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  intelligent  enter- 
prise that  is  directing  its  rapid  growth. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  impression 
Kansas  City  first  makes  upon  the  Eastern 
stranger.  It  is  usually  that  of  immense 
movement,  much  of  it  crude,  all  of  it  full 
of  purpose.  At  the  Union  Station,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains, 
the  whole  world  seems  afloat ;  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  continental  movement  of  most 
varied  populations.  I  remember  that 
the  first  time  I  sav7  it  in  passing,  the  de- 
tail that  most  impressed  me  was  the  racks 
and  rows  of  baggage-checks;  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  whole  travelling  world 
could  need  so  many.  At  that  time  a  drive 
through  the  city  revealed  a  chaos  of  en- 
terprise— deep  cuts  for  streets,  cable  roads 
in  process  of  construction  over  the  sharp 
riclges,  new  buildings,  hills  shaved  down, 
houses  perched  high  up  on  slashed  knolls, 
streets  swarming  Avith  traffic  and  roaring 
with  speculation.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  later  the  change  toward  order  was 
marvellous:  the  cable  roads  were  run- 
ning in  all  directions;  gigantic  buildings 
rising  upon  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
gave  distinction  to  the  principal  streets; 
the  great  residence  avenues  had  been  beau- 
tified, and  showed  all  over  the  hills  state- 
ly and  picturesque  houses.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  "boom" 
of  speculation  in  lots  had  subsided,  there 
was  no  slacking  in  building,  and  the  re- 
ports showed  a  steady  increase  in  legiti- 
mate business.  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
theory  that  a  city  is  likely  to  be  most  at- 
tractive when  it  has  had  to  struggle  he- 
roically against  natural  obstacles  in  the 
building. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  city. 
The  reader  knows  Jbhat  it  lies  south  of  the 
river  Missouri,  at  the  bend,  and  that  the 
notable  portion  of  it  is  built  upon  a  series 
of  sharp  hills.  The  hill  portion  is  already 
a  beautiful  city;  the  flat  part,  which  con- 
tains the  railway  depot  and  yards,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  manufactories  and 
wholesale  houses,  and  much  refuse  and 
squatting  population  (white  and  .black), 
is  unattractive  in  a  high  degree.  The 
Kaw  or  Kansas  River  would  seem  to  be  the 


natural  western  boundary,  but  it  is  not 
the  boundary ;  the  city  and  State  line  runs 
at  some  distance  east  of  Kansas  River, 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  low 
ground  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  which 
contains  the  larger  number  of  the  great 
packing  houses  and  the.  great  stock-yards. 
This  identity"  of  names  is  confusing.  Kan- 
sas City  (Kansas),  Wyandotte,  Armour- 
dale,  Armstrong,  and  Riverview  (all  in 
the  State  of  Kansas)  have  been  recently 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  thriving  town  of  Kansas,  which  al- 
ready claims  a  population  of  40,000,  did 
not  take  the  name  of  Wyandotte.  In  its 
boundaries  are  the  second  largest  stock- 
yards in  the  country,  which  received  last 
year  670,000  cattle,  nearly  2,500,000  hogs, 
and  210,000  sheep,  estimate^l  worth  $51,- 
000,000.  There  also  are  half  a  dozen  large 
packing  houses,  one  of  them  ranking  with 
the  biggest  in  the  country,  which  last  year 
slaughtered  195,933  cattle,  and  1,907,164 
hogs.  The  great  elevated  railway,  a  won- 
derful structure,  which  connects  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  with  Wyandotte,  is  owned 
and  managed  by  men  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  The  city  in  Kansas  has  a  great 
area  of  level  ground  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  I 
noticed  a  good  deal  of  speculative  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  territory.  The  Kansas 
side  has  fine  elevated  situations  for  resi- 
dences, but  Wyandotte  itself  does  not  com- 
pare in  attractiveness  with  the  Missouri 
city,  and  I  fancy  that  the  controlling  im- 
petus and  capital  w^ill  long  remain  with 
the  city  that  has  so  much  the  start. 

Looking  about  for  the  specialty  which 
I  have  learned  to  expect  in  every  great 
Western  city,  I  was  struck  by  the  number 
of  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
implements  on  the  fiats,  and  I  was  told 
that  Kansas  City  excels  all  others  in  the 
amount  of  sales  of  farming  implements. 
The  sale  is  put  down  at  $15,000,000  for 
the  3^ear  1887 — a  fourth  of  the  entire  re- 
ported product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Looking  for  the  ex])lanation  of 
^this,  one  largely  accounts  for  the  growth 
of  Kansas  City,  namely,  the  vast  rich  ag- 
ricultural regions  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, the  development  of  Missouri  itself, 
and  the  facilities  of  distribution.  It  is  a 
general  belief  that  settlement  is  gradually 
pushing  the  rainy  belt  further  and  further 
westward  over  the  prairies  and  plains, 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  sod  by  the 
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plouf^li  and  Uie  tilling  have  increased  evap- 
oration and  consequently  rainfall.  I  find 
this  questioned  by  competent  observers, 
who  say  that  the  observation  of  ten  years 
is  not  enough  to  settle  the  fact  of  a  change 
of  climate,  and  that,  as  not  a  tentli  part 
of  tlie  area  under  consideration  has  been 
broken  by  the  plough,  tiiere  is  not  cause 
enough  for  the  alleged  effect,  and  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  cycle  of  years  of 
drought  and  years  of  rain.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  vast  agri- 
cultural yield  of  tliese  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, nor  of  the  quantities  of  improved 
machinery  they  use.  As  to  facility  of  dis- 
ti'ibution,  the  railways  are  in  evidence. 
I  ]ieed  not  name  them,  but  I  believe  I 
counted  fifteen  lines  and  systems  centring 
there.  In  1887,  4565  miles  of  railway 
were  added  to  the  facilities  of  Kansas 
City,  stretching  out  in  every  direction. 
The  development  of  one  is  notable  as  pe- 
culiar and  far-sighted,  the  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf,  which  is  grasping  the  East  as  well 
as  the  Southwest;  turning  eastward  from 
Fort  Scott,  it  already  reaches  the  iron 
industries  of  Birmingham,  pushes  on  to 
Atlanta,  and  seeks  the  seaboard.  I  do 
not  think  I  overestimate  the  importance 
of  this  quite  direct  connection  of  Kansas 
City  with  the  Atlantic. 

The  population  of  Kansas  Citj^,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
increased  from  41,786  in  1877  to  165,924  in 
1887, the  assessed  valuation  from  $9,370,287 
in  1877  to  |53,017,290  in  1887,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  was  reduced  in  the  same  period 
from  about  22  mills  to  14.  I  notice  also 
that  the  banking  capital  increased  in  a 
year  — 1886  to  1887  — from  $3,873,000  to 
$6,950,000,  and  the  Clearing-house  transac- 
tions in  the  same  year  from  $251,963,441 
to  8353,895,458.  This,  with  other  figures 
which  might  be  given,  sustains  the  asser- 
tion that  while  real-estate  speculation  has 
decreased  in  the  current  year,  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  of  business.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  there  were 
built  4054  new  houses,  costing  $10,393,207; 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 
5889,  costing  $12,839,868.  An  important 
feature  of  the  business  of  Kansas  City  is 
in  the  investment  and  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, which  are  many,  and  aggregate  a 
capital  of  $7,773,000.  Loans  are  made  on 
farms  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  and  also  for  city  improvements. 

Details  of  business  might  be  multiplied, 
but  enough  have  been  given  to  illustrate 


the  material  prosperity  of  the  city.  I 
might  add  a  note  of  the  enterprise  which 
last  year  paved  (mainly  with  cedar  blocks 
on  concrete)  thirteen  miles  of  the  city; 
the  very  handsome  churches  in  pi*ocess  of 
erection,  and  one  or  two  (of  the  many)  al- 
ready built,  admirable  in  plan  and  appear- 
ance; the  really  magnificent  building  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — a  palace,  in  fact;  and 
other  handsome,  costly  structures  on  ev- 
ery hand.  There  are  thirty-five  miles  of 
cable  road.  I  am  not  sure  but  th^se  cable 
roads  are  the  most  interesting — certainly 
the  most  exciting — feature  of  the  city  to  a 
stranger.  They  climb  such  steeps,  they 
plunge  down  such  grades,  they  penetrate 
and  whiz  through  such  crowded,  lively 
thoroughfares,  their  trains  go  so  rapidly, 
that  the  rider  is  in  a  perpetual  exhilara- 
tion. I  know  no  other  locomotion  more 
exciting  and  agreeable.  Life  seems  a  sort 
of  holiday  when  one  whizzes  through  the 
crowded  city,  up  and  down  and  around 
amid  the  tall  buildings,  and  then  launch- 
es off  in  any  direction  into  the  suburbs, 
which  are  alive  with  new  buildings.  In- 
dependence Avenue  is  shown  as  one  of 
the  finest  avenues,  and  very  handsome  it 
and  that  part  of  the  town  are,  but  I  fancied 
I  could  detect  a  movement  of  fashion  and 
preference  to  the  hills  southward. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  material  expan- 
sion one  has  learned  to  expect  fine  houses, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  fi.nd  three  very 
good  book-stores  (as  I  remember,  St.  Louis 
has  not  one  so  good),  and  a  very  good 
start  for  a  public  library,  consisting  of 
about  16,000  well-arranged  and  classified 
books.  Members  pay  $2  a  year,  and  the 
library  receives  only  about  $2500  a  year 
from  the  city.  The  citizens  could  make 
no  better-paying  investment  than  to  raise 
this  library  to  the  first  rank.  There  is 
also  the  beginning  of  an  art  school  in 
some  pretty  rooms,  furnished  with  casts 
and  autotypes,  where  pupils  practice  draw- 
ing under  direction  of  local  artists.  There 
are  two  social  clubs — the  University,  which 
occupies  pleasant  apartments,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Club,  which  has  just  erect- 
ed a  handsome  club-house.  In  these  re- 
spects, and  in  a  hundred  refinements  of 
living,  the  town,  which  has  so  largely 
drawn  its  young,  enterprising  population 
from  the  extreme  East,  has  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  frontier  place;  it  is  the 
push,  the  public  spirit,  the  mixture  of 
fashion  and  slouching  negligence  in  street 
attire,  the  mingling  of  Eastern  smartness 
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with  border  emancipation  in  manner,  and 
the  general  restlessness  of  movement,  that 
proclaim  the  newness.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  the  incessant  stir,  and  especially  the 
clatter,  whir,  and  rapidity  of  the  cable 
cars,  must  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  population.  The  ap- 
pearance is  certainly  that  of  an  entire  pop- 
ulation incessantly  in  motion. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  public  spirit.  Be- 
sides the  Board  of  Trade  there  is  a  Mer- 
chants'iind  Manufacturers'  Bureau, which 
works  vigorously  to  bring  to  the  city  and 
establish  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises.  The  same  spirit  is  shown  in 
the  public  schools.  The  expenditures  in 
1887  were,  for  school  purposes,  $226,923; 
for  interest  on  bonds,  $18,408 ;  for  grounds 
and  buildings,  $110,087;  in  all,  $355,418. 
The  total  of  children  of  school  age  was, 
white,  31,667;  colored,  4204.  Of  these  in 
attendance  at  school  were,  white,  12,933 ; 
colored,  1975.  There  were  25  school- 
houses  and  212  teachers.  The  schools 
which  I  saw — one  large  grammar-school, 
a  colored  school,  and  the  High-School  of 
over  600  i)upils — were  good  all  through, 
full  of  intelligent  emulation,  the  teachers 
alert  and  well  equipped,  and  the  attention 
to  literature,  to  the  science  of  government, 
to  what,  in  short,  goes  to  make  iutelligent 
citizens,  highly  commendable.  I  find  the 
annual  reports,  under  Professor  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  most  interesting  reading. 
Topics  are  taken  up  and  investigations 
made  of  great  public  interest.  These 
topics  relate  to  the  even  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  young  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  effort  merely  to  stuff 
them  with  information.  There  is  a  most 
intelligent  attempt  to  remedy  defective 
eyesight.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  school 
children  have  some  anomal^^  of  refraction 
or  accommodation  which  should  be  I'ecog- 
nized  and  connected  early;  girls  have  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  anomalies  than  bo\'s. 
Irish,  Swedish,  and  German  children  liave 
the  highest  percentage  of  affections  of  the 
eyes;  English,  French,  Scotch,  and  Amer- 
icans the  lowest.  Scientific  observations 
of  the  eyes  are  made  in  the  Kansas  City 
schools,  with  a  view  to  remedy  defects. 
Another  curious  topic  is  the  investigation 
of  the  Contents  of  Children's  Minds — that 
is,  what  very  small  children  know  about 
common  things.  Professor  Stanley  Hall 
published  recently  the  result  of  examina- 
tions made  of  very  little  folks  in  Boston 
schools.   Professor  Greenwood  made  simi- 


lar investigations  among  the  lowest  grade 
of  pupils  in  the  Kansas  City  schools,  and 
a  table  of  comparisons  is  printed.  The 
per  cent,  of  children  ignorant  of  common 
things  is  astonishingly  less  in  Kansas  City 
schools  than  in  the  Boston;  even  the  col- 
ored children  of  the  Western  city  made  a 
much  better  showing.  Another  subject 
of  investigation  is  the  alleged  physical 
deterioration  in  this  country.  Examina- 
tions were  made  of  hundi'cds  of  school 
children  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen, 
and  comparisons  taken  with  the  tables  in 
MulhalTs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  Lon- 
don, 1884.  It  turns  out  that  the  Kansas 
City  children  are  taller,  taking  sex  into 
account,  than  the  average  English  child 
at  the  age  of  either  ten  or  fifteen,  weigh 
a  fraction  less  at  tqn,  but  upward  of  four 
pounds  more  at  fifteen,  Avhilathe  average 
Belgian  boy  and  girl  compare  favorably 
with  American  children  two  years  young- 
er. The  tabulated  statistics  show  two 
facts,  that  the  average  Kansas  City  child 
stands  fully  as  tall  as  the  tallest,  and  that 
in  weight  he  tips  the  beam  against  an 
older  child  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. With  this  showing,  we  trust  that 
our  American  experiment  will  be  permit- 
ted to  go  on. 

In  reaching  the  necessary  limit  of  a 
paper  too  short  for  its  subject,  I  can  only 
express  m3^  admiration  of  the  indomitable 
energy  and  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the 
West  which  Kansas  City  represents,  and 
congratulate  it  upon  so  many  indications 
of  attention  to  the  liigher  civilization, 
without  which  its  material  prosperity  will 
be  wonderful  but  not  attractive. 

Note. — In  the  number  for  July  I  quoted  the  re- 
marks of  several  commercial  travellers,  coiitrasling 
their  ability  to  sell  goods,  mainly  luxuries,  in  Illi- 
Tiois  and"  Iowa,  attributing  the  falling  off  of  their 
trade  in  the  latter  State  to  restrictive  legislation. 
In  regard  to  the  general  effect  upon  prosperity  of 
proliibitoi'y  legislation,  1  had  pci'sonally  no  opinion 
to  express,  and  certainly  should  not  attempt  to  form 
one  without  observation.  As  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, there  is  no  question  that  they  sliould  be  held 
to  their  charter  rights  and  responsibilities;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  niucli  of  the 
agitation  and'attempted  legislation  against  them  is 
against  the  l)est  development  of  the  State,  and  in- 
spired by  a  notion  of  wliat  will  be  popular  with  the 
masses.  As  to  the  Iowa  farmers,  their  prosperity, 
their  surplus  for  luxuries  and  for  advanced  educa- 
tion, I  have  received  several  letters  from  intelligent 
correspondents  in  the  State,  denying,  and  by  statis- 
tics disproving,  the  inferences  of  the  commercial 
travellers.  I  am  more  than  glad  to  acknowledge 
them,  because  it  ought  to  be  true  that  if  less  money 
is  spent  for  li(pior,  there  should  l)e  more  for  general 
puri)oses  of  civilization  and  comfort. 


OLD  Mrs.  Preston  had  not  been 
able  to  endure  tlie  hotel  at 
Salerno.  She  had  therefore  taken, 
for  two  months,  this  house  on  the 
shore. 

"  I  might  as  well  be  here  as  anywhere, 
saddled  as  I  am  with  the  Abercrombies, " 
she  remarked  to  her  cousin,  Isabella  Hol- 
land. "  Arthur  may  really  do  something- : 
I  have  hopes  of  Arthur.  But  as  to  Rose, 
Hildegarde,  and  Dorothea,  I  shall  plainly 
have  to  drag  them  about  with  me,  and 
drag  them  about  with  me,  year  after  year, 
in  the  hope  that  the  constant  seeing  of  so 
many  straight  statues,  to  say  nothing  of 
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pictures,  may  at  last  teach  them  to  have 
spines.  Here  they  are  now:  did  you  ever 
see  such  shoulders,  or  rather  such  a  lack 
of  them  ?  Hildegarde,  child,  come  here  a 
moment,"  she  added,  as  the  three  girls 
drew  near.  "  I  have  an  idea.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  liold  your  shoulders  up 
a  little  ?  Try  it  now;  put  them  up  high, 
as  though  you  were  shrugging  them  ;  and 
expand  your  chest  too ;  you  mustn't  cramp 
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that.  There  1 — that  is  what  I  mean  ;  don't 
you  think,  my  dear,  that  you  could  keep 
yourself  so  ?" 

Hildegarde,  with  her  shoulders  elevated 
and  her  long  chin  run  out,  began  to  blush 
painfully,  until  her  milk-white  face  was 
dyed  I'ed.  "  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  keep 
myself  so  long^  aunt,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Never  mind  ;  let  them  down,  then  :  it's 
of  no  use,"  commented  Mrs.  Preston,  de- 
spairingly. "Go  and  dance  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  the  upper  hall,  all  of  you. 
And  dance  as  hard  as  you  can." 

The  three  girls,  moving  lifelessly,  went 
down  the  echoing  vaulted  corridor.  They 
were  sisters,  the  eldest  not  quite  sixteen, 
all  three  having  the  same  lank  figures 
with  sloping  shoulders  and  long  thin 
.throats,  and  the  same  curiously,  white, 
milk-white  skin.  Orphans,  they  had  been 
sent  with  their  brother  Arthur  to  their 
aunt,  Mi*s.  Octavia  Preston,  five  years  be- 
fore, having  come  to  her  from  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  their  former  home. 

"  Those  girls  have  done  nothing  but  eat 
raw  meat,  take  sea  baths,  and  practise 
calisthenics  and  dancing  ever  since  I  first 
took  charge  of  them,"  Mrs.  Preston  w^as 
accustomed  to  remark  to  intimate  friends ; 
"yet  look  at  them  now!  Of  course  I 
could  not  send  them  to  school — they  would 
only  grow  lanker.  So  I  take  them  about 
with  me  patiently,  governess  and  all." 

But  Mrs.  Preston  was  not  very  patient. 

The  three  girls  having  disappeared,  Isa- 
bella thought  the  occasion  favorable  for 
a  few  words  upon  another  subject.  "Do 
you  like  to  have  Paulie  riding  so  often 
with  Mr.  Ash,  Cousin  Octavia  ?  I  can't 
help  being  distressed  about  it." 

"Don't  be  Mistering  John  Ash,  I  beg; 
no  one  in  the  world  but  you,  Isabella, 
would  dream  of  doing  it — a  great  swoop- 
ing creature  like  that — the  horseman  in 
'  Heliodorus.'" 

"You  mean  Raphael's  fresco?  Oh, 
Cousin  Octavia,  how  can  you  think  so? 
Raphael — such  a  religious  painter,  and 
John  Ash,  who  looks  so  dissipated !" 

"Did  I  say  he  didn't  look  dissipated? 
I  said  he  could  ride.  John  Ash  is  one  of 
the  most  dissipated-looking  youths  I  have 
ever  met,"  pursued  Mrs.  Preston,  comfort- 
ably.    "The  clever  sort,  not  the  brutal." 

"And  you  don't  mind  Paulie's  being 
with  him  ?" 

"Pauline  Euphemia  Graham  has  been 
married,  Pauline  Euphemia  Graham  is  a 


widow;  it  ill  becomes  those  who  have 
not  had  a  tithe  of  her  experience  (though 
they  may  be  much  older)  to  set  themselves 
up  as  judges  of  her  conduct." 

Mrs.  Preston  had  a  deep  rich  voice,  and 
slow  enunciation  ;  her  simj^lest  sentences, 
therefore,  often  took  on  the  tone  of  decla- 
mation, and  when  she  held  forth  at  any 
length,  it  was  like  a  Gregorian  chant. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  judge,  I'm  sure," 
said  Isabella ;  "I  only  meant  that  it  would 
be  such  a  pity — such  a  bad  match  for  dear 
Paulie  in  case  she  should  be  thinkine:  of 
marrying  again.  Even  if  one  were  sure 
of  John  Ash— and  certainly  the  reverse  is 
the  case — look  at  his  mother  I  I  am  in- 
terested, naturally,  as  Paulie  is  my  first 
cousin,  you  know." 

' '  Do  you  mean  that  your  first  cousin's 
becoming  Mrs.  John  Ash  mio;;ht  endanger 
3^our  own  matrimonial  prospects  ?" 

"Oh  dear  no,"  said  poor  little  Isabella, 
shrinking  back  to  her  embroidery.  She 
was  fifty,  small,  plain,  extremely  good. 
In  her  heart  she  wished  that  people  would 
take  the  tone  that  Isabella  had  "never 
cared  to  marry.  ^' 

"Here  is  Pauline  now,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Preston,  as  a  figure  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  hall. 

Isabella  was  afraid  to  add,  "  And  going 
out  to  ride  again!"  But  it  was  evident 
that  Mrs.  Graham  intended  to  ride:  she 
wore  her  habit. 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  too,"  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Preston,  pausing  in  the  doorway 
with  her  skirt  uplifted.  Her  graceful  fig- 
ure in  the  closely  fitting  habit  was  a  j^lea- 
sant  sight  to  see. 

"  Thanks,  my  dear;  I  should  enjoy  go- 
ing very  much  if  I  were  a  little  more 
slender." 

"You  are  magnificent  as  you  are,"  re- 
sponded Pauline,  admiringly. 

And  in  truth  the  old  lady  was  very 
handsome,  with  her  thick  silver  hair,  fine 
eyes  with  heavy  black  eyebrows,  and 
well-cut  aquiline  profile.  Her  straight 
back,  noble  shoulders,  and  beautiful 
hands  took  from  her  massive  form  the 
idea  of  un  wield iness. 

"Isabella — you  who  are  always  posing 
for  enthusiasm — when  will  you  learn  to 
say  anything  so  genuine- as  that?"  chant- 
ed Cousin  Octavia's  deep  voice.  "I  men- 
tion it  merely  on  your  account,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  styles  conversational.  Here  is  Isa- 
bella, who  thinks  John  Ash  so  dissipated, 
Pauline;  she  fears  that  it  may  injure  the 
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family  connection  if  you  marry  liim.  I 
have  told  her  that  no  one  here  was  think- 
ing" of  marrying-  or  of  giving  in  mar- 
riage; if  she  has  such  ideas,  she  must 
have  brought  them  with  her  from  Flor- 
ence. There  are  a  great  many  old  maids 
in  Florence." 

"I  can  only  answer  for  myself:  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  thinking  of  marriage,"  said 
Pauline,  laughing,  as  she  went  down  the 
stairs. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Octavia,  you  have  set 
Paulie  against  me !"  exclaimed  Isabella,  in 
distress. 

"Don'tbean  idiot;  Pauline  isn't  against 
anyone:  she  doesn't  care  enough  about 
it.  She  is  a  good  deal  for  herself,  I  ac- 
knowledge; hut  she's  not  against  any 
one.  Pauline  bears  no  malice;  she  is  de- 
lightfully uncertain ;  she  hasn't  a  theory 
in  the  world  to  live  up  to;  in  addition,  to 
have  her  in  the  house  is  like  going  to  the 
play  all  the  time — slie  is  such  a  stupen- 
dous liar!" 

Isabella,  who  was  punching  round 
holes  in  a  linen  band  with  an  implement 
of  ivory,  stopped  x)unching.  "I  am  sure 
poor  Paulie — " 

"Am  I  to  sit  through  a  defence  of 
Pauline  Eupliemia  Graham,  born  Pres- 
ton, at  your  hands,  Isabella?  Pray  spare 
me  that.  I  am  much  more  Pauline's 
friend  than  you  ever  can  be.  Did  I  say 
that  she  lied  ?  Nature  has  given  her  a 
face  that  speaks  one  language  and  a  mind 
that  speaks  another;  she,  of  course,  fol- 
lows the  language  of  her  mind  ;  but  others 
follow  that  of  her  face,  and  this  makes  the 
play.    Eh !— what  noise  is  that  ?" 

"We  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visit. 
Aunt  Octavia,"  called  a  boyish  voice;  its 
owner  was  evidently  mounting  the  stairs 
three  at  a  time:  now  he  was  in  the  room. 
"They're  all  down  at  the  door — Freeman- 
tie  and  Gates  and  Beckett.  And  what  do 
you  think— we've  got  Griff  I" 

"Griff  himself?"  said  Aunt  Octavia, 
benevolently,  as  the  lad,  with  a  very  pret- 
ty gallantry,  bent  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"Yes,  Griff  himself;  you  may  be  sure 
we're  drawing  like  mad.  Griff  has  come 
down  from  Paris  for  only  three  weeks, 
and  he  says  he  will  go  with  us  to  Pa3S- 
tum,  and  all  about  here — to  Amalfi,  Ra- 
vello,  and  everywhere.  But  of  course 
Psestum's  the  stunner." 

"Yes,  of  course  Paistum's  the  stun- 
ner," repeated  Aunt  Octavia,  as  if  trying 
it  in  Shakespearian  tones. 


"I  say,  may  they  come  up  ?"  Arthur 
w^ent  on. 

They  came  up — three  boys  of  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  and  Griffith  Carew,  who 
was  ten  years  older.  These  three  youths, 
with  Arthur  Abercrombie,  were  studying 
architecture  at  the  Beaux- Arts,  Paris; 
this  spring  they  had  given  to  a  tour  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making"  archi- 
tectural drawings.  Griffith  Carew  was 
also  an  architect,  but  a  full-fledged  one. 
His  indomitable  perseverance  and  pains- 
taking accuracy  caused  all  the  younger 
men  to  respect  him ;  the  American  stu- 
dents went  further;  they  were  sure  that 
Griff  had  only  to  "let  himself  go,"  and 
the  United  States  would  bloom  from  end 
to  end  with  City  Halls  of  beauty  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  mean  time  Griff,  while 
waiting  for  the  City  Halls  perhaps,  was 
so  kind-hearted  and  jovial  and  unselfish 
that  they  all  adored  him  for  that  too. 
It  was  a  master-treat,  therefore,  to  Arthur 
and  his  companions,  to  have  their  para- 
gon to  themselves  for  a  while  on  this 
temple-haunted  shore. 

Griff  sat  down  placidly,  and  began  to 
talk  to  Aunt  Octavia.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  his  figure  heavy  and  strong;  he 
had  a  dark  complexion  and  thick  features, 
lighted  by  pleasant  brown  eyes,  and  white 
teeth  that  gleamed  when  he  smiled. 

Aunt  Octavia  was  gracious  to  Griff: 
she  had  always  distinguished  him  from 
"  Artluir's  horde."  This  was  not  in  the 
least  because  the  horde  considered  him 
the  architect  of  the  future.  Aunt  Octa- 
via did  not  care  much  about  the  future; 
her  tests  were  those  of  the  past.  She  had 
known  Griff's  mother,  and  the  persons 
whose  mothers  Aunt  Octavia  had  known 
— ah,  that  was  a  certificate! 

II. 

In  the  mean  while  Pauline  Graham  had 
left  Salerno  behind  her,  and  was  flying 
over  the  plain  with  John  Ash. 

Pauline  all  her  life  had  had  a  passion 
for  riding  at  breakneck  speed ;  one  of  the 
explanations  of  her  fancy  for  Ash  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  having  the  same  passion 
himself,  he  enabled  her  to  gratify  her 
own.  Whenever  she  had  felt  in  the  mood 
during  the  past  five  weeks  there  had  al- 
ways been  a  horse  and  a  mounted  escort 
at  her  door.  Upon  this  occasion,  after 
what  they  called  an  inspiring  ride  (to 
any  one  else  a  series  of  mad  gallops),  they 
had  dismounted  at  a  farm-house,  and 
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leaving  their  horses,  had  strolled  down 
to  the  shore.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  toward 
the  last  of  Marcli ;  the  sea,  of  the  soft 
misty  blue  of  the  southern  Mediterranean, 
stretched  out  before  them  without  a  sail ; 
at  their  feet  the  same  clear  water  laved 
the  shore  in  long  smooth  wavelets,  hard- 
ly a  foot  high,  whose  gentle  roll  upon 
the  sands  had  an  indescribably  caressing 
sound.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  It 
is  a  lonely  coast.  Pauline  stood,  gazing 
absently  over  the  blue. 

"Sit  down  for  a  moment,"  suggested 
Ash. 

"Not  now." 

"Not  now  ?  "When  do  you  expect  to 
be  here  again  ?" 

She  came  back  to  the  present,  laugh- 
ins:.  True;  but  I  did  not  mean  that;  I 
meant  that  you  were  not  the  ideal  com- 
panion for  sea-side  musing;  you  never 
meditate.  I  venture  to  say  you  have  nev- 
er quoted  poetry  in  your  life." 

"No;  I  live  my  poetry,"  John  Ash  re- 
sponded. 

"But  for  a  ride  you  are  x^erfect;  for  a 
rush  over  the  plain,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  I  have  never  had  any  one  ap- 
proaching you.  You  are  a  cavalier  of  the 
gods." 

"  Have  you  had  many  ?" 

"  Cavaliers  ?— plenty.  Of  the  gods  ? — 
no." 

"Plenty I  I  reckon  you  have,"  said 
Ash,  half  to  himself. 

"Would  you  wish  me  to  have  had 
few  ?  You  must  remember  that  I  have 
been  in  many  countries  and  have  seen 
many  peoples.  I  shouldn't  have  appreci- 
ated you  otherwise ;  I  should  have  thought 
you  dangerous — horrible  I  There  is  Isa- 
bella, who  has  not  been  in  many  coun- 
tries; Isabella  is  sure  that  you  are  'so 
dissipated.' " 

"Dissipated I — mild  term  I" 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  it  ?" 

"Freely." 

Pauline  looked  about  for  a  rock  of  the 
right  height,  and  finding  one,  seated  her- 
self, and  began  to  draw  off  her  gloves. 
"Some  time — in  some  other  existence — 
will  you  come  and  tell  me  how  it  has 
paid  you,  })lease  ?  You  are  so  preternat- 
urally  intelligent,  and  you  have  such  a 
will  of  your  own,  that  you  cannot  have 
fallen  into  it  from  stupidity,  as  so  many 
do."  Her  gloves  oli",  she  began  to  tight- 
en the  braids  of  her  hair,  loosened  by  the 
gallop. 


"It  pays  as  it  goes;  it  makes  one  for- 
get for  a  moment  the  hideous  tiresome- 
ness of  existence.  But  you  put  your  ques- 
tion off  to  some  other  life;  you  have  no 
intention,  then,  of  redeeming  me  in  this  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  succeed.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  no  influence — " 

"You  know  I  am  your  slave,"  said 
Ash;  his  voice  suddenly  deepened, 

"And  how  much  of  a  slave  shall  you  be 
to  the  next  pretty  peasant  girl  you  meet?" 
Mrs.  Graham  demanded,  turning  toward 
him,  both  hands  still  occupied  with  her 
hair. 

"I  doii  t  deny  that.  But  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject." 

"In  one  way  I  know  it  has  not,"  she 
answered,  after  she  had  fastened  the  last 
braid  in  its  place  with  a  long  gold  pin. 

"How  right  I  w^as  to  like  you!  You 
understand  of  yourself  the  thing  that  so 
few  women  can  ever  be  brought  to  com- 
prehend. Well,  if  you  acknowledge  that 
it  makes  no  difference — I  mean  about  the 
])easant  girls — we're  just  where  we  were: 
I  am  your  slave,  yet  you  have  no  desire 
to  reclaim  me.  I  believe  you  like  me  bet- 
ter as  I  am,"  he  added,  abruptly. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  impertinent?"  demanded  Pauline, 
with  her  lovely  smile,  that  always  contra- 
dicted in  its  sweetness  any  apparent  re- 
buke expressed  by  her  words.  "Do  I 
know  what  you  are  in  reality,  or  care  to 
know?  I  know  what  you  seem,  and 
what  you  seem  is  admirable,  perfect,  for 
these  rides  of  ours,  the  most  enchanting 
rides  I  have  ever  had." 

"And  the  rides  are  to  be  the  end  of 
it?  You  w^ouldn't  care  for  me  else- 
where ?" 

"Ah!"  said  Pauline,  rising  and  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves,  "you  wouldn't  care 
for  me.  In  Paris  I  am  altogether  anoth- 
er person;  I  am  not  at  all  as  you  see  me 
here.  In  Paris  you  would  call  me  a  doll. 
Come,  don't  dissect  the  happy  present; 
enjoy  it  as  I  do.  'He  only  is  rich  who 
owns  the  da}^'  and  we  own  this — for  our 
ride. 

"  '  I  hoar  the  hoofs  upon  the  liill ; 
I  hear  ihein  fainter,  fainter  still,' " 

she  sang  in  her  clear  voice.  "The  idea 
of  that  old  Virginia  song  coming  to  me 
here!" 

"This  talk  about  reclaiming  and  re- 
forming is  all  bosh,"  remarked  Ash,  lean- 
ing back  against  a  high  fragment  of  rock, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.     "I  am 
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wliat  I  am  because  I  choose  to  be,  tliat's 
all.  Tlie  usual  successes  of  American  life, 
what  are  tbey?  I  no  longer  care  a  rap 
about  them,  because  I've  had  them,  or  at 
least  have  seen  them  Avitbin  my  reach. 
I  came  up  from  notbing;  I  got  an  educa- 
tion— no  matter  now  bow  I  got  it;  I 
studied  law.  In  ten  years  I  bad  won 
such  a  position  in  my  x^i'ofession  (my 
branch  of  it — I  was  never  an  office  law- 
yer) that  everything  lay  open  before  me. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Not  only  was  tliis  general- 
ly prophesied,  but  I  knew  it  myself.  But 
by  that  time  I  had  found  out  the  unut- 
terable stupidity  of  people  and  their  pur- 
suits; I  couldn't  help  despising  them. 
I  had  made  enough  to  make  my  mother 
comfortable,  and  there  came  over  me  a 
horror  of  a  plodding  life.  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  What  is  the  use  of  it  V  Of  pleasure 
there  was  no  question.  But  I  could  go 
back  to  that  plodding  life  to-morrow  if  I 
chose.  Don't  vou  believe  it,  Pauline 
"Yes." 

"Yet  you  don't  say — try?" 

"Try,  by  all  means." 

"  At  a  safe  distance  from  you  I" 

"Yes,  at  a  safe  distance  from  me," 
Pauline  answered.  "  I  should  do  3'ou  no 
good;  I  am  not  enough  in  earnest.  I  am 
never  in  earnest  long  about  anything.  I 
am  changeable  too — you  have  no  idea 
how  changeable.  There  has  been  no  op- 
portunity to  show  you." 

"Is  that  a  threat?  You  know  tbat  I 
am  deeply  in  love  Avith  you."  He  did 
not  move  as  he  said  this,  but  his  eyes 
were  fixed  passionately  upon  her  face. 

"I  neither  know  it  nor  believe  it;  it  is 
with  you  simply  as  it  is  with  me — there  is 
no  one  else  here."  She  stood  there  watch- 
ing the  wavelets  break  at  her  feet.  No- 
tbing  in  her  countenance  corresponded  in 
the  least  with  tbe  description  she  had  just 
given  of  herself. 

"How  you  say  that!  Wbat  am  I  to 
think  of  you  ?  You  have  a  face  to  wor- 
ship: does  it  lie?"  said  Ash. 

"Oh,  my  face  I"  She  turned,  and  be- 
gan to  cross  the  field  toward  the  farm. 

"It  shouldn't  have  tbat  expression, 
then,"  be  said,  joining  her,  and  walking 
by  her  side.  "I  don't  believe  you  know 
what  it  ]s  yourself,  Pauline— that  expres- 
sion. It  seems  to  say  as  you  talk,  com- 
ing straight  from  those  divine  lips,  those 
sweet  eyes:  'I  could  love  you.  Be  good 
and  I  will.'   Wh}^,  you  have  almost  made 


me  determine  to  be  'good'  again,  almost 
made  me  begin  to  dream  of  going  back  to 
that  plodding  life  tbat  I  loathe.  And  you 
don't  know  what  I  am.*' 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  answer;  she  did 
not  look  up,  though  she  knew  that  his 
head  was  bent  beseechingly  toward  her. 

John  Ash  was  obliged  to  bend ;  he  was 
very  tall.  His  figure  was  I'ather  thin,  and 
he  had  a  slouching  gait;  his  broad  shoul- 
ders and  well-knit  muscles  showed  that 
he  had  plenty  of  force,  and  his  slouching 
step  seemed  to  come  from  laziness,  as 
though  he  found  it  too  much  trouble  to 
plant  his  feet  firmly,  to  carry  his  long 
length  erect.  He  was  holding  his  bat  in 
bis  band,  and  tbe  liglit  from  the  sea  show- 
ed his  face  clearly,  its  good  points  and  its 
bad.  His  head  was  well  shaped,  covered 
with  thick  brown  hair,  closely  cut;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  shortness,  many  silver 
threads  could  be  seen  on  the  brown — a 
premature  silver,  as  he  was  not  yet  thirty- 
five.  His  face  was  beardless,  thin,  with  a 
bold,  eagle-like  outline,  and  strong,  warm 
blue  eyes,  the  blue  eyes  that  go  with  a 
great  deal  of  color.  Ordinarily,  Ash  had 
now  but  little  color;  tbat  is,  there  was 
but  little  red;  his  complexion  had  a  dark 
brown  hue;  there  were  many  deep  lines. 
Tbe  mouth,  the  worst  feature,  had  a  cyni- 
cal droop;  the  jaw  conveyed  suggestions 
tbat  were  not  agreeable.  The  expression 
of  the  whole  countenance  was  that  of 
recklessness  and  cleverness,  both  of  no 
common  order.  Of  late  the  recklessness 
had  often  changed  into  a  mere  happy  mer- 
riment when  he  was  with  Pauline,  tbe 
careless  merriment  of  a  boy;  one  could 
see  tben  plainly  how  handsome  he  must 
have  been  before  the  lines,  and  the  heavi- 
ness, and  alas  I  the  evil,  had  come  to  dark- 
en his  youth,  and  to  sadden  (for  so  it  must 
have  been)  his  silent,  frightened-looking 
mother. 

They  reached  the  farm ;  he  led  out  the 
horses  and  mounted  her.  She  gathered 
up  the  reins;  but  he  still  held  the  bridle. 
"  How  tired  you  look  I"  he  said. 

Her  face  was  flushed  slightl}^  high  on 
the  cheeks  close  under  the  eyes;  between 
tbe  fair  eyebrows  a  perpendicular  line  was 
visible ;  for  the  moment,  she  showed  to  tbe 
full  her  thirty  years. 

"Yes,  I  am  tired;  and  it's  dangerous 
to  tire  me,"  she  answered,  smiling.  She 
had  recovered  her  light-hearted  careless- 
ness. 

Ash  still  looked  at  her.    A  sudden  con- 
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viction  seemed  to  seize  him.  "Don't 
throw  me  over,  Pauline,"  he  pleaded. 
And  as  he  spoke,  on  his  brown,  deeply 
lined  face  there  was  an  expression  which 
was  boyishly  young-  and  trusting. 

"As  I  told  you,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
one  else,"  Pauline  answered. 

The  next  moment  they  were  flying  over 
the  plain. 

III. 

The  table  dliote  of  the  Star  of  Italy, 
the  Salerno  inn  from  whose  mysteries  (of 
eels  and  chestnuts)  Mrs.  Preston  had  fled 
— this  unctuous  table  dliote  had  been  un- 
usually brilliant  during  this  month  of 
March;  upon  several  occasions  there  had 
been  no  less  than  fifteen  travellers  present, 
and  the  operatic  young  landlord  himself, 
with  his  affectionate  smile,  had  come  in 
to  hand  the  peas. 

The  most  unnoticed  person  was  always 
a  tall  woman  of  fifty-five,  who,  entering 
with  noiseless  step,  slipped  into  her  chair 
so  quickly  and  furtively  that  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  afraid  of  being  seen  standing 
upon  her  feet.  Once  in  her  place,  she  ate 
sparingly,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  holding  her  knife  and  fork 
with  care,  and  laying  them  down  cau- 
tiously, as  though  she  were  trying  not  to 
waken  some  one  who  was  asleep.  But 
the  table  dliote  of  the  Star  of  Italy  was 
never  asleep;  the  travellers,  English  and 
American,  could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
were  far  from  home  on  this  shore  where 
so  recently  brigands  had  prowled.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  feeling  promotes 
conversation. 

One  evening  a  pink-cheeked  woman, 
who  wore  a  little  round  lace  cap  perched 
on  the  top  of  her  smooth  gray  hair,  ad- 
dressed the  silent  stranger  at  her  left  hand. 
"  You  have  been  to  Psestum,  I  dare  say  ?" 
she  said,  in  her  pleasant  English  voice. 

"No." 

"But  you  are  going,  probably?  Di- 
rectly we  came,  yesterday  morning,  we 
engaged  horses  and  started  at  once." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  care  about  going." 

"Not  to  see  the  temples?" 

"I  didn't  know  as  there  were  temples," 
murmured  the  other,  shyly. 

"  Fancy!  But  you  really  ought  to  go, 
you  know,"  the  pleasant  voice  resumed, 
doing  a  little  missionary-work  (which  can 
never  come  amiss).  "Tlie  temples  are 
well  worth  seeing;  they  are  Greek.'" 

"I've  been  ter  see  a  good  many  build- 
ings already:  in  Paris  there  were  a  good 
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many;  my  son  took  me,"  the  tall  woman 
answered,  her  tone  becoming  more  assured 
as  she  mentioned  "  my  son." 

"But  these  temples  are — are  rather  dif 
ferent.  I  was  saying  to  our  neighbor 
here  that  slie  really  ought  on  no  account 
to  miss  going  down  to  Psestum,"  the 
fresh-faced  English  woman  continued,  ad- 
dressing her  husband,  who  sat  next  to  her 
on  the  right,  for  the  moment  very  busy 
with  his  peas  (which  wei'e  good,  but  a  lit- 
tle oily).  "The  drive  is  not  difficult. 
And  Ave  found  it  most  interesting." 

"  Interesting  ?  It  may  w^ll  be  interest- 
ing; finest  Greek  remains  outside  of  Ath- 
ens," answered  the  husband,  a  portly  War- 
wickshire vicar.  He  bent  forward  a  little 
to  glance  past  his  wife  at  this  ignorer  of 
temples  at  her  other  hand.  "American," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  returned  to  his 
peas. 

The  friendly  vicaress  offered  a  few 
words  more  the  next  day.  Coming  in 
from  her  walk,  in  her  stout  shoes,  and 
broad  straw  hat  garnished  with  white 
muslin,  she  was  entering  the  inn  by  the 
back  door,  when  she  espied  her  neighbor 
of  the  dinner-table  sitting  near  by  on  a 
bench.  There  was  nothing  to  see  but  a 
paling  fence;  she  was  unoccupied,  unless 
a  basket  with  Souvenir  de  Lucerne  on  one 
side,  and  a  flat  bouquet  of  artificial  flow- 
ers on  the  other,  represented  occupation. 

"Do  you  prefer  this  to  the  garden  in 
front  ?"  the  Englishwoman  asked,  in  some 
surprise. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

"I  must  difi'er  from  you,  then,  because 
there  we  have  the  sea,  you  know;  'tis 
such  a  pretty  view." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  care  about  the  sea; 
it's  all -water — nothing  to  look  at." 

"  Ah !  I  dare  say  it  makes  you  ill.  We 
had  a  very  nasty  day  when  we  crossed 
from  Folkestone." 

"No;  it  ain't  that  exactly.  I  sit  here 
because  I  like  ter  see  the  things  grow," 
hazarded  the  American,  timidly,. as  if  she 
felt  that  some  explanation  was  expected. 

"The  things?" 
•  "Yes,  in  there."  (She  pointed  to  the 
paling  fence).  "There's  peas,  and  aspara- 
gus, and  beans,  and  some  sorts  I  don't 
know;  you  wouldn't  believe  how  they  do 
push  up,  day  after  day." 

"Ah,  indeed!  I  dare  say  they  do,''  the 
English  woman  answered,  a  little  bewil- 
dered, looking  at  the  lines  of  green  behind 
the  palings. 
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"Her  name  is  Asli,  Azubali   Ash —  "  I  dare  say  she  ?s  having  rather  a  hard 

fancy!"  she  said  to  lier  liusband,  later,  time  of  it,  slie  is  so  6ornee.    I  would  offer 

''I  saw  it  written  on  a  Swiss  basket  in  her  a  book,  but  I  don't  think  she  ever 

which  slie  keeps  her  crewel-work.    Siie  is  reads.    And  when  I  told  her  that  I  should 

extremely  odd.    She  has  no  maid,  yet  she  be  very  pleased  to  show  her  some  of  the 


AZUBAIl  ASH. 


wears  those  very  good  diamonds;  and  she 
always  appears  in  that  Paris  gown  of  rich 
black  silk — the  very  richest  quality,  I  as- 
sure you,  Augustus:  she  wears  it  and  the 
diamonds  at  breakfast.  She  has  spoken 
of  a  son,  but  apparently  he  never  turns 
up.  And  she  spends  all  her  time  on  a 
bench  behind  the  house  watching  the 
beans  grow." 

"I  should  think  she  would  bore  herself 
to  extinction,"  said  the  easy-going  vicar. 


pretty  walks  about  here,  she  said  that  she 
never  walked.  She  must  be  sadly  lonely, 
poor  thing !" 

But  Mrs.  Ash  was  not  lonely;  or,  if  she 
was,  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  her 
malady.  The  comings  and  goings  of  her 
son  were  without  doubt  very  uncertain ; 
but  the  mother  had  been  born  among 
people  who  believe  that  the  "men-folks" 
of  a  family  have  an  existence  apart  fi'om 
that  of  mothers  and  sisters,  and  that  it  is 
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right  that  they  should  have  it.  Her  son, 
^vho  never  went  himself  to  a  public  table, 
liad  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  motlier 
would  prefer  to  have  her  meals  served 
privately  in  one  of  the  four  large  rooms 
which  he  had  engaged  for  her  at  the 
inn. 

"  I  think  I  like  it  better  in  the  big  din- 
ing-room, John,"  Mrs.  Ash  had  replied. 
She  did  not  tell  him  that  she  found  it  less 
difficult  to  eat  her  dinner  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  waiter  was  distracted  by 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  wants  of 
ten  persons  than  when  his  gaze  was  con- 
centrated upon  her  solitary  knife  and  fork 
alone. 

John  Ash  was  fond  of  his  mother.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  this  nomad  life 
abroad  was  causing  her  any  suffering. 
Her  shyness,  her  dread  of  being  looked 
at,  her  dread  of  foreign  servants,  he  did 
not  fully  see,  because  when  he  was  present 
she  controlled  them ;  when  he  was  present, 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  they  disappeared. 
He  knew, that  she  would  not  have  had 
one  moment's  content  had  he  left  her  be- 
hind him,  even  if  he  had  left  her  in  the 
finest  house  his  money  could  purchase; 
so  he  took  her  with  him,  and  travelled 
slowly,  for  her  sake,  making  no  journeys 
that  she  could  not  make,  sending  forward 
to  engage  the  best  I'ooms  for  her  at  the 
inns  where  he  intended  to  stop. 

That  he  had  not  taken  her  to  Psestum 
was  not  an  evidence  of  neglect.  During 
the  first  months  of  their  wanderings  he 
had  been  at  pains  to  take  her  everywhere  he 
had  thought  that  she  would  enjoy  it.  But 
Mrs.  Ash  had  enjoyed  nothing — save  the 
going  about  on  her  son's  arm.  If  he  left 
lier  alone  amid  the  most  exquisite  scen- 
ery in  the  world,  she  did  not  even  see  the 
scenery;  she  thought  a  dusty  jaunt  in 
a  horse-car  "  very  pleasant"  if  John  was 
there.    So  at  last  John  gave  her  his  sim- 


ple presence  often,  but  troubled  her  with 
descriptions  and  excursions  no  more. 

Dumb,  shy,  hopelessly  out  of  her  ele- 
ment as  she  was,  this  mother  had,  on  the 
whole,  enjoyed  her  two  years  abroad. 
The  reason  Avas  found  in  ihe  fact  that 
she  could  say  to  herself,  or  rather  could 
hope  to  herself,  that  John  was  more 
"steady"  over  here. 

The  rustic  term  covered  much  —  the 
days  and  the  nights  when  John  had  not 
been  "steady." 

These  six  weeks  at  Salerno  particularly 
had  been  a  season  of  blessed  repose  to 
Azubah  Ash ;  the  days  had  gone  by  so 
peacefully  that  life  had  become  almost 
comfortable  to  her  again,  in  spite  of  the 
ordeal  of  dinner.  She  had  even  been  be- 
guiled into  thinking  a  little  of  the  future 
— of  the  farm  she  should  like  to  have 
some  day,  with  fruit  and  cream  and  vege- 
tables—  yes,  especially  vegetables;  and 
she  dreamed  of  an  old  pleasure  of  her 
youth,  that  of  hunting  for  little  round 
artichokes  in  the  cool  brown  earth.  John 
liad  been  contented  all  the  time,  and  his 
mood  had  been  very  tranquil.  His  mo- 
ther liked  this  much  better  than  high 
spirits.  There  was  an  element  sometimes 
in  John's  high  spirits  that  had  made  her 
tremble. 

But  on  the  day  succeeding  that  last 
ride  with  Mrs.  Graliam,  when  they  had 
dismounted  and  walked  down  to  the 
shore,  John  had  come  back  to"  the  inn 
with  a  darkened  face.  The  dark  mood 
had  lasted  nOw  for  ten  daj^s.  His  mother 
Ijegan  to  lead  her  old  sleepless,  restless 
life  again.  Her  awkward  crochet-needle 
had  sto])ped  of  itself:  she  went  no  more 
to  her  bench  beside  the  asparagus.  In- 
stead, she  remained  in  her  room — her  four 
rooms — every  now  and  then  peeping  anx- 
iously through  the  blinds.  Nothing  hap- 
pened— so  any  one  would  have  said;  the 
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sea  continued  blue  and  misty,  the  sky  blue 
and  clear;  every  one  came  and  went  as 
usual  in  the  divine  weather  of  the  Italian 
spring.  But  John  Ash's  mother  had,  to 
use  an  old  expression,  her  heart  in  her 
mouth  all  the  time. 

It  choked  her,  and  she  gave  up  going  to 
the  table  dlidte ;  she  let  her  son  suppose 
that  the  meal  was  served  in  her  sitting- 
room,  but  in  reality  she  took  no  dinner 
at  all.  When  he  came  in  she  was  always 
there,  always  carefully  dressed  in  the 
black  silk  whose  rich  texture  the  vicar's 
wife  had  noticed,  with  the  ''very  good" 
diamonds  fastening  her  collar,  and  on 
her  thin  hands.  She  made  a  constant 
effort  that  her  son  should  notice  no 
change  in  her. 

Azubah  Ash  had  a  gaunt  frame  with 
large  bones;  her  chest  was  hollow,  and 
she  stooped  a  little  as  she  walked.  Yet, 
looking  at  her,  one  felt  sure  that  she 
would  live  to  be  an  old  woman.  Her 
large  features  were  roughly  moulded,  her 
cheeks  thin;  her  thick  dusky  hair  was 
put  plainly  back  from  her  face,  and  ar- 
ranged with  a  high  comb  after  a  fashion 
of  her  youth.  Her  eyes,  large,  dark,  and 
appealing,  were  sunken;  they  were  beau- 
tiful eyes,  if  one  could  have  removed 
from  them  their  expression  of  apprehen- 
sion, but  that  seemed  now  to  have  grown 
a  part  of  them,  to  have  become  fixed  by 
time.  Observers  of  physiognomy  who 
met  Azubah  during  these  two  years  of 
her  sojourn  abroad  never  forgot  her — 
that  tall  gaunt  woman  with  the  awkward 
step  and  bearing,  with  the  rich  dress  and 
diamonds,  from  whose  timid  face  with  its 
rough  features  those  beautiful  eyes  look- 
ed appealingly  out. 

"Mother,  I  am  going  to  Pfestum  to- 
morrow," announced  Ash  on  that  elev- 
enth day.  "Perhaps  you  had  better  go 
with  me."  He  had  come  in  and  thrown 
himself  down  upon  the  sofa,  where  he  sat 
staring  at  the  wall. 

"Passtum — yes,  that's  where  that  Eng- 
lish lady  said  I'd  ougliter  go,"  answered 
Mrs.  Ash.  Then,  after  a  moment,  "She 
said  there  were  temples  there."  She  had 
her  hands  folded  tightly  as  she  looked  at 
her  son. 

"  They're  all  going — old  lady  Preston, 
with  her  ghosts  of  Abercrombies,  little 
Miss  Holland,  Mrs.  Graham,  and  all. 
Those  boys  are  sketching  down  there; 
they've  been  there  some  time." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  ter  go,  John,  if 
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you  are  going.  Would  you  like  ter  have 
me — ter  have  me  ride  horseback  ?" 

Ash,  coming  out  of  his  abstraction, 
broke  into  a  laugh.  "I  shall  take  you 
in  the  finest  landau  in  Salerno,  marmer," 
he  said,  coming  across  to  kiss  her;  "old 
lady  Preston  Avill  have  to  put  up  with 
the  second  best.  You  haven't  forgotten, 
then,  that  you  used  to  ride,  marmer,  have 
you  ?" 

The  mother's  eyes  had  filled  upon  hear- 
ing the  old  name,  the  "marmer"  of  the 
days  when  he  had  been  her  devoted,  con- 
stantly following,  tyrannical,  but  very 
loving  little  boy.  But  she  did  not  let  the 
tears  drop:  she  never  made  scenes  of  any 
kind  before  John.  ' '  Well,  you've  ben  rid- 
ing horseback  every  day  now  for  a  long 
while;  you  haven't  seemed  to  care  at  all 
for  carriages.  And  I  did  use  to  ride 
horseback  a  good  deal  when  I  was  a  girl ; 
I  used  to  ride  to  the  mill." 

"  I  know  you  did.  And  carry  the  grist 
to  be  ground."  He  kissed  her  again. 
"Don't  be  afraid  of  anything  or  any- 
body to-morrow,  marmer,  I  beg.  You're 
the  bravest  and  most  sensible  woman  I 
know,  and  I  Avant  you  to  look  what  you 
are." 

"Shall  I  wear  my  India  shawl,  then  ?" 

"Wear  the  best  you  have;  I  wish  it 
were  a  hundred  times  bester.  You  are 
handsomer  than  any  of  them  as  it  is." 

"  Oh  no,  John  ;  I  ain't  good-looking;  I 
never  was,"  said  his  mother,  blushing. 
She  put  her  hand  up  for  a  moment,  ner- 
vously, over  her  mouth — a  gesture  habit- 
ual with  her. 

"Yes,  you  are,  marmer.  Look  at  your 
eyes.  It's  only  that  you  have  got  into  a 
way  of  not  thinking  so.  But  I  think  so, 
and  others  shall."  He  went  back  to  the 
sofa,  and  sank  into  abstraction  again. 

At  length  his  mother  broke  the  silence, 
which  had  lasted  very  long.  "I  hope 
they  are  all  well  over  there  to-day?"  she 
asked,  hesitatingly.  "Over  there"  w^as 
her  name  for  the  house  on  the  shore,  the 
house  where  she  knew  her  son  had  for 
many  weeks  spent  all  his  time. 

"Well?  They're  extraordinarily  well," 
said  Ash.  He  got  up  and  walked  restless- 
ly about  the  room.  After  a  while  he 
Stopped,  and  now  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  mother's  presence,  for  his  eyes 
rested  upon  her  without  seeing  her, 
"One  of  them  is  a  little  too  well,"  he 
said,  menacingly;  "let  him  look  to  him- 
self— that's  all."    And  then  into  his  face. 
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bis  motlier,  watching  liim,  saw  coming 
slowly  something  she  knew.  Tlie  expres- 
sion changed  him  so  completely  tliat  the 
ladies  who  had  seen  so  mucli  of  him 
would  not  have  recognized  their  visitor. 
His  mother  recognized  him.  That  ex- 
pression on  her  son's  face  was  her  life's 
long  terror. 

He  left  tlie  room.  She  listened  as  long 
as  she  could  hear  his  steps;  tlien,  after 
sitting  for  some  time  with  her  head  upon 
her  arms  on  the  table  before  her,  she  rose, 
and  went  slowly  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  Coming  back,  still  slowly, 
she  paused,  and  for  five  minutes  stood 
there  motionless.  Then  her  hands  dropped 
despairingly  by  her  sides,  and  her  worn 
face  quivered.  "OGod,  O  our  Father,  I 
really  don't  know  what  ter  do!"  she  mur- 
mured, breaking  into  helpless  sobs,  the 
stifled,  difficult  sobs  of  a  i^erson  unac- 
customed to  self-expression,  even  the  self- 
expression  of  grief. 

She  did  not  go  out.  Instead  of  that, 
she  went  back  to  the  inner  room  and 
knelt  down. 

IV. 

The  next  morning  three  carriages  and 
two  persons  on  horseback  were  following 
the  long  road  that  stretches  southw^ard 
from  Salerno  to  Paestum. 

In  the  first  carriage  old  Mrs.  Preston 
sat  enthroned  amid  cushions  and  shawls; 
opposite  she  had  placed  her  nephew  Ar- 
thur, first  because  he  was  slim,  second  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  (Mrs.  Preston  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "Too  much  lady  talk 
dries  my  brain") ;  the  second  carriage 
held  Isabella  Holland  and  the  Abercrom- 
bie  girls;  in  the  third,  a  landau  drawn  by 
two  spirited  horses,  were  Mrs.  Ash  and 
her  son.  The  two  persons  on  horseback 
were  Pauline  Graham  and  Griffith  Ca- 
re w. 

In  the  soft  spring  air  the  mountains 
that  rise  all  the  way  on  the  left  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  road  had  in  per- 
fection the  vague,  dreamy  outlines  and 
violet  hues  that  form  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  Italian  landscape.  Up  in 
the  sky  their  peaks  shone  whitely,  pow- 
dered with  snow.  The  flat  plain  that 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  had  beauty  of  another  kind; 
often  a  fever-swept  marsh,  it  possessed  at 
this  season  all  a  marsh's  luxuriance  of 
waving  reeds  and  flowei'S  and  ta^selled 
jungles,  with  water  birds  rising  from  their 
feeding- places,  and   Hying  along,  low 


down,  with  a  slow  motion  of  their  broad 
wings,  their  feet  stretched  out  behind. 
Troops  of  buffalo  could  be  seen  here  and 
there.  At  rare  intervals  there  was  an 
oasis  of  cultivated  ground,  with  a  soli- 
tary farm-house.  On  the  right,  all  the 
way,  the  Mediterranean^  meeting  the  flat 
land  flatly,  stretched  forward  from  thence 
into  space,  going  on  bluely,  and  rising  a 
little  on  the  horizon  line,  as  though  it 
were  surmounting  a  low  hill. 

Occasionally  the  carriages  passed  a  lit- 
tle band  of  the  small,  quick-stepping  Ital- 
ian soldiers. 

"Oh,  I  say,  did  you  know,  aunt,  that 
people  were  murdered  by  brigands  on  this 
very  bridge  only  ten  years  ago?"  said 
Arthur,  as  they  rolled  across  a  stone 
causeway  raised  in,  the  form  of  an  arch 
over  a  sluggish  stream. 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the 
brigand  who  did  it!"  Mrs.  Preston  an- 
swered, smacking  her  lips  contemptu- 
ously. 

Arthur  at  least  was  very  sure  that  no 
ten  brigands  could  have  vanquished  his 
aunt. 

"This,  girls,  is  the  ancient  Tyrrhenian 
Gulf,"  began  Isabella  to  her  companions, 
waving  one  neatly  gloved  hand  toward 
the  sea.  Isabella,  owing  to  the  singu- 
larly incessant  death  of  relatives,  was  al- 
ways in  mourning;  her  neat  gloves  there- 
fore were  sable.  "The  temples  we  are 
about  to  visit  are  very  ancient  also,  hav- 
ing been  built  ages  ago  by  Greeks,  who 
came  from — from  Greece,  of  course,  natu- 
rally ;  and  never  ceased  to  regret  it.  And 
all  this  shore,  and  the  temples  also,  were 
saci'ed  to  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  as  he  was 
called  in  Greek.  And  the  Greeks  la- 
mented—but I  will  read  you  that  later  at 
the  threshold  of  the  temx^les;  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested." 

"  I  shall  not  be  interested  at  all,"  said 
Hildegarde. 
.  "Nor  I,"  said  Rose. 

"  They  had  nothing  to  lament  about; 
they  had  no  dancing  to  do,"  added  Doro- 
thea. And  the  three  white  faces  glared 
suddenly  and  sullenly  at  their  astonished 
companion. 

"I  am  shocked,"  beganlsabella. 

"  Shocked  yourself,"  said  Rose. 

"You  are  abusybod}^,"  said  Dorothea. 

"And  a  gormandizer,"  added  Hilde- 
garde. 

"And  a  Worm  T  said  Rose,  with  deci- 
sion.    "We  have  decided  not  to  pretend 
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any  more  before  you,  Worm!  Dance 
yourself  till  your  legs  drop  off,  and  see 
how  you  like  it." 

The  three  girls  had  weak  soft  voices; 
they  possessed  no  other  tones;  the  strong 
words  they  used,  therefore,  were  all  tlie 
more  startling  because  so  gently,  almost 
sighingly,  spoken. 

In  tlie  landau  there  had  been  silence. 
Mrs.  Ash,  after  respecting  her  son's  som- 
bre mood  for  more  than  an  hour,  at  last 
spoke:  "I  guess  you  don't  care  very 
much  about  those  triflin'  temples,  after 
all,  do  you,  John  ?  And  it's  going  to  be 
very  long.  Supposing  we  turn  back  ?" 
She  wore  her  India  shawl  and  a  Paris  bon- 
net; she  was  sitting  without  touching  the 
cushions  of  the  carriage  behind  her.  She 
had  looked  neither  at  the  mountains  nor 
at  the  sea;  most  of  the  time  her  eyes  had 
rested  on  the  blue  cloth  of  the  empty  seat 
opposite.  Occasionally,  however,  they  had 
followed  the  two  figures  on  horseback, 
and  it  was  after  these  figures  had  passed 
them  a  second  time,  pusliing  on  ahead  in 
order  to  get  a  free  space  of  road  for  a 
gallop,  that  she  had  offered  her  suggest- 
ion. 

"  Go  back  ?  Not  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars— not  for  ten  thousand  devils!"  said 
John  Ash.  "What  a  lazy  girl  you  are, 
marmer !"  And  he  became  gay  and  talk- 
ative. 

His  mother  responded  to  his  gayety  as 
well  as  she  could:  she  laughed  when  he 
did.  Her  laugh  was  eager.  It  was  al- 
most obsequious. 

By -and- by  the  three  temples  loomed 
into  view,  standing  in  all  their  beauty  on 
the  barren  waste,  majestic,  uninjured,  ex- 
traordinary. Their  rows  of  fluted  col- 
umns, their  brilliant  tawny  hues,  their 
perfect  Doric  architecture,  made  the  lone- 
liness surrounding  them  even  more  lone- 
ly, made  the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking 
near  by  on  the  lifeless  shore  a  melan- 
choly dirge.  When  the  i^arty  reached  the 
great  colonnades  there  were  exclama- 
tions; there  was  even  declamation,  Mrs. 
Preston  having  been  fitted  by  nature  for 
that.  Freemantle,  Gates,  and  Beckett  had 
come  rushing  forward  to  meet  their  ar- 
riving friends.  In  reality,  however,  it 
was  Griff  whom  they  had  rushed  to 
meet.  Griff  to  their  minds  was  the  only 
important  person  present,  even  though 
the  unimportant  included  Pauline. 

"Hallo,  Griff,  old  fellow!  how  are 
you  ?" 


"Couldn't  you  stay,  Griff?  We've 
got  a  tent  for  you." 

They  laughed,  and  made  jokes,  and 
hovered  about  him,  longing  to  drag  him 
off  immediately  to  show  him  their  draw- 
ings, and  to  discuss  with  him  a  hundred 
disputed  points.  But  though  they  thus 
paid  small  attention  to  Pauline,  they  were 
obliged  to  form  part  of  her  train;  for  as 
Griff  remained  with  her,  and  they  re- 
mained with  Griff,  naturally,  as  Isabella 
would  have  said,  they  made  the  tour  of 
inspection  in  her  company. 

In  the  mean  while  Isabella,  who  had  it 
upon  lier  strictly  kept  conscience  not  to 
neglect  her  own  duties  in  spite  of  the 
Abercrombie  revolt,  had  taken  her  stand 
before  the  great  temple  of  Neptune,  with 
her  instructive  little  book  in  her  hand. 
"'The  men  of  Poseidonia.'  she  began, 
"  '  having  been  at  first  true  Greeks,  had  in 
process  of  time  gradually  become  barbar- 
ized, changing  to  Romans.'  Poseidonia, 
girls,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Paestum," 
she  interpolated  in  exj^lanation,  glancing 
over  her  glasses  at  her  silent  audience. 

The  Abercrombies  could  not  retort  this 
time,  because  AuntOctavia  was  very  near 
them,  sitting  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  great 
columns  of  travertine  with  the  air  and 
manner  of  Neptune's  only  lawful  wife. 
But  their  backs  were  toward  her ;  she  could 
not  see  their  faces;  they  were  able,  there- 
fore, to  make  grimaces  at  Isabella,  and 
this  they  immediately  proceeded  to  do  in 
unison,  flattening  their  thin  lips  over  their 
teeth  in  a  very  ghastly  way,  and  turning 
up  their  eyes  so  unnaturally  far  that  Isa- 
bella was  afraid  the  pupils  would  never 
come  down  again. 

"  '  Yet  they  still  observed  one  Hellenic 
festival,' "  she  read  stumblingly  on — stum- 
blingly  because  she  felt  obliged  from  a 
sort  of  fascination  to  glance  every  now 
and  then  at  the  distorted  countenances 
before  her — "  'one  Hellenic  festival,  when 
they  met  together  here  to  call  to  remem- 
brance the  old  days  and  the  old  customs, 
and  to  weep  upon  each  other's  necks,  and 
to  lameiit  drearily.  And  then,  when  the 
time  of  their  mourning  was  over,  they 
departed,  each  man  in  silence  to  his  Ro- 
man home.'  " 

"Very  fine,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  com- 
mendingly,  from  her  column. 

But  Isabella  had  closed  her  book,  and 
was  walking  away,  wiping  her  forehead: 
those  girls'  faces  were  really  too  horri- 
ble. 
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"Where  are  you  going,  Isabella?"  Mrs. 
Preston  called. 

"  I  sn))pose  I  may  gather  some  aspho- 
del?" Isabella  responded,  with  some  asper- 
ity. 

But  she  did  not  gather  much  asphodel. 
Coming  upon  Mrs.  Ash  wandering  about 
over  the  fallen  stones,  she  stayed  her  steps 
to  speak  to  her.  'She  was  not  interested 
in  Mrs.  Ash,  but  she  was  so  "happily  re- 
lieved" that  dear  Paulie  lately  had  given 
up  her  rides  with  the  son,  that  she,  as  Pau- 
lie's  cousin  (first),  could  afford  to  be  civil 
to  the  mother,  in  spite  of  that  mother's 
bad  judgment  as  to  English  and  diamonds. 
Isabella  disajjproved  of  Mrs,  Ash;  she 
thought  that  "such  persons"  did  great 
harm  by  their  display  of  "mere  vulgar 
affluence."  No  vulgar  affluence  oppressed 
Isabella.  She  had  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  of  her  own,  and  each  dollar  was  well- 
bred. 

"We  shall  soon  be  having  lunch,  I 
suppose,"  she  began,  in  a  gracious  tone. 
"  It  seems  almost  a  desecration,  doesn't  it, 
to  have  it  in  the  shrine  itself,  for  I  see 
they  are  arranging  it  there." 

"Oh,  is  tliat  a  shrine?"  said  Mrs.  Ash, 
vaguely.  "I  didn't  know.  But  then 
I'm  not  a  Catholic.  They  seem  very  large 
buildings.    They  seem  wasted  here." 

Little  Isabella  looked  up  at  her — she 
was  obliged  to  look  up,  her  companion 
was  so  tall.  The  anxious  expression  in 
Mrs.  Ash's  eyes  had  grown  into  anguish: 
she  was  watching  her  son,  who  had  now 
joined  Pauline  and  her  train.  Pauline 
had  Carew  on  her  right  hand  and  John 
Ash  on  her  left;  the  four  boys  walked 
stragglingly,  now  in  front,  now  behind, 
but  never  far  from  Carew. 

"You  are  not  well,"  said  Isabella;  "the 
drive  was  too  long  for  you.  Pray  take 
my  smelling-salts;  they  are  sometimes  re- 
freshing." And  she  detached  from  its 
black  chain  a  minute  funereal  bottle. 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Ash,  gaz- 
ing down  uncomprehendingly  at  the  offer- 
ing; "I  am  very  well  indeed.  I  was  jest 
looking  at  your  cousin,  Mrs.  Graham; 
she's  very  handsome." 

"Yes,"  responded  Isabella,  gladly  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  convey  to  the 
Ash  household  a  little  light,  "Pauline  is 
handsome — in  her  own  way.  It  is  not 
the  style  that  I  myself  admire.  But  then 
I  know  that  my  taste  is  severe.  By  or- 
dinary people  Pauline  is  considered  at- 
tractive ;  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be 


deplored  that  she  should  be  such  a  sad, 
sad  flirt." 

"A  flirt?"  said  Mrs.  Ash. 

"Yes — I  am  sorvy  to  say  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  far  she  may  go,  it  means  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing;  she  has  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  allowing  herself  either  to 
fall  in  love  or  to  marry  again ;  she  pre- 
fers her  position  as  it  is.  And  I  don't 
think  she  realizes  sufficiently  that  what  is 
but  pastime  to  her  may  be  taken  more 
seriousl}^  by  others;  and  naturally,  I  must 
say,  after  the  way  she  sometimes  goes  on. 
I  could  never  do  so,  no  matter  what  the 
temptations  were,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  it  in  Pau- 
line. At  present  it  is  Mr.  Carew;  she  is 
going  to  Naples  with  him  to-morrow  for 
the  day.  As  you  may  imagine,  it  is  against 
our  wish — Cousin  Octavia  Pxeston's  and 
mine.  But  Pauline  being  a  widow,  which 
she  considers  an  advantage,  and  no  longer 
young  (she  is  thirty,  though  you  may  not 
think  it;  she  shows  her  age  very  fully  in 
the  morning) — Pauline,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  for  some  time  refused  a 
chaperon.  I  don't  think  myself  that  she 
needs  a  chaperon  exactly,  but  she  might 
take  a  lady  friend." 

"Going  to  Naples  with  him  to-mor- 
row," murmured  Mrs.  Ash.  She  put  her 
gloved  hand  over  her  mouth  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  large  kid  expanse  very  different 
from  Isabella's  little  black  paw.  "I 
might  as  well  go  over  there,"  she  said, 
starting  off  with  a  rapid  step  toward 
Pauline. 

Pauline  received  her  smilingly;  Ash 
frowned  a  little.  He  frowned  not  at  his 
mother — she  was  always  welcome;  he 
frowned  at  her  persistence  in  standing  so 
near  Pauline,  in  dogging  her  steps.  Mrs. 
Ash  kept  this  up;  she  sat  near  Pauline  at 
lunch ;  she  followed  her  when  she  strolled 
down  to  the  beach;  she  gathered  flowers 
for  her;  in  her  India  shawl  and  Paris 
bonnet  she  hovered  constantly  near. 

Only  once  did  John  Ash  find  oppor^ 
tunity  to  speak  to  Pauline  aloiie.  The 
boys  had  at  last  carried  off  Griff'  by  force 
to  their  camp;  Griff  was  willing  enough 
to  go,  the  "  force"  applied  to  the  intellect- 
ual effort  necessary  on  the  bo3's'  part  to 
detach  him  from  a  lady  who  wished  to 
keep  him  by  her  side.  They  had  all  been 
strolling  up  and  down  in  the  shade  of  the 
so-called  Basilica,  amid  the  fern  and  acan- 
thus. Left  alone  with  her  son  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Ash,  after  remaining  with 
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tliem  a  few  moments,  turned  aside,  and 
entering  the  temple,  sat  down  there.  She 
was  out  of  hearing,  but  still  near. 

"Ride  with  me  to-morrow,  Pauline," 
Ash  said,  immediately.  "I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  speak  to  you  before.  Don't  re- 
fuse." 

"I  am  afraid  I  must.  I  have  an  en- 
gagement." 

"With  Carew?'* 
"Yes." 
"What  is  it?" 

' '  I  am  very  good-natured  to  tell  you.  I 
am  going  to  Naples  with  him  for  the  day." 

"  You  are  going —    Damnation  !" 

"You  forget  yourself,"  said  Pauline. 
Then,  when  she  saw  the  look  on  his  face — 
the  face  of  this  man  with  whom  she  had 
played — she  was  startled. 

"  Forget  myself !  I  wish  I  could.  You 
shall  not  go  to  Naples." 

"  And  how  can  you  prevent  it  ?" 

"Are  you  daring  me  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  answered  Pauline; 
and  this  time  she  really  tried  to  speak 
gently.  "I  was  calling  to  your  remem- 
brance the  fact  that  there  is  no  tie  between 
us,  Mr.  Ash;  you  have  no  shadow  of  au- 
thority over  my  actions;  I  am  free  to  do 
as  I  please." 

"I  know  you  are;  that  is  the  worst  of 
it,"  he  said,  almost  with  a  groan.  "  Pau- 
line, don't  play  with  me  now.  I  have 
given  up  hoping  for  anything  for  myself 
—if  I  ever  really  did  hope;  I  am  not 
worthy  of  you.  Whether  you  could 
make  me  worthy  I  don't  know;  but  I 
don't  ask  you  that ;  I  don't  ask  you  to  try ; 
it  would  be  too  much.  I  only  ask  you 
to  be  as  you  have  been ;  as  you  were,  I 
mean,  during  all  those  many  weeks,  not 
as  you  have  been  lately.  Only  a  few  days 
are  left  when  I  can  see  you  freely;  be 
kind  to  me,  then,  during  those  few  days, 
and  then  I  will  take  myself  off." 

"  I  mean  to  be  kind ;  I  am  kind." 

"Then  ride  with  me  to-morrow;  just 
this  once  more." 

"But  I  told  you  it  was  impossible;  I 
told  you  I  was  going  to  Naples." 

Tlie  pleading  vanished  from  Ash's  face 
and  voice.  "/  never  asked  you  to  do 
that — to  go  off  with  me  for  a  whole  day." 

Pauline  did  not  answer;  she  was  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  which  Mrs.  Ash  had 
industriously  gathered. 

"So  much  the  greater  fool  I! — is  that 
what  you  are  thinking  ?"  Ash  went  on, 
laughing  discordantly. 


For  the  moment  Pauline  forgot  to  be 
angry  in  the  vague  feeling,  something 
like  fear,  which  took  possession  of  her. . 
All  fear  is  uncomfortable,  and  she  hated 
discomfort;  she  gave  herself  a  little  in- 
ward shake  as  if  to  shake  it  off.  "I 
shall  ask  Cousin  Oc  to  go  back  to  Paris 
next  week,"  was  her  thought.  "I  have 
had  enough  of  Italy  for  the  present — Italy 
and  madmen !" 

"You  won't  go?"  asked  Ash,  bending 
forward  eagerly,  as  though  he  had  gained 
hope  from  her  silence. 

"To  Paris  ?" 

"Are  we  speaking  of  Paris?  To  Na- 
ples— to-morrow." 

"Oh,  I  must  go  to  Naples,"  she  answer- 
ed, gayly.  In  spite  of  her  gayety  she 
turned  toward  the  Basilica;  Mrs.  Ash  was 
the  nearest  person. 

"You  are  going  to  my  mother?  She, 
at  least,  is  a  good  woman ;  she  would  nev- 
er have  tarnished  herself  with  such  an  ex- 
pedition as  you  are  planning!"  cried  Ash, 
in  a  fury. 

Pauline  turned  white.  "I  am  well 
paid  for  ever  having  endured  you,  ever 
having  liked  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  she  hastened  on.  "I  might  have 
known — I  might  have  known." 

There  was  not  much  to  choose  now  be- 
tween the  expression  of  the  two  faces,  for 
the  woman's  sweet  countenance  showed 
in  its  pallor  an  anger  as  vivid  as  that 
which  had  flushed  the  face  of  the  man  be- 
side her  with  a  red  so  dark  that  his  blue 
eyes  looked  unnaturally  light  by  contrast, 
as  though  they  had  been  set  in  the  face  of 
an  Indian. 

Mrs.  Ash  had  come  hurriedly  out  to  meet 
them.  Her  son  paid  no  attention  to  her; 
all  his  powers  were  evidently  concentra- 
ted upon  holding  himself  in  check.  "I 
shouldn't  have  said  it,  even  if  it  were  the 
plain  brutal  truth,"  he  said.  "But  you 
madden  me,  Pauline.  I  mean  what  I  say 
— you  really  do  drive  me  into  a  kind  of 
madness." 

' '  I  have  no  desire  to  drive  you  into  any- 
thing; I  have  no  desire  to  talk  with  you 
further,"  she  answered. 

"No,  no,  dearie,  don't  say  that;  tali: 
ter  him  a  little  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Ash, 
coming  forward,  her  face  set  in  a  tremu- 
lous smile.  "I'm  sure  it's  very  pleasant 
here — beside  these  buildings.  And  John 
thinks  so  much  of  you ;  he  means  no 
harm." 

"Poor  mother!"  said  Ash,  his  voice 
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softening".  "  She  does  not  dare  to  say  to 
you  wliat  she  longs  to  say;  she  would 
whisper  it  if  she  could ;  and  that  is,  '  Don't 
provoke  him!'  She  has  some  pretty  bad 
memories  —  haven't  you,  mother?  —  of 
times  when  I've — when  I've  gone  a-hunt- 
ing",  as  one  may  say.  She'll  tell  you 
about  them  if  you  like." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  them;  I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  anything,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Graham,  troubled  out  of  all 
her  composure,  troubled  even  out  of  lier 
anger  by  the  strangeness  of  this  strange 
pair.  She  looked  about  for  some  one, 
and  seeing  Carew  coming  from  the  tents 
of  the  camp,  she  waved  her  ha-nd  to  at- 
tract his  attention  and  beckoned  to  him; 
then  she  went  forward  to  meet  him  as  he 
hastened  toward  her. 

Ash  disengaged  himself  from  his  mo- 
ther, who,  however,  had  only  touched  his 
arm  entreatingly,  for  she  had  learned  to 
be  very  cautious  where  her  son  was  con- 
cerned; he  strode  forward  to  Pauline's 
side. 

"I  should  rather  see  you  dead  before 
me  than  go  with  that  man  to-morrows" 

"Pray  don't  kill  me,  at  least  till  the  day 
is  over,"  Pauline  answered,  her  courage, 
and  her  unconquerable  carelessness  too, 
returning  in  the  approach  of  Carew. 
"  It  w^ould  be  quite  too  great  a  disappoint- 
ment to  lose  my  day." 

"You  shall  lose  it!"  said  Ash,  with  a 
loud  coarse  oath. 

"Oh!"  said  the  woman,  all  her  lovely 
delicate  person  shrinking  away  from  him. 

Her  intonation  had  been  one  of  disgust. 
She  held  the  skirt  of  her  habit  closer,  as 
if  to  avoid  all  contact. 

V. 

At  five  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon 
Freemantle,  Gates,  and  Beckett,  with  Ar- 
thur Abercrombie,  came  running  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  a  village  some  miles 
from  Paestum. 

The  stone  houses  of  which  this  village 
was  composed  stood  like  two  solid  walls 
facing  each  other,  rising  directly  from 
the  stone-paved  road,  which  was  barely 
ten  feet  wide;  down  this  conduit  water 
was  pouring  lilcc  a  brook.  The  houses 
were  about  forty  in  number,  twenty  on 
each  side,  and  this  one  short  street  was 
all  there  was  of  the  town. 

It  was  raining,  not  in  drops,  hut  in 
torrents,  with  great  pats  of  water  com- 
ing over,  almost  like  stones,  and  striking 


upon  the  heads  of  those  who  w^ere  pass- 
ing below;  every  two  or  three  minutes 
there  came  a  glare  of  blindingly  white 
lightning,  followed  immediately  by  the 
crash  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  be 
rolling  on  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses 
themselves.  The  four  boys  must  have 
been  out  in  the  storm  for  some  time,  for 
they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Their  faces 
were  set,  excited.  Every  thread  of  their 
clothing  was  wet  tlirough. 

"This  is  the  house,"  said  Arthur. 

They  looked  up,  sheltering  their  eyes 
with  their  arms  from  the  blows  of  the 
rain-balls.  From  the  closed  windows 
above,  the  faces  of  Isabella  Holland  and 
the  three  Abercrombie  girls  looked  down 
at  them,  pressed  flatly  against  the  small 
panes,  in  order  to  see;  for  the  storm  had 
made  the  air  so  dark  that  the  street  lay 
in  gloom. 

The  next  moment  the  boys  entered. 

"No,  we  haven't  found  him,"  said  Ar- 
thur, in  answer  to  his  white  sisters'  look. 
"  But  we're  going  to." 

"  Yes,  we're  going  to,"  said  the  others. 
And  then,  walking  on  tiptoe  in  their 
soaked  shoes,  they  went  softly  into  an 
inner  room. 

Here  on  a  couch  lay  Griffith  Carew, 
dying. 

An  Italian  doctor  was  still  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  unconscious  man. 
He  had  an  assistant,  and  the  two  w^ere  at 
work  together.  Near  by,  old  Mrs.  Preston 
sat  waiting,  her  hands  folded  upon  the 
knob  of  a  cane  which  stood  on  the  floor 
before  her,  her  chin  resting  ui)on  her 
hands.  In  this  bent  position,  with  her 
disordered  white  hair  and  great  black 
eyes,  she  looked  witch-like.  Three  can- 
dles burned  on  a  table  at  the  head  of  tlie 
bed,  illumining  Carew  and  the  two  doc- 
tors and  the  waiting  old  w^oman.  The 
room  was  long,  and  its  far  end  was  in 
shadow.  Was  there  another  person  pre- 
sent— sitting  there  silent  and  motionless  ? 
Yes — Pauline.  The  boys  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  gazed  with  full  hearts  at 
Grilf. 

Griff  had  been  shot  by  John  Ash  two 
hours  before.  The  deed  had  been  done 
just  as  they  had  reached  the  shelter  of 
this  village,  swept  into  it- almost  by  a  tor- 
nado, which,  preceding  the  darker  storm, 
had  driven  them  far  from  their  rightful 
road.  The  darker  storm  had  broken  upon 
them  immediately  afterward  with  a  terri- 
ble sound  and  fury;  but  the  boys  had 
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barely  heard  the  crash  in  the  sky  above 
them  as  they  carried  Griff  through  the 
stony  little  street.  They  had  found  a 
doctor — two  of  them;  they  had  done  ev- 
erything possible.  Then  they  had  been 
told  that  Grilf  must  die,  and  they  had 
gone  out  to  look  for  the  murderer. 

He  could  not  be  far,  for  the  village 
was  small,  and  he  could  not  have  quitted 
the  village,  because  the  half-broken  young 
horses  that  had  brought  him  from  Saler- 
no, frijxhtened  by  the  incessant  glare  of 
the  lightning,  had  become  unmanageable, 
dragged  their  fastenings  loose,  and  disap- 
peared. In  any  case  the  plain  was  im- 
passable; the  roar  of  the  sea,  with  the 
night  coming  on,  indicated  that  the 
floods  were  out ;  they  had  covered  the 
shore,  and  would  soon  be  creeping  inland ; 
tlie  road  would  be  drowned  and  lost. 
Ash,  therefore,  could  not  be  far. 

Yet  they  had  been  unable  to  find  him, 
though  they  had  searched  every  house. 
And  they  had  found  no  trace  of  his  mo- 
ther. 

During  these  long  hours  four  times 
the  boys  had  sallied  forth  and  hunted  the 
street  up  and  down.  The  Italians,  crowd- 
ed into  their  narrow  dark  dwellings  from 
fear  of  the  storm,  had  allowed  them  to 
pass  freely  in  and  out,  to  go  from  floor 
to  floor;  some  of  the  men  had  even  light- 
ed their  little  oil  lamps  and  gone  down 
with  them  to  search  the  shallow  cellars. 
But  the  women  did  not  look  up;  they 
were  telling  their  beads  or  kneeling  before 
their  little  in-door  shrines,  the  frightened 
children  clinging  to  their  skirts  and  cry- 
ing. For  both  the  street  and  the  dark 
houses  were  lighted  every  minute  or  two 
by  that  unearthly  blinding  glare. 

The  village  version  of  the  story  was 
that  the  two  forest  ieri  had  sprung  at  each 
other's  throats,  maddened  by  jealousy; 
poniards  had  been  drawn,  and  one  of 
them  had  fallen.  One  had  fallen,  indeed, 
but  only  one  had  attacked.  And  there 
had  been  no  poniards :  it  was  a  well-aimed 
bullet  from  an  American  revolver  that 
had  struck  down  Griffith  Carew. 

The  four  boys,  brought  back  each  time 
from  their  search  by  a  sudden  hope  that 
perhaps  Gritf  might  have  rallied,  and 
forced  each  time  to  yield  up  their  hope  at 
the  sight  of  his  death-like  face,  were  ani- 
mated in  their  grief  by  one  burning  de- 
termination:  they  would  bring  the  mur- 
derer to  justice.  It  was  a  foreign  land 
and  a  remote  shore ;  they  were  boys ;  and 


he  was  a  bold,  bad  man  with  a  wonderful 
brain — for  they  had  always  appreciated 
Ash's  cleverness,  though  they  had  never 
liked  him.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  should 
not  escape;  they  would  hunt  him  like 
hounds — blood -hounds;  and  though  it 
should  take  months,  even  years,  of  their 
lives,  they  would  bring  him  to  justice  at 
the  last. 

This  hot  vow  kept  the  poor  lads  from 
crying.  They  were  very  young,  and 
their  heads  were  throbbing  with  their  un- 
shed tears;  there  were  big  lumps  in  their 
throats  when  poor  Griff,  opening  his  dull 
eyes  for  a  moment,  knew  them,  and  tried 
to  smile  in  his  cheery  old  way.  But  he 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness  immediate- 
ly.   And  the  watch  went  on. 

The  gloomy  day  drew  to  its  close;  by 
the  clocks,  evening  had  come.  There  was 
more  breathing-space  now  between  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  following  thun- 
der; the  wind  was  no  longer  violent;  the 
rain  still  fell  heavily;  its  torrent,  striking 
the  pavement  below,  sent  up  a  loud  hol- 
low sound.  One  of  the  doctors  left  the 
house,  and  came  back  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  candles  and  various  things,  vaguely 
frightful,  because  hidden,  concealed  in  a 
sheet.  Then  the  other  doctor  went  out  to 
get  something  to  eat.  Finally  they  were 
both  on  guard  again.  And  the  real  night 
began. 

Then,  to  the  waiting  group  in  the 
lighted  silent  room,  there  entered  a  tall 
figure — Azubah'Ash;  drenched,  without 
bonnet  or  shawl,  she  stood  there  before 
them.  Her  frightened  look  was  gone 
forever:  she  faced  them  with  unconscious 
majesty.  "My  son  is  dead" — this  was 
her  announcement. 

She  w^alked  forward  to  the  bed,  and 
gazed  at  the  man  lying  there,  "Perhaps 
he  will  not  die,"  she  said,  turning  her 
head  to  glance  at  the  others.  "  God  is 
kind — sometimes;  perhaps  he  will  not 
die."  She  bent  over  and  stroked  his  hair 
tenderly  with  her  large  hand.  "Dear 
heart,  live!  Try  ter  live !"  she  said ;  "we 
want  yer  to,  so  much !" 

Then  she  left  him,  and  faced  them 
again.  "I  thought  of  warning  you," 
she  began;  "you" — and  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Preston;  "and  you"  —  she  turned 
toward  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
"My  son  was  not  himself  when  he  was 
in  a  passion — I  have  known  it  ever  sence 
he  was  born.  Even  when  he  was  a  little 
fellow  of  two  and  three  I  used  ter  try  ter 
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guard  him;  but  I  couldn't  do  much — his 
will  was  stronger  than  mine.  And  he 
was  always  very  clever,  my  son  was — 
much  cleverer  than  me.  Twice  before, 
three  times  before,  I've  ben  afraid  he'd 
take  some  one's  life.  You  see,  he  didn't 
care  about  life  so  much  as  some  people 
do;  and  now  he  has  taken  his  own." 

There  was  an  inv^oluntary  stir  among 
the  boys. 

Mrs.  Ash  turned  her  eyes  toward  them. 
"Would  you  like  ter  see  him,  so 's  ter  be 
sure?    In  one  moment." 

She  went  toward  the  bed  again,  and 
clasped  her  hands;  then  she  knelt  down, 
and  began  to  pray  beside  the  unconscious 
man  in  hushed  tones.  "O  God,  O  our 
Father,  give  us  back  this  life:  do.  Lord — 

0  do.  It's  so  dear  ter  these  poor  boys, 
and  it's  so  dear  ter  many  ;  and  peril aps 
there's  a  mother  too.  O  Lord,  give  it 
back  to  us !  And  when  he's  well  again, 
help  him  ter  be  all  that  my  poor  son  was 
not.    For  Christ's  sake." 

She  rose  and  crossed  to  where  the  boys 
were  standing.  "  Will  you  come  now  ?" 
she  said.  "I'm  taking  him  away  at 
dawn."  Then,  very  simply,  she  offered 
her  hand  to  Mrs.  Preston.  "He  was  a 
great  deal  at  your  house;  lie  told  me  that. 

1  thank  you  for  having  ben  so  kind  ter 
him.  Good-by." 

"But  I  too  will  go  with  you,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Preston,  in  her  deep  tones. 
She  rose,  leaning  on  her  cane.  Mrs.  Ash 
was  already  crossing  the  room  toward  the 
door. 

The  boys  followed  her ;  then  came  Mrs. 
Preston,  looking  bent  and  old.  The  fig- 
ure of  Pauline  in  her  dark  corner  rose  as 
they  approached. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Ash,  seeing  the  move- 
ment. She  paused.  "Don't  come,  my 
dear;  I  really  can't  let  you;  you'd  think 
of  it  all  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you  was 
ter  see  him  now,  and  'twould  make  you 
feel  so  bad.  I  know  you  didn't  mean  no 
harm.    But  you  mustn't  come." 

And  Pauline,  shrinking  back  into  the 
shadow,  was  held  there  by  the  compassion 
of  this  mother — this  mother  whose  no- 
bler nature,  and  large  glance  quiet  in  the 
majesty  of  sorrow,  made  her,  made  all 
the  women  present,  fade  into  nothing- 
ness beside  her.  In  the  outer  room  Isa- 
bella and  the  excited,  peering  Abercrom- 
bies  were  like  four  unimportant,  unno- 
ticed ghosts,  as  the  little  procession  went 
by  them  in  silence,  and  descended  the 


stairs.  Then  it  passed  out  into  the 
storm. 

Mrs.  Ash  walked  first,  leading  the  way, 
the  rain  falling  on  her  hair;  the  three 
boys  followed;  behind  them  came  Mrs. 
Preston,  leaning  on  her  nephew's  arm 
and  helping  herself  with  her  cane.  They 
passed  down  the  narrow  street,  and  the 
people  brought  their  small  lamps  to  the 
doorways  to  aid  them  in  the  darkness. 
The  street  ended,  but  the  mother  went 
on:  apparently  she  was  going  out  on  the 
broad  waste.  They  all  followed,  Mrs. 
Preston  merely  shaking  her  head  when 
Arthur  proposed  that  she  should  turn 
back. 

At  some  distance  beyond  the  town  there 
was  a  grove  of  oaks;  they  went  round  an 
angle  of  this  grove,,stumbling  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  came  to  a  mound  behind  it;  on 
the  summit  of  the  mound  there  was  some- 
thing— a  square  structure  of  stone.  Mrs. 
Ash  went  up,  and  entered  a  low  door. 
Within  there  was  but  one  room,  empty 
save  for  a  small  lighted  lamp  standing  on 
the  dirt  floor ;  a  stairway,  or  rather  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  ascended  to  a  room  above. 
Mrs.  Ash  took  the  lamp  and  led  the  way 
up;  Mrs.  Preston's  cane  sounded  on  the 
stones  as  she  followed. 

The  room  above  was  square,  like  the 
one  below;  it  was  the  whole  interior  of 
the  ancient  house,  or  rather  the  ancient 
watch  -  tower ;  its  roof  of  beams  was 
broken ;  the  rain  came  through  in  sev- 
eral places  and  dropped  upon  the  floor. 
There  was  a  second  small  lamp  in  the 
room  besides  the  one  which  Mrs.  Ash  had 
brought;  the  two  shed  a  dim  ray  over  a 
peasant's  rude  bed,  where  something  long 
and  dark  and  straight  was  stretched  out. 
Mrs.  Ash  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  mo- 
tioning away  the  old  peasant  who  was 
keeping  watch  there,  she  took  both  lamps 
and  held  them  high  above  the  still  face. 
The  others  drew  near.  And  then  they 
saw  that  it  was  John  Ash,  dead. 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  hoi-ror  of  it; 
his  mother  had  removed  them  all ;  he  lay 
as  if  asleep: 

The  mother  held  the  lights  up  steadily 
for  a  long  moment.  Then  she  placed 
them  on  a  table,  and  coming  back,  took 
her  son's  lifeless  hand  in  hers. 

"Now  that  you've  seen  hfin,  seen  that 
he's  really  gone,  will  you  leave  me  alone 
with  him  f  she  said.  "I  think  there's 
nothing  moi-e." 

There  was  a  dignity  in  her  face  as  she 
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Griff  mig-lit  live,  tlie  doctors  had  said. 
But  for  the  moment  the  g-azing  g-roup  of 
Americans  forgot  even  that.  She  was  in 
a  cart,  with  a  man  walking  beside  the 
horse;  the  cart  was  going  slowly  across 
the  fields,  for  the  road  was  overflowed. 
The  storm  had  ceased;  the  sky  was  blue; 
the  sun,  rising,  shed  his  fresh  golden 
light  on  the  tall,  lonely  figure  with  its 
dark  hair  uncovered,  and  on  the  long 
rough  box  at  its  feet. 

Loolving  the  other  way,  one  could  see 
in  the  south  the  beautiful  temples  of 
Paestum,  that  have  gazed  over  that  plain 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 


stood  there  beside  her  child,  which  made 
the  others  feel  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
wantonness  of  further  intrusion.  As 
they  looked  at  iier,  too,  they  perceived  that 
she  no  longer  thought  of  them,  no  longer 
even  saw  them :  her  task  was  ended. 

Without  a  word  they  went  out.  Mrs. 
Preston's  cane  sounded  on  the  stairway 
again  ;  then  there  Avas  silence. 

At  dawn  they  saw  her  drive  away. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 

I ON  A  is  the  show  j^lace  by  Avliicli  we 
fancied  the  Duke  of  Argyll  must  hope 
to  answer  the  question,  once  in  a  great 
wliile  asked,  about  misery,  terrorism,  ex- 
tortion, rent,  in  the  Hebrides.  Strangers 
come  to  the  Islands  only  to  fish  or  to 
shoot.  It  is  the  exception  wheu,  as  at 
lona,  there  are  sights  to  be  seen.  They 
have  time  to  give  only  a  glance  to  the 
Islander  and  his  liome.  In  lona  this 
home  seems  decent  enough.  Above  the 
stony  beach,  where  boats  lie  among  the 
rocks,  is  the  village  street, 
lined  with  white  cottages; 
and  beyond,  fields  of  tall 
grain  and  good  x)asture  slope 
upward  to  the  foot  of  the  low 
green  hills,  whose  highest 
j)eak  rises  to  the  north  of  the 
village,  a  background  for  the 
cathedral.  Many  of  the  cot- 
tages are  new,  others  are 
whitewashed  into. compara- 
tive cheerfulness.  The  crops 
on  the  lower  ground,  the 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  hills, 
are  pleasanter  to  see  in  an 
island  where  men  live  than 
endless  wastes  of  heather. 
In  lona  the  civilization  of 
the  monks  of  the  Dark  Ages 
lias  survived  even  the  mod- 
ern sportsman. 


It  is  the  fashion  among  writers  of  guide 
and  other  books  about  lona  to  call  it  a 
desolate,  lonely  little  isle.  In  proportion 
to  its  size,  it  seemed  to  us  the  most  culti- 
vated island  of  the  Hebrides.  The  writer 
who  on  one  page  tells  you  of  its  loneli- 
ness, on  the  next  mourns  its  daily  desecra- 
tion when  tourists  eat  sandwiches  among 
the  ruins. 

These  ruins, like  everything  else  in  lona, 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  They  are 
kept  locked,  except  when  the  keeper  of  the 
keys  opens  them  to  sight  seers.  It  may 
interest  his  Grace  to  know  we  trespassed, 
climbing  over  the  low  stone  walls  into 
the  cathedral  enclosure.  We  found  the 
ruins  much  more  perfect  than  we  had 
expected,  and  beautiful,  not  only  with  the 
beauty  of  impressjveness  as  a  whole,  but 
with  a  grace  and  refinemjent  of  detail 
one  does  jiot  look  for  in  the  far  North. 
Much  early  Italian  work  is  not  more 
graceful  than  the  carving  on  the  capitals, 
the  tracery  in  the  windows,  the  doorway 
leading  into  the  sacristy,  the  arches  that 
spring  from  the  cloister  walls  to  their 
outer  arcade,  in  the  monastery  and  church 
founded  by  St.  Columba.  If,  as  has  been 
said,  no  ivy  covers  the  walls,  when  we 
were  there  yellow  flowers  had  pushed 
their  way  above  the  old  stone-work,  while 
windows  and  rounded  arches  made  a 
frame  for  the  unbroken  blue  of  sea  and 
sky  and  pale  distant  hills.  For  so  long 
as  we  were  in  the  cathedral  the  sun 
shone  as  if,  instead  of  Hebridean  seas,  the 
Mediterranean  lay  beyond.  True,  this  did 
not  last  half  a  morning;  it  rained  before 
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might;  but  the  very  breaks  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  way  the  clouds  came  and 
went,  made  the  day  more  beautiful. 

It  was  a  gray  morning  when  an  old 
Hamish  rowed  us  and  two  otlier  passen- 
g-ers  and  a  load  of  freight  to  the  Diinara 
Castle,  which  had  dropped  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  the  sound.  From  the  sound 
we  steamed  past  the  great  headland  of 
<3rribun,  with  the  caves  in  its  dark  rocks, 
and  into  Loch  Laich  to  the  pier  near 
Bunessan.  We  were  some  time  putting 
■off  and  taking  on  freight.  Then  again 
we  steamed  past  Gribun.  Beyond  it  rose 
Inch -Kenneth  and  Ulva,  really  "Ulva 
dark"  this  morning.  And  one  by  one 
we  left  behind  us,  lona,  its  white  sands 
shining,  its  cathedral  standing  out  boldly 
against  the  sky;  Staffa,  for  a  time  so  near 
we  could  see  the  entrance  to  the  great 
■cave  with  its  clustered  piers  ;  Fladda, 
Lunga,  and  the  Dutchman's  Cap.  It  was 
a  page  from  Macleod  of  Dare.  And  what 
were  the  Dim  Ilarteach  men  saying  now  ? 
how  could  we  help  asking?  Everywhere 
we  looked  were  tiny  nameless  islands  and 
bits  of  rock,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  channel.  And  now  the  sun 
shone  upon  us  in  our  corner  and  made  us 
warm.  And  even  after  the  hills  of  Mull 
liad  begun  to  go  down  on  the  horizon. 


and  lona  and  Staffa  had  faded  into  vague 
shadows,  we  could  see  the  Dutchman,  like 
a  great  Phrygian  cap  floating  on  the  wa- 
ters. 

Straight  out  \ve  went  to  Tiree,  a  long, 
treeless  strip  of  land,  with  low  hills  at  one 
end,  and  a  wide,  sandy,  Jersey-like  beach. 
A  few^  houses,  scattered  here  and  there, 
were  in  sight.  There  was  no  pier.  A 
large  boat,  with  three  men  at  each  of  the 
four  long  oars,  came  out  to  meet  the 
steamer,  and  into  it  were  tumbled  pell- 
mell  men  and  women,  and  tables,  and 
bags  of  meal,  and  loaves  of  bread,  and 
boxes.  It  is  another  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll's islands.  Looking  at  it  from  the 
steam-ship  point  of  view,  one  could  not 
but  wonder  if  as  much  good  might  not  be 
done  for  people  whose  only  highway  is 
the  ocean  by  the  building  of  a  pier  as  by 
prohibition  la^vs  enforced  by  a  landlord. 
As  in  lona,  so  in  Tiree,  no  spirits  can  be 
bought  or  sold.  It  is  one  of  the  anoma- 
lies of  paternal  government  that  the  men 
made  children  turn  upon  their  kind  fa- 
therly ruler.  The  crofters  of  Tiree  have 
given  trouble  even  as  have  those  of  Skyc 
and  Lewis.  They  are  shielded  from 
drunkenness,  and  yet  they  complain  that 
they  have  been  turned  from  the  land  that 
once  was  theirs  to  cultivate,  and  that 
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their  rents  have  been  for  long-  years  so 
high  that  to  pay  them  meant  starvation 
for  their  families.  Though  these  com- 
plaints are  explained  by  tlie  Duke  as 
"phenomena  of  suggestion,"  to  the  Com- 
missioners, part  at  least  seemed  well 
founded  on  fact.  Instead  of  £1251  18s., 
according  to  his  own  estimate,  his  Grace, 
according  to  that  of  the  Commission,  is 
now  entitled  to  but  £922  10s.  from  the 
island  of  Tiree. 

We  had  not  time  to  land,  but  steaming 
past  its  miserable  shores  it  seemed  dreary 
enough.  St.  Columba  showed  what  he 
thought  of  it  when  he  sent  penitents  there 
to  test  their  sincerity.  The  island  of  Coll 
was  as  flat  and  stupid  and  dreary.  When 
you  steam  from  Tiree  and  Coll,  a  broad 
stretch  of  the  Atlantic  lies  between  you 
and  the  Long  Island.  If  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  rather  cross  the  Channel 
from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  and  that  is 
saying  the  worst  that  can  be  said.  The 
sunshine  for  the  day  came  to  an  eud. 

The  gray  wretchedness  of  the  afternoon 
was  a  lit  prelude  to  Barra.    When  we 


came  to  Castle  Bay,  rain  was  falling  upon 
its  waters,  on  the  battlemented  castle, 
perched  upon  a  rocky,  sea- weed-covered 
islet,  and  on  the  town  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  high  bare  hills.  But  the 
steamer  stopped,  and  we  went  ashore  to 
look  about  us.  A  few  ugly  new  houses, 
shops  with  plate-glass  windows,  often  cited 
as  proofs  of  the  island's  prosperity,  and 
then  the  real  Barra:  a  mass  of  black  cot- 
tages— compared  to  which  those  of  Mull 
were  mansions,  those  of  Kilchrennan 
palaces — running  up  and  down  the  rocky 
hill-side.  Only  by  a  polite  figure  of 
speech  can  the  stone  pile  in  which  the 
Hebridean  crofter  makes  his  home  be  call- 
ed a  cottage.  It  is,  as  it  was  described 
many  years  ago,  but  "a  heavy  thatched 
roof  thrown  over  a  few  rudely  put  togeth- 
er stones."  The  long  low  walls  are  built 
of  loose  rock  blackened  by  constant  rain. 
The  thatched  roof,  almost  as  black,  is  held 
in  place  without  by  a  net-work  of  ropes, 
within  by  rafters  of  drift-wood.  The 
crofter  has  no  wood  save  that  which 
the  sea  yields,  and  yet  in  some  districts 
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he  must  pay  for  picking"  up  the  beams 
and  spars  washed  up  on  liis  wikl  shores, 
just  as  he  must  for  the  grass  and  heather 
he  cuts  from  the  wikler  moorland  when 
he  makes  his  roof.  Not  until  you  come 
close  to  the  rough  stone  heap  can  you  see 
that  it  is  a  house,  with  an  opening  for 
doorway,  one  tiny  hole  for  window. 
From  a  distance  there  is  but  its  smoke 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rocks  strewn 
around  it. 

At  Castle  Bay,  where  many  of  these 
"scenes  of  misery,"  as  Pennant  called 
them  one  hundred  years  ago,  were  group- 
•ed  together,  there  was  not  even  the  pre- 
tence of  a  street,  but  just  the  rock,  rough, 
ragged,  and  broken,  as  God  made  it.  The 
people  who  live  here  are  almost  all  fisher- 
men, and,  as  if  in  token  of  their  calling, 
they  have  fashioned  the  thatch  of  their 
roofs  into  the  shape  of  boats.  One  cot- 
tage, indeed,  is  topped  with  a  genuine  boat. 
There  were  a  few  chimneys,  but  smoke 
came  pouring  from  the  doors,  from  holes 
in  the  thatch  and  walls.  Many  of  the 
roofs  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass, 
with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  daisies,  or 


of  tlie  yellow  flowers  which  give  color  to 
Highland  road-sides.  But  this  was  all  the 
green  we  saw  on  their  hill-side  of  rock  and 
mud. 

Through  open  doorways  we  had 
glimpses  of  dark,  gloomy  interiors,  dense 
with  smoke.  We  did  not  cross  a  thresh- 
old, however;  to  seek  admittance  seemed 
not  unlike  making  a  show  of  the  people's 
misery.  The  women  and  girls  who  passed 
in  and  out,  and  stood  to  stare  at  us,  look- 
ed strong  and  healthy.  Theirs  is  a  life 
which  must  either  kill  or  harden.  Many 
were  handsome,  with  strangely  foreign, 
gypsy-like  faces;  and  so  were  the  bonnet- 
ed men  at  work  on  the  pier.  It  may  be 
there  is  truth  in  the  story  which  gives  a 
touch  of  Spanish  blood  to  the  people  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides.  If  the  ships  of  the 
Armada  went  down  with  all  tlieir  trea- 
sure, it  is  said  their  crews  survived,  and 
lived  and  took  unto  themselves  wives  in 
the  Islands,  from  which  chance  of  deliver- 
ance was  small.  We  heard  only  Gaelic 
spoken  while  we  were  at  Castle  Bay.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  need  not  go  abroad 
in  search  of  foreign  parts;  but  an  Eng- 
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lishman,  who  only  wants  to  see  the  mis- 
ery and  wrongs  of  nations  foreign  in 
name  as  well  as  in  reality,  would  find  lit- 
tle pleasure  in  Barra. 

We  returned  to  the  steamer  and  passed 
a  restless  night,  I  in  the  ladies'  cabin  and 

J         in  the  saloon.    One  advantage  of 

our  discomfort  was  that  it  sent  us  up  on 
deck  in  time  to  see  the  eastern  hills  grow 
purple  against  the  golden  light  of  coming 
day.  As  in  the  evening,  there  was  still 
land  on  either  side.  All  morning  we  went 
in  and  out  of  lochs  and  bays,  and  through 
sounds,  and  between  islands.  Indeed  I 
know  of  no  better  description  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  than  the  quotation  given  in  the 
guide-book,  "The  sea  here  is  all  islands, 
and  the  land  all  lakes."  And  the  further 
north  we  went  the  drearier  seemed  this 
land — a  fitting  scene  for  the  tragedv  enact- 
ed  on  it,  which,  though  now  many  years' 
old,  is  ever  young  in  the  memor}^  of  the 
people;  for  it  was  here  in  Uist  that,  in 
1851,  men  and  women  were  hunted  like 
beasts,  tracked  by  dogs  to  the  caves  and 
wilds  where  they  lay  in  hiding,  bound 


hand  and  foot,  and  cast  upon  ships  wait- 
ing to  carry  them  against  their  will  across 
the  Atlantic.  We  might  have  thought 
no  life  had  been  left  upon  the  islands  but 
for  an  occasional  wire  fence,  a  sprinkling 
of  sheep  on  greener  hill-sides,  and  lone- 
ly cottages,  with  thin  clouds  of  blue  peat 
smoke  hovering  over  them  to  show  they 
were  not  mere  rocks.  Once  stretching 
across  the  wilderness  we  saw  telegraph 
poles  following  the  coast  line.  It  is  wise 
to  let  them  make  the  best  showing  possi- 
ble. Some  of  the  islands  telegraphically 
ate  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  stopped  often.  At  many  of  the 
landings  not  a  house  was  to  be  seen.  As 
a  rule,  there  was  no  pier.  The  .  steamer 
would  give  her  shrill  whistle,  and  as  it 
was  re-echoed  from  the  dreary  hills,  huge 
black  boats  came  sailing  out  to  meet  us. 
Instead  of  boats  waiting  for  the  steamer, 
as  on  the  Mississippi,  here  she  waited  for 
them.  And  then  dropping  their  sails, 
they  rounded  her  bows  and  brought  up 
alongside  her  lower  deck;  there  tumbled 
into  them  men  and  women,  and  loaves, 
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and  old  newspapers,  and  ham  bones,  and 
bits  of  meat,  for  in  the  islands  there  are 
always  people  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. 

As  we  n eared  Harris  a  little  old  lady 
came  bustling"  up  on  deck.  When  the 
steamer  stopped  in  the  sound  the  men  in 
the  boats  all  touched  their  bonnets  to  her, 
a  few  even  got  on  board  to  speak  to  her. 
She  was  better  than  a  guide-book,  and  told 
the  passengers  near  her  all  about  Harris. 
She  explained  the  difficulties  of  the  chan- 
nel through  the  sound,  which, like  all  Heb- 
ridean  waters,  is  full  of  islands  and  rocks 
hidden  at  high  tide,  and  is  unprotected 
by  lights.  She  pointed  out  Rodil  Kirk, 
whose  gray  tower  just  showed  above  the 
green  hills.  She  always  called  this  bit 
of  Harris  the  Switzerland  of  the  Hebri- 
des, she  said.  And  with  its  checker-board- 
like patches  of  green  and  yellowing  grain 
between  the  hills  and  the  water,  and 
lying,  while  we  were  there,  in  sunshine, 
it  might  have  looked  bright  and  even 
happy,  but  for  the  wretched  cottages,  of 
which  there  were  more  in  this  one  place 


than  we  had  seen  on  all  the  journey  from 
lona. 

Once,  as  we  watched  the  boats  rounding 
the  steamer's  bows,  we  found  ourselves 
next  to  this  old  lady.  She  seemed  so  glad 
to  talk  that  we  asked  her  could  she  per- 
haps tell  us  if  the  people  of  Harris  were 
as  miserable  as  their  cottages. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "their  condition  is 
hopeless.""  And  then  she  went  on  to  tell 
us  that  she  lived  only  for  Harris,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  better  than 
she  its  poverty.  She  was,  we  learned  af- 
terward, Mrs. — or  Mistress,  as  Lowland- 
ers  on  board  called  her — Thomas.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  government  survey- 
or in  the  island,  and  since  his  death  she 
had  interested  herself  in  the  people, 
among  whom  for  many  years  she  made 
her  home. 

The  story  of  Harris,  as  she  told  it,  and 
as  we  have  since  read  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  of  1883,  is  in  the  main 
that  of  all  the  Islands  and  Highlands.  It 
is  the  story  of  men  toiling  on  land  and 
sea,  that  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they 
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may  make,  not  their  own  bread,  but  the 
venison  and  game  of  others.  Thousands 
starve  tliat  two  or  tliree  may  have  their 
sport.  The  land  in  the  Hebrides  is  bar- 
ren, it  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  sports- 
men. Harris  is  the  barrenest  of  all,  Mrs. 
Thomas  declared.  We  could  see  this  for 
ourselves;  after  the  Switzerland  of  the 
Hebrides,  the  mountains  rose  a  solid 
mass  of  black  rock  with  scarce  a  trace  of 
vegetation.  But  even  Harris  once  sup- 
ported its  people.  That  was  before  they 
were  made  to  share  the  land  with  the  deer. 
To-day  a  few  valleys  and  hill-sides  are 
over-crowded,  crofts  divided  and  subdi- 
vided, while  others,  once  as  green,  are 
now  purple  with  heather,  and  silent,  save 
for  the  guns  of  sportsmen.  Deer  forests 
and  large  farms  grow  larger  and  larger; 
crofts  shrink,  until  from  the  little  patch 
of  ground,  long  since  overworked,  the 
crofter  can  no  longer  reap  even  that 
which  he  sows.  And  yet  he  sees  better 
land,  where  perhaps  once  grew  his  pota- 
toes and  grain,  swallowed  up  in  the  cruel 
moors.  While  his  harvest  is  starvation, 
deer  and  grouse  live  and  multiply. 

Many  vilLages  were  cleared  when*  the 
great  deer  forest  of  Harris  was  extended, 


not  so  many  years  ago.  The  people  were 
turned  from  homes  where  they  had  al- 
ways lived,  the  old  with  the  young,  and 
women  about  to  become  mothers.  High- 
landers love  their  land.  Many  went  back 
again  and  again,  even  after  their  cottages 
w^ere  but  black  piles  of  ruin.  Because  he 
evicts  tenants  who  will  not  pay  their  rent, 
the  Irish  landlord  is  called  cruel.  The 
evicted  in  the  Hebrides  are  those  who  in- 
terfere with  the  landlord's  convenience  or 
amusement.  The  rent  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  -  And  yet  of  Scotch  evictions  com- 
paratively little  has  been  heard.  Journal- 
ists skilled  in  their  trade  have  published 
abroad,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  the  tale  of  Irish  wrongs.  But  who 
knows  the  injustice  that  has  been  done 
in  Scotland  in  order  to  lay  waste  broad 
tracts  of  good  ground  ?  "I  v/ill  tell  you 
how  Rodil  was  cleared,"  said  John  McDi- 
aiHTiid,  of  Seal  pa,  to  the  Commissioners. 
"There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hearths  in  Rodil.  Forty  of  these  paid 
rent.  When  young  Macleod  (the  land- 
lord) came  home  with  his  newly  married 
Avife  to  Rodil,  he  went  away  to  show  his 
wife  the  place,  and  twenty  of  the  women 
of  Rodil  came  and  met  them,  and  danced 
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a  reel  before  Uiem,  so  glad  were  tliey  to 
see  tljem.  By  the  time  the  year  was  out 
— twelve  months  from  that  clay — these 
twenty  women  were  weeping*  and  wail- 
ing-, their  houses  being"  unroofed  and  their 
fires  quenched  by  tlie  orders  of  the  estate. 
I  could  not  say  who  was  to  blame,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fires  were  quenched." 

As  in  Rodil,  so  it  was  where  now 
stretches  the  deer  forest  of  Harris — wher- 
ever, indeed,  deer  are  hunted  in  the  Hio^h- 


deer.  Slaves  could  be  sold.  This  was 
the  one  thing-  which  the  landlord,  despite 
all  his  rights,  could  not  do  with  his  croft- 
ers. He  could  starve  them  and  their 
families,  turn  them  adrift,  burn  their  cot- 
tages, chase  them  over  seas,  there,  per- 
haps, to  meet  anew  starvation,  disease, 
and  death.  From  every  part  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands,  from  Ross  and  Argyll- 
shire, as  from  Sutherland,  hundreds  and 
thousands  were  forced  to  fly,  whether  they 
would  or  no. 


THE  "DDNARA  CASTLE. 


lands.  Whoever  wants  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  blessings  which  come 
to  the  many  from  the  proprietary  power 
and  right  of  the  few — a  right  and  power 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  refers  all 
advance  in  the  Highlands — let  him  read 
the  History  of  the  Higliland  Clearances^ 
as  told  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the 
Gloomy  Memories  of  the  Highlands,  by 
Donald  Macleod,  himself  one  of  the  evict- 
ed. Their  story  is  too  cruel  for  me  to 
tell  again.  Their  country  was  desolate; 
their  cities  were  burned  with  fire;  their 
land,  strangers  devoured  it  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  it  was  desolate.  Never  did 
negro  slaves  in  the  South  fare  as  did  the 
Highland  men  and  women  cleared  from 
the  glens  and  valleys  of  Sutherland. 
Slaves  at  least  represented  so  much  mon- 
ey; but  the  crofter  was  and  is  less  valu- 
able to  the  laird  than  his  sheep  and  his 


And  with  those  who  staid  at  home,  how 
fared  it  ?  The  evicted  squatted,  we  would 
say,  on  the  crofts  of  friends  and  relations 
in  other  parts  of  the  estate.  There  was 
no  place  else  for  them  to  go.  When 
there  they  sought  to  solve  the  bitterest 
problem  of  life — how  to  make  that  which 
is  but  enough  for  one,  serve  for  two — and 
therein  were  unsuccessful.  The  landlord 
washed  his  hands  of  them  and  their  pov- 
erty. They  had  brought  it  upon  them- 
selves, he  reasoned;  if  crofts  were  over- 
crowded, the  fault  was  theirs.  You  might 
as  well  force  a  man  into  the  jungle  or 
swamp  reeking  with  malaria,  and  then, 
when  he  is  stricken,  upbraid  him  for  liv- 
ing in  such  a  hot-bed  of  fever.  Mr.  Al- 
fred Russel  Wallace  does  not  exaggerate 
w^hen  he  says,  "For  a  parallel  to  this 
monstrous  power  of  the  land-owner,  un- 
der which  life  and  property  are  entirely 
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at  his  mercy,  we  must  go  back  to  mediae- 
val, or  to  the  days  when,  serfdom  not  hav- 
ing been  abolished,  the  Russian  noble  was 
armed  with  despotic  authority,  while  the 
more  pitiful  results  of  this  landlord  tyr- 
anny, the  wide  devastation  of  cultivated 
lands,  the  heartless  burning  of  houses,  the 
reckless  creation  of  pauperism  and  misery 
out  of  well-being  and  contentment,  could 
only  be  expected  under  the  rule  of  Turk- 
ish sultans  or  greedy  and  cruel  pashas." 

Emigration  is  the  principal  remedy  sug- 
gested. The  landlords  of  old  enforced  it, 
and  now,  for  very  shame,  are  content  to 
commend  it.  It  would  leave  them  alone 
with  their  sheep  and  their  game.  If  the 
only  Highlanders  were  the  gillies  and 
shepherds,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
bothersome  tales  of  wrongs,  rousing  the 
sympathy  of  the  public.  The  real  rea- 
son for  emigration  is  that  ''any  remedies 
which  might  be  expected  from  land  law 
reform  or  land  acts  will  be  and  are  like- 
ly to  be  long  deferred,  while  in  the  mean 
time  the  people  are  dying  like  dogs  from 
starvation." 


It  has  been  urged  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  many  of  the  Islanders,  like  men  of 
the  east  coast,  became  fishermen  altogether 
and  gave  up  their  land.  But  if  they  did, 
the  gain  would  not  be  theirs.  In  many 
lochs  and  bays  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  fish  for  food,  because  gentlemen  must 
fish  for  pleasure.  Few  have  boats  for 
deep-sea  fishing;  none  have  money  to  buy 
them.  As  it  is,  in  the  Long  Island  they 
must  compete  with  well-equipped  fishing- 
smacks  sent  into  Northern  seas  from  Bil- 
lingsgate markets.  Not  only  this,  but  in 
both  Harris  and  Lewis  piers  and  harbors 
are  few,  and  fishing-boats  must  be  light 
that  fishermen  may  pull  them  up  on  shore 
beyond  reach  of  the  tide.  In  parts  of  the 
northern  Highlands  people  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  glens  to  the  shores  in 
hopes  that  they  would  become  fishermen; 
but  they  were  given  no  boats,  no  harbors. 

The  crofters  are  taking  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  because  they  know  there 
is  no  one  else  to  help  them.  In  a  body  they 
marched  upon  deer  forest  and  sheep  farm, 
and  scattei^ed  over  the  island  or  drove  into 


crofters'  cottages  near  uig,  skye. 
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the  sea  sheep  and 
deer.  When  there 
were  no  more  sheep 
and  deer,  the  land- 
lord would  be  glad 
enoug-h  to  give 
them  back  land 
which  in  days  of 
old  was  green  with 
their  crops.  And 
now,  in  further 
proof  of  the  justice 
done  to  crofters, 
the  leaders  of  these 
raids  await  trial 
in  Edinburgh,  to 
which  town  they 
cannot  afford  to 
bring  their  wit- 
nesses, and  where 
no  lawyers  of  note 
will  defend  them.* 
The  crofter  is  a 
slave  not  only  to 
landlord  and  fac- 
tor, but  often  to 
the  merchant.  The 

Englishman,  when  he  finds  the  truck  sys- 
tem far  from  home,  cannot  too  strongly 
revile  it.  A  report  has  just  come  from 
Newfoundland  declaring  that  because  of 
it  a  Newfoundlander  is  no  more  master  of 
his  own  destiny  than  was  a  mediaeval 
serf  or  a  Southern  negro  in  1860,  The 
writer  need  not  have  gone  1600  miles  to 
the  colonies  to  expose  an  evil  which  exists 
in  the  British  Isles  but  600  miles  from 
London,  The  Duke  of  Argyll  regrets 
that  it  is  employed  in  Tiree,  His  power 
as  proprietor,  the  one  power  for  good  on 
his  estates,  stops  short  most  unaccount- 
ably where  other  people  might  think  it 
could  be  exercised  to  best  advantage. 
Many  Western-Islanders,  like  Newfound- 
landers, are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
merchant.  The  latter  provides  them  on 
credit  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  often 
the  poorest  in  quality,  but  always  the 
highest  in  price.  In  return  the  crofter's 
earnings,  before  he  has  gained  them,  be- 
long to  the  merchant,  who,  moreover,  is 
at  times  his  employer  as  well  as  his  cred- 
itor. In  Harris  the  women  support  their 
families  by  weaving  the  famous  Harris 
cloth.  To  Edinburgh  and  London  tailors 
it  brings  good  profit;  to  them,  starvation 

*  Since  this  was  wi'itten  they  have  been  acquitted, 
which  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  a  jury  to 
convict  men  for  saving  themselves  from  starvation. 


A  REAL  HIGHLAND  LASSIE. 

wages,  paid  in  tea  or  sugar  or  meal.  No 
money  is  in  circulation  on  the  island. 
Harris  people  have  given  their  consent  to 
emigrate,  and  then  at  the  last  moment 
have  been  kept  prisoners  at  home  because 
of  a  debt  of  years  against  them. 

As  we  lay  by  the  island  of  Scalpa,  not 
far  from  Tarbet,  a  man  came  on  board 
from  one  of  the  boats.  He  had  a  roll  of 
cloth,  under  his  arms.  He  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  asked  if  perhaps  some  one 
on  board  would  buy  it.  As  we  looked 
at  it,  he  said  nothing,  but  the  pitiful  plead- 
ing of  his  eyes,  and  their  more  pitiful  dis- 
appointment as  he  turned  away  with  his 
cloth,  told  the  story.  She  tried  to  dispose 
of  their  cloth  for  them,  Mrs.  Thomas  said, 
and  we  have  since  heard  that  she  buys 
more  from  them  than  even  the  local  mer- 
chant. 

The  Dunara  Castle  finally  anchored  at 
Tarbet.  The  principal  building  in  the 
village  was  the  large  white  manse,  half 
hidden  in  trees.  A  parson's  first  care,  even 
if  he  went  to  the  Cannibal  Islands,  would 
be,  I  fancy,  to  make  himself,  or  have 
made  for  him  at  somebody  else's  expense, 
a  comfortable  home.  There  were  also  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  two  or  three 
new,  well-built  cottages  for  men  in  Lady 
Scott's,  the  landlord's,  direct  service,  and 
a  large,  excellent  hotel,  the  only  place 
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in  Tarbet  where  spirits  could  be  bought. 
The  rich  may  have  their  vices,  though 
the  poor  cannot.  Beyond  was  misery. 
Wherever  we  w^ent  in  the  island  we  found 
a  rocky  wilderness,  the  mountains  black 
as  I  have  never  seen  them  anywhere  else, 


DOING  SKYE. 


their  tops  so 
even  soil  that  in  the 
sunlight  they  glisten- 
ed as  if  ice-bound. 
Here      and  there, 

around  the  lochs  and  sloping  with  the 
lower  rocky  hills,  were  weed-choked  patch- 
es of  grain  and  huts  wreathed  in  smoke, 
their  backs  turned  hopelessly  to  the  road. 
Near  Tarbet  there  was  one  burrow^ed  out 
like  a  rabbit-hole,  its  thatched  roof  set 
upon  the  grass  and  weeds  of  the  hill-side. 
Just  below,  in  the  loch,  Lady  Scott's  steam- 
yacht  came  and  w^ent.  Beyond,  her  deer 
forest,  a  range  of  black  mountains,  stretch- 
ed for  miles.  Within  sight  and  low  on  the 
w^ater  w^ere  the  thick  w^oods,  in  the  heart 
of  w^hich  stands  her  shooting-lodge.  The 
contrast  gave  the  last  bitter  touch  to  the 
condition  of  the  people.  They  starve  on 
tiny  crofts,  tlieir  only  homes;  their  laiul- 
loi'd  holds  broad  acres  as  playground  for 
a  few  short  weeks. 

The  hovels  were  as  cheerless  within  as 
without.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  one 
takes  liberties  with  the  poor  one  would 
not  dare  take  with  the  rich.  It  is  no 
small  evil  of  poverty  that  it  is  everybody's 
privilege  to  stare  at  it.  The  people  of 
Harris  are  hospitable,  and  receive  the 
stranger  with  courtesy,  but  you  can  see 
that  they  resent  the  intrusion.  It  if^  not, 
I  fear,  to  our  credit  that  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  our  scruples.    We  knocked  at 


a  cottage  door  one  Sunday  afternoon, 

J  ,  as  excuse,  asking  for  a  light.  As 

we  drew  near  we  heard  the  voice  of  some 
one  reading  aloud.  Now  it  w^as  silenced, 
and  a  tall  old  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
came  to  the  door  with  an  open  Bible  in 

his  hands.  Within, 
on  the  left,  was  the 
dwelling  -  room  of 
the  household  ;  on 
the  right,  the  stable. 
Cattle   and  family 
share  the  only  en- 
trance.     Into  the 
room,  through  a  sin- 
gle pane  of  glass, 
one  ray  of  daylight  fell  across  the 
Rembrandt-like  shadows.    On  the 
mud  floor,  at  the  far  end,  a  fire  of 
peat  burned  Avitli  duU  red  glow, 
and  its  thick, choking  smoke  curled 
in  clouds  about  the  rafters  and  soft- 
ened the  shadows.    We  could  just 
make  out  the  figures  of  two  wo- 
men crouching  by  the  fire,  the 
curtained  bed  in  the  corner,  the 
spinning-wheel  opposite.    All  oth- 
er details  were  lost  in  gloom  and 
smoke.    Until  you  see  it  for  your- 
self, you  could  not  believe  that 
in  our  nineteenth  century  men  still  live 
like  this.    Miss  Gordon  Gumming  says 
that  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the 
women  "is  due  much  of  such  comfort,  as 
we  may  see  by  a  peep  into  some  of  their 
little  homes."    But  our  peep  showed  us 
only  that  women  weave  and  men  work  in 
vain,  and  that  to  speak  of  comfort  is  mock- 
ery in  a  cottage  of  Harris,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  cottage  we  saw  in  any  part  of  the  Isl- 
ands.   For  all  those  we  went  into  were 
alike  in  their  poverty  and  their  darkness. 
As  a  rule,  the  fire  burned  in  the  centre  on 
a  circle  of  stones,  and  over  it,  from  the 
roof,  hung  chain  and  hook  for  the  ket- 
tle.   They  have  not  changed  one  jot  or 
tittle  since,  a  century  ago,  they  moved 
Pennant  to  pity. 

All  day  long,  even  w^hen  the  sun  shone, 
as  it  did  at  intervals  during  our  stay,  Har- 
ris was  a  land  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 
But  in  the  evening  it  became  a  land  of 
beauty.  The  black  rock  of  the  mountain- 
sides softened  into  purple  sliadow^s  against 
the  gold  of  sky  and  sea,  and  in  this  glory 
the  hovels  and  the  people  and  the  misery 
disappeared.  And  Avhen  the  sun  sank 
behind  the  western  waters  and  the  gold 
faded,  there  fell  a  great  peace  over  the 
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island.  And  with  it 
began  the  twilight, 
that  lingered  until 
it  grew  into  the  com- 
ing day. 

It  was  on  Sunday 
mornings  there  was 
greatest  stir  in  Tar- 
bet.  Then  the  x^eo- 
ple  came  from  far 
and  near  to  meet  in 
the  little  kirk  over- 
looking the  loch. 
We  were  told  com- 
paratively few  were 
at  home.  This  was 
the  season  when 
they  go  to  the  east 
coast,  the  men  to  the 
fishing,  the  women 
to  the  curing  houses. 
But  we  thought  they 

came  in  goodly  numbers  as  we  watched 
them  winding  with  the  road  down  the 
opposite  hill -side,  and  scrambling  over 
the  rocks  behind  the  town.  Boats,  one 
by  one,  sailed  into  the  loch  and  to  the 
pier,  bringing  with  them  old  women  in 
clean  white  caps  and  tartan  shawls,  young- 
er women  in  feathered  hats  and  over- 
skirts,  men  in  bonnets  and  blue  sailor 
cloth.  They  were  a  fine-looking  set  of 
people,  here  and  there  among  them  a  face 
beautiful  with  the  rich  dark  beauty  of  the 
South — all  that  is  left  of  the  Armada.  As 
they  came  up  upon  the  pier  they  stopped 
in  groups  under  the  shelter  of  a  boat- 
house,  for  the  wind  was  high,  the  men  to 
comb  their  beards  and  hair,  the  women  to 
tie  each  other's  bonnet  strings  and  scarfs, 
to  smooth  each  other's  shawls.  And  all 
the  time  scarce  a  word  was  spoken.  They 
were  as  solemn  at  their  toilet  as  if  already 
they  stood  in  church. 

We  left  Harris,  as  we  came  to  it,  in  the 
Diinara  Castle^  and  dropped  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Uig,  in  Skye,  one  morning 
while  the  day  was  still  young.  The 
shores  were  circled  about  with  patches  of 
grain  and  potatoes  and  many  cottages; 
and  Skye,  as  we  first  saw  it,  seemed  fair 
and  fertile  after  the  rocks  of  Harris.  Its 
people  are  little  better  off,  however.  It 
was  here,  about  Uig,  on  the  estates  of  Cap- 
tain Eraser,  that  crofters  rebelled  in  1884, 
as  those  of  Lewis  are  rebelling  to-day. 
Their  rents  in  many  cases  have  been  re- 
duced, their  arrears  cancelled;  but,  land- 
lords as  they  exist,  or  crofters,  must  go  be- 
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fore  there  can  be  more  than  negative  im- 
provement in  the  Islands. 

We  went  the  next  day  to  Dunvegan. 
The  road  lay  over  long  miles  of  moors, 
with  now  and  then  beautiful  distant  views 
of  the  mountains  of  Harris,  but  pale  blue 
shadows  on  the  western  horizon,  and  of 
the  high  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  dark 
and  sombre  above  the  moorland. 

Here  and  there  at  long  intervals  we 
came  to  the  wretched  groups  of  cottages 
we  had  begun  to  know  so  well.  Old 
witch-like  women  and  young  girls  passed, 
bent  double  under  loads  of  peat  or  sea- 
weed, so  heavy  that  were  the  same  thing* 
seen  in  Italy,  English  people  would  long 
since  have  filled  columns  of  the  Times 
with  their  sympathy.  As  it  is,  these  bur- 
dens are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  or 
sometimes  even  as  but  one  of  the  many 
picturesque  elements  of  Highland  life. 
From  one  writer  one  hears  of  the  Skye 
lassies,  half  hidden  under  bundles  of 
heather,  stopping  to  laugh  and  chatter. 
From  another,  of  Lewis  women  -knitting 
contentedly  as  they  walked  along  with 
creels,  bearing  burdens  that  would  have 
appalled  a  railway  porter  of  the  south, 
strapped  to  their  backs.  We  saw  no 
smiles,  no  signs  of  contentment.  On  the 
faces  of  the  strongest  women  there  was  a 
look  of  weariness  and  of  pain.  But  i^er- 
haps  the  most  pathetic  faces  in  this  land, 
of  sorrow  were  those  of  the  children,  al- 
ready pinched  and  careworn. 

The  chief  complaint  was  the  same 
wherever   we   went.     "We    have  not 
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enough  land;  we  could  and  would  pay 
rent  willing-ly  if  we  had  more  g-round  to 
cultivate.  As  it  is,  our  crofts  are  not 
large  enough  to  keep  us  in  food."  The 
outside  world  has  been  busy  watcliing 
the  battle  in  Ireland.  Little  attention 
has  been  spared  to  the  Highlands.  Yet 
every  small  paragraph  on  the  subject  for 
which  newspapers  can  make  room  be- 
tween accounts  of  stolen  breeches  and 
besieged  members  of  Parliament,  shows 
the  determination  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  the  battle  in  the  far  north.  If 
troops  are  kept  in  Ireland,  if  Welsh  tithes 
can  only  be  collected  by  Hussars,  war 
ships  are  sent  to  the  Islands.  If  Irish- 
men, protected  by  the  Land  League,  re- 
fuse to  pay  rent,  so  do  Scotch  crofters. 
Indeed  the  latter  are  far  more  determined 
and  daring.  They  know,  too,  how  to  hold 
together.  In  Glendale,  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  Skye  to  which  strangers  seldom 
penetrate,  not  a  crofter  has  imid  rent  for 
five  years.  An  old  man,  tenant  on  an- 
other estate,  told  us  about  them  with 
pride.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said,  "  they  have  no 
paid  a  penny  for  five  years ;  but  the  factor 
he  will  keep  friends  with  them.  He  will 
know  ferry  well  if  he  wass  not  their  friend 
it  will  be  worse  trou'ble  that  will  be  com- 
ing whatever." 

Beyond  the  inn,  the  road  led  through  a 
dense  wood  to  the  castle  of  the  Macleod  of 
Macieod.  Trees  will  not  grow  on  Hebri- 
dean  soil  until  tlie  laird  wishes  to  raise 
t})em  for  himself.  Tiien  they  thrive  well 
enough.  Of  course  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  them  growing  on  northern  exposed 
shores.    But  surely  there  must  be  other 


sheltered  spots  besides  those 
directly  around  the  laird's 
house.  However,  it  is  the 
same  witii  his  crops.  Broad 
acres  are  covered  by  his 
grain  and  that  of  his  large 
tenants;  his  pasture-land  is 
fresh  and  green.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  only  when 
the  crofter  asks  to  cultivate 
the  land  does  it  become  ab- 
solutely barren.  It  is  but 
a  step  from  the  wild,  lonely 
moorland  to  the  beautiful 
green  wood  at  Dun  vegan. 
Landward  it  shuts  in  the 
Castle,  whose  turreted  keep 
rises  high  above  the  ivy- 
grown  battlemented  walls, 
crowning  a  rocky  island  in 
a  sheltered  corner  of  the  loch.  The  water 
has  been  drained  from  the  natural  moat, 
but  the  rock  falls  sheer  and  steep  from  the 
castle  gate,  and  the  drawbridge  still  spans 
the  gulf  below. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  woods,  and  yet 
sheltered  by  them,  was  a  pretty  old-fash- 
ioned flower-garden,  surrounded  by  well- 
clipped  hedges,  and  as  well  cared  for  as 
the  garden  of  an  English  castle.  Nearer 
to  the  inn,  on  a  low  hill,  was  the  grave- 
yard of  the  Macleod.  We  pushed  open 
the  tumbled  -  down  gate  and  squeezed 
through.  The  resting-place  of  the  dead 
Macleod  lies  desolate;  not  far  off  is  the 
garden,  with  smooth  lawn  and  many  blos- 
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soms.  A  few  flowers  less,  perhaps,  and 
at  least  the  bottles  and  tins  that  defile 
what  should  be  a  holy  place  could  be 
cleared  away.  And  this  graveyard,  w  ith 
its  broken  tombs  and  roofless  chapel,  is  a 
ruin  of  yesterday.  A  century  ago  Dr. 
Johnson  saw  it  still  cared  for  and  in  or- 
der. The  people  in  Dunvegan  told  us 
that  twenty  years  since  the  roof  fell  in; 
it  has  never  been  repaired. 

To-day  Macleod  of  Macleod  is  a  poor 
man.  One  year  of  famine,  to  keep  the 
crofters  from  starving,  he  emptied  his 
own  purse.  It  is  but  another  proof  of 
the  uselessness  of  misdirected  charity. 
What  did  it  profit  the  crofters  that 
Macleod  became  for  their  sake  a  bank- 
rupt ?  They  still  starve.  He  who  would 
really  help  them  must  be  not  only  their 
benefactor,  but  their  emancipator. 

From  Dunvegan  to  Struan  it  was  all 
moorland.  The  shadeless  road  ran  for 
miles  between  the  heather,  from  which 
now  and  again,  as  we  passed,  rose  the 
startled  grouse.  Far  in  front  were  the 
CuchuUins,  only  their  high  jagged  peaks 
showing  above  the  clouds  that  hung 
heavy  about  them. 

After  Struan  we  were  still  on  the  moors. 
The  only  breaks  in  the  monotony  were 
the  showers,  the  mile-stones,  and  the  wa- 
ter-falls.  The  mountains,  upon  which  we 
liad  counted  for  the  beauty  of  the  walk, 
were  now  completely  lost  in  the  clouds. 
Not  until  we  were  within  two  miles  of 
Sligachan  did  the  thick  veil  before  them 
roll  slowly  up,  showing  us  peaks  rising 
beyond  peaks,  rugged  hollows,  and  deep 
precipices.  But  it  fell  again  almost  at 
once,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  we  saw 
but  one  high  mountain  coming  out  and 
being  swallowed  up  again  in  the  mist  and 
clouds. 

In  Portree,  a  miniature  Oban,  we  lost 
all  coui*age.    We  might  have  gone  back 


to  Loch  Coruishk ;  we  might  have  tramped 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  Old  Man  of 
Storr,  which  we  had  already  seen  in  the 
distance ;  we  might  have  w^alked  to  Arma- 
dale, steamed  to  Strome  Ferry.  There 
were,  in  fact,  many  things  we  could  and 
should  have  done ;  but  we  had  seen  enough 
of  the  miserable  life  in  the  Islands,  those 
great  deserts,  with  but  here  and  there  a 
lovely  oasis  for  the  man  of  wealth.  Our 
Avalks  had  been  long;  we  were  tired  phys- 
ically and  sick  mentally.  And  so  early 
one  morning  w^e  took  the  boat  at  Portree 
back  to  the  main-land. 

That  evening  Oban  did  its  best  for  us. 
The  sun  went  down  in  red  fire  beyond 
Mull's  now  purpling  hills.  And  as  the 
burning  after-glow  cooled  into  the  quiet 
twilight,  we  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
the  island  of  Mull.  It  seemed  in  its  new 
beauty  to  have  found  peace  and  rest.  May 
this  seeming  have  become  reality  before 
we  again  set  foot  on  Hebridean  shores! 

NoTK. — The  Crofters'  Act  of  1886  was  supposed  to 
do  away  with  the  crofters'  wrongs.  As  yet  it  has 
accomplished  little.  In  some  cases  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose  have  lowered  the  ex- 
tortionate rents  which  crofters  have  been  stai'ving 
for  years  to  pay.  Now  that  agitation  in  the  Islands 
has  made  it  aljsolutely  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  people,  in  one  or  two  test 
cases  those  clauses  of  the  act  which  prevent  land- 
lords evicting  tenants  at  their  own  pleasure  have 
been  enforced.  Beyond  this,  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  absolutely  no  better  than  it  was  before  the 
act  was  passed.  They  have  not  enough  land  to  sup- 
port them,  and  when  tliey  appeal  for  more  their  land- 
lord answers,  as  Lady  Matheson  has  just  answered 
her  "small  tenants  in  Lewis,  "The  land  is  mine; 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  Nothing  has  been 
done  for  the  cotters,  who  have  no  land  at  all ;  no- 
thing for  fishermen,  who  are,  if  possible,  worse  off 
at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  than  they  were  at 
the  beginning.  The  money  appropriated  for  the 
building  of  piers  and  harbors  and  the  purchase  of 
boats  has  not  as  yet  been  put  to  its  proper  use. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  people  have  been  evicted. 
Now  the  landlords'  eviction  has  begun  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  notorious  Lady  Matheson  from  Lewis. 
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rilHE  amusing"  caricatures  of  Lord 
X  Brougham  wliicli  used  to  appear  in 
Pimch  were  probably  as  faithful  like- 
nesses as  the  general  popular  conception 
of  a  public  man.  Such  a  man  is  usually 
described  in  such  an  exaggerated  manner 
that  the  common  impression  of  him  is 
undoubtedly  a  caricature.  His  real  per- 
sonality is  known  only  to  his  friends. 
The  public  sees  merely  the  figure  of  com- 
mon report,  of  the  newspaper,  of  gossip, 
which  distorts  him,  not  because  of  any  in- 
dividual ill-will  toward  him,  but  from  the 
supposed  necessity,  for  some  interested 
purpose,  of  representing  him  in  a  partic- 
ular light.  It  seems  to  be  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  by  an  extraordina- 
ry exertion  that  we  admit  the  honesty  of 
a  man  who  differs  from  us  upon  an  essen- 
tial or  engrossing  question.  Some  years 
ago  a  warm  political  partisan  said,  in  hu- 
morous earnestness,  to  a  friend  with  whom 
he  differed,  "I  am  so  sorry,  for  I  hoped 
to  meet  you  in  heaven."  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  good  man  to  suppose  that 
any  other  man  whose  politics  he  did  not 
approve  could  get  to  heaven.  There  are, 
liowever,  so  many  people  with  improper 
politics  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  for  that  reason  they 
must  be  necessarily  excluded  from  jmra- 
dise. 

There  is  a  fatal  tendency  to  estimate 
conduct  by  the  meanest  motives  when  a 
good  one  is  very  obvious  and  most  prob- 
able. Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
life  and  of  an  illustrious  public  career, 
announces  that  he  has  changed  his  mind 
upon  a  great  question  of  public  policy. 
He  has  changed  his  mind  before,  acknow- 
ledging that  in  the  lights  of  larger  thought 
and  experience  his  old  views  seemed  to 
him  unsound.  But  upon  this  occasion  he 
is  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  British 
Empire,  recklessly  seeking  its  dissolution, 
willing  to  plunge  his  country  into  sorrow 
and  ruin — vain,  self-righteous,  and  senile 
— because  he  wishes  again  to  be  Prime- 
Minister.  The  question  upon  which  his 
views  have  changed  is  one  that  has  long 
vexed  England.  Its  statesmanship  has 
grappled  with  it  in  vain,  and  the  tale  of 
the  unsettled  problem  is  one  of  tragedy 
seldom  equalled.  It  is  a  question  witli 
which  as  Prime-Minister  he  has  been 
brought  into  intimate  relations.  He 
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knows  by  experience  its  character  and 
gravity.  His  mind  is  comprehensive,  his 
intelligence  great,  his  sagacity  confessed. 
It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
consideration  of  the  ablest  and  most  up- 
riglit  of  statesmen  ;  and  after  deliberation 
enlightened  by  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  decides  that  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
the  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness  of 
England  and  Ireland,  require  the  pursuit 
of  a  certain  policy.  It  is  a  question  cer- 
tainly upon  which  men  may  patriotical- 
ly and  honorably  differ.  But  Mr.  Grlad- 
stone  is  at  once  universally  caricatured 
by  those  who  differ  from  his  views  into  a 
figure  as  grotesque  as  Gilray's  Napoleon. 

This  passionate  vehemence  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  always  more  or  less  calcula- 
ted. It  is  shrewd  to  give  a  bad  name  to 
a  dog  that  you  mean  to  shoot,  because  ev- 
erybody agrees  that  a  mad  dog  should  be 
killed.  But  whether  the  dog  is  really 
mad  is  a  question  which  has  little  chance 
of  consideration  in  the  impetuous  chase 
and  cry.  That  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
wishes  to  be  Prime-Minister,  and  that  he 
would  scruple  at  no  means  to  compass  the 
object  of  his  desire,  is  boisterously  and  in- 
cessantly alleged,  and  there  is  so  much 
meanness  and  contemptible  motive  fa- 
miliar to  the  indifferent  or  careless  reader 
that  unconsciously,  with  the  incessant  it- 
eration, he  has  presently  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  monster  trying  to  clutch  Britain 
and  tear  it  asunder,  which  is  labelled  Glad- 
stone. 

Now  Lord  Brougham  was  not  beauti- 
ful to  behold,  but  yet  Punch  maligned 
him.  He  was  not  a  man  merely  to  be 
laughed  at,  like  PiincWs  Brougham.  So 
Mr.  Gladstone,  despite  the  chorus,  is  not 
Guy  Fawkes  prowling  among  barrels  of 
gunpowder  in  the  vaults  of  Parliament 
House.  The  honorable  explanation  of 
his  course  is  the  more  probable.  It  is  the 
welfare  of  the  empire  through  what  he 
believes  to  be  justice  to  Ireland,  not  a 
few  nionths  more  of  high  office  at  any 
cost  to  his  country  and  to  his  renown, 
which  is  his  animating  motive.  His  view 
may  be  mistaken.  His  policy  may  be  dis- 
astrous to  British  unity.  That  is  a  spec- 
ulation. Nobody  can  know  it.  But  why 
is  he  less  likely  to  be  patriotic  or  wise  or 
just  than  the  London  Times^  for  instance, 
a  journal  whose  principle  has  been  always 
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to  take  sides  \vitli  tlie  stronger,  not  with 
the  better,  party,  wliicliever  it  may  be? 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  desires  place, 
\vl]y  may  not  the  London  Tiynes  desire 
profit?  And  if  tlie  statesman  thinks  it  to 
be  for  his  personal  interest  to  advocate 
liome  rule,  why  may  not  the  Times  think 
it  to  be  for  its  pecuniai-y  benefit  to  op- 
pose it  ? 

The  high  purpose  of  the  newspaper 
may  be  granted.  But  why  must  that  of 
the  statesman  be  denied  ?  Why  should 
intelligent  and  patriotic  Englishmen,  be- 
cause they  think  a  man's  views  unsound 
or  even  dangerous  to  the  imperial  unity, 
detest  him  as  designedly  a  public  enemy  ? 
In  parliamentary  or  popular  systems  of 
government  good  faith  in  difference  of 
view  must  be  assumed,  or  the  opponent 
must  be  resisted  as  a  public  enemj^,  which 
is  the  end  of  popular  government.  In 
friendly  or  fair  discussion  what  is  called 
"imputing  motives"  is  not  permissible. 
A  man's  arguments  may  be  riddled  and 
demolished  if  possible,  but  to  try  to  turn 
them  by  alleging  that  they  are  dishonestly 
uttered,  and  for  a  selfish  purpose,  is  to 
strike  below  the  belt. 

If  a  man  be  troubled  by  this  treatment 
of  public  men — if  the  statesman  or  the  sol- 
dier or  the  citizen  whom  he  admires  and 
honors  is  the  victim  of  this  imputation  of 
base  motives — he  has  only  to  look  at  his- 
tory to  be  consoled.  The  contemporane- 
ous estimates  of  conspicuous  men  are  often 
very  different  from  the  verdict  of  history. 
This  is  especially  true  of  partisan  conten- 
tion. Facts,  indeed,  remain.  No  lapse 
of  time  outlaws  the  infamy  of  Arnold. 
But  the  hasty  judgments  of  heated  con- 
troversy are  revised  by  the  calm  scrutiny 
of  time,  and  the  man  whom  his  own  age 
reviles  and  crucifies  is  reverenced  by  later 
ages  as  a  benefactor  and  a  saint.  Old 
John  Adams  appealed  to  posterity  against 
the  verdict  of  his  angry  opponents,  and 
posterity  has  heard  and  confirmed  his  ap- 
i)eal.  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  and  mo- 
tives will  be  judged  finally  by  a  wiser 
tribuiial  than  the  passionate  partisanship 
and  angry  denunciation  which  now  sur- 
round him,  and  meanwhile  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  reflect  that  those  who  think  best 
of  men  judge  them  most  trul3\ 


No  one  w^ho  sees  the  "Wild  West 
Show"  can  w^onder  that  Buffalo  Bill  deep- 
ly impressed  our  English  cousins.  The 
old  Viking  and  Berserker  survives  in  John 


Bull.  A  certain  savage  strain  lingers  in 
his  tastes,  which  Taine  sensitively  appre- 
hended. His  prize-fights  and  Mohawk  riot- 
ing, his  tiger  and  elephant  hunting,  his 
excursions  to  shoot  bufi'alo  and  grizzly 
bears,  are  in  one  view  manly  sports,  and 
in  another  brutal  survivals.  Then  May- 
fair  in  London  is  sated.  It  has  exhaust- 
ed every  resource  of  costly  luxury.  It  is 
jaded,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  liv- 
ing Indians,  and  the  life  of  the  far  West 
as  it  is  actually  seen,  was  an  agreeable 
shock  of  surprise,  and  gave  it  a  real  emo- 
tion. 

This  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  un- 
til the  spectacle  is  seen,  and  nowhere 
probably  can  it  be  seen  so  advantageously 
as  upon  Staten  Island,  where  it  was  es- 
tablished for  the  whole  summer  two  years 
ago,  and  for  some  weeks  dui»ing  this  sum- 
mer. At-  Ei'astina,  the  name  given  to  a 
part  of  the  village  of  Mariners'  Harbor,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  island, opposite  New- 
ark Bay,  the  Wild  West  camp  was  pitched. 
The  rapid  transit  railroad  from  St.  George, 
the  New  York, ferry  landing,  brought  the 
crowd  to  the  gate,  and  the  excursion  steam- 
er landing  is  near  by.  The  ground  select- 
ed was  a  large  level  tract,  part  of  which 
was  enclosed  for  the  arena,  an  open  ob- 
long space  from  a  third  to  half  a  mile 
around,  with  the  grand  stand  across  one 
end,  and  stands  extending  part  of  the 
length  of  the  course  on  both  sides.  Out- 
side of  the  arena,  and  behind  one  of  the 
ranges  of  seats,  is  a  grove,  in  which  the 
Indian  wigwams  were  erected,  by  which 
the  crowd  passed  on  the  way  to  the  grand 
stand. 

The  extent  of  the  enterprise  and  its  cost 
were  here  perceived.  There  was  a  com- 
pany, of  more  than  a  hundred  Indians, 
with  cow-boys,  Mexicans,  and  attendants, 
and  a  large  drove  of  horses.  It  was 
naturally  a  difficult  multitude  to  control, 
but  the  organization  of  the  management 
seemed  to  be  admirable.  The  order  was 
perfect,  and  there  was  an  aspect  of  vigil- 
ance, promptness,  and  force  among  the 
managers  which  was  very  obvious.  Col- 
,onel  Cody,  or  Bufi'alo  Bill,  is  evidently 
an  admirable  chief  of  such  an  enterprise. 
He  is  sagacious,  alert,  and  bold.  One 
afternoon  a  drunken  man  strayed  into  the 
arena  and  made  a  distui'bance,  which 
among  Sioux  and  other  Indians  might 
readily  have  led  to  trouble.  But  Cody, 
u})on  his  liorse,  at  once  dashed  up  to  the 
offender  at  full  speed,  and  seizing  him 
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and  throwing  him  across  his  horse,  swept 
him  suddenly  off  the  field,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly put  out.  Another  story  is  told  at 
Erastina  of  tiie  saloons  wliicli  liad  sold 
liquor  to  the  Indians.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous,  for  a  crowd  of  drunken 
savages  would  have  devastated  the  vil- 
lage. Buffalo  Bill  also  better  than  any 
one  comprehended  the  peril,  went  at  once 
to  the  saloon-keepers  and  reminded  them 
of  the  fine  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 
"However,"  he  said,  "  you  probably  don't 
mind  that,  so  I  have  called  to  say  that  if 
any  more  liquor  is  sold  to  my  Indians, 
when  they  are  mad  drunk  I'll  turn  them 
loose  on  the  village."  No  more  liquor 
was  sold,  and  the  Indians  were  very  peace- 
able, strolling  along  the  shore,  watching 
the  strange  life  of  civilization,  and  buj^ing 
with  childish  eagerness  all  kinds  of  little 
articles  in  the  shops. 

The  spectacle  of  the  arena  was  a  per- 
fectly faithful  reproduction  of  common 
scenes  upon  the  plains.  First,  groups  of 
Indians,  painted  and  decorated,  galloped 
at  full  speed  by  the  stand,  racing  and 
crying,  followed  by  chiefs  singly,  and  by 
clusters  of  women,  cow-boys,  and  Mexi- 
cans. Tliey  all  turned  as  they  retired, 
and  formed  a  large,  gay,  and  motley 
throng  across  the  arena,  then  advanced 
toward  the  stand,  then  wheeled,  and  sud- 
denly and  in  a  wild  whirl  darted  to  the 
farther  end  and  disappeared.  Then  came 
an  emigrant  train,  with  huge  baggage 
wagons  in  which  sat  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  men  armed,  riding  slowly  and 
wearily  along,  the  faithful  watch-dog 
trotting  gravely  ahead.  On  the  half- 
dusty  turf  it  was  "the  thing  itself."  As 
the  train  pushed  slowly  on,  an  Indian 
scout,  then  another  and  another,  appear- 
ed, watching  and  studying  its  force. 
Suddenly,  on  the  full  run,  a  party  of 
Indians  darted  to  the  attack  and  opened 
fire.  The  men  of  the  train  returned  the 
fire,  and  after  a  brief  skirmish  between 
them,  Buffalo  Bill  with  a  party  of  res- 
cuers swept  up,  firing  as  they  came,  and 
tlie  Indians,  repulsed,  disappeared,  and 
the  train  resumed  its  perilous  and  soli- 
tary way. 

A  similar  scene  was  the  Indian  attack 
upon  the  Dead  wood  coach.  This  was  the 
identical  carriage  which  used  to  cross  the 
plains ;  and  as  it  drew  up  before  the  grand 
stand,  guided  by  its  old  driver,  volun- 
teer passengers  were  invited.  The  coach 
was  filled.    The  armed  guard  sat  upon 


the  top,  and  it  departed  upon  its  jour- 
ney. A  similar  assault  to  that  upon  the 
emigrants  was  made  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  very  lively  little  battle  followed.  The 
Indians  played  with  such  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness that  there  was  an  air  of  great 
reality  in  the  combat.  One  of  the  legends 
of  the  grand  stand  is  that  of  a  party  of 
volunteers  who  set  forth  gayly  in  the 
coacli  ;  but  the  attack  was  so  vividly 
"realistic,"  and  the  dusky  cloud  of  Ind- 
ians enveloping  the  coach  had  such  an 
air  of  "playing  in  earnest,"  that  a  sus- 
picion of  stray  bullets  in  the  rifles  evi- 
dently crossed  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  for  upon  the  repulse  of  the 
Indians  by  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  gallant 
men,  two  of  the  dismayed  amateur  trav- 
ellers were  found  stowed  under  the  seats 
and  two  had  fainted. 

The  promise  of  Buffalo  Bill  as  he  rides 
to  the  front,  the  last  of  the  cavalcade 
which  opens  the  exhibition,  and  says  that 
actual  scenes  of  frontier  life  will  be  pre- 
sented, is  kept  to  the  letter.  The  camp- 
ing of  the  Indians  and  a  skirmish  with 
a  hostile  ti'ibe,  the  races,  the  riding  of 
bucking  horses,  the  rifle-shooting,  are  all 
genuine;  and  the  buffalo  hunt,  although 
it  has  a  perfunctory  air,  and  although 
the  placid  buffalo  cantering  solemnly 
round  the  track  are  evidently  free  from 
annoying  alarms,  yet  is  probably  not  un- 
like the  actual  chase.  Tiiese  scenes,  rude 
and  actual,  presented  to  Mayfair,  must 
naturally  have  produced  a  remarkable 
impression,  like  Schuyler's  Indian  chiefs 
presented  at  court  in  the  last  century. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  ex- 
hibition that  the  Easy  Chair  has  heard  is 
that  which  was  urged  almost  with  tearful 
earnestness  by  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  excellent  of  women.  It  is  pitiful  and 
wicked,  she  said,  that  just  as  a  hopeful 
effort  is  made  to  interest  the  intelligent 
country  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian, 
his  squalid  savagery  should  be  made  a 
circus  spectacle  to  degrade  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  stimulate  all 
the  worst  dime  novel  tastes  and  tendencies 
among  boys.  But  the  good  critic  did  not 
speak  from  observation  or  knowledge. 
Had  she  seen  the  spectacle  she  would 
have  discovered  that  the  Indian  was  not 
degraded  in  her  mind  by  showing  himself 
as  he  is.  Indeed,  the  performance  is  mere- 
ly like  one  of  his  own  games  upon  the 
plains,  and  he  does  not  lose  in  dignity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  spectacle  leaves  prob- 
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ably  a  more  accurate  impression  of  the 
Indian  than  can  be  gained  except  by  a 
visit  to  the  plains. 

Certainly  the  effect  supposed  by  the 
critic  is  not  produced,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
of  the  kind  injurious  to  the  colored  peo})le 
which  is  due  to  the  Ethiopian  minstrels. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  raw  material  of  the  Ind- 
ian that  is  seen,  and  not  that  which  has 
been  already  influenced  in  a  degree  by 
civilization.  But  no  one  seems  to  hold 
sounder  or  humaner  views  of  the  Indian, 
or  of  the  duties  that  we  owe  him,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  dis- 
charged, than  Buffalo  Bill. 

The  Easy  Chair  heard  the  other  day  of 
a  Browning  club  in  a  Western  State  which 
for  some  mysterious  reason  preferred  not 
to  be  known  as  such,  but  which  was  be- 
trayed by  its  own  zeal  and  devotion.  It 
decided  to  hold  a  reception  at  which  every- 
thing should  be  brown.  A  brown  table- 
cloth was  covered  with  brown  china. 
Brown  bread  and  brown  sugar  held  places 
of  honor.  The  hosts  appeared  in  brown 
dresses.  Brown  curtains  were  hung  over 
the  windows.  Brown  was  universal,  and 
when  one  of  the  guests,  looking  around 
the  room,  at  last  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  de- 
clare I  really  believe  you  are  a  Browning 
club,"  there  was  no  member  in  brown 
hardy  enough  to  deny  it.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold was  in  a  remote  and  small  village 
among  the  New  England  hills,  which  re- 
mi;ided  him,  he  said,  in  some  way  of  a 
solitary  hamlet  in  the  Tyrol.  "And 
what,''  he  asked,  "do  the  good  people  do 
for  amusement  ?"  "Well,"  said  his  com- 
panion, "they  had  a  lecture  on  Browning 
last  week."  Arnold  lifted  up  his  hands 
in  amazement  and  laughed,  as  he  replied, 
"I  am  evidently  not  in  the  Tyrol." 

The  interest  in  Browning  is  a  very 
striking  and  significant  fact.  He  has 
never  been  a  popular  poet  in  England, 
although  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  has 
been  regarded  as  the  only  real  competitor 
of  Tennyson  for  th'e  highest  place  in  con- 
temporary English  poetry.  Like  Carlyle, 
he  was  first  recognized  in  America  as  a 
literary  figure  of  the  first  importance.  He 
is  too  obscure  a  poet  for  the  general  read- 
er. Very  few  of  his  ])oems  are  popular 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to  Scott 
or  Byron  or  Tennyson  or  Longfellow,  and 
he  has  contributed  few  lines  or  ])h rases  or 
characters  to  current  and  familiar  speech. 
But  no  poet  of  the  time  seems  to  have 


taken  stronger  hold  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  readers  of  poetry  in  this  country. 

This  is  perhaps  especially  true  of  the 
West,  where  literary  culture  is  sought  by 
many  young  people  with  an  ardor  and 
earnestness  which  are  remarkable.  To 
such  a  class,  the  very  fact  of  the  obscurity 
of  Browning's  verse  is  an  allurement,  be- 
cause it  gives  them  a  reason  for  devoted 
study  and  comparative  interpretation.  A 
Longfellow  or  Tennyson  club  would  be 
constituted  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
works  of  those  poets,  and  perhaps  of  tra- 
cing their  development  from  earlier  liter- 
ary influences  and  sources.  But  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  their  poetry  and  its 
general  scope  would  not  be  a  subject  of 
investigation  or  discussion. 

There  is  indeed  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  Browning  club  that  the  members  are 
attracted  by  the  god  because  he  is  un- 
known— omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 
Yet  it  is  not  his  obscurity  alone  which 
attracts,  but  the  evident  conviction  that 
the  mystery  is  but  the  cloud  enveloping 
an  Alp,  on  which  the  edelweiss  blooms 
and  the  chamois  leaps.  Thackeray  one 
day  came  in  upon  a  friend  reading  Brown- 
ing, and  after  expressing  his  surprise, 
asked  him  if  he  understood  what  he  read. 
When  his  friend  said  that  he  thought  he 
did,  Thackeray  answered,  with  rueful  hu- 
mor, "I  wish  I  could,  but  I  have  no  head 
above  my  eyes."  He  evidently  had  the 
feeling  that  there  was  something  to  be 
understood,  and  not  that  it  was  all  "rub- 
bish." It  is  this  conviction  which  ani- 
mates the  clubs.  Doubtless  the  peering 
commentators  often  see  what  is  not  to  be 
seen,  and  Browning  has  himself  accepted 
certain  interpretations  as  probably  cor- 
rect, Hawthorne  said  that  a  painter  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  everything  that 
anybody  sees  in  his  picture,  and  a  poet  is 
not  likely  to  disclaim  the  diamond  which 
is  found  in  his  mine. 

It  must  be  said  also  that  there  is  not 
necessarily  the  kind  and  degree  of  general 
literary  culture  in  a  community  which 
would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  concerted 
study  of  a  recondite  author.  The  Brown- 
ing clubs  signify  probably  that  among  the 
readers  of  current  literature,  who  are  not 
scholars  nor  critically  versed  even  in  the 
English  classics,  but  who  have  a  literary 
taste  which  is  gratified  by  the  magazines 
and  by  contemporary  authors,  the  appar- 
ent puzzle  of  Browning's  verse  offers  an 
attraction  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  yield. 
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The  philosophic  systems  and  spiritual 
meaning  which  the  hierophants  often  dis- 
cover are  perhaps  not  unlike  the  cloud- 
capped  towers  and  g-org-eous  palaces  which 
rise  and  multiply  and  fill  with  stately 
splendor  the  sunset  west.  Yet  the  Easy 
Chair  holds  with  Hawthorne  that  that  is 
legitimate.  If  you  find  something  there, 
it  is  there,  whether  the  poet  meant  to 
place  it  there  or  not.  But  we  must  not 
doermatize  and  insist  that  others  shall  see 
it,  and  own  that  it  only  is  the  key  to  the 
poem. 

In  the  literary  taste  and  earnestness, 
the  diligence  of  study  and  ingenuity  of 
interpretation,  whicli  show  themselves  in 
this  way  amid  all  the  material  prosperity 
and  development  of  the  great  West,  there 
are  interesting  signs  of  the  spirit  which 
wall  enrich  and  elevate  its  life.  Tliat 
these  signs  appear  so  largely  among  the 
young  women  is  most  promising  for  the 
future.  The  tastes  of  the  girls  of  to-day 
will  affect  the  training  of  the  children 
of  to-morrow,  of  whom  those  girls  will  be 
the  mothers.  The  Browning  clubs  will 
have  their  influence  not  less  than  the  grain 
elevators.  Literary  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture must  begin  and  must  long  be  imper- 
fect. But  what  is  called  half-culture  and 
superficial  and  smattering  knowledge  are 
the  germination  of  the  seed.    It  will  be 


whole  culture  and  fuller  knowledge  pre- 
sently. 

The  criticism  which  is  sometimes  made 
of  Western  cultivation  that  it  is  super- 
ficial is  equally  true  and  is  sometimes 
expressed  of  American  culture  in  gen- 
eral. No  part  of  the  country  can  raise 
its  eyebrows  upon  this  point  at  any  oth- 
er, even  were  it  so  disposed.  The  most 
scholarly  and  thoroughly  trained  men 
among  us  are  too  well  aware  of  the  facts 
to  permit  the  indulgence  of  any  mere- 
ly local  feeling.  The  Browning  clubs 
of  the  New  England  hills  are  signs  in  no 
way  different  from  those  of  the  Western 
prairies.  A  sign  of  the  same  general  kind 
was  the  interest  in  the  lecture  lyceum  of 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  that  was 
essentially  alike  in  Vermont  and  in  Illi- 
nois, except  that  it  was  more  universal 
and  vigorous  in  the  latter  State. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  light  that  they 
throw  upon  Browning,  but  for  that  rosy 
hue  whicli  is  cast  upon  American  pros- 
pects, that  the  Browning  clubs  are  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  They  are  the  happy 
heralds  of  the  future. 

"  '  The  isles  are  just  at  hand,'  they  cried, 
'  Like  cloudlets  faint  at  even  sleeping ; 
Our  temple  gates  are  opened  wide. 

Our  olive  groves  thick  shade  are  keeping. 
For  the  lucid  shapes  you  bring.'" 


IT  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
full  record  of  what  has  been  done  in 
fiction  since  the  Study  last  gave  its  atten- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature.  To  note 
even  the  important  events  in  it  with  the 
hope  of  doing  justice  to  si^ecific  achieve- 
ments is  something  beyond  us.  At  best 
one  can  expect  merely  to  appreciate  with 
loose  generality  the  work  of  new  hands, 
and  gratefully  to  welcome  the  increasing 
skill  and  power  of  some  old  ones. 

Among  these  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
touch  of  Mr.  Henry  James  is  of  such  ex- 
cellent maturity  in  the  short  stories 
which  he  has  lately  printed  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  dispute  his  primacy  in  most 
literary  respects.  We  mean  his  pri- 
macy not  only  among  fabling  Americans, 
but  among  all  who  are  presently  writing 
fiction.  It  is  with  an  art  richly  and  nor- 
mally perfected  from  intentions  evident 


in  his  earliest  work  that  he  now  im- 
parts to  the  reader  his  own  fine  sense 
of  character  and  motive,  and  gives  his 
conceptions  a  distinctness  and  definition 
really  unapproached.  There  never  was 
much  'prentice  faltering  in  him  ;  the  dan- 
ger was  rather  that  in  one  so  secure  of  his 
literary  method  from  the  first,  a  mere 
literary  method  might  content  to  the 
end;  but  with  a  widening  if  not  a  deepen- 
ing hold  on  life  (all  must  admit  that  his 
hold  has  widened,  whoever  denies  that  it 
has  deepened)  this  has  clearly  not  con- 
tented him.  No  one  has  had  more  to  say 
to  his  generation  of  certain  typical  phases 
than  he,  and  he  lias  had  incomparably  the 
best  manner  of  saying  it.  Of  course  it 
can  always  be  urged  by  certain  mislikers 
of  his — and  he  has  them  in  force  enough 
to  witness  the  vast  impression  he  has 
made — that  these  typical  phases  are  not 
the  important  phases;  but  if  they  do  this 
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the}'"  must  choose  wholly  to  ignore  such 
a  novel  as  The  Princess  Casamassima. 
It  is  in  a  way  discreditable  to  our  time 
that  a  writer  of  such  quality  should  ever 
have  grudging"  welcome;  the  fact  im- 
peaches not  only  our  intelligence,  but  our 
sense  of  the  artistic.  It  will  certainly 
amaze  a  future  day  that  such  things  as 
his  could  be  done  in  ours  and  meet  only 
a  feeble  and  conditional  acceptance  from 
the  "  best"  criticism,  with  something  little 
short  of  ribald  insult  from  the  common 
cry  of  literary  paragraphers.  But  hap- 
pily the  critics  do  not  form  an  author's 
only  readers ;  they  are  not  even  his  judges. 
These  are  the  editors  of  the  magazines, 
which  are  now  the  real  avenues  to  the 
public;  and  their  recent  unanimity  in  pre- 
senting simultaneously  some  of  the  best 
work  of  Mr.  James's  life  in  the  way  of 
short  stories  indicates  the  existence  of  an 
interest  in  all  he  does,  which  is  doubtless 
the  true  measure  of  his  popularity.  With 
"The  Aspern  Papers"  in  The  Atlantic, 
"The  Liar"  in  The  Century,  "A  London 
Life"  in  Scribner's,  and  "Louisa  Pallant" 
and  "  Two  Countries"  in  Harper's,  pretty 
much  all  at  once,  the  effect  was  like  an 
artist's  exhibition.  One  turned  from  one 
masterpiece  to  another,  making  his  com- 
parisons, and  delighted  to  find  that  the 
stories  helped  rather  than  hurt  one  anoth- 
er, and  that  their  accidental  massing  en- 
hanced his  pleasure  in  them. 

11. 

Masterpieces, we  say,  since  the  language 
does  not  hold  their  betters  for  a  high  per- 
fection of  literary  execution  at  all  points. 
"  Louisa  Pallant,"  for  instance,  is  an  un- 
mixed pleasure  if  you  delight  in  a  well- 
taken  point  of  view,  and  then  a  story  that 
runs  easilj^  from  the  lips  of  the  imagined 
narrator,  characterizing  him  no  less  subtly 
than  the  persons  of  the  tale,  in  English  to 
the  last  degree  informal  and  to  the  last 
degree  refined.  Just  for  attitude,  just 
for  light,  firm  touch,  the  piece  is  simply 
unsurpassed  outside  the  same  author's 
work.  We  speak  now  only  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  leave  the  doubter  to  his  struggle 
with  the  question  whether  a  mother  would 
have  done  all  that  about  a  daughter;  and 
we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether 
the  American  wife  in  thie  "Two  Countries" 
would  have  killed  herself  if  her  English 
husband  had  written  a  book  against  her 
native  land.  These  were  to  us  very  minor 
points  compared  with  the  truthfulness  of 


the  supposed  case  and  the  supposed  peo- 
ple, just  as  in  "A  London  Life"  it  doesn't 
so  much  matter  whether  poor  Laura  mar- 
ries or  not  as  whether  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wendover  is  not  almost  too  good  to  be 
felt  by  the  public  which  reads  in  run- 
ning, and  whether  some  touch  of  Selina's 
precious  badness  may  not  be  lost.  There 
are  depths  under  depths  in  the  subtle 
penetrations  of  this  story,  the  surprise  of 
which  should  not  be  suffered  to  cheapen 
the  more  superficial  but  not  less  brilliant 
performance  in  "The  Liar" ;  for  there  too 
is  astonishing  divination,  ^nd  a  clutch 
upon  the  unconscious  motives  which  are 
scarcely  more  than  impulses,  instincts. 

III. 

To  pass  from  these  tales  to  such  a 
novel  as  The  Man  Behind  hs  to  compass 
a  distance-  as  vast  as  that  between  the 
dense,  highly  organized  European  social 
life  of  to-day  and  the  more  crude  ma- 
terials of  society  as  they  existed  in  the 
great  Middle  West  forty  years  ago.  But 
in  a  genuine  feeling  for  human  nature 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr,  T,  S,  Denison, 
who  publishes  his  own  book  as  well  as 
w^rites  it,  are  not  so  far  apart  but  that  the 
Study  can  welcome  them  alike  to  the  hos- 
pitality it  rejoices  to  show  all  good  work. 
The  simple,  the  rude  new-country  life 
which  most  Americans  of  fifty  have 
known,  but  which,  with  loss  and  gain, 
few  Americans  will  know  hereafter,  is  the 
setting  of  an  action  neither  novel  nor  pe- 
culiarly ours.  Men  have  so  often  tempted 
women  to  self -betrayal  and  then  left  them 
to  their  ruin,  while  they  prospered  on  to 
riches  and  honors,  that  the  fate  of  an 
ambitious  farm-boy  and  backwoods  girl 
could  have  no  special  claim  upon  the  read- 
er's interest  if  it  were  not  for  the  local 
truth  which  the  author  is  able  to  impart, 
or  unable  to  withhold.  We  should  like 
to  say,  if  we  might  say  it  without  offence, 
how  it  seems  often  the  limited  perspective 
which  gives  his  work  infinite  pathos  for 
those  whose  bounds  have  widened.  His 
work  has  a  real  importance  because  of  his 
apparent  unconsciousness,  because  his 
ideals  of  worldly  splendor  address  them- 
selves simply  to  the  intelligence  of  that 
wholesome  majority  of  bur  people  Avhose 
experience  of  more  metropolitan  glories 
is  small  or  null.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
a  truth  to  human  nature  in  generals  and 
in  details  which  is  uncommon — a  greater 
truth  to  this  always  than  to  character  in 
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its  more  fluctuant  shades  and  more  flex- 
ible expressions.  Such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Deni- 
son's  work  has  very  distinct  value,  and 
the  public,  whicli  is  not  sufl^ering*  from 
over-production  in  that  kind,  ought  to  be 
glad  of  it,  and  want  more  of  it. 

IV. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  clearer  some 
points  concerning-  Mr.  Denison's  work  by 
contrasting  it  with  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett's  in 
lier  late  volume,  The  King  of  Folly 
Island,  and  other  sketches.  Here  there 
is  a  knowledge  of  common  life  (we  call  it 
common,  but  it  is  not  vulgar,  like  the  life 
of  most  rich  and  fashionable  people)  not 
less  intimate  than  his,  and  a  kindness  for 
it  quite  as  great;  but  it  is  studied  from 
the  outside,  and  with  the  implication  of  a 
world  of  interests  and  experiences  foreign 
to  it.  Of  course  Miss  Jewett's  lovely  hu- 
mor, so  sweet  and  compassionate,  goes  for 
much  in  the  tacit  appeal,  the  mute  aside, 
to  the  sympathetic  reader  for  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  several  situations;  but  nothing 
is  helplessly  or  involuntarily  good  in  the 
effect ;  all  was  understood  before  and  aim- 
ed at,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  mastery  in 
the  literature,  which  charms  equally  with 
the  fine  perception.  From  first  to  last 
both  are  so  unfaltering  in  such  a  sketch 
as  "Sister  Wisby's  Courtship"  or  "Miss 
Peck's  Promotion"  that  one  is  tempted  to 
call  the  result  perfect,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. At  the  same  time  the  writer's 
authority  is  kept  wholly  out  of  sight;  she 
is  not  sensibly  in  her  story  any  more  than 
a  painter  is  in  his  picture.  It  is  in  this 
that  her  matured  skill  or  her  intuitive 
self-control  shows  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  very  clever  writer  like  the  author  of 
Tenting  at  Stony  Beach,  who  has  herself 
too  much  in  mind,  and  lets  the  reader  see 
it.  With  the  latter,  humor  occasionally 
degenerates  into  smartness;  nevertheless 
it  is  for  the  most  part  very  genuine  hu- 
mor, and  it  includes  a  lively  sense  of  char- 
acter both  among  the  South  Shore  natives 
and  the  summer  folks.  The  pretty  girl 
of  our  civilization,  who  pushes  into  the 
canvas  home  of  the  tenters,  is  caught 
with  much  of  Mr.  James's  neatness,  while 
Marsh  Yates,  the  "shifless  toot,"  and  his 
beautiful,  energetic  wife,  and  Randy  Ran- 
kin and  her  husband,  are  verities  beyond 
his  range. 

V. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Pool  does  not  hold 
her  hand  altogether  from  caricature  and 


melodrama;  but  it  must  be  owned  she 
does  not.  Still  we  are  indebted  to  her 
for  some  types,  if  not  some  characters; 
and  to  Mr.  Cable  in  liis  inter- related 
sketches  called  Bonaventure  we  owe  the 
pleasure  of  some  fresh  characters  in  a 
romantic  atmosphere  where  we  could  not 
have  hoped  for  anything  better  than 
types.  The  book  is  no  such  book  as  The 
Grandissimes ;  let  that  be  fairly  under- 
stood before  we  praise  it  for  qualities 
proper  to  its  slighter  texture.  The  Gran- 
dissimes is  one  of  the  great  novels  of  our 
time,  whereas  Boyiaventure  is  simply  one 
of  the  gracefulest  romances,  in  which  high 
motive,  generous  purpose,  and  picturesque 
material  answer  for  the  powerful  realities 
of  the  other.  The  facts  of  the  case — the 
aspiration  and  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of 
the  young  Creole  school-master  among  the 
Acadians  of  Louisiana  —  are  given  by  a 
species  of  indirection,  a  kind  of  tacking, 
which  recalls  Judd's  method  in  liis  Mar- 
garet, a  book  which  Mr.  Cable  could  not 
have  had  in  mind,  but  to  which  his  work 
assimilates  itself  in  the  romantic  atmos- 
phere common  to  them  both.  It  has  its 
charm,  but  it  also  has  a  misty  intangibility 
which  baffles,  which  vexes.  Nevertheless 
this  too  is  the  work  of  a  master  who  gives 
us  for  the  time  what  he  thinks  best,  and 
who  has  not  yet  begun  to  deliver  his  whole 
message  to  a  world  where  few  of  the 
prophets  have  both  head  and  heart.  We 
see  in  him  a  curious  process  of  evolution, 
in  which  the  citizen,  the  Christian,  seems 
to  threaten  the  artist;  but  out  of  which 
we  trust  to  see  them  issue  in  indissoluble 
alliance  for  the  performance  of  services 
to  humanity  higher  than  any  yet  attempt- 
ed. It  is  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Cable  that 
gives  final  value  to  all  he  does;  it  will 
avail  him  with  readers  similarly  endowed 
against  any  provincial  censure,  and  will 
not  suffer  him  to  slight  any  side  of  his 
most  important  work,  or  to  forget  that 
art  is  the  clearest  medium  of  truth. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  medium,  however, 
and  it  breaks  unless  the  ethical  intention 
it  is  meant  to  carry  is  very  carefully 
adjusted.  One  feels  that  something  of 
this  sort  is  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Wellington  Rollins's  book,  whicli  she 
calls  Uncle  Tom's  Tenement.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  intellectual  woman,  and  it  is 
written  with  noble  purpose  from  abun- 
dant knowledge;  it  interests,  it  touches,  it 
stirs;  but  it  is  wanting  in  aesthetic  soli- 
darity, and  07ie  is  sensible  at  last  that, 
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with  all  the  fervor  of  its  episodes,  it  must 
be  judged  on  its  economic  side,  if  it  is  to 
be  judged  for  what  mainly  occupied  the 
writer.  She  has  found  that  the  tenement- 
house  curse  of  New  York  has  its  origin 
primarily  in  the  rapacity  of  the  land- 
lords, and  secondarily  in  the  savagery  of 
the  tenants;  the  former  have  accustomed 
the  latter  to  squalor,  till  now  they  prefer 
it.  The  reform  must  begin  in  the  con- 
sciences of  the  landlords,  who  ought  to 
give  their  tenants  improved  tenements, 
and  then  the  tenants  ought  to  be  educated 
up  to  their  opportunities  by  surveillance 
and  discipline.  The  abuses  alleged  are 
all  undeniable  and  sickening  enough  ;  the 
extortions  practised  are  atrocious;  the 
abominations  and  indecencies  unspeaka- 
ble. If  ever  prosperity  visits  these  miser- 
able homes  in  the  shape  of  better  wages, 
it  is  seized  and  confiscated  to  the  land- 
lord's behoof  in  an  increased  rent.  The 
disease  is  well  studied,  and  the  symptoms 
all  clearly  ascertained;  the  remedy  pro- 
posed is  more  conscience  in  the  landlords. 
But  is  there  any  hope  of  permanent  cure 
while  the  conditions  invite  one  human 
creature  to  exploit  another's  necessity  for 
his  profit,  or  a  bad  man,  under  the  same 
laws,  may  at  any  moment  undo  the  work 
of  a  good  one  ?  This  is  the  poignant  ques- 
tion w^hich  the  book  seems  to  leave  unan- 
swered. It  is  so  poignant  that  we  are 
fain  to  turn  from  it  to  more  strictly  liter- 
ary interests  again,  and  try  to  forget  it. 

VI. 

It  was  not  because  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Cable  was  sectional  or  local  that  we  were 
tempted  just  now  to  call  it  provincial,  but 
because  it  was  narrow-minded,  the  cen- 
sure of  people  who  would  rather  be  flat- 
tered than  appreciated;  and  in  this  sort 
the  sum  of  our  national  censure  of  Mr. 
James  is  provincial.  It  is  extraordinary 
tliat  any  one  could  read  The  Reverber- 
ator and  not  cry  out  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  its  thorough  Americanism;  it 
makes  one  afraid  thjit  the  author's  patriot- 
ism has  mistaken  us,  and  that  we  are  real- 
ly a  nation  of  snobs,  who  would  rather  be 
supposed  to  have  fine  manners  than  good 
qua!  ities ;  or  that  we  are  stupid,  and  cannot 
perceive,  the  delicate  justice  that  rights  us 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  But  there  is  no 
mistake  in  his  art,  whicli,  beginning  with 
such  a  group  of  Americans  as  the  Dossons 
and  their  friend  the  reporter  of  the  society 
newspaper  on  the  plane  of  their  super- 


ficial vulgarity,  ends  with  having  touch- 
ed into  notice  every  generous  and  valuable 
point  in  them,  and  espoused  their  cause 
against  that  of  the  grander  world.  In 
the  case  of  the  obtuse  Flack  this  effect  is 
almost  miraculous,  in  that  Of  Mr.  Dosson 
and  his  daughter  Delia  it  is  charming, 
and  in  that  of  Francie  Dosson  adorable. 
We  leave  the  Probert  group  of  Gallicized 
Americans  to  those  who  know  them  bet- 
ter, though  Francie's  lover  Gaston  goes  to 
one's  heart;  but  the  Dossons  are  all  true 
and  verifiable  in  their  inexpugnable  in- 
nocence at  any  turn  in  the  internation- 
al world  which  Mr.  James  has  discovered 
for  us.  Francie  Dosson,  with  her  beauty, 
her  fineness,  her  goodness,  and  her  help- 
less truth,  is  a  marvellous  expression  of 
the  best  in  American  girlhood.  She  un- 
wittingly does  her  lover's  people  an  aw- 
ful mischief,  and  to  the  end  she  remains 
half  persuaded  of  Mr.  Flack's  theory  that 
people  really  like  to  have  their  private  af- 
fairs written  up  in  the  papers;  but  all  the 
same  she  remains  lovable,  and  Gaston 
loves  her.  ' '  Sie  tvar  liehenswurdig  und 
er  liebte  sie^  Mr.  James  makes  you  feel 
once  again  that  this  settles  it. 

VII. 

As  for  Flack,  he  is  perfect,  the  very 
genius  of  society  journalism.  But  appar- 
ently, however  indigenous  with  us,  his 
species  is  not  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try in  its  origin,  if  we  may  believe  Senor 
Valdes  in  his  latest  novel,  El  Cuarto  Po- 
der,  or  The  Fourth  Estate,  or  the  news- 
paper press  mainly  as  it  exists  in  the  lit- 
tle seaport  city  of  Sarrio,  somewhere  in 
northwestern  Spain  of  to-day.  Sinforoso 
Suarez  is  the  resonant  Spanish  of  the  na- 
ture if  not  of  the  name  of  Flack,  though 
with  a  mellifluousness  and  a  malignity 
added  which  are  foreign  to  Flack ;  for  as  a 
rule  the  American  interviewer  wishes  his 
victim  no  harm,  and  does  not  ordinarily 
aim  at  fine  writing,  even  when  he  achieves 
it.  But,  as  in  Mr.  James's  story,  journal- 
ism is  a  subordinate  interest  of  Senor  Val- 
des's  novel,  which  is  mainly  a  picture  of 
contem])orary  life  in  a  Spanish  town. 
The  reader  of  these  pages  need  be  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  our  opinion  of  this  au- 
thor's work,  and  from  the  versions  of  his 
Marquis  of  Penalta  and  his  Maximina 
any  English  reader  can  test  it  for  himself. 
We  will  only  say  that,  without  their  unity, 
El  Cuarto  Poder  is  in  other  respects  a  great- 
er w^ork  than  either;  its  range  is  vaster,  its 
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tolerance  as  charming,  its  sympathy  with 
all  g-ood  thing-s  as  pervasive,  its  immor  de- 
licious. Don  Rosendo  Bellinchon  and  the 
cigar  girl  wliom  he  marries;  tlieir  son 
Pablo,  from  boyhood  to  youth  immoral, 
reckless,  and  cowardly;  and  their  daugh- 
ters Cecilia  and  Ventura,  are,  witli  Gon- 
zalo  de  las  Cuevas,  the  husband  of  Ven- 
tura, the  principal  persons,  around  whom 
are  grouped  the  vividly  painted persomze^ 
and  circumstance  of  Sarrio.  The  novel 
is  mainly  the  tragic  story  of  Gonzalo,  who 
abandons  Cecilia  and  marries  Ventura, 
and  experiences  through  her  ambition 
and  treachery  the  truth  of  his  uncle's 
saying,  that  God  himself  cannot  help  the 
man  wlio  breaks  his  word.  But  he  is  not 
a  false  person,  only  simply,  helplessly 
true,  and  there  grows  up  between  him 
and  Cecilia  the  sweetest  and  purest  friend- 
ship ever  imagined  in  fiction;  it  is  most 
beautifully  and  courageously  done ;  it  con- 
soles him  in  the  worst  affliction,  but  it  can- 
not save  him.  Spanish  aristocracy  as  it 
survives,  intellectualizedand  agnosticized, 
into  modern  times  is  studied  with  irony 
that  would  be  bitter,  if  Valdes  could  be 
bitter,  in  the  Duque  de  Tornos,  who  se- 
duces the  ready  Ventura;  and  a  whole 
population  of  middle-class  and  plebeian 
figures  live  in  the  author's  humorous  sym- 
pathy. 

Bel  linch  on  hi  mself  is  a  character  worth  y 
of  Cervantes,  with  his  extravagancies  and 
contradictions,  and  his  wife,  with  her 
growth  through  sorrow  into  a  refinement 
not  otherwise  possible  to  her  simple  good- 
ness, is  a  lovely  creation.  It  is  impossible 
to  touch  the  merit  of  the  book  at  all  points ; 
it  has  in  one  romantic  excess  of  self-sacri- 
fice a  single  important  fault ;  but  it  has  that 
frankness,  of  which  w^e  must  advise  the 
intending  reader,  characteristic  of  Latin 
writers  in  treating  Latin  life;  that  is  to 
say,  Sarrio  is  not  described  as  if  it  were 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

VIIl. 

We  are  inclined  to  make  much  of  the 
good  fiction  that  comes  to  us  from  Spain, 
because  we  get  no  more  from  the  only 
country  that  sends  us  better.  But  in  de- 
fault of  a  Russian  novel,  we  are  very  glad 
of  Stepniak's  book  on  The  Russiaji  Pea- 
santry, the  facts  of  which  throw  such  full 
and  interesting  light  on  the  realistic  fic- 
tion of  Russia.  Without  this  book  many 
things  must  remain  dark  in  Tourguenief 
and  Tolstoi,  and  its  details  concerning  the 


political,  social,  domestic,  and  religious 
life  of  the  Russian  people  are  of  the  great- 
est value  in  and  for  themselves.  They 
testify  to  an  immense  intellectual  and 
spiritual  activity,  and  to  a  habit  of  self- 
government  ineffaceable  even  by  the  most 
grinding  despotism.  Those  stories  of 
misery  wring  the  heart,  but  they  tell  of 
so  much  good  in  the  people,  so  much  pa- 
tience and  strength,  that  they  leave  a  hope 
of  their  future — a  future  which  the  now 
freest  people  may  be  glad  to  share  if  it 
brings  fruition  of  the  old  Russian  ideals 
of  fraternity  and  the  community  of  inter- 
ests and  benefits.  Nothing  could  be  more 
democratic  than  the  Russian  mir ;  each 
village  is,  as  regards  its  economic  affairs, 
a  little  indigenous  republic,  and  the  im- 
ported bureaucracy  of  the  Czars  has  not 
yet  crushed  out  its  almost  instinctive  life. 
No  peoples  have  more  in  common  than  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  in  the  fine 
distribution  of  their  autonomy;  in  fact 
the  Russians  are  ultimately  more  demo- 
cratic than  we  are ;  and  they  are  appar- 
ently as  fond  of  religious  variety.  The 
Frenchman  who  found  us  a  nation  of  one 
gravy  and  a  hundred  religions  could  re- 
peat his  experience  on  as  vast  a  scale 
among  them  as  to  the  religions,  though  as 
to  the  gravies,  he  might  not  find  any  sauce 
more  artistic  than  hunger. 

One  almost  famishes  as  one  reads  of 
the  Russian  peasantry  and  their  life-long 
craving  for  enough  to  eat,  and  has,  by 
way  of  contrast,  almost  a  sense  of  reple- 
tion in  reading  Mr.  Pellew's  book.  He 
calls  it  In  Castle  and  Cabin ;  or,  Talks 
in  Ireland  in  1887;  and  this  is  what  it 
literally  is:  talks  with  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, gentle  and  simple,  cleric  and  laic, 
about  the  Irish  question.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  this  in  its  admirably 
clear  Introduction,  by  which  the  reader 
is  historically  possessed  of  the  situation, 
and  in  the  author's  careful  and  consci- 
entious Conclusion,  which  largely  leaves 
the  reader  to  his  own.  But  the  main 
value  of  the  book  is  that  it  affords  the 
materials  for  judgment  concerning  the 
original  situation,  and  the  successive  ef- 
forts to  relieve  it  by  legislation,  and  tlie 
strange  practical  complications  resulting 
from  these  efforts.  The  whole  business 
is  a  muddle  of  the  most  timid  and  conser- 
vative precedents  and  the  boldest  innova- 
tions; and  the  reader  must  share  the  au- 
thor's misgiving  whether  home  rule  will 
right  it  all,  though  he  will  still  feel  that 
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home  rule  ought  to  come.  Mr.  Pellew 
denies  the  analogy  between  Canada  and 
Ireland,  and  at!irms  the  necessity  of  a 
much  closer  union  betvveen  Irelaiid  and 
England,  with  an  autonomy  in  the  former 
much  more  strictly  defined  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposes.  He  thinks  the  Irish  peo- 
ple will  be  content  with  this  upon  ex- 
periment, and  after  they  have  learned  to 
trust  English  good-will  as  shown  to  them 
by  acts  of  imperial  administration  which 
would  be  vigorously  denounced  as  "pa- 
ternalism" in  this  country.  But  with 
postal  telegraphs  and  postal  savings- 
banks  England  is  already  far  gone  in 
practical  paternalism,  and  probably  Mr. 
Pellew  did  not  invent  the  suggestions 
he  makes  in  that  direction.  Doubtless 
lie  heard  them  talked  up  by  people  op- 
posed to  granting  full  self-government  to 
Ireland.  He  gives  them  without  arro- 
gance, without  insistence,  and  with  the 
same  unprejudiced  calm  which  character- 
izes his  treatment  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy,  the  plan  of  campaign,  the  boy- 
cott, the  evictions,  and  all  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  situation. 

We  group  with  these  excellent  books 
another  w^hicli  we  have  read  with  equal 
interest,  and  that  is  Mr.  William  Eleroy 
Curtis's  Capitals  of  Spanish  America. 
The  matter  is  very  novel,  and  the  au- 
thor has  somehow  the  art  of  delighting, 
a  sort  of  charm  like  that  of  an  easy 
talker.  To  be  sure,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  astonish  us  by 


his  account  of  the  republics  south  of  us; 
and  astonishment  is  a  thing  which  we  all 
like  to  feel,  and  which  readily  attributes 
merit  to  the  author  of  it.  The  book  has 
given  us  unusual  pleasure,  and  we  fan- 
cy it  could  illumine  as  vast  an  ignorance 
as  ours  in  many  intelligent  people.  Till 
one  reads  Mr.  Curtis  one  has  no  idea  of 
the  enormous  advance  in  material,  pros- 
perity which  the  Spanish  American  peo- 
ples have  been  making,  with  all  their  revo- 
lutions and  earthquakes.  Their  republics 
are  in  most  cases  simple  tyrannies,  and  yet 
the  wills  of  their  dictators  have  brought 
about  a  degree  of  liberty  in  some  respects 
greater  than  certain  free  peoples  en- 
joy. For  example,  there  is  one  question 
which  the  President  of  Venezuela  simpli- 
fied by  a  message  to  his  Congress  begin- 
ning as  follows:  "I  have  taken  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  declaring  the 
Church  of  Venezuela  independent  of  the 
Roman  episcopate,  and  I  ask  that  you 
further  order  that  parish  priests  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  the  bishops  by  the  rectors 
of  parishes,  and  the  archbishops  by  Con- 
gress, returning  to  the  usage  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  apostles."  Fancy  such  a  consumma- 
tion in  Canada  or  —  the  United  States  I 
But  Mr.  Curtis's  book  is  full  of  surprises, 
and  even  of  edifications,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  able  to  learn  respect  for  sister,  or 
step-sister,  republics  almost  as  strange  to 
us  as  so  many  imaginable  commonwealths 
in  the  planet  Mars. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17tli  of  August. 
— The  following  bills  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  the  mouth  :  Mills  Tariff  Bill  (by 
a  vote  of  162  to  149),  House;  Freedniau's  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Company,  Senate,  July  21st; 
Naval  Appropriation,  Senate,  July  25tli ;  Army 
Appropriation,  Senate,  July  2Gtli ;  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation,  Senate,  August  1st ;  to  prohibit 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers,  Senate,  August 
8th  ;  to  regulate  inter-State  connnerce  carried 
by  telegrapl).  House,  August  10th  ;  Fortitica- 
tions  Ap])ropriation,  House,  August  16th. 

The  President  ai)proved  the  Post-otifice  Ap- 
propriation Bill  July  24th.  The  River  and 
Harbor  Appropriation  Bill  became  a  law  with- 
out the  President's  signature  August  13th. 

A  message  accompanying  the  fourth  re])ort  of 
tlie  Civil  Service  Conunission  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Cleveland  July  23d. 
The  American  Party,  meeting  in  National 


uf  Ciiritiit  (!jntiitii 

CouA^ention  at  Washington,  August  15th,  nom- 
inated General  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
for  President,  and  James  M.  Grier,  of  Tennessee, 
for  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 

An  order  appointing  Major-General  John 
M.  Schofield  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  was  issued  by  the  President 
August  14th. 

The  nomination  of  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Il- 
linois, as  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  was  continued  by  the  Senate, 
July  2()th,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  20. 

'Thomas  Seay,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
was  re-elected  Governor  of  Alabama  by  about 
75,000  1)1  urality. 

The  Local  Government  Bill  passed  the  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Connnous  July  27th, 
and  the  Parnell  Conimission  Bill,  August  8th. 

Count  von  M(dtl<e  was  succeeded,  August 
13th,  by  Count  von  Waldersee  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  German  Army. 
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The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  an 
electoral  reform  bill  July  19tli. 

Italy  has  dehnitively  taken  possession  of 
Massowah  and  the  adjacent  territory. 

DISASTERS. 

July  \2th. — Seventeen  persons  drowned  in 
the  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Star  of  Greece 
near  Adelaide,  Australia. 

JuJij  Ibth. — Over  500  persons  killed  by  an 
eruption  in  the  Bandai-san  volcanic  region, 
Japan. 

July  19th. — About  twenty  persons  were  kill- 
ed during  a  severe  storm  in  Wheeling  and  the 
vicinity.  West  Virginia. 

Augtist  3d. — A  fire  in  a  factory  building  in 
the  rear  of  197  Bowery,  New  York,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  twenty  persons. 

August  llth. — Over  200  persons  drowned  l)y 
the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  in  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

August  14th. — Collision  off  Nova  Scotia  be- 
tween steamers  Thingvalla  and  Geiser,  both  of 
the  Thingvalla  Line,  sinking  the  Geiser  in  seven 
minutes,  with  117  of  her  passengers  and  crew. 

OBITUARY. 

July  19th. — In  Corn wall-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Roe,  the  author,  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

July  20th.  —  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  General 
Thomas  L.  Young,  aged  fifty-five  years. 


July  21st. — In  Paris,  Charles  Theodore  En- 
gine Duclerc,  Senator  and  former  Premier  of 
France,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

July  23d. — At  Lake  Dunmore,  near  Brandon, 
Vermont,  Courtlandt  Palmer,  aged  forty-five 
years. 

July  28th. — In  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Thom- 
as Carney,  ex-Governor  of  Kansas,  aged  sixty- 
three  years. 

July  30//<.— In  Middletown,  New  York,  Bart- 
ley  Campbell,  the  x>lay wright,  aged  forty-five 
years. 

July  3l8t. — In  Lagrange,  Kentucky,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  poet-laureate  of  Masonry,  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. — In  London, 
Frank  Holl,  the  artist,  aged  forty-three  years. 

August  bth.  —  In  Nonquitt,  Massachusetts, 
Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  General  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 
(The  interment  was  at  Arlington  Heights, 
August  llth.) 

August  7th. — In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, William  P.  Davidge,  the  actor,  aged  sev- 
enty-four years. 

August  llth. — At  Amesbnrj'^,  Massachusetts, 
Richard  S.  Spofford,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

August  12th. — At  Sharon,  Connecticut,  Law- 
rence R.  Jerome,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

August  14th.  —  At  Monterey,  California, 
Charles  Crocker,  railroad  millionnaire,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year. 


((5^litnl•'0  Drnititr. 


T  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  say  that  this  would 
be  a  more  interestinor 
country  if  there  were 
more  interesting  people 
in  it.  But  the  remark 
is  worth  consideration 
in  a  land  where  things 
.  are  so  much  estimated 
by  what  they  cost.  It 
is  a  very  expensive  country,  especially  so  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  one  cannot  but 
reflect  whether  the  result  is  in  proportion 
to  the  outlay.  It  costs  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  over  four  years  of  time 
to  produce  a  really  good  base-ball  player, 
and  the  time  and  money  invested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  society  young  woman  are  not 
less.  No  complaint  is  made  of  the  cost  of 
these  schools  of  the  higher  education;  the 
point  is  whether  they  produce  interesting  peo- 
ple. Of  course  all  women  are  interesting.  It 
lias  got  pretty  well  noised  about  the  world 
that  American  women  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
interesting  than  any  others.  This  statement 
is  not  made  boastfully,  but  simply  as  a  market 
quotation,  as  one  might  say.  They  are  sought 
for;  they  rule  high.  They  have  a  "way"  ;  tliey 
know  how  to  be  fascinating,  to  be  agreeable; 
they  unite  freedom  of  manner  with  modesty 


of  behavior;  they  are  apt  to  have  beauty,  and 
if  they  have  not,  they  know  how  to  make  oth- 
ers think  they  have.  Probably  the  Greek  girls 
in  their  highest  development  under  Pheidias 
were  never  so  attractive  as  the  American  girls 
of  this  period  ;  and  if  we  had  a  Pheidias  who 
could  put  their  charms  in  marble,  all  the  an- 
tique galleries  would  close  up  and  go  out  of 
business. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  regard 
to  them,  as  to  the  dictionaries,  it  is  necessary 
to  "  get  the  best."  Not  all  w^omen  are  equally 
interesting,  and  some  of  those  on  whom  most 
educational  money  is  lavished  are  the  least 
so.  It  can  be  said  broadly  that  everybody 
is  interesting  up  to  a  certain  point.  There 
is  no  human  being  from  whom  the  inquiring 
mind  cannot  learn  something.  It  is  so  with 
women.  Some  are  interesting  for  five  minutes, 
some  for  ten,  some  for  an  hour;  some  are  not 
exhausted  in  a  whole  day;  and  some  (and 
this  shows  the  signal  leniency  of  Providence) 
are  perennially  entertaining,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  masculine  stupidity.  Of  course  the 
radical  trouble  of  this  world  is  that  there  are 
not  more  people  who  are  interesting  comrades, 
day  in  and  day  out,  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  great- 
ly to  the  credit  of  American  women  that  so 
many  of  them  have  this  quality,  and  have  de- 
veloped it,  unprotected,  in  free  competition 
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with  all  countries  which  liave  been  pouring 
in  women  without  the  least  duty  laid  upon 
their  grace  or  beauty.  We  have  a  tariff  upon 
knowledge — we  try  to  shut  out  all  of  that 
by  a  duty  on  books;  we  have  a  tariff  on  piety 
and  intelligence  in  a  duty  on  clergymen;  we 
try  to  exclude  art  by  a  levy  on  it ;  but  we  have 
never  excluded  the  raw  material  of  beauty, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  can  successfully  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  The  reader 
wants  to  know  what  this  quality  of  being  in- 
teresting has  to  do  with  girls'  schools.  It  is 
admitted  that  if  one  goes  into  a  new  place  he 
estimates  the  aofreeableness  of  it  according  to 
the  number  of  people  it  contains  with  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  converse,  who  have  either 
the  ability  to  talk  well  or  the  intelligence 
to  listen  appreciatingly  even  if  deceivingly, 
whose  society  has  the  beguiling  charm  that 
makes  even  natural  scenery  satisfixctory.  It 
is  admitted  also  that  in  our  day  the  burden 
of  this  end  of  life,  making  it  agreeable,  is 
mainly  thrown  upon  women.  Men  make 
their  business  an  excuse  for  not  being  enter- 
taining, or  the  few  who  cultivate  the  mind 
(aside  from  the  politicians,  who  always  try  to 
be  winning)  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to 
contribute  anything  to  make  society  bright 
and  engaging.  Now  if  the  girls'  schools  and 
colleges,  technical  and  otlier,  merely  add  to 
the  number  of  people  who  have  practical  train- 
ing and  knowledge  without  personal  charm, 
what  becomes  of  social  life  ?  The 
Drawer  is  impressed  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges for  women — impressed  also 
with  the  co-educating  institu- 
tions. There  is  no  sight  more 
inspiring  than  an  assemblage  of 
four  or  five  hundred  young  wo- 
men attacking  literature,science, 
and  all  the  arts.  The  grace  and 
courage  of  the  attack  alone  are 
worth  all  it  costs.  All  the  arts 
and  science  and  literature  are 
benefited,  but  one  of  the  chief 
])urposes  that  should  be  in  view 
is  unattained  if  the  young  wo- 
men are  not  made  more  interest- 
ing, both  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  Al)ility  to  earn  an  inde- 
pendent living  may  be  conceded 
to  be  important,  health  is  indis- 
pensable, and  beauty  of  face  and 
form  are  desirable ;  knowledge 
is  priceless,  and  unselfish  amia- 
bility is  above  the  price  of  ru- 
bies ;  but  how  shall  we  set  a 
value,  so  far  as  the  pleasure  of 
living  is  concerned,  upon  the 
power  to  be  interesting  ?  We. 
liear  a  good  deal  about  the  highly 
educated  young  woman  with  rev- 
erence, about  the  emancipated 
young  woman  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, but  what  can  take  tiie  i)lace 


of  the  interesting  woman?  Anxiety  is  this  mo- 
ment agitating  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  mothers  about  the  education  of  tlieir  daugh- 
ters. Suppose  their  education  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  i)urpose  of  making  them  inter- 
esting women,  what  a  fascinating  country  this 
would  be  about  the  year  1898  ! 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


A  MATTER  OF  ROADS. 
About  a  generation  ago  Lawrence  O'Connor 
Doyle  sat  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature.  He 
was  of  Irish  descent,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  and, 
like  a  number  of  his  political  associates,  a 
clever,  impressive,  and  eloquent  debater.  But 
it  is  chielly  on  account  of  his  "ready  wit  and 
his  unfailing  repartee  that  he  is  best  remem- 
bered. Manj'  a  hon-mot  of  his  has  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  following,  which  I  first  heard  a 
short  time  ago,  will  probably  be  new  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  reading  -public.  Doyle  and  two 
brother  legislators,  Messrs.  Unialre  and  Kenny, 
were  among  the  guests  at  a  dinner  party  one 
evening,  and  while  Mr.  Kenny  was  drinking 
his  champagne  a  small  piece  of  cork  escaped 
into  his  windpipe,  and  violent  coughing  en- 
sued. When  relief  came,  Uniake,  himself  a 
wit,  observed  that  "that  was  the  wrong  road 
for  Cork,"  whereupon  Doyle,  quick  as  thought, 
added  the  renuxrk,  "It  may  be  the  wrong  way 
for  Cork,  but  it  went  nigh  to  Kil(l)Kenny." 

J.  A.  Chisholm. 


HURRYING  THINGS. 


(TrTSTOMEn  (in  resfavrant).  "Here,  waiter,  two  boiled  egffs— four 
Tniiitites,  and  look  lively,  I'm  in  h  Imrry." 

Waitru  (luutUy  dusting  aft  the  t<tble-doth).  "Yes,  sah— yes,  sah. 
Have  'em  ready  fu'  yo'  in  two  minutes,  sah,  two  minutes." 
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AMERICANS  IN  PARIS. 

Tkddie.  "  Mamma,  I'm  afraid  if  I  grow  up  here  that  I'll  forget  all  ray  English." 
Mamma.  "Oh,  I  guess  not.    What  put  that  idea  into  your  head?" 

Tbddie.  "Well,  you  see,  tliere's  the  concierge,  she  growed  up  here,  and  there's  the  blanchisseu^e, 
she  growed  up  here,  and  tliey've  both  of  them  forgotten  all  their  English,  and  everybody  else,  'cept  our 
French  teacher,  and  she  can't  remember  it  all,  and  has  to  speak  French  more'n  half  the  time." 


AN  IRRESISTIBLE  DEMAND. 

My  dog  was  held  for  ransoDi,  aud  Pat  was 
sent  to  rescue  liiin. 

"Pat,"  said  I,  "did  yon  tell  the  man  that  if 
he  did  not  give  np  the  dog  at  once,  I  would 
have  him  arrested  ?" 

"  01  did  that  same,  sorr." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him  f 

"01  tould  him  jlst  what  yez  tould  me  to 
tell  him.  Oi  wlnt  there  where  he  had  the 
dorg,  and  oi  sez  to  him,  oi  sez,  'The  hoss 
sez,' sez  oi, 'av  yez  don't  disgorge  that  dorg,' 
sez  oi, '  he  sez  he'll  have  the  law  on  yez,  sez  he, 
tliat's  what  he  sez,'  sez  oi." 

"And  did  he  disgorge  tlie  dog,  Pat  ?" 

"  To  wanst,  sorr."  C.  S. 

A  SHATTERED  ILLUSION. 
I  KNOW  not  if  'twere  chance  or  fate 

That  brought  tlie  maid  and  me  together; 
At  table  cVhbte  one  night  at  eight 

Our  talk  began  about  the  weather. 


We  had  no  introduction— no  ; 

But  tills  displays  no  lack  of  breeding. 
Our  seats  were  next  each  other,  so 

It  was  a  natural  proceeding. 

She  dressed  in  stunning  English  style; 

Her  hair  was  neatly  coiled  and  braided. 
"Ah!  blessed,"  I  thought,  "is  Britain's  isle 

If  home  for  eyes  so  softly  shaded!" 
Our  rambling  chat  that  waxed  apace 

Was  interspersed  with  frequent  "/a/incy^." 
I'll  not  deny  the  "fetching"  grace 

Of  ''reahliy''  slipped  betwixt  her  glances. 

Still  something  nameless  made  me  doubt 

Her  being  truly,  bluely  Briton, 
Yet  when  one  little  phrase  slipped  out. 

With  horror  was  my  bosom  smitten. 
"7  guess—''   She  could  not  call  it  back. 

And  laughed  to  hide  her  sweet  confusion. 
Oh,  lovely  Anglo-maniac, 

To  shatter  thus  my  fond  illusion  1 

BissELL  Clinton. 
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THE  LITTLE  GIRL  OF  TEN. 
I  MET  her  at  the  depot  in  the  ticket-buyers'  row ; 
She  was  travelling  unattended  to  the  town  where  I 
must  go. 

And  I  saw  her  buy  a  ticket  for  an  adult  with  surprise. 
When  a  "  half"  card  would  have  answered  for  a  maid- 
en of  her  size. 

I  heard  the  agent  ask  her  if  she  wanted  one  "full 
rate." 

And  she  said,  "I  want  a  ticket"  (very  curtly  did  she 
say  it) ; 

So  I  did  not  at  the  moment  interfere  in  her  affairs, 
Though  I  wondered  what  she  meant  by  such  very 
aged  "  airs." 

Then  at  length  I  said  most  kindly  to  the  girl  so 

slightly  grown, 
"Do  you  travel  very  often  on  the  railway  all  alone?" 
"Not  so  very  often,"  said  she;  "but  I  had  a  wish 

to-day 

To  leave  the  noisy  city  and  go  very  far  away." 

Then  I  told  her  of  her  error,  which  had  prompted 
me  to  speak 

(Here  a  blush  of  modest  crimson  ran  its  course  upon 
her  cheek), 

And  to  do  her  simple  justice  I  would  go  with  her 
and  make 

The  agent  fix  the  matter  as  it  should  be,  for  her  sake. 

To  my  proffer  she  assented,  and  not  vainly  was  it 
tried, 

For  she  got  the  cheaper  ticket,  with  a  dollar  at  its 
side. 

And  she  thanked  me.  Then  I  asked  her  to  go  with 
me  to  a  seat. 

Which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  do,  and  went  on  nim- 
ble feet. 

But  I  fancied  as  we  rode  along,  and  passed  from 

place  to  place. 
That  she  had  a  world  of  knowledge  for  so  very 

young  a  face ; 
That  she  seemed  a  trifle  older  than  her  modest 

height  would  show  ; 
Then,  with  manners  quite  avuncular,  I  thought  it 

best  to  know. 

Our  talk  and  trip  were  ending,  but  I  soon  adven- 
tured then, 

"  Wy  little  girl,  you  are  not,  are  you,  very  far  from 
ten?" 

Hut  she  said,  with  further  blushing— with  a  twinkle 
not  unseen — 

"I  am  doubtless  very  child-like,  but  my  age  is  just 
sixteen.''^ 

Then  I  looked  and  saw  my  blunder,  but  the  vexing 

ways  of  Fate 
Left  my  heart  to  solve  a  i^roblem  and  to  wildly 

palpitate ; 

For  I  had  put  my  arm  around  her,  and  was  toying 

with  her  hair. 
And  she  seemed  to  think  it  kindness— or  she  didn't 

seem  to  care. 

In  a  moment,  if  the  answer  had  not  come  so  pat  as 
this, 

I  should  have  proffered. her  directions  on  arrival 
with  a  kiss. 

But  my  wisdom  always  happens  much  too  early  or 
too  late. 

For  the  girl  was  very  pretty  and  —  confound  the 
course  of  Fate  ; 

So  I  jumped  up  with  my  satchel  (barely  looking  as 
]  went) 

From  a  task  begun  in  pity,  ending  sharp  in  discontent. 
But  she  bowed  and  smiled  most  sweetly,  while  I 

thought  how  very  mean 
That  I  couhl  not  stoop  to  kiss  her  just  because  she 

said  "sixteen"!  Jqkl  Bknton. 


A  SINCERE  OPINION. 

"We  talk  of  writinj^  easily  and  dasliiiig  oflf 
inipromi)tus ;  Low  say  you  if  we  should  try  it 
now  ?  Here  are  six  of  us,  M'ho  are  all  thought 
to  have  some  knack  of  that  work  ;  and  here 
are  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ready  to  our  hand. 
Let  us  see  who  can  write  the  best  impromptu." 

He  who  thus  addressed  the  gay  group  of 
London  fashionable  wits  assembled  in  the 
cliief  room  of  Will's  Coffee-house  (at  that  time 
their  favorite  place  of  resort)  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  still  lives 
in  English  history  as  Charles  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset,  one  of  the  kindest  as  well  as  richest 
men  in  all  England,  the  friend  of  all  dist  ressed 
l)oets,  and  himself  possessed  of  powers  that 
would  liave  made  him  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank 
if  he  had  but  had  the  luck  to  be  born  y>oot. 

"Agreed!"  cried  the  rest,  with  one  voice; 
"and  'glorious  John'  here  shall  be  our  um- 
pire." 

The  last  words  were  addressejj  to  a  plump 
little  old  man  with  very  large  bright  eyes, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  snug  corner  by  the  fire, 
and  seemed  to  be  treated  with  great  respect 
by  the  Avhole  company,  notwithstanding  his 
rather  shabbj^  suit  of  threadbare  black.  Nor 
was  this  without  reason  ;  for  this  quiet  old 
man  was  no  other  than  John  Dryden,  the 
greatest  ])oet  whom  England  had  produced  for 
a  whole  generation. 

Dryden  readily  undertook  the  office  of  judge, 
and  to  work  went  the  whole  six  with  pai)er 
and  pen.  But  to  the  amazement  even  of  those 
wlio  best  knew  his  ready  wit  and  wonderful 
fluency.  Lord  Dorset  finished  and  folded  up  his 
contribution  almost  before  his  companions  had 
begun  theirs. 

"You  see  now,  gentlemen,"  said  a  laughing 
voice,  "  wh}^  Charlie  proposed  this  trial  to  us; 
he  had  his  impromptu  ready  beforehand." 

"Thou  canst  scarce  rail  at  me  for  that,  Jack," 
retorted  the  Earl,  "  for  men  say  thou  hast  once 
written  an  'impromptu'  which  took  thee  a 
month  to  compose." 

The  papers  were  handed  over  to  Dryden, 
who  had  hardly  taken  time  to  glance  over 
them  when  he  pronounced  that  tlie  best  was 
tiiat  Avritten  by  Lord  Dorset.  All  the  other 
competitors  looked  surprised,  as  well  they 
might;  but  the  wonder  ceased  when  the  con- 
tributions were  examined,  and  Dorset's  effu- 
sion was  fouiul  lo  run  thus: 

"  Pay  to  John  Dryden,  on  Demand,  the  Sum 
of  One  Hundred  Guineas. — Douskt." 

David  Ker. 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

A  FAHMEU  travelling  in  a  foreign  land  for 
the  lirst  time,  becoming  somewhat  anxious 
about  the  condition  of  liis  live-stock,  t(de- 
grajdied  home:  "  Ls  things  all  right  at  the 
barn  ?    Joii.x  JiHEEN." 

His  stable-boy,  wliose  conversation  was  ])ro- 
verbially  laconic,  innnediately  telegraphed 
back:  "John  Bi{EEN, — Things  is.  Eoueki." 
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THE  COOK  TOURISTS. 

FIRST  MORNING   IN  FLORENCE. 

Maria  {sentimentally).  "  Beautiful  Venice 

Jonathan  {in  doubt).  "Are  you  sure  it  is  Venice,  Maria?" 

Maria.  "Why,  of  course.  We  were  to  be  in  Venice,  according  to  the  pro^rrarnme.  on  the  fifth  and 
i  IS  the  sixth;  and  besides,  look  at  the  gondolas,"  pointing  to  the  sand  boats  on  the  Arno 
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THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 

On,  fare  you  well,  my  sweetheart  true ; 

Farewell  for  a  year  and  a  day; 
For  I'm  {roiug  to  sail  on  the  ISankurw, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

I'm  soi'if?  to  capture  a  cocka^^oo 
On  the  banks  of  the  broad  Kassai, 

And  take  a  swim  in  the  bright  Be//^/e, 
In  the  heart  of  Africa; 

]'\n  going  to  camp  with  the  wild  Znlu, 

And  slioot  with  an  assegai, 
And  cliase  the  spiral-horned  koorfoo, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Frn  going  to  paddle  my  own  canoe 

On  tlie  silvery  Ogo?«H, 
Till  I  come  to  the  city  of  Saksitu, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

If  I  don't  return,  O  sweetheart  true, 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day. 
Think  not  I  am  drowried  in  the  Sankurw, 

Iji  the  heart  of  Africa. 

F(»r  there  may  be  reasons  unknown  to  you 

Why  I  canjiot  get  away; 
I  may  marry  the  Queen  of  Karagve, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa.  Felix  Gray. 


ECHOES  OF  HAMPTON. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion among  ethnologists  is  the  question, 
Have  we  in  this  Avorhl  ;i  race  of  natural  hu- 
morists? Modern  humor  affords  abundant 
argument  for  those  who  take  the  negative  in 
this  discussion,  but  the  Drawer  believes  that 
those  in  search  of  affirmative  arguments  can- 
not do  better  than  visit  the  Hampton  Normal 
School,  where  the  dusky  children  of  North 
America  and  the  Ethiopian  alike  have  their 
young  —  and  often  aged  —  ideas  taught  to 
shoot.  How  good  marksmen  they  become  va- 
ries in  individual  cases  with  the  savage  and 
the  negro  just  as  it  does  with  the  children  of 
fairer  com})lexion,  but  that  their  shots  are  fre- 
(luently  what  we  might  term  ''fancy"  ones  is 
fully  shown  by  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  exam- 
ination papers  handed  in,  and  offcener  still  by 
the  answers  given  in  oral  examinations. 

The  Diawer  thinks  that  the  following  an- 
swers, culled  from  the  papers  of  the  various 
classes  in  Bil>lical,  geographic,  and  domestic 
branches,  cannot  fail  to  convince  those  who 
say  that  we  have  no  natural  race  of  humorists 
that  tliey  have  erred. 

In  the  course  of  their  Biblical  instruction  a 
class,  distinguished  rather  for  its  opacity  than 
for  its  capacity,  was  asked,  "What  did  Jehu 
do  wlien  he  came  to  Jezreel?"  to  which  the 
prompt  answer  was  given,  "  He  threw  the  Jer- 
sey Belle"  (Jezebel)  "out  of  the  window." 
And  in  response  to  the  query,  "How  long  did 
Solomon  reign?"  a  rising  young  liumorist, 
whose  complexion  rivals  that  of  the  moon 
in  eclipse;,  rei)lied,  "  Fohty  days  and  fohty 
nights."  We  doubt  iTeven  Solomon  in  all  his 
glorious  wisdom  could  have  drawn  a  ])arallel 
between  his  own  reign  and  that  of  Noah's  time. 

The  instrnctor  of  this  same  class  in  IVihlical 
lore  was  informed  most  gravely  that  St.  Mat- 
thew was  one  of  th(!"tw(!lve  opossums" — a 
most)  gratifying  answer  to  her  <|uestion,.since 
it  show(!d  how  high  in  the  estimation  other 
scliolar  the  apostle  must  have  stood. 


The  little  girls  are  frequently  found  among 
the  humorists  of  Hani])ton,  and  their  utter- 
ances are  often  characterized  by  a  wisdom  be- 
yond their  years,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
young  miss  of  ten  who,  when  asked  to  give  the 
daily  text,  proudly  announced  that  "A  good 
man  is  more  to  be  desired  than  great  riches." 

That  the  boys  apply  their  knowledge,  such 
as  it  is,  to  their  own  experiences,  and  frequent- 
ly modify  their  learning  by  their  personal  ob- 
servation, is  seen  in  the  statement  that  the 
terrible  disease  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians  because  they  would  not 
let  Moses  go  was  the  mumps — a  most  griev- 
ous affliction  to  the  little  black-faced,  white- 
toothed  boys,  whose  chief  accomplishment 
consists  in  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  as  if 
they  appreciated  how  funny  they  are. 

Two  questions  in  the  geography  class  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  it  is  the 
darky  who  is  the  natural  born  humorist.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  New'-Englauders 
were  noted  for  the  produce  of  their  A^illeys 
and  the  grazing  of  their  hills,  one  of  the  boys 
wrote  that  the  New  England  people  w^ere 
chiefly  occupied  in  "raising  the  deuce" — a 
statement  which  will  be  accepted  as  true  by 
those  who  have  visited  New  England  only  in 
the  heat  of  a  political  campaign.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  Africans  was  set  down  as 
"catching  Australians  and  pulling  out  their 
feathers." 

In  the  kitchen-garden  class,  which  is  to  the 
eye  of  the  outsider  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  instruction  at  Hampton,  a  small 
boy  who  hopes  to  become  an  expert  butler  as 
well  as  a  member  of  Congress,  after  telling 
how  coffee  was  served  at  breakfast,  was  asked 
in  what  other  way  it  was  served,  the  answer 
being,  "In  small  cups,  after  dinner."  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  youth,  whose  fascinating  way 
had  almost  led  to  his  being  engaged  then  and 
there  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  audience,  he 
was  so  overcome  by  nervousness  that  he  for- 
got his  instruction,  fell  back  upon  his  personal 
experience,  and  firmly  replied,  "  Cold,  ma'am." 
It  was  the  unanimous  belief  of  all  present  that, 
altliough  guilty  of  a  technical  error,  the  boy 
had  given  voice  to  a  great  truth. 

Another  instance,  in  conclusion,  shows,  we 
think,  that  the  colored  child  is  not  only  a  hu- 
morist by  nature,  but  is  constantly  endeavor- 
in*^  to  become  polished,  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  and  to  be  nice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  words. 

"Can  you' tell  n)c,"  said  the  teacher  to  a 
thirteen-year-old  damsel  who  had  nuide  up  a 
b(^d  to  perfection,  had  set  the  table  without  an 
error,  and  had  . reached  the  soup  course  of  the 
"make-believe"  dinner  without  a  tremor — 
"can  you  tell  me  why  you  invert  the  cover  of 
the  tureen  when  you  take  it  off?" 

"  Yath,  'ni,"  lisped  the  child,  proudly  con- 
scious of  her  al>ility.  "It  ith  to  keep  the 
l»erthpire"  (perspire)  "of  the  thoup  offen  the 
table-clorf."  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


"WHY  CANST  THOU  NOT  AS  OTHERS  DO?" 
From  a  Drawing  by  E.  A.  Abbkv. 
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Why  canitThou  not 
as  Others  do" 


|HY  canst  tliou  not,  as  others  do, 

Look  on  me  with  un wounding  eyes  ? 
And  yet  look  sweet,  but  yet  not  so; 
Smile,  but  not  in  killing  wise. 
Ami  not  thy  graces  to  confound; 
Only  look,  but  do  not  wound. 


Why  should  mine  eyes  see  more  in  you 
Than  they  can  see  in  all  the  rest? 

For  I  can  others'  beauties  view 
And  not  find  my  heart  opprest. 

O  be  as  others  are  to  me. 

Or  let  me  be  more  to  thee. 
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THE  LOAVER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


BY  C.  H.  FARNHAM. 


IN  the  Isle  d'Orleans,  Province  of  Que- 
bec, I  found  the  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple those  of  well-to-do  habitants  liv- 
ing" about  twenty  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital and  going  often  to  town.  More- 
over, the  pretty  island  draws  many  peo- 
ple from  the  city,  particularly  during 
the  summer  season,  either  to  live  or  to 
drive  along  its  shores,  diversified  with 
unpretentious  cottages,  the  usual  church 
spires,  the  piers  ending  with  a  light-house 
tower,  the  boat-builders'  yards,  and  the 
clean  shingle  beaches  under  overhanging 
trees;  and  these  citizens  naturally  shed 
about  them  more  or  less  of  the  city's 
shrewdness.  As  the  parish  had_  been 
founded  in  1679,  it  had  attained  to  a  ripe 
ago.    The  community  had  evidently  en- 


joyed more  advantages  than  those  of  new- 
er and  more  remote  localities. 

While  conversing  with  the  people  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes,  as  I  had 
done  elsewhere  in  my  travels.  But  here 
this  custom  appeared  to  excite  suspicion, 
so  that  often  I  was  received  with  coldness 
and  constraint.  After  mass  on  Sunday  I 
knocked  at  the  open  door  of  a  benignant 
old  man  whom  I  had  met  the  daV  before. 
There  were  other  old  men  in  a  row,  seat- 
ed in  severe  and  comical  reserve;  no  one 
spoke  at  first  in  reply  to  my  knock,  but 
at  last  the  woman  of  the  house  in  a  ques- 
tionable way  bade  me  come  in.  For  half 
an  hour  I  used  all  the  persuasiveness  at 
my  command,  even  when  helped  by  cu- 
riosity and  inward  amusement;  but  all 
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my  efforts  to  thaw  them  were  vain ;  even 
the  genial  old  man  was  now  as  dry  as 
the  others;  on]y  the  woman,  true  to  the 
superiority  of  her  sex  here  in  education, 
intelligence,  and  perception,  became  a  lit- 
tle softened,  and  looked  upon  me  as  one 
of  the  human  kind.  But  my  advent 
among  them  had  aroused  in  some  way 
the  national  suspicion,  and  conscious  that 
even  if  I  labored  for  a  month  I  could  not 
remove  their  mistrust,  I  withdrew  and 
returned  to  my  canoe.  The  explanation 
was  subsequently  given  me,  partly  by 
acquaintances  who  knew  the  people,  and 
partly  by  knowledge  of  the  people's  his- 
tory, traditions,  and  superstitions.  In 
early  times  officers  of  the  government 
went  about  the  parishes  and  took  the 
names  of  those  liable  for  military  duty, 
who  were  afterward  often  called  out;  and 
even  to  this  day  the  ignorant  habitants 
have  a  great  unwillingness  to  give  their 
names;  even  the  census  officer  is  often 
much  annoyed  unless  the  cure  tells  his 
flock  to  give  him  information;  more- 
over, many  of  them  believe  that  any  man 
who  has  tlieir  names  or  their  portraits 
can  command  their  persons  through  oc- 
cult forces.  Seeing  me  write  often  had 
thus  given  them  very  grave  apprehen- 
sions. Then  they  generally  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  one  of  the  means  for 
warding  off  spells  is  to  place  tlie  thumb 
of  each  hand  in  the  palm  and  close  the 
fingers  over  it  three  times.  My  habit  of 
coddling  my  thumbs  may  have  been 
taken  as  a  sign  of  uncanny  relations. 

When  I  resumed  my  cruise  on  the 
broad  St.  Lawrence  the  ocean  itself  reach- 
ed in  to  me  one  of  its  mightiest  arms,  in 


one  of  the  greatest  valleys  of  the  earth, 
among  mountains  crowned  with  clouds 
and  primeval  forest.  The  South  Shore 
rises  in  wide  fertile  slopes  to  wooded 
hills,  and  cherishes  a  narrow  strip  of  hu- 
manity along  the  water's  edge;  indeed, 
the  road  is  like  the  string  of  a  rosary,  with 
French  Canadian  farm-houses  for  beads, 
and  a  spire  every  six  or  eight  miles  bear- 
ing a  cross.  In  running  eastward  you 
pass  the  wide  tidal  meadows  of  St.  Thom- 
as; the  cliffs  of  St.  Roch,  capped  with 
Quixotic  Avindmills  on  the  barns  ;  the 
sugar-loaf  hills  of  Ste.  Anne;  the  wide 
mud  flats  of  Riviere  Quelle,  with  a 
pound  to  catch  white  whales,  and  eel  weirs 
almost  as  frequent  as  teeth  on  a  comb; 
the  French  watering-place  Kamouraska, 
safe  within  the  Cap  au  Diable;  other  re- 
sorts at  Riviere  du  Loup  and  Cacouna; 
the  picturesque  harbor  of  Bic;  and  then 
past  bolder  shores  at  Les  Murailles,  and 
the  mountains  of  Ste.  Anne,  to  the  great 
headlands  of  Gaspe.  But  this  South  Shore, 
with  its  strip  of  fertility  and  its  rosary 
civilization,  affords  but  a  contrast  to  the 
general  character  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  North  Shore  restores  to  the  eye  the 
dominant  ruggedness  of  the  region  in  rais- 
ing from  the  very  gates  of  Quebec  to  Lab- 
rador the  mountain  wall  of  the  Lauren - 
tides.  Here  and  there  a  hill-top  is  bared 
for  a  parish  church  and  its  attendant  vil- 
lage and  fields;  clefts  in  the  wall  shelter 
a  fertile  nook  at  La  Baie  St.  Paul,  La 
Malbaie,  and  another  cleft  gives  entrance 
to  the  Saguenay.  But  these  bits  of  culti- 
vation are  but  spots  of  light  and  human 
life  in  a  wilderness.  The  great  valley  is 
a  worthy  setting  for  this  mighty  arm  of 


"there  were  other  old  men  in  a  row." 
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RETURN  FROM  DUCK-SHOOTING. 


the  sea;  and  so  are  its  storms,  which  seem 
as  if  they  must  fill  the  entire  universe. 
If  tlie  seamen  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
exceptionally  superstitious  even  in  this 
superstitious  class,  they  have  some  justi- 
fication in  the  exceptional  dangers  and 
eccentricities  of  these  waters.  The  riv- 
er just  helow  the  Isle  d'Orleans  is  eight 
miles  wide — merely  the  beginning  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  ;    in  the   next  150 


miles  it  gj'adually  attains  a  width  of 
thirty  five  miles  at  Metis ;  in  another 
hundred  it  becomes  about  sixty  miles  at 
La  Bale  des.Sept  Isles.  The  Canadian 
in  his  ])ride  refrains  from  drawing  a  line 
to  separate  the  river  from  the  gulf.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
is  an  estuary  rather  than  a  river.  I 
presume  that  the  gulf  may  be  safely 
recognized  at  La  Baie  des  Sept  Isles.  It 
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AT  LOW  TIDE. 


is  a  triangular  sea,  about  500  miles  long  tures  that  even  the  matter-of-fact  reports 

from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  about  of  the  Admiralty  are  not  without  interest. 

350  miles  wide  from  Newfoundland  to  The  navigation  of  these  waters  presents 

this  bay.    The  region  of  the  St.  Law-  exceptional  difficulties:  the  existence  of 

rence  has  such  remarkable  natural  fea-  numerous  islands,  reefs,  bars,  and  rocks 
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in  tlie  cliannels;  the  irregularity  of  the 
tides  and  currents;  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  especially  toward  the  close  of 
the  navigable  season;  and,  above  all,  the 
frequent  fogs:  these  are  difficulties  that 
may  well  cause  much  anxiety,  and  call 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  seaman's  vigil- 
ance, prudence,  and  ability.  Besides  the 
recorded  variations  and  deviations  of  the 
compass,  the  magnetic  attractions  of  the 
shores  are  said  to  comx)licate  tlie  cap- 


tain's problems.  Ice  is  often  a  dangerous 
element  here:  in  the  spring  —  May  in 
this  latitude  and  often  June  also — the  en- 
trance and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  gulf 
are  frequently  covered  with  drift  ice  that 
besets  A^essels  for  many  days;  icebergs  are 
common  there  during  the  summer,  and 
navigation  is  closed  by  ice,  as  a  rule, 
from  Novembei"  25th  to  May  1st. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  river  that 
ships  often  spend  moi'e  lime  in  sailing  up 
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tlie  St.  Lawrence  than  in  crossing*  the  At- 
lantic; generally  they  require  eight  or 
nine  days  to  beat  up  to  Quebec  from  Bic, 
140  miles;  they  can  sail  only  during  the 
flood,  five  hours,  and  then  must  anchor, 
unless  the  wind  changes.  The  clumsy 
coasting  schooners,  requiring  always  a 


are  frequented  during  six  months  of  the 
year  by  several  lines  of  transatlantic 
steam-ships,  a  fleet  of  Norwegian  barks 
for  timber,  and  a  limited  number  of  coast- 
ing steamers  and  schooners. 

On  leaving  the  Isle  d'Orleans  I  had 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  its 


fair  wind,  sometimes  spend  a  month  in 
going  sixty  or  eighty  miles. 

With  so  many  dangers  as  I  have  set 
forth,  the  reader  might  think  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  not  navigable;  but  thanks  to 
an  efficient  system  of  lighting  and  pilot- 
ing, these  waters  are  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial arteries  of  the  continent  ;  they 


vastness  bears  in  upon  you  with  full  force. 
But  the  course  has  not  the  monotony  of 
unbroken  waters ;  it  leads  through  a  little 
archipelago  of  wooded  islands  and  bare 
rocks,  where  you  go  hapi^ily  onward  with 
a  light  wind  on  a  summer  day — that  is, 
happily  onward  until  you  enter  the  mourn- 
ful souvenirs  of  Grosse  Isle.    This  quaran- 
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tine  station  for  the  St.  Lawrence  was  es- 
tablislied  in  1832,  when  the  cholera  raged 
in  Europe.  It  was  administered  by  an 
army  surgeon  aided  by  a  military  detach- 
ment; but  since  1863  a  resident  physician 
superintends  it,  helped  by  a  corp  of  civil - 
ia,ns.  It  is  a  rocky  island  with  pretty 
Avoods  and  a  few  fields,  sheds  for  the  sick, 
two  churches  and  parsonages,  w^harves, 
and  quarters.  The  chief  event  in  its 
gloomy  history  is  recorded  on  a  little  mar- 
ble monument  in  a  field :  "In  this  seclud- 
ed spot  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  5424 
persons,  who,  flying  from  pestilence  and 
famine  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1847,  found 
in  America  but  a  grave." 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  the  sea 
pervades  the  air  of  this  vast  region  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  full  of  the  snap 
and  vigor  of  the  fall,  tempered  by  the 
comfort  and  luxuriousness  of  the  sum- 
mer. After  clearing  from  Quarantine, 
Youth  seemed  again  to  perch  on  the  bow 
as  a  westerly  breeze  bore  me  along  among 
the  pretty  scenes  of  the  archipelago.  Per- 
haps the  islands  are  the  more  attractive 
for  being  such  welcome  shelter  in  the 
great  waters.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
their  striking  surroundings.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  the  western  end  of  the 
Isle  aux  Grues;  a  beach  of  clean  slate 
shingle  skirts  along  many  knolls  and 
dells,  and  past  picturesque  cliflPs  over- 
hung with  cedars  and  maples ;  and  with- 
in the  woods  are  little  glades  where  clus- 
ters of  juniper  and  of  waving  ferns  stand 
on  natural  grass-j)lats  running  about  tlie 
irregular  avenues  of  the  wood.  Looking 
seaward  in  any  direction  from  these  shel- 
tered nooks,  at  the  islets  of  rock  near  by, 
the  wide  expanses  of  turbulent  currents, 
and  the  far-distant  shores  overtopped  by 
mountains,  you  feel  afresh  the  exception- 
al grandeur  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  beyond  the 
farms,  broad  salt -meadows  connect  the 
Isle  aux  Grues  with  its  twin  the  Isle  aux 
Oies;  at  low  tide  cattle  were  feeding  on 
rushes  about  the  schooners  left  high  and 
dry  by  the  ebb.  These  meadows  are  cele- 
brated shooting-grounds.  The  habitant 
now  and  then  harnesses  a  dog  to  a  small 
cart  containing  a  shovel,  tamed  geese  of 
the  wild  species  to  act  as  decoys.  Arrived 
at  tbe  edge  of  the  meadows,  he  hides  the 
cart  in  the  grass,  goes  down  the  wide 
beach  to  about  half-tide  mark,  and  digs  a 
pit  about  four  feet  deep,  in  which  he  can 


sit  on  a  bunch  of  grass  without  showing 
his  head  above  the  level  of  the  mud;  he 
puts  out  the  decoys,  and  hides  with  his 
dog  in  the  pit,  to  shoot  until  the  rising 
tide  drives  him  away.  Two  old  men  of 
the  parish  —  one  of  them  not  less  than 
eighty-two  years  of  age  — formed  a  strik- 
ing group  one  fall  day  returning  from 
their  cold  and  cramping  sport.  They 
strutted  down  the  street  proudly  by  their 
dog-cart  loaded  with  decoys  and  game, 
tattered,  tottering,  muddy  from  head  to 
foot,  but  jolly  and  loquacious  to  those 
who  came  and  complimented  them.  The 
St.  Lawrence  was  once  very  prolific  in  fish 
and  game,  and  although  it  is  no  longer 
very  profitable  in  this  regard,  yet  by  the 
sheer  force  of  tradition  many  of  these  un- 
ambitious people  are  still  drawn  to  its 
beaches  more  than  to  their  lands  and  in- 
dustries. Men  live  to  a  good  old  age  by 
its  healthful  shores.  In  the  hamlet  of  the 
island  I  saw  upon  his  door-step  a  cheery 
old  man  who  had  worked  for  the  present 
owner  of  the  manor,  for  his  father,  for 
his  grandfather,  and  for  his  great-grand- 
father; square-built,  broad  -  browed,  he 
was  still  able  to  commend  to  our  notice 
the  pig  he  was  fattening  about  the  door ; 
and  when  we  left  him  he  said,  with  quie- 
tude and  courtesy,  "Bon  jour,  ces  mes- 
sieurs." This  old-time  address  in  the 
third  person,  full  of  feudal  deference, 
went  well  with  the  simplicity  and  quaint- 
ness  of  the  ancient  man. 

I  now  left  the  islands  to  cross  over  to 
the  North  Shore.  It  is  a  long  passage, 
that  will  not  interest  the  reader — unless 
he  happens  to  be  caught  on  it  by  a  blow. 
Perhaps  he  will  do  as  well  to  visit  some  of 
the  scenes  I  have  met  with  on  other  cruises 
in  this  region. 

The  cutting  of  rushes  for  hay  at  St. 
Thomas,  L'Islette,  Beaupre,  and  other 
places  is  a  characteristic  scene.  If  you 
paddle  along  these  muddy  shores  at  low- 
water,  dodging  bowlders,  and  running 
around  the  ends  of  basket-work  fences  for 
fisheries,  and  if  you  happen  thei'e  near 
the  full-moon  of  September,  you  will  find 
the  flats  alive  with  mowers  cutting  rush- 
es. These  natural  meadows,  covered  at 
high  tide,  are  often  many  miles  in  length, 
and  even  as  much  as  a  mile  in  width; 
back  of  them  rise  the  blufl's  of  the  river, 
and  then  the  fields  and  fences  leading 
away  up  the  long  slopes  to  the  forest-cov- 
ered hills.  Each  farm  extends  its  nar- 
row frontage — generally  about  200  yards 
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wide — down  across  these  meadows  to  low-  ony  were  the  attractions  that  first  drew 

water  mark ;  the  hay  and  the  fish  are  of-  settlers  to  found  the  oldest  parishes.  At 

ten  the  most  valuable  products  of  these  Riviere  Quelle,  for  example,  the  mouth  of 

small  St.  Lawrence  farms.    In  fact  these  the  valley  and  the  tidal  meadow  along" 

meadows  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  col-  the  shore  were  divided  into  converging 
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strips,  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan,  that  each 
settler  might  have  a  portion  of  salt  hay, 
and  this  part  of  the  parish  is  still  called 
L'Eventail.  But  to  return  to  the  pre- 
sent hay-makers.  The  groups  of  bare- 
legged men  mow  eagerly  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  until  the  tide  comes  in;  then 
they  stretch  a  rope  across  the  lower  end 
of  their  swaths,  and  twist  some  rushes 
loosely  about  it  to  float  it  and  make  it 


thick  enough  to  catch  and  hold  the  grass. 
Some  men  now  pull  at  one  end  of  the 
rope,  a  man  riding  on  a  cart,  often  driveji 
by  a  woman,  holds  the  other  end,  and  be- 
hind the  rope  two  or  three  pitch  escaped 
locks  of  grass  over  the  line  into  its  en- 
closing curve;  thus  the  swaths  are  gath- 
ei'ed  into  one  mass  that  grows  in  size  and 
advances  inland  as  tlie  tide  rises,  and  at 
last  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  bank  as 
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quite  an  island  of  floating  verdure.  Here 
it  is  held  by  tlie  rope  until  the  tide  has 
fallen  somewhat  and  left  it  accessible  to 
carts.  Then  groups  may  be  seen  all  along 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

the  foot  of  the  bluffs— women  with  broad 
hats  and  bare  ankles,  men  bare-legged 
and  muddy,  little  one-horse  carts  stand- 
ing by  mounds  of  grass;  and  all  work 
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fast,  pitcliing  the  drippin":  rushes,  raking-, 
hauling-  loads  up  the  bank,  and  spreading 
the  o'l-ass  in  fields  to  cure.  It  is  to  me 
one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  in  Canada.  Tiie 
golden  haze  of  Indian-sunnmer  often  cov- 
ers the  meadows,  the  calm  pearly  river 
Avitli  its  ships  and  islands,  and  the  far-off 
blue  mountains;  there  is,  too,  a  measure 
of  tender  interest  going-  out  to  these  folk 
at  their  muddy  toil,  and  leading  your  eye 
and  your  fancy  all  down  the  line  to  the 
dimmest  and  farthest  group.  Often  the 
pressure  of  work  and  the  hours  of  the 
tide  bring  out  the  j)eople  to  work  in  the 
moonlit  nights. 

Among  the  characteristic  scenes  often 
met  on  the  steam-boats  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne  de 
Beaupre.  One  of  these  trips  was  organ- 
ized while  I  was  sojourning  once  with  an 
habitant  near  St.  Jean  Port  Joli.  Such 
expeditions  are  generally  got  up  by  the 
priest  and  one  of  the  chief  merchants  of 
his  parish.  They  either  charter  a  steam- 
boat or  get  special  rates  from  a  railroad, 
and  then  take  all  who  wish  to  go,  at  a  cer- 
tain j)rice,  giving  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  negotiations  and  management.  My 
host  told  me  that  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
previous  year  netted  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  project  is  often  announced  from  the 
pulpits  of  several  contiguous  parishes;  it 
draws  thus  a  large  company,  with  one 
or  more  j)riests  to  keep  good  order.  Al- 
though the  boat  was  not  to  start  until 
5  o'clock  A.M.,  and  my  host  lived  some- 
thing less  than  three  miles  from  the  land- 
ing, yet  we  were  called  at  one  o'clock, 
given  some  breakfast,  and  started  on  our 
way  through  a  dark  rainy  night.  We 
arrived  in  good  season.  The  merchant 
saw  no  incongruity  in  selling  me  a  pas- 
sage for  myself  and  the  Allegro,  although 
the  expedition  was  announced  as  strictly 
a  pilgrimage,  and  we  were  scarcely  pil- 
grims. At  the  appointed  hour  several 
hundred  habitants  with  lunch  baskets  and 
bundles  straggled  down  the  pier  and  em- 
barked. The  company,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  contained  onTy  three  or  four  men 
above  the  peasant  class;  it  was  composed 
chiefly  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 
Rows  of  women  sat  on  the  benches  and 
told  their  beads  or  their  bits  of  gossip; 
very  many  of  them  kept  an  eye  open  for 
passing  acquaintances,  and  took  in  a  friend 
now  and  tlnni,  as  it  were,  in  parenthesis; 
liere  and  there  a  man  knelt  before  his 
wife  to  have  his   cravat  arranged;  a 


few  were  silent  and  meditative;  chants 
from  time  to  time  sounded  from  the 
lower  or  the  upper  deck.  I  had  taken 
shelter  with  others  in  the  cabin,  but 
three  priests  soon  came  in  and  waved  us 
all  out  in  a  most  superior  manner,  and 
then  put  on  their  white. surplices ;  many 
people  Hocked  in  again  at  once;  each 
priest  took  his  seat  in  an  open  portable 
confessional,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  partition,  and  to  aid  the  secrecy  that 
envelops  the  confession  partly  covered 
his  face  with  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  sur- 
plice; he  then  crouched  down,  and  put 
his  ear  to  the  grated  opening.  One  wo- 
man after  another  knelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  partition  and  confessed,  while  some 
stood  about  the  cabin  and  awaited  their 
turn.  Thus  the  pilgrims  passed  the  hours 
of  the  passage  across  the  St^Lawrence, 
mingling  social  intercourse,  prayers,  medi- 
tations, trivialities,  hopes  of  heaven,  fears 
of  hell,  and  anticipations  of  miracles. 
But  the  scene  had,  on  the  whole,  an  at- 
mosphere of  dulness  and  contentment. 
The  pilgrims  of  a  wealthy  parish  often 
have  their  steam -boat  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flags ;  I  have  often  heard 
over  the  waters  their  strange  medley  of 
sounds — a  brass  band  playing  a  gay 
march,  the  austere  plain  chants,  the  bab- 
ble of  talk,  and  the  mutterings  of  a  mul- 
titude at  prayer. 

The  lonely  spirit  of  the  "Grand  Nord" 
met  me  face  to  face  when  I  reached  at  last 
the  North  Shore  at  the  foot  of  Cap  Tour- 
ment.  The  Laurentides  dominate  even 
this  arm  of  the  sea  by  their  lofty  and 
gloomy  grandeur;  marching  eastward, 
their  forest-covered  heads,  and  farther  on 
their  rocky  crowns,  overlook  one  anoth- 
er's shoulders  with  increasing  savageness 
down  to  the  stormy  gulf.  And  their 
savageness  is  but  seldom  broken  by  a 
touch  of  human  life,  which  serves  rather 
to  enhance  their  austerity.  The  shores 
east  of  Cap  Tourment  are  uninhabitable, 
for  the  mountains  rise  right  up  from  a 
beach  of  rocks.  That  barren  coast  yields 
about  50,000  eels  each  autumn,  and  the 
South  Shore,  at  Riviere  Ouelle,  St.  Denis, 
and  elsewhere,  yields  still  more.  The  fish- 
ery is  often  a  picturesque  sight  with  its 
long  fence  of  Avicker-w^ork  and  frames  bal- 
lasted with  stones,  the  whole  sharj^ly  re- 
lieved with  lights  and  shadows ;  wings  put 
off  here  and  there  to  turn  the  eels  into  en- 
closures, and  thence  into  bottle-shaped  re- 
ceptacles, and  from  there  into  very  strong 
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boxes  staked  down  on  the  mud.  I  was 
told  that  in  one  of  the  large  fisheries  at 
Riviere  Quelle  3000  eels,  averaging  two 
pounds,  have  been  taken  in  one  tide ;  they 
packed  themselves  all  straight  in  the  box- 
es, and  so  tightly  that  all  were  smothered, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  known 
to  burst  open  these  very  strong  boxes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  in  winter  drew  me 
out  for  a  snow-shoe  tramp  along  the 
shores  at  Riviere  Quelle.  The  only  signs 
of  life  were  here  and  there  the  roof  of  a 
fisherman's  empty  hut  and  fence  posts 
sticking  up  above  the  snow-drifts.  Be- 
yond the  waters  and  ice  stood  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  Shore.  The  river  in 
winter  is  utterly  deserted;  all  the  craft 
are  laid  up  and  dismantled,  and  the  sail- 
ors stay  at  home  and  smoke.  The  winter 
ferries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  small  open 
boats  capable  of  running  on  either  water 
or  ice.  The  postman  of  the  Isle  aux  Cou- 
dre  uses  a  little  skiff  light  enough  to  be 
handled  by  one  man ;  by  waiting  for  good 
weather,  the  proper  hour  of  the  tide,  and 
watching  for  clear  openings  between  the 


floes,  he  has  managed  to  come  and  go  safe- 
ly these  many  years  between  the  island 
and  the  main-land.  But  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather  often  come  over  these 
mountains,  the  currents  run  strong,  the 
sea  gets  up,  the  water  flying  into  the  boat 
freezes  at  once  and  cannot  be  bailed  out, 
and  a  snow-squall  may  prevent  one  at  a 
critical  moment  from  seeing  openings  in 
the  ice ;  he  has  been  caught  by  these  hin- 
derances  more  than  once,  and  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  The  ferries  at  more 
populous  places  are  crossed  in  a  twenty- 
foot  canoe  Avith  a  crowd  of  seven  men. 
This  ice-canoe  is  a  shapely  boat  w4th  a 
very  broad  flat  keel  shod  with  iron  to  run 
easily  over  the  ice.  The  passengers  sit 
wrapped  up  in  furs,  and  endure  the  cold 
as  well  as  they  can,  while  the  men  pad- 
dle swiftly  along  open  passages  between 
shining  walls,  or  haul  the  canoe  over 
floes  diversified  with  angles,  blocks,  and 
fissures  in  the  iridescent  ice.  It  is  often 
an  exciting  passage,  with  sufficient  expos- 
ure and  hardship  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
curious  about  arctic  travel. 
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A  MUSEUM  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PARIS. 
THE  HOTEL  CARXA VALET. 
BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


WITHIN  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Bas- 
tile  column,  close  by  the  Place  des 
Vosges,  indeed  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
fashionable  Paris  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
stands  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  one  of  the 
architectural  monuments  of  Paris,  The 
house  was  built  in  1550  for  the  Parliamen- 
tary President,  Jacques  de  Ligneris,  from 
the  plans  of  Pierre  Lescot,  a  famous  archi- 
tect of  the  day,  and^  decorated  with  bass- 
reliefs  and  figures  by  Jean  Goujon,  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  French 
school  of  sculpture.  In  1578  the  house 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Breton  family, 
the  Kernevenoy.  whose  name  the  Parisian 
softened  into  Carnavalet,  and  attached  it 
forever  to  the  building.  Subsequently 
tlie  Hotel  Carnavalet  was  enlarged  hy  two 
other  famous  architects,  Ducerceau  and 
Mansard,  so  that  Uui  building  as  it  stands 


is  a  monument  of  tlie  best  architectural 
art  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  bass-reliefs  over  the  entrance 
door,  the  two  boys  supporting  the  escutch- 
eon, and  the  four  colossal  stone  figures  of 
the  Seasons  on  the  facade  in  the  court- 
yard, represent  Jean  Goujon's  talent  at 
two  epochs  of  his  life :  the  marvellous  ele- 
gance of  the  bass-reliefs,  carved  in  1547,  is 
the  work  of  the  sculptor's  youth ;  the 
strength  and  graceful  solidity  of  the  Sea- 
sons show  his  genius  in  full  maturity. 

The  architecture  of  the  Hotel  Carna- 
valet, itself  worthy  of  a  minute  and  care- 
ful study,  is  not  the  only  feature  which 
commends  this  historical  house  to  our  no- 
tice. The  souvenir  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
lingers  in  every  room,  for  that  charming 
letter-writer  lived  there — in  her  "  Carna- 
valette,"  as  she  called  it— during  nearly 
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twenty  years,  from  1G77  until  her  death 
in  1696,  and  frequent  mention  of  the  con- 
veniences and  inconveniences  of  the  dwell- 
ing will  be  found  in  her  correspondence. 
After  Madame  de  Sevigne's  time  the  house 
passed  through  various  hands  and  various 
fortunes,  until  finally  in  1866  the  city  of 
Paris  bought  it,  and  placed  in  the  rooms 
of  this  last  surviving  monument  of  Re- 
naissance domestic  architecture  its  libra- 
ry and  its  historical  museum,  under  the 
patronage  of  tlie  illustrious  Marquise  de 
Sevigne,  and  of  all  the  souvenirs  that  the 
building  calls  up.  In  these  pages  we  pro- 
pose to  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in 
a  ramble  through  some  of  the  rooms  of 
this  museum  of  the  history  of  Paris. 

The  Carnavalet  Museum  is  composed  of 
a  library  of  seventy  thousand  volumes 
and  fifty  thousand  engravings  relating  to 
the  history  of  Paris  and  of  the  Parisians 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the 
present  day  ;  of  pictures  and  plans  of  the 
city;  of  antiquities  of  all  kinds  illustrating 
the  architecture  and  the  civilization  of 
the  Gallo-Roman,  Roman,  mediaeval,  and 
Renaissance  epochs ;  of  coins,  medals,  cos- 
tume, furniture,  ceramics,  arms,  and  in- 
numerable objects  of  all  kinds  represent- 
ing the  modern  epochs  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries,  down 
to  the  patriotic  medals  and  trinkets  made 
only  yesterday.  The  whole  history  of 
Paris  is  commented  upon  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  objects  exhibited  in 
these  picturesque  old  rooms.  And  what 
is  the  history  of  Paris  ?  It  is  the  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe 
— a  domain  which  grows  wider  and  wider 
the  more  one  explores  it;  a  labyrinth  that 
leads  to  the  unknown,  to  the  mystery  of 
the  primitive  Celts.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  armorial  bearings  of  Paris:  on 
a  red  field  is  a  ship  with  silver  sails  float- 
ing on  a  silver  sea,  and  surmounted  by  an 
azure  band  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
From  time  immemorial  this  ship  has  been 
the  emblem  of  the  municipality  of  Paris. 
Why  ?  Because  the  first  settlers  of  Paris 
owed  their  prosperity  to  their  boats  which 
plied  on  the  Seine.  The  cradle  of  Paris 
was  the  island  on  which  Notre  Dame  now 
rises  supreme,  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  or  the 
lie  Saint-Louis,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
and  the  first  monuments  which  attract 
our  attention  in  the  galleries  of  the  Car- 
navalet Museum  are  coins,  altars,  and  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  antique  settle- 
ment of  Lutetia.    Lutece,  Leucotece,  Mons 


Lucotecius,  now  the  Montague  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  are  the  old  names  that  we  find, 
and  according  to  the  learned  in  etymology 
Paris  derived  its  original  name  from  the 
source  of  its  architectural  beauty,  namely, 
its  inexhaustible  beds  of  stone  and  plaster. 
Leng,we  are  told,  means  in  Celtic  "stone," 
and ^ec/t means  "fine."  Gallo-Roman  Paris 
rose  out  of  the  catacombs  which  are  still 
being  quarried  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  at  Montrouge  and  La  Tombe-Issoire. 
On  this  He  de  la  Cite,  in  shape  like  a  great 
ship  floating  on  the  water,  the  old  Gauls 
were  safe  from  the  marauding  wolves  and 
Erymantliian  boars  which  then  infested 
the  thick  forests  that  covered  Europe.* 

They  were  protected  as  well  as  the 
dwellers  in  the  lake  cities  of  Switzerland. 
Their  goddess  was  the  mysterious  Virgin 
mother  of  Egypt,  Isis,  the  water  goddess, 
whose  priestesses  and  w^hose  worship  we 
find  spread  so  universally.  Her  sanctu- 
ary was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  her  fetes 
and  rites  were  celebrated  with  the  same 
pious  ardor,  though  not  with  the  same 
splendor,  as  in  the  East,  and  every  year 
the  sacred  bark  was  launched  in  souvenir 
of  Isis  abandoning  herself  to  the  waves  to 
seek  the  body  of  her  lost  divine  spouse. t 

*  Not  only  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  but  even  up  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  wolves  from  the  forests 
around  Paris  used  to  venture  into  the  streets  of  the 
eity  in  very  cold  winters.  In  1420  the  cemeteries 
were  invaded  by  wolves.  In  1695,  August  12, 
L'Estoile  notes  in  liis  Journal:  "A  wolf,  having 
swum  across  the  river,  devoured  a  child  to-day  on 
the  Place  de  Greve.  A  prodigious  thing,  and  of  evil 
omen."    {Chose  prodigieicsc,  et  de  mauvais  presage.) 

f  This  rite  long  survived  in  Christian  times  in 
the  form  of  a  superstition.  In  order  to  recover  any 
object  lost  in  the  Seine,  the  Parisians  took  a  wooden 
plalter  and  placed  on  it  a  lighted  candle  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  consecrated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  the  patron 
saint  of  water.  The  platter  was  left  floating  on  the 
water,  and  the  belief  was  that  wherever  it  stopped, 
the  lost  object  would  be  found.  In  April,  1718,  an 
old  woman  who  had  recourse  to  this  superstitious 
rite  was  the  cause  of  a  great  disaster.  Her  floating 
candle  set  fire  to  a  boat-load  of  hay  moored  at  the 
Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  and  the  bridge  and  half  the 
houses  of  the  neighborhood  were  burnt  down.  The 
environs  of  Paris  are  full  of  souvenirs  of  Isis.  The 
village  of  Issy  was  the  site  of  one  of  her  temples, 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  was  built  over 
a  temple  of  Isis,  and  an  old  image  of  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  there  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  with  all  sorts  of  strange  rites,  the  tradi- 
tion of  which  was  kept  up  by  the  old  women. 
Finally  the  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  demolished  the 
pagan  image,  but  the  old  women  of  Paris  were  tena- 
cious in  their  heathen  ways,  and  immediately  tians- 
ferred  their  mummeries  to  a  statue  of  Ceres  which 
had  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  placed  on  a  gable  of 
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Thus  the  bark  of  Isis,  symbolizing  their 
river  and  tiieir  sliips,  the  source  of  their 
prosperity,  became  the  favorite  emblem 
of  the  Lutetians,  and  even  when  no  longer 
free  they  imposed  it  on  their  conquerors. 
The  Emperor  Posthumus,  wlio  built  an 
immense  palace,  of  which  the  so-called 
"Thermes  de  Julian"  are  a  remnant,  had 
this  emblem  carved  at  the  corners  of  the 
building,  and  the  stone  symbols  may  still 
be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  Cluny  Museum. 
The  Lutetians  believed  fervently  in  Isis 
and  in  the  fortunes  of  their  frail  bark. 
They  even  had  a  belief,  which  became  a 
legend  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  some  day 
one  of  their  heroes  would  go  in  a  ship  to 
conquer  Egypt,  the  original  home  of  Isis. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that  Christianity 
made  very  slow  progress  in  Paris  until 
after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  softened  the 
severity  of  the  early  Hebraic  tenets  by  au- 
thorizing the  more  accessible  and  clement 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.  Henceforward 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  Isis  and  the 
Virgin  were  merged  into  one  in  the  eyes 
of  the  simple;  soon  images  of  "la  bonne 
dame"  (the  good  lady)  were  set  up  every- 
where, at  country  cross-roads  and  street 
corners,  and  France  became  the  mother- 
country  of  Mariolatry. 

In  the  river  Seine  and  in  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  sand  and  mud  of  its  bed 
we  find  the  materials  of  the  early  history 
of  Paris.  The  leaden  medals,  the  clasps, 
the  coins  with  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
here  and  there  a  few  words  in  some  Latin 
historian,  enable  us  to  reconstitute  the 
past  when  Lutetia  was  the  great  emporium 
of  the  products  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
East.  The  Phocsean  merchants  of  Mar- 
seilles brought  their  goods  up  the  Rhone 
and  partly  overland  to  Paris,  where  the 
Lutetian  badaivrs  or  boatmen  despatched 
tliem  to  Britain  and  the  countries  north  of 
Gaul.  So  too  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Gauls  spoke  Greek  before  they  learned  to 
speak  Latin,  for  Greek  was  the  language 
of  commerce. 

Tlie  story  of  the/irms  of  Paris  has  led 
us  far  back  to  the  old  badaim^s,  whose 
corporation  was  the  undoubted  origin  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris.  The  Carna- 
valet  Museum  contains  also  abundant  ma- 
terials to  enable  us  to  trace  the  history 

the  Carmelite  cliurch.  lluil  and  rain  tliat  destroyed 
the  crops  were  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  this  Ceres,, 
and  the  old  women  used  to  perform  pious' rites  to 
appease  lier.  (See  that  curious  volume  of  gossip  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lcs  Caquets  de  V Accoudtee.) 


of  the  flag  of  Paris,  which  has  become  the 
tricolor  flag  of  France.  In  brief,  its  his- 
tory is  this:  When  the  first  French  rev- 
olutionary leader,  Etienne  Marcel,  roused 
his  fellow-citizens  to  claim  their  rights  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  he  adopted  the 
colors  red  and  blue  because  they  were  the 
colors  of  the  old  Parloiraux  Bourgeois  or 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
municipality  and  the  centre  of  the  revo- 
lution. In  1789  the  Parisians  followed 
the  example  of  Etienne  Marcel,  and  the 
Parisian  cockade  which  Mayor  Bailly  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XVI.  when  the  King  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  July  17,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile,  was  blue  and  red.  The 
King  fixed  it  on  the  large  white  cockade 
which  he  w^ ore  on  his  royal  hat,  and  thus 
formed  a  tricolor-  cockade.  Lafayette, 
prompt  to  seize  the  political  miion  which 
this  chance  juxtaposition  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize, induced  the  Commune  of  Paris  to 
accept  this  addition  of  white  to  the  red 
and  blue,  and  in  1790  the  National  Assem- 
bly ordered  that  the  old  w^hite  flag  of 
France  should  be  replaced  by  a  flag  repro- 
ducing in  vertical  bands  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  of  the  national  cockade. 

The  galleries  of  the  museum  contain 
the  remarkably  complete  collection  of  rev- 
olutionary relics  formed  by  the  late  M. 
de  Liesville.  We  will  merely  glance  en 
passant  at  the  picture-gallery,  where  w^e 
shall  notice  a  curious  painting  by  Rague- 
net,  representing  the  famous  Place  de 
Greve,  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  all  the 
revolutions  of  Paris.  Opposite  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Vannerie,  was  the  first  lanterne  or  lamp- 
iron,  and  over  it  stood  a  bust  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  sign  of  a  loyal  grocery  store. 
It  was  on  this  Place  de  Greve  that 
the  old  regime  executed  its  criminals;  it 
was  on  this  Place  de  Greve  that  the  Rev- 
olution summarily  executed  its  victims 
by  stringing  them  up  on  the  lanterne.  In 
1T89  the  lamp-iron  had  its  litanies  like  the 
gi-devant  Virgin,  and  its  poets  like  Anne 
of  Navarre,  while  that  Athenian  wit,  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  styled  himself  its  attor- 
ijey-general  {procureiir  general  de  la  lan- 
terne). So  great  did  the  popularity  of  the 
lamp-iron  become  that  the  public  heads- 
man renounced  his  rights  and  dues,  "not- 
ably his  exclusive  privilege  of  quartering, 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  burning,  hanging, 
and  beheading,"  and  exhorted  "  honorable 
amateurs"  to  preserve  and  propagate  the 
use  of  the  lamp-iron.    The  accompani- 
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ment  of  these  summary  executions  is  the 
song"  of  "Qa  ira,"  just  as  the  "Carma- 
gnole" became  the  song  of  the  guillotine, 
while  both  were  chanted  round  the  Liber- 
ty trees.  These  two  airs  and  their  re- 
frains were  the  highest  expression  of  pa- 
triotism. Here  is  a  verse  of  the  famous 
"  Carillon  national": 

"  Ah  !  ca  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Les  aristocrates  h  la  lanterne. 
Ah  !  ca  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Les  aristocrates  on  les  pendra. 
Le  despotisme  expirera. 
L'egaHte  triomphera. " 

The  French  owe  this  refrain  to  no  less 
a  celebrity  than  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Every  day  Franklin  used  to  be  asked,  out 
of  real  interest  or  merely  out  of  polite- 
ness, how  the  American  revolution  was 
getting  on,  and  Benjamin  smiled  through 
his  spectacles  and  replied,  invariably: 
"Qa  ira!  ga  ira!"  (It  will  go.)  The 
Revolution  caught  the  phrase,  and  made  it 
into  a  hymn  which  gradually  became  the 
Alleluia  of  bloodshed. 

Now  we  will  go  upstairs  and  visit  the 
Liesville  collections  and  the  various  ob- 
jects which  M.  Jules  Cousin,  the  curator 
of  the  museum,  has  gathered  together  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  Paris  between  1789 
and  1804.  The  numismatics  and  the  ce- 
ramics of  the  epoch  are  tliere  almost  com- 
plete, but  as  both  these  subjects  have  been 
exhaustive!}^  treated  in  special  works,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  more  novelty  and  in- 
terest in  examining  the  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects as  they  may  happen  to  strike  our 
eye. 

The  Revolution  began  by  loving  every- 
thing. Indiscriminate  benevolence  was 
its  first  characteristic,  and  in  speaking 
about  this  epoch,  still  so  little  known,  and 
so  disfigured  by  hatred  and  calumny,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  as  Michelet  has  said, 
"  the  heart  of  France  was  full  of  magna- 
nimity, clemency,  and  pardon."  And  as 
a  corrective  we  may  remember  Carlyle's 
sneer,  "For  it  is  a  gesticulating,  sympa- 
thetic people,  and  has  a  heart,  and  wears 
it  on  its  sleeve."  The  abstract  conceptions 
of  brotherly  love  and  the  love  of  the  father- 
land seem  to  have  penetrated  the  heart  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  France  in 
1789,  and  to  have  awakened  the  whole  na- 
tion to  a  new  life,  eminently  spiritual,  ig- 
noring space  and  time,  and  full  of  illu- 
sions and  artless  enthusiasm  which  make 
the  whole  Revolution  seem  as  it  were  a 
dream,  sometimes  ravishing,  sometimes 
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terrible.  Every  relic  of  the  time  bears 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
nation,  from  the  furniture  and  window- 
curtains  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of 
attire. 

In  the  Revolutionary  faience  and  por- 
celain the  love  of  flowery  nature  is  mark- 
ed. Let  us  examine  the  splendid  pair  of 
ovoid  soft-paste  Sevres  vases,  one  of  the 
jewels  of  the  museum,  which  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  occasion  of  the  Fete  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  1793,  and  destined  as  a 
present  to  the  high-priest  Robespierre,  who 
had  induced  the  Convention  to  decree  the 
"existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,"  and 
likewise  "that  consoling  principle  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul."  The  vases  of 
royal  blue  are  decorated  each  with  two 
beautifully  painted  medallions.  On  one 
the  goddess  of  Reason,  clad  in  tricolor  dra- 
pery, with  the  decimal  numbers  embroid- 
ered on  her  collerette,  holds  aloft  a  torch  to 
enlighten  the  world.  She  is  seated  on  a 
lion,  and  in  the  background  is  a  classic 
temple  and  a  soft  landscape  reminding 
one  of  tlie  smooth  and  feathery  gardens 
of  Versailles.  On  the  other  vase  is  a  seated 
figure  of  Liberty,  in  a  red  and  white  robe, 
with  one  arm  resting  on  a  classic  pedestal 
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inscribed  with  the  words  "  Confederation 
des  Frangais"  and  "Droits  de  Thomme." 
With  tlie  other  arm  she  hokls  aloft  a  pike 
surmounted  by  the  red  Phrygian  cap; 
suspended  round  lier  neck  by  a  tricolor 
ribbon  is  a  carpenter's  plumb-level ;  at  her 
feet  lies  the  club  of  tyranny;  Love  holds 
the  balance  of  justice,  and  the  Gallic  cock 
crows  triumphantly  in  the  sunny  land- 
scape. The  two  remaining  medallions  are 
flowery  allegories.  On  one  we  see  a  land- 
scape radiant  with  tricolor  flowers  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  minuteness  of  execution,  and 


in  the  background 
the  volcano  of  the 
Revolution  vom- 
iting forth  the  flame  of  Liberty  and  fling- 
ing abroad  the  thunder-bolts  of  Justice; 
while  on  the  other  we  have  a  picture  of 
the  National  Garden,  formerly  Tuileries, 
with  the  Liberty  tree  and  all  the  mise  en 
scene  of  tbat  mummery  which  the  paint- 
er David  devised  and  over  which  Robes- 
pierre presided,  clad  in  a  sky-blue  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  nankeen  breeches, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  bouquet  of  wild 
flow^ers  and  wheat -ears.  How  strange 
and  unexpected  is  this  profusion  of  simple 
flowers  in  these  times  which  w^e  ai'e  so 
often  tem])ted  to  look  upon  as  wild  satur- 
nalia of  bloodshed  and  horrid  frenzy ! 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  guil- 
lotine figures  comparatively  little  in  the 
ornamentation  of  objects  of  the  Repub- 
lican epoch.  The  guillotine  cup  and 
saucer,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is 
a  reactionary  piece  made  at  Berlin,  and  of 
white  Berlin  china  decorated  with  a  simple 
gold  band.  The  medallions  are  in  bistre. 
The  one  on  the  cup  represents  the  execu- 
tion of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  one  on 
the  saucer  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
whose  profile  is  easily  recognizable.  The 
executioner  seen  in  both  medallions,  who 

was  at  that  time 
working  the  terri- 
ble "silence  ma- 
chine" fifty  or  six- 
ty times  a  day, 
was  Charles  Henri 
Sanson"^  third  of 
the  generation,  a 
man  who  liked  so- 
ciety, had  fine  sil- 
ver plate,  claimed 
his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen ,  which  the  Abbe 
Maury  had  contest- 
ed in  1789,  protest- 
ed against  the  title 
of  "bourreau,"  or 
executioner,  and 
obtained  instead 
the  title  of  "aven- 
ger of  the  people.  " 
At  the  time  wdien 
this  cup  and  saucer 
were  made  the  guil- 
lotine had  become, 
so  to  speak,  Prime- 
Minister  of  the  Re- 
public; Barere  w^as 
its  Anacreon  ;  and  its  triumph  was  prome- 
naded daily  from  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion to  tbe  Champ  de  Mars,  from  the  Champ 
de  Mars  to  the  BarriereRenversee  (former- 
ly Barrier  of  the  Throne),  from  the  Upset 
Barrier  to  the  Place  Antoine,  and  thence 
to  the  Place  de  Greve,  as  convenience 
suggested.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
guillotine  was  not  at  first  a  terrar-inspir- 
ing  object.  One  general  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  had  a  guillotine  engraved 
on  his  seal.  The  ladies  of  Tours  wore 
guillotine  ear-rings,  and  the  "avenger  of 
the  people"  danced  with  them  at  the 
proconsular  balls.  The  guillotine  was  a 
la  mode.  Its  inventor.  Dr.  Guillotin,  in 
a  speech  before  the  National  Assembly 
on  December  1,  1789,  had  said,  "With 
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my  machine  I  slice  off  your  head  in  the 
twinkling-  of  an  eye,  and  you  do  not  suf- 
fer," and  the  song'-writers  parodied  his 
words  as  follows: 

"  Un  certain  ressort  cache, 
Tout  a  coup  etant  lache, 
Fait  tomber  ber  ber, 
Fait  sauter  ter  ter, 
Fait  tomber,  fait  sauter, 
Fait  voler  la  tete. 
C'est  bien  plus  honnete." 

People,  it  must  he  presumed,  soon  grew 
accustomed  to  the  fatal  machine,  for  it 
even  entered  the  salons,  and  MM.  de 
Goncourt  relate,  in  their  History  of 
French  Society  during  the  Revolution  : 
"In  extremely  good  company  at  dessert, 
after  supper,  a  little  mahogany  guillotine 
was  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  ladies, 
acting  the  role  of  Sanson,  placed  under 
the  knife  dolls  whose  heads  were  por- 
♦  traits  of  some  enemy — Lameth,  Robes- 
pierre, Bailly,  or  Lafayette.  The  head 
was  cut  off,  and  red  fluid  flowed  from 
the  neck:  the  doll  was  a  bottle,  and 
the  blood  some  amber-colored  liqueur." 
Society  in  its  insouciance  treated  as  a 
toy  the  instrument  which  was  soon  to 
decimate  its  ranks.  But  except  in  prints 
the  guillotine  is  not  often  represented. 
It  is  occasionally  found  on  patriotic  snuff- 
boxes, which  themselves  take  the  form  of 
a  Phrygian  cap.  There  is  one  iron  pike- 
head  at  the  Carnavalet  Museum  on  which 
is  engraved  an  old-fashioned  guillotine 
worked  by  a  rope.  On  the  knife  is  en- 
graved a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions above  and  below  are  "  Qa  ira"  and 
"Vive  la  Republique."  When  the  guil- 
lotine was  first  used  the  knife  was  held 
suspended  by  a  rope,  and  at  a  given  sig- 
nal a  soldier  with  averted  eyes  cut  the 
rope  with  his  sword.  Afterward  the 
working  of  the  machine  was  improved, 
and  made  more  expeditious  as  its  use  be- 
came extended. 

In  our  illustration  will  be  seen  three 
specimens  of  symbolical  Republican  head- 
gear. The  red  woollen  cap  with  the  wool- 
len tricolor  cockade  is  the  famous  Phry- 
gian cap,  worn  not  only  as  such,  but  also 
for  convenience'  sake,  as  well  as  in  com- 
pliment to  the  sans-culottes  patriots  and 
Bastile  heroes.  I  remember  one  day  seeing 
Monsieur  Thiers  with  this  very  cap  on  his 
head.  M.  de  Liesville  had  lent  it  for  an 
exhibition  of  costume  held  in  Paris,  and 
as  the  historian  of  the  Revolution,  Mon- 
sieur Thiers  took  great  delight  in  trying 
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it  on.  His  resemblance  to  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Punch  was  astonishing.  The  other 
two  specimens  illustrated  are  Jacobin 
head-gear  of  white  felt  embroidered  with 
blue  and  white  flowers,  and  with  the  in- 
scription "Constitution  Liberie  Egalite 
Veillez."  These  caps,  worn,  of  course, 
not  in  a  point,  but  with  the  upper  part 
hanging  over  on  one  side,  were  of  the 
same  form  as  those  formerly  worn  by  the 
police  of  the  gardes  fran9aises,  who  be- 
came very  popular  in  1789.  On  one  of 
these  caps  may  be  seen  the  traces  of 
stitches  showing  where  that  detested  em- 
blem, a  crown,  was  picked  out  when  the 
cap  was  promoted  to  the  honor  of  cov- 
ering a  Republican  head.  Symbolism  is 
everywhere.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
Commune  of  1871  will  remember  what 
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an  efflorescence  of  gold-lace  and  embroid- 
ery and  epaulets  covered  the  garments  of 
the  citizen  officials  of  Paris.  So  it  was  at 
t]ie  time  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  in 
the  show-cases  of  the  Carnavalet  Museum 
we  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Repub- 
lican insignia,  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  functionaries,  public  officers,  con- 
querors of  the  Bastile,  medals  and  seals, 
sets  of  coat  buttons  where  Marat,  Louis 
XVI.,  Lafayette,  Franklin,  the  Phry- 
gian cap,  the  level,  etc.,  form  the  orna- 
mentation; green  epaulets  and  red  epau- 
lets, gold-laced  hats,  tiger -skin  helmets, 
cockades,  flags  of  the  different  district 
companies  of  the  National  Guard,  each  of 
Avhich  had  a  distinct  Republican  uniform ; 
even  the  book-bindings  bear  Revolution- 
ary emblems  stamped  in  gold  on  their 
morocco  sides,  while  the  waistcoats  of 
ardent  patriots  were  radiant  with  em- 
broidery of  flowers  intermingled  with 
the  emblems  of  liberty.  Tiie  very  furni- 
ture was  adorned  with  emblematic  carv- 
ing, particularly  the  so-called  "marriage 
cupboards,"  in  which  the  young  Repub- 
lican wife  stored  her  linen.  Several  of 
these  huge  oak  cupboards  exist  in  the  mu- 
seum. Our  illustration  shows  the  upper 
panel  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the  finest  of  the 
Carnavalet  cupboards.  On  one  panel  is 
carved  in  a  low  relief  a  group  represent- 
ing the  three  estates  swearing  the  Federa- 
tive pact  at  Versailles;  on  the  other,  the 
capture  of  the  Bastile,  with  the  inscription 
in  the  charming  Louis  XVI.  banderole: 
"  Prise  de  la  Bastille  en  1789."  This  cup- 
board is  surmounted  by  a  Roman  eagle 
over  a  trophy  composed  of  a  crosier,  a 
sword,  a  spade,  and  a  Phrygian  cap,  be- 
ing the  emblems  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  tiers 
etat.     The  wall-paper  and  the  curtain 


chintzes  were  likewise  made  patriotically 
eloquent  by  means  of  their  emblematic 
patterns.  Several  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum.  On  some  th^re  are  sim- 
ply the  usual  emblems  of  freedom  and 
equality;  on  others  We  find  the  "glorifi-. 
cation  of  Louis  XVI.,  father  of  the  French 
and  King  of  a  free  people,"  apropos  of  the 
new  constitution  of  1791;  on  others  the 
fetes  of  the  Fed-eratiou.  A  curious  pair 
of  in'inted  cotton  window- curtains  is  dec- 
orated with  colored  medallions  represent- 
ing Hoche  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
peasants  of  La  Vendee;  Italy  submitting 
to  the  Directory  in  presence  of  Bonaparte ; 
the  Republic,  wearing  the  red  cap,  re- 
ceiving the  submission  of  the  provinces; 
Bonaparte,  crowned  by  Victory,  distrib- 
uting tricolor  sashes  to  the  Egyptian 
pashas. 

In  all  the  symbolism  and  theatrical 
mise  en  scene  of  the  Republic  the  painter 
David  played  an  important  role.  He 
was  the  designer  of  the  symbolic  funer- 
al processions,  of  the  great  Republican 
fetes  and  mummeries,  of  the  costumes 
and  official  arms,  such  as  the  sabre  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  reproduced 
in  our  illustration,  and  of  the  official  bust 
of  Marat,  which  was  erected  in  all  the 
mtmicipal  meeting-places,  in  the  schools 
and  committee-rooms,  after  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  killed  the  People's  Friend  in  1793. 
David's  bust  of  Marat  was  reproduced  by 
tlxe  Italian  image -bakers  in  white  plas- 
ter, and  at  one  time  no  less  than  4000  of 
them  were  visible  in  places  of  honor  in 
Paris  alone,  together  with  busts  of  Mira- 
beau,  and  sometimes  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. One  of  these  oflicial  busts,  coarsely 
painted,  figures  in  the  museum;  the  open 
shirt  shows  the  meagre  breast  of  the 
patriot,  "acrid,  corrosive  as  the  spirit  of 
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sloes  and  copperas" — to  quote  the  words 
of  Carlyle — and  his  brow  is  bound  round 
with  the  traditional  towel  -  turban.  In 
1793  David  was  the  grand  director  of  Re- 
publican art,  the  painter  of  the  martyrs 
Marat  and  Le  Pelletier,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies of  the  Panathenaic  processions  of 
anarchy,  the  fierce  enemy  of  national 
Frencli  art,  and  the  introducer  of  pseudo- 
Greek  and  Roman  style  into  the  paint- 
ing, the  sculpture,  the  furniture,  and  the 
accessories  of  daily  life.  The  arabesques 
and  curves  and  graceful  caprices  of  the 
cabinet-makers  of  Pompadour  and  Du 
Barry  were  banished;  serpentine  con- 
tours and  undulating  profiles  disappeared 
from  chairs  and  lounges;  the  marquetry 
of  Boule,  the  bronze  bows  and  garlands 
of  Gouthiere,  and  the  gay  vignettes  of 
Lawreince  and  Fragonard  were  replaced 
by  stupid  caricatures  of  the  events  of  the 
clay,  such  as  we  have  noticed  on  the  wall- 
paper and  curtains.  "Liberty  now  con- 
solidated in  France,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  de  la  Mode  et  du  Gout  in  1790, 
"  has  restored  the  antique  and  pure  style, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ancient  and  Gothic  taste."  And  so  the  or- 
nament d  la  mode  became  a  model  of  the 
Bastile  by  the  citizen  Palloy;  the  new 
form  of  bed  is  "a  la  Revolution,"  "a 
la  Federation,"  or  simply  "  a  la  patrie," 
with  the  posts  formed  of  fasces  crowned 
by  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  reminding  the 
citizen  sleeper  of  the  arch  of  triumph 
raised  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  mem- 
orable day  of  the  fete  of  the  Federation. 
The  very  door-plates  must  be  patriotic: 
they  may  be  bought  ready-made  at  a  shop 
in  the  Place  de  la  Reunion,  and  they  bear 
in  red  the  civic  inscription :  "  Unite,  indi- 
visibilite  de  la  Republique.  Liberte,  Ega- 
lite,  Fraternite  ou  la  mort."  {Petites  Af- 
fiches,  August,  1793.)  Every  citizen  must 
have  his  name  and  civic  plate  on  his  door, 
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his  citizen's  card  and  certificate,  his  cre- 
dentials of  patriotism,  his  Republican  ac- 
cessories of  all  kinds.  And  so  painter 
David  continued  to  make  French  art  cold 
and  morose,  mixing  meanwhile  deeply  in 
politics — so  deeply,  in  fact,  that  on  the  9tli 
Tliermidor  his  turn  came  to  be  accused 
and  imprisoned.  "David  is  a  monster," 
cried  Andre  Chenier;  "he  must  i^erish!" 
But  his  famous  pictures  of  "Brutus"  and 
"The  Oath  of  the  Horatii"  won  him  am- 
nesty, and  the  irony  of  fate  allowed  the 
painter  of  the  apotheosis  of  Marat  to  live, 
so  that  he  might  become  the  painter  in 
ordinary  of  future  coronations,  the  de- 
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ARM-CHAIR  IN  WHICH  VOLTAIRE  DIED. 


sig-ner  of  tlie  throne  of  the  first  Emperor, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  perverter 
of  French  art  into  the  paths  of  insipid 
imitation  Hellenism.  Even  the  exquisite 
artists  of  Sevres  lose  their  coquettish  pret- 
tiness  under  the  influence  of  David,  and 
their  flowery  caprices  are  replaced  finally 
by  cold  white  classical  figures  on  a  pale 
blue  ground,  David,  too,  is  responsible 
for  the  wonderful  operatico  -  republican 
apotheosis  of  Voltaire  when  the  philoso- 
pher's bones  were  removed  in  1791  from 
their  stolen  grave  in  the  Abbey  of  Scel- 
lieres  to  a  more  glorious  grave  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  then  for  the 
first  time  con  verted  into  a  Pantheon  for  the 
great  men  of  the  father-land,  "Aux  Grands 
Hommes  la  Patrie  reconnaissante."  Mi- 
rabeau  was  the  first  tenant,  soon  to  be 
ejected,  of  the  father  -  land's  Pantheon. 
Then  followed  Voltaire,  all  Paris  pro- 
cessioning and  perorating  over  his  dust, 
and  nymphs  from  the  opera  personating 
angels  and  genii  dressed  after  the  Greek 
fashions,  as  recorded  by  Etruscan  vases 
and  Pompeiian  wall-paintings.  Here  we 
have  the  sash  of  pale  blue  satin  fringed 
with  white  which  the  ministering  maid- 
ens wore,  and  on  the  sash,  printed  in 
black,  we  see  the  chariot  arriving  at  the 


Pantheon,  folio  wed 
by  the  epic,  tragic, 
and  lyric  muses — a 
chariot  drawn  by 
snow-white  steeds 
driven  by  goad- 
sters  in  classical 
costume,  with  tu- 
nics and  sandals 
and  fillets  and 
wheat-ears.  At  the 
ends  of  the  sash  are 
allegorical  medal- 
lions of  Music  sing- 
ing the  praises  of 
Voltaire,  and  of 
Painting  transmit- 
ting his  features  to 
posterity.  Yet  an- 
other allegory,  but 
conceived  this  time 
according  to  the 
traditions  of  French 
sculptors  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 
unhampered  by  the 
teachings  of  David: 
it  is  the  plaster 
sketch  of  the  mon- 
ument which  was  to  have  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Voltaire  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  author  is  Gois,  who  exhibited  his  pro- 
ject at  the  Salon  in  1793,  and  explained  it 
by  the  inscription: 

"  De  ritmoceiice  il  fut  le  zele  defenseur, 
Du  fanatisme  affreux  Tardent  persecuteur." 

A  dangerous  honor,  this  burial  in  the 
Pantheon,  full  of  unrest.  After  three 
years'  repose  in  its  vaults  Mirabeau  was 
ejected  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  on 
a  posthumous  charge  of  treason,  and  no- 
body knows  where  his  remains  now  lie. 
Four  months  of  honor  were  granted  to 
Marat,  and  then,  after  the  9th  Thermidor, 
the  bones  of  the  idol  of  the  populace  were 
by  .that  same  populace  thrown  into  the 
cesspool  of  Moiitmartre.  The  remains  of 
Le  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  and  of  Beau- 
repaire,  once  honored  with  burial  in  the 
Pantheon,  were  likewise  scattered  to  the 
winds;  and  later  on,  when  Louis  XVIIL 
restored  the  throne  and  the  altar  in 
France,  the  bones  of  Voltaire  and  of  Rous- 
seau were  dragged  from  their  Pantheon 
tombs,  and  no  one  knows  where  they  were 
ignominiously  flung.  How  short-lived  is 
French  enthusiasm,  and  how  opinion  does 
veer  and  whirl !    Happily  for  tlie  consola- 
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tion  of  the  curious,  the  Carna valet  Muse- 
um possesses  the  queer  old  arm-chair  in 
which  Voltaire  died  at  Paris  in  1778,  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  de  la  Vil- 
lette,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Beaune 
and  of  the  Quai  Voltaire.  This  old  chair 
is  covered  with  yellowish-g-reen  mottled 
velvet,  and  the  book-rest  and  writing-desk 
are  lacquered  with  a  pattern  now  undis- 
tinguishable.  It  was  bought  for  the  mu- 
seum at  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Vil- 
lette's  effects  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  in  1865, 
and  is  beyond  doubt  a  curious  and  per- 
fectly authentic  relic. 

During  the  Revolution  this  Marquis  de 
la  Villette  was  the  author  of  a  brilliant 
idea.  In  1789  France  raised,  as  it  were, 
an  altar  to  national  bankruptcy,  and  the 
people  were  seized  with  an  epidemic  of 
patriotic  offerings,  dons  patriot iques,'' 
which  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  National  Assembly. 
One  day  the  Marquis  de  la 
Villette  brought  all  his  own 
silver  shoebuckles  and  all 
those  of  his  household,  thread- 
ed on  a  string.  The  idea  was 
taken  up  and  spread  like  Avild- 
fire,  and  a  statistician  of  the 
time  calculated  that  the  sil- 
ver shoebuckles  of  the  citi- 
zen-soldiers of  Paris  alone 
would  bring  into  the  nation- 
al treasury  600,000  livres,  and 
the  silver  buckles  of  the  whole 
French  nation  forty  million 
livres.  Henceforward,  until 
the  Mu scad  ins  and  Madame  , 
Tallien  revived  luxury,  every 
Frenchman  sacrificed  his  sil- 
ver shoebuckles,  and  wore 
brass  buckles  "d  la  natioii.^'' 
The  "  do7is  patriot iques^''  led 
the  women  of  France  to  strip 
themselves  of  their  jewels  and 
diamonds  and  valuable  or- 
naments; silver  candlesticks 
and  silver  plate  were  sent  to 
the  mint  to  be  melted;  the 
King  gave  his  fine  gold  plate 
chiselled  by  Germain;  the 
handles  of  the  King's  table 
knives  produced  a  nugget  of 
281  marcs  of  silver ;  nobles,  ab- 
bots, civil  communities,  seam- 
stresses, coffee-house  keepers, 
fencing-masters,  the  actors  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  all  of- 
fered their  valuables  on  the  al- 


tar of  national  bankruptcy,  and  had  their 
names  printed  in  the  thanksgiving  lists  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  melting-pot 
was  full  for  months,  and  thousands  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  thus  lost 
forever.  Stripped  by  their  own  patriotic 
initiative  of  their  jewelry,  the  women 
henceforward  wore  ornaments  of  Spartan 
simplicity,  souvenirs  of  the  great  days  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom — brooches  ^'a  la 
constitution,''  copper  rings  la  Bas- 
tille,'''' civic  and  national  marriage  rings 
enamelled  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
with  the  motto  ''La  nation,  la  loi,  et  le 
roz',''  ear-rings  "d  la  constitution''''  of 
white  glass,  with  the  motto  La  patrie,'" 
and  a  thousand  and  one  trumpery  trink- 
ets, which  are  now  religiously  preserved 
in  the  Carnavalet  Museum,  together  with 
brass  Revolutionary  watches  and  clocks. 
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The  Convention,  it  will  be  remembered, 
not  only  changed  the  names  of  the  months 
with  tlie  aid  of  Romme  and  Monge  the 
mathematician,  but  boldly  introduced 
the  decimal  system  into  the  divisions  of 
the  hours,  the  days,  and  the  months. 
In  each  month  there  were  three  decades, 
and  the  decadi,  or  tenth  day,  was  decreed 
to  be  a  day  of  rest,  the  remaining  days 
being  named  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quar- 
tidi,  Quintidi,  Sextidi,  Septidi,  Octidi,  No- 
nidi.  A  beautiful  decimal  clock  of  gilt 
bronze  and  blue  and  w^hite  enamel,  with 
two  dials  and  a  lunar  hemisphere,  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  the  founder  and 
present  curator,  M.  Jules  Cousin,  forms 
a  complete  record  of  the  system  of  the 
Convention,  Tliis  clock  marks  the  deci- 
mal hours,  each  of  one  hundred  minutes 
and  one  hundred  seconds,  the  common 
hours — called  then  the  Slave  Style,  style 
esclave,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Old  Style 
hours — the  decade,  the  Rej^ublican  month 
and  its  equivalent  in  the  old  style,  and 
the  Republican  date.  The  museum  also 
possesses  many  watches  with  dials  di- 
vided according  to  this  decimal  system. 

Strange  times!  and  strange  souvenirs 
meet  one's  eye  at  every  turn  in  this  mu- 
seum of  the  Revolution,  with  its  trophies 
of  arms,  its  portraits  of  heroes  and  victims, 
its  multifarious  relics,  each  one  of  which 
carries  us  back  to  those  troublous,  terrible, 
enthusiastic,  and  withal  generous  days. 
We  wdll  stay  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate the  large  model  of  the  Bastile  carved 
in  a  block  of  stone  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
the  demolished  fortress.  Tliis  model  is 
the  work  of  Citizen  Palloy,  an  architect, 
who  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
prison  established  himself  on  a  large  scale 
as  a  purveyor  of  souvenirs,  and  sent  his 
travellers  and  agents  all  over  the  country 


to  sell  bonbon  boxes,  vases,  inkstands,  and 
little  models  made  out  of  the  stones  of  the 
fortress,  while  out  of  the  chains  of  the 
Bastile  he  made  lockets  and  medals  "des- 
tined to  rest  on  the  breasts  of  free  men." 
In  one  of  the  glass  cases  near  this  model 
w^e  see  an  autograph  card  signed  b}^  Palloy : 
"Carte  d'entree  de  Tatelier  des  modeles 
de  la  Bastille,  10  Juillet  1790.  Palloy,  Pa- 
triote  pour  la  vie."  Architect  Palloy  sent 
a  large  model  of  the  Bastile  sculped  in  a 
stone  of  the  fortress  to  eveiy  town  in 
France.  The  model  in  the  Carnavalet 
Museum  comes  from  Bordeaux,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  much  from  the  zeal 
of  reactionary  citizens,  for  the  gratings  of 
the  windows  have  been  torn  away  and  the 
door  is  wanting.  However,  there  it  stands, 
an  authentic  model,  and  beside  it  on  a 
stone  slab,  likewise  rescued  from  the  ruins, 
is  engraved  ft  ground-plan  of  the  building, 
with  the  rhymed  inscription : 

"  Le  Temps  et  les  tyrans  ojit  construit  la  Bastille  5 
Les  Fran9ais  en  un  jour  I'ont  detruit  en  fauiille- 
Le  14  Juillet  1789." 

But  Citizen  Palloy,  with  all  his  zeal  and 
all  his  travellers,  could  not  use  up  all  the 
stones  of  those  Bastile  walls,  forty  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high.  The  remainder  of  the 
hated  materials  were  refashioned, and  built 
into  the  Bridge  of  tlie  Revolution,  which 
is  now  called  the  Bridge  of  Concord. 

With  this  souvenir  w^e  must  bring  our 
ramble  to  an  end,  without  having  been 
able  to  call  attention  to  one-tenth  of  the 
riches  of  this  curious  and  little-known  mu- 
seum. We  have,  however,  indicated  its 
general  plan  and  the  nature  of  its  contents 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  student  of  the 
history  of  Paris  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
storeliouse  of  documents  he  may  find  in 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  old  home. 


IN  DARKNESS. 


BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES. 


TWILL  be  still ; 
The  terror  drawing  niijli 
Shall  startle  from  my  lips  no  coward  cry; 
Nay,  though  the  night  my  deadliest  dread  fulfil, 
I  will  be  still. 

For  oh  I  I  know, 
Though  suffering  hours  delay, 
Yet  to  Eternity  lliey  pass  away, 
Carrying  something  onward  as  they  flow, 

Outlastiui?  woe! 


Yes,  something  won; 
Th6  harvest  of  our  tears — 
Something  unfading,  plucked  from  fading  years' 
Something  to  blossom  on  beyond  the  sun. 

From  Sorrow  won.' 

The  agony. 
So  hopeless  now  of  balm, 
Shall  sleep  at  Inst,  in  lii^ht  as  pure  and  calm 
As  tliat  wlierewilh  the  stars  look  down  on  thee, 

Gethsemane. 
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BY  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 


ES,  of  the  three,  I  liked  Pierre 


best,"  said  Mrs.  Churchill 


Y 

' '  Yet  it  was  hard  to  choose.  I  have 
lived  so  long"  in  Italy  that  I  confess 
it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  see 
Eva  at  court :  it's  a  very  pretty  little 
court  they  have  now  at  Rome,  I  as- 
sure you,  with  that  lovely  Queen 
Margherita  at  the  head.  The  old 
Marchese  is  to  resign  his  post  this 
month,  and  the  King  has  already 
signified  his  intention  of  giving  it  to 
Gino.  E  va,  as  the  March esa  Lani- 
berti,  living  in  that  ideal  old  Lam- 
berti  palace,  you  know — Eva,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  would  have  shone  in 
her  small  way  as  brightly  as  Queen 
Margherita  in  hers.  You  may  think 
I  am  assuming  a  good  deal,  Philip. 
But  you  have  no  idea  how  much 
pains  has  been  taken  with  that 
child;  she  literally  is  fitted  for  a  court  or 
for  any  other  high  position.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  she  is  very  childlike.  I  have 
kept  her  so  purposely;  she  has  almost 
never  been  out  of  my  sight.  The  Lam- 
bertis  are  one  of  the  best  among  the  old 
Roman  families,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  Gino's  devotion 
than  his  having  persuaded  his  father  to 
say  (as  he  did  to  me  two  months  ago)  that 
he  should  be  proud  to  welcome  Eva  'as 
she  is,'  which  meant  that  her  very  small 
dowry  would  not  be  considered  an  objec- 
tion. As  to  Eva  herself,  of  course  the 
Lambertis,  or  any  other  family,  would 
be  proud  to  receive  her,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Churchill,  with  the  quiet  pride  which  in 
its  unruffled  serenity  became  her  well. 
"But  not  to  hesitate  over  her  mere  pit- 
tance of  a  portion,  that  is  very  remarkable ; 
for  the  marriage  portion  is  considered  a 
sacred  point  by  all  Italians;  they  are 
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brought  up  to  respect  it — as  we  respect 
the  Constitution." 

"It's  a  very  pretty  picture,"  answered 
Philip  Dallas — "the  court  and  Queen  Mar- 
gherita, the  handsome  Gino  and  the  old 
Lamberti  palace.  But  I'm  a  little  bewil- 
dered, Fanny;  you  speak  of  it  all  so  ap- 
X^reciatively,  yet  Gino  was  certainly  not  the 
name  you  mentioned;  Pierre,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Pierre,"  answered  Mrs.  Church- 
ill, laughing  and  sighing  with  the  same 
breath.  ' '  I've  strayed  far.  But  the  truth 
is,  I  did  like  Gino,  and  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  about  him.  No,  Eva  will  not  be  the 
Marchesa  Lamberti,  and  live  in  the  old 
palace ;  I  have  declined  that  offer.  Well, 
then,  the  next  was  Thornton  Stanley." 

"Thornton  Stanley?  Has  he  turned 
U]}  here  ?    I  used  to  know  him  very  well." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  might." 

"He  is  a  capital  fellow — w^hen  he  can 
forget  his  first  editions." 
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Mrs.  Churchill  folded  her  arms,  placing 
one  hand  on  each  elbow,  and  slightly  hug- 
ging herself.  "He  has  forgotten  them 
more  than  once  in  tliis  house,"  she  said, 
triumphantly. 

' '  He  is  not  only  a  capital  fellow,  but  he 
has  a  large  fortune— ten  times  as  large,  I 
venture  to  say,  as  your  Lambertis  have." 

"I  know  that.  But—" 

"But  you  prefer  an  old  palace.  I  am 
afraid  Stanley  could  not  build  Eva  an  old 
castle.  Couldn't  you  manage  to  jog  on 
with  half  a  dozen  new  ones  ?" 

"The  trouble  with  Thornton  Stanley 
was  his  own  uncertainty,"  said  Fanny; 
"he  was  not  in  the  least  firm  about  stay- 
ing over  here,  though  he  pretended  he 
was.  I  could  see  that  he  would  be  always 
going  home.  More  than  that,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  at  the  end  of 
five  years — three  even — he  should  have 
bought  or  built  a  house  in  New  York,  and 
settled  down  there  forever." 

"And  you  don't  want  that  for  your 
American  daughter,  renegade  ?" 

Mrs.  Churchill  unfolded  her  arms.  ' '  No 
one  can  be  a  warmer  American  than  I  am, 
Philip — no  one.  During  the  war  I  nearly 
cried  my  eyes  out:  have  you  forgotten 
that?  I  scraped  lint;  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  front  as  nurse — everything.  What 
days  they  were !  We  Zi?;e(i  then.  I  some- 
times think  we  have  never  lived  since." 

Dallas  felt  a  little  bored.  He  was  of 
the  same  age  as  Fanny  Churchill ;  but 
the  school-girl,  whose  feelings  were  al- 
ready those  of  a  woman,  had  had  her  na- 
ture stirred  to  its  depths  by  events  which 
the  lad  had  been  too  young  to  take  se- 
riously to  heart.  His  heart  had  never 
caught  up  with  them,  though,  of  course, 
his  reason  had. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  flamingly  patri- 
otic," he  said.  "All  the  same,  you  don't 
want  Eva  to  live  in  Fiftieth  Street." 

"In  Fiftieth  Street  ?" 

"  I  chose  the  name  at  random.  In  New 
York." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  sar- 
castic," said  Fanny.  "Of  course  I  ex- 
pect to  go  back  myself  some  time;  I  could 
not  be  content  without  that.  But  Eva — 
Eva  is  different;  she  has  been  brought 
up  over  here  entirely;  she  was  only  three 
when  I  came  abroad.  It  seems  such  a 
pity  that  all  that  should  be  wasted." 

"And  why  should  it  be  wasted  in 
Fiftieth  Street  ?" 

"The  very  qualities  that  are  admired 


here  would  be  a  drawback  to  her  there," 
replied  Mrs.  Churchill.  "  A  shy  girl 
who  cannot  laugh  and  talk  with  every- 
bod}^  who  has  never  been  out  alone  a 
step  in  her  life,  where  would  she  be  in 
New  York? — I  ask  you  that.  While 
here,  as  you  see,  before  she  is  eigh- 
teen—" 

"Isn't  the  poor  child  eighteen  yet? 
Why  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  marry 
her  to  any  one  for  five  years  more  at 
least  ?" 

Mrs.  Churchill  threw  up  her  pretty 
hands.  "How  little  you  have  learned 
about  some  things,  Philip,  in  spite  of  your 
winters  on  the  Nile  and  your  Scotch 
shooting-box !  I  suppose  it  is  because 
you  have  had  no  daughters  to  consider." 

"Daughters? — I  -  should  think  not  I" 
was  Dallas's  mental  exclamation.  Fan- 
ny, then,  with  all  her  sense,  was  going 
to  make  that  same  old  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  a  bachelor  of  thirty-seven  and  a 
mother  of  thirty-seven  were  of  the  same 
age. 

"Why,  it's  infinitely  better  in  every 
way  that  a  nice  girl  like  Eva  should  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  after  her 
school-books  are  closed,  Philip,"  Mrs. 
Churchill  went  on;  "for  then,  don't  you 
see,  she  can  enter  society — -which  is  al- 
ways so  dangerous — safely ;  well  protect- 
ed, and  yet  quite  at  liberty  as  well.  I 
mean,  of  course,  in  case  she  has  a  good 
husband.  That  is  the  mother's  business, 
the  mother's  responsibility,  and  I  think  a 
mother  who  does  not  give  her  heart  to  it, 
her  whole  soul  and  energy,  and  choose 
ivell — I  think  such  a  mother  an  infamous 
woman.  In  this  case  I  am  sure  I  have 
chosen  well;  I  am  sure  Eva  will  be  hap- 
py with  Pierre  de  Verneuil.  They  have 
the  same  ideas;  they  have  congenial 
tastes,  both  being  fond  of  music  and  art. 
And  Pierre  is  a  very  lovable  fellow:  you 
will  think  so  yourself  when  you  see  him." 
•"  And  you  say  she  likes  him  ?" 

"Very  much.  I  should  not  have  gone 
on  with  it,  of  course,  if  there  had  been  any 
dislike.  They  are  not  formally  betrothed 
a§  yet;  that  is  to  come  soon;  but  the  old 
Count  (Pierre's  father)  has  been  to  see 
me,  and  everything  is  virtually  arranged 
— a  delightful  man,  tlie  old  Count.  They 
are  to  make  handsome  settlements;  not 
only  are  they  rich,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
least  narrow — as  even  the  best  Italians 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  The  VerneuiJs 
are  cosmopolitans;  they  have  been  every- 
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where;  their  estate  is  near  Brussels,  bat 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Paris. 
They  will  never  tie  Eva  down  in  any 
small  way.  In  addition,  both  father  and 
son  are  extremely  nice  to  me." 

"  Ah !"  said  Dallas,  approvingly. 

"Yes;  they  have  the  French  ideas 
about  mothers;  you  know  that  in  France 
the  mother  is  and  remains  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  family."  As  she 
said  this,  Mrs.  Churchill  unconsciously 
lifted  herself  and  threw  back  her  shoul- 
ders.- Ordinarily  the  line  from  the  knot 
of  her  hair  behind  to  her  waist  was  long 
and  somewhat  convex,  while  correspond- 
ingly the  distance  between  her  chin  and 
her  belt  in  front  was  surprisingly  short; 
she  was  a  plump  woman,  and  she  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  a 
certain  beguiling  steel  board,  which  leads 
a  happy  existence  in  wrappings  of  white 
kid  and  perfumed  lace. 

"Not  only  will  they  never  wish  to 
separate  me  from  Eva,"  she  went  on,  still 
abnormally  erect,  "but  such  a  thought 
would  never  enter  their  minds;  they 
think  it  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have 
me  with  them;  the  old  Count  assured  me 
of  it  in  those  very  words." 

"And  now  we  have  the  secret  of  the 
Belgian  success,"  said  Dallas. 

"Yes.  But  I  have  not  been  selfish;  I 
have  tried  to  consider  everything;  I  have 
investigated  carefully.  If  you  will  stay 
half  an  hour  longer  you  can  see  Pierre 
for  yourself;  and  then  I  know  that  you 
will  agree  with  me." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Belgian  ap- 
peared— a  slender,  handsome  young  man 
of  twenty-two,  with  an  ease  of  manner 
and  grace  in  movement  which  no  Ameri- 
can of  that  age  ever  had.  With  all  his 
grace,  however,  and  his  air  of  being  a 
man  of  the  world,  there  was  such  a  charm- 
ing expression  of  kindliness  and  purity 
in  his  still  boyish  eyes  that  any  mother, 
with  her  young  daughter's  happiness  at 
heart,  might  have  been  pardoned  for  cov- 
eting him  as  a  son-in-law.  This  Dallas 
immediately  comprehended.  ' '  You  have 
chosen  well,"  he  said  to  Fanny,  when 
they  were  left  for  a  moment  alone;  "  the 
boy's  a  jewel." 

Before  the  arrival  of  Pierre,  Eva  Church- 
ill, followed  by  her  governess,  had  come 
out  to  join  her  mother  on  the  terrace; 
Eva's  daily  lessons  were  at  an  end,  save 
that  the  music  went  on;  Mile.  Legrand 
was  retained  as  a  useful  companion. 


Following  Pierre,  two  more  visitors  ap- 
peared, not  together ;  one  was  an  English- 
man of  fifty,  small,  meagre,  plain  in  face; 
the  other  an  American,  somewliat  young- 
er, a  short,  ruddy  man,  dressed  like  an 
Englishman.  Mrs.  Churchill  mentioned 
their  names  to  Dallas:  "Mr.  Gordon- 
Gray.  "    ' '  Mr.  Ferguson. " 

It  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Gordon-Gray 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  were  in  the  habit  of 
looking  in  every  afternoon,  at  about  that 
hour,  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Dallas,  who 
hated  tea,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
watched  the  scene,  watched  Fanny  espe- 
cially, with  the  amused  eyes  of  a  contem- 
porary who  remembers  a  different  past. 
Fanny  was  looking  dimpled  and  young; 
her  tea  was  excellent,  her  tea-service  elab- 
orate (there  was  a  samovar) ;  her  daugh- 
ter was  docile,  her  future  son-in-law  a. 
Count  and  a  pearl;  in  addition,  her  ter- 
race was  an  enchanting  place  for  loun- 
ging, attached  as  it  was  to  a  pink-faced 
villa  that  overlooked  the  sea. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  other  soft 
pleasures.  "Dear  Mrs.  Murray-Church- 
ill, how  delicious  is  this  nest  of  yours!" 
said  the  Englishman,  with  quiet  ardor;  "I 
never  come  here  without  admiring  it." 

Fanny  answered  him  in  a  steady  voice, 
though  there  was  a  certain  fl^atness  in  its- 
tone  :  "Yes,  it's  very  pretty  indeed."  Her 
face  was  red;  she  knew  that  Dallas  was 
laughing;  she  would  not  look  in  his  di- 
rection. Dallas,  however,  had  taken  him- 
self off  to  the  parapet,  where  he  could  have- 
his  laugh  out  at  ease:  to  be  called  Mrs. 
Murray-Churchill  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
that  way — what  joy  for  Fanny! 

Eva  was  listening  to  the  busy  Mark 
Ferguson;  he  was  showing  her  a  little- 
silver  statuette  which  he  had  unearthed 
that  morning  in  Naples,  "in  a  dusty  out- 
of-the-way  shop,  if  you  will  believe  it, 
where  there  was  nothing  else  but  rubbish 
— literally  nothing.  From  the  chasing  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it's  fifteenth  century. 
But  you  will  need  glasses  to  see  it  well ; 
I  can  lend  you  a  pair  of  mine." 

"I  can  see  it  perfectly — thanks,"  said 
Eva.     "  It  is  very  pretty,  I  suppose." 

"  Pretty,  Miss  Churchill  ?  Surely  it's  a 
miracle!"  Ferguson  protested, 

Pierre,  who  was  sitting  near  the  mo- 
ther, glanced  across  and  smiled.  Eva  did 
not  smile  in  reply ;  she  was  looking  vague- 
ly at  the  blackened  silver;  but  when  he- 
came  over  to  see  for  himself  the  miracle,, 
then  she  smiled  very  pleasantly. 
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Pierre  was  evidently  deeply  in  love;  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it;  but  during 
the  two  hours  he  spent  there  he  made  no 
effort  to  lui'ethe  young  girl  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  even  as  far  as  the  parapet. 
He  was  very  well  bred.  At  present  he 
stood  beside  her  and  beside  Mark  Fergu- 
son, and  talked  about  the  statuette.  "  It 
seems  to  me  old  Vienna,"  he  said. 

"  Signor  Bartalama,"  announced  Ange- 
lo,  Mrs.  Churchill's  man-servant,  appear- 
ing at  the  long  window  of  the  drawing- 
room  which  served  as  one  of  the  terrace 
doors;  he  held  the  lace  curtains  apart 
eagerly,  with  the  smiling  Italian  w^el- 
come. 

Fanny  had  looked  up,  puzzled.  But 
when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  emer- 
ging from  the  lace  she  recognized  it  in- 
stantly. "Horace  Bartholomew!  Now 
from  wiiat  quarter  of  the  heavens  do  you 
drop  tliis  time  ?" 

"So  glad  you  call  it  heaven,"  said  the 
new-comer,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
"But  from  heaven  indeed  this  time,  Mrs. 
Churchill — I  say  so  emphatically;  from 
our  own  great,  grand  country — with  the 
permission  of  the  present  company  be  it 
spoken."  And  he  bowed  slightly  to  the 
Englishman  and  Pierre,  his  discrimina- 
ting glance  including  even  the  little 
French  governess,  who  smiled  (though 
non-comprehendingly)  in  reply.  "May 
I  present  to  you  a  compatriot,  Mrs.  Church- 
ill ?"  he  went  on.  "I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  bringing  him  without  waiting 
for  formal  permission ;  he  is,  in  fact,  in 
your  drawing-room  now.  His  creden- 
tials, however,  are  small  and  puny;  they 
consist  entirely  of  the  one  item — that  I 
like  him." 

"That  will  do  perfectly,"  said  Fanny, 
smiling. 

Bartholomew  went  back  to  the  window 
and  parted  the  curtains.  "Come,"  he 
said.  Atall  man  appeared.  "Mrs.  Cburch- 
ill,  let  me  present  to  you  Mr.  David  Rod." 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  gracious  to  tlie 
stranger;  she  offered  liim  a  chair  near 
hers,  which  he  accepted;  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  he  declined;  and  the  usual  small 
questions  of  a  first  meeting,  which  only 
very  original  minds  are  bold  enough  to 
jump  over.  Tbe  stranger  answered  the 
questions  promptly;  he  was  evidently  not 
original.  He  had  arrived  two  days  be- 
foi-e;  this  was  his  first  visit  to  Ital-y;  the 
Bay  of  Na])les  was  beautiful;  he  had  not 
been  up  Vesuvius;  lie  had  not  visited 


Pompeii;  he  was  not  afraid  of  fever;  and 
he  had  met  Horace  Bartholomew  in  Flor- 
ida the  year  before. 

"  I  am  told  they  are  beginning  to  go  a 
great  deal  to  Florida,"  remarked  Fanny. 

"I  don't  go  there;  I  live  there,"  Rod 
answered. 

"Indeed!  in  what x^art ?"  (She brought 
forward  the  only  names  she  knew.)  "St. 
Augustine,  perhaps  ?    Or  Tallahassee  ?" 

"No;  I  live  on  the  southern  coast;  at 
Punta  Palmas." 

"How  Spanish  that  is!  Perhaps  you 
have  one  of  those  old  Spanish  planta- 
tions ?"  She  had  now  exhausted  all  her 
knowledge  of  the  State  save  a  vague  mem- 
ory of  her  school  geography  :  "  Where 
are  the  Everglades?"  "They  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  Florida.  They  are  shal- 
low lakes  filled  with  trees. '~  But  the 
stranger  conld  hardly  live  in  such  a  place 
as  that. 

"No,"  answered  Rod ;  "my  plantation 
isn't  old  and  it  isn't  Spanish;  it's  a  farm, 
and  quite  new,  I  am  over  here  now  to 
get  hands  for  it»" 

"Hands?" 

"Yes,  laborers — Italians.  They  work 
very  well  in  Florida." 

Eva  and  Mademoiselle  Legrand  had 
turned  wdth  Pierre  to  look  at  the  magnifi- 
cent sunset.  "Did  you  receive  the  flow- 
ers I  sent  this  morning  ?"  said  Pierre, 
bending  his  head  so  that  if  Eva  should 
glance  up  when  she  answered,  he  should 
be  able  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes;  they  were  beautiful,"  said  Eva, 
giving  the  hoped-for  glance. 

"Yet  they  are  not  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"You  noticed  that?"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  They  are  in  the  music-room  ;  Mademoi- 
selle put  them  there." 

"They  are  the  flowers  for  Mozart,  are 
they  not?"  said  Mademoiselle — ''helio- 
trope and  white  lilies;  and  we  have  been 
studying  Mozart  this  morning.  The 
drawing-room,  as  you  know.  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  is  always  full  of  roses." 

"And  liow  do  you  come  on  with  Mo- 
i^art  ?"  asked  Pierre. 

"As  usual,"  answered  Eva.  "Not 
very  well,  I  suppose." 

Mademoiselle  twisted  her  handkerchief 
round  her  lingers.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  music ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
])upil,  who  plaj^ed  accurately,  was  not. 
Pierre  also  was  fond  of  music,  and  played 
with  taste.    He  had  not  perceived  Eva's 
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coldness  in  this  respect  simply  because 
he  saw  no  fault  in  her. 

"I  want  to  make  up  a  party  for  the 
Deserto,"  he  went  on,  "to  lunch  there. 
Do  you  think  Madame  Churchill  will  con- 
sent r 

"Probably,"  said  Eva. 

"I  hope  she  will.  For  when  we  are 
abroad  tog-ether,  under  the  open  sky, 
then  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  can  stay 
longer  by  your  side." 

"Yes;  we  never  have  very  long"  talks, 
do  we  ?"  remarked  Eva,  reflectively. 

"Do  you  desire  them?"  said  Pierre, 
with  ardor.  "Ah,' if  you  could  know 
how  I  do!  With  me  it  is  one  long 
thirst.  Say  that  you  share  the  feeling, 
even  if  only  a  little;  give  me  that  plea- 
sure." 

"No,"  said  Eva,  laughing,  "I  don't 
sliare  it  at  all.  Because,  if  we  should 
have  longer  talks,  you  would  find  out 
too  clearly  that  I  am  not  clever." 

"  Not  clever!"  said  Pierre,  with  all  his 


heart  in  his  eyes.  Then,  with  his  unfail- 
ing politeness,  he  included  Mademoiselle. 
"  She  is  clever,  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  She  is  good,"  answered  Mademoiselle, 
gravely.  "  Her  heart  has  a  depth — but  a 
depth !" 

"I  shall  fill  it  all,"  murmured  Pierre  to 
Eva.  ^'It  is  not  that  I  myself  am  any- 
thing, but  my  love  is  so  great,  so  vast;  it 
holds  you  as  the  sea  holds  Capri.  Some 
time — some  time,  you  must  let  me  try  to 
tejlyou!" 

Eva  glanced  at  him.  Her  eyes  had 
for  the  moment  a  vague  expression  of 
curiosity.  - 

This  little  conversation  had  been  car- 
rl'ed  on  in  French;  Mademoiselle  spoke 
no  English,  and  Pierre  Avould  liave  been 
incapable  of  the  rudeness  of  excluding 
her  by  means  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

II. 

The  pink  villa  was  indeed  a  delicious 
nest,  to  use  the  Englishman's  phrase.  It 
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crowned  one  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  Sorrento,  its  rosy  fagade  overlooking 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water  in  the  world — the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  broad  terrace  stretched  from 
the  drawing-room  windows  to  the  verge 
of  the  precipice ;  leaning  against  its  strong 
stone  parapet,  with  one's  elbows  comfort- 
ably supported  on  the  flat  top  (which 
supported  also  several  battered  goddesses 
of  marble),  enjoying  the  shade  of  a  lem- 
on-tree set  in  a  great  vase  of  tawny  terra- 
cotta— leaning  thus,  one  could  let  one's 
idle  gaze  drop  straight  down  into  the  deep 
blue  water  below,  or  turn  it  to  the  white 
line  of  Naples  opposite,  shining  under 
castled  heights,  to  Vesuvius  with  its 
plume  of  smoke,  or  to  beautiful  dark 
Ischia  rising  from  the  waves  in  the  west, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  sea.  On 
each  side,  close  at  liand,  the  cliffs  of  Sor- 
rento stretched  away,  tipped  with  their 
villas,  with  their  crowded  orange  and 
lemon  groves.  Each  villa  had  its  private 
stairway  leading  to  the  beach  below; 
strange  dark  passages,  for  the  most  part 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  winding  down  close 
to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  so  that  every  now 
and  then  a  little  rock-window  can  let  in  a 
gleam  of  light  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
those  who  are  descending.  For  every  one 
does  descend:  to  sit  and  .read  among  the 
rocks;  to  bathe  from  the  bathing-house 
on  the  fringe  of  beach ;  to  embark  for  a 
row  to  the  grottoes  or  a  sail  to  Capri. 

The  afternoon  which  followed  the  first 
visit  of  Philip  Dal- 
las to  the  pink  villa 
found  him  there  a 
second  time;  again 
he  was  on  the  ter- 
race with  Fanny. 
The  plunging  sea- 
birds  of  the  ter- 
race's mosaic  floor 
were  partially  cov- 
ered by  a  large  Per- 
sian rug,  and  it  was 
upon  this  rich  sur- 
face that  the  easy- 
chairs  were  as- 
sembled, and  also  »■ 
the  low  tea-table, 
which  was  of  aeon-  '~ 
struction  so  solid 
that  no  one  could 
possibly  knock  it 
over.  A  keen  ob- 
server   had  once 


said  that  that  table  was  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient indication  that  Fanny's  house  was 
furnished  to  attract  masculine,  not  femi- 
nine, visitors  (a  remark  which  was  perfect- 
ly true). 

"You  are  the  sun  of  a  system  of  mas- 
culine planets,  Fanny, "  said  Dallas.  ' '  Af- 
ter long  years,  that  is  how  I  find  you." 

"Oh,  Philip — we  who  live  so  quietly !" 

"So  is  the  sun  quiet,  I  suppose;  I  have 
never  heard  that  he  howled.  Mr.  Gor- 
don-Gray, Mark  Ferguson,  Pierre  de  Ver- 
neuil,  Horace  Bartholomew,  unknown 
Americans.  Do  they  come  to  see  Eva  or 
you  ?" 

' '  They  come  to  see  the  view — as  you  do ; 
to  sit  in  the  shade  and  talk.  I  give  very 
good  dinners  too,"  Fanny  added,  with  sim- 
plicity. 

"  O  romance!  good  dinners  on  the  Bay 
of  Naples !" 

"Well,  you  may  laugh;  but  nothing 
draws  men  of  a  certain  age — of  a  certain 
kind,  I  mean;  the  most  satisfactory  men, 
in  short — nothing  draws  them  so  surely 
as  a  good  dinner  delicately  served,"  an- 
nounced Fanny,  with  decision.  "Please 
go  and  ring  for  tlie  tea." 

"I  don't  wonder  that  they  all  hang 
about  you,"  remarked  Dallas  as  he  came 
back,  his  eyes  turning  from  the  view  to 
his  hostess  in  her  easy-chair.  "Your 
villa  is  admirable,  and  you  yourself,  as 
you  sit  there,  are  the  personification  of 
comfort,  the  personification,  too,  of  gen- 
tle, sweet,  undemonstrative  aft'ectionate- 
ness.  Do  you  know  that, 
Fanny?" 

Fanny,  with  a  very  pink 
blush,  busied  herself  in  ar- 
ranging the  table  for  the 
coming  cups. 
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Dallas  smiled  inwardly.  "She  thinks 
I  am  in  love  with  her  because  I  said  that 
about  affection ateness," he  thought.  "Oh, 
the  fatuity  of  women!" 

At  this  moment  Eva  came  out,  and 
presently  appeared  Mr.  Gordon-Gray  and 
Mark  Ferguson.  A  little  later  came 
Horace  Bartholomew.  The  tea  had  been 
brought;  Eva  handed  the  cups.  Dallas, 
looking  at  her,  was  again  struck  by  some- 
thing in  the  manner  and  bearing  of  Fan- 
ny's daughter.  Or  rather  he  was  not 
struck  by  it;  it  was  an  impression  that 
made  itself  felt  by  degrees,  as  it  had  done 
the  day  before — a  slow  discovery  that  the 
girl  Avas  unusual. 

She  was  tall,  dressed  very  simply  in 
white.  Her  thick  smooth  flaxen  hair 
was  braided  in  tw^o  long  fiat  tresses  be- 
hind, which  were  doubled  and  gathered 
up  with  a  ribbon,  so  that  they  only  reach- 
ed her  shoulders.  This  school-girl  coif- 
fure became  her  young  face  well.  Yes, 
it  was  a  very  young  face.  Yet  it  was  a 
serious  face  too.  "Our  American  girls 
are  often  serious,  and  when  they  are 
brought  up  under  the  foreign  system  it 
really  makes  them  too  quiet,"  thought 
Dallas.  Eva  had  a  pair  of  large  gray 
eyes  under  dark  lashes:  these  eyes  were 
thoughtful;  sometimes  they  were  dull. 
Her  smooth  complexion  was  rather 
brown.  The  oval  of  her  face  was  per- 
fect. Though  her  dress  was  so  childlike, 
her  figure  was  womanly;  the  poise  of  her 
head  Avas  noble,  her  step  light  and  free. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  dim- 
pled, smiling  mother  than  was  this  tall, 
serious  daughter  who  followed  in  her 
train.  Dallas  tried  to  recall  Edward 
Churchill  (Edward  Murray  Churchill), 
but  could  not;  he  had  only  seen  him 
once.  "He  must  have  been  an  obstinate 
sort  of  fellow,"  he  said  to  himself.  The 
idea  had  come  to  him  suddenly  from 
something  in  Eva's  expression.  Yet  it 
was  a  sweet  expression ;  the  curve  of  the 
lips  was  sweet. 

"  She  isn't  such  a  very  pretty  girl,  after 
all,"  he  reflected,  summing  her  up  linally 
before  he  dismissed  her.  "Fanny  is  a 
clever  woman  to  have  made  it  appear  that 
she  is." 

At  this  moment  Eva,  having  finished 
her  duties  as  cup-bearer,  walked  across 
the  terrace  and  stood  by  the  parapet,  out- 
lined against  the  light. 

"By  Jove  she's  beautiful!"  thought 
Dallas. 


Fanny's  father  had  not  liked  Edward 
Churchill ;  he  had  therefore  left  his  mon- 
ey tied  up  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
Churchill  nor  any  children  whom  he 
might  have  should  be  much  benefited  by 
it;  Fanny  herself,  though  she  had  a  com- 
fortable income  for  life,  could  not  dispose 
of  it.  This  accounted  for  the  very  small 
sum  belonging  to  Eva:  she  had  only  the 
few  hundreds  that  came  to  her  from  her 
father. 

But  she  had  been  brought  up  as  though 
she  had  many  thousands;  studiedly  quiet 
as  her  life  had  been,  studiedly  simple  as 
her  attire  always  was,  in  every  other  re- 
spect her  existence  had  been  arranged  as 
though  a  large  fortune  certainly  awaited 
her.  This  had  been  the  mother's  idea ;  she 
had  been  sure  from,  the  beginning  that  a 
large  fortune  did  await  her  daughter.  It 
now  appeared  that  she  had  been  right. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  thought  of 
me  for  bringing  a  fellow-countryman 
down  upon  you  yesterday  in  that  uncere- 
monious way,  Mrs.  Churchill,"  Bartholo- 
mew was  saying.  "  But  I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  him — I  met  him  at  the  top 
of  your  lane  by  accident;  it  was  an  im- 
pulse." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure — any  friend  of  yours — " 
said  Fanny,  looking  into  the  teapot. 

Bartholomew  glanced  round  the  little 
circle  on  the  rug,  with  an  expression  of 
dry  humor  in  his  brown  eyes.  "You 
didn't  any  of  you  like  him— I  see  that,"  he 
said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Well,  he  is  rather  a  commonplace  in- 
dividual, isn't  he?"  said  Dallas,  uncon- 
sciously assuming  the  leadership  of  this 
purely  feminine  household. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  com- 
monplace; but  yes,  I  do,  coming  from 
yon,  Dallas.  Rod  has  never  been  abroad 
in  his  life  until  now;  and  he's  a  man 
with  convictions." 

"Oh,  come,  don't  take  that  tone,"  said 
Mark  Ferguson;  "I've  got  convictions 
too;  I'm  as  obstinate  about  them  as  an 
Englishman." 

"What  did  your  convictions  fell  you 
about  Rod,  then,  may  I  ask?"  pursued 
Bartholomew. 

"I  didn't  have  much  conversation 
with  him,  you  may  remember;  I  thought 
he  had  plenty  of  intelligence.  His  clothes 
were — were  a  little  peculiar,  Averen'tthey  ?" 

"  Made  in  Tampa,  probably.  And  I've 
no  doubt  but  that  he  took  pains  Avilh 
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tliem  —  wanted  to  have  tliem  appropri- 
ate." 

"That  is  where  he  disappointed  me," 
said  Gordon-Gray — ' '  that  very  appearance 
of  having  taken  pains.  When  I  learned 
that  he  came  from  that — that  place  in  the 
States  you  have  just  named — a  wild  part 
of  the  country,  is  not  it? — I  thought  he 
would  be  more — more  interesting.  But 
he  might  as  well  have  come  from  Clerken- 
well." 

"You  thought  he  would  be  more  wild, 
you  mean;  trousers  in  his  boots;  long 
hair;  knives." 

All  the  Americans  laughed. 

' '  Yes.  I  dare  say  you  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend our  penchant  for  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  the  Englishman,  composedly. 
"And — er — I  am  afraid  there  would  be 
little  use  in  attempting  to  explain  it  to 
you.  But  this  Mr.  Rod  seemed  to  me 
painfully  unconscious  of  his  opportuni- 
ties; he  told  me  (wlien  I  asked)  that  there 
was  plenty  of  game  there — deer,  and  even 
bears  and  panthers — royal  game;  yet  he 
never  hunts." 

"  He  never  hunts,  because  he  has  some- 
thing better  to  do,"  retorted  Bartholomew. 

"Ah,  better?"  murmured  the  English- 
man, doubtfully. 

Bartholomew  got  up  and  took  a  chair 
which  was  nearer  Fanny.  "  No — no  tea," 
he  said,  as  she  made  a  motion  toward  a 
cup;  then,  without  further  explaining  his 
change  of  position,  he  gave  her  a  little 
smile.  Dallas,  who  caught  this  smile  on 
the  wing,  learned  from  it  unexpectedly 
that  there  was  a  closer  intimacy  between 
his  hostess  and  Bartholomew  than  he  had 
suspected.  "Bartholomew  !"  he  thought, 
contemptuously.  ' '  Gray  —  spectacles — 
stout."  Then  suddenly  recollecting  the 
increasing  plumpness  of  his  own  person, 
he  drew  in  his  outstretched  legs,  and 
determined,  from  that  instant,  to  walk 
fifteen  miles  a  day. 

"Rod  knows  how  to  shoot,  even 
though  he  doesn't  hunt,"  said  Bartholo- 
mew, addressing  the  Englishman.  "I 
saw  him  once  bring  down  a  mad  bull, 
who  was  charging  directly  upon  an  old 
man — the  neatest  sort  of  a  hit." 

"He  himself  being  in  a  safe  place 
meanwhile,"  said  Dallas. 

"On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  rush  for- 
ward into  an  open  field.  If  he  had  miss- 
ed his  aim  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  the 
beast — a  terrible  creature — would  have 
made  an  end  of  him." 
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"  And  the  poor  old  man?"  said  Eva. 

"He  was  saved,  of  course;  he  was  a 
rather  disreputable  old  darky.  Another 
time  Rod  went  out  in  a  howling  gale — 
the  kind  they  have  down  there — to  res- 
cue two  men  whose  boat  had  capsized 
in  the  bay.  They  were  clinging  to  the 
bottom;  no  one  else  would  stir;  they 
said  it  was  certain  death ;  but  Rod  went 
out — he's  a  capital  sailor — and  got  them 
in.  I  didn't  see  that  myself,  as  I  saw  the 
bull  episode;  I  was  told  about  it." 

"By  Rod,"  said  Dallas. 

"By  one  of  the  men  he  saved.  As 
you've  never  been  saved  yourself,  Dal- 
las, you  probably  don't  know  how  it 
feels." 

"  He  seems  to  be  a  modern  Chevalier 
Bayard,  doesn't  he  ?"  said  good-natured 
Mark  Ferguson. 

"He's  modern,  but  no  Bayard.  He's 
a  modern  and  a  model  pioneer — " 

"Pioneers!  oh,  pioneers!"  murmured 
Gordon-Gray,  half  chanting  it. 

None  of  the  Americans  recognized  his 
quotation. 

"  He's  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister," 
Bartholomew  went  on.  "His  father,  a 
missionary,  Avandered  down  to  Florida 
in  the  early  days,  and  died  there,  leaving 
a  sickly  wife  and  seven  children.  You 
know  the  sort  of  man — a  linen  duster  for 
a  coat,  prunella  shoes,  always  smiling  and 
hopeful — a  great  deal  about  'Brethren.' 
Fortunately  they  could  at  least  be  warm 
in  that  climate,  and  fish  were  to  be  had 
for  the  catching;  but  I  suspect  it  was  a 
struggle  for  existence  while  the  boys  were 
small.  David  was  the  youngest;  his  five 
brothers,  who  had  come  up  almost  labor- 
ers, were  determined  to  give  this  lad  a 
chance  if  they  could;  together  they  man- 
aged to  send  him  to  school,  and  later  to 
a.  forlorn  little  Methodist  college  some- 
where in  Georgia.  David  doesn't  call  it 
forlorn,  mind  you;  he  still  thinks  it  an 
important  institution.  For  nine  years 
now — he  is  thirty — he  has  taken  care  of 
himself;  he  and  a  partner  have  cleared 
this  large  farm,  and  have  already  done 
well  with  it.  Their  hope  is  to  put  it  all 
into  sugar  in  time,  and  a  Northern  man 
with  capital  has  advanced  them  the  mon- 
ey for  this  Italian  colonization  scheme: 
it  has  been  tried  before  in  Florida,  and 
has  worked  well.  They  have  been  very 
enterprising,  David  and  his  partner;  they 
have  a  saw-mill  running,  and  two  school- 
houses  already — one  for  whites,  one  for 
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blacks.  You  ought  to  see  the  little 
darkies,  with  their  wool  twisted  into 
twenty  tails,  g-oing-  proudly  in  when 
tlie  bell  rings,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Fanny. 

"And  the  white  children,  do  they  go 
too  ?"  said  Eva. 

"Yes,  to  their  own  school-house — lank 
girls,  in  immense  sun-bonnets,  stalking  on 
long  bare  feet.  He  has  got  a  brisk  little 
Yankee  school-mistress  for  them.  In  ten 
years  more  I  declare  he  will  have  civil- 
ized that  entire  neighborhood." 

"  You  are  evidently  the  Northern  man 
with  capital,"  said  Dallas. 

"I  don't  care  in  the  least  for  your 
sneers,  Dallas ;  I'm  not  the  Northern 
man,  but  I  should  like  to  be.  If  I  ad- 
mire Rod,  with  his  constant  driving  ac- 
tion, his  indomitable  pluck,  his  simple 
but  tremendous  belief  in  the  importance 
of  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  that's 
my  own  affair.  I  do  admire  him  just  as 
he  stands,  clothes  and  all;  I  admire  liis 
creaking  saw-mill;  I  admire  his  groaning 
dredge ;  I  even  admire  his  two  hideously 
ugly  new  school-houses,  set  staring  among 
the  stumps." 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,  does  he  preach  in 
the  school-houses  on  Sundays  and  Friday 
evenings,  say  ?"  asked  Ferguson.  "Be- 
cause if  he  does  he  will  make  no  money, 
Avhatever  else  he  may  make.  They  nev- 
er do  if  they  preach." 

"It's  his  father  who  was  the  minister, 
not  he,"  said  Bartholomew.  "David 
never  preached  in  his  life;  he  wouldn't 
in  the  least  know  how.  In  fact,  he's  no 
talker  at  all ;  he  says  very  little  at  any . 
time;  he's  a  doer — David  is;  he  does 
things.  I  declare  it  used  to  make  me 
sick  of  myself  to  see  how  much  that  fel- 
low accomplished  every  day  of  his  life 
down  there,  and  thought  nothing  of  it 
at  all." 

"And  what  were  you  doing  'down 
there,'  besides  making  yourself  sick,  if  I 
may  ask  ?"  said  Ferguson. 

"  Oh,  I  went  down  for  the  hunting,  of 
course.  What  else  d©es  one  go  to  such  a 
place  for  ?" 

"Tell  me  a  little  about  that,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  said  the  Englishman,  interested 
for  the  first  time. 

"  M.  de  Verneuil  wants  us  all  to  go  to 
the  Deserto  some  day  soon,"  said  Fanny; 
"a  lunch  party.  We  shall  be  sure  to  en- 
joy it ;  M.  de  Verneuil's  parties  are  always 
delightful." 


III. 

The  end  of  the  week  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  Pierre's  excursion. 

The  morning  opened  fair  and  warm, 
with  the  veiled  blue  that  belongs  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  the  soft  hazy  blue  which  is 
so  different  from  the  dry  glittering  clear- 
ness of  the  Riviera, 

Fanny  was  mounted  on  a  donkey  ;  Eva 
preferred  to  walk,  and  Mademoiselle  ac- 
companied her.  Pierre  had  included  in 
his  invitation  the  usual  afternoon  assem- 
blage at  the  villa — Dallas,  Mark  Ferguson, 
Bartholomew,  Gordon  -  Gray,  and  David 
Rod. 

For  Fanny  had,  as  Dallas  expressed  it, 
"taken  up"  Rod;  she  had  invited  him 
twice  to  din ner.  The  superfluous  courtesy 
had  annoyed  Dallas,  for  of  course,  as  Rod 
himself  was  nothing,  less  than  nothing, 
the  explanation  must  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Horace  Bartholomew  had  suggested  it. 
' '  Bartholomew  was  always  wrong-headed ; 
always  picking  up  some  perfectly  impossi- 
ble creature,  and  ramming  him  down  peo- 
ple's throats,"  lie  thought,  with  vexation. 

Bartholomew  was  walking  now  beside 
Fanny's  donkey. 

Mark  Ferguson  led  the  party,  as  it 
moved  slowly  along  the  narrow  paved 
road  that  winds  in  zigzags  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  Eva,  Mademoiselle,  Pierre,  Dallas, 
and  Rod  came  next.  Fanny  and  Bar- 
tholomew were  behind;  and  behind  still, 
walking  alone  and  meditatively,  came 
Gordon-Gray,  who  looked  at  life  (save  for 
the  hunting)  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Gordon-Gray  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  Malatesta  family; 
he  had  made  a  collection  of  Renaissance 
cloak  clasps;  he  had  written  an  essay  on 
the  colors,  of  the  long  hose  worn  in  the 
battling, deg-displaying  days  which  had 
aroused  his  admiration,  aroused  it  rather 
singularly,  since  he  himself  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  having  been  qualified  by 
nature  to  shine  in  such  vigorous  society. 

p'ierre  went  back  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  one  of  the  men  in  the  rear  of  their 
small  procession. 

When  he  returned,  ' '  So  the  bears  some- 
times get  among  the  canes?"  Eva  was 
saying. 

"  But  then,  how  very  convenient,"  said 
Pierre ;  "  for  they  can  take  the  canes  and 
chastise  them  punctually."  He  spoke  in 
his  careful  English. 

"They're  sugar-canes,"  said  Rod. 

"It's  his  plantation  we   are  talking- 
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about,"  said  Eva.  "  Once  it  was  a  mili- 
tary post,  he  says.  Perhaps  like  Ehren- 
breitstein." 

"Exactly,"  said  Dallas,  from  behind; 
"  the  same  massive  frowning  stonewalls." 

"There  were  four  one -story  wooden 
barracks  once,"  said  Rod ;  "whitewashed ; 
flag-pole  in  the  centre.  There's  nothing 
now  but  a  chimney;  we've  taken  the 
boards  for  our  mill." 

"See  the  cyclamen,  good  folk,"  called 
out  Gordon-Gray. 

On  a  small  plateau  near  by,  a  thousand 
cyclamen,  white  and  pink,  had  lifted  tlieir 
wings  as  if  to  fly  away.  Off  went  Pierre 
to  get  them  for  Eva. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  the  bears  in  the 
canes  yourself?"  pursued  Eva. 

"I've  seen  them  in  many  places  besides 
■canes,"  answered  Rod,  grimly. 

"  I  too  have  seen  bears,"  Eva  went  on. 
"At  Berne,  you  know." 

"The  Punta  Palmas  bears  are  quite  the 
same,"  commented  Dallas.  "  When  they 
see  Mr.  Rod  coming  they  sit  up  on  their 
hind  legs  politely.  And  he  throws  them 
apples." 

"No  apples;  they  won't  grow  there," 
said  Rod,  regretfully.    "  Only  oranges." 

"Do  you  make  the  saw-mill  go  your- 
self—  with  your  own  hands?"  pursued 
Eva. 

"  Not  now.    I  did  once." 

"  Wasn't  it  very  hard  work  ?" 

"That?  Nothing  at  all.  You  should 
have  seen  us  grubbing  up  the  stumps — 
Tippandl!" 

"  Mr.  Tipp  is  perhaps  your  x^artner  ?" 
said  Dallas. 

"Yes;  Jim  Tipp.  Tipp  and  Rod  is  the 
name  of  the  firm." 

"Tipp  —  and  Rod,"  repeated  Dallas, 
slowly.  Then  with  quick  utterance,  as 
if  trying  it,  "  Tippandrod." 

Pierre  was  now  returning  with  his 
flowers.  As  he  joined  them,  round  the 
corner  of  their  zigzag,  from  a  pasture 
above  came  a  troop  of  ponies  that  had 
escaped  from  their  driver,  and  were  gal- 
loping down  to  Sorrento;  two  and  two 
they  came  rushing  on,  too  rapidly  to 
stop,  and  everybody  pressed  to  one  side 
to  give  them  room  to  pass  on  the  narrow 
causeway. 

Pierre  jumped  up  on  the  low  stone 
wall  and  extended  his  hand  to  Eva. 
"Come !"  he  said,  hastily. 

Rod  put  out  his  arm  and  pushed  each 
outside  pony,  as  he  passed  Eva,  forcibly 


against  his  mate  w^io  had  the  inside 
place;  a  broad  space  was  thus  left  beside 
her,  and  she  had  no  need  to  leave  the 
causeway.  She  had  given  one  hand  to 
Pierre  as  a  beginning;  he  held  it  tightly. 
Mademoiselle  meanwhile  had  climbed  the 
wall  like  a  cat.  There  were  twenty  of 
the  galloping  little  nags;  they  took  a 
minute  or  two  to  pass.  Rod's  outstretch- 
ed hands,  as  he  warded  them  off,  were 
seen  to  be  large  and  brown. 

Eva  imagined  them  "grubbing  up"  the 
stumps.     "  What  is  grubbing  ?"  she  said. 

"It  is  writing  for  the  newspapers  in 
a  street  in  London,"  said  Pierre,  jumping 
down.  "And  you  must  wear  a  torn 
coat,  I  believe."  Pierre  was  proud  of  his 
English. 

He  presen  ted  his  flowers. 

Mademoiselle  admired  them  volubly. 
"Tiiey  are  like  souls  just  ready  to  wing 
their  way  to  another  Avorld,"  she  said, 
sentimentally,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
She  put  her  well-gloved  hand  in  Eva's 
arm,  summoned  Pierre  with  an  amiable 
gesture  to  the  vacant  place  at  Eva's  left 
hand,  and  the  three  walked  on  together. 

The  Deserto,  though  disestablished  and 
dismantled,  like  many  another  monas- 
tery, by  the  rising  young  kingdom,  held 
still  a  few  monks;  tlieir  brown -robed 
brethren  had  aided  Pierre's  servant  in  ar- 
ranging the  table  in  the  high  room  which 
commands  the  wonderful  view  of  the  sea 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
Sorrento  i^eninsula,  with  Capri  lying  at 
its  point  too  fair  to  be  real — like  an  island 
in  a  dream. 

"  0  la  douce  folie — • 
Aimable  Capri !" 

said  Mark  Ferguson.  No  one  knew  what 
he  meant;  he  did  not  know  himself.  It 
was  a  poetical  inspiration — so  he  said. 

The  lunch  was  delicate,  exquisite;  ev- 
erything save  the  coffee  (which  the 
monks  wished  to  provide:  coffee,  black- 
bread,  and  grapes  which  were  half  rai- 
sins was  the  monks'  idea  of  a  lunch)  had 
been  sent  up  from  Sorrento.  Dallas, 
who  was  seated  beside  Fanny,  gave  her  a 
congratulatory  nod. 

"Yes,  all  Pierre  does  is  well  done," 
she  answei'ed,  in  a  low  tone,  unable  to 
deny  herself  this  expression  of  maternal 
content. 

Pierre  w^as  certainly  a  charming  host. 
He  gave  them  a  toast;  he  gave  them  two; 
he  gave  them  a  song:  he  had  a  tenor 
voice  which  had  been  admirably  culti- 
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viited,  and  his  song  was  gay  and  sweet. 
He  looked  very  liandsome;  he  wore  one 
of  the  cyclamen  in  his  button-hole;  Eva 
wore  the  rest,  arranged  by  the  deft  lin- 
gers of  Mademoiselle  in  a  knot  at  her 
belt.  But  at  the  little  feast  Fanny  was 
much  more  prominent  than  her  daugh- 
ter: this  was  Pierre's  idea  of  what  was 
proper;  he  asked  her  opinion,  he  referred 
everj^thing  to  her  with  a  smile  which 
was  homage  in  itself.  Dallas,  after  a 
while,  was  seized  with  a  malicious  desire 
to  take  down  for  a  moment  this  too  pros- 
perous companion  of  his  boyhood.  It 
was  after  Pierre  had  finished  his  little 
song.  "Do  you  ever  sing  now,  Fanny  ?" 
he  asked  during  a  silence.  "  I  remember 
how  you  used  to  sing  Trancadillo." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  re- 
fer to,"  answered  Fanny,  coldly. 

Another  w^eek  passed.  They  sailed  to 
Capri ;  they  sailed  to  Ischia ;  they  visited 
Pompeii.  Bartholomew  suggested  these 
excursions.  :  Eva  too  showed  an  ahnost 
passionate  desire  for  constant  movement, 
constant  action.  "Where  shall  we  go  to- 
day, mamma?"  she  asked  every  morning. 

One  afternoon  they  were  strolling 
through  an  orange  grove  on  the  outskirts 
of  Sorrento.  Under  the  trees  the  ground 
was  ploughed  and  rough;  low  stone  cop- 
ings, from  whose  interstices  innumerable 
violets  swung,  ran  hither  and  thither,  and 
the  paths  followed  the  copings.  The  fruit 
hung  thickly  on  the  trees.  Above  the 
liigh  wall  which  surrounded  the  jAace 
loomed  the  campanile  of  an  old  church. 
While  they  were  strolling  the  bells  rang 
the  Angelus,  swinging  far  out  against  the 
blue. 

Rod,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  absent- 
minded;  he  looked  a  little  at  the  trees, 
but  said  nothing,  and  after  a  while  he  be- 
came absent -bodied  as  well,  for  he  fell 
behind  the  others,  and  pursued  his  medi- 
tations, w^hatever  they  were,  in  solitude. 

"He  is  bothered  about  his  Italians," 
said  Bartholomew;  "  he  has  only  secured 
twenty  so  far." 

Pierre  joined  Fanny;  he  had  not  talk- 
ed with  her  that  afternoon,  and  he  now 
came  to  fulfil  the  pleasant  duty.  Eva, 
wlio  had  been  left  wnth  Mademoiselle, 
turned  round,  and  walking  rapidly  across 
the  ploughed  ground,  joined  Rod,  who 
was  sittijig  on  one  of  the  low  stone  walls 
at  some  disiaiice  from  the  party.  Made- 
moiselle followed  her,  putting  on  •  her 
glasses  as  she  went,  in  order  to  see  her 


w^ay  over  the  heaped  ridges.  She  held 
up  her  skirts,  and  gave  ineffectual  little 
leaps,  always  landing  in  the  wrong  spot, 
and  tumbling  up  hill,  as  Dallas  called  it. 
"  Blue,"  he  remarked,  meditatively.  Ev- 
ery one  glanced  in  that  direction,  and 
it  was  perceived  that  the  adjective  de- 
scribed the  hue  of  Mademoiselle's  bird- 
like ankles. 

"For  shame!"  said  Fanny. 

But  Dallas  continued  his  observations. 
"Do  look  across,"  he  said,  after  a  while; 
"  it's  too  funny.  The  French  woman  evi- 
dently thinks  that  Rod  should  rise,  or  else 
that  Eva  should  be  seated  also.  But  her 
pantomime  passes  unheeded;  neither  Eva 
nor  the  backwoodsman  is  conscious  of  her 
existence." 

"Eva  is  so  fond  of  standing,"  explain- 
ed Fanny.  "I  often  say  to  her,  'Do  sit 
down,  child;  it  tires  me  to  see  you.'  But 
Eva  is  never  tired." 

Pierre,  who  had  a  spray  of  orange  buds 
in  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
w^aved  it  imperceptibly  toward  his  be- 
trothed. "In  everything  she  is  perfect — 
perfect,"  he  murmured  to. the  pretty  mo- 
ther. 

"Rod  doesn't  in  the  least  mean  to  be 
rude,"  began  Bartholomew. 

"  Oh,  don't  explain  that  importation  of 
yours  at  this  late  day,"  interposed  Dallas ; 
"it  isn't  necessary.  He  is  accustomed  to 
sitting  on  fences  probably ;  he  belongs  to 
the  era  of  the  singing-school." 

This  made  Fanny  angry.  For  as  to 
singing-schools,  there  had  been  a  time — a 
remote  time  long  ago — and  Dallas  knew 
it.  She  had  smiled  in  answer  to  Pierre's 
murmured  rapture ;  she  now  took  his  arm. 
To  punish  Dallas  she  turned  her  steps — 
on  her  plump  little  feet  in  their  delicate 
kid  boots — toward  the  still  seated  Rod, 
with  the  intention  of  asking  him  (for  the 
fifth  time)  to  dinner.  This  w^ould  not 
only  exasperate  Dallas,but  it  would  please 
Bartholomew  at  the  same  stroke.  Twa 
birds,  etc. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  distant 
three.  Mademoiselle  glanced  at  Mrs. 
Churchill  anxiously.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mistress  of  the  villa.  Rod 
did  at  last  lift  his  long  length  from  the 
wall. 

This  seemed,  however,  to  be  because  he 
supposed  they  w^ere  about  to  leave  the 
grove.     "  Is  the  walk  over  ?"  he  said. 

Pierre  looked  at  Eva  adoringly.  He 
gave  her  the  spray  of  orange  buds. 
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IV. 

A  week  later  Fanny's  daughter  entered 
the  bedroom  which  she  shared  with  her 
mother. 

From  the  girl's  babyhood  the  mother 
had  had  her  small  white-curtained  couch 
placed-  close  beside  her  own.  She  could 
not  have  slept  unless  able  at  any  moment 
to  stretch  out  her  hand  and  touch  her 
sleeping  child. 

Fanny  was  in  the  dressing-room;  hear- 
ing Eva's  step,  she  spoke.     "  Do  you  want' 
me,  Eva?" 

"Yes,  please." 

Fanny  appeared,  a  vision  of  white  arms, 
lace,  and  embroidery. 

"I  thought  that  Rosine  would  not  be 
here  yet,"  said  Eva.  Rosine  was  their 
maid;  her  principal  occupation  was  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  Fanny's  brown 
hair. 

"No,  she  isn't  there — if  you  mean  in 
the  dressing-room,"  answered  Fanny,  nod- 
ding her  head  toward  the  open  door. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  alone,  mamma, 
for  a  moment.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
I  shall  not  marry  Pierre." 

Fanny,  who  had  sunk  into  an  easy- 
chair,  at  these  words  sprang  up.  "  What 
is  the  matter  ?    Are  you  ill  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  mamma;  I  am  only 
telling  you  tliat  I  cannot  marry  Pierre." 

"You  must  be  ill,"  pursued  Fanny. 
"You  have  fever.  Don't  deny  it."  And 
anxiously  she  took  the  girl's  hands. 
But  Eva's  hands  were  cooler  than  her 
own. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  any  fever,"  re- 
plied Eva.  She  had  been  taught  to  an- 
swer all  her  mother's  questions  in  fullest 
detail.  "  I  sleep  and  eat  as  usual ;  I  have 
no  headache." 

Fanny  still  looked  at  her  anxiously. 
"Then  if  you  are  not  ill,  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

"  I  have  only  told  you,  mamma,  that  I 
could  not  marry  Pierre;  it  seems  to  me 
very  simple." 

She  was  so  quiet  that  Fanny  began  at 
last  to  realize  that  she  was  in  earnest. 
"My  dearest,  you  know  you  like  Pierre. 
You  have  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  I  don't  like  him  now." 

' '  What  has  he  done — poor  Pierre  ?  He 
will  explain,  apologize;  you  may  be  sure 
of  that." 

"He  has  done  nothing;  I  don't  want 
him  to  apologize.  He  is  as  he  always  is. 
It  is  I  who  have  changed." 


"Oh,  it  is  you  who  have  changed,"  re- 
peated Fanny,  bewildered. 

"Yes,"  answered  Ev^a. 

"Come  and  sit  down  and  tell  mamma 
all  about  it.  You  are  tired  of  poor  Pierre 
— is  that  it  ?  It  is  very  natural,  he  has 
been  here  so  often,  and  staid  so  long. 
But  I  will  tell  him  that  he  must  go  away 
— leave  Sorrento.  And  he  shall  stay  away 
as  long  as  you  like,  Eva ;  just  as  long  as 
you  like." 

"  Then  he  will  stay  away  forever,"  the 
girl  answered,  calmly. 

Fanny  waited  a  moment.  "Did  you 
like  Gino  better?  Is  that  it  ?"  she  said, 
softlv,  watching  Eva's  face. 

"No." 

"Thornton  Stanley?" 
"Oh  no!" 

"Dear  child,  explain  this  a  little  to 
your  mother.  You  know  I  think  only 
of  your  liappiness,"  said  Fanny,  with  ten- 
der solicitude. 

Eva  evidently  tried  to  obey.  "It  was 
this  morning.  It  came  over  me  sudden- 
ly that  I  could  not  possibly  marry  him. 
Now  or  a  year  from  now.  Never."  She 
spoke  tranquilly;  she  even  seemed  in- 
different. But  this  one  decision  was 
made. 

"You  know  that  I  have  given  my  word 
to  the  old  Count,"  began  Fanny,  in  per- 
plexity. 

Eva  was  silent. 

"And  everything  was  arranged." 

Eva  still  said  nothing.  She  looked 
about  the  room  with  wandering  attention, 
as  though  this  did  not  concern  her. 

"Of  course  I  would  never  force  you 
into  anything,"  Fanny  went  on.  "But 
I  thought  Pierre  would  be  so  congenial." 
In  her  heart  she  was  asking  herself  what 
the  young  Belgian  could  have  done. 
"Well,  dear,"  she  continued,  with  a  little 
sigh,  "you  must  always  tell  mamma  ev- 
erything."   And  she  kissed  her. 

"  Of  course,"  Eva  answered.  And  then 
she  went  away. 

Fanny  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  for  Mademoiselle.  But  Mademoi- 
selle knew  nothing  about  it.  She  was 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  dismay. 
She  greatly  admired  Pierre;  even  more 
she  admired  the  old  Count,  whom  she 
thought  the  most  distinguished  of  men. 
Fanny  dismissed  the  afflicted  little  wo- 
man, and  sat  pondering.  While  she  was 
thinking,  Eva  re-entered. 

"Mamma,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  should 
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like  to  liave  you.  tell  Pierre  immediately. 
To-day." 

Fanny  was  almost  irritated.  "You 
have  never  taken  that  tone  before,  my 
daughter.  Have  you  no  longer  confi- 
dence in  my  judgment  ?" 

"  If  3^ou  do  not  want  to  tell  him  this 
afternoon,  it  can  be  easily  arranged, 
mamma;  I  will  not  come  to  the  dinner- 
table;  that  is  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
him  until  he  knows." 

Pierre  was  to  dine  at  the  villa  that 
evening. 

"What  can  he  have  done?"  thought 
Fanny  again. 

She  rang  for  Rosine;  half  an  hour  later 
she  was  in  the  drawing-room.  "Excuse 
me  to  every  one  but  M.  de  Verneuil,"  she 
said  to  Angelo.  She  was  very  nervous, 
but  she  had  decided  upon  her  course: 
Pierre  must  leave  Sorrento,  and  remain 
away  until  she  herself  should  call  him 
back. 

"At  the  end  of  a  month,  perhaps  even 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  she  will  miss  you  so 
much  that  I  shall  have  to  issue  the  sum- 
mons," she  said,  speaking  as  gayly  as  she 
could,  as  if  to  make  it  a  sort  of  joke.  It 
was  very  hard  for  her,  at  best,  to  send 
away  the  frank,  handsome  boy. 

Poor  Pierre  could  not  understand  it  at 
all.  He  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  nothing  he  had  said,  nothing  he  had 
done,  could  possibly  have  offended  his 
betrothed.  "  But  surely  you  know  your- 
self that  it  is  impossible!"  he  added,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  beseechingly. 

"It  is  a  girlish  freak,"  explained  the 
mother.     "She  is  so  young,  you  know."  . 

"But  that  is  the  very  reason.  I 
thought  it  was  only  older  women  who 
say  what  they  wash  to  do  in  that  decided 
w^ay;  who  have  freaks,  as  you  call  it," 
said  the  Belgian,  his  voice  for  a  moment 
much  older,  more  like  the  voice  of  a  man 
w^ho  has  spent  half  his  life  in  Paris. 

This  was  so  true  that  Fanny  was  driven 
to  a  defence  that  scarcely  anything  else 
would  have  made  her  use.  "Eva  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  you-ng  girls  here,"  she 
said.  "You  must  not  forget  that  she  is 
an  American." 

At  last  Pierre  went  away;  he  had  tried 
to  ])ear  himself  as  a  gentleman  should; 
but  the  whole  affair  was  a  mystery  to 
him,  and  he  was  very  unhappy.  He  went 
as  far  as  Rome,  and  there  he  waited,  writ- 
ing to  Fanny  an  anxious  letter  almost 
every  day. 


In  the  mean  while  life  at  the  villa 
went  on ;  there  were  many  excursions. 
Fanny\s  thought  was  that  Eva  w^ould  miss 
Pierre  more  during  these  expeditions  than 
at  other  times,  for  Pierre  had  always  ar- 
ranged them,  and  he  had  enjoyed  them 
so  much  himself  that  his  gay  spirits  and 
his  gay  wit  had  made  all  the  party  gay. 
Eva,  however,  seemed  very  happy,  and 
at  length  the  mother  could  not  help  being 
touched  to  see  how  light-hearted  her  se- 
rious child  had  become,  now  that  she  was 
entirely  free.  And  yet  how  slight  the 
yoke  had  been,  and  how  pleasant !  thought 
Fanny.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there 
Avere  still  no  signs  of  the  "  missing"  upon 
which  she  had  counted.  She  thought 
that  she  would  try  the  effect  of  briefly 
mentioning  the  banished  man.  "I  hear 
from  Pierre  almost  every  day^  poor  fel- 
low.   He  is  in  Rome." 

"Why  does  he  stay  in  Rome?"  said 
Eva.     "Why  doesn't  he  return  home  ?" 

"I  suppose  he  doesn't  want  to  go  so 
far  away,"  answered  Fanny,  vaguely. 

"  Far  away  from  what  ?  Home  should 
always  be  the  first  place,"  responded  the 
young  moralist.  "Of  course  you  have 
told  him,  mamma,  that  I  shall  never  be 
his  wife  ?  That  it  is  forever  ?"  And  she 
turned  her  gray  eyes  toward  her  mother, 
for  the  first  time  with  a  shade  of  suspi- 
cion in  them. 

"Never  is  a  long  word,  Eva." 

"Oh,  mamma!"  The  girl  rose.  "I 
shall  write  to  him  myself,  then." 

"How  you  speak!  Do  you  wish  to 
disobey  me,  my  own  little  girl  ?" 

"No;  but  it  is  so  dishonest;  it  is  like  a 
lie." 

"My  dear,  trust  your  mother.  You 
have  changed  once;  you  may  change 
again."  ^ 

"Not  about  this,  mamma.  Will  you 
please  write  this  very  hour,  and  make  an 
end  of  it?" 

"You  are  hard,  Eva.  You  do  not 
think  of  poor  Pierre  at  all." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  of  Pierre." 

"And  is  there  any  one  else  you  think 
of?  I  must  ask  you  that  once  more," 
said  Fanny,  drawing  her  daughter  down 
beside  her  caressingly.  Her  thoughts 
could  not  help  turning  agaiji  toward  Gino, 
and  in  her  supreme  love  for  her  child 
she  now  accomplished  the  mental  somer- 
set of  believing  that  on  the  whole  she 
preferred  the  young  Italian  to  all  the  lib- 
erty, all  Ihe  personal  consideration  for 
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herself,  which  had  been  embodied  in  the 
name  of  Verneuil. 

"Yes,  there  is  some  one  else  I  think 
of,"  Eva  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"In  Rome!"  said  Fanny. 

Eva  made  a  gesture  of  denial  that  was 
fairly  contemptuous. 

Fanny's  mind  flew  wildly  from  Bar- 
tholomew to  Dallas,  from  Ferguson  to 
Gordon-Gray:  Eva  had  no  acquaintances 
save  those  which  were  her  mother's  also. 

"  It  is  David  Rod,"  Eva  went  on,  in  the 
same  low  tone.  Then,  with  sudden  exal- 
tation, her  eyes  gleaming,  "I  have  never 
seen  any  one  like  him." 

It  was  a  shock  so  unexpected  that  Mrs. 
Churchill  drew  her  breath  under  it  audi- 
bly, as  one  does  under  an  actual  blow. 
But  instantly  she  rallied.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  had  got  a  romantic  idealist 
for  a  daughter — that  was  all.  She  had 
not  suspected  it;  she  had  thought  of  Eva 
as  a  lovely  child  who  would  develop  into 
what  she  herself  had  been.  Fanny,  though 
far-seeing  and  intelligent,  had  not  been  en- 
dowed with  imagination.  But  now  that 
she  did  realize  it,  she  should  know  how  to 
deal  with  it.  A  disposition  like  that,  full 
of  visionary  fancies,  was  not  so  uncom- 
mon as  some  people  supposed.  Horace 
Bartholomew  should  take  the  Floridian 
away  out  of  Eva's  sight  forever,  and  the 
girl  would  soon  forget  him ;  in  the  mean 
while  not  one  word  that  was  harsh  should 
be  spoken  on  the  subject,  for  that  would 
be  the  worst  policy  of  all. 

This  train  of  thoughthad  passed  through 
her  mind  like  a  flash.  "My  dear,"  she  be- 
gan, as  soon  as  she  had  got  her  bi^eath  back, 
"you  are  right  to  be  so  honest  with  me. 
Mr.  Rod  has  not— has  not  said  anything 
to  you  on  the  subject,  has  he  ?" 

"No.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  me  ?  I  think  he  despises  me 
— I  am  so  useless !"  And  then  suddenly 
the  girl  began  to  sob ;  a  passion  of  tears. 

Fanny  was  at  her  wits'  end;  Eva  had 
not  wept  since  the  days  of  her  baby  ills, 
for  life  had  been  happy  to  her,  loved,  ca- 
ressed, and  protected  as  she  had  been  al- 
ways, like  a  hot-house  flower. 

"My  darling,"  said  the  mother,  taking 
her  in  her  arms. 

But  Eva  wept  on  and  on,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  It  ended  in  Fanny's  cry- 
ing too. 

Y. 

Early  the  next  morning  her  letter  to 
Bartholomew  was  sent.   Bartholomew  had 


gone  to  Munich  for  a  week.  The  letter 
begged,  commanded,  that  he  should  make 
some  pretext  that  would  call  David  Rod 
from  Sorrento  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. She  counted  upon  her  fingers ;  four 
days  for  the  letter  to  go  and  the  answer  to 
return.  Those  four  days  she  would  spend 
at  Capri. 

Eva  went  with  her  quietly.  There  had 
been  no  more  conversation  between  mother 
and  daughter  about  Rod;  Fanny  thought 
that  this  was  best. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  came  a  letter 
from  Bartholomew.  Fanny  returned  to 
Sorrento  almost  gayly :  the  man  would  be 
gone. 

But  he  was  not  gone.  Tranquillized, 
glad  to  be  at  home  again,  Mrs.  Churchill 
was  enjoying  her  terrace  and  her  view, 
when  Angelo  appeared  at  the  window: 
"Signor  Ra." 

Angelo's  mistress  made  him  a  peremp- 
tory sign.  "Ask  the  gentleman  to  wait  in 
the  drawing-room,"  she  said.  Then  cross- 
ing to  Eva,  who  had  risen,  "Go  round  by 
the  other  door  to  our  own  room,  Eva," 
she  whispered. 

The  girl  did  not  move;  her  face  had  an 
excited  look.     "But  why — " 

"Go,  child;  go." 

Still  Eva  stood  there,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  long  window  veiled  in  lace;  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  breathe. 

Her  mother  was  driven  to  stronger 
measures.  "You  told  me  yourself  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  you." 

A.  deep  red  rose  in  Eva's  cheeks;  she 
turned  and  left  the  terrace  by  the  distant 
door. 

The  mother  crossed  slowly  to  the  long 
window  and  parted  the  curtains.  "Mr. 
Rod,  are  you  there  ?  Won't  you  come 
out  ?  Or  stay — I  will  join  you."  She  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  and  took  a  seat. 

Rod  explained  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  Sorrento;  Bartholomew  had  sum- 
moned him  so  urgently  that  he  did  not 
like  to  refuse,  though  it  was  very  incon- 
venient to  go  at  such  short  notice. 

"Then  you  leave  to-morrow?"  said 
Fanny;  "perhaps  to-night  ?" 

' '  No  ;  on  Monday.  I  could  not  ar- 
range my  business  before." 

"  Three  days  more!"  Fanny  thought. 

She  talked  of  various  matters;  she 
hoped  that  some  one  else  would  come  in; 
but,  by  a  chance,  no  one  appeared  that 
day,  neither  Dallas,  nor  Ferguson,  nor 
Gordon-Gray.    "  What  can  have  become 
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of  them?"  slie  thought,  with  irritation. 
After  a  while  she  gave  an  inward  start ; 
slie  liad  become  conscious  of  a  foot-fall 
j^assing-  to  and  fro  behind  tlie  half-open 
<loor  near  her— a  door  which  led  into  the 
dining-room.  It  was  a  very  soft  foot- 
fall upon  a  thick  carpet,  but  she  recog- 
nized it:  it  was  Eva.  She  was  there— 
wliy  ?  The  mother  could  think  of  no 
good  reason.  Her  heart  began  to  beat 
more  quickly;  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  did  not  know  her  child.  This 
])erson  w^alking  up  and  down  behind  that 
door  so  insistently,  this  was  not  Eva. 
Eva  was  docile;  this  person  was  not  do- 
cile. What  Avould  be  done  next  ?  She  felt 
strangely  frightened.  It  was  a  proof  of  her 
terror  that  she  did  not  dare  to  close  the 
door  lest  it  should  be  instantly  reopened. 
She  began  to  watch  every  word  she  said  to 
Rod,  who  had  not  perceived  the  foot-fall. 
She  began  to  be  extraordinarily  polite  to 
him;  she  stumbled  through  the  most  ir- 
relevant complimentary  sentences.  Her 
dread  was,  every  minute,  lest  Eva  should 
appear. 

But  Eva  did  not  appear;  and  at  last, 
after  long  lingering.  Rod  went  away. 
Fanny,  who  had  hoped  to  bid  him  a  final 
farewell,  had  not  dared  to  go  through 
that  ceremony.  He  said  that  he  should 
come  again. 

When  at  last  he  was  gone  the  mother 
pushed  open  the  half-closed  door.  "Eva," 
she  began.  She  had  intended  to  be  se- 
vere, as  severe  as  she  possibly  could  be; 
but  the  sight  of  Eva  stopped  her.  The 
girl  had  flung  herself  down  upon  the 
floor,  her  bowed  head  resting  upon  her. 
arms  on  a  chair.  Her  attitude  expressed  a 
hopeless  desolation. 

"What  is  it  V  said  Fanny,  rushing  to 
her. 

Eva  raised  her  head.  "  He  never  once 
spoke  of  me — asked  for  me,"  she  mur- 
mured, looking  at  her  mother  with  eyes 
so  dreary  with  grief  that  any  one  must 
have  pitied  her. 

Her  mother  pitied  her,  though  it  was 
an  angry  pity  too — a  non-comprehend- 
ing, jealous,  exasperated  feeling.  She 
sat  down  and  gathered  her  child  to  her 
bi'east  with  a  gesture  that  was  almost 
fierce.  That  Eva  should  sull'er  so  cruelly 
when  she,  Fanny,  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  to  save  her  from  it,  would  have 
died  for  her  gladly,  were  it  not  that  she 
was  the  girl's  only  protector — oh,  w^hat 
fate  had  come  over  their  happy  life  to- 


gether! She  had  not  the  heart  to  be 
stern.  All  she  said  was,  "We  will  go 
away,  dear;  we  will  go  away." 

"No,"  said  Eva,  rising;  "let  me  stay 
here.    You  need  not  be  afraid." 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered 
Fanny,  gravely.  "My  daughter  will 
never  do  anything  unseemly;  she  has  too 
much  pride." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  pride — that  is, 
not  as  you  have  it,  mamma.  Pride  doesn't 
seem  to  me  at  all  important  compared 
with —  But  of  course  I  know  that  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do.  He  is  perfectly  in- 
different. Only  do  not  take  me  away 
again — do  not." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  stay?" 

"Because  then  I  can  think — for  three 
days  more— that  he  is  at  least  as  near  me 
as  that."  She  trembled  as  she  said  this; 
there  was  a  spot  of  sombre  red  in  each 
cheek;  her  fair  face  looked  strange  amid 
her  disordered  hair. 

Her  mother  watched  her  helplessly. 
All  her  beliefs,  all  her  creed,  all  her  prece- 
dents, the  experience  of  her  own  life  and 
her  own  nature  even,  failed  to  explain 
such  a  phenomenon  as  this.  And  it  was 
her  own  child  who  was  saying  these 
things. 

The  next  day  Eva  was  passive.  She 
wandered  about  the  terrace,  or  sat  for 
hours  motionless  staring  blankly  at  the 
sea.  Her  mother  left  her  to  herself.  She 
had  comprehended  that  words  were  use- 
less. She  pretended  to  be  embroidering, 
but  in  reality  as  she  drew  her  stitches 
she  was  counting  the  hours  as  they 
passed:  seventy -two  hours;  forty -eight 
hours.    Would  he  ever  be  gone! 

On  the  second  day,  in  the  afternoon,  she 
discovered  that  Eva  had  disappeared.  The 
girl  had  been  on  the  terrace  with  Made- 
moiselle; Mademoiselle  had  gone  to  her 
room  for  a  moment,  and  when  she  re- 
turned her  pupil  could  not  be  found.  She 
had  not  passed  through  the  drawing-room, 
where  Fanny  was  sitting  with  her  pre- 
tended industry;  nor  through  the  other 
door,  for  Ro.sine  was  at  work  there,  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  her.  There  remained 
only  the  rock  stairway  to  the  beach.  Ma- 
demoiselle ran  down  it  swiftl}":  no  one. 
But  there  was  a  small  boat  .not  far  olf,  she 
said.  Fanny,  who  was  near-sighted,  got 
the  glass.  In  a  little  boat  with  a  broad 
sail  there  were  two  figures;  one  was  cer- 
tainly David  Rod,  and  the  other — yes,  the 
other  was  Eva.    There  w^as  a  breeze,  the 
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SHE  SAT  DOWN  AND  GATHERED  HER  CHILD  TO  HER  BREAST. 


boat  was  rapidly  g'oing  westward  round 
the  clilf s ;  in  two  minutes  more  it  was  out 
of  siglit. 

Fanny  Avrung  lier  hands.  The  French 
woman,  to  whom  the  event  wore  a  much 
darker  hue  than  it  did  to  the  American 
mother,  turned  yel lowly  pale. 

At  this  moment  Horace  Bartholomew 
came  out  on  the  terrace ;  uneasy,  for  Fan- 
ny's missive  had  explained  nothing",  he 
had  followed  his  letter  himself.  "  What 
is  it  V  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  agitation  of 
the  two  women. 

"Your  friend — yours — the  man  you 
brought  here,  has  Eva  with  him  at  this 
moment  out  on  the  bay!"  said  Fanny,  ve- 
hemently. 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  You  must  look 
at  it  with  Punta  Palmas  eyes,  Fanny;  at 
Punta  Palmas  it  would  be  an  ordinary 
event." 

"But  my  Eva  is  not  a  Punta  Palmas 
girl,  Horace  Bartholomew!" 

"She  is  as  innocent  as  one,  and  I'll  an- 
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swer  for  Rod.  Come,  be  sensible,  Fanny. 
They  will  be  back  before  sunset,  and  no 
one  in  Sorrento — if  that  is  what  is  troub- 
ling you  so — need  be  any  the  wiser." 

"You  do  not  know  all,"  said  Fanny. 
"  Oh,  Horace — I  must  tell  somebody — she 
fancies  she  cares  for  that  man !"  She 

wrung  her  hands 
again.  "Couldn't 
we  follow  them  ? 
Get  a  boat." 

"It  would  take 
an  hour.  And  it 
would  be  a  very 
conspicuous  thing 
to  do.  Leave  them 
alone  —  it's  much 
better ;  I  tell  you 
I'll  answer  for 
Rod.  Fancies  she 
cares  for  him,  does 
she  ?  Well,  he  is  a 
fine  fellow;  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  I 
know." 

The  mother's  eyes 
flashed  through  her 
tears.  "This  from 
you  f 

"  I  can't  help  it ; 
he  is.  Of  course 
you  do  not  think 
so.  He  has  got  no 
money;  he  has  nev- 
er been  anywhere 
that  you  call  anywhere;  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  the  only  life  you  care  for 
nor  the  things  you  think  important.  All 
the  same,  he  is  a  man  in  a  million.  He 
is  a  man — not  a  puppet." 

Gentle  Mrs.  Churchill  appeared  for  the 
moment  transformed.  She  looked  as 
though  she  could  strike  him.  "Never 
mind  your  Quixotic  ideas.  Tell  me 
whether  he  is  in  love  with  Eva;  it  all  de- 
pends upon  that." 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  answered 
Bartholomew,  He  began  to  think.  "I 
can't  say  at  all;  he  would  conceal  it  from 
me." 

"  Because  he  felt  his  inferiority.  I  am 
glad  he  has  that  grace." 

"  He  wouldn't  be  conscious  of  any  infe- 
riority save  that  he  is  poor.  It  would 
be  that,  probably,  if  anything;  of  course 
he  supposes  that  Eva  is  rich." 

"Would  to  Heaven  she  were !"  said  the 
mother.  "Added  to  every  other  horror 
of  it,  poverty,  miserable  poverty,  for  my 
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poor  child:''  She  sat  dowu  and  hid  her 
face. 

"  It  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  fear,  nor 
anytliing  like  it.  Do  cheer  up  a  little, 
Fanny.  When  Eva  comes  back,  ten  to 
one  you  will  find  that  nothing  at  all  has 
happened — that  it  has  been  a  mere  ordi- 
nary excursion.  And  I  promise  you  I 
will  take  Rod  away  Avith  me  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Churchill  rose  and  began  to  pace 
to  and  fro,  biting  her  lips,  and  watching 
the  water.  Mademoiselle,  who  was  still 
hovering  near,  she  waved  impatiently 
away.  "Let  no  one  in,"  she  called  to 
her. 

There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  else 
to  do,  as  Bartholomew  had  said,  save  to 
wait.  He  sat  down  and  discussed  the 
matter  a  little. 

Fanny  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
was  saying.  Every  now  and  then  bro- 
ken phrases  of  her  own  burst  from  her: 
"  How  much  good  w^ill  her  perfect  French 
and  Italian,  her  German,  Spanish,  and 
even  Russian,  do  her  down  in  that  bar- 
barous wilderness?" — "In  her  life  she 
has  never  even  buttoned  her  boots.  Do 
they  think  she  can  make  bread?" — "And 
there  was  Gino.  And  poor  Pierre."  Then, 
suddenly,  "But  it  shall  not  be!" 

"  I  have  been  wondering  why  you  did 
not  take  that  tone  from  the  first,"  said 
Bartholomew.  "  She  is  very  young.  She 
has  been  brought  up  to  obey  you  implicit- 
ly. It  would  be  easy  enough,  I  should 
fancy,  if  you  could  once  make  up  your 
mind  to  it." 

"Make  up  my  mind  to  save  her,  you 
mean,"  said  the  mother,  bitterly.  She 
did  not  tell  him  that  she  was  afraid  of  her 
daughter.  "Should  you  expect  me  to 
live  at  Punta  Palmas?"  she  demanded, 
contemptuously,  of  her  companion. 

"That  would  depend  upon  Rod, 
wouldn't  it?"  answered  Bartholomew, 
rather  un amiably.  He  was  tired  —  he 
had  been  there  an  hour — of  being  treated 
like  a  door  mat. 

At  this  Fanny  broke  down  again,  and 
completely.  For  it  \vas  only  too  true;  it 
would  depend  upon  that  stranger,  that 
farmer,  that  unknown  David  Rod,  whether 
she,  the  mother,  should  or  should  not  be 
with  her  own  child. 

A  little  before  sunset  the  boat  came 
into  sight  again  round  the  western  clifl's. 
Fan  ny  dried  her  eyes.  She  was  very  pale. 
Little  Mademoiselle,  rigid  with  anxiety, 
watched  from  an  upper  window.  Bar- 


tholomew rose  to  go  down  to  the  beach 
to  receive  the  returning  fugitives.  "No," 
said  Fanny,  catching  his  arm,  "don't  go; 
no  one  must  know  before  I  do — no  one." 
So  they  waited  in  silence. 

Down  below,  the  little  boat  had  raioidly 
approached.  Eva  had  jumped  out,  and 
was  now  running  up  the  rock  stairway; 
she  was  always  light-footed,  but  to  her 
mother  it  seemed  that  the  ascent  took  an 
endless  time.  At  length  there  w^as  the 
vision  of  a  young,  happy,  rushing  fig- 
ure— rushing  straight  to  Fanny's  arms. 
"Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  the  girl  whis- 
pered, seeing  that  there  was  no  one  there 
but  Bartholomew,  "he  loves  me!  He 
has  told  me  so  I  he  has  told  me  so !" 

For  an  instant  the  mother  drew  herself 
away.  Eva,  left  alone,  and  mindful  of 
nothing  but  her  own  bliss,  looked  so  radi- 
ant with  happiness  tliat  Bartholomew  (be- 
ing a  man)  could  not  help  sympathizing 
with  her.  "  You  will  have  to  give  it  up,'^ 
he  said  to  Fanny,  significantly.  Then  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  aw^ay. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  his  place  was  fill- 
ed by  David  Rod. 

"Ah!  you  have  come.  I  must  have  a 
few  words  of  conversation  with  you,  Mr. 
Rod,"  said  Fanny,  in  an  icy  tone.  "  Eva^ 
leave  us  now." 

' '  Oh  no,  mamma,  not  now ;  never  again ,^ 
I  hope,"  answered  the  girl.  She  spoke 
with  secure  confidence ;  her  eyes  were  fix- 
ed upon  her  lover's  face. 

"Do  you  call  this  honorable  behavior, 
Mr.  Rod?"  Fanny  began.  She  saw  that 
Eva  would  not  go. 

"  Why,  I  hoi)e  so,"  answered  Rod,  sur- 
prised. ' '  I  have  come  at  once,  as  soon  as 
I  possibly  could,  Mrs.  Churchill  (I  had  to 
take  the  boat  back  first,  you  know),  to 
tell  you  that  Ave  are  engaged ;  it  isn't  an 
hour  old  yet — is  it,  Eva?"  He  looked  at 
Eva  smilingly,  his  eyes  as  happy  as  her 
own. 

,"  It  is  the  custom  to  ask  permission," 
said  Fanny,  stiffly. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  the  custom, 
then;  that- is  all  I  can  say,"  answered 
Rod,  Avith  good-natured  ti*anquillity,  still 
looking  at  the  girl's  face,  Avitli  its  rapt  ex- 
pression, its  enchanting  joj. 

"Please  to  pay  attention:  I  decline  to 
consent,  Mr,  Rod;  you  cannot  have  my 
daughter," 

"Mamma — "said  Eva, coming  up  to  her. 

"No.  Eva:  if  you  Avill  remain  here — 
which  is  most  improper — 3'ou  Avill  have  to 
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hear  it  all.  You  are  so  much  my  daugh- 
ter's inferior,  Mr.  Rod,  that  I  cannot,  and 
I  shall  not,  consent." 

At  tlie  word  "  inferior,"  a  slight  shock 
passed  over  Eva  from  head  to  foot.  She 
went  swiftly  to  her  lover,  knelt  down 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  brown  hand, 
hiding  her  face  upon  it. 

He  raised  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and 
thus  embraced,  they  stood  there  together, 
confronting  the  mother — confronting  the 
world. 

Fanny  put  out  her  hands  with  a  bitter 
cry.  "Eva!" 

The  girl  ran  to  her,  clung  to  her.  "  Oli, 
mamma,  I  love  you  dearly.  Bat  you 
must  not  try  to  separate  me  from  David. 
I  could  not  leave  him — I  never  will." 

"Let  us  go  in,  to  our  own  room,"  said 
the  mother,  in  a  broken  voice. 

' '  Yes ;  but  speak  to  David  first,  mamma. " 


Rod  came  forward  and  offered  his  arm. 
He  was  sorry  for  the  mother's  grief,  which, 
how^ever,  in  such  intensity  as  this,  he 
could  not  at  all  understand.  Bat  though 
he  was  sorry,  he  was  resolute,  he  was  even 
stern  ;  in  his  dark  beauty,  his  height  and 
strengtli,  he  looked  indeed,  as  Bartholo- 
mew had  said,  a  man. 

At  the  sight  of  his  offered  arm,  Mrs. 
Churchill  recoiled;  she  glanced  all  round 
the  terrace  as  though  to  get  away  from  it ; 
she  even  glanced  at  the  water;  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  take 
her  child  and  plunge  with  her  to  the 
depths  below.  But  one  miserable  look  at 
Eva's  happy,  trustful  eyes  still  watching 
her  lover's  face  cowed  her;  she  took  the 
offered  arm.  And  then  Rod  went  with 
her,  supporting  her  gently  into  the  house, 
and  through  it  to  her  oAvn  room,  where 
he  left  her  with  her  daughter.  That 
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uin-ht  the  mother  rose  from  her  sleepless 
couch,  lit  a  shaded  taper,  and  leaving-  it 
on  a  distant  table,  stole  softly  to  Eva's 
side.  The  girl  was  in  a  deep  slumbei*, 
her  head  pillowed  on  her  arm.  Fanny, 
swallowing  her  tears,  gazed  at  her  sleep- 
ing child.  She  still  saw  in  the  face  the 
baby  outlines  of  years  before,  her  mother's 
eye  could  still  distinguish  in  the  motion- 
less hand  the  dimpled  fingers  of  the  child. 
The  fair  hair,  lying  on  the  pillow,  recalled 
to  her  the  short  flossy  curls  of  the  little 
girl  who  had  clung  to  her  skirts,  who  had 
had  but  one  thought— " mamma." 

"  What  will  her  life  be  now  ?  What 
nuist  she  go  through,  perhaps— what  pain, 
privation— my  darlino-,  my  own  little 
child!" 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  within 
the  month;  Rod  said  that  he  could  not 
be  absent  longer  from  his  farm.  Fanny, 
breaking  her  silence,  suggested  to  Bar- 
tholomew that  the  farm  might  be  given 
up ;  there  were  other  occupations. 

"I  advise  you  not  to  say  a  word  of 
that  sort  to  Rod,"  Bartholomew  answered. 
' '  His  whole  heart  is  in  that  farm,  that  colo- 
ny he  has  built  up  down  there.  You  must 
remember  that  he  was  brought  up  there 
himself,  or  rather  came  up.  It's  all  he 
knows,  and  he  thinks  it  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  life ;  I  was  going  to  say  it's 
all  he  cares  for,  but  of  course  now  he.  has 
added  Eva." 

Pierre  came  once.  He  saw  only  the 
mother. 

When  he  left  her  he  went  round  by 
way  of  the  main  street  of  Sorrento  in  or- 
der to  pass  a  certain  small  inn.    His  car- 


riage was  waiting  to  take  him  back  to 
Castellamare,  but  there  was  some  one 
he  wished  to  look  at  first.  It  was  after 
dark;  he  could  see  into  the  lighted  house 
through  the  low  uncurtained  windows, 
and  he  soon  came  upon  the  tall  outline 
of  the  young  farmer  seated  at  a  table,  his 
eyes  bent  upon  a  column  of  figures.  The 
Belgian  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot 
slowly.  He  stood  there  gazing  for  five 
minutes.  Then  he  turned  away.  "  That, 
for  Americans !"  he  murmured  in  French, 
snapi^ing  his  fingers  in  the  darkness.  But 
there  was  a  mist  in  his  boyish  eyes  all 
the  same. 

The  pink  villa  witnessed  the  wedding. 
Fanny  never  knew  how  she  got  through 
that  day.  She  w^as  calm ;  she  did  not 
once  lose  her  self-control. 

They  Avere  to  sail  directly  -^or  New 
York  from  Naples,  and  thence  to  Florida; 
the  Italian  colonists  were  to  go  at  the 
same  time. 

"Mamma  comes  next  year,"  Eva  said 
to  everybody.  She  looked  indescribably 
beautiful;  it  was  ,the  radiance  of  a  com- 
plete hapi^iness,  like  a  halo. 

By  three  o'clock  they  were  gone,  the}^ 
were  crossing  the  bay  in  the  little  Naples 
steamer.  No  one  was  left  at  the  villa 
with  Fanny — it  was  her  own  arrange- 
ment— save  Horace  Bartholomew. 

"  She  won't  mind  being  poor,"  he  said, 
consolingly,  "she  won't  mind  anything, 
with  hiyn.  It  is  one  of  those  sudden, 
overwhelming  loves  that  one  sometimes 
sees;  and  after  all,  Fanny,  it  is  the  sweet- 
est thing  life  offei'S." 

"And  the  mother  ?"  said  Fanny. 


ELK-HUNTING  IN  TII 

BY  G.  O. 

OF  all  the  large  game  on  the  American 
continent,  tlie  elk  {Cervus  cana- 
densis) is  the  noblest,  the  grandest,  the 
stateliest.  I  would  detract  nothing  from 
the  noble  game  qualities  of  the  moose, 
caribou,  deer,  or  mountain-sheep.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  points  of  excellence  which 
endear  it  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman, 
but  the  elk  possesses  more  than  any  of 
the  others.  In  size  he  towers  far  above 
all  except  the  moose.  In  sagacity,  cau- 
tion, cuiming,  and  weariness  he  is  the 
peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of  them  all.  .He 
is  always  on  the  alert,  his  keen  scent, 
his  i)iercing  eye,  his  acute  sense  of  hear- 
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SHIELDS. 

ing,  combining  to  render  him  a  vigilant 
sentinel  of  his  own  safety. 

His  great  size  and  powerful  muscular 
construction  give  him  almost  unbounded 
endurance.  When  alarmed  or  pursued 
he  will  travel  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours, 
at  a  rapid  swinging  trot,  Avithout  stopping 
for  food  or  rest.  He  is  a  proud,  fearless 
ranger,  and  even  when  simpl}^  migrating 
from  one  range  of  mountains  to  another, 
will  travel  from  seventy-live  to  a  hundred 
miles  without  lying  down.  He  is  a  mar- 
vellous mountaineer,  and  considering  his 
immense  size  and  weight,  often  ascends  to 
heights  that  seem  incredible.    He  may  of- 
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FOLLOWING  AN  ELK  TRAIL. 


ten  be  found  away  up  to  timber  line,  and 
will  traverse  narrow  passes  and  defiles, 
climbing  over  walls  of  rock  and  tliroug-li 
fissures  where  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  so  large  an  animal,  with  such  massive 
antlers  as  he  carries,  to  go.  He  chooses 
his  route,  however,  with  rare  good  judg- 
ment, and  all  mountaineers  know  that  an 
elk  trail  is  tlie  best  that  can  possibly  be 
selected  over  any  given  section  of  moun- 
tainous country.  His  faculty  of  ti^avers- 
ing  dense  jungles  and  windfalls  is  equal- 
ly astonishing.  If  given  his  own  time,  he 
will  move  quietly  and  easily  through  the 
worst  of  these,  leaping  over  logs  higher 
than  his  back  as  gracefully  and  almost  as 
lightly  as  the  deer;  yet  let  a  herd  of  elk 
be  alarmed  and  stai't  on  a  run  through 
one  of  these  labyrinthine  masses,  and 
they  will  make  a  noise  like  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  on  a  precipitous  charge. 

I  liave  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  quak- 
ing-asp thicket  and  heard  a  large  band 
of  elk  coming  toward  me  that  had  been 


"jumped"  and  fired  upon  by  my  friend 
at  the  other  side,  and  the  frightful  noise 
of  their  horns  pounding  the  trees,  their 
hoofs  striking  each  other  and  the  numer- 
ous rocks,  the  crashing  of  dead  branches, 
with  the  snorting  of  the  affrighted  beasts, 
might  weir  have  struck  terror  to  the  heart 
of  any  one  unused  to  such  sights  and 
sounds,  and  have  caused  him  to  seek  safe- 
ty in  flight.  But  by  standing  my  ground 
I  was  enabled  to  get  in  a  couple  of  shots 
at  short  range,  and  to  bring  down  two  of 
the  finest  animals  in  the  herd. 

The  whistle  of  the  elk  is  a  sound  which 
many  have  tried  to  describe,  yet  I  doubt 
if  any  one  who  may  have  read  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  it  ever  written  would  recog- 
nize it  on  a  first  hearing.  It  is  a  most 
strange,  weird,  peculiar  sound,  baffling 
all  ett'orts  of  the  most  skilful  word-paint- 
er. It  is  only  uttered  by  the  male,  and 
there  is  the  same  variety  in  tlie  sound 
made  by  different  stags  as  in  different 
human  voices.    Usually  the  cry  begins 
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and  ends  with  a  sort  of  grunt,  somewhat 
like  the  bellow  of  a  domestic  cow  cut 
short,  but  tlie  interlude  is  a  long-drawn, 
melodious,  flute-like  sound  that  rises  and 
falls  with  a  rhythmical  cadence,  floating- 
on  the  still  evening  air,  by  which  it  is  of- 
ten wafted  with  singular  distinctness  to 
great  distances.  By  other  individuals,  or 
even  by  the  same  individual  at  various 
times,  either  the  first  or  last  of  these 
abrupt  sounds  is  omitted,  and  only  the 
other,  in  connection  with  the  long-drawn, 
silver-toned  strain,  is  given. 

The  stag  utters  this  call  only  in  the 
love-making  season,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  his 
dusky  mate,  who  responds  by  a  short  and 
utterly  unmusical  sound,  similar  to  that 


with  which  the  male  begins  or  ends  his 
call. 

On  one  occasion,  w^hen  hunting  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  northern  Wyoming, 
I  had  a  most  exciting  hunt  after  a  large 
bull  elk.  We  had  killed  a  cow  and  calf 
in  the  evening  about  four  miles  from  our 
camp,  high  up  on  the  mountain  -  side. 
Our  photographer  was  not  with  us  at  the 
time,  and  before  we  could  go  to  camp  and 
get  him  it  w^ould  be  too  late  to  have  pic- 
tures of  them  made  that  night,  and  the 
chances  were  that  if  left  there  alone  till 
morning,  they  w^ould  be  destroyed  by 
bears,  which  were  very  numerous  in  that 
vicinity.  So  I  decided  to  camp  by  and 
stand  guard  over  them. 

I  built  a  fire  near  the  carcasses,  stretch- 
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ed  up  a  rubber  poncho  for  a  shelter,  cut 
down  a  large  bed  of  hemlock  bouglis,  pro- 
vided a  liberal  supply  of  wood,  and  by 
keeping  up  a  bright  fire  Avas  able  to  save 
our  game  from  the  ravages  of  Bruin. 

Rain  fell  heavily  nearly  all  night,  but 
toward  morning  it  grew  colder.  The  rain 
turned  to  snow,  which  fell  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch.  Then  the  clouds  broke, 
the  temperature  continued  to  fall,  and  day 
dawned  upon  a  most  beautiful  spectacle. 
Pines,  cedars,  hemlocks,  and  in  fact  ev- 
ery variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  grew 
there,  were  tinged  with  fleecy  white,  the 
snow  having  frozen  on  the  most  delicate 
twigs  and  branches  as  it  fell. 

Just  at  daylight  I  heard  the  whistle  of 
an  elk.  It  came  from  the  mountain -side 
above  me,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  mov- 
ing toward  the  locality  whence  came  the 
thrilling  sound,  rifle  in  hand,  and  peering 
eagerly  forward  in  search  of  the  game. 
Arriving  at  the  point  whence  the  sound 
came,  I  found  the  tracks,  large  as  those 
of  a  three-year-old  steer,  but  the  author 
of  them  was  not  there.  While  ponder- 
ing over  them  the  bull  winded  his  horn 
from  the  top  of  another  ridge  half  a  mile 
away.  He  had  not  heard  or  scented  me, 
but  was  roving  wildly  in  search  of  a 
mate,  for  it  was  the  love-making  season. 
I  pushed  forward  across  deep  gulches, 
over  high  peaks  and  " hog-backs,"  and 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  second  amo- 
rous call,  to  find  only  his  tracks  again. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  move  through 
the  thickets  of  underbrush  and  over  the 
rocks  and  beds  of  frozen  leaves  fast  enough 
to  overtake  him  without  making  a  noise 
that  would  alarm  him,  and  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary.  Consequently  a 
long  chase  was  the  result.  Presently, 
however,  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  leaves, 
and  saw  the  snow  fall  from  a  cedar-tree. 
Then  all  was  quiet  again,  and  peering 
cautiously  through  every  opening  in  the 
net-work  of  twigs,  I  was  finally  able  to 
see  a  small  patch  of  reddish -brown  hair, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  shade,  I  took  to 
be  well  back  on  his 'side.  As  it  did  not 
cover  a  vital  part,  it  was  not  a  desirable 
place  to  ])lant  a  ball,  but  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  choose,  nor  could  I  get  into 
sucli  a  position  without  danger  of  losing 
my  chance  of  a  shot  entirely.  So,  ad- 
justing the  shining  front  sight  of  my  rifle 
in  the  centre  of  tliat  little  brown  spot,  I 
fired.  Tliere  was  a  great  rushing,  stum- 
bling, crashing  in  the  l)rush,  and  in  an 


instant  I  saw  the  huge  beast  dash  across 
an  opening  in  the  tiiicket.  Another  car- 
tridge had  found  its  way  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  rifle,  the  heel-plate  was  already 
pressing  my  shoulder,  and  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  appearance  of  the  game  there 
was  another  sharp  report,  and  again  the 
elk  stumbled.  This  ball  had  gone  close 
to  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  travel  far. 
I  followed,  and  soon  saw  him  standing 
with  his  head  thrown  forward.  He  was 
bleeding  rapidly,  but  desiring  to  end  his 
suffering  as  soon  as  possible,  I  fired  sev- 
eral more  shots  in  rapid  succession.  Fi- 
nally he  fell,  and  then,  as  I  walked  up 
and  stood  over  his  prostrate  form,  my 
soul  was  filled  with  remorse  and  regret 
at  having  caused  the  death  of  this  ma- 
jestic monarch  of  the  forest. 

His  head  now  graces  my  Ubi'ary,  the 
proudest  and  grandest  of  all  my  many 
trophies  of  the  chase.  Yet  I  never  look 
at  it  without  feeling  a  pang  of  sorrow  for 
the  part  I  played  in  that  great  tragedy. 
His  antlers  measured  as  follows :  length  of 
main  beam,  4  feet  8  inches ;  length  of  brow 
tine,  1  foot  6^  inches;  length  of  bes  tine,  1 
foot  8^  inches;  length  of  royal  tine,  1  foot 
7  inches;  length  of  surroyal,  1  foot  8^ 
inches;  circumference  around  burr,  1  foot 
3i  inches;  circumference  around  beam 
above,  12  inches;  circumference  of  brow 
tine  at  base,  7^  inches;  spread  of  main 
beams  at  tips,  4  feet  9  inches.  They  are 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  pairs  of 
antlers  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 
The  animal  would  have  weighed  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds. 

The  elk  is  strictly  gregarious,  and  in 
winter-time  especially  the  animals  gather 
into  large  bands,  and  a  few  years  ago 
herds  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
were  not  uncommon.  Now,  however, 
their  numbers  have  been  so  far  reduced 
by  the  ravages  of  "skin  hunters"  and  oth- 
ers that  one  will  rarely  find  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  a  band. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  a  party  of  three  men 
were  sight-seeing  and  hunting  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  having  pro- 
longed their  stay  until  late  in  October^ 
were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  snow-storm, 
which  completely  blockaded  and  obliter- 
ated all  the  trails,  and  filled  the  gulches, 
cafions,  and  coulees  to  such  a  depth  that 
their  horses  could  not  travel  over  them 
at  all.  They  had  lain  in  camp  three 
days  waiting  for  the  storm  to  abate;  but 
as  it  continued  to  grow  in  severity,  and 
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as  the  snow  became  deeper  and  deeper, 
tlieir  situation  grew  daily  and  hourly 
more  alarming.  Tlieir  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  low,  they  had  no  shelter  suf- 
ficient to  Avithstand  the  rigors  of  a  win- 
ter at  that  high  altitude,  and  it  was  fast 
becoming  a  question  whether  they  should 
ever  be  able  to  escape  beyond  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  and  snow-filled  canons  with 
wliich  they  were  hemmed  in.  Their 
only  hope  of  escape  was  by  abandoning 
their  horses,  and  constructing  snow-shoes 
wliich  might  keep  them  above  the  snow; 
but  in  this  case  they  could  not  carry 
bedding  and  food  enough  to  last  them 
throughout  the  several  days  that  the 
journey  would  occupy  to  the  nearest 
ranch,  and  the  chances  of  killing  game 
en  route  after  the  severe  weather  had  set 
in  were  extremely  precarious.  They  had 
already  set  about  making  snow-shoes 
from  the  skin  of  an  elk  which  they  liad 
saved.    One  pair  had  been  completed, 


A  SKIX  pUNTER 

and  the  storm  having  abated,  one  of  the 
I)arty  set  out  to  look  over  the  surround- 
ing country  for  the  most  feasible  route 
by  which  to  get  out,  and  also  to  try  if 
possible  to  find  game  of  some  kind.  He 
had  gone  about  a  mile  toward  the  north- 
east when  he  came  upon  the  fresh  trail 
of  a  large  band  of  elk  that  were  movinc: 


toward  the  east.  He  followed,  and  in  a 
short  time  came  up  with  them.  They 
were  travelling  in  single  file,  led  by  a 
powerful  old  bull,  who  wallowed  through 
snow,  in  which  only  his  head  and  neck 
were  visible,  with  all  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  a  faithful  old  ox.  The 
others  followed  liim — the  stronger  ones 
in  front  and  the  weaker  ones  bringing 
up  the  rear.  There  were  thirty-seven  in 
the  band,  and  by  the  time  they  had  all 
walked  in  the  same  line  they  left  it  an 
open,  well-beaten  trail.  The  hunter  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  of  them. 
They  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they 
saw"  him,  and  made  a  few  bounds  in  va- 
rious directions;  but  seeing  their  strug- 
gles were  in  vain,  they  meekly  submitted 
to  what  seemed  their  impending  fate, 
and  fell  back  in  rear  of  their  Jile-leader. 
This  would  have  been  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  a  skin  hunter,  who  could  and 
would  have  shot  them  all  down  in  their 
tracks  from  a  single  stand.  But  such 
was  not  the  mission  of  our  friend.  He 
saw  in  this  noble,  struggling  band  a 
means  of  deliverance  from  what  had 
threatened  to  be  a  wintry  grave  for  him 
and  his  companions.  He  did  not  fire  a 
shot,  and  did  not  in  any  way  create  un- 
necessary alarm  amongst  the  elk,  but 
hurried  back  to  camp  and  reported  to  his 
friends  what  he  had  seen. 

In  a  moment  the  camp  was  a  scene  of 
activity  and  excitement.  Tent,  bedding, 
provisions,  everything  that  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  tlieir  journey,  were 
hurriedly  packed  upon  their  pack  ani- 
mals; saddles  were  placed,  rifles  were 
slung  to  the  saddles,  and  leaving  all 
surplus  baggage,  such  as  trophies  of 
their  hunt,  mineral  specimens,  and  curios 
of  varions  kinds,  for  future  comers,  they 
started  for  the  elk  trail.  They  had  a 
slow,  tedious,  and  laborious  task  break- 
ing a  way  through  the  deep  snow^  to  reach 
it,  but  by  walking  and  leading  tlieir  sad- 
dle animals  ahead,  the  pack  animals 
were  able  to  follow  slowly.  "Finally 
they  reached  the  trail  of  the  elk  herd,  and 
following  this,  after  nine  days  of  tedious 
aifd  painful  travelling,  the  party  arrived 
at  a  ranch  between  the  upper  falls  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  and  Yellowstone  Lake, 
on  the  Stinking  River,  which  was  kept 
by  a  "squaw  man"  and  his  wife,  where 
they  were  enabled  to  lodge  and  recruit 
themselves  and  their  stock,  and  whence 
they  finally  reached  their  homes  in  safe- 
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ty.  The  band  of  elk  passed  on  down  the 
river,  and  our  tourists  never  saw  them 
again ;  but  they  have  doubtless  long*  ere 
this  all  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  war 
that  is  constantly  being-  waged  against 
them  by  hunters  white  and  red. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  a  noble  crea- 
ture as  the  Arnerican  elk  is  doomed  to 
early  and  absolute  extinction,  but  such  is 
nevertheless  the  fact.  Year  by  year  his 
mountain  habitat  is  being  surrounded 
and  encroached  upon  by  the  advancing 
line  of  settlements,  as  the  fisherman  encir- 
cles the  struggling  mass  of  fishes  in  the 
clear  pond  with  his  long  and  closely 
meshed  net.  Tlie  lines  are  drawn  closer 
and  closer  every  year.  These  lines  are 
the  ranches  of  cattle  and  sheep  raisers,  the 
cabins  and  towns  of  miners,  the  stations 
and  residences  of  employes  of  the  rail- 
roads. All  these  places  are  made  the  shel- 
ters and  temporary  abiding-places  of  East- 
ern and  foreign  sportsmen  who  go  out  to 
the  mountains  to  hunt.  Worse  than  this, 
they  are  made  the  permanent  abiding- 
places  and  constitute  the  active  and  con- 
venient markets  of  the  nefarious  and  un- 
conscionable skin  hunter  and  meat  hunter. 
Here  he  can  find  a  ready  market  for  the 
meats  and  skins  he  brings  in,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  spend  the  proceeds  of  such 
outrageous  traffic  in  ranch  whiskey  and 
revelry.  The  ranchmen  themselves  hunt 
and  lay  in  their  stock  of  meat  for  the  year 


Avhen  the  game  comes  down  into  the  val- 
leys. The  Indians,  when  they  have  eaten 
up  their  government  rations,  lie  in  wait 
for  the  elk  in  the  same  manner.  So  that 
when  the  first  great  snows  of  the  autumn 
or  winter  fall  in  the  high  ranges,  when 
the  elk  band  together  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  valleys,  as  did  the  herd  that  our  for- 
tunate tourists  followed  out,  they  find  a 
mixed  and  hungry  horde  waiting  for  them 
at  the  mouth  of  every  cafion.  Before  they 
have  reached  the  valley  where  the  snow- 
fall is  light  enough  to  allow  them  to  live 
through  the  winter  their  skins  are  drying 
in  the  neighboring  "  shacks." 

This  unequal,  one-sided  Avarfare,  this 
ruthless  slaughter  of  inoffensive  crea- 
tures, cannot  last  always.  Indeed  it  can 
last  but  little  longer.  In  ranges  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred  elk  could  be  found,  the  hunter 
of  to-day  considers  himself  in  rare  luck 
when  he  finds  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  even  small  bands  of  any  number  are 
so  rare  that  a  good  hunter  may  often  hunt 
a  week  in  the  best  elk  country  to  be  found 
anywhere  without  getting  a  single  shot. 
All  the  Territories  have  good,  wholesome 
game-laws  which  forbid  the  killing  of 
game  animals  except  during  two  or  three 
months  in  the  fall ;  but  these  laws  are  not 
enforced.  They  are  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute-books,  and  the  illegal  and  illegit- 
imate slaughter  goes  on  unchecked. 
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ON  a  fine  day,  with  a  light  breeze  blow- 
ing, a  fleet  of  curiously  rigged  fish- 
ing-boats may  be  seen  trawling  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  largest  river  in  • 
Portugal.  The  sails  are  crowded  in  an 
extraordinary  way  upon  the  single  mast, 
with  a  large  lateen -sail  in  the  centre  of 
each  boat,  while  from  six  to  eight  smaller 
sails  are  divided  bet\veen  the  bowsprit  and 
a  spinnaker  boom  behind.  Some  of  the 
sails  are  so  small  they  resemble  mere 
handkerchiefs,  and  some  of  the  jibs  are 
upside  down,  with  a  point  projected  into 
the  air  without  any  apparent  support. 
These  boats,  when  trawling,  do  not  go 
forward,  but  have  a  remarkable  way  of 
sidling,  beam  on,  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  knots  an  hour. 

At  a  distance,  the  boats  seem  all  of  the 


same  form  and  rig,  but  a  nearer  view 
shows  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds. 
The  miileta  has  a  curved  projecting  prow 
something  like  a  ram,  and  furnished  with 
huge  spikes,  whilst  the  barco  resembles  an 
ordinary  English  fishing-boat,  though  of 
heavier  construction,  and  painted  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  No  new  mu- 
letas  have  been  built  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Only  about  a  dozen  are  in  good,  sea-worthy 
condition,  and  before  long  this  unique 
form  of  boat  will  probably  have  disap- 
peared entirely.  Though  extremely  safe 
and  capital  for  fishing  purposes,  they  are 
slow  sailers,  and  therefore  useless  for  car- 
rying cargo,  whilst  on  account  of  their 
dangerous  x)rows  and  general  unhandi- 
ness they  are  also  of  no  value  for  disem- 
barking goods  from  larger  vessels.  Of 
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late  the  traffic  on  the  Tagus  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  disembarkation  of  goods 
and  subsequent  water-carriage  to  different 
sea-coast  villages  has  become  a  lucrative 
business,  more  so  than  fishing,  unless  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  Therefore 
barcos,  which  are  very  handy  for  disem- 
barking and  carrying  cargo,  are  gradual- 
ly taking  the  place  of  muletas. 

The  mast  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
muleta.  It  is  very  short  and  raking,  and 
carries  a  large  yard  nearly  at  the  top. 
To  this  yard  the  great  lateen-sail  is  laced; 
it  is  peculiar  in  being  attached  both  to  the 
ship  and  the  spinnaker  behind,  thus  giv- 
ing a  double-pointed  shape  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  sail.  The  mast  stands  entire- 
ly unsupported  by  stays,  but  a  four  or  five 
inch  cable  which  passes  tlirough  an  eye 
in  the  top  of  the  mast  is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  yard,  and  forms  a  kind  of  stay 
when  the  vessel  has  the  wind  on  that  side. 
After  being  "bent"  securely  to  the  yard, 
this  rope  passes  in  front  of  the  mast  and 
through  an  eye  fixed  to  tlie  yard,,  and 
then  down  to  the  hull.  When  the  wind 
takes  the  sail  on  the  other  side  in  tacking, 


the  rope  being  left  in  its  place,  the  mast 
has  to  bear  the  strain  from  this  four-inch 
cable  as  well  as  the  sails.  No  ordinary 
pine  would  bear  this,  so  the  mast  is  made 
of  the  most  carefully  selected  ash,  and  is 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  when  the  ship 
is  old  and  has  to  be  broken  up,  the  mast 
is  reserved  for  a  new  boat.  Some  of  the 
masts  in  present  use  are  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  none  of  them  are 
very  modern.  The  yard  is  constructed 
of  three  pieces  carefully  spliced  together, 
and  measures  always  some  feet  longer 
than  the  boat.  For  a  small  craft  of  thir- 
ty .feet  in  length  the  yard  would  be  about 
forty  feet  long,  and  for  one  of  the  largest- 
sized  muletas,  of  fifty  to  fifty-five  feet  in 
length,  it  would  be  sixty  feet.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  I'ig  makes  it  easily 
and  rapidly  worked,  and  capable  of  being 
I'epaired  by  Unskilled  labor.  The  sails 
are  made  by  the  fishermen  out  of  narrow 
strips  of  canvas  six  inches  wide,  and  firm- 
ly sewn  together.  The  men  affirm  that 
sails  made  in  this  manner  catch  the  wind 
better  than  if  constructed  out  of  broader 
pieces. 
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The  hull  of  a  muleta  is  flat-bottomed, 
very  broad  in  the  beam,  and  tapering"  off 
to  nothing-  at  each  end.  It  is  generally 
decked  fore  and  aft;  an  undecked  space 
or  well  is  left  in  the  centre  for  the  fish. 
The  men  often  sleep  on  these  boats  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  as  their  village  is  some 
distance  up  the  Tagus,  and  during  the 
fishing  season  it  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  return  home  unless  the  wind  is  very 
favorable.  The  prow  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  unique  boat. 
It  projects  in  a  curve  far  beyond  the 
deck,  and  is  furnished  with  iron  spikes. 


Though  ornamental,  these  prows  are  very 
inconvenient,  for  when  the  boats  are  at 
anchor  they  have  to  give  one  another  a 
wide  berth,  as  a  collision  would  be  very 
destructive.  Also  they  are  liable  to  fret 
and  cut  the  hawser  Avhen  swinging  with 
the  tide  at  anchor,  and  therefore  it  has  to 
be  carried  along  the  bowsprit  well  in  front 
of  the  prow  before  being  dropped  into  the 


water.  There  is  only  one  advantage  to 
this  kind  of  prow,  which  is  that  it  pos- 
sesses great  buoyancy,  as  the  swelling 
sides  of  the  boat  are  continued  at  each 
side  so  as  to  meet  in  the  furthest  point  of 
the  curve.  A  vertical  projection,  or  min- 
iature wooden  tower,  is  placed  just  over 
the  prow,  and  although  its  use  is  not 
clear,  this  addition  is  invariably  found  in 
all  muletas.  Some  of  the  ropes  of  the 
jibs  and  one  of  the  spars  supporting  the 
flying  jibs  are  certainly  attached  to  it, 
but  it  is  not  used  in  modern  fishing-boats, 
even  where  the  rig  is  the  same.    This  pro- 


jection and  the  curved  prow  are  painted 
in  colors,  the  rest  of  the  boat  being  sim- 
ply pitched.  Occasionally  the  designs  on 
the  prow  are  very  elaborate;  the  usual 
custom  is  to  paint  a  fish,  or  an  eye,  or  a 
star,  with  a  few  foliated  curves  besides. 

The  muleta  has  no  keel,  and  would  be 
unable  to  sail  near  the  wind  were  it  not 
for  weather-boards  like  those  on  Thames 
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sailing  barges.  They  are  raised  on  the 
windward  side,  and  altogether  drawn  up 
when  trawling,  as  the  boat  has  to  sidle 
through  the  water. 

The  most  usual  way  of  setting  the  sails 
for  trawling  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  net 
has  a  pocket  behind,  into  which  the  fish 
drop  as  the  net  is  dragged  through  the  wa- 
ter. The  lines  at  each  end  are  severally  at- 
taclied  to  the  extremities  of  the  bowsprit 
and  spinnaker  boom,  which  measure  often 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart.  With 
the  net  dragging  through  the  water  there 
is  a  severe  pull  on  the  fore  and  aft  booms, 
and  the  extra  sails  are  crowded  upon 
them,  greatly  lessening  the  strain.  Prac- 
tically the  large  lateen  mainsail  drives  the 
boat  through  tlie  water,  and  the  small 
sails  drag  the  net.  The  flying-jibs  that 
point  upward  are  supported  at  their  apex 
by  a  spar  or  prop  with  an  iron  spike  at 
the  end  that  ])asses  tlirough  an  eye  lixed 
in  the  sail.  The  props  are  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  leaning  against  the  ropes  that  car- 
ry the  lower  edges  of  the  sails,  and  the 
pressure  is  conducted  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit,  where  the  net  is  attached. 

These  small  sails  can  be  taken  in  with 
great  celerity.  They  are  all  worked  from 
the  deck.  For  furling  the  mainsail  the 
men  swarm  up  the  great  yard,  and  when 


all  are  in  position,  a  signal  is  given,  and 
they  begin  to  haul  in  the  sail  with  their 
hands  and  feet. 

The  barco,  or  other  kind  of  fishing-boat, 
is  in  the  background.  The  stern  of  a  mu- 
leta  is  noticeable  from  its  curious  rudder. 
(Fig.  2.)  The  head  of  the  rudder  only  just 
comes  above  the  water-line.  It  is  worked 
from  the  deck  by  means  of  ropes  and 
sheaves  attached  to  a  cross-spar  passing 
through  the  boss  at  the  head.  Being 
much  deeper  than  the  boat,  it  has  to  be 
unshipped  in  shallows  or  on  grounding, 
by  means  of  ropes  which  pass  through 
two  holes,  one  near  the  top,  and  the  other 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  To 
control  the  rudder  while  being  lowered,  an 
iron  is  attached  to  it  that  passes  up  above 
the  water,  and  ends  in  a  ring  to  which 
another  rope  is  attached.  The  general  ef- 
fect is  to  make  the  rudder  appear  to  be 
tied  on  by  these  ropes,  which  is  not  the 
case.  The  sea  in  front  of  the  boat  in  Fig. 
2  is  drawn  in  section  to  allow  of  the  un- 
der part  of  the  rudder  being  shown. 

The  lishermeri  are  hauling  in  the  net, 
after  having  furled  the  smaller  or  trawl- 
ing sails.  The  net  is  drawn  in  simul- 
taneously at  prow  and  stern,  over  round- 
ed pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  bulwarks. 
Similar  bits  of  wood  are  attached  to  the 
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stern  to  prevent  the  ropes  passing  to  the 
rudder  being  frayed. 

There  are  many  other  smaller  fishing- 
boats,  called  bota,  or  harco  sometimes,  and 
felua  if  they  have  two  masts,  and  though 
both  the  latter  names  also  apply  to  the 
larger  craft,  bota  is  only  used  for  the 
smaller  boats  that  are  rowed  as  well  as 
sailed.  They  are  employed  for  all  kinds 
of  fishing  except  trawling,  and  for  lobster 
catching.  Nets  are  often  anchored  dov/n 
in  certain  parts  for  weeks  together,  and 
others  are  fastened  to  the  same  ropes  for 
the  night  or  merely  for  a  few  hours,  and 
are  examined  at  intervals  for  fish.  As 
the  winter  storms  come  on,  the  nets  are 
taken  up  and  the  anchors  raised  until  the 
following  spring. 

All  along  the  coast,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  in  the  middle  of  October  and 
November  botas  may  be  seen  making  for 
the  shore  laden  with  a  black  cargo  which 
appears  to  be  mussels  and  sea-weed.  Carts 
meet  them,  and  the  cargo  is  transferred, 
when  it  proves  to  consist  of  nets  encrust- 
ed with  mussels  and  covered  with  sea- 
weed from  long  immersion.  Landing  one 
of  these  nets  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  oxen 
are  always  much  ornamented  about  the 
head  with  tassels  made  of  colored  strips  of 
cloth  placed  over  the  forehead,  and  long 
strips  of  leather  depending  from  the  horns 


to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  yoke  rests  against 
the  front  of  their  high  shoulders,  and  is 
loosely  attached  to  the  horns  by  thongs  of 
leather.  The  cart  itself  is  a  wonder  of  an- 
tique design;  the  wheels  are  almost  solid, 
and  firmly  fixed  to  the  axle-tree.  Behind 
are  two  botas  which  have  brought  the 
nets  and  anchors ;  and  in  the  background 
can  be  seen  the  entrance  to  the  Tagus,  and 
a  mediaeval  fort  to  the  left  called  Sao 
Juliao.  Rising  behind  is  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Lisbon ;  the  king's  palace 
crowns  the  top. 

The  river  Tagus  is  tidal  for  about  twen- 
ty miles  inland.  It  is  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  runs  nearly  due  west  for  eight 
or  nine  miles  before  reaching  Lisbon. 
The  point  is  well  marked  by  the  fort  and 
tower  of  Belem  on  the  northern  bank. 

Just  inside  the  promontory  there  is  a 
small  cove,  where  the  water  is  usually 
calm,  and  not  much  affected  by  the  tidal 
currents  of  the  river,  from  which  the  view 
Fig.  4  has  been  taken. 

A  quantity  of  varifias,  or  flat-bottomed 
boats,  are  drawn  up  in  the  foreground. 
These  do  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic  amongst 
the  villages  on  the  Tagus.  They  are  built 
at  Figueira,  a  village  on  the  coast,  and  are 
used  as  surf-boats,  and  drawn  up  on  shore 
whenever  the  sea  is  at  all  rough.  The 
prow  and  stern  are  very  high  out  of  the 


Fig.  4. — Varinas  at  Belem. 
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Fig.  5. — Felua  and  Straw  Frigate. 


water.  A  small  portion  of  the  varina  is 
decked  fore  and  aft.  It  can  be  either 
rowed  or  sailed.  In  both  cases  it  is 
steered  by  an  oar  held  by  a  man  standing 
on  the  aft  deck.  Weatlier-boards  have 
to  be  used  in  sailing-.  The  costume  of 
the  woman  leaning  over  the  man  who  is 
repairing  the  boat  in  the  foreground  is 
the  usual  dress  for  fish  girls  and  female 
porters;  two  others  are  behind,  walking 
hand  in  hand.  A  belt  oi*  sash  is  drawn 
tightly  round  the  hips,  which  they  believe 
enables  them  to  carry  heavy  weights  with- 
out straining.  Tlie  skirts  are  about  four- 
teen in  number  for  full  dress,  and  are 
usually  dark  blue  or  occasionally  of  scar- 


let flannel;  the  bodice  is  white 
or  bright-colored,  while  a  still 
brighter  handkerchief  and  a 
broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat 
complete  the  costume.  A 
great  deal  of  the  porterage  of 
Lisbon  is  done  by  women  and 
girls,  who  also  do  most  of  the 
unloading  of  the  lighters  on 
the  quays. 

There  is  no  dock  or  pier 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  vessels  to  approach,  and 
all  the  charging  and  dis- 
cliarging  of  the  steamers  is 
done  by  means  of  the  lighters, 
called  frigatas.  The  older 
ones  have  a  prow  rising  high 
in  front,  like  the  varina,  but 
far  stronger  and  m^re  mass- 
.ive.  Formerly  they  had  la- 
teen-sails ;  of  late  an  ordinary 
boom  mainsail  has  come  into 
use.  The  most  striking  tinner 
about  them  is  their  color. 
The  ,  hull  is  painted  w^itli 
many-colored'  stripes,  trian- 
gles, and  other  ornaments; 
the  masts  and  booms,  and 
even  the  wire  rigging,  are 
all  gaudily  painted.  They 
are  such  handy  sailers,  and 
carry  so  much  cargo,  that 
they  have  become  a  favorite 
boat  for  river  carriage,  and 
they  come  from  high  up  the 
Tagus,  loaded  with  grain, 
straw,  and  other  produce. 

The  straw  lighters  have  a 
remarkable  form.   The  straw 
is  piled  high  above  the  gun- 
wale, but    to   prevent  the 
waves  whetting  it,  and  yet  to 
have  plenty  of  width,  it  is  supported  by 
wooden  bars  fixed  into  the  bulwarks, 
spreading  outward  at  the  top.    This  gives 
a  very  unwieldy,  top-heavy  look  (Fig.  5). 

The  felua  is  one  of  the  larger  kinds, 
fully  decked — an  ocean-going  boat,  trad- 
ing between 'the  seaports  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  It  is  gayly  j^ainted  and  pictu- 
resquely dilapidated,  like  all  these  South- 
ern ships,  and  when  both  the  great  lateen- 
sails,  pointing  opposite  ways,  are  spread 
to  a  stern  wind,  it  looks  like  a  beautiful 
white  bird  upon  the  water.  A  great 
many  may  always  be  seen  at  anchor  off 
the  quays  of  Lisbon  furthest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Taerus. 
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XXY. 

THE  bell  on  the  orthodox  church  call- 
ed the  members  of  Mr.  Peck's  society 
tosrether  for  the  business  meeting  with 
the  same  plangent,  lacerant  note  that 
summoned  them  to  worship  on  Sundays, 
Among  those  who  crowded  tlie  house 
were  many  who  had  not  been  there  be- 
fore, and  seldom  in  any  place  of  the  kind. 
There  were  admirers  of  Putney:  work- 
men of  rebellious  repute  and  of  advanced 
opinions  on  social  and  religious  ques- 
tions; nonsuited  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
ants of  shady  record,  for  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  or  another  done  what  he  could. 
A  good  number  of  the  summer  folk  from 
Sou  til  Hatboro'  were  present,  with  the 
expectation  of  something  dramatic,  which 
every  one  felt,  and  every  one  hid  with  the 
discipline  that  subdues  the  outside  of  life 
in  a  New  England  town  to  a  decorous  pas- 
sivity. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Peck  rose  to 
open  the  meeting  with  prayer  ;  then,  as 
if  nothing  unusual  were  likely  to  come 
before  it,  he  declared  it  ready  to  proceed 
to  business.  Some  people  who  had  been 
gathering  in  the  vestibule  during  his 
prayer  came  in;  and  the  electric  globes, 
which  had  been  recently  hung  above  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  front  of  the  gallery  in 
substitution  of  the  old  gas  chandelier, 
shed  their  moony  glare  upon  a  house  in 
which  few  places  were  vacant.  Mr.  Ger- 
rish,  sitting  erect  and  solemn  beside  his 
wife  in  their  pew,  shared  with  the  min- 
ister and  Putney  the  tacit  interest  of  the 
audience. 

He  permitted  the  transaction  of  several 
minor  affairs,  and  Mr.  Peck,  as  Moderator, 
conducted  the  business  with  his  habitual 
exactness  and  effect  of  far-off  imperson- 
ality. The  people  waited  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  Putney,  who  lounged  in  one 
corner  of  his  pew,  gave  no  more  sign  of 
excitement,  with  his  chin  sunk  in  his  rum- 
pled shirt  front,  than  his  sad-faced  wife 
at  the  other  end  of  the  seat. 

Mr.  Gerrish  rose,  with  the  air  of  rising 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  said,  with  dry 
pomp,  "Mr.  Moderator,  I  have  prepared  a 
resolution,  which  I  will  ask  you  to  read 
to  this  meeting." 

He  held  up  a  paper  as  he  spoke,  and 

*  Begun  in  Ju 
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then  passed  it  to  the  minister,  who  opened 
and  read  it: 

"  'Whereas,  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  any  and 
every  organization,  and  especially  of  a 
Christian  church,  that  the  teachings  of 
its  minister  be  in  accord  with  the  convic- 
tions of  a  majority  of  its  members  upon 
vital  questions  of  eternal  interest,  with 
the  end  and  aim  of  securing  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  that  body  in  the  community, 
as  an  example  and  a  shining  light  before 
men  to  guide  their  steps  in  the  strait  and 
narrow  path;  therefore 

^'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  this 
society  be  appointed  to  inquire  if  such  is 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Julius 
W.  Peck,  and  be  instructed  to  report  upon 
the  same." 

A  satisfied  expectation  expressed  itself 
in  the  silence  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  whatever  pain  and  shame 
were  mixed  witli  the  satisfaction.  If  the 
contempt  of  kindly  usage  shown  in  offer- 
ing such  a  resolution  without  warning 
or  private  notice  to  the  minister  shocked 
many  by  its  brutality,  still  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  Mr.  Gerrish  had  intend- 
ed to  seize  the  first  chance  of  airing  his 
grievance,  as  everybody  had  said  he  would 
do. 

Mr.  Peck  looked  up  from  the  paper  and 
across  the  intervening  pews  at  Mr.  Ger- 
rish. "Do  I  understand  that  you  move 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  ?" 

"Why,  certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, with  an  accent  of  supercilious  sur- 
prise. 

"You  did  not  say  so,"  said  the  minister, 
gently.  "Does  any  one  second  Brother 
Gerrish's  motion  ?" 

A  murmur  of  amusement  followed  Mr. 
Peck's  reminder  to  Mr.  Gerrish,  and  an 
ironical  voice  called  out, 

"Mr.  Moderator!" 

"Mr.  Putney." 

"I  think  it  important  that  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  should  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion the  resolution  raises.  I  therefore 
second  the  motion  for  its  adoption." 

Putney  sat  down,  and  the  murmur  now 
broadened  into  something  like  a  general 
laugh,  hushed  as  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  impropriety. 
}  number,  1888. 
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Mr.  Gerrish  had  gradually  sunk  into  his 
seat,  but  now  he  rose  again,  and  when  the 
minister  formally  announced  the  motion 
before  the  meeting,  he  called,  sharply, 
"Mr.  Moderator!'' 

"Brother  Gerrish,"  responded  the  min- 
ister, in  recognition. 

"  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  w^hich  I  have  had 
the  honor — the  duty,  I  ivoidd  say — of  lay- 
ing before  this  meeting."  He  jerked  his 
head  forward  at  the  last  word,  and  slid 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  coat  like  an  orator,  and 
stood  very  straight.  "I  have  no  desire, 
sir,  to  make  this  the  occasion  of  a  per- 
sonal question  between  myself  and  my 
pastor.  But,  sir,  the  question  has  been 
forced  upon  me  against  my  will  and  my 
— my  consent;  and  I  was  obliged  on  the 
last  ensuing  Sabbath,  when  I  sat  in  this 
place,  to  enter  my  public  protest  against  it. 

"Sir,  I  came  into  this  community  a 
poor  boy,  without  a  penny  in  my  pocket, 
and  unaided  and  alone  and  by  my  own 
exertions  I  have  built  up  one  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  place.  I  will  not 
stoop  to  boast  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  place ;  but  I  will  say 
that  no  public  object  has  been  wanting — 
that  my  support  has  not  been  wanting — 
from  the  first  proposition  to  concrete  the 
sidewalks  of  this  village  to  the  intro- 
duction of  city  w^ater-works  and  an  im- 
proved system  of  drainage,  and — er — elec- 
tric lighting.  So  much  for  my  standing 
in  a  public  capacity !  As  for  my  business 
capacity,  I  would  gladly  let  that  speak  for 
itself,  if  that  capacity  had  not  been  turned 
in  the  sanctuary  itself  against  the  personal 
reputation  which  every  man  holds  dearer 
than  life  itself,  and  which  has  had  a  deadly 
blow  aimed  at  it  through  that — that  very 
capacity.  Sir,  I  have  established  in  this 
town  a  business  which  I  may  humbly 
say  that  in  no  other  place  of  the  same 
numerical  size  throughout  the  common- 
wealth will  you  find  another  establishment 
so  nearly  correspondrng  to  the  wants  and 
the — er — facilities  of  a  great  city.  In  no 
other  establishment  in  a  place  of  the  same 
iniportance  wmII  you  find  the  interests  and 
the  demands  and  the  necessities  of  the 
"whole  community  so  carefully  consider- 
ed.   In  no  other — " 

Putney  got  upon  his  feet  and  called  out, 
"Mr.  Moderator,  will  Brother  Gerrish  al- 
low me  to  ask  him  a  single  question  ?" 

Mr.  Peck  put  the  request,  and  Mr.  Ger- 


rish involuntarily  made  a  pause,  in  which 
Putney  pursued: 

"My  question  is  simi:>ly  this:  doesn't 
Brother  Gerrish  think  it  w^ould  help  us 
to  get  at  the  business  in  hand  sooner  if 
he  would  print  the  rest  of  his  advertise- 
ment in  the  Hatboro'  Register  V 

A  laugh  broke  out  all  over  the  house 
as  Putney  droi)ped  back  into  his  seat. 
Mr.  Gerrish  stood  apparently  undaunted. 

"I  will  attend  to  you  presently,  sir," 
he  said,  with  a  school-masterly  authority 
w^hich  made  an  impression  in  his  favor 
with  some.  "And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man," he  continued,  turning  again  to  ad- 
dress the  minister,  "  for  recalling  me  from 
a  side  issue.  As  he  acknowledges  in  the 
suggestion  which  he  intended  to  w^ound 
my  feelings,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  my 
self-respect  is  beyond  the  reach  of  slurs 
and  innuendoes ;  I  care  little  for  them ;  I 
care  not  what  quarter  they  originate  from, 
or  have  their — their  origin  ;  and  still  less 
when  they  spring  from  a  source  notori- 
ously incompetent  and  unworthy  to  com- 
mand the  respect'of  this  community,  which 
has  abused  all  its  privileges  and  trampled 
the  forbearance  of  its  fellow-citizens  under 
foot,  until  it  has  become  a  'a  byword  in 
this  place,  sir." 

Putney  sprang  up  again  with,  "Mr. 
Moderator — " 

"No,  sir!  no,  sir!''  pursued  Gerrish; 
"  I  will  not  submit  to  your  interruptions. 
I  have  the  floor,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it. 
I  intend  to  challenge  a  full  and  fearless 
scrutiny  of  my  motives  in  this  matter, 
and  I  intend  to  probe  those  motives  in 
others.  Why  do  we  find,  sir,  on  the  one 
side  of  this  question  as  its  most  active  ex- 
ponent a  man  outside  of  the  church  in 
organizing  a  force  w^ithin  this  society  to 
antagonize  the  most  cherished  convictions 
of  that  church?  We  do  not  asperse  his 
motives;  but  we  ask  if  these  motives  co- 
incide with  the  relations  which  a  Chris- 
tian minister  should  sustain  to  his  flock 
as  expressed  in  the  resolution  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  offer,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger." 

'Putney  made  some  starts  to  rise,  but 
quelled  himself,  and  finally  sank  back 
wnth  an  air  of  ironical  .patience.  Ger- 
rish's  personalities  had  turned  public  sen- 
timent in  his  favor.  Colonel  Marvin 
came  over  to  Putney's  pew  and  shook 
hands  with  him  before  sitting  down  by 
his  side.  He  began  to  talk  with  him  in 
w^bisper  while  Gerrish  went  on  : 
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"But  on  the  other  hand,  sir,  what  do 
we  see  ?  I  will  not  allude  to  myself  in 
this  connection,  but  I  am  well  aware,  sir, 
that  I  represent  a  large  and  growing  ma- 
jority of  this  church  in  the  stand  I  have 
taken.  We  are  tired,  sir— and  I  say  it  to 
you  openly,  sir,  what  has  been  bruited 
about  in  secret  long  enough— of  having 
what  I  may  call  a  one-sided  gospel 
preached  in  this  church  and  from  this 
pulpit.  We  enter  our  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  very  essential  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity— not  to  say  the  essential — the  rep- 
resentation of  Christ  as— a— a  spirit  as 
well  as  a  life.  Understand  me,  sir,  we  do 
not  object,  neither  I  nor  any  of  those  who 
agree  with  me,  to  the  preaching  of  Christ 
as  a  life.  That  is  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
and  it  is  the  wish  of  every  true  Christian 
to  conform  and  adapt  his  own  life  as  far 
as— as  circumstances  will  permit  of.  But 
when  I  come  to  this  sanctuary,  and  they 
come.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and  hear 
nothing  said  of  my  Redeemer  as  a — means 
of  salvation,  and  nothing  of  Him  cruci- 
fied; and  when  I  find  the  precious  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel  ignored  and  neglected 
continually  and— and  all  the  time,  and 
each  discourse  from  yonder  pulpit  filled 
up  with  generalities— glittering  general- 
ities, as  has  been  well  said  by  another— 
in  relation  to  and  connection  with  mere 
conduct,  I  am  disappointed,  sir,  and  dis- 
satisfied, and  I  feel  to  protest  against  that 
line  of — of  preaching.  During  the  last 
six  months,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  I  have 
listened  in  vain  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  plain  gospel  and  the  tenets  under 
which  we  have  been  blessed  as  a  church 
and  as — a — people.  Instead  of  this  I 
have  heard,  as  I  have  said — and  I  repeat 
it  without  fear  of  contradiction — nothing 
but  one-idea  appeals  and  mere  moraliz- 
ings  upon  duty  to  others,  which  a  child 
and  the  veriest  tyro  could  not  fail  there- 
in ;  and  I  have  culminated — or  rather  it 
has  been  culminated  to  me — in  a  covert 
attack  upon  my  private  affairs  and  my 
way  of  conducting  my  private  business 
in  a  manner  which  I  could  not  overlook. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  recapitulated — and  I  challenge  the 
closest  scrutiny — I  felt  it  my  duty  to  en- 
ter my  public  protest  and  to  leave  this 
sanctuary,  where  I  have  worshipped  ever 
since  it  was  erected,  with  my  family. 
And  I  now  urge  the  adoption  of  tlie  fore- 
going resolution  because  I  believe  that 
your  usefulness  has  come  to  an  end  to 


the  vast  majority  of  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  this  church ;  and — and  that  is  all." 

Mr.  Gerrish  stopped  so  abruptly  that 
Putney,  who  was  engaged  in  talk  with 
Colonel  Marvin,  looked  up  with  a  star- 
tled air,  too  late  to  secure  the  floor.  Mr. 
Peck  recognized  Mr.  Gates,  who  stood 
with  his  wrists  caught  in  either  hand 
across  his  middle,  and  looked  round  with 
a  quizzical  glance  before  he  began  to 
speak.  Putney  lifted  his  hand  in  play- 
ful threatening  toward  Colonel  Marvin, 
who  got  away  from  him  with  a  face  of 
noiseless  laughter,  and  went  and  joined 
Mr.  Wilmington  where  he  sat  with  his 
wife,  who  entered  into  the  talk  between 
the  men. 

"Mr.  Moderator,"  said  Gates,  "I  don't 
know  as  I  expected  to  take  part  in  this 
debate;  but  you  can't  always  tell  what's 
going  to  happen  to  you,  even  if  you're 
only  a  member  of  the  church  by  marriage, 
as  you  might  say.  I  presume,  though, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  in  a  meeting 
like  this,  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
society  in  my  own  right,  and  I've  got  its 
interests  at  heart  as  much  as  any  one.  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  got  the  interests 
of  Hatboro'  at  heart  too,  but  I  can't  be 
certain;  sometimes  you  can't;  sometimes 
you  think  you've  got  the  common  good  in 
view,  and  you  come  to  look  a  little  closer 
and  you  find  it's  the  uncommon  good; 
that  is  to  say,  it's  not  so  much  the  public 
weal  you're  after  as  what  it  is  the  private 
weal.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  haven't  got  anything  to  say  against 
identifying  yourself  with  things  in  gen- 
eral; I  don't  know  but  what  it's  a  good 
way;  all  is,  it's  apt  to  make  you  think 
you're  personally  attacked  when  nobody 
is  meant  in  particular.  I  think  that's 
what's  partly  the  matter  with  Brother 
Gerrish  here.  I  heard  that  sermon,  and 
I  didn't  suppose  there  was  anything  in  it 
to  hurt  any  one  especially ;  and  I  was  con- 
sid'ably  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Gerrish 
seemed  to  take  it  to  himself,  somehow,  and 
worry  over  it;  but  I  didn't  really  know 
just  what  the  trouble  was  till  he  explain- 
ed here  to-night.  All  I  was  thinking  was 
when  it  come  to  that  about  large  com- 
merce devouring  the  small — sort  of  lean 
and  fat  kine — I  wished  Jordan  &  Marsh 
could  hear  that,  or  Stewart's  in  New 
York,  or  Wanamaker's  in  Philadelphia. 
I  never  thought  of  Brother  Gerrish  once; 
and  I  don't  presume  one  out  of  a  hundred 
did  either.    I — "    The  electric  light  im- 
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mediately  over  Gates's  head  began  to  hiss 
and  sputter,  and  to  suffer  the  sort  of  syn- 
cope which  overtakes  electric  lig-hts  at  such 
times,  and  to  leave  the  house  in  darkness. 
Gates  waited,  standing,  till  it  revived,  and 
then  added:  "I  guess  I  hain't  got  any- 
thing more  to  say,  Mr.  Moderator.  If  I 
had  it's  gone  from  me  now.  I'm  more 
used  to  speaking  by  kerosene,  and  I  always 
lose  my  breath  when  an  electric  light  be- 
gins that  way." 

Putney  was  on  his  legs  in  good  time 
now,  and  secured  recognition  before  Mr. 
Wilmington,  who  made  an  effort  to  catch 
the  moderator's  eye.  Gates  had  put  the 
meeting  in  good-humored  expectation  of 
what  they  might  now  have  from  Putney. 
They  liked  Gates's  points  very  well,  but 
they  hoped  from  Putney  something  more 
cruel  and  unsparing,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  present  must  have  shared  his  im- 
patience with  Mr.  Wilmington's  request 
that  he  would  give  way  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Yet  they  all  probably  felt  the  same 
curiosity  about  what  was  going  forward, 
for  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Wilmington  and 
Colonel  Marvin  were  conniving  at  the 
same  point.  Marvin  had  now  gone  to  Mr. 
Gerrish,  and  had  slipped  into  the  pew  be- 
side him  with  the  same  sort  of  hand-shake 
he  had  given  Putney. 

"Will  my  friend  Mr.  Putney  give  way 
to  me  for  a  moment?"  asked  Mr.- Wil- 
mington. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  do  that," 
said  Putney. 

''I  assure  him  that  I  will  not  abuse  his 
courtesy,  and  that  I  will  yield  the  floor  to 
him  at  any  moment." 

Putney  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  the  contented  laugh  of  one  w^ho  se- 
curely bides  his  time,  said,  "  Go  ahead." 

"It  is  simply  this,"  said  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton, with  a  certain  formal  neatness  of 
speech:  "The  point  has  been  touched  by 
the  last  speaker,  which  I  think  suggested 
itself  to  all  who  heard  the  remarks  of 
Brother  Gerrish  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion, and  the  point  is  ♦simply  this — wheth- 
er he  has  not  misapplied  the  words  of  the 
discourse  by  which  he  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved, and  whether  he  has  not  given 
them  a  particular  bearing  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  their  author.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, this  is  the  case,  the  whole  matter 
can  be  easily  settled  by  a  private  confer- 
ence between  the  parties,  and  we  can  be 
saved  the  public  appearance  of  disagree- 
ment in  our  society.    And  I  would  now  ask 


Brother  Gerrish,  in  behalf  of  many  who 
take  this  view  with  me,  whether  he  will 
not  consent  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
whether,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  pro- 
posed, he  will  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
withdraw  the  resolution  he  has  offered  ?" 

Mr.  Wilmington  sat  down  amidst  a  gen- 
eral sensation,  which  was  heightened  by 
Putney's  failure  to  anticipate  any  action 
on  Gerrisli's  part.  Gerrish  rapidly  fin- 
ished something  he  was  saying  to  Col- 
onel Marvin,  and  then  half  rose,  and  said, 
"Mr.  Moderator,  I  withdraw  my  resolu- 
tion— for  the  time  being,  and— for  the  pre- 
sent, sir,"  and  sat  down  again. 

"Mr.  Moderator,"  Putney  called,  sharp- 
ly, from  his  place,  "this  is  altogether  un- 
parliamentary. That  resolution  is  prop- 
ei'ly  before  the  meeting.  Its  adoption  has 
been  moved  and  seconded,  and  it  can- 
not be  withdrawn  without  leave  granted 
by  a  vote  of  the  meeting.  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  resolution  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
I  think  there  are  a  great  many  present 
who  share  with  me  a  desire  to  know 
how  far  it  represents  the  sense  of  this  so- 
ciety. I  don't  mean  as  to  the  supposed 
personal  reflections  w^iich  it  was  intend- 
ed to  punish ;  that  is  a  very  small  matter, 
and  as  compared  with  the  other  questions 
involved,  of  no  consequence  Avhatever." 
Putney  tossed  his  head  with  insolent  plea- 
sure in  his  contempt  of  Gerrish.  His  nos- 
trils swelled,  and  he  closed  his  little  jaws 
with  a  firmness  that  made  his  heavy  black 
mustache  hang  down  below  the  corners 
of  his  chin.  He  w^ent  on  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  look  all  round 
to  see  that  people  were  waiting  to  take  his 
next  point.  "  I  judge  my  old  friend  Bro- 
ther Gerrish  by  myself.  My  old  friend 
Gerrish-  cares  no  more  really  about  per- 
sonal allusions  than  I  do.  What  he  real- 
ly had  at  heart  in  offering  his  resolution 
was  not  any  supposed  attack  upon  him- 
self or  his  shop  from  the  pulpit  of  this 
church.  He  cared  no  more  for  that  than 
I  should  care  for  a  reference  to  my  notori- 
ous habits.  .  These  are  things  that  we  feel 
miij  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment,  the 
charitable  judgment,  of  the  connnunity, 
which  will  be  equally  merciful  to  the  man 
who  devours  widows'  houses  and  to  the 
man  who  '  puts  an  enemy  in  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains.'  " 

"Mr.  Moderator,"  said  Colonel  Marvin, 
getting  upon  his  feet. 

"No,  sir!"  shouted  Putney,  fiercely ;  "I 
can't  allow  you  to  speak.    Wait  till  I  get 
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done!"  He  stopped,  and  then  said,  gen- 
tly: "Excuse  me,  Colonel;  I  really  must 
go  on.  I'm  speaking  now  in  behalf  of 
Brother  Gerrish,  and  he  doesn't  like  to 
have  the  speaking  on  his  side  interrupt- 
ed." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  said  Colonel  Marvin, 
amiably ;  "go  on." 

"  What  my  old  friend  William  Gerrish 
really  designed  in  offering  that  resolution 
was  to  bring  into  question  the  kind  of 
Christianity  which  has  been  preached  in 
this  place  by  our  pastor — the  one-sided 
gospel,  as  he  aptly  called  it — and  what  he 
and  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  opinion  of  the 
society  on  that  question.  Has  the  gospel 
preached  to  us  here  been  one-sided  or 
hasn't  it  ?  Brother  Gerrish  says  it  has, 
and  Brother  Gerrish,  as  I  understand, 
doesn't  change  his  mind  on  that  point,  if 
he  does  on  any,  in  asking  to  withdraw 
his  resolution.  He  doesn't  expect  Mr. 
Peck  to  convince  him  in  a  private  confer- 
ence that  he  has  been  preaching  an  all- 
round  gospel.  I  don't  contend  that  he 
has;  but  I  suppose  I'm  not  a  very  compe- 
tent judge.  I  don't  propose  to  give  you 
the  opinion  of  one  very  fallible  and  erring 
man,  and  I  don't  set  myself  up  in  judg- 
ment of  others;  but  I  think  it's  important 
for  all  parties  concerned  to  know  what  the 
majority  of  this  society  think  on  a  ques- 
tion involving  its  future.  That  impor- 
tance must  excuse — if  anything  can  ex- 
cuse— the  apparent  want  of  taste,  of  hu- 
manity, of  decency,  in  proposing  the  in- 
quiry at  a  meeting  over  which  the  person 
chiefly  concerned  would  naturally  preside, 
unless  he  were  warned  to  absent  himself. 
Nobody  cares  for  the  contemptible  point, 
the  wholly  insignificant  question,  wheth- 
er allusion  to  Mr.  Gerrish 's  variety  store 
was  intended  or  not.  What  we  are  all 
anxious  to  know  is  whether  he  represents 
any  considerable  portion  of  this  society  in 
his  general  attack  upon  its  pastor.  I  want 
a  vote  on  that,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question." 

No  one  stopped  to  inquire  whether  this 
was  parliamentary  or  not.  Putney  sat 
down,  and  Colonel  Marvin  rose  to  say 
that  if  a  vote  was  to  be  taken,  it  was  only 
right  and  just  that  Mr.  Peck  should  some- 
how be  heard  in  his  own  behalf,  and  half  a 
dozen  voices  from  all  parts  of  the  church 
supported  him.  Mr.  Peck,  after  a  mo- 
ment, said,  "I  think  I  have  nothing  to 
say;"  and  he  added,  "Shall  I  put  the 
question  ?"  * 


Question!"  "Question!"  came  from 
different  quarters. 

"It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  before  the  meeting  be  adopted,'' 
said  the  minister,  formally.  "All  those 
in  favor  will  say  ay."  He  waited  for  a 
distinct  space,  but  there  was  no  response; 
Mr.  Gerrish  himself  did  not  vote.  The 
minister  proceeded,  "Those  opposed  will 
say  no." 

The  word  burst  forth  everywhere,  and 
it  was  followed  by  laughter  and  inartic- 
ulate expressions  of  triumph  and  mock- 
ing. ' '  Order !  order !"  called  the  minister, 
gravely,  and  he  announced,  "The  noes 
have  it." 

The  electric  light  began  to  suffer  anoth- 
er syncope.  When  it  recovered,  with  the 
usual  fizzing  and  sputtering,  Mr.  Peck  was 
on  his  feet,  asking  to  be  relieved  from  his 
duties  as  moderator,  so  that  he  might  make 
a  statement  to  the  meeting.  Colonel  Mar- 
vin was  voted  into  the  chair,  but  refused 
formally  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  stood 
up  and  said,  "  There  is  no  place  where  we 
would  rather  hear  you  than  in  that  pulpit, 
Mr.  Peck." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  minister,  mak- 
ing himself  heard  through  the  approving 
murmur;  "  but  I  stand  in  this  place  only 
to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  leave  it.  The 
friendly  feeling  which  has  been  expressed 
toward  me  in  the  vote  upon  the  resolution 
you  have  just  rejected  is  all  that  reconciles 
me  to  its  defeat.  Its  adoption  might  have 
spared  me  a  duty  which  I  find  painful. 
But  perhaps  it  is  best  that  I  should  dis- 
charge it.  As  to  the  sermon  which  called 
forth  that  resolution  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  I  intended  no  personalities  in  it,  and 
I  humbly  entreat  any  one  who  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  to  believe  me."  Every  one 
looked  at  Gerrish  to  see  how  he  took  this; 
he  must  have  felt  it  the  part  of  self-respect 
not  to  change  countenance.  "  My  desire 
in  that  discourse  was,  as  always,  to  present 
the  truth  as  I  had  seen  it,  and  try  to  make 
it  a  help  to  all.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  author  of  the  resolution  was 
wrong  in  arraigning  me  before  you  for 
neglecting  a  very  vital  part  of  Christian- 
ity in  my  ministrations  here.  I  think 
wnth  him,  that  those  who  have  made  an 
open  profession  of  Christ  have  a  claim  to 
the  consolation  of  His  promises,  and  to 
the  support  which  good  men  have  found 
in  the  mysteries  of  faith;  and  I  ask  his 
patience  and  that  of  others  who  feel  that 
I  have  not  laid  sufficient  stress  upon  these. 
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My  shortcoming  is  something-  that  I  would 
not  have  you  overlook  in  any  survey  of 
my  ministry  among-  you;  and  I  am  not 
here  now  to  defend  that  ministry  in  any 
point  of  view.  As  I  look  back  over  it,  by 
tiie  light  of  the  one  ineffable  ideal,  it  seems 
only  a  record  of  failure  and  defeat."  He 
stopped,  and  a  sympathetic  dissent  ran 
through  the  meeting.  "  There  have  been 
times  when  I  was  ready  to  think  that  the 
fault  was  not  in  me,  but  in  my  office,  in 
the  church,  in  religion.  We  all  have 
these  moments  of  clouded  vision,  in  which 
we  ourselves  loom  up  in  illusory  grandeur 
above  the  work  we  have  failed  to  do.  But 
it  is  in  no  such  error  that  I  stand  before 
you  now.  Day  after  day  it  has  been  borne 
in  upon  me  that  I  had  mistaken  my  work 
here,  and  that  I  ought,  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  me,  to  turn  from  it  for  reasons 
which  I  will  give  at  length  should  I  be 
spared  to  preach  in  this  place  next  Sab- 
bath. I  should  have  willingly  acquiesced 
if  our  parting  had  come  in  the  form  of  my 
dismissal  at  your  hands.  Yet  I  cannot 
wholly  regret  that  it  has  not  taken  that 
form,  and  that  in  offering  my  resignation, 
as  I  shall  formally  do  to  those  empowered 
by  the  rules  of  our  society  to  receive  it,  I 
can  make  it  a  means  of  restoring  concord 
among  you.  It  would  be  affectation  in 
me  to  pretend  that  I  did  not  know  of  the 
dissension  which  has  had  my  ministry  for 
its  object  if  not  its  cause;  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  with  my  withdrawal  that  dissen- 
sion may  cease,  and  that  this  church  may 
become  a  symbol  before  the  world  of  the 
peace  of  Christ.  I  conjure  such  of  my 
friends  as  have  been  active  in  my  behalf 
to  unite  with  their  brethren  in  a  cause 
which  can  alone  merit  their  devotion. 
Above  all  things  I  beseech  you  to  be  at 
peace  one  with  another.  Forbear,  for- 
give, submit,  remembering  that  strife  for 
the  better  part  can  only  make  it  the  worse, 
and  that  for  Christians  there  can  be  no  ri- 
valry but  in  concession  and  self-sacrifice." 

Colonel  Marvin  forgot  his  office  and  all 
parliamentary  proprieties  in  the  tide  of 
emotion  that  swept  over  the  meeting  when 
the  minister  sat  down.  "  I  am  glad,"  he 
said,  "  that  no  sort  of  action  need  be  taken 
now  upon  Mr.  Peck's  pro])osed  resigna- 
tion, which  I  for  one  cannot  believe  this 
society  will  ever  agree  to  accept." 

Others  echoed  his  sentiment  ;  they 
spoke  out,  sitting  and  standing,  and  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  no  one,  till  Putney 
moved  an  adjournment,  which  Colonel 


Marvin  sufficiently  recollected  himself  to 
put  to  a  vote,  and  declare  carried. 

Annie  walked  home  with  the  Putneys 
and  Dr.  Morrell.  She  was  aware  of  some- 
thing unwholesome  in  the  excitement 
which  ran  so  wholly  in  Mr.  Peck's  favor, 
but  abandoned  herself  to  it  with  feverish 
helplessness. 

"Ah-h-h!"  cried  Putney,  when  they 
were  free  of  the  crowd  which  pressed 
upon  him  with  questions  and  conjectures 
and  comments.  "What  a  slump ! — what 
a  slump!  That  blessed,  short-legged  lit- 
tle seraph  has  spoilt  the  best  sport  that 
ever  was.  Why,  he's  sent  that  fool  of  a 
Gerrish  home  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  right  in  the  part  of  his  attack  that 
was  the  most  vilely  hypocritical,  and  he's 
given  that  heartless  scoundrel^  the  plea- 
sure of  feeling  like  an  honest  man.  I 
should  like'  to  rap  Mr.  Peck's  head  up 
against  the  back  of  his  pulpit,  and  I 
should  like  to  knock  the  skulls  of  Colonel 
Marvin  and  Mr.  Wilmington  together  and 
see  which  was  the  thickest.  Why,  I  had 
Gerrish  fairly  hy  the  throat  at  last,  and 
I  was  just  reaching  for  the  balm  of 
Gilead  with  my  other  hand  to  give  him  a 
dose  that  would  have  done  him  for  one 
while!  Ah,  it's  too  bad,  too  bad!  Well! 
well !  But — haw !  haw !  haw  ! — didn't  Ger- 
rish tangle  himself  up  beautifully  in  his 
rhetoric?  I  guess  we  shall  fix  Brother 
Gerrish  yet,  and  I  don't  think  we  shall  let 
Brother  Peck  off  without  a  tussle.  I'm 
going  to  try  print  on  Brother  Gerrish. 
I'm  going  to  ask  him  in  the  Hatboro' 
Register — he  doesn't  advertise,  and  the  ed- 
itor's as  independent  as  a  lion  where  a 
man  don't  advertise — " 

"Indeed  he's  not  going  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Putney. 
"I  shall  not  let  him.  I  shall  make  him 
drop  the  whole  affair  now,  and  let  it  die 
out,  and  let  us  be  at  peace  again,  as  Mr. 
Peck  says." 

^' There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
sense  in  that  part  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Morrell. 
"I  don't  know  but  he  was  right  to  pro- 
pose liimself  as  a  peace-oflPering;  perhaps 
there's  no  other  way  out." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Putney,  "whether 
he  goes  or  stays,  I  think  we  owe  him  that 
much.    Don't  you,  Annie?" 

"Oh  yes!"  sighed  Annie,  from  the  ex- 
altation to  which  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing liad  borne  her.  "  And  we  mustn't  let 
him  go.  It  would  be  a  loss  that  every 
one  woulft  feel;  that — " 
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"  I^m  tired  of  this  fighting-,"  Mrs.  Put- 
ney broke  in,  "and  I  think  it's  ruining 
Ralph  every  way.  He  hasn't  slept  the 
last  two  nights,  and  he's  been  all  in  a 
quiver  for  the  last  fortnight.  For  my 
part  I  don't  care  what  happens  now,  I'm 
not  going  to  have  Ralph  mixed  up  in  it 
any  more.  I  think  we  ought  all  to  for- 
give and  forget.  I'm  Avilling  to  overlook 
everything,  and  I  believe  others  are  the 
same." 

"You'd  better  ask  Mrs.  Gerrish  the 
n3xt  time  she  calls,"  Putney  interposed. 

Mrs.  Putney  stopped,  and  took  her 
hand  from  her  husband's  arm.  "Well, 
after  what  Mr.  Gerrish  said  to-night 
about  you,  I  don't  think  Emmeline  had 
better  call  vei^y  soon  !" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  shrieked 
Putney,  and  his  laugh  flapped  back  at 
them  in  derisive  echo  from  the  house- 
front  they  were  passing.  "I  guess  Bro- 
ther Peck  had  better  stay  and  help  fight 
it  out.  It  won't  be  all  brotlierly  love 
after  he  goes — or  sisterly  either." 

XXVI. 

Annie  knew  from  the  light  in  the  kitch- 
en window  that  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  had 
not  gone  to  the  meeting,  was  there,  and 
she  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  house 
that  Bolton  had  not  yet  come  home. 
She  went  up  to  her  room,  and  after  a 
glance  at  Idella  asleep  in  her  crib,  she  be- 
gan to  lay  off  her  things.  Then  she  sat 
down  provisionally  by  the  open  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  still  autumnal 
night.  The  air  was  soft  and  humid,  with 
a  scent  of  smoke  in  it  from  remote  forest 
fires.  The  village  lights  showed  them- 
selves dimmed  by  the  haze  that  thickened 
the  moonless  dark. 

She  heard  steps  on  the  gravel  of  the 
lane,  and  then  two  men  talking,  one  of 
whom  she  knew  to  be  Bolton.  In  a  little 
while  the  back  entry  door  was  opened  and 
shut,  and  after  a  brief  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  library  Mrs.  Bolton  knocked  on  the 
door-jamb  of  the  room  where  Annie  sat. 

"What  is  it,  Mrs.  Bolton  ?" 

"  You  in  bed  yet  ?" 

"  No;  I'm  here  by  the  window.  What 
is  it  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  what  you'll 
think  it's  pretty  late  for  callers,  but  Mr. 
Peck  is  down  in  the  library.  I  guess  he 
wants  to  speak  with  you  about  Idella.  I 
told  him  he  better  see  you,'''' 


"  I  will  come  right  down." 

She  followed  Mrs.  Bolton  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  where  she  kept  on  to  the  kitch- 
en, while  Annie  turned  into  the  library. 
Mr.  Peck  stood  beside  her  father's  desk, 
resting  one  hand  on  it  and  holding  his 
hat  in  the  other. 

"  Won't  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Peck  ?" 

"  I  thank  you.  It's  only  for  a  moment. 
I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you  about  Idella." 

"Yes,  certainly.  But  surely  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  Hatboro',  Mr.  Peck !  I 
hoped — we  all  did — that  after  what  you 
had  seen  of  the  strong  feeling  in  your  fa- 
vor to-night  you  would  reconsider  your 
determination  and  stay  with  us!"  She 
went  on  impetuously.  "  You  must  know 
— you  must  understand  now — how  much 
good  you  can  do  here — more  than  any  one 
else — more  than  you  could  do  anywhere 
else.  I  don't  believe  that  you  realize  how 
much  depends  upon  your  staying  here. 
You  can't  stop  the  dissensions  by  going 
away ;  it  will  only  make  them  worse. 
You  saw  how  Colonel  Marvin  and  Mr. 
Wilmington  were  with  you;  and  Mr. 
Gates — all  classes.  I  oughtn't  to  speak 
— to  attempt  to  teach  you  your  duty ;  I'm 
not  of  your  church ;  and  I  can  only  tell 
you  how  it  seems  to  me:  that  you  never 
can  find  another  place  where  your  prin- 
ciples— your  views — " 

He  waited  for  her  to  go  on  ;  but  she 
really  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  he 
began:  "I  am  not  hoping  for  another 
charge  elsewhere,  at  least  not  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  I  am  satisfied  that  my  useful- 
ness here  is  at  an  end,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  my  going  away  will  make  matters 
worse.  Whether  I  go  or  stay,  the  dissen- 
sions will  continue.  At  any  rate,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  those  who  need  help 
more,  and  whom  I  can  help  more,  in  an- 
other field—" 

'"Yes,"  she  broke  in,  with  a  woman's 
relevancy  to  the  immediate  point,  "there 
is  nothing  to  do  here." 

He  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken : 
"I  am  going  to  Fall  River  to-morrow, 
where  I  have  heard  that  there  is  work  for 
me—" 

"In  the  mills!"  she  exclaimed,  recur- 
ring in  thought  to  what  he  had  once  said 
of  his  work  in  them,  "Surely  you  don't 
mean  that !"  The  sight,  the  smell,  the  tu- 
mult of  the  work  she  had  seen  that  day  in 
the  mill  with  Lyra  came  upon  her  with  all 
their  offense,     "To  throw  away  all  that 
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you  have  learnt,  all  that  you  have  become 
to  others !" 

"  I  am  less  and  less  confident  that  I  have 
become  anything  useful  to  others  in  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  life  of  toil  and  presum- 
ing to  attempt  the  guidance  of  those  who 
remained  in  it.  But  I  don't  mean  work 
in  the  mills,"  he  continued,  "or  not  at 
first,  or  not  unless  it  seems  necessary  to 
my  work  with  those  who  work  in  th'^m. 
I  have  a  plan — or  if  it  hardly  deserves 
that  name,  a  design — of  being  useful  to 
them  in  such  ways  as  my  own  experience 
of  their  life  in  the  past  shall  show  me  in 
the  light  of  what  I  shall  see  among  them 
now.    I  needn't  trouble  you  with  it." 

"  Oh  yes!"  she  interposed. 

"I  do  not  expect  to  preach  at  once, 
but  only  to  teach  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  where  I  have  heard  of  a  vacan- 
cy, and — and — perhaps  otherwise.  With 
those  whose  lives  are  made  up  of  hard 
work  there  must  be  room  for  willing  and 
peaceful  service.  And  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  work  in  the  mills 
in  order  to  render  this,  then  I  will  do  so ; 
but  at  present  I  have  another  way  in  view 
— a  social  way  that  shall  bring  me  into  im- 
mediate relations  with  the  people."  She 
still  tried  to  argue  with  him,  to  prove  him 
wrong  in  going  away,  but  they  both  end- 
ed where  they  began.  He  would  not  or 
could  not  explain  himself  farther.-  At 
last  he  said:  "  But  I  did  not  come  to  urge 
this  matter.  I  have  no  wish  to  impose 
my  will,  my  theory,  upon  any  one,  even 
my  own  child." 

"Oh  yes  —  Idella!"  Annie  broke  in, 
anxiously.  "  You  will  leave  her  with  me. 
Ml".  Peck,  won't  you  ?  You  don't  know 
how  much  I'm  attached  to  her.  I  see  her 
faults,  and  I  shall  not  spoil  her.  Leave 
her  with,  me  at  least  till  you  see  your  way 
clear  to  having  her  with  you,  and  then  I 
will  send  her  to  you." 

A  trouble  showed  itself  in  his  face, 
ordinarily  so  impassive,  and  he  seemed 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer  her;  but  he  said: 
"I — appreciate  your  kindness  to  her,  but 
I  shall  not  ask  you  to  be  at  the  incon- 
venience longer  than  till  to-morrow.  I 
have  arranged  with  another  to  take  her 
until  I  am  settled,  and  then  bring  her  to 
me." 

Annie  sat  intensely  searching  his  face, 
with  her  li])s  parted  to  speak.  ^'Anoth- 
er!'''' she  said,  and  the  wounded  feeling, 
the  resentment  of  his  insensibility  to  her 
good-will,  that  mingled  in  her  heart,  must 


have  made  itself  felt  in  her  voice,  for  he 
went  on  reluctantly: 

"It  is  a  famil}^  in  which  she  will  be 
brought  up  to  work  and  to  be  helpful  to 
herself.  They  will  join  me  with  her. 
You  know  the  mother — she  has  lost  her 
own  child — Mrs.  Savor." 

At  the  name,  Annie's  spirit  fell  ;  the 
tears  started  from  her  eyes.  "Yes,  she 
must  have  her.  It  is  just — it  is  the  only 
expiation.  Don't  you  remember  that  it 
was  I  who  sent  Mrs.  Savor's  baby  to  the 
sea-shore,  where  it  died  ?" 

"  No;  I  had  forgotten,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, aghast.     "  I  am  sorry — " 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Annie,  life- 
lessly; "it  had  to  be."  After  a  pause, 
she  asked,  quietly,  "If  Mrs.  Savor  is  go- 
ing to  work  in  the  mills,  how  can  she 
make  a  home  for  the  child  ?" 

"She  is  not  going  into  the  mills,"  he 
answered.  "She  will  keep  house  for  us 
all,  and  we  hope  to  have  others  who  are 
without  homes  of  their  own  join  us  in 
paying  the  expenses  and  doing  the  work, 
so  that  all  may  share  its  comfort  without 
gain  to  any  one  upon  their  necessity  of 
food  and  shelter." 

She  did  not  heed  his  explanation,  but 
suddenly  entreated:  "Let  me  go  with 
you.  I  will  not  be  a  trouble  to  you,  and 
I  will  help  as  well  as  I  can.  I  can't  give 
the  child  up  !  Why — why" — the  thought, 
crazy  as  it  would  have  once  seemed,  was 
now  such  a  happy  solution  of  the  trou- 
ble that  she  smiled  hopefully — "why 
shouldn't  I  go  with  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Savor, 
and  help  to  make  a  home  for  Idella  there  ? 
You  will  need  money  to  begin  your  work; 
I  will  give  you  mine.  I  will  give  it  up — 
I  will  give  it  all  up.  I  will  give  it  to  any 
good  object  that  you  approve ;  or  you  may 
have  it,  to  do  what  you  think  best  with; 
and  I  will  go  with  Idella  and  I  will  work 
in  the  mills  there — or  anything." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  for  the  first 
tinae  in  their  acquaintance  he  seemed  to 
feel  compassion  for  her.  "It  isn't  pos- 
sible. I  couldn't  take  your  money;  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

'"You  know  what  to  do  with  your  own," 
she  broke  in.  ,  "  You  do  good  with  that!" 

"I'm  afraid  I  do  harm  with  it  too,"  he 
returned.  "It's  only  a  little,  but  little  as 
it  has  been,  I  can  no  longer  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility it  brings." 

"But  if  you  took  my  money,"  she 
urged,  "you  could  devote  your  life  to 
preaching  the  truth,  to  writing  and  pub- 
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lishing  books,  and  all  that;  and  so  could 
others:  don't  you  see  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Perhaps  others ; 
but  I  have  done  with  preaching"  for  the 
present.  Later  I  may  have  something  to 
say.  Now  I  feel  sure  of  nothing,  not  even 
of  what  I've  been  saying  here." 

' '  Will  you  send  for  Idella  ?  When  she 
goes  with  the  Savors  I  will  come  too !" 

He  looked  at  her  sorrowfully.  "I 
think  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  you 
mean  what  you  say.  But  I  am  sorry  you 
say  it,  if  any  words  of  mine  have  caused 
you  to  say  it,  for  I  know  you  cannot  do 
it.  Even  for  me  it  is  hard  to  go  back  to 
those  associations,  and  for  you  they  would 
be  impossible." 

"You  will  see,"  she  returned,  with  ex- 
altation. "I  will  take  Idella  to  the  Sa- 
vors' to-morrow — or  no  ;  I'll  have  them 
come  here !" 

He  stood  looking  at  her  in  perplexi- 
ty. At  last  he  asked,  "Could  I  see  the 
child  ?" 

"  Certainly !"  said  Annie,  with  the  lofty 
passion  that  possessed  her,  and  she  led 
him  up  into  the  chamber  where  Idella 
lay  sleeping  in  Annie's  own  crib. 

He  stood  beside  it,  gazing  long  at  the 
little  one,  from  whose  eyes  he  shaded  the 
lamp.  Then  he  said,  "I  thank  you,"  and 
turned  away. 

She  followed  him  down-stairs,  and  at 
the  door  she  said:  "  You  think  I  will  not 
come;  but  I  will  come.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve that  ?" 

He  turned  sadly  from  her.  "You 
might  come,  but  you  couldn't  stay.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is;  you  can't  imagine 
it,  and  you  couldn't  bear  it." 

"I  will  come,  and  I  will  stay,"  she 
answered;  and  when  he  was  gone  she 
fell  into  one  of  those  intense  reveries  of 
hers — a  rapture  in  which  she  prefigured 
what  should  happen  in  that  new  life  be- 
fore her.  At  its  end  Mr.  Peck  stood  beside 
her  grave,  reading  the  lesson  of  her  work 
to  the  multitude  of  grateful  and  loving 
poor  who  thronged  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
to  her  memory.  Putney  was  there  with 
liis  wife,  and  Lyra  regretful  of  her  light- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Munger  repentant  of  her 
mendacities.  They  talked  together  in 
awe-stricken  murmurs  of  the  noble  career 
just  ended.  She  heard  tlieir  voices,  and 
then  she  began  to  ask  herself  w^hat  they 
would  really  say  of  her  proposing  to  go 
to  Pall  River  with  the  Savors  and  be  a 
mill-hand. 
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Annie  did  not  sleep.  After  lying  a 
long  time  awake  she  took  some  of  the 
tonic  that  Dr.  Morrell  had  left  her,  upon 
the  chance  that  it  might  quiet  her;  but 
it  did  no  good.  She  dressed  herself,  and 
sat  by  the  window  till  morning. 

The  breaking  day  showed  her  purposes 
grotesque  and  monstrous.  The  revulsion 
that  must  come,  came  with  a  tide  that 
swept  before  it  all  prepossessions,  all  af- 
fections. It  seemed  as  if  the  child,  still 
asleep  in  her  crib,  had  heard  what  she 
said,  and  would  help  to  hold  her  to  her 
word. 

She  choked  down  a  crust  of  bread  with 
the  coffee  she  drank  at  breakfast,  and  in- 
stead of  romping  with  Idella  at  her  bath, 
she  dressed  the  little  one  silently,  and 
sent  her  out  to  Mrs.  Bolton.  Then  she 
sat  down  again  in  the  sort  of  daze  in 
wliicli  she  had  spent  the  night,  and  as  the 
day  passed,  her  revolt  from  what  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  do  mounted  and  mount- 
ed. It  was  like  the  sort  of  woman  she 
was,  not  to  think  of  any  withdrawal  from 
her  pledges ;  they  were  all  the  more  sacred 
with  her  because  they  had  been  purely 
voluntary,  insistent  ;  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  refused  made  them  the  more 
obligatory. 

She  thought  some  one  would  come  to 
break  in  upon  the  heavy  monotony  of  the 
time;  she  expected  Ralph  or  Ellen,  or  at 
least  Lyra;  but  she  only  saw  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  heard  her  about  her  work.  Some- 
times the  child  stole  back  from  the  kitch- 
en or  the  barn,  and  peeped  in  upon  her 
with  a  roguish  expectance  which  her 
gloomy  stare  defeated,  and  then  it  ran  off 
again. 

She  lay  down  in  the  afternoon  and 
tried  to  sleep;  but  her  brain  was  inexora- 
bly alert,  and  she  lay  making  inventory 
of  all  the  pleasant  things  she  was  to  leave 
for  that  ugly  fate  she  had  insisted  on.  A 
swarm  of  fancies  gave  every  detail  of  the 
parting  dramatic  intensity.  Amidst  the 
poignancy  of  her  regrets,  her  shame  for 
her  recreancy  was  sharper  still. 

By  night  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
It  was  Dr.  Morrell's  custom  to  come  nearly 
every  night;  but  she  was  afraid,  because 
he  had  walked  home  with  her  from  the 
meeting  the  night  before,  he  might  not 
come  now,  and  she  sent  for  him.  It  was 
in  quality  of  medicine -man,  as  well  as 
physician,  that  she  wished  to  see  him; 
she  meant  to  tell  him  all  that  had  passed 
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with  Mr.  I*eck;  and  this  was  perfectly 
easy  in  the  interview  she  forecast;  but 
at  the  sound  of  his  buggy  wheels  in  the 
lane  a  thought  came  that  seemed  to  for- 
bid her  even  to  speak  of  Mr.  Peck  to 
him.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  minister  might  have  inferred 
a  meaning  from  her  eagerness  and  per- 
sistence infinitely  more  preposterous  than 
even  the  preposterous  letter  of  her  words. 
A  number  of  little  proofs  of  the  conject- 
ure flashed  upon  her:  his  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  her,  his  refusal  to  let  her  be- 
lieve in  her  own  constancy  of  purpose,  his 
moments  of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 
It  needed  nothing  but  this  to  add  the  touch 
of  intolerable  absurdity  to  the  horror  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  to  snatch  the  last 
hope  of  help  from  her. 

She  let  Mrs.  Bolton  go  to  the  door, 
and  she  did  not  rise  to  meet  the  doctor; 
she  saw  from  his  smile  that  he  knew  he 
had  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  trou- 
ble to  deal  with,  but  she  did  not  relax 
the  severity  of  her  glare  in  sympathy,  as 
she  was  tempted  from  some  infinite  re- 
moteness to  do. 

When  he  said,  "You're  not  well,"  she 
w^hispered  solemnly  back,  "  Not  at  all." 

He  did  not  pursue  his  inquiry  into  her 
condition,  but  said,  with  an  irrelevant 
cheerfulness  that  piqued  her,  "I  was 
coming  here  this  evening  at  any  rate, 
and  I  got  your  message  on  the  way  up 
from  my  office." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  a  little 
more  audibly. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  he  went  on, 
' '  of  what  a  time  Putney  and  I  have  had 
to-day  w^orking  up  public  sentiment  for 
Mr.  Peck,  so  as  to  keep  him  here." 

Annie  did  not  change  her  position,  but 
the  expression  of  her  glance  changed. 

"  WeVe  been  round  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  everywhere;  and  I've  committed 
Gerrish  himself  to  an  armed  neutrality. 
That  wasn't  difficult.  The  difficulty  was  in 
another  quarter — with  Mr.  Peck  himself. 
He's  more  opposed  than  any  one  else  to 
his  stay  in  Hatboro'.  You  know  he  in- 
tended going  away  this  morning  ?" 

"Did  he?"  Annie  asked,  dishonestly. 
The  question  obliged  her  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"Yes.  He  came  to  Putney  before 
breakfast  to  thank  him  and  take  leave  of 
liim,  and  to  tell  him  of  the  plan  he  had 
for —   Imagine  what !" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Annie,  hoarsely, 


after  an  effort,  as  if  the  untruth  would 
not  come  easily.  ' '  I  am  worse  than  Mrs. 
Munger,"  she  thought. 

"For  going  to  Fall  River  to  teach 
school  among  the  mill-hands'  children! 
And  to  open  a  night  school  for  the  hands 
themselves." 

The  doctor  waited  for  her  sensation,  and 
in  its  absence  he  looked  so  disappointed 
that  she  was  forced  to  say,  "To  teach 
school  ?" 

Then  he  went  on  briskly  again.  ' '  Yes. 
Putney  labored  with  him  on  his  knees,  so 
to  speak,  and  got  him  to  postpone  his  going 
till  to  morrow  morning ;  and  then  he  came 
to  me  for  help.  We  enlisted  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton in  the  cause,  and  we've  spent  the  day 
working  up  the  Peck  sentiment  to  a  fever- 
heat.  It's  been  a  very  queer  campaign; 
three  Gentiles  toiling  for  a  saint  against 
the  elect,  and  bringing  them  all  over  at 
last.  We've  got  a  paper,  signed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
church— the  church,  not  the  society — 
asking  Mr.  Peck  to  remain;  and  Put- 
ney's gone  to  him  with  the  paper,  and 
he's  coming  round  here  to  report  Mr. 
Peck's  decision.  We  all  agreed  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  say  anything  about  his 
plan  for  the  future,  and  I  fancy  some  of 
liis  people  signed  our  petition  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  keeping  a  val- 
uable man  out  of  another  pulpit." 

Annie  accompanied  the  doctor's  words, 
which  she  took  in  to  the  last  SA^llable, 
with  a  symphony  of  conjecture  as  to  how 
the  change  in  Mr.  Peck's  plans,  if  they 
prevailed  with  him,  would  affect  her,  and 
the  doctor  had  not  ceased  to  speak  before 
she  perceived  that  it  would  be  deliver- 
ance perfect  and  complete,  however  in- 
glorious. But  the  tacit  drama  so  vividly 
preoccupied  her  with  its  minor  questions 
of  how  to  descend  to  this  escape  with  dig- 
nity that  still  she  did  not  speak,  and  he 
took  up  the  word  again. 

'"I  confess  I've  had  my  misgivings 
about  Mr.  Peck,  and  about  his  final  use- 
fulness in.  a  community  like  this.  In 
spite  of  all  that  Putney  can  say  of  his 
hard-headedness,  I'm  afraid  that  he's  a 
good  deal  of  a  dreamer.  But  I  gave  way 
to  Putney,  and  I  hope  you'll  appreciate 
what  I've  done  for  your  favorite.'' 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  in  me- 
chanical acknowledgment:  her  mind  was 
set  so  strenuously  to  break  from  her  dis- 
honest reticence  that  she  did  not  know 
really  what  she  was  saying.     "Why — 
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why  do  you  call  him  a  dreamer  ?"  She 
cast  about  in  that  direction  at  random. 

"Why  ?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  rea- 
son he  gave  Putney  for  giving  up  his  luxu- 
ries here :  that  as  long  as  there  was  hardshi  p 
and  overwork  for  underpay  in  the  world, 
he  must  share  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  might  as  well  say  that  as  long  as  there 
were  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism  in  the 
world,  I  must  share  them.  Then  he  has 
a  queer  notion  that  he  can  go  back  and 
find  instruction  in  the  working-men— that 
they  alone  have  the  light  and  the  truth, 
and  know  the  meaning  of  life.  I  don't 
say  anything  against  them.  My  observa- 
tion and  my  experience  is  that  if  others 
were  as  good  as  they  are  in  the  ratio  of 
their  advantages,  Mr.  Peck  needn't  go  to 
them  for  his  ideal.  But  their  conditions 
warp  and  dull  them;  they  see  things  as- 
kew, and  they  don't  see  them  clearly.  I 
might  as  well  expose  myself  to  the  small- 
pox in  hopes  of  treating  my  fellow-suffer- 
ers more  intelligently." 

She  could  not  perceive  where  his  analo- 
gies rang  false;  they  only  overwhelmed 
her  with  a  deeper  sense  of  her  own  folly. 

"But  I  don't  know,''  he  went  on,  "that 
a  dreamer  is  such  a  desperate  character, 
if  you  can  only  keep  him  from  trying  to 
realize  his  dreams;  and  if  Mr.  Peck  con- 
sents to  stay  in  Hatboro',  perhaps  we  can 
manage  it."  He  drew  his  chair  a  little 
toward  the  lounge  where  she  reclined, 
and  asked,  with  the  kindliness  that  was 
both  personal  and  professional,  "What 
seems  to  be  the  matter  ?" 

She  started  up.  "There  is  nothing — 
nothing  that  medicine  can  help.  Why  do 
you  call  him  my  favorite?"  she  demanded, 
violently.  "But  you  have  wasted  your 
time.  If  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  what 
you  say,  he  would  never  give  it  up — never 
in  the  world !"  she  added,  hysterically.  ' '  If 
you've  interfered  between  any  one  and 
his  duty  in  this  world,  where  it  seems  as 
if  hardly  any  one  had  any  duty,  you've 
done  a  very  unwarrantable  thing."  She 
was  aware  from  his  stare  that  her  words 
were  incoherent,  if  not  from  the  words 
themselves,  but  she  hurried  on:  "I  am 
going  with  him.  He  was  here  last  night, 
and  I  told  him  I  would.  I  will  go  with 
the  Savors,  and  we  will  keep  the  child  to- 
gether; and  if  they  will  take  me,  I  shall  ^ 
go  to  work  in  the  mills;  and  I  shall  not 
care  what  people  think,  if  it's  right — " 

She  stopped  and  weakly  dropped  back  on 
the  lounge,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow. 


"  I  really  don't  understand."  The  doc- 
tor began,  with  a  physician's  carefulness, 
to  unwind  the  coil  she  had  flung  down  to 
him.  "Are  the  Savors  going,  and  the 
child  ?" 

"  He  will  give  her  the  child  for  the  one 

they  lost — you  know  how !    And  they  will 

take  it  with  them." 

"  But  you — what  have  you — " 

"I  must  have  the  child  too!    I  can't 

give  it  up,  and  I  shall  go  with  them. 

There's  no  other  way.    You  don't  know. 

I've  given  him  my  word,  and  there  is  no 

hope !" 

"He  asked  you,"  said  the  doctor,  to 
make  sure  he  had  heard  aright — "he 
asked  you — advised  you — to  go  to  work 
in  a  cotton  mill  ?" 

"No;"  she  lifted  her  face  to  confront 
him.  "He  told  me  not  to  go;  but  I  said 
I  would." 

They  sat  staring  at  each  other  in 
a  silence  which  neither  of  them  broke, 
and  which  promised  to  last  indefinitely. 
They  were  still  in  their  daze  when  Put- 
ney's voice  came  through  the  open  hall 
door. 

"Hello!  hello!  hello!  Hello,  Cen- 
tral! CanH  I  make  you  hear,  any  one?" 
His  steps  advanced  into  the  hall,  and  he 
put  his  head  in  at  the  library  doorway. 
"Thought  you'd  be  here,"  he  said,  nod- 
ding at  the  doctor.  "  Well,  doctor,  Bro- 
ther Peck's  beaten  us  again.  He's  go- 
ing." 

"Going?"  the  doctor  echoed. 

"Yes.  It's  no  use.  I  put  the  whole 
case  before  him,  and  I  argued  it  with  a 
force  of  logic  that  would  have  fetched 
the  twelfth  man  with  eleven  stubborn  fel- 
lows against  him  on  a  jury;  but  it  didn't 
fetch  Brother  Peck.  He  was  very  appre- 
ciative and  grateful,  but  he  believes  he's 
got  a  call  to  give  up  the  ministry,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Well,  there's  some  con- 
solation in  supposing  he  may  know  best, 
after  all.  It  seemed  to  us  that  he  had  a 
great  opportunity  in  Hatboro',  but  if  he 
turns  his  back  on  it,  perhaps  it's  a  sign 
he  wasn't  equal  to  it.  The  doctor  told 
you  what  v^e've  been  up  to,  Annie  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  faintly,  from  the 
depths  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  she  was 
plunged  again. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  your  news  about  him," 
said  the  doctor.  "I  hoped  he  was  going 
to  stay.  It's  always  a  pity  when  such  a 
man  lets  his  sympathies  use  him  instead 
of  using  them.     But  we  must  always 
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judge  that  kind  of  crank  leniently,  if  lie 
doesn't  involve  other  people  in  his  craze." 

She  knew  that  he  was  shielding  and 
trying  to  spare  her,  and  she  felt  inexpres- 
sibly degraded  by  the  terms  of  his  for- 
bearance. She  could  not  accept,  and  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  refuse  it;  and 
Putney  said:  "I've  not  seen  anything  to 
make  me  doubt  his  sanity;  but  I  must 
say  the  present  racket  shakes  my  faith  in 
his  common-sense,  and  I  rather  held  by 
that,  you  know.  But  I  suppose  no  man, 
except  the  kind  of  a  man  that  a  woman 
w^ould  be  if  she  were  a  man — excuse  me, 
Annie--is  ever  absolutely  right.  I  sup- 
pose the  truth  is  a  constitutional  thing, 
and  you  can't  separate  it  from  the  person- 
al consciousness,  and  so  you  get  it  colored 
and  heated  by  personality  when  you  get 
it  fresh.  That  is,  we  can  see  what  the 
absolute  truth  was,  but  never  what  it  is." 

Putney  amused  himself  in  speculating 
on  these  lines  with  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Peck,  and  did  not  notice  that 
the  doctor  and  Annie  gave  him  only  a  si- 
lent assent.  "As  to  misleading  any  one 
else,  Mr.  Peck's  following  in  his  new  reli- 
gion seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Savors, 
as  I  understand.  They  are  going  with 
him  to  help  him  set  up  a  sort  of  co-opera- 
tive boarding-house.  Well,  I  don't  know 
where  we  shall  get  a  hotter  gospeller  than 
Brother  Peck.  Poor  old  fellow !  I  hope 
he'll  get  along  better  in  Fall  River.  It  is 
something  to  be  out  of  reach  of  Gerrish." 

The  doctor  asked,  "When  is  he  going  ?" 

"Why,  he's  gone  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Putney.  ' '  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
think  about  it  overnight,  but  he  wouldn't. 
He's  anxious  to  go  and  get  back,  so  as  to 
preach  his  last  sermon  here  Sunday,  and 
he's  taken  the  9.10,  if  he  hasn't  changed 
his  mind."    Putney  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Let's  hope  he  hasn't,"  said  Dr.  Mor- 
rell. 

"Which  ?"  asked  Putney. 

"Changed  his  mind.  I'm  sorry  he's 
coming  back." 

Annie  knew  that  he  was  talking  at  her, 
though  he  spoke  to  Putney ;  but  she  was 
powerless  to  protest. 

XXVIII. 

They  went  away  together,  leaving  her 
to  her  despair,  which  had  passed  into  a 
sort  of  torpor  by  the  following  night, 
when  Dr.  Morrell  came  again,  out  of  what 
she  knew  must  be  mere  humanity  ;  he 
could  not  respect  her  any  longer.    He  told 


her,  as  if  for  her  comfort,  that  Putney  had 
gone  to  the  depot  to  meet  Mr.  Peck,  who 
was  expected  back  in  the  eight -o'clock 
train,  and  was  to  labor  with  him  all  night 
long  if  necessary  to  get  him  to  change,  or 
at  least  postpone,  his  purpose.  The  feel- 
ing in  his  favor  was  growing.  Putney 
hoped  to  put  it  so  strongly  to  him  as  a 
proof  of  duty  that  he  could  not  resist  it. 

Annie  listened  comfortlessly.  What- 
ever happened,  nothing  could  take  away 
the  shame  of  her  weakness  now.  She  even 
wished,  feebly,  vaguely,  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  keep  her  word. 

A  sound  of  running  on  the  gravel-walk 
outside  and  a  sharp  pull  at  the  door-bell 
seemed  to  jerk  them  both  to  their  feet. 

Some  one  stepped  into  the  hall  pant- 
i]ig,  and  the  face  of  William  S§vor  show- 
ed itself  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
tliey  stood. '  ' '  Doc — Doctor  Morrell,  come 
— ^come  quick !  There's  been  an  accident 
— at — the  depot.  Mr.— Peck — "  He  pant- 
ed out  the  story,  and  Annie  saw  rather 
than  heard  how  the  minister  tried  to  cross 
the  track  from  his  train,  where  it  had  halt- 
ed short  of  the  station,  and  the  flying  ex- 
press from  the  other  quarter  caught  him 
from  his  feet,  and  dropped  the  bleeding 
fragment  that  still  held  his  life  beside  the 
rail  a  hundred  yards  slwslj,  and  then  kept 
on  in  brute  ignorance  into  the  night. 

"Where  is  he?  Where  have  you  got 
him  ?"  the  doctor  demanded  of  Savor. 

"At  my  house." 

The  doctor  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
she  heard  his  buggy  whirl  away,  followed 
by  the  fainter  sound  of  Savor's  feet  as  he 
followed  running,  after  he  had  stopped  to 
repeat  his  story  to  the  Boltons.  Annie 
turned  to  the  farmer.  "Mr.  Bolton,  get 
the  carry-all.    I  must  go." 

"And  me  too,"  said  his  wife. 

"Why,  no,  Pauliny :  I  guess  you  better 
stay.  I  guess  it  '11  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end,"  Bolton  began,  "/guess  William 
has  exaggerated  some,  maybe.  An}^  rate, 
who's  goin'  to  look  after  the  little  girl  if 
you  come  ?"- 

"J  am,"  Mrs.  Bolton  snapped  back. 
"  She's  goin'  with  me." 

"  Of  course  she  is.  Be  quick,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton !"  Annie  called  from  the  stairs,  which 
she  had  already  mounted  half-way. 

She  caught  up  the  child,  limp  with 
sleep,  from  its  crib,  and  began  to  dress  it. 
Idella  cried,  and  fought  away  the  hands 
that  tormented  her,  and  made  herself  now 
very  stiff  and  now  very  lax;  but  Annie 
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and  Mrs.  Bolton  together  prevailed  against 
her,  and  she  was  dressed,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  again  in  her  clothes  while  the  wo- 
men were  putting  on  their  hats  and  sacks, 
and  Bolton  was  driving  up  to  the  door 
with  the  carry-all. 

"Why,  I  can  see,"  he  said,  when  he 
got  out  to  help  them  in,  "just  how  Wil- 
liam's got  his  idee  about  it.  His  wife's 
an  excitable  kind  of  a  woman,  and  she's 
sent  him  off  lickety-split  after  the  doctor 
without  looking  to  see  what  the  matter 
was.  There  hain't  never  been  anybody 
hurt  at  our  depot,  and  it  don't  stand  to 
reason — " 

"Oliver  Bolton,  will  you  hush  that 
noise  ?"  shrieked  his  wife.  "  If  the  world 
was  burn  in'  up  you'd  say  it  was  nothing 
but  a  chimbley  on  fire  som'er's." 

"  Well,  well,  Pauliny,  have  it  your  own 
way,  have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Bolton. 
"I  ain't  sayin'  but  what  there's  somethin' 
in  William's  story ;  but  you'll  see 't  he's 
exaggerated.    Git  up  I" 

"  Well,  do  hurry,  and  do  be  still!" said 
his  wife. 

"Yes,  yes.  It's  all  right,  Pauliny;  all 
right.  Boon's  I'm  out  the  lane,  you'll  see 
't  I'll  drive /as#  enough." 

Mrs.  Bolton  kept  a  grim  silence,  against 
which  her  husband's  babble  of  optimism 
played  like  heat-lightning  on  a  night  sky. 

Idella  woke  with  the  rush  of  cold  air, 
and  in  the  dark  and  strangeness  began  to 
cry,  and  wailed  heart-breakingly  between 
her  fits  of  louder  sobbing,  and  then  fell 
asleep  again  before  they  reached  the  house 
where  her  father  lay  dying. 

They  had  put  him  in  the  best  bed  in 
Mrs.  Savor's  little  guei5t-room,  and  when 
Annie  entered,  the  minister  was  apologiz- 
ing to  her  for  spoiling  it. 

"Now  don't  you  say  one  word,  Mr. 
Peck, " she  answered  him.  ' '  It's  all  right. 
I  ruthah  see  you  lay  in'  there  just 's  you  be 
than  plenty  of  folks  that — "  She  stopped 
for  want  of  an  apt  comparison,  and  at 
sight  of  Annie  she  said,  as  if  he  were  a 
child  whose  mind  was  wandering :  ' '  Well, 
I  declare,  if  here  ain't  Miss  Kilburn  come 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Peck!  And  Mis'  Bolton! 
Well,  the  land!" 

Mrs.  Savor  came  and  shook  hands  with 
them,  and  in  her  character  of  hostess  urged 
them  forward  from  the  door,  where  they 
had  halted.  "Want  to  see  Mr.  Peck? 
Well,  he's  real  comf'table  now;  ain't  he, 
Dr.  Morrell  ?  We  got  him  all  fixed  up 
nicely,  and  he  ain't  in  a  bit  o'  pain.  It's 


his  spine  that's  hurt,  so 't  he  don't  feel 
nothin' ;  but  he's  just  as  clear  in  his  mind 
as  what  you  or  I  be.     Airit  he,  doctor  ?" 

"  He's  not  suffering,"  said  Dr.  Morrell, 
to  whom  Annie's  eye  wandered  from  Mrs. 
Savor,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  made  her  think  the  minister 
was  not  badly  hurt.  She  went  forward 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  after  they 
had  both  taken  the  limp  hand  that  lay 
outside  the  covering,  she  touched  it  too. 
It  returned  no  pressure,  but  his  large,  wan 
eyes  looked  at  her  with  such  gentle  dig- 
nity and  intelligence  that  she  began  to 
frame  in  her  mind  an  excuse  for  what 
seemed  almost  an  intrusion. 

"  We  were  afraid  you  were  hurt  badly, 
and  we  thought — we  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  Idella — and  so — we  came.  She 
is  in  the  next  room." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  minister.  "I 
presume  that  I  am  dying;  the  doctor  tells 
me  that  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live." 

Mrs.  Savor  protested,  "  Oh,  I  guess  you 
ain't  a-goin'  to  die  this  time,  Mr.  Peck." 
Annie  looked  from  Dr.  Morrell  to  Put- 
ney, who  stood  with  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  experienced  a  shock 
from  their  gravity  without  yet  being  able 
to  accept  the  fact  it  implied.  "There's 
plenty  of  folks,"  continued  Mrs.  Savor, 
''hurt  worse  'n  what  you  be  that's  alive 
to-day  and  as  well  as  ever  they  was." 

Bolton  seized  his  chance.  "It's  just 
what  I  said  to  Pauliny,  comin'  along. 
'You'll  see,'  said  I,  '  Mr.  Peck  '11  be  out  as 
spry  as  any  of  us  before  a  great  while.' 
That's  the  way  I  felt  about  it  from  the 
start." 

"All  you  got  to  do  is  to  keep  up  cour- 
age," said  Mrs.  Savor. 

"That's  so;  that's  half  the  battle,"  said 
Bolton. 

There  were  numbers  of  people  in  the 
room  and  at  the  door  of  the  next.  An- 
nie saw  Colonel  Marvin  and  Jack  Wil- 
mington. She  heard  afterward  that  he 
was  going  to  take  the  same  train  to 
Boston  with  Mr.  Peck,  and  had  helped 
to  bring  him  to  the  Savors'  house.  The 
station-master  was  there,  and  some  otlier 
railroad  employes. 

The  doctor  leaned  across  the  bed  and 
lifted  slightly  the  arm  that  lay  there, 
taking  the  wrist  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.  "I  think  we  had  better  let  Mr. 
Peck  rest  awhile,"  he  said  to  the  company 
generally.    "We're  doing  him  no  good." 

The  people  began  to  go ;  some  of  them 
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said,  "Well,  good-night  V  as  if  they  would 
meet  again  in  the  morning.  They  all 
made  the  pretence  that  it  was  a  slight 
matter,  and  treated  the  wounded  man  as 
if  he  were  a  child.  He  did  not  humor 
the  pretence,  but  said  "Good-by"  in  re- 
turn for  their  "Good-night"  with  a  quiet 
patience. 

Mrs.  Savor  hastened  after  her  retreat- 
ing guests.  "I  ain't  a-goin'  to  let  you 
go  witliout  a  sup  of  coffee,"  she  said.  "I 
want  you  should  all  stay  and  git  some, 
and  I  don't  believe  but  what  a  little  of  it 
would  do  Mr.  Peck  good." 

The  surface  of  her  lugubrious  nature 
was  broken  up,  and  whatever  was  kindly 
and  cheerful  in  its  depths  floated  to  the 
top:  she  was  almost  gay  in  the  demand 
which  the  calamity  made  upon  her.  An- 
nie knew  that  she  must  have  seen  and 
helped  to  soothe  the  horror  of  mutilation 
which  she  could  not  even  let  her  fancy 
figure,  and  she  followed  her  foolish  bustle 
and  chatter  with  respectful  awe. 

"  Rebecca  '11  have  it  right  off  the  stove 
in  half  a  minute  now,"  Mrs.  Savor  con- 
cluded; and  from  a  further  room  came 
the  cheerful  click  of  cups,  and  then  a 
wandering  whitf  of  the  coffee;  life  in  its 
vulgar  kindliness  touched  and  made 
friends  with  death,  claiming  it  a  part  of 
nature  too. 

The  night  at  Mrs.  Munger's  came  back 
to  Annie  from  the  immeasurable  remote- 
ness into  which  all  the  past  had  lapsed. 
She  looked  up  at  Dr.  Morrell  across  the 
bed. 

"Would  you  like  to  speak  with  Mr.. 
Peck  ?"  he  asked,  officially.  "Better  do  it 
now,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  short  nods. 

Putney  came  and  set  her  a  chair.  She 
would  have  liked  to  fall  on  her  knees  be- 
side tlie  bed;  but  she  took  the  chair,  and 
drew  the  minister's  hand  into  hers,  stretch- 
ing her  arm  above  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low. He  lay  like  some  poor  little  wound- 
ed boy,  like  Putney's  Winthrop;  the  mo- 
ther that  is  in  evei^y  woman's  heart  gush- 
ed out  of  hers  in  pity  upon  him,  mixed 
with  filial  reverence.  She  had  thought 
that  she  should  confess  her  baseness  to 
him,  and  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  off'er 
to  fulfil  with  the  people  he  had  chosen 
for  the  guardians  of  his  child  that  inter- 
rupted purpose  of  his.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  so  august,  so  simple,  all 
the  concerns  of  life  seemed  trivial,  and 
she  found  hei-self  without  words.  She 
sobbed  over  the  poor  hand  she  held.  He 


turned  his  eyes  upon  her  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  lips  only  let  out  a  moan- 
ing, sliuddering  sound,  inarticulate  of  all 
that  she  hoped  or  feared  he  might  proph- 
esy to  shape  her  future. 

Life  alone  has  any  message  for  life, 
but  from  the  beginning  of  time  it  has  put 
its  ear  to  the  cold  lips  that  must  forever 
remain  dumb. 

XXIX. 

The  evening  after  the  funeral  Annie 
took  Idella,  with  the  child's  clothes  and 
toys  in  a  bundle,  and  Bolton  drove  them 
down  Over  the  Track  to  the  Savors'.  She 
had  thought  it  all  out,  and  she  perceived 
that  whatever  the  minister's  final  inten- 
tion might  have  been,  she  was  bound  by 
the  purpose  he  had  expressed  to  her,  and 
must  give  up  the  child.  Foi^  fear  she 
might  be  acting  from  the  false  conscien- 
tiousness of  which  she  was  beginning  to 
have  some  notion  in  herself,  she  put  the 
case  to  Mrs.  Bolton.  She  knew  what  she 
must  do  in  any  event,  but  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  be  stayed  so  firmly  in  her  duty 
by  Mrs.  Bolton,  Avho  did  -not  spare  some 
doubts  of  Mrs.  Savor's  fitness  for  the 
charge,  and  reflected  a  subdued  censure 
even  upon  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peck 
himself,  as  she  bustled  about  and  help- 
ed Annie  get  Idella  and  her  belongings 
ready.  The  child  watched  the  prepara- 
tions with  suspicion.  At  the  end,  when 
she  was  dressed,  and  Annie  tried  to  lift 
her  into  the  carriage,  she  broke  out  in 
sudden  rebellion;  she  cried,  she  shrieked, 
she  fought;  the  two  good  women  who 
were  obeying  the  dead  minister's  behest 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  foolish  lies 
of  the  nursery;  they  told  her  she  was  go- 
ing on  a  visit  to  the  Savors,  who  w^ould 
take  her' on  the  cars  with  them,  and  then 
bring  her  back  to  Aunt  Annie's  house. 
Before  they  could  reconcile  her  to  this 
fabled  prospect  they  had  to  give  it  veri- 
siniilitude  by  taking  ofiP  her  every -day 
clothes  and  putting  on  her  best  dress. 

She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Savor's  house 
when  she  came  to  it,  nor  Mrs.  Savor,  who 
stopped,  all  blowzed  and  work-deranged 
frcTni  trying  to  put  it  in  order  after  the 
death  in  it,  and  gave  Idella  a  motherly 
welcome.  Annie  fancied,  a  certain  sur- 
prise in  her  manner,  and  her  own  ideal 
of  duty  was  put  to  proof  by  Mi"S.  Savor's 
owning  that  she  had  not  expected  Annie 
to  bring  Idella  to  her  right  away. 

"If  I  had  not  done  it  at  once,  I  never 
could  have  done  it,"  Annie  explained. 
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"Well,  I  presume  it's  a  cross,"  said 
Mrs.  Savor,  "and  I  don't  feel  right  to 
take  her.  If  it  wa'n't  for  what  her  fa- 
ther—" 

"'Sh!"  Annie  said,  with  a  significant 
glance. 

"It's  an  ugly  house!"  screamed  the 
child.  "  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  Aunt 
Annie's  house.  I  want  to  go  on  the 
cars." 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Savor,  blind- 
ly groping  to  share  in  whatever  cheat 
had  been  practised  on  the  child,  "just  as 
soon  as  the  cars  starts.  Here,  William, 
you  take  her  out  and  show  her  the  pret- 
ty coop  you  be'n  makin'  the  pigeons,  to 
keep  the  cats  out." 

They  got  rid  of  her  with  Savor's  con- 
nivance for  the  moment,  and  Annie  hast- 
ened to  escape. 

' '  We  had  to  tell  her  she  was  going  a 
journey,  or  we  never  could  have  got  her 
into  the  carriage,"  she  explained,  feeling 
like  a  thief. 

"Yes,  yes.  It's  all  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Savor.  "I  see  you'd  be'n  putting  up 
some  kind  of  job  on  her  the  minute  she 
mentioned  the  cars.  Don't  you  fret  any, 
Miss  Kilburn.  Rebecca  and  me'll  get 
along  with  her,  you  needn't  be  afraid." 

Annie  could  not  look  at  the  empty  crib 
where  it  stood  in  its  alcove  when  she  went 
to  bed ;  and  she  cried  upon  her  own  pillow 
with  heart-sickness  for  the  child,  and  with 
a  humiliating  doubt  of  her  own  part  in 
hurrying  to  give  it  up  without  thought 
of  Mrs.  Savor's  convenience.  What  had 
seemed  so  noble,  so  exemplary,  began  to 
wear  another  color;  and  she  drowsed, 
worn  out  at  last  by  the  swarming  fears, 
shames,  and  despairs,  which  resolved 
themselves  into  a  fantastic  medley  of 
dream  images.  There  was  a  cat  trying 
to  get  at  the  pigeons  in  the  coop  which 
Mr.  Savor  had  carried  Idella  to  see.  It 
clawed  and  miauled  at  the  lattice-work  of 
lath,  and  its  caterwauling  became  like 
the  cry  of  a  child,  so  like  that  it  woke  An- 
nie from  her  sleep,  and  still  kept  on.  She 
lay  shuddering  a  moment;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  dead  minister's  ghost  flitted  from 
the  room,  while  the  crying  defined  and 
located  itself  more  and  more,  till  she  knew 
it  a  child's  wail  at  the  door  of  her  house. 
Then  she  heard  "  Aunt  Annie!  Aunt  An- 
nie !"  and  soft,  faint  thumps  as  of  a  little 
fist  upon  the  door  panels. 

She  had  no  experience  of  more  than 
one  motion  from  her  bed  to  the  door, 


which  the  same  impulse  flung  open  and 
let  her  crush  to  her  breast  the  little  tumult 
of  sobs  and  moans  from  the  threshold. 

"  Oh,  wicked,  selfish,  heartless  wretch !" 
she  stormed  out  over  the  child.  "But 
now  I  will  never,  never,  never  give  you 
up!  Oh,  my  poor  little  baby !  my  darling! 
God  has  sent  you  back  to  me,  and  I  will 
keep  you,  I  don't  care  what  happens! 
What  a  cruel  wretch  I  have  been — oh, 
what  a  cruel  wretch,  my  pretty ! — to  tear 
you  from  your  home !  But  now  you  shall 
never  leave  it;  no  one  shall  take  you 
away. "  She  gripped  it  in  a  succession  of 
fierce  hugs,  and  mumbled  it — face  and 
neck,  and  little  cold  wet  hands  and  feet — 
with  her  kisses ;  and  all  the  time  she  did 
not  know  the  child  was  in  its  night-dress 
like  herself,  or  that  her  own  feet  were 
bare,  and  her  drapery  as  scanty  as  Idella's. 

A  sense  of  the  fact  evanescently  gleam- 
ed upon  her  with  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Bolton,  lamp  in  hand,  and  the  instantane- 
ous appearance  and  disappearance  of  her 
husband  at  the  back  door  through  which 
she  emerged.  The  two  women  spent  the 
first  moments  of  the  lamp-light  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  Idella  was  sound  and 
whole  in  every  part,  and  then  in  making 
uncertain  forever  how  she  came  to  be 
there.  Whether  she  had  wandered  out  in 
her  sleep,  and  found  her  way  home  with 
dream-led  feet,  or  whether  she  had  watch- 
ed till  the  house  was  quiet,  and  then  stolen 
away,  was  what  she  could  not  tell  them, 
and  must  always  remain  a  mystery. 

"I  don't  believe  but  what  Mr.  Bolton 
had  better  go  and  wake  up  the  Savors. 
You  got  to  keep  her  for  the  night,  I  pre- 
sume, but  they'd  ought  to  know  where  she 
is,  and  you  can  take  her  over  there  agin, 
come  daylight." 

"Mrs.  Bolton!"  shouted  Annie,  in  a 
voice  so  deep  and  hoarse  that  it  shook 
the  heart  of  a  woman  who  had  never 
known  fear  of  man.  "  If  you  say  such  a 
thing  to  me — if  you  ever  say  such  a  thing 
again — I — I — I  will  hit  you  !  Send  Mr. 
Bolton  for  Idella's  things — right  aAvay !" 

"Land  !"  said  Mrs.  Savor,  when  Bol- 
ton, after  a  long  conciliatory  preamble, 
explained  that  he  did  not  believe  Miss 
Kilburn  felt  a  great  deal  like  giving  the 
child  up  again,  "/don't  want  it  without 
it's  satisfied  to  stay.  I  see  last  night  it 
was  just  breakin'  its  heart  for  her,  and  I 
told  William  when  we  first  missed  her 
this  mornin',  and  he  was  in  such  a  pucker 
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about  her,  I  bet  anything  he  was  a  mind 
to  that  the  child  had  gone  back  to  Miss 
Kilburn's.  That's  just  the  words  I  used; 
didn't  I,  Rebecca?  I  couldn't  stand  it  to 
have  no  child  grievirC  around." 

Beyond  this  sentimental  reluctance, 
Mrs.  Savor  later  confessed  to  Annie  her- 
self that  she  w^as  really  accepting  the 
charge  of  Idella  in  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
saci'ifice  as  that  in  which  Annie  was  sur- 
rendering it,  and  that  she  felt,  when  Mr. 
Peck  first  suggested  it,  that  the  child  was 
better  oflf  with  Miss  Kilburn  ;  only  she 
hated  to  say  so.  Her  husband  seemed  to 
think  it  would  make  up  to  her  for  the  one 
they  lost,  but  nothing  could  really  do  that. 

XXX. 

In  a  reverie  of  rare  vividness  following 
her  recovery  of  the  minister's  child,  Annie 
Kilburn  dramatized  an  escape  from  all 
the  failures  and  humiliations  of  her  life 
in  Hatboro'.  She  took  Idella  with  her 
and  went  back  to  Rome,  accomplishing 
the  whole  affair  so  smoothly  and  rapidly 
that  she  wondered  at  herself  for  not  hav- 
ing thought  of  such  a  simple  solution  of 
her  difficulties  before.  She  even  began 
to  put  some  little  things  together  for  her 
flight,  while  she  explained  to  old  friends 
in  the  American  colony  that  Idella  was 
the  orphan  child  of  a  country  minister, 
which  she  had  adopted.  That  old  lady 
who  had  found  her  motives  in  returning 
to  Hatboro'  insufficient  questioned  her 
sharply  why  she  had  adopted  the  minis- 
ter's child,  and  did  not  find  her  answers 
satisfactory.  They  were  such  as  also  fail- 
ed to  pacify  inquiry  in  Hatboro',  where 
Annie  remained,  in  spite  of  her  reverie; 
but  people  accepted  the  fact,  and  account- 
ed for  it  in  their  own  way,  and  approved 
it,  even  though  they  could  not  quite  ap- 
prove her. 

The  dramatic  impressiveness  of  the 
minister's  death  won  him  undisputed  fa- 
vor, yet  it  failed  to  establish  unity  in  his 
society.  Supply  after  supply  filled  his 
pulpit,  but  the  people»found  them  all  un- 
satisfactory when  they  remembered  his 
preaching,  and  could  not  make  up  their 
n)inds  to  any  one  of  them.  They  were 
more  divided  than  ever,  except  upon  the 
point  of  regretting  Mr.  Peck.  But  they 
distinguished,  in  honoring  his  memory. 
They  revered  his  goodness  and  his  wis- 
dom, but  they  regarded  liis  conduct  of 
life  as  unpractical.  They  said  there  nev- 
er was  a  more  inspired  teacher,  but  it  was 


impossible  to  follow  him,  and  he  could 
not  himself  have  kept  the  course  he  had 
marked  out.  They  said,  now  that  he  was 
beyond  recall,  no  one  else  could  have 
built  up  the  church  in  Hatboro'  as  he 
could,  if  he  could  only  have  let  impracti- 
cable theories  alone.  Mr.  Gerrish  called 
many  people  to  witness  that  this  was 
what  he  had  always  said.  He  contended 
that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  which 
you  were  to  follow.  He  said  that  if  Mr. 
Peck  had  gone  to  teaching  among  the  mill- 
hands,  he  would  have  been  sick  of  it  in- 
side of  six  weeks ;  but  he  was  a  good  Chris- 
tian man,  and  no  one  wished  less  than 
Mr.  Gerrish  to  reproach  him  for  what  was, 
after  all,  more  an  error  of  the  head  than 
the  heart.  His  critics  had  it  their  own 
way  in  this,  for  he  had  not  live^  to  offer 
that  full  exposition  of  his  theory  and  jus- 
tification of  his  purpose  which  he  had 
been  expected  to  give  on  the  Sunday  after 
he  was  killed;  and  his  death  was  in  no 
wise  exegetic.  It  said  no  more  to  his  peo- 
ple than  it  had  said  to  Annie;  it  was  a 
mere  casualty;  and  his  past  life,  broken 
and  unfulfilled,  with  only  its  intimations 
and  intentions  of  performance,  alone  re- 
mained. 

When  people  learned,  as  they  could 
hardly  help  doing  from  Mrs.  Savor's  vol- 
ubility, what  his  plan  with  regard  to 
Idella  had  been,  they  instanced  that  in 
proof  of  the  injuriousness  of  his  idealism 
as  applied  to  real  life,  and  they  held  that-, 
she  had  been  remanded  in  that  strange 
way  to  Miss  Kilburn's  charge  for  some 
purpose  which  she  must  not  attempt  to 
cross.  As  the  minister  had  been  thwart- 
ed in  another  intent  by  death,  it  was  a 
sign  that  he  was  wrong  in  this  too,  and 
that  she 'could  do  better  by  the  child  than 
he  had  proposed. 

This  was  the  sum  of  popular  opinion; 
and  it  was  further  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Gerrish,  who  gave  more  attention  to  the 
case  than  many  others,  that  Annie  had 
first  taken  the  child  because  she  hoped  to 
get  Mr.  Peck,  when  she  found  she  could 
not  get  Dr.  Morrell ;  and  that  she  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  if  she 
had  known  how,  but  that  she  would  have 
to  keep  it  now  for  shame's,  sake. 

For  shame's  sake  certainly,  Annie 
would  have  done  several  other  things, 
and  chief  of  those  would  have  been  never 
to  see  Dr.  Morrell  again.  She  believed 
that  he  not  only  knew  the  folly  she  had 
confessed  to  him,  but  that  he  had  divined 
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the  cowardice  and  meanness  in  which  she 
had  repented  it,  and  she  felt  intolerably 
disg-raced  before  the  thought  of  him.  She 
had  imagined  mainly  because  of  him  that 
escape  to  Rome  which  never  has  yet  been 
effected,  though  it  might  have  been  at- 
tempted if  Idella  had  not  wakened  ill 
from  the  sleep  she  sobbed  herself  into 
when  she  found  herself  safe  in  Annie's 
crib  again. 

She  had  taken  a  heavy  cold,  and  she 
moped  lifelessly  about  during  the  day, 
and  drowsed  early  again  in  a  troubled 
cough-broken  slumber. 

"  That  child  ought  to  have  the  doctor," 
said  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  the  grim  impartial- 
ity in  which  she  masked  her  interference. 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  helplessly. 

At  the  end  of  the  lung  fever  which 'fol- 
lowed, "It  was  a  narrow  chance,"  said 
the  doctor  one  morning;  "but  now  I 
needn't  come  any  more  unless  you  send 
for  me." 

Annie  stood  at  the  door,  where  he  spoke 
with  his  hand  on  the  dash-board  of  his 
buggy  before  getting  into  it. 

She  answered  with  one  of  those  im- 
pulses that  come  from  something  deeper 
than  intention,  "I  will  send  for  you,  then 
— to  tell  you  how  generous  you  are,"  and 
in  the  look  with  which  she  spoke  she  ut- 
tered the  full  meaning  that  her  words 
withheld. 

He  flushed  for  pleasure  of  conscious 
desert,  but  he  had  to  laugh  and  turn  it 
off  lightly.  "  I  don't  think  I  could  come 
for  that.  But  I'll  look  in  to  see  Idella 
unprofessionally. " 

He  drove  away,  and  she  remained  at 
her  door  looking  up  at  the  summer  blue 
sky  that  held  a  few  soft  white  clouds,  such 
as  might  have  overhung  the  same  place 
at  the  same  hour  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore, and  such  as  would  lazily  drift  over 
it  in  a  thousand  years  to  come.  The 
morning  had  an  immeasurable  vastness, 
through  which  some  crows  flying  across 
the  pasture  above  the  house  sent  their 
voices  on  the  spacious  stillness.  A  per- 
ception of  the  unity  of  all  things  under  the 
sun  flashed  and  faded  upon  her,  as  such 
glimpses  do.  Of  her  high  intentions,  no- 
thing had  resulted.  An  inexorable  cen- 
trifugality  had  thrown  her  off  at  every 
point  where  she  tried  to  cling.  Nothing 
of  what  was  established  and  regulated 
had  desired  her  intervention  ;  a  few  acci- 
dents and  irregularities  had  alone  accept- 
ed it.  But  now  she  felt  that  nothing  with- 
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al  had  been  lost;  a  magnitude,  a  seren- 
ity, a  tolerance,  intimated  itself  in  the  uni- 
versal frame  of  things,  where  her  failure, 
her  recreancy,  her  folly,  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  come  into  true  persj)ective,  and 
to  show  venial  and  unimportant,  to  be  lim- 
ited to  itself,  and  to  be  even  good  in  its 
effect  of  humbling  her  to  patience  with 
all  imperfection  and  shortcoming,  even 
her  own.  She  was  aware  of  the  cessation 
of  a  struggle  that  has  never  since  renewed 
itself  with  the  old  intensity;  her  wishes, 
her  propensities,  ceased  in  that  degree  to 
represent  evil  in  conflict  with  the  portion 
of  good  in  her;  they  seemed  so  mixed  and 
interwoven  with  the  good  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  antagonized;  for  the  moment 
they  seemed  in  their  way  even  wiser  and 
better,  and  ever  after  to  be  the  nature  out 
of  which  good  as  well  as  evil  might  come. 

As  she  remained  standing  there,  Mr. 
Brandreth  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  looking  very  bright  and  happy. 

"Miss  Kilburn,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "I 
Avant  you  to  congratulate  me.  I'm  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Chapley." 

"Are  you  indeed,  Mr.  Brandreth?  I 
do  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
She  is  a  lovely  girl." 

"Yes,  it's  all  right  now,"  said  Mr. 
Brandreth.  "I've  come  to  tell  you  the 
first  one,  because  you  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  it  when  I  told  you  of  the 
trouble  about  the  Juliet.  We  hadn't 
come  to  any  understanding  before  that, 
but  that  seemed  to  bring  us  both  to  the 
point,  and — and  we're  engaged.  Mother 
and  I  are  going  to  New  York  for  the  win- 
ter :  we  think  she  can  risk  it ;  and  at  any 
rate  she  won't  be  separated  from  me;  and 
we  shall  be  back  in  our  little  home  next 
May.  You  know  that  I'm  to  be  with  Mr. 
Chapley  in  his  business  ?" 

"Why,  no!  This  is  great  news,  Mr. 
Brandreth!    I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"You're  very  kind,"  said  the  young 
man,  and  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  he 
wrung  her  hand.  "It  isn't  a  partner- 
ship, of  course;  but  he  thinks  I  can  be  of 
use  to  him." 

"  I  know  you  can  !"  Annie  adventured. 

"We  are  very  busy  getting  ready — 
nearly  everybody  else  is  gone — and  mo- 
ther sent  her  kindest  regards — you  know 
she  don't  make  calls — and  I  just  ran  up 
to  tell  you.    Well,  good-by  !" 

"  Good-hj\  Give  my  love  to  your  mo- 
ther, and  to  your — to  Miss  Chapley." 

"I  will."    He  hurried  off,  and  then 
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came  running  back.  "  Oli,  I  forgot! 
About  the  Social  Union  fund.  You  know 
we've  got  about  two  hundred  dollars  from 
the  theatricals,  but  the  matter  seems  to 
have  stopped  there,  and  some  of  us  think 
there'd  better  be  some  other  disposition 
of  the  money.  Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  ?" 
"  No,  none." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you.  It's  proposed  to 
devote  the  money  to  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  the  soldiers'  monument. 
They  ought  to  be  fenced  and  planted  with 
flowers — turned  into  a  little  public  gar- 
den. Everybody  appreciates  the  interest 
you  took  in  the  Union,  and  we  hoped 
you'd  be  pleased  with  that  disposition  of 
the  money." 

"It  is  very  kind,"  said  Annie,  with  a 
meek  submission  that  must  have  made 
liim  believe  she  was  deeply  touched. 

"As  I'm  not  to  be  here  this  w^inter," 
he  continued,  "we  thought  we  had  better 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  your  hands, 
and  the  money  has  been  deposited  in  the 
bank  subject  to  your  order.  It  was  Mrs. 
Munger's  idea.  I  don't  think  she's  ever 
felt  just  right  about  that  evening  of  the 
dramatics,  don't  you  know.  Good-hjV' 

He  ran  off  to  escape  her  thanks  for  this 
proof  of  confidence  in  her  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  he  w^as  gone  beyond  her  pro- 
test before  she  emerged  from  her"  daze 
into  a  full  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation. 

"Well,  it's  a  very  simple  matter  to  let 
the  money  lie  in  the  bank,"  said  Dr.  Mor- 
rell,  who  came  that  evening  to  make  his 
first  unprofessional  visit,  and  received 
with  pure  amusement  the  account  of  the 
affair,  which  she  gave  him  with  a  strong- 
infusion  of  vexation. 

"  The  way  I  was  involved  in  this  odious 
Social  Union  business  from  the  first,  and 
now  have  it  left  on  my  hands  in  the 
end,  is  maddening.  Why,  I  can't  get  rid 
of  it  I"  she  replied. 

"Then,  perhaps,"  he  comfortably  sug- 
gested, "it's  a  sign  you're  not  intended 
to  get  rid  of  it." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on,"  he  irresponsi- 
bly adventured  farther,  "and  establish  a 
Social  Union?" 

"Do  you  mean  it?" 

"What  was  that  notion  of  his" — they 
usually  spoke  of  the  minister  pronomi- 
nal ly—"  about  getting  tlie  Savors  going 
in  a  co-operative  boar4ing-house  at  Fall 


River  ?  Putney  said  something  about 
it." 

Annie  explained,  as  she  had  heard  it 
from  him,  and  from  the  Savors  since  his 
death,  the  minister's  scheme  for  a  club,  in 
which  the  members  should  contribute  the 
labor  and  the  provisions,  and  should  live 
cheaply  and  wholesomely  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Savors  at  first,  and  after- 
ward should  continue  them  in  charge,  or 
not,  as  they  chose.  "He  seemed  to  have 
thought  it  out  very  carefully.  But  I  sup- 
posed, of  course,  it  was  unpractical." 

"  Was  that  why  you  were  going  in  for 
it  ?"  asked  the  doctor;  and  then  he  spared 
her  confusion  in  adding:  "I  don't  see 
why  it  was  unpractical.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  notion  for  a  Social  Union. 
Wliy  not  try  it  here  ?  Therg  isn't  the 
same  pressing  necessity  that  there  is  in 
a  big  factory  town;  but  you  have  the 
money,  and  you  have  the  Savors  to  make 
a  beginning." 

His  tone  was  still  half  bantering;  but 
it  had  become  more  and  more  serious,  so 
that  she  could  say  in  earnest:  "But  the 
money  is  one  of  the  drawbacks.  It  was 
Mr.  Peck's  idea  that  the  working  people 
ought  to  do  it  all  themselves." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  that  two-thirds  of 
that  money  in  the  bank  had  come  from 
them.  They  turned  out  in  great  force 
to  Mr.  Brandreth's  theatricals.  And 
wouldn't  it  be  rather  high-handed  to  use 
their  money  for  anything  but  the  Union?" 

"You  don't  suppose,"  said  Annie,  hot- 
ly, "that  I  would  spend  a  cent  of  it  on 
the  grounds  of  that  idiotic  monument  ?  I 
would  pay  for  having  it  blown  up  with 
dynamite!  No,  I  can't  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  wretched  affair.  My 
touch  is"" fatal."  The  doctor  laughed,  and 
she  added:  "Besides,  I  believe  most 
heartily  with  Mr.  Peck  that  no  person 
of  means  and  leisure  can  meet  working 
people  except  in  the  odious  character  of 
a  patron,  and  if  I  didn't  respect  them,  I 
respect  myself  too  much  for  that.  If  I 
were  ready  .to  go  in  with  them  and  start 
the  Social  Union  on  his  basis,  by  helping 
dcf  house- work^ — scullion  work — for  it,  and 
eating  and  living  with  them,  I  might 
try;  but  I  know  from  experience  I'm  not. 
I  haven't  the  need,  and  to  pretend  that  I 
have,  to  forego  my  comforts  and  luxuries 
in  a  make-believe  that  I  haven't  them, 
would  be  too  ghastly  a  farce,  and  I  won't." 

"  Well,  then,  don't,"  said  the  doctor, 
bent  more  perhaps  on  carrying  his  point 
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in  argument  than  on  promoting  the  ac- 
tual establishment  of  the  Social  Union. 
"  But  my  idea  is  this:  Take  two-thirds  or 
one-half  of  that  money,  and  go  to  Savor, 
and  say:  '  Here!  This  is  what  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth's  theatricals  swindled  the  shop-hands 
out  of.  It's  honestly  theirs,  at  least  to  con- 
trol ;  and  if  you  want  to  try  that  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Peck's  here  in  Hatboro',  it's 
yours.  We  people  of  leisure,  or  compar- 
ative leisure,  have  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon w^ith  you  people  who  work  with  your 
hands  for  a  living;  and  as  we  really  can't 
be  friends  with  you,  we  won't  patronize 
you.  We  w^on't  advise  you,  and  we  won't 
help  you;  but  here's  the  money.  If  you 
fail,  you  fail  ;  and  if  you  succeed,  you 
won't  succeed  by  our  aid  and  comfort.'" 

The  plan  that  Annie  and  Doctor  Mor- 
rell  talked  over  half  in  joke  took  a  more 
and  more  serious  character  in  her  sense 
of  duty  to  the  minister's  memory  and  the 
wish  to  be  of  use,  which  was  not  extinct  in 
her,  however  she  mocked  and  defied  it.  It 
was  part  of  the  irony  of  her  fate  that  the 
people  who  were  best  able  to  counsel  with 
her  in  regard  to  it  were  Lyra,  whom  she 
could  not  approve,  and  Jack  Wilmington, 
whom  she  had  always  disliked.  He  was 
able  to  contribute  some  facts  about  the 
working  of  the  Thayer  Club  at  the  Har- 
vard Memorial  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and 
Lyra  because  she  had  been  herself  a  hand, 
and  would  not  forget  it,  was  of  use  in 
bringing  the  scheme  into  favor  with  the 
hands.  They  felt  easy  with  her,  as  they 
did  with  Putney,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason :  it  is  one  of  the  pleasing  facts  of 
our  conditions  that  people  who  are  so- 
cially inferior  like  best  those  above  them 
who  are  morally  anomalous.  It  was  real- 
ly through  Lyra  that  Annie  got  at  the 
working  people,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
formal  conference,  there  was  no  one  v/ho 
could  command  their  confidence  like  Put- 
ney, whom  they  saw  mad-drunk  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  but  always  pulling  up 
and  fighting  back  to  sanity  against  the 
enemy  whose  power  some  of  them  had 
felt  too. 

No  theory  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  exceptions  in  the  experiment,  and 
in  spite  of  her  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Peck's  social  philosophy,  Annie  is 
aware,  through  her  simple  and  frank  re- 
lations with  the  hands  in  a  business  mat- 
ter, of  mutual  kindness  which  it  does  not 
account  for.  But  perhaps  the  philosophy 
and  the  experiment  w^ere  not  contradic- 


tory; perhaps  it  was  intended  to  cover 
only  the  cases  in  which  they  had  no  com- 
mon interest.  At  any  rate,  when  the  Peck 
Social  Union,  as  its  members  voted  to  call 
it,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  got  in  working  order,  she  was 
as  cordially  welcomed  to  the  charge  of  its 
funds  and  accounts  as  if  she  had  been  a 
hat-shop  hand  or  a  shoe-binder.  She  is 
really  of  use,  for  its  working  is  by  no 
means  ideal,  and  with  her  wider  know- 
ledge she  has  suggested  improvements  and 
expedients  for  making  both  ends  meet 
which  were  sometimes  so  reluctant  to  meet. 
She  has  kept  a  conscience  against  sub- 
sidizing the  Union  from  her  own  means; 
and  she  even  accepts  for  her  services  a 
small  salary,  which  its  members  think 
they  ought  to  pay  her.  She  owns  this 
ridiculous,  like  all  the  make-believe  work 
of  rich  people;  a  travesty  which  has  no 
reality  except  the  little  sum  it  added  to 
the  greater  sum  of  her  superabundance. 
She  is  aware  that  she  is  a  pensioner  upon 
the  real  members  of  the  Social  Union  for 
a  chance  to  be  useful,  and  that  the  work 
they  let  her  do  is  the  right  of  some  one 
who  needs  it.  She  has  thought  of  doing 
the  work  and  giving  the  pay  to  another; 
but  she  sees  that  this  would  be  pauperizing 
and  degrading  another.  So  she  dwells  in 
a  vicious  circle,  and  waits,  and  mostly  for- 
gets, and  is  mostly  happy. 

The  Social  Union  itself,  though  not  a 
brilliant  success  in  all  points,  is  still  not  a 
failure;  and  the  promise  of  its  future  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  continues  to  have  a  present. 
The  people  of  Hatboro'  are  rather  proud 
of  it,  and  strangers  visit  it  as  one  of  the 
possible  solutions  of  one  of  the  social 
problems.  It  is  predicted  that  it  cannot 
go  on ;  that  it  must  either  do  better  or  do 
worse ;  but  it  goes  on  the  same. 

Putney  studies  its  existence  in  the  light 
of  his  own  infirmity,  to  which  he  still 
yields  from  time  to  time,  as  he  has  al- 
ways done.  He  professes  to  find  there 
a  law  which  would  account  for  a  great 
many  facts  of  human  experience  other- 
wise inexplicable.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  define  this  occult  preservative  princi- 
ple, but  he  offers  himself  and  the  Social 
Union  as  proofs  of  its  existence;  and  he 
argues  that  if  they  can  only  last  long 
enough  they  will  finally  be  established  in 
a  virtue  and  prosperity  as  great  as  those 
of  Mr.  Gerrish  and  his  store. 

Annie  sometimes  feels  that  nothing 
else  can  explain  the  maintenance  of  Lyra 
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Wilmington's  peculiar  domestic  relations 
at  the  point  which  perpetually  invites 
comment  and  never  justifies  scandal. 
The  situation  seems  to  her  as  lamentable 
as  ever.  She  grieves  over  Lyra,  and 
likes  her,  and  laughs  with  her;  she  no 
longer  detests  Jack  Wilmington  so  much 
since  he  showed  himself  so  willing  and 
lielpful  about  the  Social  Union;  she 
thinks  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  him,  and  sometimes  she  is  sorry  for 
him,  and  longs  to  speak  again  to  Lyra 
about  the  wrong  she  is  doing  him.  One 
of  the  dangers  of  having  a  very  definite 
point  of  view  is  the  temptation  of  abusing 
it  to  read  the  whole  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth.  Annie  has  permitted  herself  to 
think  of  Lyra's  position  as  one  which 
would  be  impossible  in  a  state  of  things 
where  there  was  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  and  there  was  neither  luxury  on 
one  hand  to  allure,  nor  the  fear  of  want 
to  constrain  on  the  other. 

When  her  recoil  from  the  fulfilment  of 
her  volunteer  pledge  to  Mr.  Peck  brought 
her  face  to  face  with  her  own  weakness, 
there  were  two  ways  back  to  self-respect, 
either  of  which  she  might  take.  She 
might  revert  to  her  first  opinion  of  him, 
and  fortify  herself  in  that  contempt  and 
I'ejection  of  his  ideas,  or  she  might  aban- 
don herself  to  them,  with  a  vague  inten- 
tion of  reparation  to  him,  and  accept 
them  to  the  last  insinuation  of  their  logic. 
Tliis  was  what  she  did,  and  while  her  life 
remained  the  same  outwardly,  it  was  in- 
wardly all  changed.  She  never  could  tell 
by  what  steps  she  reached  her  agreement, 
with  the  minister's  philosophy;  perhaps, 
as  a  woman,  it  was  not  possible  she  should ; 
but  she  had  a  faith  concerning  it  to  which 
she  bore  unswerving  allegiance,  and  it  was 
Putney's  delight  to  witness  its  revolution- 
ary efi'ect  on  an  old  Hatboro'  Kilburn,  the 
daughter  of  a  shrewd  lawyer  and  canny 
politician  like  her  father,  and  the  heir  of 
an  aristocratic  tradition,  a  gentlewoman 
born  and  bred.  He  declared  himself  a 
reactionary  in  comparison  with  her,  and 
had  the  habit  of  taking  the  conservative 
side  against  her.  She  was  in  the  joke  of 
this;  but  it  was  a  real  trouble  to  her  for 
a  time  that  Dr.  Morrel],  after  admitting 
tlie  force  of  her  reasons,  should  be  content 
to  rest  in  a  comfortable  inconclusion  as 
to  his  conduct,  till  one  day  she  reflected 
that  this  was  what  she  was  herself  do'ing, 
and  that  she  differed  from  him  only  in 
the  openness  with  which  she  proclaimed 


her  opinions.  Being  a  woman,  her  opin^ 
ions  were  treated  by  the  magnates  of  Hat- 
boro' as  a  good  joke,  the  harmless  fanta- 
sies of  an  old  maid,  which  she  would  get 
rid  of  if  she  could  get  anybody  to  marry 
her;  being  a  lady,  and  very  well  off,  they 
were  received  with  deference,  and  she 
was  left  to  their  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 
Putney  amused  himself  by  saying  that  she 
was  the  fiercest  apostle  of  labor  that  never 
did  a  stroke  of  work  ;  but  no  one  cared 
half  so  much  for  all  that  as  for  the  ques- 
tion whether  her  aff'air  with  Dr.  Moi-rell 
was  a  friendship  or  a  courtship.  They 
saw  an  activity  of  attention  on  his  part 
which  would  justify  the  most  devout  belief 
in  the  latter,  and  yet  they  were  confront- 
ed with  the  fact  that  it  so  long  remained 
eventless.  The  two 'theories,  one  that  she 
was  amusing  herself  with  him,  and  the 
other  that  he  was  just  playing  with  her, 
divided  public  opinion,  but  they  did  not 
molest  either  of  the  parties  to  the  myste- 
ry ;  and  the  village,  after  a  season  of  acute 
conjecture,  quiesced  into  that  sarcastic 
suft'erance  of  the  anomaly  into  which  it 
may  have  been  noticed  that  small  com- 
munities are  apt  to  subside  from  such  oc- 
casions. Except  for  some  such  irrecon- 
cilable as  Mrs.  Gerrish,  it  was  a  good  joke 
that  if  you  could  not  find  Dr.  Morrell  in 
his  office  after  tea,  you  could  always  find 
him  at  Miss  Kilburn's.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  helped  solve  the  mystery  if  it  had 
been  known  that  she  could  not  accept  the 
situation,  whatever  it  really  was,  without 
satisfying  herself  upon  two  points,  which 
resolved  themselves  into  one  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  inquiry. 

She  asked,  apparentlj^  as  preliminary  to 
answering  a  question  of  his,  "Have  you 
heard  that  gossip  about  my — being  in — 
caring  for  the  poor  man  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  did  you — what  did  you  think  ?" 

"That  it  wasn't  true.  I  knew  if  there 
were  anything  in  it,  you  couldn't  have 
talked  him  over  with  me." 

She  was  silent.  Then  she  said,  in  a. 
low  voice:  "No,  there  couldn't  have 
been.  But  not  for  that  reason  alone, 
though  it's  vei^y  delicate  and  generous  of 
you  to  think  of  it,  very  large-minded ;  but 
because  it  coiildti't  have  been.  I  could 
have  worshipped  him,  but  I  couldn't  have 
loved  him — any  more,''  she  added,  with 
an  implication  that  entirely  satisfied  him, 
"  than  I  could  have  worshipped  yon." 

THE  END. 
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TWENTY  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  French 
hy  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  French  to 
the  United  States,  and  yet  very  few  of 
the  ancient  population  of  the  Latin  race 
who  had  witnessed  that  event,  or  who 
had  been  born  since,  had  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  the  Eng-lish  language,  and 
still  fewer  among  the  new-comers  of  An- 
glo-Saxon origin  had  made  any  effort  to 
learn  to  speak  French,  or  even  to  under- 
stand it,  so  that  intercourse  between  the 
two  races,  either  for  pleasure  or  business, 
was  not  a  thing  of  easy  accomplishment. 
The  great  majority  of  the  ex-colonists 
were  French  in  language,  in  blood,  in 
feelings,  in  ideas,  in  manners,  habits,  and 
temperament.  They  were  intensely  anx- 
ious to  retain  an  autonomy  which  they 
fondly  believed  to  have  been  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  of  cession.  They  keenly 
resented  the  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  made  the  English  language 
the  official  one,  and  they  clung  the  more 
tenaciously  to  the  language  of  their  an- 
cestors. Those  who  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  "foreign  idiom,"  as  the 
English  was  then  called,  affected  to  use 
it  only  when  they  could  not  do  otherwise, 
and  only  on  rare  occasions.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Americans,  the  aventiiriers 
(adventurers),  as  they  were  designated  at 
that  epoch,  were  intent  upon  assimila- 
ting to  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible 
what  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraneous 
element,  which  had  no  right  to  a  pro- 
longed existence.  They  wanted  a  fusion 
in  which  they  would  predominate  and 
control.  They  were  determined  to  ab- 
sorb, but  not  to  be  absorbed.  Hence,  on 
the  part  of  the  primitive  colonial  inhab- 
itants, a  vigorous  resistance  to  this  pro- 
jected effacement  of  all  the  old  landmarks 
of  the  past  regime  of  European  domina- 
tion. Hence  also  frequent  collisions  of 
an  unpleasant  nature;  every  friction  be- 
tween these  two  antagonisms  emitted 
sparks  that  showed  the  combustibility  of 
the  materials  at  hand.  This  want  of  ho- 
mogeneity of  language  and  feelings  man- 
ifested itself  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  We  proceed,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  it,  to  describe  faithfully  some 
of  the  scenes  which  we  witnessed  at  the 
New  Orleans  bar  a  few  years  after  that 


city  had  become  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

For  a  long  while  it  was  almost  of  abso- 
lute necessity  that  the  judges  should  un- 
derstand both  the  English  and  French 
languages,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
motley  composition  of  our  cosmopolite 
population  there  was  in  every  court  a 
permanently  appointed  interpreter,  who, 
as  a  sworn  and  regular  officer  thereof, 
translated  the  evidence,  the  testimony  of 
tlie  witnesses,  and,  when  necessary,  the 
charges  of  the  judge  to  the  jurors.  Our 
jurisprudence  was  based  on  the  laws  of 
Spain  and  on  the  Napoleon  Code,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  our  Legislature  with 
such  modifications  as  had  been  thought 
advisable.  The  commentaries  of  French 
and  Spanish  jurists,  with  decisions  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  two  countries  of  which 
Louisiana  had  successively  been  the  col- 
ony, were  daily  and  extensively  quoted 
as  authorities.  The  juries  being  com- 
posed of  men  some  of  whom  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  French,  and  oth- 
ers equally  as  ignorant  of  the  English, 
it  became  imperative  on  litigants  to  em- 
ploy in  each  case  on  both  sides  two 
lawyers,  one  speaking  French,  the  other 
English,  and  supposed  to  command  indi- 
vidually the  sympathies  of  that  portion 
of  the  population  to  which  they  belonged. 
Under  such  circumstances  and  exigencies 
the  trial  of  cases  was  necessarily  long  and 
expensive.  The  petitions  and  answers, 
the  citations,  and  all  writs  whatever,  were 
usually  in  both  languages,  and  the  records 
containing  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
original  documents  with  their  indispensa- 
ble translations,  were  oppressively  volu- 
minous. 

Will  the  reader  accompany  me  to  one 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  old  regime, 
and  witness  some  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  epoch?  The  presiding  judge 
is  Joshua  Lewis,  a  high-minded  gentle- 
man, if  not  a  profound  jurist,  who  com- 
mands universal  esteem  in  the  communi- 
t}^  where  he  has  come  to  reside.  As  irre- 
proachable in  his  private  as  in  his  public 
life,  Judge  Lewis  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
and  did  honor  both  to  his  native  and  to 
his  adopted  State.  When  the  British  in- 
vaded Louisiana  he  hastened  to  descend 
from  the  bench,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and 
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bravely  met  them  on  the  plains  of  Chal- 
mette.  Associating-  much  with  the  an- 
cient population,  he  had  learned  but  a 
little  of  their  language,  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  state  in  a  few  words,  clearly  if  not 
grammatically,  to  a  jury  who  understood 
only  French,  what  law  was  applicable  to 
the  case  on  which  they  were  to  decide. 

The  lawyers  retained  in  the  case  to  be 
tried  are  Alfred  Hennen  for  the  plaintiff, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  American,  and  Etienne 
Mazureau  for  the  defendant,  a  French 
Creole.  Hennen  is  from  New  England. 
He  is  a  tall,  well-formed,  massive  man, 
with  a  handsome,  benevolent  face,  glow- 
ing with  the  warm  tints  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion, which  denotes  his  Northern  or- 
igin. He  is  invincibly  self-possessed,  and 
no  provocation  can  throw  him  off  his 
guard  in  his  fortress  of  cold  and  passion 
less  reserve.  Nothing  can  ruffle  his  tem- 
per; and  if  the  attempt  is  made  he  turns 
it  off  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  which 
blunts  the  edge  of  his  adversary's  weapon. 
He  is  an  erudite,  but  plain,  dry,  plodding, 
practical  lawyer,  who  never  aims  at  any 
fanc}''  flight  of  eloquence.  He  has  a  large 
and  well-furnished  library,  which  he  lib- 
erally puts  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends. 
He  is  laboriously  industrious,  and  always 
conies  into  coui't  with  a  long  string  of  au- 
thorities, which  he  uses  as  a  lasso  to  throw 
round  the  neck  of  his  opponent.  He  is 
not  much  addicted  to  urge  upon  the  court 
argumentative  deductions  from  the  broad 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  but  prefers 
relying  on  an  overwhelming  avalanche 
of  precedents  and  numerous  decisions, 
gathered  from  far  and  wide,  in  cases 
which  he  deems  similar  to  his  own.  His 
fees  amount  to  a  large  income,  of  which 
he  takes  thrifty  care,  although  he  lives 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  social 
position.  He  is  a  conspicuous  and  worthy 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
is  abstemious  in  his  habits,  very  fond  of 
exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  a 
strict  observer  of  the  rules  and  prescrip- 
tions of  hygiene.  Like  all  members  of 
the  legal  profession  from  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  he  much  prefers  the  common 
to  the  civil  law,  the  latter  being  looked 
upon  by  them  as  an  abortive  creation  of 
the  Latin  mind,  which  they  hold,  of 
course,  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  intellect. 

Tlie  lawyer  on  the  other  side  is  Etienne 
Mazureau,  a  native  of  France,  who  has 
emigrated  to  Louisiana  in  search  of  a 


better  fortune,  and  who  in  a  few  years 
lias  risen  to  be  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  New  Orleans  bar.  Of  a  medium 
size,  compactly  built,  with  flashing  dark 
eyes,  intensely  black  hair,  and  a  brown 
complexion,  he  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  Southern  type,  as  if  to  the  manner 
and  to  the  manor  born.  He  is  of  an  ar- 
dent temperament,  and  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  orator  glows  in  his  breast.  He  is 
an  adroit  and  most  powerful  logician,  but 
on  certain  occasions  his  eloquence  be- 
comes tempestuous.  He  delights  in  all  the 
studies  appertaining  to  his  profession,  and 
possesses  a  most  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  from  the 
twelve  tables  of  Rome  and  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  to  the  Napoleon  Code.  He 
is  also  thoroughly  fainiliar  with  the  Span- 
ish jurisprudence,  which  is  derived  from 
the  same  source.  He  is  deeply  versed  in 
the  common  law,  which,  however,  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  it  is  his 
special  pleasure  to  ridicule  and  treat  with 
spiteful  depreciation.  He  is  not  free  from 
a  certain  degree  of  arrogance,  based  on 
the  consciousness  he  has  of  his  learning 
and  of  the  superiority  of  his  splendid  in- 
tellectual powers.  When  irritated  by 
what  he  thinks  futile  contradiction,  he 
has  a  provoking  way  of  throwing  back 
his  head,  and  of  superciliously  lifting  at 
a  right  angle  with  surrounding  objects  a 
nose  whose  nostrils  dilate  with  contempt. 
He  is  particularly  elated  when  in  his  fo- 
rensic conflicts  he  triumphs  over  an  An- 
glo-Saxon member  of  the  bar  to  whom  he 
happens  to  have  taken  a  special  dislike. 
His  voice  is  superb,  now  calmly  argument- 
ative, now  tremulous  with  passion,  and 
frequently  derisive,  with  sneers  and  sar- 
casms as  sharply  pointed  as  the  savagest 
arrow.  Aggressive  by  nature,  he  some- 
times affects  the  most  dulcet  tones  of  con- 
ciliatory placidity,  and  when  he  thus 
ti'ansforms  himself  he  is  more  to  be 
dre'aded  than  when  he  is  apparently  in 
one  of  his  fiercest  moods.  He  is  a  teri-or 
to  the  witnesses  of  the  adverse  party, 
whom  he  likes  to  browbeat  and  to  keep 
broiling  on  the  gridiron  of  his  torturing  in- 
quisition. His  invectives,  when  prompt- 
ed by  indignation,  wi'ath,^  or  any  oiher 
cause  of  excitement,  are  a  sort  of  tropical 
hurricane.  He  is  too  proud  and  lofty  to 
ever  have  recourse  to  the  pett}^  trickeries 
and  snap  judgments  of  the  minnows  of 
his  noble  profession,  and  never  takes  any 
undue  and  ungentlemanly  advantage  of 
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his  brethren  at  law.  He  is  equally  great 
and  successful  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
Hence  his  income  is  very  large ;  but  he  has 
a  peculiar  knack  at  getting  into  debt  and 
pai'ti ng  with  his  money  in  the  most  unac- 
countable manner.  He  has  this  character- 
istic in  common  with  many  men  of  splen- 
did abilities,  through  whose  pockets  silver 
and  gold  run  as  through  a  sieve,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  their  creditors. 

These  were  the  two  men  pitted  against 
each  other  in  the  case  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  plaintiff  had 
bought  a  tract  of  land  measuring,  as 
stated  in  the  act  of  sale,  twenty  arpents, 
fronting  the  Mississippi,  and  running  on 
that  line  from  an  oak  on  the  lower  limit 
to  a  willow  on  the  upper  one.  After  the 
completion  of  the  sale  and  payment  of  the 
price,  it  was  discovered  that  the  front  of 
the  tract  measured  twenty-five  arpents  in- 
stead of  twenty.  The  purchaser  claimed 
these  twenty-five  arpents,  but  the  defend- 
ant was  willing  to  surrender  only  twenty. 
Hence  the  suit  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  what  he  claimed  to 
have  bought  and  paid  for,  and  therefore 
his  property. 

Hennen  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  French  language,  and  Mazureau 
spoke  English  with  great  fluency,  so  that, 
contrary  to  what  habitually  took  place, 
there  was  but  one  lawyer  employed  on 
eitlier  side. 

"Oyez!  oyez!  The  honorable  First 
District  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
is  in  session !"  cries  the  sheriff  in  a  loud 
and  clear  voice.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury 
summoned  in  this  case,"  says  the  clerk, 
"please  answer  to  your  names."  After 
this  is  done,  the  jurors  are  called  to  the 
sacred  book. 

Here  a  struggle  ensues  between  the  two 
lawyers  about  the  composition  of  the  jury. 
Hennen  challenges  as  many  of  the  Creoles 
and  naturalized  French  as  he  can,  and 
Mazureau  does  the  same  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. At  last  the  jury  is  formed — nine  of 
the  Latin  race,  and  three  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  On  Mazureau's  lips  may  be  seen 
a  smile  of  satisfaction.  Hennen  has  a 
troubled  look.  Let  us  give  a  little  of  our 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
jury  had  been  sworn. 

Clerk  to  the  first  juror:  "You  swear 
that—" 

1st  Juror:  Je  n^entends  pas.  Parlez 
frangais.'''  (I  don't  understand.  Speak 
French.) 


Clerk:  "All  right." 

And  the  oath  is  administered  in  French. 

2d  Juror  approaches  to  qualify. 

Clerk:     Vous  jurez  que — " 

2d  Juror :  "I don't  understand.  Speak 
English." 

Clerk:  "All  right." 

And  the  second  juror,  duly  sworn  in  his 
vernacular,  takes  his  seat;  and  so  on  to 
the  last  of  the  twelve,  each  one  insisting 
on  being  addressed  in  his  own  maternal 
tongue. 

Judge:  "Mr.  Augustin  Macarty,  I  ap- 
point you  foreman  of  this  jury." 

On  hearing  which,  Mazureau  allows 
again  an  expression  of  approval  to  beam 
all  over  his  face.  Macarty  is  of  an  an- 
cient and  high-toned  family.  He  has 
served  several  years  as  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  is  uncompromisingly  conservative  in 
all  his  views  and  feelings — the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  old  regime.  It  was  he 
who,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  reported, 
and  backed  by  public  opinion,  had  caused 
the  first  cargo  of  ice  brought  to  New  Or- 
leans to  be  thrown  into  the  river  as  a 
measure  of  public  safety,  because  cold 
drinks  in  the  summer  would  affect  throats 
and  lungs,  and  would  make  consumptive 
the  whole  population.  He  might  have 
added,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  that 
liquor  refrigerated  by  ice  might  become 
more  tempting,  more  provocative  of  thirst, 
and  that  the  sweet  indulgence  might  lead 
to  a  habit  injurious  to  health.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  we  will  venture  to  say  something  in 
support  of  the  objection  of  dear  old  Ma- 
carty to  the  introduction  of  this  new  crys- 
tallized luxury.  Are  we  sure  that  he  was 
as  absurdly  ridiculous  as  some  people  may 
think,  when  we  recollect  that  consump- 
tion, now  so  common  among  us,  was  al- 
most unknown  before  the  arrival  of  that 
ill-fated  ship  with  its  load  of  hyperborean 
product,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by 
more  welcome  importations  of  the  same 
kind  ?    But  let  us  return  to  the  trial. 

Hennen  rises,  and  after  a  slight  bow  to 
the  court  and  jury,  reads  to  them  the  pe- 
tition and  answer,  written  in  English  and 
French  as  required.  Then  he  says :  ' '  This 
case,  as  your  honor  sees,  is  founded  on  ar- 
ticle 2495  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"  '  There  can  he  neither  increase  nor 
diminution  of  price  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement in  measure  when  the  object  is 
designated  by  the  adjoining  tenements 
arid  sold  from  boundary  to  boundary. ' 
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''Tliis  is  the  law  on  which  is  based  the 
claim  of  my  client.  As  to  the  facts  al- 
leg-ed  in  the  plaintiff's  petition,  they  are 
admitted  by  the  defendant,  who  demands 
five  thousand  dollars  more  for  tlie  five 
arpents  fronting-  the  river,  with  the  usual 
depth  of  forty  arpents;  but  he  is  not  enti- 
tled to  that  increase  of  price,  considering 
that  the  extent  on  the  front  line  was  des- 
ig-nated  bv  an  oak  and  a  willow  that  clear- 
ly  marked  the  boundaries  of  tlie  tract. 
If  there  Avere  between  these  designated 
limits  only  fifteen  arpents  instead  of  twen- 
ty, the  purchaser,  my  client,  would  be  en- 
titled to  no  diminution  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  him,  and  on  the  same  principle, 
when  there  are  twenty-five  arpents  instead 
of  twenty,  the  defendant  cannot  claim  an 
increase  of  the  sum  for  which  the  sale  has 
been  effected.  This  is  made  so  plain  by 
the  w^ords  of  the  article  of  the  Civil  Code 
cited  by  me  that  I  cannot  conceive  the 
object  of  the  defendant  in  incurring  the 
expenses  of  this  litigation.  He  cannot 
but  know  that  the  verdict  of  this  jury, 
confirmed  by  your  honor,  will  be  against 
him,  and  probably  he  only  aims,  for  some 
purpose  which  I  cannot  imagine,  at  re- 
taining possession  as  long  as  he  can  of 
the  property  for  Avhich  he  has  received 
the  stipulated  price." 

Then  turning  to  the  jury,  he  said: 
"Gentlemen,  as  the  facts  in  this  case  are 
admitted,  I  have  no  evidence  to  intro- 
duce. It  now  becomes  your  duty  to  ap- 
ply the  law  to  those  facts,  and  its  text  is 
so  plain  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  in  anybody's  mind." 

During  this  address,  which  we  sum- 
marily reproduce,  the  French  and  Creole 
members  of  the  jury  had  been  showing 
signs  of  impatience,  and  it  ended  in  this 
interrogation  from  Foreman  Macarty: 
"Mr.  Hen n en,  do  you  really  presume  to 
induce  us  to  grant  twenty- five  arpents  to 
your  cl  ient  when  the  act  of  sale  only  says 
twenty?" 

Hennen :  "The  words  of  the  contract 
are  that  the  plaintiff  bought  a  tract  of 
land  of  twenty  arpents,  with  the  usual 
depth,  extending,  on  the  line  fronting  the 
river,  from  a  certain  oak  to  a  certain  wil- 
low that  indicated  the  boundaries.  As  to 
the  law,  it  says  that  the  designation  of 
visible  limits,  and  not  the  specification  of 
the  number  of  arpents  mentioned,  is  the 
criterion  to  ascertain  the  area  of  the  land 
intended  to  be  transferred  by  the  seller  to 
the  purchaser." 


Foreman  Macarty,  after  having  ex- 
changed, in  a  whisper,  a  few  hasty  words 
with  his  French  colleagues,  takes  a  square 
attitude  in  his  seat,  with  all  the  indica- 
tions of  a  man  who  is  going  to  assert  an 
irrevocable  decision.  He  fixes  a  steady 
eye  on  Hennen,  and  says,  in  a  peremptory 
tone : 

"  Mr.  Hennen,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  never  intended  to  sell,  nor  the 
plaintiff  to  buy,  more  than  twenty  arpents 
fronting  the  river.  We  don't  care  for 
your  oak  and  your  willow.  It  is  useless 
for  you  to  trouble  us  with  such  a  prepos- 
terous claim.  Your  client  is  not  honest, 
sir.  It  is  wrong  on  his  part  to  try  to 
avail  himself  of  an  evident  mistake  of 
the  defendant  as  to  the  quantity  of  land 
he  thought  he  was  selling.  He^certainly 
would  have  asked  a  larger  sum  if  he  had 
not  been  deceived  on  the  subject.  We  are 
indignant,  sir!" 

Hennen,  blandly:  "I  regret,  Mr.  Ma- 
carty, your  misconception  of  the  case. 
Allow  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  regret  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  parties  to  this  suit. 
If  you  persist  in  your  views,  if  a  verdict 
is  rendered  against  the  plaintiff,  I  will 
certainly  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  will  reverse  it.  Meanwhile  you 
will  have  done  an  injury  to  my  client, 
whose  taking  possession  of  the  land  he 
has  paid  for  will  be  delayed  to  his  detri- 
ment, and  by  the  prolongation  of  this  lit- 
igation you  will  be  the  cause  of  inflicting 
on  the  defendant  heavier  costs  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay.  I  beg 
the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the 
law  which  is  to  govern  their  final  deci- 
sion." 

Judge:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jurj/^,  Mr. 
Hennen  "has  correctly  quoted  the  law  to 
you.  Your  duty  is  to  enforce  its  appli- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  legislative 
will,  and  not  to  suit  your  own  individual 
notions  of  the  just  or  uiijust." 

jllacarty:  "We  beg  leave  to  remain 
mindful  of  a  higher  law  than  the  one 
which  we  are  desired  to  enforce,  a  law  im- 
planted in  our  hearts  by  God  himself — the 
law  of  honesty,  the  law  of  conscience." 

Judge:  "I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  sanc- 
tion your  views,  and  will  i)robably  reverse 
your  verdict." 

Macarty:  "That  is  the  affair  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ours  is  to  act  according 
to  our  conscience." 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
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in  French.  All  the  while  the  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  members  of  the  jury  looked  vacant- 
ly at  every  object  in  the  court-room,  and 
probably  were  wondering  at  the  cause  and 
meaning  of  all  this  hubbub.  As  to  Ma- 
zureau,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  mind,  and  had  been  repeated- 
ly giving  nods  of  approbation  whenever 
Macarty  spoke.  Raising  his  spectacles 
high  up  on  his  forehead  above  his  brows, 
which  with  him  was  known  to  be  a  sign 
that  he  considered  his  work  done,  and  that 
he  could  rest  contented,  he  had  thrown 
himself  back  on  his  chair,  w^hich  he  caused 
to  tilt  on  its  hind  legs,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  keenly  enjoying  his  adver- 
sary's pronopt  defeat,  when  it  had  not  been 
necessary  for  him  even  to  utter  a  single 
word  to  bring  about  this  result. 

But  Hennen  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
discouraged,  and  getting  a  little  more  ani- 
mated than  was  his  habit,  he  said :  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  allow  me,  under  the 
pleasure  of  the  court,  to  state  to  you  re- 
spectfully that  it  is  the  conscience  of  the 
law  that  you  are  bound  to  consult  here, 
and  not  your  self-assumed  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  what  you  call  your  con- 
science, in  administering  justice  in  the 
courts  of  your  country  in  conformity  with 
the  obligations  of  the  solemn  oath  which 
you  have  taken.  There  is  not  a  lawyer 
at  the  bar  who  will  not  tell  you  that  this 
is  the  correct  doctrine  to  be  adopted  by 
you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  ju- 
rors. I  even  appeal  on  this  point  to  the 
eloquent  orator,  to  the  profound  jurist,  to 
whom  we  all  look  as  a  safe  guide  in  all  mat- 
ters of  law.  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Mazureau  him- 
self, who  appears  here  for  the  defendant.'' 

A  sneeringexpression  of  cyn  ical  triumph 
which  had  spread  over  Mazureau's  face 
immediately  vanished;  he  put  on  an  air 
of  sympathetic  compassion  for  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  his  opponent  found  him- 
self, and  in  that  ominously  most  dulcet 
tone  of  voice  which  he  sometimes  as- 
sumed,and  which  was  generally  indicative 
of  the  forth-coming  of  some  fatal  thrust, 
he  said:  "Mr.  Hennen,  will  you  permit 
me  to  address  you  one  question  ?" 

Hennen  :  ' '  Certainly,  sir ;  at  your  plea- 
sure." 

Mazureau:  ''Are  you  not  from  New 
England  ?" 

Hennen:  "Yes,  sir.*' 

Mazureau:  "Well,  in  that  land  of  your 
nativity,  was  it  not  lawful  to  burn  old  wo- 
men as  witches  ?" 
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Hennen,  looking  somewhat  perplexed, 
stammered  out :  "It  occasionally  happen- 
ed— in  former  times." 

Mazureau  sprang  up  with  flashing  eyes, 
shaking  his  tist  dramatically  at  Hennen, 
and  with  a  loud  burst  of  his  sonorous  voice 
he  thundered  out :  "Would  you  have  exe- 
cuted that  law  ?  Would  you  have  burn- 
ed old  women  at  the  stake  ?  Would  you 
have  lighted  up  the  fire?  Which  of  the 
two  authorities  would  you  have  obeyed  on 
that  occasion — that  conscience  which  God 
has  placed  in  your  heart,  or  the  fanatical 
dictate  of  an  impious  legislation  ?  I  will 
not  insult  you  by  doubting  your  choice. 
And  now  how  is  it  that  you  expect  these 
high-minded  men,  these  intelligent  jurors, 
to  do  what  you  would  not  yourself  have 
done  ?  Why  should  they  not  in  these 
days  follow  the  example  which  you  w^ould 
have  given  them  in  former  times,  which 
is,  to  trample  upon  any  immoral  and  ne- 
farious law  that  violates  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  conscience  and  the  principles  of 
common  justice  between  man  and  man  ?" 

He  paused,  as  if  to  take  breath  and  allow 
his  emotion  to  subside.  Then,  with  calm 
dignity:  "  May  it  please  the  court,  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  The  case  is  closed  on 
my  part. "  And  he  looked  significantly  at 
the  French  and  Creole  members  of  the 
jury,  who  could  hardly  refrain  from  loud- 
ly expressing  their  applause. 

Hennen  stood  bewildered  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  recovering  himself,  he  said: 
"May  it  please  the  court,  I  have  only  a 
few  words  to  address  to  those  members  of 
the  jury  who  do  not  understand  French," 
After  this  had  been  done,  a  short  charge 
was  delivered  by  the  judge  in  English  and 
in  French,  and  the  jury  retired  to  their 
room.  Everybody  present  thought  that 
they  could  not  possibly  agree. 

In  their  chamber,  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered it,  the  jurors  of  the  Latin  race  group- 
ed themselves  in  a  corner,  talking  excited- 
ly, and  looking  doggedly  determined  not 
to  yield  an  inch  to  the  Yankees,  who  had 
sought  the  opposite  corner,  and  were 
whispering  together.  This  is  what  one 
of  those  Yankees  said  to  his  colleagues: 
"I  cannot  stay  here  long.  I  have  most 
pressing  business  to  attend  to,  and  you 
also,  I  presume."  There  was  an  assent- 
ing movement  of  the  head  from  those  who 
were  th  us  addressed .  "  Wei  1 , "  con  tin  ued 
he,  "this  is  a  plain  case.  There  should 
be  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  But  those 
French  and  Creoles  have  no  sense,  you 
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know.  Tliey  are  the  creatures  of  preju- 
dice or  wliim.  They  are  not  practical. 
Besides,  they  are  particularly  obstinate, 
and  as  they  never  have  anything  to  do, 
they  will  keep  us  here  locked  up  God 
knows  how  long.  Had  we  not  better 
humor  them  ?  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
plaintiff,  for,  as  Hennen  says,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  surely  reverse  our  ver- 
dict." 

This  suggestion  being  accepted,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, advancing  toward  Macarty 
and  pointing  to  the  record  which  that 
gentleman  held  in  his  hand,  said,  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  interrogation,  "FbifS, 
monsieur,  for  plaintiff,  eh  ?"  Macarty 
shook  his  head  negatively.  "For  de- 
fendant?" Macarty  gave  an  affirmative 
nod.  Eh  bien,  nous  aussf^  (Well,  we 
too),  continued  the  Saxon,  calling  to  his 
assistance  these  French  words,  which  he 
recollected,  and  which  he  put  together  as 
well  as  he  could,  whilst  he  pointed  to  his 
two  friends  as  concurring  in  his  opinion. 

Macarty  understood  the  words  and  the 
action.  His  face  became  radiant,  and  he 
exclaimed, "  Je  vois  avec  satisfaction,  mes- 
sieurs, que  vous  avez  de  Fhonneur  et  de  la 
conscience,  et  que  vous  n'etes  pas  hommes 
a  donner  vingt-cinq  arpents  a  qui  n'en  a 
achete  que  vingt.  Allons,  c'est  bien ;  c'est 
tres  bien."  (I  see  with  satisfaction,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  men  of  honor  and  "have 
a  conscience,  and  that  you  are  not  the 
men  to  give  twenty-five  arpents  to  one 
who  has  bought  only  twenty.  It  is  well ; 
it  is  very  well  indeed.) 

Whereupon  there  was  a  general  shak- 
ing of  hands,  and  the  jury  returned  to  the 
court-room.  The  clerk  announced,  ' '  Ver- 
dict for  the  defendant." 

"Mr.  Sheriff,  discharge  the  jury,"  said 
the  astonished  judge. 

Hennen:  "May  it  please  the  court,  I 
beg  leave  to  file  my  motion  of  appeal  from 
this  extraordinary  verdict." 

The  judge  nods  assent,  and  descends 
slowly  from  the  bench.  Mazureau  ap- 
proaches Hennen,  wlfo  is  handing  some 
papers  to  the  clerk.  They  look  at  each 
other  face  to  face,  and  both  laugh  hearti- 
ly. They  seem  to  be  much  amused  at 
something. 

Mazureau  pulls  out  his  watch:  ^'Oh! 
oh  !  already  four  o'clock.  It  is  dinner- 
time. Hennen,  my  house  is  close  by.  I 
have  to-day  a  fat  turkey  aux  trnffes,  and 
exquisite  claret  just  received  from  Bor- 
deaux.   Suppose  you  join  me?" 


"Willingly." 

And  the  two  eminent  lawyers  went 
away  arm  in  arm. 

Let  us  witness  another  jury  trial,  in 
which  it  happens  that  the  two  races  are 
again  divided.  This  contingency  has 
been  provided  for,  and  it  has  been  thought 
prudent  on  both  sides  to  employ  two  law- 
yers, one  speaking  English  and  the  oth- 
er French.  John  R.  Grymes,  of  Virginia, 
and  Dominique  Seghers,  of  Belgium,  for 
plaintiff;  Edward  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  and  Moreau  Lislet,  of  France,  for 
defendant, 

John  R.  Grymes  claims  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  and 
of  course  is  not  destitute  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
He  is  an  elegant,  distingue  looking  man, 
above  the  middle  size,  always  fashionably 
well  dressed,  always  systematically  cour- 
teous. He '  brings  to  the  bar  some  of 
the  etiquette  and  forms  observed  in  the 
saloons  of  refined  society.  He  is  nev- 
er boisterous,  loud,  passionate,  and  rough 
in  his  tone  and  gesticulations.  As  an 
orator  he  could  not  rise -to  the  altitude 
where  dwell  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
heaven ;  he  remains  on  earth,  where, 
whatever  may  be  for  him  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  sandy  plain  on  which  he 
stands,  he  wields  with  admirable  effect 
the  light,  flexible,  brightly  polished,  but 
cold  Damascus  steel  blade  of  Saladin.  As 
a  lawyer  he  has  a  lucid,  logical  mind, 
and  speaks  with  the  richest  fluency,  nev- 
er being  at  a  loss  or  hesitating  about  a 
word,  but  that  word,  although  presenting 
itself  with  the  utmost  ease  and  confidence, 
is  not  always  the  proper  one.  His  style 
is  far  from  being  classical,  or  even  gram- 
matical, but  it  is  effective,  it  is  persuasive, 
and  the  meaning  which  it  intends  to  con- 
vey is  understood  without  effort,  even  by 
the  dullest.  His  pronunciation  denotes 
at  once  his  Virginian  origin,  but  his  voice 
is  ^usical,  and  his  easy,  pleasing  flow  of 
speech  leaves  no  time  and  no  desire  to 
the  hearer  to  analyze  its  constructive  ele- 
ments. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  scholar  in 
Gi^ymes;  his  collegiate  education  has  been 
imperfect;  his-  reading  is  not  extensive  as 
to  legal  lore,  nor  anything  else.  But 
there  is  infinite  charm  in  his  natural  elo- 
quence, and  his  powerful  native  intellect 
knows  how  to  make  the  most  skilful  use 
of  the  materials  which  it  gathers  at  ran- 
dom outside  of  any  regular  course  of 
study  and  research.    He  has  the  reputa- 
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tioii  of  never  preparing"  himself  for  tlie 
trial  even  of  important  cases,  and  he  seems 
pleased  to  favor  the  spreading  of  that  im- 
pression. He  affects  to  come  into  court 
after  a  night  of  dissipation,  and  to  take  at 
once  all  his  points  and  all  the  information 
which  he  needs  from  his  associate  in  the 
case,  and  even  from  what  he  can  elicit 
from  his  opponents  during  the  trial.  It 
is  when  he  pretends  to  be  least  prepared, 
and  has  apparently  to  rely  only  on  intu- 
ition and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
that  his  brightest  and  most  successful  ef- 
forts are  made.  Many  have  some  doubts 
about  the  genuine  reality  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  believe  that  Grymes  works 
more  in  secret  than  he  wants  the  public 
to  know. 

No  man  was  ever  more  urbanely  sar- 
castic in  words  or  pantomime.  If  the 
court  disagrees  with  him  on  any  vital 
point,  and  lays  down  the  law  adversely  to 
his  views,  he  has  a  way  of  gracefully  and 
submissively  bowing  to  the  decision  with 
a  half-suppressed  smile  of  derision,  and 
with  an  expression  of  the  face  which 
clearly  says  to  the  by-standers :  "I  respect 
the  magistrate,  as  you  see,  but  what  a 
goose  that  fellow  is!"  There  is  in  his  ha- 
bitual sneers  a  sort  of  amiability,  a  good- 
natured  love  of  piquant  fun,  which  pro- 
tects them  against  the  suspicion  of  malig- 
nity; the  shafts  of  his  gilded  bow  scratch 
gently  the  skin  with  a  perfumed  steel 
point.  He  is  a  Chesterfield  in  his  deport- 
ment toward  all  his  colleagues  of  the  bar; 
but  if  too  much  chafed  by  any  of  them 
he  snorts  once  or  twice,  as  if  attempting 
to  expel  some  obstruction  from  his  nos- 
trils. This  is  a  sign  in  him  of  rising 
hostility,  and  without  losing  his  temper 
he  becomes  politely  aggressive,  and  his 
usually  edulcorated  language  assumes  a 
sort  of  vitriolic  pungency.  No  one  pos- 
sesses better  than  he  does  the  art  of  ridi- 
culing without  giving  positive  offence. 
But  he  is  careful  to  use  it  sparingly  in 
court,  although  profusely  addicted  to  it 
in  social  intercourse.  He  is  extremely 
fond  of  advocating  with  the  utmost  grav- 
ity wild  paradoxes,  which  he  frequently 
makes  the  amusing  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion. He  stands  among  the  highest  in 
his  profession,  and  exercises  great  influ- 
ence over  judges  and  jurors. 

He  h  as  a  decided  taste  for  luxurious 
living,  for  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
and  card-gambling.  He  would  not  brook 
the  shadow  of  a  word  of  disparagement, 


and  on  a  point  of  honor  would  immedi- 
ately, like  all  Southern  gentlemen,  appeal 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  duello.  Notwith- 
standing this  sensitiveness,  and  the  con- 
siderable fees  which  he  annually  receives 
for  his  services  as  a  very  able  and  popular 
member  of  the  bar,  there  are  few  men 
known  to  be  more  dunned  than  he  is. 
But  he  possesses  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties to  which  nobody  else  could  aspire;  he 
is  the  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  of  New 
Orleans.  For  instance,  as  an  example  of 
the  liberties  which  he  takes,  if  dunned  too 
activelj^  he  will  give  a  check  on  any  bank 
of  which  he  bethinks  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  person  who  presents  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  merriment.  It  is  look- 
ed upon  as  done  in  fun.  There  is  not,  of 
course,  any  idea  of  swindling  or  of  doing 
aiiy  real  impropriety.  It  is  only  one  of 
Grymes's  practical  jokes.  He  will  pay 
in  the  end,  as  everybody  knows,  with  any 
amount  of  interest  in  addition,  and  with- 
out questioning  the  rate. 

In  those  days  of  strongly  marked  indi- 
vidualities in  New  Orleans  there  was  a 
man  famous  for  collecting  money  from 
the  most  obdurate  debtors,  and  he  there- 
fore was  the  favorite  agent  of  creditors. 
His  name  was  Dupeux.  He  was  a  terror 
to  all  those  w^ho  indulged  in  the  fancy 
that  they  could  escape  from  the  payment 
of  what  they  owed.  It  might  have  been 
possible  if  there  had  been  no  Dupeux  in 
the  w^orld,  but  as  there  was  a  Dupeux,  it 
was  impossible.  He  was  the  constable  of 
one  of  our  justices  of  the  peace,  but  he 
never  himself  resorted  to  law.  He  had 
other  means  of  coercion  in  his  bag.  Once 
on  the  track  of  a  debtor,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  him.  That  debtor  felt  at  once  that 
he  was  doomed,  for  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  haunted  more  frightfully  than 
by  a  ghost.  Wherever  he  was,  by  day 
and  by  night,  if  there  was  any  imaginable 
access  to  him,  there  suddenly  stood  in  his 
presence  the  inevitable  Dupeux,  with  his 
pale,  supplicating  face,  expressive  of  the 
agony  of  too  long  deferred  hope  of  pay- 
ment, and  with  the  same  Gorgon  bill  in 
his  hand.  No  tempest  of  cui^ses  and 
threats  could  frighten  him  away  never  to 
return,  and  when  his  bodily  presence  could 
be  avoided,  still  his  mournful,  piteous  face 
and  its  mute  appeal  remained  visible 
through  the  debtor's  imagination.  It  be- 
came an  insupportable  obsession,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that,  to  get  rid  of  it, 
the  persecuted  victim  of  debt  would  in  a 
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fit  of  desperation  start  in  pursuit  of  Du 
peux  to  hasten  a  payment  which  had  been 
liitlierto  pertinaciously  delayed  or  abso- 
lutely refused. 

Such  was  the  individual  who,  one  morn- 
ing very  early,  met  Grymes  sallying-  from 
a  house  w4iere  he  had  gambled  witli 
friends  during  the  whole  night.  Dupeux 
approached  reverentially  the  great  law- 
yer, and  with  a  pathetic  gesture  presented 
tlie  bill  for  which  he  had  been  dunning 
that  personage  for  several  months.  ' '  Ah , 
my  friend!"  exclaimed  Grymes,  "what  a 
lucky  coincidence!  You  happen  to  meet 
me  when  I  am  flush.  By-the-bye,  put  off 
that  doleful  face  of  yours;  it  gives  me  the 
chills.  Well,  how  much  is  the  bill,  Du- 
peux— my  poor  Dupeux  ?" 

"Twenty-five  dollars,  Mr.  Grymes." 

"Is  that  all?  My  conscience  smites 
me  for  having  made  you  wait  so  long,  and 
you  have  been  so  patient,  too  ?  You  are 
an  an  .^el,  Dupeux — my  poorDupeux !"  And 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  very  large 
bundle  of  bank-notes,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted one,  that  he  handed  over  to  the  col- 
lector, saying,  "  Pay  yourself." 

"This  is  a  one-hundred-dollar  note, 
Mr.  Grymes.  How  can  I  get  change  at 
this  hour  when  all  the  banks  and  shops  are 
closed  ?"  said  Dupeux,  in  a  whining  tone. 
"  Have  you  not  smaller  notes?" 

' '  Trouble  not  yourself  about  the  change, 
my  friend;  keep  it  all,  Dupeux — my  poor 
Dupeux  !  Let  the  balance  of  seventy-five 
dollars  go  toward  indemnifying  you  for 
all  the  shoes  that  you  have  worn  in  your 
perambulations  after  me.  Good-by,  and 
may  you  have  an  appetite  for  breakfast, 
Dupeux — my  poor  Dupeux!" 

Such  was  John  R.  Grymes,  the  most 
careless  of  men  about  money,  coining  it 
by  the  bushel,  and  squandering  it  in  the 
same  way.  But  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  became  more  economical,  honor- 
ably paid  all  his  debts,  and  left  to  his  fam- 
ily a  competency  when  he  died  at  a  ripe 
old  age. 

Dominique  Seghers,*his  colleague  in  the 
suit,  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  red  tape  old 
French  avoiie  of  the  ancient  regime.  He 
looked  into  every  case  intrusted  to  his 
care  con  amore,  almost  with  paternal  af- 
fection. For,  was  he  not  to  give  it  a  legal 
existence,  a  judicial  shape  or  form,  that 
would  be  faultless?  Besides,  he  loved  to 
handle  and  manipulate  the  law,  so  as  to 
show  what  his  skill  could  do  with  it.  Such 
is  tlie  love  of  the  artist  for  the  instrument 


to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  fortune 
and  his  fame.  The  very  moment  a  sub- 
ject of  litigation  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  doubted  not  of  its  being  founded  in 
law,  and  if  that  law  was  not  apparent,  he 
felt  convinced  that  by  dint  of  patient  re- 
searches he  would  discover  in  the  end 
that  the  projected  suit  could  be  based  on 
some  article  of  the  Civil  Code,  some  special 
statute,  some  applicable  precedent,  some 
decision  of  court,  if  not  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  For  him  profes- 
sionally tliere  was  no  right  or  wrong  out- 
side of  the  text  of  the  law.  -Everything 
else  was  vaporous  sentimentality,  sheer 
romance. 

He  was  essentially  practical.  To  go  to 
court  was  to  go  to  war,  and  the  partici- 
pants in  it  were  to  take  the  consequences. 
Strategic  manoeuvres  ending  in  a  surprise 
that  defeated  a  too  confident  or  inexperi- 
enced adversary  were,  according  to  his 
views,  nothing  but  fair  play.  As  to  him- 
self, he  went  into  the  conflict  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  every  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon,  from  the 'big  gun  of  massive  argu- 
ment to  the  penknife  quibble  of  the  small- 
est size.  For  who  knows  but  what  the 
feather  may  be  adjudged  of  weight,  when 
the  granite  block  will  be  declared  to  have 
none?  Who  knew  this  better  than  Se- 
ghers  ?  And  thus  he  neglected  nothing  to 
insure  success.  It  was  his  business  to  gain 
his  case:  that  of  the  court  or  of  the  jury 
was  to  decide  correctly.  If  tlaey  erred, 
whose  responsibility  was  it  ?  Not  his  sure- 
ly if  in  duty  to  his  client  he  had  misled 
them  by  some  ignis  fatuus.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  within  the  range  of 
his  profession,  he  proceeded  with  the  cau- 
tion of  an  Indian  creeping  stealthily  into 
the  territory  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  looking 
anxiously  for  an  enemy  behind  every  bush 
and  tree.  He  gave  no  quarter,  and  asked 
for  none. 

Inhere  never  was  a  microscope  more  ef- 
fective than  the  one  Avith  which  Seghers 
examined  every  word,  every  syllable,  ev- 
ery comma,  in  his  adversary's  pleadings, 
and  there  nevei'  was  any  false  step,  any 
negligence,  any  defect  or  omission  of  le- 
gal formalities,  of  which  old  Seghers 
hesitated  to  take  immediate  advantage. 
I  say  "old  Seghers,"  because  in  my  youth 
I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out the  addition  of  that  adjective.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  never  been  suspected 
of  ever  having  been  young. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  instruc- 
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tive  for  a  young"  practitioner  than  to 
study  attentively  every  petition  or  an- 
swer that  Segliers  ever  tiled  in  court, 
Tliey  were  written  with  a  skill  and  mi- 
nute care  that  defied  criticism.  It  w^as 
evident  that  he  had  left  no  loop-hole 
through  which  his  opponent  could  stick  a 
pin,  and  woe  to  that  opponent  if  he  got 
entangled  in  the  spider's  web  against 
which  he  bumped  his  head!  As  to  him- 
self, he  never  entered  any  battle-held  of 
litigation  unless  encased  in  a  double-plat- 
ed suit  of  armor  ten  inches  in  thickness, 
and  without  having  protected  his  posi- 
tion, whenever  it  was  possible,  with  all 
sorts  of  pitfalls  and  traps. 

He  had  to  contend  against  a  peculiar 
and  very  serious  impediment  for  a  man 
of  his  profession.  It  was  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  express  him- 
self. In  court  he  painfully  struggled  for 
words.  They  stuck  in  his  throat;  and 
when  at  last  they  came  out,  it  was  as  if 
they  had  forced  their  way  through  an  ob- 
structed passage.  It  was  in  a  jumbling 
sort  of  way.  There  was  an  elbowing,  a 
pushing,  a  trampling  upon  one  another, 
as  people  generally  do  when  in  a  too 
closely  packed  crowd.  But  he  patiently 
took  his  time  to  evolve  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. No  interruptions  from  court  or 
jury,  or  from  the  adverse  party,  however 
frequently  repeated,  could  put  him  out  of 
countenance.  If  continued  too  long,  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  increasing  the  dis- 
array of  his  words,  if  not  of  his  ideas,  and 
enfeebling  his  laboriously  uttered  argu- 
ments, he  would  stop,  and  phlegmatically 
show  his  annoyance  at  it  by  merely  turn- 
ing up  his  e3^es  to  heaven,  seemingly  as  a 
mute  appeal  for  the  grant  of  sufficient  pa- 
tience to  support  him  under  the  inflicted 
vexations.  But  after  a  while  he  would 
start  again,  in  his  humdrum  style,  pre- 
cisely from  the  point  where  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  had  been  cut  off. 

I  need  not  mention,  for  it  might  be 
easily  inferred,  that  in  his  every-day  life 
Seghers  was  as  methodical  and  precise  as 
in  his  professional  one.  His  physical  ap- 
pearance would  easily  have  denoted  the 
inward  man  to  a  physiognomist.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  character  in  his  fea- 
tures. They  Avere  strongly  marked  —  a 
sharp  long  face;  a  large  mouth;  a  much- 
protruding  and  big  nose;  gray  eyes  par- 
ticipating of  the  elongated  olive  shape, 
with  furtWe  and  oblique  glances  to  de- 
tect anything  suspicious,  from  whatever 


part  of  the  horizon  it  might  come,  large 
flat  ears  that  stuck  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  head,  and  for  which  no  approach  of  a 
velvet-footed  cat  would  have  been  noise- 
less. This  gentleman  acquired  by  his  pro- 
fession a  considerable  fortune. 

Among  the  Americans  who  had  come 
to  New  Orleans  to  better  their  fortune, 
none  was  so  distinguished  as  Edward  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily, and  before  emigrating  to  the  extreme 
South  he  had  been  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the 
place  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  new 
sphere  of  action  before  he  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  superb  talents.  He  at  once 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar,  notwithstanding  his  having  ene- 
mies who  spread  evil  reports  against  him, 
and  his  having  incurred  a  great  deal  of  un- 
popularity in  consequence  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  famous  "  batture  case,"  which 
gave  rise  to  riots  in  New  Orleans  and 
to  an  acrimonious  controversy  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  himself,  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  at  least  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  his  great  adversary.  He, 
however,  manfully  and  successfullj"  bat- 
tled against  the  numerous  obstacles  which 
he  met  in  his  way.  He  was  possessed  of 
too  much  genius  and  firmness  of  nerve 
to  be  kept  down  and  prevented  from  ris- 
ing up,  eagle-like,  to  the  altitude  where 
he  could  freely  expand  his  wings  and 
breathe  in  his  native  empyreal  element. 
Conquering  prejudices,  calumnies,  and 
envy,  he  grew  rapidly,  as  he  became  bet- 
ter known  and  appreciated,  upon  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  his  newly  elected  home,  and  was  sent 
to  represent  Louisiana  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  His  career  as  such,  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Presidency 
of  General  Jackson,  and  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary in  France,  is  well  known.  For 
the  present  I  have  only  to  deal  with  him 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  bar, 
where  he  towered  up  as  one  of  its  giants. 

Edward  Livingston  was  tall  and  spare 
ill  body,  and  with  strong,  clear-cut  fea- 
tures, which  denoted  his  Scotch  ancestry. 
The  habitual  expression  of  his  face  was 
meditative  and  rather  austere,  but  his 
smile  was  indicative  of  the  benignity  of 
his  heart.  He  was  mild  in  manner,  cour- 
teous, dignified,  and  indefatigably  labori- 
ous. The  pleasures  of  society  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  attraction  for  him. 
To  change  the  nature  of  his  occupation 
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was  sufficient  relief  and  rest  for  liis  tem- 
perament, and  even  a  diversion  much 
more  to  his  taste  tlian  any  other.  He  was 
a  profound  jurist  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  Which  of  the  two  predominated, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell.  He 
manajred  his  cases  in  court  with  admi- 
rable  self-possession.  It  was  the  calm 
consciousness  of  strength;  it  was  the  se- 
rene majestj^  of  intellect.  There  was  no 
sparring",  no  Avrangling,  no  browbeating. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  the  attention  of 
the  judge,  jurors,  members  of  the  bar,  and 
everybody  in  court  was  instantly  riveted. 
All  knew  that  they  were  to  listen  to  what 
was  worth  hearing.  There  were  no  flashy 
declamations,  no  unbecoming  carpings,  no 
hair-splitting,  no  indecorous  clap-trap,  no 
tinsel  ornament,  no  stage  thunder,  no 
flims}^  sophistical  argumentation,  no  idle 
stragglino'  words.  His  discourse  was  com- 
pact  and  robust;  his  language  was  terse 
and  pure.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  clas- 
sical order,  and  uniformly  elegant.  It 
would,  in  forensic  debates,  flow  at  first 
with  the  modesty  of  a  gentle  stream,  but 
by  degrees,  swelling  and  rushing  like  the 
mighty  tide  of  the  ocean,  it  would  over- 
flow far  and  wide,  and  leave  to  opposition 
not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 

Moreau  Lislet,  his  associate  in  the  case 
which  we  have  supposed  ready  for  trial, 
is  a  rotund  Frenchman  past  the  ■  me- 
ridian of  life.  His  eyes  sparkle  with 
good-natured  wit  under  the  large  specta- 
cles which  bestride  his  small  nose.  Ev- 
erything seems  soft  in  him,  even  his 
bones.  His  flesh  is  tremulous,  like  blanc-, 
mange  or  a  jelly,  and  as  yielding  under 
the  touch.  His  hands  are  diminutive  and 
plump.  He  does  not  look  formidable, 
does  he  ?  No.  Well,  you  had  better 
beware  of  him.  He  is  an  Artesian-well 
of  legal  lore — deep,  very  deep.  He  is  one 
of  those  two  or  three  jurists  who  were  in- 
trusted by  the  Legislature  with  the  work 
of  adapting  the  Napoleon  Code  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  Louisiana  un- 
der her  new  institutions.  He  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  oratory.  He  addresses  the 
court  or  the  jury  in  a  sort  of  con  versation- 
al,  familiar  way.  He  is  always  in  a  good 
humor,  which  is  communicative.  He  is 
a  very  great  favorite  with  the  judges,  the 
clerks,  the  sheriffs,  the  jurors,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar — in  fact,  with  everybody. 
He  is  so  kind,  so  benevolent,  so  amiable 
in  all  his  dealings  and  sayings!  His 
bonhomie  is  so  captivating!    Of  so  sym- 


pathizing a  nature  is  he  that,  for  in- 
stance, he  sometimes  takes  up  his  adver- 
sary's side  of  the  question,  admits  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  say  in  his  favor, 
and  says  it  and  shows  it  too.  He  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  present  it  to  the 
court  in  its  very  best  aspect.  But  after 
having  thus  acted  with  such  kindness  and 
impartiality  toward  his  opponent,  he  pa- 
thetically apologizes  for  destroying  all  his 
hopes  and  illusions,  regrets  that  his  claim 
is  not  founded  on  the  law  and  evidence 
applicable  to  the  case,  demonstrates  it  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt^  and  finally 
exterminates  the  poor  fellow  with  a  sigh 
of  compassion  over  his  hard  fate.  Ho! 
ho!  beware  of  Moreau  Lislet  and  of  his 
bonhomie  I 

The  case  in  which 'these  four  gentlemen 
were  engaged  was  a  jury  one.  It  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and  exceedingly  hot. 
When  G-rymes,  for  the  plaintiff,  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  in  English,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  did  not  understand  a  single  word 
of  that  language,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  such  of  his  cOlleagues^  as  were  in  the 
same  predicament,  begged  the  judge  on 
that  ground  to  allow  them  to  leave  their 
seats,  and  be  permitted  to  inhale  the  fresh 
air  under  the  arcades  of  the  building  in 
which  the  court  held  its  session.  This 
was  graciously  permitted,  and  during  one 
hour  that  Grymes  spoke  the  Gallic  por- 
tion of  the  jurors  enjoyed  their  prome- 
nade and  their  cigars  in  the  cool  breeze 
that  came  from  the  river.  When  Grymes 
had  done,  and  Seghers,  on  the  same  side, 
rose  in  his  turn,  the  voice  of  the  sheriff 
Avas  heard  crying  loudly,  "Gentlemen  of 
the  jury  who  are  outside,  please  come  into 
court."  They  immediately  filed  in  and 
gravely  resumed  their  seats.  Seghers  had 
hardly  said  a  few  words  in  French  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  jurors,  on  their  applica- 
tion for  a  similar  favor,  were  also  per- 
mitted to  stretch  their  legs  under  the  same 
arcades,  and  to  pass  their  time  as  comfort- 
ably as  they  could.  The  repetition  of  this 
scene  took  place  when  Livingston  and 
Moreau  Lislet  spoke  alternately.  This 
wa-s  of  daily  occurrence  at  that  epoch. 

After  a  little  while  everybody  became 
reconciled  to  what  at  first  had  been 
thought  an  intolerable  inconvenience  or 
annoyance.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
high-spirited  and  light-limbed  Latin  genet 
and  the  massive,  slower-tempered  Saxon 
horse,  being  both  harnessed  to  the  car  of 
justice,  learned  to  pull  together,  and  con- 
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trivedby  some  means  or  otlier  to  make  its 
wheels  work  smoothly,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  road.  The 
qualifications  to  be  a  juror  were  then  of  a 
hi(?her  order  than  those  which  have  been 
since  required,  and.  if  the  echoes  wliich 
are  wafted  to  me  in  my  retreat  from  our 
courts  of  justice  are  faithful  expressions 
of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  I 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  trials 
by  jury  sixty  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
certain  eccentricities  from  which  they 
were  not  free,  gave  rise  to  fewer  com- 
plaints than  those  of  the  present  day. 

On  a  certain  occasion  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  city.  Two  eminent  citi- 
zens had  quarrelled  about  a  hog.  It  was 
a  question  of  the  identity  of  the  animal, 
and  impossible  to  doubt  their  good  faith. 
They  became  irritated  and  more  obstinate 
in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  their 
dispute.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  there 
would  be  no  yielding  on  either  side,  and 
they  went  to  law.  Moreau  Lislet  was  re- 
tained for  plaintiff,  and  Mazureau  for  de- 
fendant— two  of  the  magnates  of  the  bar — 
and  fees  were  paid  them  immensely  larger 
than  the  value  of  the  hog.  On  the  day  of 
trial  the  court-room  was  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, for  much  fun  was  expected.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  jury  case.  Moreau  Lislet 
read  the  petition,  in  which  the  hog  was 
minutely  described  and  asserted  to  be  a 
blooded  one,  worth  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  answer  was  a  general  denial,  putting 
plaintiff  on  full  proof  of  what  he  alleged. 
It  seems  there  was  but  one  witness  to 
identify  the  hog.  That  witness  was  sworn, 
and  confirmed  the  description  in  the  peti- 
tion. He  was  a  farmer  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Bernard,  about  sixty  years  old,  of  pon- 
derous frame.  He  evidently  was  very  lit- 
tle accustomed  to  the  position  he  had  been 
called  to.  His  whole  face  was  expressive 
of  x^rimitive  innocence.  After  this  wit- 
ness had  concluded  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  Moreau  Lislet  said,  "The 
witness  is  yours,  Mr.  Mazureau." 

Mazureau  fixed  on  the  witness  his  dark 
imperious  eyes,  and  said,  with  aft'ected 
emphasis  and  in  his  most  effective  dra- 
matic style:  "Sir,  remember  that  you  are 
here,  on  oath,  to  testify  in  a  case  of  the 
utmost  importance,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear trifling  to  your  simple  understand- 
ing. It  is  not  merely  a  hog  question  ;  it 
is  a  question  of  honor,  whether  one  of 
our  most  respected  fellovz-citizens  unjust- 
ly, unlawfully,  and  fraudulently  retains 


in  his  possession  property  that  belongs  to 
another.  I  i3ut  you  on  your  guard  for 
your  own  sake.  You  may  be  indicted 
for  perjury  if  the  slightest  wilful  inaccu- 
racy in  your  evidence  shows  that  you  do 
not  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Besides,  you  may 
be  sued  for  damages  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  you  may  do  to  the  defendant's 
reputation. 

"Now,"  continued  Mazureau,  "I  com- 
pliment you,  sir,  on  your  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  plaintiff's  hog,  which  is  miss- 
ing from  his  pen.  I  will  not  cross-ex- 
amine you  on  the  subject.  I  am  full  of 
adiniration  for  your  memory,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  equally  particular  about  defend- 
ant's hog.  It  won't  do  to  say  in  general 
terms  that  they  are  exactly  alike."  At 
this  point  the  implacable  tormentor  be- 
gan to  puncture  and  scarify  the  witness, 
much  to  the  merriment  of  the  by  standers. 
"  What  do  you  know  of  hogs  ?  Whence 
your  extraordinary  faculty  to  discrimi- 
nate among  them,  and  so  vividly  to  re- 
member their  respective  physiognomy  ? 
How  long  have  you  lived  with  them  ? 
What  opportunity  had  you  to  examine 
the  defendant's  hog  and  the  peculiarities 
of  its  formation  ?  Have  you  measured  its 
ears,  its  tail,  its  legs,  its  nose,  the  length 
and  height  of  its  body  ?  I  want  to  know 
whether  in  all  these  details  the  defend- 
ant's hog  is  exactly  like  the  plaintiff's 
missing  one," 

All  these  questions  and  many  others 
had  been  successively  put  to  the  witness, 
who  had  been  driven  almost  to  the  verge 
of  desperation.  At  last,  being  made  con- 
scious by  the  incessant  bursts  of  laughter 
from  the  audience  that  he  was  an  object 
of  ridicule,  he  exhibite^l  symptoms  of 
marked  irritation.  It  exploded  when  Ma- 
zureau said  to  him:  "Well,  sir,  all  these 
details  are  very  confused  and  unreliable. 
Give  us  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  hog. 
Group  all  these  details  together,  and  tell 
us  how  the  entire  hog  exactly  looked." 

The  witness  measured  Mazureau  from 
head  to  foot  slowly  and  deliberately,  and 
said,  "  You  want  a  facsimile  of  defend- 
ant's hog  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  want  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the 
whole  audience  to  know  how  the  animal 
looks,  altogether,  from  its  nose  to  its  tail, 
and  from  its  tail  to  its  feet  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  you  fully  comprehend  my 
meaning  and  desire." 
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"  Well,  sir,  that  liog  looks  exactly  like 
you,  and  both  you  and  the  hog  could  not 
be  more  alike  if  you  were  twins." 

Thei-e  was  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
audience,  but  this  time  at  the  expense  of 
Mazureau.  The  judge  himself,  the  jurors, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  and  all  other  per- 
sons present  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. 

Mazureau  calmly  w^aited  for  the  res- 
toration of  order.  Then  he  blandly  said 
to  the  witness,  "  If  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, the  most  accurate  description  you 
can  give  this  court  and  jury  of  defendant's 
hog  is  his  being  so  like  me  that  you  could 
not  tell  one  from  the  other?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  doggedly  answered  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
effect  he  had  produced  on  the  audience. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  precision  of 
your  language.  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions to  ask;"  and  the  witness  withdrew 
from  the  stand. 

By  this  time  Moreau  Lislet  had  become 
serious.  He  knew  Mazureau's  temper, 
whose  unnatural  calm  portended  nothing 
good.  ■ 

'  Mr.  Moreau  Lislet,"  said  Mazureau, 
with  the  kindest  intonation,  "will  you 


do  me  the  favor  to  hand  me  your  peti- 
tion ?" 

After  having  read  it  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly, so  as  to  be  heard  by  everybody 
present,  he  said :  "  May  it  please  the  court, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  plain  that  the 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  make  out  his  case. 
You  have  heard  me  read  from  his  petition 
the  most  minute  description  of  his  missing 
hog,  and  his  own  witness  has  just  given 
you  what  he  thinks  the  best  and  most 
faithful  representation  or  portraiture  of 
the  one  alleged  to  be  in  defendant's  pos- 
session. Well,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
there  is  no  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  animals,  one  of  which  you  see 
now  standing  before  you  in  my  person. 
I  rest  my  case  here.  The  plaintiff  must 
be  put  out  of  court  oh  the  evidence  which 
he  has  himself  adduced." 

Moreau  Lislet  looked  blank,  and  was 
no  longer  inclined  to  laugh,  and  well  he 
might,  for  there  w^as  an  instantaneous 
verdict  against  his  client.  Mazureau 
walked  up  to  his  defeated  adversary,  and 
opening  his  gold'  snuff"box,  offered  him  a 
pinch,  saying,  "Moreau,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  old  dictum,  ''He  laughs  the 
best  ivho  laughs  the  lasf  ?" 


m  FAE  LOCHABEH.^ 


BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SOME  SURPRISES. 

ON  Macdonell's  arrival  in  Edinburgh 
he  drove  to  a  hotel  in  Prince's  Street, 
w^here  he  was  well  known,  left  his  travel- 
ling gear  there,  and  forthwith  set  out  on 
foot  to  seek  his  friend  Balwhinnan,  whose 
house  was  in  Moray  Place.  There  had 
been  rain  earlier  in  the  morning,  but  now 
wan  gleams  of  sunshine  were  appearing; 
and  picturesque  indeed  were  those  masses 
of  tall  black  buildings,  and  the  innumer- 
able spires,  and  the  grvsat  bulk  of  the  cas- 
tled rock  all  rising  away  into  a  confusion 
of  golden  clouds  and  moving  mists  and 
smoke.  But  he  had  little  thought  either 
for  the  outward  aspect  of  this  noble  thor- 
oughfare or  for  the  thousand  memories 
and  associations  that  it  naturally  awak- 
ens. His  heart  was  burning  with  a  fierce 
desire  for  vengeance — vengeance  on  those 
who  had  taken  away  his  young  wife  from 


him  and  treated  her  so  cruelly.  And 
when  he  got  to  Moray  Place,  and  found 
that  the  famous  advocate  was  at  home,  he 
rejoiced  in  his  wrath :  retribution  swift 
and  dire  was  now  to  be  meted  out,  and 
that  with  a  firm  hand. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  long  and  lofty 
apartment,  which  seemed  to  be  partly  a 
library  and  partly  an  ornithological  mu- 
seum;  for  above  the  shelves  of  books  that 
went  round  the  walls  there  ran  a  contin- 
uous glass  case  filled  with  stuffed  birds — 
mostly  sea-birds  from  the  northern  coasts 
and  isles — while  on  a  table  close  up  to  one 
of  the  windows  some  skins  were' lying, 
almig  with  all  the  implements  of  the  tax- 
idermist's art— pins,  sealing-wax,  colors, 
glass  eyes,  arsenic  paste,  and  what  not. 
Had  his  mind  been  less  perturbed  lie 
might  have  sought  out  in  that  collection 
certain  specimens  that  he  himself  had  con- 
tributed ;  but  as  it  was,  he  was  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  lawj^er's  appearance. 


*  Begun  ill  January  number,  1888. 
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The  door  opened ;  Mr.  Balwhinnan  en- 
tered, bawling  out  a  jovial  and  hearty 
greeting  as  he  came  forward  to  meet  his 
friend.  He  was  a  man  of  about  six  feet 
two  in  height,  spare  of  frame,  with  a  long, 
thin,  clean-shaven  face,  a  retreating  fore- 
head, an  aquiline  nose,  sandy  hair,  fresh 
complexion,  and  gray  eyes  that  were  suf- 
ficiently merry  and  good-natured. 

"And  what's  brought  ye  to  Edinburgh, 
Macdonell  ?"  he  cried,  as  he  hauled  along 
a  couple  of  chairs  to  the  central  table. 
"Man,  that  was  a  fine  velvet  duck  you 
sent  me — as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  I 
set  eyes  on ;  do  you  see  him  up  yonder  ?" 

Macdonell  did  not  even  glance  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

"Look  here,  Balwhinnan,"  said  he, 
"I've  come  to  ask  you  for  advice  in  a  very 
serious  affair.  You  know  Gemmill  and 
Inglis  do  what  little  law  business  we  want 
done;  but  I  could  not  go  to  them  about 
this  matter;  I  want  the  advice  of  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  lawyer.  You  must  tell  me 
precisely  what  my  position  is,  and  what 
steps  I  am  to  take." 

Then  Ludovick  Macdonell  began  and 
told  his  story;  and  it  might  have  been  re- 
marked that  during  this  narrative  a  sin- 
gular change  came  over  Mr.  Balwhinnan \s 
expression.  He  was  no  longer  the  bluff, 
hearty,  sportsman-looking  person  who 
had  noisily  come  into  the  room ;  his  eyes 
had  lost  their  merry  good-nature,  and  were 
keen  and  scrutinizing;  his  lips  seemed  to 
be  thinner;  and  it  may  be  added  that  if 
his  forehead  was  distinctly  retreating,  his 
head  was  long-shaped  behind.  Watchful 
and  silent  he  sat  until  the  tale  was  told ; 
and  it  was  not  for  a  second  or  two  there- 
after that  he  attempted  to  answer  the 
younger  man's  appeal. 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  slowly, 
"you  have  certainly  got  yourself  into  a 
very  extraordinary  position,  and  the  way 
out  of  it  isn't  as  easy  as  you  seem  to  im- 
agine. I'm  afraid  the  law  is  x^owerless  to 
do  what  you  want.  You  see,  if  it  were 
the  case  of  a  child  who  was  being  kept 
back  and  concealed,  and  if  you  were  her 
legal  guardian,  you  could  petition  the 
Court  of  Session  for  the  custody  of  the 
child;  you  would  get  a  w^arrant  for  her 
recovery,  and  if  the  person  concealing 
her  refused  to  hand  her  over,  or  refused 
to  tell  the  court  where  she  was,  that  per- 
son would  forthwith  find  himself  or  her- 
self in  prison.  But  your  wife  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  capable  of  acting  for  her- 
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self ;  she  is  away  from  you  of  her  own  free- 
will ;  and  the  law  of  Scotland  gives  the 
husband  no  power  to  compel  his  wife  to 
live  with  him  against  her  inclination.  Of 
course,"  said  he,  with  a  swift  look  of  in- 
quiry, "I  assume  that  she  is  away  of  her 
own  free-will  ?  You  don't  supx^ose  that 
she  is  locked  up  anywhere  and  kept  a  pris- 
oner by  force  ?" 

"No,  no ;  that  is  too  absurd,"  Macdonell 
said,  hastily;  "but  if  I  admit  that  she  is 
away  of  her  own  free-will,  I  mean  that 
she  has  been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
fluences, that  she  has  been  misinformed 
and  terrorized  over;  and  what  is  more,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  of  this,  that  if  I  could 
compel  them  to  tell  me  where  she  is,  if  I 
could  get  to  her,  I  should  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  bringing  her  away  from  them. 
None.  I  know  her  too  well.  I  know 
what  they  have  been  doing — " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,"  Mr.  Bal- 
whinnan said,  bluntly,  "  but  in  the  mean 
time  you  must  take  it  that  she  is  remain- 
ing away  from  you  of  her  own  choice. 
Now  I  am  afraid  it  is  English  law  that 
has  been  running  in  your  head.  In  Eng- 
land the  husband  can  not  only  bring  a  suit 
for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and 
compel  his  wife  to  live  with  him,  whether 
she  is  willing  or  not,  but  he  can  also  bring 
an  action  for  damages  against  any  one 
who  is  foolish  or  daring  enough  to  harbor 
her.  Here  it  isn't  so  at  all.  In  Scotland 
the  law  gives  better  protection  to  the  wife 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  is  resolved  to 
remain  apart  from  her  husband ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  provision  is  made  by  which 
the  marriage  may  be  annulled — " 

"Good  heavens,  man,  what  are  you 
talking  about!"  Macdonell  exclaimed,  in 
sudden  dismay.  For  was  this  the  loop- 
hole of  escape  that  Mrs.  Cowan  had  spo- 
ken of  ?  Perhaps  she  was  not  so  ignorant 
after  all.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
a  legal  marriage  can  be  dissolved  for  that 
reason  alone  ?" 

"In  Scotland,  yes,"  Mr.  Balwhinnan 
replied,  calmly.  "And  why  not?  It  is 
a  just  and  a  reasonable  statute.  What  is 
the  use  of  compelling  husband  and  wife 
to  live  together  when  either  is  unwilling? 
What  happiness  can  result  from  that? 
Our  Scotch  law  protects  the  wife,  certain- 
ly, but  it  also  gives  the  husband  his  rem- 
edy. It  does  not  say  that  the  wife,  if  she 
chooses,  may  remain  apart  from  her  hus- 
band and  the  husband  still  remain  tied  by 
the  marriage  bond.    No.    That  would  be 
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obviously  and  monstrously  unfair.  What 
he  is  entitled  to  do  is  to  bring  an  action 
for  adherence;  then,  if  she  doesn't  obey 
the  order  of  the  court — that  is  to  say,  if 
she  refuses  to  come  and  live  with  him — at 
the  expiry  of  four  years  he  can  get  a  di- 
vorce from  her,  and  both  are  freed." 

' '  Do  you  mean  that  he  can  get  a  divorce 
from  her  for  that  reason  alone  ?"  Mac- 
donell  demanded,  with  not  a  little  con- 
sternation; for  it  was  becoming  clear  to 
him  what  the  woman  Cowan  had  meant. 

"Undoubtedly,"  was  the  lawyer's  an- 
swer. "And  that  is  all  he  can  do.  He 
has  no  compulsory  power  over  her  what- 
soever. And  that  is  the  awkwardness 
of  jour  position,  my  good  friend.  By 
George,  I  w^sh  I  could  help  you !  But  I 
can't;  all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom 
couldn't.  What  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
find  out  for  yourself  where  your  wife  is, 
and  then  you  can  reason  with  her,  or  per- 
haps get  her  away  from  any  terrorism 
that  may  be  held  over  her.  But  that  is 
for  herself  to  say ;  they  cannot  keep  her, 
you  cannot  take  her,  against  her  will." 

Macdonell  rose  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  floor  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity and  perturbation. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  she  would  do  if  I 
could  only  get  hold  of  her  hand  for  a 
moment!"  he  exclaimed,  presently.  "Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  that?  Do -you 
think  she  married  me  for  nothing  ?  It 
was  to  be  a  bond  between  us  forever, 
just  in  case  her  friends  should  interfere. 
They  have  interfered  ;  they  have  told  her 
lies;  they  have  frightened  her  with  the 
horror  and  sanctimonious  lamentation  of 
those  elders  and  their  wives;  then  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  obey  her  father;  and 
this  she-devil  of  a  woman  has  coaxed  or 
wheedled  or  threatened  her  into  compli- 
ance. I  have  no  doubt  she  said  to  her- 
self: 'Well,  what  does  it  matter?  I 
^xi\l  obey  them;  the  bond  between  my 
husband  and  myself  remains  all  the 
same;  they  cannot  break  that;  and  he 
will  come  and  take  ma  away  before  long.' 
And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, passionately,  "that  I  have  no 
means  of  claiming  my  own  ?  The  law 
gives  her  to  me,  but  gives  me  no  power  to 
claim  her,  even  if  she  is  willing  to  come! 
I  cannot  compel  those  people  to  say  where 
she  is  ?  I  cannot  send  them  to  jail  if  they 
refuse  to  tell  me  ?  There  is  the  old  man 
her  father:  he  takes  the  whole  responsi- 
bility on  his  shoulders ;  he  comes  forward 


and  gives  you  to  understand  that  it  is  his 
doing,  and  yet  the  law  can  neither  make 
him  speak  nor  punish  him  for  refusing  to 
speak  ?    Is  that  the  law  ?" 

The  long,  sandy-haired  advocate  an- 
swered, quietly  enough,  "  If  it  is  revenge 
you  want,  you  can  have  it." 

"Then  I  do  want  it!"  the  young  man 
said,  vehemently.  "Not  revenge — I  don't 
want  revenge — I  want  punishment.  If 
that  old  Minister  will  not  tell  me  w^here 
Alison  is,  I  want  to  see  him  lodged  in  jail 
— and  kept  there  until  he  speaks!" 

"Oh,  you  can  do  that,"  Mr.  Balwhin- 
nan  said.  "But  mind  this,  Macdonell, 
while  I  tell  you,  as  a  lawyer,  what  the 
law  is,  I  don't,  as  a  friend,  advise  you  to 
put  it  in  operation.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  you  could  have  the  old  gentleman 
sent  to  prison,  but  it  w^ould  be  Iby  means 
of  a  trick— well,  I  won't  precisely  say 
that,  but  you  could  only  proceed  against 
him  indirectly.  What  you  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  bring  your  action  for 
adherence ;  then  call  him  as  a  witness ;  he 
could  be  asked  to-  say  w^here  his  daughter 
was,  and  if  the  court  ordered  him  to  an- 
swer, and  if — as  is  very  likely,  for  those 
old  Free  Kirk  fellows  have  stubborn  wills 
where  their  conscience  is  concerned — if  he 
refused  to  answer,  he  w^ould  assuredly  be 
sent  to  prison  for  contempt." 

"Very  well,  then,- I'll  have  it  done," 
the  young  man  said,  with  resolute  lips. 

The  long  lawyer  lay  back  in  his  chair 
and  regarded  his  friend. 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"that  you  could  find  some  quieter  way 
out  of  it  ?  It  would  rather  make  a  scan- 
dal, wouldn't  it?  If  you  are  so  sure  that 
the  young  lady  woulcl  forsake  them  and 
come  aw^y  with  you  if  once  you  had  the 
chance  of  removing  certain  false  impres- 
sions from  her  mind,  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  seek  for  that  chance  ?" 

"  Bless  my  soul!  how^  can  I  search  all 
Scotland  to  find  her  ?"  the  younger  man 
cried.  "  And  how  do  I  know  that  she  is 
in  Scotland  ?  They  may  have  taken  her 
abroad." 

"I  should  imagine,"  Mr.  Balwhinnan 
made  answer,  with  professional  serenity, 
"from  all  you  have  told  me,  that  it  is  al- 
most a  matter  of  certainty  she  is  under 
the  guardianship  of  that  Mrs.  Cowan. 
Well,  now,  do  you  think  a  Lanarkshire 
farmer's  wife  is  the  kind  of  person  to  pay 
a  flying  visit  to  the  south  of  Spain,  or  ad- 
venture on  a  voyage  out  to  the  Canaries  ? 
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1  should  fancy  you  might  try  somewliere 
nearer  home.    What  was  the  name  of  the 
farm  you  mentioned  ?" 
"  Corbieslaw." 

"In    the   neighborhood  of  Kirk  o' 
Shields  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Don't  you  think,  now,  you  might  pay 
a  little  attention  to  that  farm-house  ?" 
the  lawyer  said,  glancing  at  his  friend. 
"A  little  prospecting  about  would  do  no 
harm.  I  wouldn't  have  any  professional 
detective  as  yet;  but  you  might  get  some- 
body to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place — " 

"  By  Jove,  Balwhiniian,  that  is  a  most 
sensible  suggestion!"  Ludovick  exclaim- 
ed, with  eagerness,  for  his  imagination 
was  fired  by  the  possibility  of  finding 
Alison  so  near  him,  and  so  soon  to  be 
discovered  and  released  and  borne  away 
in  triumph— " a  capital  suggestion!  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I'll  telegraph  to 
her  cousin  Hugh  in  Fort  William — he's 
a  great  chum  of  mine — and  he'll  come 
through  at  once,  and  bring  with  him  as 
well  a  young  lad  they  have  there,  who 
has  the  cunning  and  the  endurance  of  a 
wild -cat;  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  find 
out  Alison  among  us.  Hugh  can  come 
down  to  Oban  by  this  evening's  steamer, 
stay  the  night  there,  and  catch  the  first 
train  in  the  morning.  Of  course  he  will 
stop  at  Kirk  o'  Shields  station,  and  I  shall 
be  there  to  meet  him,  even  if  I  go  through 
this  evening — no,  not  this  evening" — he 
corrected  himself,  with  sudden  remorse 
for  his  forgetfulness  of  this  good  friend's 
kindness  to  him.  "No,  I  want  you  to 
dine  with  me  this  evening,  Balwliinnan; 
will  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  the  other  said,  promptly; 
"for  my  wife  is  with  her  Wigtonsbire 
friends  at  present.  And  as  it  is  near 
lunch-time  now,  you'll  just  walk  along 
with  me  to  my  club  and  we'll  have  a 
snack,  and  then  I  want  you  to  look  at 
some  new  additions  to  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary." 

' '  All  right, "  Macdonell  said.  ' '  I'm  al- 
ways glad  to  drop  in  there,  if  only  to 
have  a  glance  at  the  standard  tbat  brave 
fellow  brought  home  from  Flodden 
Field." 

"And  there's  another  thing  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  my  young  sir,"  the  advocate 
continued,  as  the  two  of  them  were  walk- 
ing toward  Prince's  Street.  "Mrs.  Bal- 
whinnan  will  be  home  again  in  a  few 
days'  time.    Now  if  you  succeed  in  lib- 


erating the  captive,  I  suppose — well,  it's 
none  of  my  business — but  I  should  im- 
agine you  might  be  contemplating  a  little 
wedding  trip,  just  to  get  the  young  lady 
securely  away  from  those  people.  In 
that  case,  she  wouldn't  be  likely  to  have 
bridal  travelling  dresses,  and  such  things, 
eh  ?  Well,  if  you  want  to  have  her  nice- 
ly fitted  out,  just  you  bring  her  along  to 
Moray  Place,  and  she  will  be  our  guest 
for  a  few  days,  and  Mrs.  Balwhinnan 
will  be  delighted  to  be  a  mother  to  her; 
for  of  course  she  must  go  abroad  with  all 
due  state  and  ceremony." 

"Do  you  mean  that  ?"  Macdonell  said, 
involuntarily  stopping  for  a  second,  and 
with  his  eyes  flashing  gratitude. 

"I  sometimes  mean  what  I  say,  al- 
though I  am  a  lawyer,"  the  tall  Sutherland- 
shire-looking  man  made  answer,  imper- 
turbably,  as  he  continued  his  long,  mea- 
sured stride  across  Charlotte  Square. 

But  these  anticipations  were  all  too 
premature  and  roseate,  as  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell was  soon  to  discover.  When 
Hugh,  accompanied  by  Johnny — who  re- 
garded this  expedition  into  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a  very  wonderful  thing  indeed — 
arrived  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  all  three  set 
about  their  amateur-detective  work  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  also  with  the 
certain  conviction  they  must  discover 
where  Alison  was  concealed.  But  day 
by  day  went  by  and  they  could  find  no 
clew  whatsoever.  They  bribed  the  letter- 
carrier  who  traversed  the  Corbieslaw  dis- 
trict; and  Macdonell  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  modest  and  shy-eyed  young 
lady  who  was  behind  the  counter  at  the 
post-ofiice ;  but  the  most  cautious  and  dis- 
creet of  questions  met  with  no  satisfac- 
tory rex^ly.  It  was  the  especial  charge  of 
Johnny,  as  being  a  less  conspicuous  figure 
than  Hugh  or  Ludovick,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Corbieslaw  farm ;  and  this  duty  he 
performed  most  faithfully;  for,  indeed, 
how  could  there  be  a  more  delightful  oc- 
cupation than  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  stone 
dike,  with  one's  hands  in  one's  pockets, 
and  with  whole  hours  in  which  to  whistle 
"The  Hills  of  Glenorchy"  ?  Neverthe- 
less, this  espionage  did  not  wholly  com- 
mend itself  to  Johnny's  mind. 

"What  uss't  Macdonell  wants?"  he 
said  to  Hugh,  on  one  occasion,  when  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  chanced  to  be  absent. 
"  Does  he  want  to  put  the  auld  wife  into 
the  poll  us  off  us  ?" 

"Never  you  mind  what  he  wants," 
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Huo-li  made  answer.  "  It's  your  business 
to  find  out  whether  Miss  Alison  is  at  the 
farm." 

"If  I  wass  Macdoiiell,"  said  Joliiiny, 
in  his  cool  fashion,  "I  would  find  that 
out  for  myself— ay,  before  another  hour 
wass  over." 

"And  how  could  you  find  it  out?'"' 
Hugh  said,  contemptuously. 

"I  would  tek  a  stuck  in  my  hand," said 
Johnny,  "and  I  would  go  up  to  the  farm, 
and  I  would  go  into  the  house,  and  I  would 
go  into  every  room  in  the  house,  and  if 
any  one  tried  to  stop  me  I  would  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  the  stuck." 

"  Yes,  you  would  have  somebody  in  the 
police  office  very  soon,  but  it  would  be 
yourself." 

"Cosh,  but  I  would  find  out,  though," 
John  maintained,  confidently.  ' '  Macdon- 
ell  uss  a  strong  man:  with  a  stuck  in  his 
hand,  who  would  try  to  stop  him  ?" 

However,  both  Hugh  and  Captain  Lu- 
dovick  were  now  inclining  to  the  belief 
that  neither  Mrs.  Cowan  nor  Alison  was 
at  Corbieslaw.  Johnny  brought  reports 
about  all  the  other  people — the  farmer 
himself,  the  fledgling  minister,  the  men 
and  women  servants — but  no  one  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  farmer's  wife 
had  made  her  appearance;  and  it  was  un- 
likely she  would  have  remained  in-doors 
all  this  time  had  she  been  in  the  house. 
Their  vigilant  search  was  turned  else- 
whither, but  with  a  distressing  vagueness 
of  aim.  Mr.  Balwhinnan's  idea  was  that 
Mrs.  Cowan  and  her  charge  would  be 
found  to  have  gone  not  very  far  away; 
but  in  what  direction  ?  And  the  more 
Macdonell  chafed  at  this  enforced  delay, 
the  more  helpless  he  felt  himself;  and  the 
more  he  harrowed  himself  with  baleful 
fancies  as  to  all  that  Alison  might  be  suf- 
fering, the  more  he  returned  to  his  som- 
bre thoughts  of  vengeance. 

"And  that's  what  it  is  coming  to,"  he 
said  to  Hugh,  as  they  conversed  together 
in  the  inn,  of  an  evening,  over  the  one  all- 
engrossing  subject.  ".That  is  what  must 
be  done.  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk  of  abstract  right;  but  I  want  rough 
justice  done;  and  justice  s^ys  that  if  this 
old  man  will  not  tell  me  where  Alison  is, 
then  let  him  go  to  jail !  What  do  I  care 
what  the  public  say?  I'm  not  thinking 
about  the  public;  I'm  thinking  about  Ali- 
son." 

"Why  are  you  defending  yourself  so 
vehemently,  Ludovick  ?"  Hugh  retorted. 


and  also  with  some  warmth.  "Because 
you  know  that  if  you  do  this  thing  you 
will  be  acting  wrongly  and  meanly,  and 
in  a  way  you  will  regret  all  your  life. 
Why,  according  to  your  own  version  of 
the  story,  Alison's  father  is  to  be  respect- 
ed: it  is  his  conscience  that  refuses  to  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know." 

' '  His  conscience !"  Ludovick  exclaimed. 
"  Has  he  the  only  conscience  in  the  world  ? 
But  that's  the  way  with  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  a  highly  superior 
and  sensitive  conscience ;  they  alone  have 
such  a  thing;  other  people  haven't  any! 
Their  sense  of  right  allows  them  to  take 
away  a  young  girl  and  treat  her  most  cru- 
elly ;  but  if  my  sense  of  right  tells  me  that 
I  shall  be  a  contemptible  coward  if  I  don't 
use  every  means  in  my  power  to  prevent 
them  so  treating  her,  then  I  am  To  pay  no 
heed  to  that-?  They've  got  all  the  con- 
science, then  ?  Conscience  only  exists  and 
lives  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  and  in  that  con- 
gregation of  whining  Pharisees!" 

"I  can  quite  understand  your  anger, 
Ludovick,"  Hugh' said,  in  his  gentle  way, 
and  yet  with  a  quiet  firmness  that  seemed 
beyond  his  years,  "and  your  impatience 
and  indignation,  but  I  tell  you  that  if  you 
set  the  law  in  operation  against  this  old 
man,  you  will  be  doing  the  wrong  thing, 
I  shouldn't  be  your  friend  if  I  did  not  say 
so.  It  isn't  right;  you  may  talk  and  ar- 
gue as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  isn't  the 
right  thing.  You  would  see  that  for  your- 
self if  you  weren't  fancying  every  min- 
ute that  Alison  was  being  treated  harshly. 
But  do  you  think  that  probable  ?  Do  you 
think  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  to  submit 
tamely?  Well,  I  don't.  She  could  al- 
Avays  hold  her  own  with  Aunt  Gilchrist: 
is  it  likely  she  would  let  this  Mrs.  Cowan 
intimidate  her  ?" 

"  I  won't  allow  any  man  or  woman  to 
try  !''  young  Macdonell  said,  with  burning 
eyes.  "No,  not  if  I  can  step  in  to  take 
her  part." 

"But  is  it  likely  she  is  being'- badly 
treated?"  Hu^h  said  again.  "Look  at 
the  letter  that  Mrs.  Cowan  Avrote  to  Aunt 
Gikhrist." 

"Yes! — and  .Alison  before  the  whole 
congregation  of  them,  cryiiig." 

"But  apparently  she  is  under  Mrs.  Cow- 
an's charge  now,"  Hugh  continued  ;  "  and 
w^hat  motive  could  she  have  for  treating 
Alison  badly  ?  Look  at  the  letter.  It 
was  a  slavish  and  despicable  letter,  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  all  done  to  propitiate 
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Aunt  Gilchrist,  and  to  keej)  her  in  the 
same  mind  as  reg-ards  Alison  and  the 
money  she  intends  to  give  her.  Mrs. 
Cowan  means  to  get  that  money  for  her 
son's  wife:  is  she  likely  to  do  anything 
that  would  offend  either  Alison  or  Aunt 
Gilchrist?" 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  know;  I  want  to 
see  f(n*  myself,"  the  young  husband  said. 
"It  seems  to  me  I  have  some  right  to 
learn  for  myself  what  is  going  on.  And 
I  tell  you  this,  that  whoever  stands  in  my 
way  must  take  the  consequences." 

"Ludovick,"  said  this  gentle-voiced  lad, 
"I  dare  say  you  don't  care  what  people 
generally  would  say;  but  I  want  to  ask 
you  this:  supposing  you  get  your  Edin- 
burgh lawyers  to  bring  the  whole  affair 
into  court,  and  supposing  that  Mr.  Blair 
refuses  to  answer,  then  no  doubt  he  will 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences;  but, 
Ludovick,  what  will  Alison  think  of  the 
man  who  has  sent  her  father  to  prison  ?" 

Macdonell  winced  at  this,  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment  or  two;  but  then  he  said: 
"I  don't  send  him  to  prison.  If  he 
chooses  to  defy  the  law  of  the  country,  it 
is  that  sends  him  to  prison.  Why  should 
lie  be  exempted  any  more  than  any  one 
else  ?  If  a  man  breaks  into  my  house 
and  robs  me,  it  isn't  I  who  send  him  to 
prison ;  it  is  the  law,  that  all  of  us  have  to 
obey.  And  why  should  this  old  Minister 
be  exempt  ?  If,  out  of  pure  pig-headed 
obstinacy,  he  courts  imprisonment,  why, 
let  him  have  it." 

"  Ludovick,  you  are  not  talking  like 
yourself,"  Hugh  said.  "I  wish  to  good- 
ness we  could  find  Alison ;  and  if  once 
you  saw  that  she  wasn't  being  ill-treated, 
you  wouldn't  have  such  a  fierce  desire  for 
vengeance." 

"But  she  has  been  ill-treated:  and  is 
no  one  to  sufi:er  for  that  ?"  the  other  de- 
manded. 

' '  At  all  events  it  is  not  for  you,  in  the 
position  you  hold  with  regard  to  this  old 
man — it  is  not  for  you  to  put  the  law  in 
motion,  and  get  him  thrown  into  jail.  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  right,"  Hugh  continued, 
with  some  emphasis.  "It  is  not  right; 
and  if  you  do  it,  you  will  regret  it  as  long 
as  ever  you  live." 

But  even  Hugh  w^as  puzzled  to  say 
what  should  be  done,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  despite  all  their  search  and  inquiry 
they  could  find  no  trace  whatsoever  of 
Mrs.  Cowan  and  her  ward.  On  the  very 
next  day,  as  it  happened,  Ludovick  en- 


countered Alison's  sister  Agnes  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  unfrequented  thorough- 
fare overlooking  the  canal  and  certain 
large  iron-works.  He  was  startled  to  see 
how  ill  the  girl  looked;  and  he  might 
probably  have  passed  her  without  recog- 
nition, had  he  not  got  into  the  habit  of 
scanning  eagerly  every  face  he  saw,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  Agnes  perceived 
who  this  stranger  was,  she  started  back 
in  affright,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
sought  to  avoid  him,  but  that  he  inter- 
cepted her. 

"Miss  Agnes!"  he  said,  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
peal. 

"I — I  should  not  speak  to  you,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  whose  pale  face  was  now 
paler  than  ever,  and  whose  large  and  wist- 
ful eyes  were  like  those  of  some  startled 
wild  animal. 

"But  you  will  speak  to  me — for  Ali- 
son's sake!"  he  said.  "Tell  me  where 
she  is!  That  is  all  I  want  to  know — it  is 
not  much  for  you  to  say." 

She  glanced  backward  along  the  road; 
there  was  no  one  there  but  some  children 
playing. 

"  If  I  knew  I  would  tell  you ;  indeed  I 
would,"  she  said,  at  once  hurriedly  and 
piteously.  "  Oh,  Captain  Macdonell,  it  is 
terrible  to  have  Alison  away  like  that — 
as  if  she  were  dead.  Her  name  is  never 
mentioned;  the  letters  you  sent  her  are 
lying  there  unopened;  I  don't  know 
where  she  is,  and  I  dare  not  ask.  And 
then  it  is  so  hopeless.  If  she  were  to  come 
back,  it  would  only  be  worse.  You  know 
how  gentle  and  kind  Alison  always  is; 
but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  firmness  too, 
when  she  thinks  she  is  in  the  right.  And 
nothing  will  make  her  yield  now:  if  she 
were  to  come  back  she  might  be  in  the 
same  house  with  my  father,  but  they 
would  not"' recognize  each  other;  and  I 
can  look  forward  to  nothing  but  misery — " 

The  girFs  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she 
was  a  sensitive,  tremulous  kind  of  crea- 
ture; and  she  had  been  very  fond  of  her 
sister. 

"But  why  didn't  Alison  open  my  let- 
ters ?"  he  demanded. 

"  They  came  after  she  left,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "She  was  sent  away  almost  imme- 
diately— on  the  Monday  morning  after 
she  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  church. 
Oh,  it  was  terrible,  her  going  away:  I 
never  saw  my  father  look  like  that  before 
— so  stern  and  implacable:  though  he 
hardly  said  anything.     It  was  Alison 
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who  spoke  most;  but  she  was  quite  quiet, 
though  she  was  white  as  white;  and  she 
said  tliat  if  he  wislied  her  to  leave  the 
house  she  would  go;  and  she  would  go 
wherever  Mrs.  Cowan  chose  to  take  her; 
but  she  said  that  as  soon  as  you  came  for 
her,  it  was  her  husband  she  would  obey, 
and  no  one  else ;  and  she  w^ould  wait  until 
you  told  her  what  you  wished  her  to  do — " 

"She  said  that  ?"  he  exclaimed,  quickly. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Agnes  made  answer. 
"  And  although  she  was  crying  when  she 
left  the  house,  I  know  it  is  useless  for  Mrs. 
Cowan  to  think  she  will  talk  her  over. 
When  Alison  sees  a  thing  clearly,  and 
knows  it  to  be  right,  nothing  will  make 
her  yield  about  it;  and  if  you  were  to  go 
to  her.  Captain  Macdonell,  she  would  do 
what  you  asked  her  to  do,  because  she 
said  she  would  obey  her  husband;  but  it 
is  hopeless  for  Mrs.  Cowan  to  think  she 
will  persuade  her  into  anything  else — yes, 
and  that's  why  it  is  useless  and  hopeless 
to  bring  her  back  to  Kirk  o'  Shields — " 

"Then  she  is  not  in  Kirk  o'  Shields  V 
he  interposed,  suddenly. 

"I  don't  know,"  Agnes  said,  with  the 
most  obvious  simplicity  and  sincerity — in 
truth,  a  more  guileless  face  than  that  of 
this  pale,  delicate  -  looking,  wistful-eyed 
girl  could  hardly  be  imagined.  "Some- 
times I  think  she  cannot  be,  or  some  one 
would  have  seen  her  and  told  me.  But 
her  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
house.  It  is  just  as  if  she  w^ere  dead. 
Once  or  twice  at  family  worship  my  fa- 
ther makes  some  reference  that  you  might 
fancy  applied  to  Alison;  but  that  is  only 
part  of  what  he  maybe  thinking  himself; 
he  says  nothing  openly;  and  it's  just  as  if 
she  had  never  been  in  the  house  at  all." 

"And  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  she  is  ?"  he  asked  again. 

"No,"  said  she,  rather  sadly,  "none. 
But  you — now  you  have  come  here — 
don't  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  find 
her  ?" 

"Oh,  I  will  find  her,"  said  he,  with 
something  more  than,  confidence  in  his 
tone.  "  I  may  have  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform  as  a  preliminary  step;  but  I 
will  undertake  to  find  her." 

"And  when  you  do.  Captain  Macdon- 
ell, you  will  let  me  know  ? — you  will  tell 
me  that  Ailie  is  well — and — perhaps  a  lit- 
tle happier  than  when  she  went  away 
from  us  ?  If  you  knew  what  it  has  been 
to  me  to  see  all  this  trouble,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  help;  and  now  I  am  quite  alone; 


and  I  dare  not  mention  her  name.  Ailie 
and  I  were  always  such  close  compan- 
ions— " 

She  stopped,  for  her  lips  were  trem- 
ulous. 

"  Oh,  I'll  find  her  out,  never  fear,"  he 
said,  in  a  more  gentle  way,  "and  you 
shall  be  the  first  to  know,  depend  on  that. 
Alison  herself  will  write  to  you;  and 
when  you  hear  from  her  you  may  be  sure 
she  is  no  longer  in  any  kind  of  captivity, 
or  being  lectured  or  preached  at  in  any 
way  whatsoever." 

"  Good-by,"  she  said;  and  she  would 
have  gone  on  so,  but  that  he  remonstrated 
with  her. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?" 

Somewhat  timidly  the  girl  gave  this 
dangerous  person,  this  Roman  Catholic, 
her  hand;  and  then  she  so  far  overcame 
her  shyness  as  to  raise  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Be  kind  to  Ailie,"  she  said:  these 
were  her  parting  words  as  she  turned  and 
went  hurriedly  away. 

It  was  with  no  little  exultation  that 
Ludovick  now  hastened  back  to  the  inn, 
where  he  found  Hugh  just  arrived  from 
the  fruitless  watchings  and  wanderings 
of  the  morning;  and  eagerly,  as  they  sat 
over  their  frugal  mid-day  meal,  he  told 
his  friend  the  story  of  this  interview 
with  Agnes,  and  its  revelations.  And 
now  he  was  grown  impatient  of  their 
amateur-detective  work ;  he  would  forth- 
with go  through  to  Edinburgh  and  put 
the  case,  under  this  new  light,  before  Bal- 
whinnan,  who  would  advise  him  what  to 
do  next.  Moreover,  he  no  longer  spoke 
of  vengeance;  he  was  only  anxious  to  re- 
lease Alison  from  captivity;  and  what 
he  insisted  on  was  that  if  the  courts  were 
put  in  motion,  and  Mr.  Blair  summoned 
as  a  witness,  the  old  Minister  would  say 
where  Alison  was  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  must  know, 
after  Alison's  declaration,  that  detaining 
her  under  any  kind  of  guardianship  was 
absolutely  useless.  But  Hugh  warmly 
protested. 

"  Depend  on  this,  Ludovick,  that  he 
will  not  be  affected  by  any  considerations 
of  that  kind.  He  will  refuse  to  be  a  party 
to  handing  his  daughter  over  to  a  Roman 
Catholic;  and  he  will  suffer  anything 
rather  than  yield.  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult ?  The  court  must  punish  him  for 
contempt,  to  uphold  its  own  dignity:  you 
will  have  sent  him  to  prison,  whether  you 
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intended  it  or  not.  And  I  tell  you  you 
will  be  sorry — sorrier  tlian  you  think 
now.  Why  should  you  do  such  a  thing  ? 
You  don't  imagine,  after  what  Agnes  has 
said,  that  Alison  is  being  ill-treated;  and 
you  don't  call  out  for  vengeance  on  ac- 
count of  what  she  has  sutt'ered.  Very 
well,  let  us  take  peacefuler  means;  and 
don't  send  that  old  man  to  prison.  Let 
■us  go  to  Edinburgh  and  get  a  couple  of 
professional  detectives,  if  you  like.  But 
not  till  to-morrow.  I  have  my  eye  on  a 
house  in  Coatbridge  Street  that  that  di- 
vinity student  fellow  has  called  at  twice 
during  the  last  three  days,  and  there  is  a 
back  yard  to  it,  with  a  high  stone  wall 
round  it,  where  a  couple  of  prisoners 
might  easily  get  a  little  exercise  unseen. 
I  still  think  Mr.  Balwliinnan  was  right, 
and  that  you'll  find  Mrs.  Cowan  is  not 
so  far  away.  Wait  till  to-morrow  in  any 
case ;  and  then  we  can  go  to  Edinburgh 
and  see  about  getting  some  professional 
help." 

However,  as  it  chanced,  it  was  no  pro- 
fessional detective  who  discovered  a  clew 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Cowan  and 
Alison :  it  was  the  lad  John.  Johnny,  on 
this  same  afternoon,  was  as  usual  prowl- 
ing about  the  neighborhood  of  Corbies- 
law,  but  quite  carelessly  now,  for  he  had 
become  convinced  that  Mrs.  Cowan  and 
Alison  were  not  at  the  farm.  And  John- 
ny was  angry  that  he  had  spent  so  much 
time  for  nothing ;  for  Ludovick  Macdonell, 
in  order  to  render  him  diligent,  had  said 
something  encouraging  about  his  astute- 
ness; and  Johnny  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  Lochaber  a  confessed  fail- 
ure. On  this  particular  evening,  toward 
dusk,  he  happened  to  observe  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  the  figure  of  the  "stickit 
minister,"  who  was  coming  along  the 
road  toward  the  farm;  and  by  some  lucky 
accident,  some  flash  of  inspiration,  a  dar- 
ing design  sprung  into  Johnny's  brain. 
The  fields  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
divided  from  the  highway,  not  by  hedges, 
but  by  big  solid  stone  walls,  the  gate  in 
which  is  made  of  strips  of  iron.  Johnny 
instantly  went  and  opened  one  of  these 
gates  just  so  far  as  to  let  himself  through ; 
and  there  he  crouched  down  behind  the 
wall  and  waited  in  the  gathering  dusk 
for  the  coming  of  the  probationer.  The 
Rev.  James  Cowan,  dreaming  of  no  harm 
— dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  brighter  days 
in  store  for  him  when  he  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  baleful  tyranny  of  his  fa- 


ther, and  set  up  in  an  establishment  of  his 
own  in  Edinburgh,  with  Alison  as  his 
house-mistress,  and  this  congregation  and 
that  vying  with  each  other  as  to  the  ear- 
nestness of  their  "call"  to  him — the  Rev. 
James  Cowan  came  along  the  black  path- 
way, and  passed  the  partly  opened  gate 
without  thought  of  harm.  But  hardly 
had  he  passed  when  Johnny,  issuing  from 
his  concealment,  followed  with  one  or 
two  swift  and  stealthy  steps,  and  then 
with  a  sudden,  startling  cry  sprang  like  a 
wild-cat  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hapless 
probationer,  hurling  him  forward,  prone, 
on  the  pathway,  and  pinning  him  face 
downward  with  a  grip  of  two  muscular 
hands  on  his  throat. 

' '  Heeg  -  a  -  neesh !  —  heeg-a-neesh  P  '*  he 
yelled,  while  the  luckless  minister,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits,  in  vain  attempted 
to  free  himself  from  this  horrible  incu- 
bus. "The  Duffle  is  on  you! — the  big 
Duffle  is  on  you ! — tell  me  now  where  Miss 
Alison  is — where  is  she  ? — tell  me  now,  or 
the  Dufile,  the  Duffle  will  hef  your  head 
off!" 

Again  and  again  the  captive  strove  to 
cast  off  this  terrible  unknown  thing  that 
had  seized  him;  but  the  w^eakly,  white- 
faced,  ill-made  probationer  was  no  match 
for  this  heavy-shouldered  demon  of  a  lad, 
whose  hands  were  as  hard  as  iron  with 
rowing.  To  save  himself  from  actual 
strangulation,  the  black  -  coated  youth 
gasped  out,  "She — she's  in  Portobello." 

"What  place  is  that  ?"  Johnny  cried, 
with  ferocious  determination.  "Tell  me 
again  now,  or  the  Duffle  will  hef  your 
head  off ! — the  Duffle,  the  Duffle  hass  you ! 
— tell  me  again — what  place  is  it  ?" 

' '  Port  —  Portobello !"  the  probationer 
managed  to  ejaculate,  as  well  as  Johnny's 
iron  fingers  would  allow  him,  and  the 
next  moment  he  found  himself  free. 

But  long  before  the  bewildered  and 
stupefied  minister  could  pull  himself  to- 
gether, Master  Johnny  was  flying  down 
the  road  toward  Kirk  o'  Shields,  shriek- 
ing with  eldrich  laughter,  and  calling 
aloud  from  time  to  time  the  talismanic 
word  in  his  wild  delight. 

"Portobello! — aw,  it's  Portobello,  uss 
it?  and  a  fine  name  too !  Aw,  a  fine  name 
that !  And  what  will  Macdonell  say  now  ? 
Cosh!  that  fellow's  aweh  hom;  and  he's 
thinking  the  big  Duffle  wass  on  his  back; 
but  Macdonell  will  be  giffing  me  some- 
thing for  this  night's  work.  Portobello! 
*  "  Thig~a-nis  /" — Come  along  now. 
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—aw,  Cosh,  it's  a  fine  place,  Portobello,  if 
I  will  be  getting  any  money  for  it!  Go 
aweh  bom,  you  black-cotted  fellow,  and 
tell  tliem  wbat  the  Duffle  wass  doing  to 
you  iu  the  middle  of  the  rod!  Hurrah 
now,  and  another  hurrah  !— there  wass  no 
one  could  find  it  out  but  myself;  and  the 
Duffle  was  a  good  friend  to  me  this  night !" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A    BATTLE  ROYAL. 

LUDOVICK  Macdonell  had  of  course 
heard  of  Portobello;  but  he  had  never 
been  there,  nor  had  Hugh ;  and  both  of 
them,  imagining  it  to  be  merely  an  ordi- 
nary small  sea-side  village,  thought  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  Ali- 
son and  carrying  her  oii"  from  her  tempo- 
rary jailer.  So,  v^lien  they  went  through 
to  Edinburgh,  they  did  not  think  of  go- 
ing to  see  Mr.  Balwhinnan;  they  were  in 
too  great  a  hurry;  they  left  their  things 
at  the  hotel  where  Macdonell  Avas  known ; 
they  hired  an  open  fly  that  happened  to 
be  coming  along  Prince's  Street  at  the 
moment ;  and  by-and-by  they  found  them- 
selves rattling  through  the  rather  melan- 
choly eastern  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  out 
into  the  pallid  semblance  of  the  country 
that  was  all  vague  and  dismal  under-  the 
haze  of  a  northeast  wind. 

But  when  they  drew  near  to  Porto- 
bello, and  when  they  had  got  through 
the  smoke  of  its  outlying  potteries  and 
gas-works,  and  entered  the  old-fashioned 
Scotch-looking  town,  and  still  more  when 
they  left  the  fly  behind  them  and  walked 
down  to  the  sea-front,  and  found  the  long 
extent  of  brown  sand  literally  swarming 
with  holiday-makers,  mostly  women  and 
children,  they  perceived  that  this  was  a 
far  bigger  place  than  they  had  bargained 
for,  and  that  their  task  was  not  to  be  so 
extremely  simple.  Macdonell  had  looked 
with  intensest  interest  as  they  passed  at 
each  of  those  little  villas,  with  its  front 
of  black-gray  stone  and  small  garden  ;  for 
any  one  of  them  might  hold  the  prisoner 
he  was  come  to  liberate;  and  it  was 
strange  to  think  that  perhaps  this  or  that 
door  was  the  only  thing  that  intervened 
between  him  and  Alison.  But  when  they 
got  down  to  the  beach  the  sight  of  the 
big  modern  houses  and  the  swarming 
population  rather  chilled  his  eager  hopes; 
and  Avhen  they  walked  out  on  the  pier — 


which  seemed  a  kind  of  fashionable  prom- 
enade— he  grew  familiar  with  disappoint- 
ment as  stranger  after  stranger  came 
nearer  and  passed  by  unheeded.  Nor  was 
the  day  one  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  and 
cheer  him  with  fond  anticipations.  The 
bleak  northeaster  had  brought  mist  with 
it,  so  that  Inchkeith  I'ock  was  just  visible 
and  no  more ;  but  the  wind  was  not  strong 
enough  to  raise  anything  of  a  sea,  and  the 
wide  waste  of  desolate  gray  water  lapped 
languidly  into  the  shore,  where  it  took  a 
tinge  of  muddy  brown  from  the  sand. 
The  flashing  blue  waves,  the  silver-gleam- 
ing clouds,  the  wild  rain  of  the  west,  had 
no  place  here ;  everything  was  gray  and 
cold  and  dull ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  him 
that  Alison  should  be  anywhere  in  this  neb- 
ulous, fluctuating,  uninteresting  throng. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  hopeless  all  at  once!" 
Hugh  said  to  him.  "That  is  only  a  first 
impression.  It  won't  be  so  difficult;  we 
must  find  her,  now  that  we  know  where 
she  is.  Johnny,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
lad,  who  was  but  a  step  behind  them, 
"you  don't  suppose  the  stickit  minister 
was  playing  a  trick  on  you  when  he  said 
Portobello  ?" 

"Uss  it  a  trick?"  said  Johnny,  bright- 
ening up  at  once.  "Cosh,  there  wass  no 
trick  in  his  head  when  he  thought  the 
Duffie  wass  on  his  shoulders!  Ay,  and 
he's  thinking  that  now,  I'm  sure;  and  it 
will  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  tell  them 
from  the  pulpit — that  he  wass  fighting 
with  the  Duffle  in  the  middle  of  the  rod !" 

Hugh  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  What  we  have  to  do  is  this,"  said  he, 
"we  must  take  rooms  in  that  small  hotel 
we  passed,  and  have  our  things  sent  down 
from  Edinburgh.  You  know  now  all  that 
you  want  to  know:  Alison  is  here;  and 
she  is  ready  to  go  with  you  whenever  you 
ask  her  to  do  that.  Of  course  we  must 
see  her  sooner  or  later  walking  about,  or 
coming  out  of  a  house,  or  going  into  one: 
and' we  must  have  a  fly  waiting  in  readi- 
ness at  the  hotel,  so  that  she  may  be  tak- 
en away  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible. 
There  will  be  a  fuss,  no  doubt,  if  Mrs. 
Cowan  is  with  her  at  the  time — there  will 
be  a  mighty  row,  in  fact;  for  although 
she  can't  prevent  your  takijig  Alison 
away,  she  can  make  a  scene,  and  give  you 
a  bit  of  her  mind.  You'll  get  the  worst 
of  that,  Ludovick,"  he  continued,  with 
rather  a  grim  smile — "you'll  decidedly 
get  the  worst  of  that.  If  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word.     By  George,  I'd 
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give  something-  to  have  Aunt  Gilchrist 
here  just  at  that  moment;  tlien  you'd  see 
the  fur  fly!  I'd  back  the  Highland  ban- 
tam to  make  a  poor  thing  of  the  southern- 
er— unless,  indeed,  Mrs.  Cowan  went  on 
the  other  tack,  and  began  to  whine.  She 
won't  whine  with  you,  Ludovick;  you 
may  be  sure  you  will  have  it  served  up 
hot  and  hot." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  mind  that  much," 
Ludovick  said,  inditferently,  "if  once  I 
had  got  hold  of  Alison.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  we  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
what  this  woman  Cowan  is  like;  we 
mig-ht  meet  her  half  a  dozen  times  with- 
out  knowing  it;  our  only  chance  is  to 
find  Alison  herself." 

"And  of  course  we  shall  find  her," 
Hugh  said,  instantly  (for  he  was  always 
afraid  of  Macdonell  returning  to  his  pro- 
ject of  appealing  to  the  law,  and  compel- 
ling the  old  Minister  to  speak  or  else  to 
go  to  jail).  "  This  isn't  like  an  ordinary 
town;  they  are  sure  to  come  out  for  a 
walk,  and  they  are  sure  to  stroll  along 
the  sea-front,  or  out  this  pier.  Now  let 
us  have  a  distinct  understanding:  if  you 
can  get  clear  away  with  Alison,  you  put 
her  in  the  cab,  and  drive  off  with  her  to 
Edinburgh;  if  there's  any  row,  leave 
Johnny  and  me  to  see  it  out.  Once 
you've  put  Alison  under  Mrs.  Bal whin- 
nan's  care — that's  the  proposal,  isn't  it  ? — 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  further  trou- 
ble; you  won't  catch  Mrs.  Cowan  ham- 
mering at  an  advocate's  door  and  scream- 
ing for  the  police.  She  must  know  well 
enough  that  you  have  the  law  on  your 
side;  I  don't  believe  she's  half  the  igno- 
rant person  you  seem  to  think  her.  And 
here  is  Johnny  all  impatience  to  begin  a 
search  of  the  town.  You're  determined  to 
win  that  gun,  aren't  you,  Johnny  ?" 

■ '  I  wass  thinking  that  if  Miss  Alison 
uss  in  this  place,  I  will  be  finding  her  be- 
fore long,"  observed  Johnny,  who  was 
rather  giving  himself  airs  now  since  his 
exploit  on  the  highway. 

"If  you  do,"  Ludovick  said  to  this 
heavy,  lumbering,  shrewd-eyed  lad,  "I'll 
not  only  give  you  the  gun,  but  you  may 
come  out  from  time  to  time  to  Oyre,  and 
if  you  find  any  hoodie-crow\s  along  the 
rocks,  I'll  give  you  a  shilling  for  every 
one  you  kill." 

"A  shullin  ?"  said  John,  quickly. 

"Yes." 

"And  mebbe  you'll  be  for  gifiing  me  a 
few  cartridges,"  said  John,  insidiously. 
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"  Oh  yes,  I'll  give  you  a  few  cartridges, 
now  and  again,  but  not  to  be  fired  away 
in  the  air,  or  at  marks.  You'll  have  to 
stalk  the  hoodie-crows,  for  they're  pre- 
cious cunning,  and  when  you  get  at  one 
of  the  brutes,  you  shoot  him  sitting,  mind 
that,  or  anyhow  you  can  manage  it." 

"  Well,  he  may  be  cunning,"  said  John, 
reflectively,  "but  mebbe  there's  other  folk 
chist  as  cunning  as  him.  I've  catched  a 
snail  by  the  horns  before  now — though  I 
could  not  throw  the  little  duffle  over  my 
shoulder." 

And  indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was 
Johnny's  proud  privilege  to  secure  that 
precious  gun,  and  that  in  a  far  more  sim- 
ple way  than  any  one  of  them  had  hoped 
for.  Ludovick  and  Hugh  were  walking 
back  through  the  town  toward  the  hotel 
which  has  been  mentioned,  when  John- 
ny, who  was  lingering  behind  them  some- 
what, suddenly  saw  a  face  present  itself 
at  the  window  of  one  of  the  small  villas 
they  were  passing,  and  then  there  was  a 
quick  rapping  on  the  framework,  and 
also,  as  he  thought,  a  half-stifled  cry. 
Instantly  he  called  to  the  two  in  front  of 
him. 

' '  Here !— here !— Mr.  Hugh !" 

They  wheeled  round.  But  Johnny 
could  say  nothing;  he  was  frightened; 
he  was  staring  at  the  window,  which  was 
now  quite  empty.  And  then — it  all  seem- 
ed to  happen  in  one  brief  bewildering 
second — the  door  of  the  house  w^as  thrown 
open,  and  there  stood  Alison,  rose-red 
and  smiling,  and  yet  with  anxious  and 
pleading  eyes.  Ludovick  was  up  the 
steps  and  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
holding  her  by  both  hands. 

"Have  you  come  for  me,  Ludovick  ? — 
are  you  going  to  take  me  away  with 
you?"  she  said;  but  the  proud  and  glad 
light  that  slione  in  her  eyes  showed  that 
she  knew  what  his  answer  would  be. 

"  Indeed  I  have  come  for  you,"  and  he 
drew  her  a  little  way  into  the  passage. 
It  seemed  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  Ali- 
son's face  upturned  to  his  again,  and  her 
soft  eyes  all  radiant,  and  her  lips  smiling: 
this  was  not  the  tear- worn  Alison  he  had 
been  thinking  of;  this  was  rather  the 
happy  bride,  rose-red  and  shy,  and  yet 
blithe  of  look,  who  had  come  sailing 
away  with  him  on  board  the  steamer. 
"And  I'm  going  to  take  you  away  with 
me,  you  may  be  sure  of  that — now,  this 
very  minute.  But  what  are  you  doing 
in  this  place,  Alison  ?  ,  What  brought  you 
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lie  re  ?  When  you  left  your  father's 
liouse,  why  didn't  you  come  straight 
tliroug-h  to  the  Highlands?'' 

"Ludovick,"  said  she,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  "how  could  I  do  that — un- 
asked ?" 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  write  to  me  ?" 

"Wouldn't  that  have  been  just  about 
the  same  thing?"  she  said,  gently;  and 
then  she  looked  up  again— trustful  and 
confident.  "  But  I  knew  you  would  come 
for  me,  Ludovick !" 

"Yes,  I've  had  a  long  search  for  you, 
Alison;  but  now  I've  found  you,  I  don't 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  you  any  more.  You 
must  come  away  at  once.  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Cowan  is  not  in  the  house  ?" 

"  She  went  out  only  a  few  minutes  ago, 
but  she  may  be  back  again  directly,"  Ali- 
son said,  with  some  apprehension  appear- 
ing on  her  face.  "Shall  I  go  and  get 
my  things  ready,  Ludovick?  I — I  would 
rather  be  away  before  she  came  back." 

"Oh,  as  for  that," said  he,  "it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me  if  there  were  fifteen 
dozen  of  Mrs.  Cowans  in  the  house:  you 
are  coming  away  with  me,  and  that  is  all 
about  it.  But  we  may  as  well  get  you 
away  quietly  if  we  can.  I  see  Hugh  has 
disappeared :  he  is  off  to  get  a  cab,  I  know, 
and  he  will  be  back  presently.  And  here 
is  Johnny.  You  go  and  get  your  port- 
manteau ready,  Alison,  and  Johnny  will 
be  waiting  to  csLvry  it  down  to  the  fly." . 

She  hurried  away  at  once;  and  then 
Ludovick  called  to  Johnny,  who  came  up 
the  steps  grinning  witli  satisfaction,  for 
now  he  knew  the  gun  was  secured,  like- 
wise the  cartridges,  and  the  stalking  of 
hoodie-crows. 

"Look  here,  Johnny,"  said  he ;  "you  go 
along  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  that  stair. 
There  will  be  a  portmanteau  for  you  to 
fetch  down  from  the  room  above,  and  you 
will  have  to  carry  it  out  to  the  cab  when 
it  comes.  Mind  you  don't  let  any  one  in- 
terfere with  you." 

"Cosh,  will  there  be  a  fight?"  exclaim- 
ed Johnny,  with  eager *and  delighted  eyes. 

"Of  course  not.  Only  don't  let  any 
one  stop  you.  Drive  you  right  through, 
and  get  the  portmanteau  out  and  into  the 
cab." 

Presently  an  open  fly  was  driven  up, 
and  here  was  Hugh,  very  anxious  and  ex- 
cited. 

"Isn't  she  roady? — isn't  she  ready?" 
he  said,  breathlessly. 

"There's  no  such  great  hurry,"  Mac- 


donell  said,  quite  calmly.  "Even  if  my 
amiable  friend  Mrs.  Cowan  turns  up, 
what  can  she  do?" 

"  You  don't  know  what  she  mayn't  do. 
She  has  the  tremendous  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  woman.  If  there's  any  kind  of  a 
difficulty,  you  can't  knock  her  out  of  the 
way  as  you  might  a  man.  However,  if 
Alison  would  only  look  sharp,  it  will  be 
all  right.    What  a  lucky  chance  it  is!" 

Indeed,  all  was  going  well,  for  now  they 
heard  Alison  calling  Johnny  to  come  and 
get  down  the  portmanteau.  Moreover,  a 
domestic  who  had  been  summoned  from 
some  back  region  by  this  unusual  com- 
motion, having  stood  and  gazed  at  these 
strangers  for  a  second  or  two,  quietly  re- 
tired again:  she  evidently  thought  it  was 
none  of  her  business.  But,  alas  Uas  ill  fate 
would  have  it,  just  as  it  seemed  probable 
they  were  going  to  get  easily  and  freely 
away,  Mrs.  Cowan  appeared  upon  the 
scene;  and  she  had  not  even  entered  the 
house  when  she  seemed  to  divine  what 
was  going  on. 

"Hoity!  toity  !  what's  this,  now?"  she 
exclaimed,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  an- 
ger; and  she  confronted  Ludovick  and 
Hugh  in  the  lobby.  All  her  cringing  and 
servile  suavity  were  gone  now ;  she  saw 
the  position  clearly  enough ;  she  kncAv 
that  if  once  the  girl  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  house,  then  farewell  to  all  the  fond 
mother's  hopes  about  the  poor  probation- 
er and  his  x^rospects;  this  was  her  last 
chance,  and  she  was  prepared  to  do  battle 
for  it,  "Here's  impudence!"  she  cried. 
"I'd  just  like  to  know  what  ye're  doing 
in  a  respectable  woman's  house !  Well,  I 
declare !" 

"I  have  come  to  take  away  my  wife," 
Ludovick  said,  politely  enough,  "if  that 
is  what  you  want  to  know." 

"Oh,  it's  you,  then,"  she  said,  with  rath- 
er panting  expression — for  the  crisis  had 
found  her  unprepared  with  sufficiently 
cutting  phrases — "it's  you,  then,  that  led 
astray  that  poor  girl,  and  would  have 
made  a  Roman  of  her,  and  a  Jezebel,  and 
— and  worse.  But  you've  not  done  it  yet; 
an^  you'll  no  do  it;  for  we've  the  law  on 
our  side;  and  not  a  foot  will  she  stir  out 
o'  this  house,  or  my  name's  no  Cowan." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  your 
name  is,"  Macdonell  said,  "and  I  don't 
care  very  much ;  but  my  wife  is  going 
away  with  me — now — this  minute." 

"She's  not!  — she's  not!"  the  woman 
cried,  fiercely — for  the  sight  of  Johnny 
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bringing  the  portmanteau  down -stairs 
seemed  to  drive  her  frantic.  "I'll  have 
the  law;  I'll  bring  a  policeman;  you're 
stealing  these  things  —  you're  stealing 
them.  She's  under  my  charge;  I'll  no 
have  her  carried  off  by  a  gang  o'  Roman 
Catholics  and  thieves." 

At  this  moment  Alison  appeared,  and 
Mrs.  Cowan  instantly  turned  to  face  her, 
barring  her  way,  indeed. 

"I  dare  ye  to  leave  this  house,"  she 
cried.  "Ye're  the  daughter  of  an  hon- 
est, Grod-f earing  man,  and  I  dare  ye  to  go 
forth  and  bring  shame  on  him  and  his 
house  and  his  congregation  1" 

"Let  me  pass,  Mrs.  Cowan,"  said  Ali- 
son, who  was  very  pale. 

"I  will  not! — I  will  not!"  this  infuri- 
ated person  cried.  "Ye're  under  my 
charge;  out  o'  this  house  ye'll  not  budge 
one  step.  I'll  take  ye  back  to  your  room 
myself — " 

"If  you  lay  a  hand  on  her,"  Ludovick 
said — and  his  eyes  were  beginning  to  flash 
fire  now — "it  will  be  the  worst  day  for 
you  you  ever  encountered  in  your  life!" 

But  she  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

"Back  to  your  room,  miss!"  she  said, 
and  she  seized  the  girl  by  the  wrist. 

Well,  here  an  extraordinary  thing  oc- 
curred. Johnny,  by  some  mischance,  hap- 
pened at  this  very  moment  to  trip  over 
the  portmanteau,  which  was  lying  in  the 
lobby,  and  he  fell  forward  against  Mrs. 
Cowan  —  fell  forward,  indeed,  with  such 
violence  and  weight  that  she  was  sent 
staggering  against  the  parlor  door,  which 
yielded,  so  that  she  stumbled  backward 
into  the  room,  while  the  heavy-shouldered 
lad,  carried  on  by  the  impetus  of  his  fall, 
rolled  in  after  her.  Instantly  there  was 
a  frightful  shrieking  and  scrimmage;  but 
Hugh  clapped  to  the  door,  and  held  the 
handle. 

"Quick  now,  Ludovick!  whip  up  the 
portmanteau,  and  be  off  with  you !  Get 
into  the  cab,  Alison  !  Leave  Johnny  and 
me  to  come  along  afterward:  look  sharp, 
or  she'll  have  him  killed!" 

Ludovick  with  his  powerful  arms  seized 
the  portmanteau,  carried  it  down  the  steps 
and  across  the  pavement,  and  swung  it  up 
to  the  driver  ;  he  opened  the  door  and 
helped  Alison  into  the  fly;  then  they 
drove  away,  and  Hugh  waited  until  they 
were  well  out  of  sight.  Just  as  they  dis- 
appeared round  a  distant  corner,  Ludo- 
vick looked  back  and  waved  his  hand :  he 
was  laughing — doubtless  over  Johnny's 


achievement;  but  Alison,  Hugh  could  per- 
ceive, still  seemed  frightened  and  was  very 
pale.  Then  he  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  open  the  parlor  door  and  see  what 
was  going  on  within. 

But  the  battle  raged  no  longer.  The 
combatants  were  exhausted.  Mrs.  Cowan 
had  thrown  herself  on  the  sofa,  her  face 
downward  on  the  cushion,  and  she  was 
sobbing  hysterically,  while  her  dress  was 
in  dire  disarray.  Johnny,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  erect,  irate,  and  vengeful,  re- 
garding his  enemy  with  lowering  eyes; 
but  he  too  was  in  woful  plight,  his  collar 
hanging  from  his  neck,  his  waistcoat  torn 
open,  and  blood  streaming  profusely  from 
two  terrible  scratches  that  extended  from 
his  right  temple  all  down  the  side  of  his 
face. 

"Come  away,  Johnny — come  away," 
his  master  said  to  him. 

But  Johnny  lingered. 

"  I  wass  gifiing  that  tammed  some- 
thing she  will  remember,"  he  said,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  still  regarded  his 
l^rostrate  foe.  "Does  she  want  any 
more  ?" 

There  was  no  response  from  the  sob- 
bing and  dishevelled  figure  on  the  sofa. 

"Come  away,  John,  I  tell  you!" 

But  even  when  he  had  in  a  fashion 
dragged  him  out  of  the  house,  Hugh 
could  not  induce  Johnny  to  go  any  far- 
ther. 

"  That  tammed  ,"  he  said,  sullenly, 

as  he  was  mopping  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, "she  had  her  nails  in  my  neck. 
I'm  not  going  back  to  Edinburgh  just  yet, 
Mr.  Hugh;  I  know  the  weh  there  ferry 
well.  I'm  going  to  stay  here  until  it  uss 
dark ;  and  when  it  oiss  dark  I  will  go  back. 
She's  an  ahfu'  woman,  that;  but,  by  Cosh, 
I  wass  gifiing  her  something!" 

"What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  stay 
here  till  it  is  dark  for  ?"  Hugh  demanded, 
with  some  impatience. 

"I  want  to  bash  the  windows  with 
stons,"  said  Johnny,  gloomily  regarding 
the  house. 

"Yes,  and  get  locked  up  in  the  police 
ofiice." 

"That  uss  no  matter,"  was  all  that 
John  said. 

Eventually,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
come  away  with  Hugh:  and  when  they 
caught  a  tramway  car,  and  got  on  the 
top  of  the  same,  Hugh  set  to  work  mag- 
nanimously to  convince  John  that  he  had 
not  fared  worst  in  that  fell  duel. 
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"But  just  remember  this,  Johnny," 
Hugh  Muuro  said  to  this  extremely  dis- 
reputable-looking lad,  whose  torn  collar 
could  not  be  made  to  come  together  again. 
"Consider  what  you've  done.  You've 
broken  into  a  house,  and  carried  off  a 
l)ortmanteau,  and  let  a  minister's  daugh- 
ter run  away,  and  committed  assault  and 
battery,  and  I  don't  know  what  else. 
You'll  be  very  w^ell  out  of  it  if  you  get 
safely  back  to  Lochaber.  What  would 
you  say,  now,  if  you  were  taken  before  a 
judge  in  Edinburgh — a  terrible  person  in 
a  big  white  w^ig  and  silk  robes — and  if 
you  were  charged  before  him,  what  would 
you  say  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Johnny,  with  the  most 
imperturbable  coolness, ' '  I  would  tell  him 

I  wass  giffing  that  tammed  as  much 

as  she  wass  giffing  me;  and  if  he  did  not 
like  the  answer,  I  would  tell  him  to  do 
what  wass  his  pleasure.  For  you  know 
what  they  say  in  the  Gaelic,  Mr.  Hugh — 
'  Is  coma  leis  an  righ  Dilghall,  is  coma 
le  Dughall  co  dhuibh.''  "* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AGNES. 

What  strangely  unexpected  strands 
appear  in  this  web  of  life  we  weave  from 
day  to  day !  When  Alison  Macdonell  was 
walking  through  the  luxuriant  gardens 
of  Monaco,  between  branching  palm  and 
towering  cactus,  and  looking  down  the 
steep  cliffs  to  the  intense  opaque  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  basking  in  the 
noonday  sun,  her  thoughts  would  go  wan- 
dering away  back  to  the  grimy  little  Scotch 
town,  with  its  rain,  its  squalid  streets,  and 
smoke-laden  skies;  when  she  stood  in  the 
mysterious  dusk  of  Milan  Cathedral,  and 
beheld  the  enthroned  cardinals  in  their 
robes  of  purple  and  red,  and  listened  to 
the  distant  sound  of  trumpet  and  viol 
and  bassoon  leading  the  hushed  invisible 
choir,  she  would  think  (and  with  no  kind 
of  disrespect  or  contempt)  of  the  bare  walls 
and  cold  pev/s  of  East  Street  Church,  and 
of  the  harsh  voices  of  men  singing,  "Be 
merciful  to  me,  O"  God,"  to  the  melan- 
choly strains  of  "  Coleshill"  or  "Ban- 
gor"; and  even  with  her  young  husband 
by  her  side,  laughing,  talking,  proud  of 
her,  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  her, 

*  "The  Kiiif^  hates  Dugald,  but  Dugaid  does  not 
care  a  straw  for  that." 


and  studying  her  every  wish  with  a  con- 
stant kindness,  her  heart  would  turn  with 
a  sort  of  piteous  longing  for  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  stern  old  man  who  had  shut 
the  door  of  his  house  upon  her  forever. 
Ludovick  did  not  seek  to.  argue  her  out  of 
these  wistful  regrets,  though  sometimes 
he  good-naturedly  remonstrated. 

"Look  here,  Ailie,"  he  would  say,  but 
very  gently,  "each  person  has  to  go  his 
or  her  ow^n  way  in  the  world;  and  I  think, 
after  you  have  got  back  to  Lochaber  and 
are  settled  down  there,  and  have  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  families  who  will 
be  delighted  to  become  your  friends— I 
think  you  will  find  yourself  leading  a  far 
more  wholesome  and  natural  life  than 
ever  you  did  in  Kirk  o'  Shields.  Of 
course,  if  your  father  were  disposed  to 
make  it  up  with  us,  I  should  be  very  glad. 
I  should  be  very  glad  for  several  reasons ; 
among  them,  I  should  like  to  have  your 
sister  Agnes  come  often  to  stay  with  us 
at  Oyre.  But  if  he  won't  relent,  then  ob- 
stinacy and  bigotry  must  simply  be  allow- 
ed to  go  their  own  way — as  we  go  ours." 

"Yes,  Ludovick,"  she  would  say,  sub- 
missively; and  she  would  strive  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  various  details 
and  experiences  of  their  travelling,  though 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  time  alone 
would  effectually  clear  away  these  sad 
fancies,  these  unspoken  regrets,  from  her 
mind. 

However,  when  they  did  eventually  re- 
turn home  to  Fort  William  and  to  Oyre 
House,  the  general  welcome  that  awaited 
the  young  bride  (which  involved  them 
m  a  series  of  visits,  oftentimes  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country),  and  the  new  and 
unfamiliar  duties  devolving  upon  Alison 
herself,  were  of  themselves  a  fortunate 
distraction.  Armed  as  she  was  with  a 
tolerable  notion  of  house  -  keeping,  she 
had  much  to  learn  in  this  extended 
sphere;  and  she  was  in  many  ways  3b 
shifty  and  business-like  young  person, 
who  had  early  acquired  a  sense"  of  re- 
sponsibility ;-  so  that  Ludovick  used  laugh- 
ingly to  declare  tbat  Aunt  Gilchrist's  "bit 
lacfy"  was  developing  into  a  solemn  and 
awful  chdtelaine,  who  ought  to  go  about 
in  stiff'  black  satin,  with  the  keys  of  an 
oubliette  dangling  from  her  girdle.  But 
Alison  was  exceedingly  proud  when  the 
success  of  this  or  the  other  modest  little 
festivity  at  Oyre  called  forth  gentle  and 
])olished  but  none  the  less  sincere  praises 
from  the  old  laird,  who,  indeed,  was  now 
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so  given  to  talking-  of  his  daug-liter-in- 
law  wlierever  he  went,  and  of  her  beau- 
tiful nature,  lier  affectionate  disposition, 
her  persuasive .  ways,  her  simplicity  and 
self-possession  and  charm  of  manner,  that 
he  had  hardly  any  time  left  for  his  Ind- 
ian stories.  And  then,  again,  if  Alison 
bad  fallen  in  love  with  the  West  High- 
lands in  the  summer-time,  consider  what 
she  thought  of  them  in  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  late  October.  In  summer  the  West 
Highlands,  when  they  are  not  darkened 
by  black  rain-storms  from  the  west,  be- 
come faint  and  ethereal  in  the  haze  pro- 
duced by  fine  weather ;  the  mountains  re- 
cede behind  a  veil,  as  it  were,  through 
which  you  can  see  the  pale  lilac  grays 
and  rose  grays  of  their  lofty  peaks  and 
shoulders,  with  the  shadows  traced  in 
lightest  blue;  but  in  the  colder  and  clear- 
er atmosphere  of  late  October,  when  the 
brackens  of  the  lower  slopes  have  turned 
to  orange,  and  the  bent-grass  of  the  high- 
er slopes  has  withered,  the  hills  come 
startlingly  near,  and  are  of  solid  russet 
red,  with  every  corrie  and  watercourse 
sharply  marked  in  deep  cobalt;  while  as 
the  afternoon  wanes,  and  the  skies  richen 
in  intensity,  the  wide  calm  stretch  of  sea 
becomes  a  lake  of  crimson  fire.  With 
these  splendors  before  her,  Alison  could 
not  always  be  thinking  of  Kirk  o'  Shields. 

Aunt  Gilchrist,  who  tarried  long  in 
Fort  William  this  autumn,  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  catch  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  her  bit  lady,  whom  she 
had  befriended  in  a  most  siibstantial  man- 
ner—  Aunt  Gilchrist,  it  was  observed, 
would  never  come  near  Oyre  House  when 
there  were  any  strangers  or  any  formal 
dinner  party  there.  She  affected  to  be  a 
little  shy.  If  Hugh  and  Flora  only  were 
going  out  to  have  an  afternoon  game  of 
tennis  and  to  spend  the  evening,  she 
would  sometimes  accompany  them ;  and 
she  had  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with 
Mr.  Macdonell;  but  she  kept  away  from 
Alison's  new  set  of  acquaintances.  She 
said  she  was  just  a  foolish  old  Scotch  wo- 
man (which  was  not  true,  for  she  was 
Highland  to  the  backbone),  who  had  so. 
long  been  accustomed  to  have  her  own 
way  in  her  own  small  circle  that  she  did 
not  care  to  go  among  strangers ;  and  when 
Ludovick  teased  her  by  saying  he  knew 
why  she  would  not  accept  these  invita- 
tions— that  it  was  because,  after  her  good- 
ness to  Alison,  she  did  not  wish  to  come 
forward  publicly  to  exact  too  much  of 


their  humble  devotion  and  homage — she 
would  answer,  significantly : 

"  I've  seen  more  o'  the  world  than  you, 
young  sir;  and  when  I  promised  my  dear 
that  she  would  go  properly  provided  to 
Oyre  House — that  I  would  come  and  be  a 
mother-in-law  to  you  whenever  you  want- 
ed me — I  knew  at  the  same  time  that  a 
mother-in-law  has  to  be  discreet  in  her 
visits.  I've  done  nothing  for  my  bit  lady 
but  what  I  said  I  would  ;  ye're  not  obleeged 
to  me  the  least  thing;  I'm  happy  enough 
when  I  hear  her  drive  up  to  the  gate,  and 
when  I  look  out  and  see  her  blithe  face 
coming  through  the  garden." 

The  fact  was  that  just  at  this  time  Aunt 
Gilchrist's  chief  companion  was  John. 
The  little  old  dame  betrayed  a  most  un- 
holy joy  in  hearing  the  minutest  details 
of  the  encounter  between  John  and  Mrs. 
Cowan ;  she  laughed  aloud  at  the  picture 
of  her  adversary's  overthrow ;  she  spurred 
on  Johnny's  imagination  until  his  recital, 
elaborated  day  after  day,  rose  to  epic 
heights.  At  first  John  had  been  chary 
of  bragging.  Despite  all  his  nonchalance, 
there  remained  with  him  some  dim  vision 
(conjured  up  by  Hugh's  warning)  of  an 
Edinburgh  judge,  sitting  in  awful  court, 
and  with  knit  brows  inqviiring  into  the 
story  of  the  Portobello  outrage.  But  at 
home  here  in  Lochaber  he  grew  to  disre- 
gard these  vague  terrors;  and  the  more 
Aunt  Gilchrist — chuckliug,  crowing,  mak- 
ing merry  over  the  downfall  of  her  direst 
enemy — the  more  Aunt  Gilchrist  encour- 
aged him,  the  more  did  John,  with  his 
small  eyes  twinkling,  and  his  large  mouth 
grinning,  add  vivid  particulars  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  fray.  He  took  no  shame 
to  him  that  his  victory  had  been  obtained 
over  a  woman.  Have  not  other  heroes 
been  in  the  like  case  ?  Did  not  the  famous 
and  valiant  Siegfried  strive  with  and  over- 
come that  " devil's- wife,"  the  fierce  Briin- 
hild  ?  The  Portohello  Lied  grew  in  pro- 
portions, until,  from  being  the  mere  ac- 
count of  a  cockatoo  and  monkey  scrim- 
mage, it  became  a  great  heroic  poem,  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  demand  a  lamenting 
or  joyful  chorus  at  the  end  of  its  several 
parts.  And  the  first  thing  that  caused 
Johnny  to  rise  to  these  altitudes  of  inven- 
tion was  his  inquiry  about  the  probable 
cost  of  Mrs.  Cowan's  bonnet. 

"Well,  mem,"  he  said  to  Aunt  Gil- 
christ, while  as  yet  the  chant  of  triumph 
was  in  embryo,  "when  she  put  her  nails 
into  the  back  of  my  neck,  I  had  a  grup  of 
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her  too;  and  if  she  tore  my  collar,  well,  I 
pulled  her  bonnet  in  pieces,  and  what  uss 
more  as  that,  mem,  when  it  came  off,  all 
her  front  hair  came  oft'  too — " 

"That  was  false  hair,  Johnny,  I'll  be 
bound,"  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  sniggering 
to  herself.  "So  the  plaits  came  off,  did 
they  ?" 

"Ay ;  but  that  uss  what  I  would  like  to 
know,  now";  I  would  like  to  know  what 
she  would  be  paying  for  that  bonnet  that 
I  tore  into  bits?"  Johnny  asked.  "Two 
shullins,  mebbe  ?" 

"Two  shillings?  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?" 

"Mebbe  more  as  that? — mebbe  seffen 
or  edit  shullins?"  said  Johnny,  eagerly". 
"Seffen  or  edit  shullins?" 

"  More  likely  a  pound,  or  five-and-twen- 
ty  shillings,"  answered  Aunt  Gilchrist — 
and  she  too  was  clmckling  over  the  de- 
struction of  this  piece  of  property. 

' '  Five-and-twenty  shullins !"  exclaimed 
Johnny,  awe-struck  in  the  midst  of  his 
delight.  "Five-and-twenty  shullins!" 
And  then  he  burst  out  laughing.  "Aw, 
Cosh,  that's  a  fine  thing,  now !  Five-and- 
twenty  shullins!  That's  a  good  story, 
now,  as  ever  I  wass  hearing.  Five-and- 
twenty  shullins!  I  will  be  telling  that 
story  to  Macdonell  when  I  go  out  to  get 
the  gun  he  wass  promising  me." 

Johnny  not  only  got  the  gun  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  cartridges,  but  also 
permission  to  shoot  an  occasional  rabbit 
or  two  when  the  Munros  could  let  him 
go  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  Oyre ;  and  it  was 
quite  remarkable  how  many  rabbits  seem- 
ed to  get  in  John's  way.  He  entirely 
failed  to  find  any  hoodie-crows;  but 
l^roud  indeed  was  Johnny  when  he  could 
present  the  young  mistress  of  Oyre  with 
two  or  three  rabbits,  their  legs  neatly  tied 
together  with  a  piece  of  string.  He  would 
not  take  them  into  the  back  premises  and 
give  them  to  the  cook;  he  lay  in  wait  for 
Alison ;  and  she,  knowing  what  this  mur- 
derous youth  most  valued,  made  no 
scruple  about  going  into  her  husband's 
gun-room  and  filching  from  the  case  an- 
other handful  of  cartridges,  which  she  sur- 
reptitiously conveyed  to  John.  These 
two  were  excellent  friends;  but  Johnny 
got  no  encouragement  from  her  to  relate 
and  magnify  his  onslaught  upon  Mrs. 
Cowan ;  the  Portohello  Lied  was  for  Aunt 
Gilchrist's  ears  alone. 

The  flaming  month  of  October  burned 
itself  out;  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  now  gone 


away  to  the  Rothesay  Hydropathic  Es- 
tablishment, to  settle  herself  there  for  the 
winter;  and  yet  no  message  of  any  kind, 
no  proffered  word  of  conciliation,  had 
come  to  Alison  from  the  inexorable  old 
man  in  Kirk  o'  Shields.  Agnes  was  her 
correspondent ;  and  Agnes  wrote  frequent- 
ly, saying  smooth  things,  and  assuring  her 
sister  that  in  time  her  father  would  relent ; 
but  Alison  could  tell,  even  from  these  let- 
ters, that  her  name  was  never  mentioned, 
that  in  her  old  home  she  was  as  one  dead 
and  departed  forever.  Mrs.  Cowan  was  a 
good  deal  about  the  house,  she  learned. 
She  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the 
servant-lass  Jean  dismissed — Jean  having 
imprudently  made  some  slighting  remark 
about  the  length  of  the  prayers  at  family 
worship;  and  Mrs.  Cowan  had  J)rought 
down  from  Corbieslaw  a  girl  to  supply 
Jean's  place,  the  new-comer  being  of  a 
much  more  pious  turn,  though  her  godli- 
ness was  more  in  evidence  than  her  clean- 
liness. And  every  one  of  these  letters 
wound  up  with  the  piteous  hope  that  soon 
Alison  might  find  some  means  of  winning 
over  her  father  from  his  rigid  and  austere 
isolation,  showing  how  this  gentle,  ner- 
vous, sensitive  creature  Agnes  was  fret- 
ting about  that  unhappy  estrangement. 

Suddenly  those  letters  ceased ;  and  Ali- 
son, wondering,  wrote  again  and  again, 
without  getting  any  answer.  Then  she 
became  alarmed.  She  went  to  her  hus- 
band, and  asked  him  whether  she  might 
not  write  to  Mrs.  Cowan;  and  she  proba- 
bly would  have  done  so  had  not  a  telegram 
arrived  from  Kirk  o'  Shields  that  confirm- 
ed her  worst  fears.  She  looked  alt  it, 
breathless  and  dismayed.  "  Your  sister 
is  seriously  ill.  She  wishes  to  see  you. 
Ehenezer^  Blair.''''  She  did  not  stay  to 
consider  that  here  w^as  an  intimation  from 
her  father  that  his  house  was  again  open 
to  her;  she  was  not  thinking  of  herself  at 
all;  ,she  was  thinking  only  of  the  frail, 
delicate,  wistful-eyed  girl  who  had  such  a 
slight  physique  with  which  to  combat  any 
attack  of  disease.  And  when  she  hur- 
riedly, and  with  rather  a  pale,  friglitened 
face,' carried  this  telegram  to  her  husband, 
she  could  not  tell  him  all  the  anxious 
forebodings  that  were  in  her  mind. 

"You  must  go  at  once,"  Ludovick  said, 
"and  I  will  go  with  you.  We  will  put 
up  at  the  inn,  so  that  we  need  not  be  in 
any  one's  way.  Of  course,  Ailie,"  he 
added,  "  I  am  very  sorry  your  sister  is  ill ; 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  only  something  tern- 
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porary ;  but  there's  this  to  be  said  about  it 
— it  has  made  it  easy  for  your  father  and 
you  to  become  friends  again.  People  for- 
get by-gones  in  the  face  of  such  a  crisis. 
And  I  know  you  have  been  worrying  and 
vexing  yourself  about  it — far  more  than 
ever  you  would  tell  me:  well,  here  is  the 
beginning  of  a  reconciliation.  He  him- 
self asks  you  to  go  to  the  house;  whereas 
he  might  have  got  Mrs.  Cowan  to  send 
you  the  telegram — " 

"I  do  not  care  about  that,"  she  said, 
sadly.  "  I'm  afraid  Agnes  must  be  very 
ill." 

And  thus  it  was  that  Alison  found  her- 
self once  more  in  Kirk  o'  Shields,  on  the 
afternoon  of  a  bleak  and  cold  November 
day,  just  as  the  daylight,  or  what  passes 
there  for  daylight,  was  falling  into  a  som- 
bre duslc.  The  people  at  the  inn  knew 
that  the  Minister's  daughter  was  seriously 
ill.  It  was  some  kind  of  fever,  they  said. 
She  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  church  on 
the  preceding  Sabbath.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  guarded  way  they  spoke 
that  alarmed  Alison  more  than  their 
words. 

Forthwith  she  walked  hurriedly  along 
to  East  Street  and  to  her  father's  house, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  new  servant- 
girl,  Ludovick  accompanying  her.  When 
she  went  upstairs  and  entered  her  sister's 
room  (which  used  to  be  her  room  too)  the 
gas  was  already  lit ;  her  father  was  stand- 
ing talking  in  low  tones  to  the  doctor; 
Mrs.  Cowan  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bed; 
an  open  Bible  lay  on  the  small  table. 
The  moment  she  made  her  appearance, 
Mrs.  Cowan  rose  and  retired  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room ;  and  Alison  went  for- 
ward on  tiptoe  and  knelt  down  by  the 
bedside.  A  pparently  her  sister  was  asleep 
— at  least  her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  face 
was  pale  and  wan  and  sunken ;  she  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  with  sometimes  a 
kind  of  shudder  that  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  wasted  frame ;  and  when  Ali- 
son ever  so  gently  put  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  her  sister's  hand,  there  was  a  cold 
clamminess  there  that  struck  a  mortal 
dread  to  her  heart. 

At  that  slight  touch  the  girl  opened  her 
eyes — languid  they  were,  and  anxious  too, 
and  almost  frightened,  but  there  was  no 
fierce  fire  of  fever  in  them,  as  Alison  was 
rejoiced  to  perceive. 

"  Have  you  just  come,  Ailie  ?"  she  said, 
in  a  weak,  uncertain  voice,  as  if  breathing 
were  difficult  to  her.    And  then  she  said, 


with  a  kind  of  troubled  look:  "  I  thought 
3  ou  were  here  last  night,  Ailie,  but — but 
sometimes  I  don't  quite  know  the  differ- 
ence between  dreaming  and  waking:  my 
head  is  so  strange.  Is — is  your  husband 
here  ?" 

"Yes;  he  is  in  the  parlor,"  Alison  said, 
quickly.  "Would  you  like  to  see  him, 
Aggie  ?" 

"Yes." 

Alison  went  down-stairs  at  once,  and 
fetched  Ludovick — who  came  forward  to 
the  bedside  without  paying  heed  to  any 
one  in  the  room.  Curiously  enough,  at 
sight  of  him,  the  large,  languid  eyes  of 
the  sick  girl  filled  with  tears. 

"  Come  nearer,"  she  said. 

He  stooped  down  to  listen. 

"You'll  be  kind  to  Ailie!"  she  said,  in 
a  piteous  kind  of  way. 

' '  We  all  try  to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  we 
can,"  said  he,  cheerfully.  "  But  it  is  you 
who  have  got  to  be  kind  to  her  now.  Ever 
since  she  came  to  Oyre  she  has  been  won- 
dering when  you  were  coming  to  pay  us 
a  visit — a  long,  long  visit,  so  that  she  can 
show  you  all  the  wonderful  things  in 
Lochaber.  And  that  is  what  you  have 
got  to  do  now — you  must  make  haste  to 
get  strong  and  well,  and  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  allows  you,  we'll  see  what  the 
change  will  do  for  you,  and  the  Highland 
air,  and  Alison's  nursing." 

She  only  shook  her  head  mournfully ; 
and  turned  away  from  them;  and  once 
more  closed  the  tired,  heavy  eyes, 

Alison  had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet 
and  travelling  ulster  on  entering  the 
house;  and  as  Mrs.  Cowan  had  now  left 
the  room,  it  seemed  so  natural  that  the 
elder  sister  of  the  patient  should  take  the 
place  of  nurse  that  the  doctor,  before  go- 
ing, came  forward  to  her,  and  in  an  un- 
dertone gave  her  directions  as  to  what 
she  should  do.  Down  below  he  found 
Alison's  husband  in  the  parlor;  and  Mac- 
donell,  being  anxious  to  hear  all  about 
the  case,  went  outside  with  him,  and 
walked  some  distance  with  him.  The  re- 
port he  received  was  far  from  satisfacto- 
ry. She  had  no  strength  of  constitution 
to  fight  this  nervous  fever,  the  doctor  said. 
She  had  been  delirious  several  times. 
Though  apparently  she  slept  now  and 
again,  it  was  not  real  sleep;  it  was  only 
a  sort  of  dozing,  during  which  her  brain 
seemed  to  be  racked  by  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rors and  visions.  Ludovick  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  immediate  danger ; 
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and  the  doctor  somewhat  evasively  ad- 
mitted tliat  he  feared  there  was. 

Meanwhile  Alison  had  been  left  alone 
with  her  father  in  the  hushed  sick-cham- 
ber; and  now  the  old  man  with  the  sad, 
worn  face  had  drawn  his  chair  in  to  the 
table,  and  was  reading  aloud,  in  solemn, 
monotonous  tones,  the  Thirty  -  eighth 
Psalm,  that  perhaps  some  phrase  of  peti- 
tion or  confession  or  consolation  might 
reach  that  troubled  brain.  "  '  O  Lord,  re- 
buke me  not  in  thy  wrath  :  neither  chasten 
me  in  thy  hot  displeasure.  For  thine 
arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand 
presseth  me  sore.  There  is  no  soundness 
in  my  flesh  because  of  thine  anger;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  rest  in  my  bones  because 
of  my  sin.  For  mine  iniquities  are  gone 
over  my  head:  as  a  heavy  burden  they 
are  too  heavy  for  me.'"  And  still  more 
impressively  he  read  out  the  closing 
verses,  as  if  he  also  were  joining  in  this 
appeal  for  Divine  pity  and  succor.  ' ' '  For- 
sake me  not,  O  Lord:  O  my  God,  be  not 
far  from  me.  Make  haste  to  helj)  me,  O 
Lord  my  salvation.'  " 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  sick  girl 
began  to  murmur  something  in  an  un- 
easy, broken,  restless  fashion  ;  and  Alison 
leaned  over  to  hear  what  she  was  saying. 
It  was  all  about  herself,  she  found ;  it  was 
Ailie  this,  Ailie  that ;  and  apparently 
Agnes  was  addressing  some  third  person, 
who  she  fancied  was  with  her.  Who 
that  was,  Alison  soon  learned. 

"Mother,  mother,"  the  girl  said — and 
now  there  was  a  curious  hectic  flush  on 
her  face,  and  the  palm  of  her  hand  was 
burning  hot—"  mother,"  she  said,  in  those 
low^  and  piteous  tones,  "you  would  not 
have  let  Ailie  stand  there  crying  if  you 
could  have  come  to  her — you  would  have 
taken  poor  Ailie  away — you  would  have 
brought  her  here,  with  us  —  we  should 
have  been  all  together.  And — and  if  she 
was  here  now,  I  should  not  be  afraid — 
Ailie  was  always  the  one  to  help  me — but 
— but  I  am  afraid — oh,  don't  take  me  for- 
ward, mother! — don't !-^don't ! — the  Lord 
Jesus — on  the  White  Throne — and  the 
golden  crown,  and  the  sickle  that  is  to 
reap  when  the  time  is  come  to  reap — it 
will  be  all  so  terrible! — let  me  wait  here, 
mother — hide  me,  hide  me! — let  me  wait 
here,  for  Ailie! ....  And  you  would  have 
pitied  her,  mother — they  were  so  cruel 
with  her— and  my  father  not  speaking  to 
her — and  she  was  crying  when  she  was 
in   tlio  church  and  when  she  left  the 


house.  I  looked  up  to  the  skies ;  I  thought 
you  would  be  crying  too,  mother,  when 
you  looked  down  and  saw  poor  Ailie,  that 
was  always  your  favorite;  but  there  are 
no  tears  here — only  those  voices  that  are 
so  far  away;  and  I  can  see  no  one  but 
you.  No!  no! — not  yet! — don't  lead  me 
forward  yet,  mother! — I  would  rather 
wait  for  Ailie ;  and  she  will  take  the  one 
hand,  and  you  the  other,  and  I  will  go  be- 
tween you — and — and  my  eyes  cast  down 
— and  perhaps  the  Lord  Jesus  will  pity 
me,  and  not  be  angry.  Mother,  if  only  I 
had  something  to  put  at  the  foot  of  the 
Throne!— some  flowers — but  there  were 
none  wlien  I  came  away — it  was  winter, 
and  everything  was  dark — there  were 
none  that  I  could  bring  with  me.  Will 
He  be  angry,  mother,  that  I  have-brought 
nothing  with  me  ?" 

"Hush,  hush,  Aggie!"  the  elder  sister 
said,  and  she  put  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
burning  forehead. 

And  then  it  was  tliat  she  opened  her 
eyes  again,  which  were  fixed  and  staring; 
and  she  tried  to  lift  her  poor  helpless 
arm,  as  if  she  would  point  to  what  she 
saw  before  her. 

"Look! — look! — the  great  white  ban- 
ner— and  the  red  letters  on  it — do  you 
see  what  it  says,  mother — ^  For  Sinners 
Slain. '  Is  He  coming  now  ?  Is  He  coming 
this  way,  mother?  Oh,  look  at  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them,  all  robed 
in  white,  and  singing — don't  you  hear 
them,  motlier? — it's  'Helmsley'  they're 
singing — 'Lo,  He  comes  with  clouds  de- 
scending, once  for  favored  sinners  slain' 
— listen,  mother — it's  'Helmsley'  they're 
singing — 'Thousand,  thousand  saints  at- 
tending, swell  the  triumph  of  His  train' 
— was  it  singing  like  this  that  Ailie  heard 
— in  the  cathedral  somewhere?" 

"Hush,  dear,  hush  !"  Alison  said,  sooth- 
ingly, and  slie  moistened  the  parched  lips 
with, the  cooling  drink  that  stood  by. 

The  younger  sister  turned  her  glazed, 
staring  eyes  upon  Alison,  and  seemed  to 
recognize  her — but  as  part  of  this  rapt 
vision. 

"ISave  you  come,  Ailie  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  hurried  voice.  "Do  you  see  them? 
— do  you  see  them  there  ?^mother  lias 
gone  away — she  will  be  back — she  has 
gone  to  tell  them  why  I  had  nothing  to 
put  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Throne— she 
knew  I  was  frightened.  For  it  is  all  so 
different  now — so  difl'erent !  Once  He  said, 
'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
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me' ;  but  that  was  when  He  was  a  poor 
man,  living  among  poor  people;  now  He 
is  the  King-  of  Glory,  the  Lord  strong  and 
mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.  '  Feed 
my  lambs,'  he  said;  but  that  was  long 
ago;  and  He  has  forgotten  now.  Now  He 
is  the  King  of  Glory — and  the  everlasting 
gates  are  opened  before  Him — oh,  Ailie, 
He  is  coming ! — give  me  your  hand,  quick, 
quick! — and  be  still — be  still — maybe  He 
will  remember  what  He  said  once — may- 
be He  will  pity  us  and  not  be  angry — I 
can— see — mother— pleading — for  us — " 

She  turned  away  with  a  weary  sigh ; 
she  closed  her  eyelids,  and  lay  breathing 
heavily.  And  then  in  the  silence  arose 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  Minister's  voice: 

"'I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times: 
his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth.  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in 
the  Lord:  the  humble  shall  hear  thereof, 
and  be  glad.  O  magnify  the  Lord  with 
me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together. 
I  sought  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me^  and 
delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.'  " 

So  the  slow  hours  went  by;  and  Alison 
sat  there,  x^atient  and  assiduous  in  her 
ministrations,  and  watching  the  strange 
fluctuations  from  burning  heat  to  shud- 
dering cold  that  marked  the  progress  of 
the  fever.  There  was  no  recurrence  of 
violent  delirium;  but  sometimes  the  girl 
would  moan  and  mutter  to  herself,  in  a 
voice  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  It 
was  clear  that  she  was  not  asleep ;  it  was 
mere  exhaustion  that  kept  her  eyes  closed. 

Toward  midnight  the  old  servant  Mar- 
garet came  up  and  whispered  that  she 
had  prepared  some  food  for  Alison,  and 
that  she  would  take  her  place  at  the  bed- 
side (for  Mrs.  Cowan  had  gone  home  for 
the  present).  When  Alison  went  down 
to  the  parlor  she  found  her  husband  still 
there;  and  she  begged  him  to  go  back  to 
the  inn  ;  but  he  refused  to  do  that ;  he  said 
he  could  x^ass  the  night  very  well  in  the 
arm-chair,  and  preferred  to  remain,  in 
case  he  should  be  wanted.  He  did  not 
tell  her  what  the  doctor  had  said. 

The  long  night  passed  slowly  and  weari- 
f  ully ;  the  bleak  gray  morning  broke  over 
the  squalid  little  town  ;  and  the  wan  light 
entering  by  the  window  showed  hardly 
any  chan'ge  in  the  condition  of  the  sick 
girl,  who,  indeed,  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
stupor,  taking  no  heed  of  anything,  and 
suffering  no  longer  from  these  delirious 
attacks.  It  was  a  lethargy  of  exhaustion ; 
the  fever  had  burned  up  the  vitality  of 
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the  delicate  constitution.  She  lay  in  a 
sort  of  coma,  as  if  asleep,  but  not  asleep. 
When  the  doctor  came  he  looked  grave 
and  anxious ;  and  he  said  a  few  words  to 
the  Minister  out  of  Alison's  hearing.  He 
called  two  or  three  times  during  the  day; 
and  he  hardly  strove  to  conceal  his  fear 
that  his  patient  was  slipping  away  from 
under  his  care. 

Toward  nightfall  it  was  evident  to  ev- 
erybody that  she  was  sinking  fast.  Ali- 
son, Mrs.  CoAvan,  and  the  Minister  were  in 
the  room;  the  servants  were  in  the  pas- 
sage outside;  Mr.  Cowan,  Ludovick  Mac- 
donel],  and  one  or  two  relatives  were  in 
the  parlor  below,  waiting  to  be  summoned. 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  sick-chamber 
there  was  only  the  monotonous,  mourn- 
ful sound  of  the  Minister's  voice.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down,  repeating  in  slow 
and  measured  and  earnest  tones  verse  af- 
ter verse  of  Scripture  that  perhaps  the  dy- 
ing girl  might  overhear: 

"  'For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not 
Christ  raised  :  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised, 
your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins. 
Then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  are  perished.  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  faith  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  firstfruits 
of  them  that  slept.'  " 

And  then  again  Avould  come  a  pause  of 
dreadful  stillness,  in  which  the  poor  wo- 
man Margaret  could  be  heard  sobbing  in 
the  passage  without.  But  there  was  no 
faltering  of  the  Minister's  voice,  no  trace 
of  emotion  in  the  stern,  sad  face. 

"  '  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again? 
all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I 
wait,  till  my  change  come.  Thou  slialt 
call,  and  I  will  answer  thee :  thou  wilt 
have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thine  hands.' 
^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me.' 

^  *  :^  ^'^ 

"  '  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lortl,  and  let  my 
cry  come  unto  thee.  Hide  not  thy  face 
from  me  in  the  day  when  I  am  in  ti'ou- 
ble;  incline  thine  ear  unto  me:  in  the  day 
when  I  call,  answer  me  speedily.  For  my 
days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my 
bones  are  burned  as  a  hearth.  My  heart 
is  smitten,  and  withered  like  grass ;  so  that 
I  forget  to  eat  my  bread.' 

if-  ii-  a-  ■31' 
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"  *  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ; 
come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  .  . .  Incline  your  ear,  and  come 
unto  me:  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live; 
and  I  will  make  an  everlasting-  covenant 
with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid.'" 

He  repeated  that  last  phrase  again  and 
affaii],  so  that  she  must  overhear:  "  '  I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David.' 

^  #  ^  ^  ^ 

"'Thus  saith  the  Lord;  A  voice  was 
heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter 
weeping ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 
refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children, 
because  they  were  not.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ;  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping, 
and  thine  eyes  from  tears:  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord.'  " 

And  surely  it  was  to  lend  her  courage 
on  her  entrance  into  the  dark  valley  that 
his  voice  now  became  even  more  solemn 
and  strenuous: 

"  'So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  writ- 
ten. Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  " 

Here  there  was  a  longer  pause,  and 
Agnes  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  lan- 
guidly around,  as  if  seeking  some  one. 
Alison  instantly  bent  down  toward  her. 

"What  is  it,  dear?" 

Her  eyes  were  still  looking  wearily  for 
what  she  could  not  find. 

"  Where — is — he  ?"  she  asked. 

"Do  you  mean  Ludovick  ?"  Alison 
said — and  her  sister's  eyes  plainly  an- 
swered yes. 

She  went  hastily  down -stairs  and 
brought  Ludovick  up  etnd  into  the  room. 
When  he  came  to  the  bedside  he  instinc- 
tively took  the  dying  girl's  hand  in  his, 
for  slie  was  too  weak  to  raise  it.  And 
then  she  seemed  to  try  to  say  something 
— but  was  unable. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  stooping  over  her — 
"I  know  what  you  wish  to  say  to  me. 
It  is  what  you  said  last  night.  And  you 
want  me  to  make  a  promise  ?  Well,  then, 
I  do:  you  need  not  be  afraid." 


Her  last  look  was  directed  toward  his 
eyes;  and  it  was  a  look  of  gratitude  and 
kindness,  of  assurance  and  peace.  He 
was  still  holding  her  hand  when  the 
change  came;  and  the  gentle,  loving 
spirit  passed  quite  quietly  away,  almost 
without  a  struggle. 

It  was  the  strong,  resonant  voice  of  the 
Minister  that  broke  the  hushed  silence. 

"Let  us  give  praise  to  the  Most  High 
that  He  has  seen  fit  to  take  another  lamb 
into  His  fold." 

And  when  he  knelt  down,  and  as  the 
others  knelt  dowai — the  two  servants  hav- 
ing come  unbidden  into  the  room — if  the 
women  were  sobbing  and  crying,  no  tre- 
mor of  emotion  broke  the  clear  tones  of 
this  old  man's  declaration  of  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  Divine  w^ill.  What^to  him 
were  the  sorrows  of  this  transitory  life 
but  as  snow-Hakes  beating  against  the 
impregnable  armor  of  his  faith  in  the 
heavenly  wisdom  and  mercy  ?  Nay,  this 
was  no  supplication,  but  rather  a  stren- 
uous resignation.  She  who  had  been 
taken  from  them  had  been  spared  the 
trials  and  temptations  and  afflictions  of 
years,  and  had  entered  early  into  the  joy 
of  her  Lord.  Why  should  we  mourn,  he 
said  (almost  as  if  addressing  those  grief- 
stricken  relatives  and  friends),  that  she 
had  won  to  her  eternal  rest  a  little  while 
before  others  who  had  still  to  toil  and  fret 
in  these  earthly  bonds,  until  the  happy 
moment  of  their  release  should  come  ? 
Death  had  been  conquered;  their  young 
kinswoman  had  been  raised  to  everlast- 
ing life ;  to  God  be  all  the  praise !  It  was 
a  devout  and  sincere  thanksgiving  that 
the  Minister  poured  forth  in  measured, 
earnest,  impressive  sentences.  But  per- 
haps they  'had  not  all  attained  to  his  lofty 
and  resolute  disregard  of  the  sufferings 
and  tribulations  of  this  brief  moment  of 
human  existence;  indeed,  when  the  news 
got  bruited  abroad  that  night,  there  was 
more  than  one  sad  heart  in  the  town,  for 
the  gentle,  affectionate,  frail-constitution- 
ed  girl  had  made  many  friends,  even  in 
this  austere  Kirk  o'  Shields. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOMEWARD. 

Of  course  Ludovick  and  Alison  had  to 
wait  for  the  funeral ;  but  he  did  not 
choose  that  she  should  remain  in  Kirk  o' 
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Shields;  he  took  her  through  to  Edin- 
burgh, under  pretence  of  getting  proper 
mourning  for  her;  and  there  she  was 
most  kindly  received  by  the  Balwhinnans, 
who  did  what  they  could  to  assuage  her 
ali-absorbing  grief.  There  also  Ludovick 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  talking  over 
his  present  circumstances  with  his  old 
friend. 

"I  shall  be  glad  when  I  get  her  finally 
and  forever  away  from  that  place,"  he 
said.  "It  is  not  the  right  atmosphere 
for  her;  it  never  could  have  been.  Nat- 
urally she  is  a  most  blithe  and  good-hu- 
mored girl,  alert  and  merry,  quite  con- 
tented with  everything,  nothing  making 
her  so  happy  as  seeing  those  round  about 
her  in  full  enjoyment.  She  is  far  too 
quick-witted,  she  has  too  much  common- 
sense,  to  believe  in  the  gospel  of  useless 
renunciation;  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
perpetual  little  martyrdoms;  to  measure 
your  chance  of  heaven  by  the  number  of 
groans  and  sighs  you  can  crowd  into  an 
afternoon — " 

"My  good  friend,"  remonstrated  Bal- 
whinnan,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head, 
"  you  will  never  understand  those  people." 

"I  understand  them  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  them,"  the  younger  man  said,  confi- 
dently. "And  what  I  have  observed  in 
them  is  plenty  of  faith,  and  plenty  of 
hope,  but  not  the  fifteenth  x^art  of  a  grain 
of  charity.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  they  let 
me  know  i^retty  clearly  that  I  was  a  lep- 
er, and  to  be  shunned;  and  what's  more, 
Alison  saw  it  too — though  she  didn't  say 
anything;  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
great  trouble  occupying  her  entirely,  I 
fancy  she  might  have  given  a  certain 
Mr.  Cowan  a  bit  of  her  mind.  Not  that 
it  mattered  to  me;  it  amused  me  in  a  way. 
But  the  cheek  of  some  people!  Of  course 
they  have  all  the  religion  and  all  the 
conscience  that  exist  among  the  sons  of 
men ;  and  the  fashion  in  which  they 
have  secured  a  monopoly  of,  the  good 
things  in  the  next  world  is  just  beautiful 
to  behold.  It  seems  to  me,  Bal  whin  nan, 
you  want  a  modern  apostle  to  go  preach- 
ing through  some  of  your  south  of  Scot- 
land smaller  towns;  and  I  could  furnish 
him  with  a  text  for  his  sermons — Beware 
of  spiritual  pride." 

"At  all  events,"  the  advocate  said, 
"you  are  better  satisfied  now  that  you 
did  not  go  to  law  in  order  to  find  out 
where  the  young  lady  was." 

' '  We  did  not  appeal  to  the  law ;  we 


broke  it,"  Ludovick  said,  simply.  "If 
that  rascal  of  a  lad  had  not  made  a  most 
outrageous,  violent,  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  an  unoffending  divinity  student, 
I  don't  see  how  we  ever  could  have  found 
out  where  she  was." 

"But  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for  you 
now  to  make  friends  with  the  old  Minis- 
ter before  you  go  back  home ;  that  is  what 
your  wife  seems  chiefly  anxious  about  at 
present." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  younger  man,  rath- 
er gloomily.  "And  I  don't  see  much 
chance  of  it.  When  I  first  heard  of  that 
poor  girl's  illness  I  thought  it  might  offer 
a  way  toward  some  kind  of  reconciliation ; 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  now.  And  I  know 
Alison  will  be  fretting  over  her  father's 
loneliness.  His  loneliness!  His  loneli- 
ness seems  to  me  merely  the  isolation  of 
pride.  Of  course  I  admit  that  there  is 
something  fine  in  the  contempt  or  indif- 
ference he  seems  to  have  for  anything 
that  may  happen  to  hirp  in  this  world; 
there  is  something  fine  in  that;  it  is  wor- 
thy of  Epictetus,  though  I  suppose  he 
would  call  it  ordinary  Christian  fortitude. 
I  can  see  what  is  fine  in  that,  even  if  it 
leads  him  to  disregard  the  claims  of  nat- 
ural afi^ection,  even  if  he  refuses  to  his 
only  daughter  the  trifle  of  sympathy  and 
consideration  she  is  begging  and  praying 
for  in  her  heart.  Well,  I  will  do  what  I 
can  toward  making  matters  smooth.  I 
will  go  to  him  and  offer  him  my  hand; 
I  will  ask  him  for  the  briefest  message  of 
kindness  that  I  may  take  to  Alison — " 

"  Don't  you  think,"  his  friend  said,  gen- 
tly, "that  it  might  be  better  for  her  to  go 
herself  ?" 

"She  shall  not  do  anything  of  the  sort !" 
Ludovick  said,  with  a  flash  in  his  eyes. 
"She  has  suffered  enough  already;  she 
shall  suffer  no  more  in  that  quarter.  Do 
you  think  I  want  a  jury  of  elders  and 
elders'  wives  to  come  together  to  consider 
her  conduct  ?  Do  you  think  she  is  to  go 
as  a  suppliant  to  them  %  Not  while  I  can 
prevent  it." 

"It  was  only  a  suggestion  of  mine," 
the  lawyer  said,  good-naturedly.  "You 
see,  you  are  not  the  most  diplomatic  per- 
son in  the  world,  Macdonell  ;  and  you 
might  go  with  some  prejudice  in  your 
mind,  some  resentment,  perhaps,  over 
what  happened  formerly;  and  that  might 
make  things  different.  Then,  again,  you 
must  remember  the  natural  relation  be- 
tween father  and  daughter." 
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"  What  did  he  do  before  ?"  the  younger 
man  demanded.  "He  handed  her  over 
to  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Cowan.  I  suppose 
slie  was  not  deemed  worthy  to  be  in  his 
sight.  She  was  sent  away  to  be  purified 
of  her  iniquities  and  transgressions;  and 
then  she  was  to  come  back  a  contrite  pen- 
itent. And  you  see  she  is  not  a  contrite 
penitent  yet.  If  she  went  all  by  herself 
to  that  house  she  might  have  her  sins 
and  enormities  flaunted  before  her  again. 
She  might  have  the  sermon  that  was 
preached  at  her  from  the  pulpit  repeated 
for  her  benefit.  She  might  have  that 
sickening  hypocrite  of  a  woman  whining 
over  her  as  a  brand  not  yet  plucked  from 
the  burning.  Well,  then,  I  say,  'No,  thank 
you,'  to  all  that.  She  is  not  going  to 
encounter  anything  of  the  kind.  I  will 
make  it  my  business  to  see  she  shall 

The  advocate  scratched  his  head. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what  the  mischief 
is  to  come  of  it  all,"  he  said,  with  a  per- 
plexed air.  "I  wish  both  of  you  were 
back  in  Locliaber,  leaving  time  to  smooth 
away  these  differences.  But  if  you  go  to 
this  old  man  with  such  an  antagonism  of 
feeling — " 

Ludovick  Macdonell — who  was  rea,lly 
a  most  good-humored  and  generous-spir- 
ited kind  of  person  when  he  was  not  har- 
assed by  these  bitter  memories — suddenly 
looked  up,  and  said,  with  a  frank  smile: 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,  Bal- 
whinnan.  I  give  you  my  word  that  when 
I  go  to  see  the  old  Minister  I  will  abase 
myself  down  to  the  ground — for  Alison's 
sake." 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  dark  and 
grim.  Over  the  tliick  smoke-laden  at- 
mosphere of  Kirk  o'  Shields  hung  leaden 
skies,  and  a  continuous  rain  poured  into 
the  melancholy  streets.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice, as  is  customary  in  Scotland,  took 
place  in  the  house,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives assembling  in  the  parlor,  while  the 
coffin  lay  in  the  room  above.  The  Min- 
ister, worn  of  face  and  »ad-eyed,  but  still 
with  the  same  air  of  lofty  resignation  and 
acquiescence,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, an  open  Bible  before  him,  while  in 
measured  and  monotonous  tones  he  ad- 
monished this  little  group  of  sorrowing 
folk  of  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of 
human  life,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
great  eternal  prize  toward  which  they 
should  be  pressing  through  these  brief 
moments  here  below.    And  it  was  almost 


w4th  tenderness,  but  with  no  break  in  his 
voice,  that  he  referred  to  the  young  girl 
who  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
She  had  been  a  faithful  handmaid  of  the 
Lord.  She  had  walked  according  to  the 
light.  In  so  far  as  her  station  and  years 
allowed  she  had  been  attentive  to  her 
duties;  she  had  been  as  the  child  Samuel, 
who  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli 
the  priest.  And  even  as  the  Lord  had 
called  to  Samuel,  and  the  child  had  an- 
swered, "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth,"  so  to  this  other  young  minis- 
trant  and  servant  He  had  sent  His  sum- 
mons, and  she  had  answered,  and  gone 
home  to  her  rest.  Why  should  they 
weep,  or  doubt  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  Him  w^ho  ruled  all  things,  even 
the  smallest  ?  Their  young  sister^in  the 
Lord  had  only  gone  before,  to  her  ex- 
ceeding gain.  '  And  then  he  repeated  the 
words  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians :  ' ' '  But 
I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him.' " 

But  here  a  terrible  thing  occurred.  The 
old  servant- worn  an  Margaret,  who  was 
standing  near  the  doorway,  was  taken 
with  a  violent  trembling,  and  she  sank 
on  her  knees  to  the  floor,  and  raised  her 
clasped  hands  above  her  head,  and  called 
aloud  with  a  piteous  cry  : 

"  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  me !  have 
mercy  upon  me !  They're  a'  looking  forrit 
to  seeing  her  again;  they're  a'  to  meet 
her  there  except  me — except  me!  She'll 
no  come  near  where  I  am — in  the  everlast- 
ing fire!  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me !  Will  you  not  have  mercy  on  a  poor 
sinner?  Is  there  to  be  no  mercy  for  me 
through  all  eternity?  Lord  God,  have 
peety!  havepeety!" 

The  Minister  paused.  "Remove  that 
poor  woman,"  he  said,  in  a  calm,  grave 
voice ;  and  when  they  had  raised  the  poor 
trembling  wretch  and  led  her  from' the 
room;  he  continued  the  solenni,  simple, 
un imposing  service. 

When  that  was  over,  the  coffin  was 
brought  down  and  placed  in  the  hearse; 
and  as  the  sombre  vehicle  slowly  moved 
away,  the  male  relatives  and  friends  (the 
women-folk  remaining  in  the  house)  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  it  on  foot,  two  by  two, 
led  by  the  Minister  himself  and  his  chief 
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elder,  Mr.  Cowan  of  Corbieslaw.  The 
small,  irregular  black  procession  made  its 
way  tliroug-h  the  rain  and  along-  these  din- 
gy thoroughfares  till  it  reached  the  cem- 
etery just  outside  the  town.  And  of  all 
the  dismal  sights  about  Kirk  o'  Shields, 
surely  this  was  the  most  melancholy. 
Here  were  no  white  stones  marking  the 
graves  of  the  loved  and  lost  ones,  nor 
carefully  tended  flowers,  in  their  purity 
and  sweetness  emblematic  of  the  kind  re- 
membrance, the  wistful  hope,  that  placed 
them  there.  The  head-stones  were  dank 
and  sodden  v/itli  wet  and  smoke;  the  bits 
of  bushes  here  and  there  were  leafless, 
withered,  and  black;  the  very  grass  was 
grimy.  The  hearse  came  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  open  grave,  then  the  coffln 
was  taken  out  and  carried  over,  and  slowly 
and  reverently  lowered  into  its  resting- 
place.  It  had  but  the  one  white  wreath 
upon  it.  That  Alison  had  brought  with 
her  from  Edinburgh:  you  cannot  buy 
flowers  in  Kirk  o'  Shields  if  you  wished. 
There  was  no  service  by  the  side  of  the 
grave.  When  the  coffin  had  been  low- 
ered, the  friends  and  relatives  took  a  last 
look;  then,  as  the  grave-diggers  began 
their  work,  they  fell  to  talking  among 
themselves;  finally,  in  scattered  groups, 
they  set  out  again  for  the  town  and  for 
their  several  homes,  walking  through  the 
heavy  rain.  Ludovick  was  alone  all  this 
time ;  no  one  had  spoken  to  him,  or  taken 
any  notice  of  him. 

But  when  he  returned  to  the  Minister's 
house  to  fetch  away  Alison,  he  was  sur- 
prised she  had  already  gone,  though  Mrs. 
Cowan  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  wo- 
men-folk were  still  there.  She  had  re- 
turned to  the  inn,  the  servant-maid  in- 
formed him,  shortly  after  the  funeral  had 
left.  So,  as  this  seemed  as  good  an  op- 
portunity as  any  for  trying  to  come  to 
some  amicable  understanding  with  the 
Minister,  he  bade  the  servant-lass  inform 
Mr.  Blair  that  he  would  like  to  see  him 
for  a  moment.  She  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Minister's  room  and  delivered  her 
message;  Mr.  Blair  came  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  she  discreetly  disappeared. 

"Mr.  Blair,"  said  Macdonell,  "Alison 
will  be  going  away  this  afternoon,  and 
she  would  like  to  say  good-by  to  you — " 

"It  is  unnecessary,''  the  Minister  said, 
calmly. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  intermediator, 
in  as  gentle  and  submissive  a  fashion  as 
possible,  "but — but  it  is  only  natural  for 


a  girl  to  wish  to  part  on  good  terms  with 
her  father;  and  I  think,  especially  at  such 
a  time  as  the  present,  there  might  be  a — 
a  little  consideration  for  family  ties.  As 
for  myself,  I  oft'er  you  my  hand,  and  ask 
you  to  forget  what  is  past,  as  I  hope  to  do 
also.  I  don't  wish  to  have  any  feeling 
of  resentment  toward  any  man,  least  of 
all  toward  Alison's  father.  I  know  you 
have  reason  to  complain  of  me,  and 
though  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  re- 
gret having  induced  Alison  to  enter  into 
that  hasty  marriage,  still  I  can  understand 
how  it  would  strike  you,  and  I  ask  your 
pardon." 

Mr.  Blair  did  not  take  the  proffered 
hand. 

"It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps  something 
more  than  unnecessary,  for  my  daughter 
to  come  here,"  he  said,  in  grave,  deliber- 
ate tones,  and  there  was  no  expression 
save  that  customary  sadness  in  the  sunken 
eyes  and  in  the  worn  and  lined  face ;  ' '  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  make  expla- 
nations or  apologies  for  that  which  is  now 
irremediable.  To  open  up  these  matters 
again  might  merely  lead  to  contention  and 
reproach,  which  I  am  far  from  desiring. 
My  daughter  has  chosen  her  own  path  ; 
let  her  follow  it.  I  will  not  be  her  judge. 
Perhaps  when  we  win  to  the  greater  light 
we  may  see  with  different  eyes.  The 
Lord's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways ;  there 
may  be  guidance  where  we  see  but  foot- 
steps wandering  in  the  dark;  in  His  good 
time  we  shall  know  all.  As  for  you.  I 
hope  I  bear  you  no  enmity;  I  would  part 
with  you  without  bitterness;  but  before 
you  go  I  would  ask  of  you  one  question. 
Do  I  understand  that  you  have  not  sought 
to  lead  away  my  daughter  from  the  faith 
of  her  childhood,  from  the  faith  in  which 
those  of  her  house  who  have  gone  before 
have  found  peace  and  consolation  in  their 
dying  hours  ?  I — I  understood  it  to  be  so 
—is  it  so  ?" 

"Certainly  it  is  so!"  Ludovick  said, 
with  emphasis,  "Alison  is  absolutely 
free  in  all  such  matters — of  coTirse  she  is. 
If  she  chooses  to  go  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Fort  William,  that  is  simply 
because  the  Munros  go  there :  she  may 
go  to  any  church  she  pleases,  and  wel- 
come." 

"And  if  there  are  children  of  the  mar- 
riage?" the  old  man  said. 

"  If  there  are  children  of  the  marriage, 
they  will  be  brought  up  in  their  mother's 
faith;  I  pledge  you  my  honor  to  that." 
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Mr.  Blair  hesitated,  but  only  for  a 
second. 

"I  thank  you,"  lie  said,  in  the  same 
grave,  un impassioned  voice,  and  he  seem- 
ed about  to  go. 

"But — but  have  you  no  message  for 
Alison  ?"  Ludovick  asked,  in  an  appeal- 
ing kind  of  waj'. 

"  I  would  not  have  her  think  there  was 
aught  of  bitterness  in  my  lieart  against 
her,"  he  answered.  And  then  he  added, 
with  slow  impressiveness,  "Nay,  I  wish 
you  both  well."  And  with  that  the  Min- 
ister, reserved,  austere,  unapproachable, 
passed  into  his  own  room. 

Ludovick  Macdonell  did  not  go  straight 
back  to  the  inn;  he  went  along  to  the  un- 
frequented thoroughfare  overlooking  the 
canal  and  the  iron-works;  and  paced  up 
and  down  there  (though  the  rain  was  still 
falling  heavily),  that  he  might  make  the 
best  of  this  message  that  he  had  to  carry 
to  Alison.  And  when  at  last  he  return- 
ed, and  found  her  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  into  the  wet  streets,  he 
said : 

"Why  did  you  leave  the  house,  Ailie  ? 
"I  went  back  expecting  to  find  you  there." 

She  turned  to  him  at  once. 

"Well,  Ludovick,"  said  she,  somewhat 
proudly,  "  I  did  not  choose  that  your  wife 
should  remain  there  to  be — to  be — looked 
at  askance." 

"Oh,  you  must  not  heed  the  looks,  or 
the  words  either,  of  ])eople  like  that!" 
said  he,  quite  cheerfully.  (Perhaps  he 
w^as  not  so  ill  pleased  that  his  young  wife 
had  resented  the  manner  of  the  elders' 
wives  toward  her.)  "What  are  they  to 
you  ?  But  I  have  brought  a  message 
for  you  from  your  father.  Oh  yes,  he 
was  not  nearly  so  implacable  as  you 
might  imagine;  he  was  quite  courteous 
and  civil,  in  his  reserved  way.  Of  course 
he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  go  and  bid  him  a  formal 
good-by  at  the  i)resent  time,  and  that  he 
would  rather  not  have  me  go  into  any 
explanations  or  excuses^;  and  that  is  rea- 
sonable. I  saw  that  lie  did  not  want  to 
have  any  controversy,  such  as  might 
arise,  and  might  produce  bitterness.  No; 
lie  said  he  had  no  feeling  against  either  of 
us;  that  perlia[)s  it  miglit  appear  to  him 
some  day  as  if  everything  had  been  for 
the  best;  and  tlie  last  words  he  said,  Ailie, 
were  that  he  wished  you  well.  Tiie'se 
were  his  last  words.  '  I  wish  you  both 
well,^  he  said.    Oh,  I  can  look  forward  a 


year  or  two,  and  see  what  his  present  at- 
titude will  lead  to;  but  in  the  mean  time 
you  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  he  is  so 
amicably  disposed  toward  us.  And  there's 
another  thing  I've  got  to  tell  you,  Ailie," 
Captain  Ludovick  continued,  in  the  same 
cheerful  and  hopeful  strain.  "  We  are 
not  going  to  set  out  for  the  Highlands 
this  afternoon." 

"  No  ?"  she  said;  and  her  face,  that  had 
been  painfully  anxious  when  he  began  to 
tell  her  of  that  interview,  was  now  grown 
much  more  placid  and  grateful  and  con- 
tent. 

"No;  at  least  not  directly  back.  The 
simple  fact  is  this,  Ailie:  you  are  being 
thoroughly  spoiled  in  Lochaber.  You  get 
such  an  inordinate  quantit}^  of  petting 
that  all  your  natural  firmness  of  gharac- 
ter  is  being  destroyed.  It  isn't  wholesome ; 
it's  far  from  wholesome.  The  old  laird  is 
the  worst,  it  is  true;  but  the  rest  of  them 
are  nearly  as  bad.  You're  being  softened 
and  blunted  into  a  sentimental,  jelly-fish 
sort  of  condition." 

"But  it's  very  nice,  Ludovick,"  she 
pleaded. 

"I  tell  you  it  isn't  wholesome.  It  is 
most  detrimental  to  your  character, "  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  maintained.  "You  want 
somebody  to  sharpen  you — to  keep  your 
wits  on  edge — to  make  you  hold  your 
own,  and  give  an  account  of  yourself. 
Well,  I'm  going  to  get  such  a  person.  I 
am  going  to  take  you  through  to  Glasgow 
to-night.  To-morrow  we  shall  go  dow^n 
the  Clyde  to  Rothesay.  There  I  shall 
take  possession  of  your  aunt  Gilchrist, 
and  carry  her  off  with  us  to  Fort  William, 
and  establish  her  at  Oyre  for  the  winter. 
That  will  counteract  the  petting,  I  think! 
And  why  shouldn't  she  spend  the  winter 
with  us  as  well  as  at  that  Hydropathic 
place  ?  My  gracious !  haven't  we  as  pure 
drinking- w^ater  at  Oyre  as  they've  got  at 
Rothesay  ?" 

And  well  Alison  knew  what  it  was  that 
had  led  him  to  make  this  proposal;  it  was 
no  desire  to  provoke  a  series  of  temper 
combats,  good-humored  as  these  assured- 
ly wt)uld  be,  for  his  own  amusement;  it 
was  the  thought  that  she  might  feel  a 
little  lonely  in  the  world  after  the  death 
of  her  sister,  and  herself  removed  from 
among  her  kinsfolk  and  former  friends. 

She  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

"Ah,  Ludovick,"  she  said,  with  swim- 
ming eyes,  "you  are  so  good  to  me!" 

THK  END. 
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BY  A.  B.  WARD. 


HAVE  sinned  against  my  brother, 
X  the  ass,"  confessed  a  pious  old  monk, 
when  his  under-fed,  over-flog-ged  body  re- 
fused to  budg-e  for  him.  Make  you  the 
same  confession,  Tom.  You  trudged 
tln'ough  miles  of  mud-puddle  yesterday, 
and  tlien  gave  yourself  no  rubbing  down 
and  dry  stabling.  Now  you  wonder 
where  you  got  that  confounded  cough. 
And  you,  Dick,  who  spurred  your  tired 
eyes  open  night  after  night,  in  a  final 
spurt  for  the  essay  prize,  if  you  had  lis- 
tened, as  Balaam  did  to  his  animal,  when 
you  heard  that  noise  in  your  head,  you 
wouldn't  be  tied  down  to  a  cot  with  ner- 
vous prostration.  As  for  you,  Harry,  poor 
lad !  we  all  have  to  risk  lame  legs  in  tak- 
ing a  leap.  Many  a  brave  runner  draws 
in  his  breath  with  the  exultation  of  youth, 
feeling  the  glow  of  strength  through  all 
his  veins,  runs  blithely  forward,  and — 
lands  in  a  heap  as  you  did.  Make  the 
best  of  it.  All  the  old  Dicks  and  Toms 
and  Harrys  are  in  the  same  plight,  with 
their  exposures  and  overwork  and  risks. 
Peccavimus  !  We  have  all  sinned.  But 
we'll  make  the  best  of  it.  The  beast  is 
foundered,  but  his  rider  is  safe,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  tide  of  health  to  turn.  His 
lien  is  yet  on  the  great  outside  world  still 
sending  tributes  in  to  him — glimpses  of 
blue  sky,  a  ripple  of  laughter  from  a  jolly 
robin,  the  breath  of  a  midsummer  idyl 
mingling  roses  and  new-mown  hay.  A 
petty  lordling,  enthroned  on  pillows,  he 
dictates  to  doctor  and  nurse.  Business 
cares  and  social  duties  are  laid  aside.  The 
fine  art  of  invalidism  is  his  only  interest 
and  concern. 

How  to  be  ill.  This  is  a  science  uncat- 
alogued  as  yet.  I  do  not  mean  how  to  get 
there,  but  how  to  comport  yourself  when 
there.  The  sick  man's  outfit  is,  perhaps, 
a  closer  terminology.  Mind,  I  do  not 
say  the  sick  woman's  outfit.  Women  are 
born  into  the  world  with  a  talent  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  recline  as  naturally 
as  they  sit,  sm.ile  over  the  stiff  barrier  of 
a  toothache,  swoon  gracefully,  and  never 
look  so  well  as  in  the  cap  and  gown  livery 
of  an  invalid.  The  gentle  martyr  spirit 
which  immolates  convenience  and  com- 
fort on  the  altar  of  appearance,  mankind 
will  never  understand.  "Don't  go,"  she 
says,  winningly.  Her  eyes  shine,  her 
cheeks  glow,  she  chats  gayly  and  without 


a  break,  until  the  great  blundering  igno- 
ramus of  woman's  ways  finally  drags  his 
long  call  to  an  end.  He  never  doubts 
that  the  evening  has  been  as  delightful  to 
her  as  to  him.  He  never  dreams  that  her 
head  ached  and  she  was  "tired  to  death," 
even  while  she  encouraged  his  Jokes  and 
invited  his  confidences. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  human, 
didn't  she  say  so  ?  My  dear  fellow,  she 
couldn't.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  her 
traditions  and  instincts.  Whence  comes 
the  ambition  for  suffering  inherent  in 
feminine  souls  I  cannot  say;  but  it  is 
there.  It  may  be  an  inheritance  from 
barbarism.  It  may  be  a  merciful  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  what  most  women 
are  fated  to  endure,  a  heroic  stimulus  to 
carry  them  over  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
pain,  and  prevent  their  sinking  in  its  mur- 
derous trough.  Women  seem  to  under- 
stand this  sentiment  in  each  other,  and 
know  how  to  call  forth  its  exercise;  but 
men  look  on  in  a  kind  of  puzzled  awe. 
They  have  no  such  quality  about  them. 
They  go  about  the  business  of  being  ill 
as  if  it  were  its  contrary,  being  well.  Ev- 
ery muscle  is  tense,  every  nerve  alive.  It 
sometimes  requires  the  practice  of  years 
to  learn  how  to  relax. 

"That  is  the  trouble  with  you,"  sighs 
my  worthy  aunt  Gregory.  "  That  is  the 
cause  of  many  injuries  and  much  physical 
disturbance.  Do  you  know,  I  actually 
fell  down-stairs  once  without  being  hurt, 
because  I  relaxed  %  I  remembered,  just  as 
I  started  to  fall,  that  drunkards  and  babies 
rarely  were  hurt  in  all  their  tumbles.  I 
reasoned  it  out.  TUey  relaxed.  I  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  escaped  un- 
harmed. I  have  done  it  ever  since  when 
it  was  necessary."  You  are  right,  aunt, 
in  the  invalid's  case.  A  sleepy,  phleg- 
matic creature  will  get  up  from  bed  in 
half  the  time  it  takes  your  hypergesthetic 
patient  to  find  himself  among  all  the  con- 
fusion of  worries  he  has  drawn  around 
him,  and  to  shake  himself  free  from  them. 
Phlegm  relaxes.  Hypergesthesia  holds 
fast  to  the  world  and  its  burdens.  Phlegm 
has  never  renounced  his  infant  proclivi- 
ties to  I'est  and  recuperation.  He  rolls  up 
into  comfortable  positions  as  naturally  as 
the  caterpillar.  Hypersesthesia  has  for- 
gotten the  accomplishment.  He  has  lost 
his  bottle,  and  that  harmless  substitute, 
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his  tlmmb.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  dis- 
tinctly recall,  in  the  vague  twilig-ht  of 
early  renunciations,  the  loss  of  my  thumb 
as  a  mouth  -  stopper.  The  feeling-  that 
something  had  been  taken  away  and  for- 
bidden, something  which  had  been  a  re- 
liance and  a  comfort,  a  sustaining  and 
sootiiing  influence;  the  sudden  and  pre- 
mature dawn  of  my  manhood,  the  loosing 
of  my  hold  on  the  sublime  trust  and  de- 
pendence which  only  children  know — 
these  haunt  me,  and  suggest  the  loss  of  my 
thumb.  What  would  I  not  give  for  it 
nowadays,  when  the  world  is  cold  or  for- 
tune is  coy,  Avhen  my  own  insignificance 
oppresses  me,  Avhen  I  am  lost  in  space,  an 
unattached  bachelor  atom !  Presto,  the 
thumb !  I  have  doubled  joy  and  halved 
sorrow.  I  am  a  child  again.  Alas,  that 
the  prejudices  of  etiquette  forbid !  Man 
in  a  state  of  health  affects  a  compromise 
by  means  of  his  cigar.  Man  as  an  in- 
valid is  without  the  solace. 

We  are  taught  much  in  the  way  of  un- 
concern and  dependence  by  the  young  of 
the  human  species.  Eat,  man,  eat  like  a 
pig,  or  a  bab}^.  Perhaps  you  haven't  a 
baby  at  hand  to  copy.  But  if  thus  nar- 
rowed in  your  means  of  self -education, 
take  for  a  guide  and  text-book  that  nine- 
fold cord  of  endurance,  that  furred  and 
whiskered  grip  on  existence,  that  muscu- 
lar, sinuous,  evasive,  inexhaustible  enig- 
ma— the  family  cat.  » After  many  years 
devoted  to  the  study  of  this  boon  of  fate, 
this  free  gift  to  humanity,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  invariable  pre- 
sence in  our  midst  is  for  an  object,  to 
teach  us  the  benefits  of  serenity  and  hope. 
Rolled  snugly  together,  so  that  every  bit 
of  her  body  is  in  a  position  of  rest,  with 
half -shut  eyes,  in  a  reverie  more  sweet 
than  slumber,  she  utters  her  song  of  con- 
tent. "  Sing-song,  sing-song  1"  She  has 
found  Nirvana.  She  has  "  relaxed."  Stir 
her  up,  she  unwinds,  and  winds  up  again 
out  of  your  reach.  Life  has  always  some- 
thing in  reserve  for  the  cat.  She  is  a  mine 
of  resources,  and  in  consequence  she  is 
ever  serene  and  hopeful.  She  can  endure 
all-night  exposures,  the  fatigue  of  the 
hunt,  the  unevenness  of  her  diet.  Eight 
extra  lives,  each  one  compounded  of  sim- 
ilar exposures  and  fatigues  and  irregular- 
ities, are  hers.  How  do  1  explain  this  ? 
It  is  all  due  to  her  attitude  toward  the 
world,  to  the  composed  state  of  her  nertes, 
and  this  to  her  peculiarly  blissful  accom- 
l)lishment,  her  purr.   Herein  is  she  strong 


against  the  onslaughts  of  time  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  small  boy.  She  drinks, 
camel-like,  when  fountains  offer,  slips 
with  a  quiet  thrust  of  her  claw  through 
grasping  fingers,  nerved  alike  for  depri- 
vation and  sudden  attack  by  the  quiet 
hour  purred  away  by  the  kitchen  fire. 
"But,"  say  you,  "man  is  not  a  cat;  he 
has  ceased  to  be  an  infant.  The  laws  of 
his  psychology  warrant  no  promise  that 
he  will  ever  attain  to  anything  like  the 
contentment  of  the  one  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  other.  True,  my  friend,  very 
true.  I  know  well  how  the  restless  inind 
chafes  and  frets  against  its  barriers  of 
commonplace  and  monotony;  how,  unoc- 
cupied, it  wanders  up  and  down  the  fig- 
ures of  the  wall-paper,  across  the  carpet 
and  back  again — counting,  counting,  over 
and  over — until  it  emerges  bruised  and 
sore, half  mad"  with  impressions  to  w^hich  it 
nevertheless  returns  perversely,  as  horses 
rush  back  into  a  burning  barn. 

Something  must  be  substituted.  Thank 
God !  there  is  always  something, until  com- 
plete apathy  puts  up  the.  shutters  and 
muffles  the  bell.  When  the  weak  chest 
and  helpless  limbs  lie  level  with  the  bed, 
and  heavy  eyelids  refuse  to  rise,  hearing 
sits,  like  an  Ariel  at  the  bow-window  of  a 
captive  Prospero,  conveying  swift  intelli- 
gences of  the  world  without.  It  is  spring. 
The  sick  man  knows  it,  despite  the  un- 
changed artificial  heat  about  him  and  the 
shaded  windows.  He  pictures  the  tint  of 
the  sky,  the  blush  of  new  life  upon  the 
earth.  He  fancies  the  wing  of  a  breeze 
against  his  cheek.  In  his  dreams  he  hunts 
for  pussy-willows  as  he  did  when  a  boy, 
and  nails  up  the  vines  by  the  porch. 
Why  ?  He  has  heard  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  streets,  laughing  and  shouting 
as  they  never  do  except  w^ien  just  re- 
leased from  winter  prisons.  He  has  heard 
the  altered  cries  of  the  venders  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  or,  if  in  the  country,  the 
first'  small  ecstasy  of  a  sparrow,  the  pro- 
phetic call  of  the  frogs  from  the  swamp. 
Every  season  bas  its  distinct  sonorous 
boundaries,  every  mood  of  the  weather  its 
telltale  change  of  tone.  He  learns  to 
know  them  all.  The  i)assers-by  become 
familiar  to  him.  There  is.  the  boy  who 
splashes  througli  the  rain  and  chirrups 
like  a  young  robin  ;  he  is  reasonably  quiet 
on  sunny  days.  There  is  the  girl  who 
always  carries  the  rustle  of  a  stiffly  starch- 
ed petticoat,  and  clicks  along  the  pave- 
ment as  if  stamping  it  with  some  device. 
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There  is  the  little  Trot  who  goes  to  meet 
papa  at  noon,  and  is  invariably  greeted 
with,  "Here  we  are!  Come  to  meet 
papa?  ThaVs  a  man!"  The  last  swing- 
ing inflection,  and  the  subsequent  ring  of 
only  one  pair  of  feet  on  tlie  walk,  tell  that 
little  Trot  has  been  lifted  to  a  broad  shoul- 
der never  so  proud  of  its  burden.  Eclips- 
ine:  these  interests  of  the  street  comes 
the  thrill  of  recognition,  telling  him  who 
passes  through  the  hall  and  nears  the 
sick-room  door.  This  is  the  doctor's 
sturdy  tread,  that  the  nurse's  slippered 
foot  fall,  and  now  gentle  sister  Sue  creeps 
timidly  and  deprecatingly  to  the  thresh- 
old, asking  for  "dear  brother  Ned." 
Thus  faithfully  does  Ariel  serve  his  pros- 
trate master,  and  fettered  Prospero,  grow- 
ing more  keen  of  apprehension,  finds  him- 
self at  his  old  trick  of  analyzing  what  he 
receives,  turning  it  over  and  over  m  the 
crucible  of  his  philosophy. 

So  far  we  have  our  eyes  shut.  Some 
day  "another  door  opens,"  as  it  used  to 
do  in  Arabian  Nights  when  the  bold 
hero  explored  underground,  "and  an- 
other apartment  of  greater  magnificence 
appears."  The  patient  opens  his  eyes. 
He  may  open  them  on  bare  walls  and 
unattractive  furnishings;  he  may  open 
them  on  articles  of  luxury  and  beauty. 
But  there  are  some  things  which  he  is 
bound  to  see,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor: 
the  sunbeam  which  slides  in  over  the 
shutter,  and  dances  like  a  vision  over  the 
floor ;  narrow  glimpses  of  tree  and  cloud, 
magnified  into  especial  loveliness  by  their 
limitations;  shades  of  summer  greenness 
or  white  curves  of  winter  sculpture,  hint- 
ing of  the  wonders  without.  These  he  is 
sure  to  see  when  he  opens  his  eyes.  But 
they  tire  him  more  than  what  he  finds 
within,  where  he  is  lord  of  liis  own. 
Here  are  the  shadows  and  the  reflections 
which  people  his  world,  and  make  it  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  ever  knew  be- 
fore. Vague  gray  silhouettes  of  men  and 
women,  of  horses  and  carriages,  appear 
and  disappear  on  the  wall.  Some  of 
them  have  heads  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
Some  are  misshapen  and  strange.  They 
go  stalking  past  in  an  almost  ceaseless 
panorama.  Now  and  then  the  swift, 
whirling  shadow  of  a  bird  dips  and 
darts  across  the  wall.  And  all  the  time 
outlines  of  branches,  which  wave  and 
open  and  close  again,  weave  intricate  em- 
broideries in  the  place.  The  room  is  alive 
with  dim,  softly  moving  forms.  Their 
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dimness  and  their  gentle  motion  are  as 
soothing  as  a  lullaby.  Yet  they  divert 
the  watcher  by  their  quiet  changes,  and 
hold  his  languid  interest.  He  makes 
believe  with  them,  like  a  child,  and  fan- 
cies himself  a  sight-seeing  Gulliver  or 
an  Alice  in  Wonderland  for  a  while.  If 
he  is  really  gaining  in  strength,  as  he  is 
bound  to  do  if  he  has  followed  our  good 
advice  from  the  beginning,  he  will  put 
his  wits  to  work  devising  further  amuse- 
ment. Some  invalids  at  this  stage  cause 
a  mirror  to  be  hung  where  it  can  catch 
a  picture  of  the  street.  That  was  what 
Jacob  Haverstraw  did.  He  was  an  uncle 
of  mine,  a  queer,  silent  old  fellow,  bed- 
ridden from  his  twenty -fifth  year,  when 
he  fell  and  hurt  his  spine.  His  wife, 
Aunt  Janet,  was  a  mother  to  him  as 
well,  and  besides  careful  nursing,  gave 
him  all  the  brightness  and  diversion  her 
woman's  wit  could  plan.  She  had  count- 
less ways  of  entertaining  him.  One  was 
to  hang  a  mirror  to  reflect  now  the  front 
of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  main 
street  and  a  tiny  railed-in  park,  like  a 
private  cemetery;  now  the  rear,  where 
plump -armed  maids  leaned  over  the 
window-sill  to  gossip  with  grocers'  and 
butchers'  lads,  where  quarrelsome  knaves 
knocked  each  other  about  for  their  own 
exercise  and  the  pleasure  of  the  loafing 
crowd,  where,  in  short,  Cupid  or  Mars 
was  continually  ruling. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Jacob  enjoyed 
the  rear  view  more  than  the  view  of  the 
staid  front,  w^here  people  merely  jiassed  or 
nodded  formally  to  each  other;  and  grad- 
ually the  mirror  came  to  reflect  nothing 
but  the  blackened  and  grimy  alley  and 
the  back  -  parlor  windows  of  Mr.  Cigar- 
seller —  I  forget  his  other  name.  Now 
Mr.  Cigar-seller  had  a  pretty  daughter, 
and  Pretty  Daughter  had  a  lover  obnox- 
ious to  the  father  of  the  girl.  The  circle 
of  romance  was  complete.  Small  wonder 
that  Jacob  could  hardly  wait  mornings 
to  have  his  face  washed,  and  the  ' '  peep 
show,"  as  he  called  it,  adjusted  to  take 
in  alL  it  could  hold  of  the  alley  and 
the  parlor.  Small  wonder  that  the  ex- 
cited audience  of  one  bitterly  bewailed 
the  "curtain  of  the  dark,"  coming  down 
upon  crises  and  climaxes,  and  making 
each  scene  synchronous  with  the  day, 
in  whatever  lamentable  plight  it  left 
the  actors,  one  and  all.  Janet,  sewing 
by  another  window,  was  kept  posted  of 
the  progress  of  the  play,  and  now  and 
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then,  excited  by  her  husband's  ejacula- 
tions, perforce  must  leave  her  work  and 
lay  her  cheek  to  his,  watching  the  scene. 
Such  was  the  case  when  he  announced 
loudly,  "He's  kissed  her  I"  What  wo- 
man could  resist  a  glance  at  the  lovers  ? 
And  again,  "The  mean  old  hulks,  he's 
boxed  her  ears !"  A  ditferent  he  this  time, 
indeed,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
dignified  cigar-seller  himself. 

After  that  event  the  plot  thickened,  as 
it  always  does,  on  or  off  the  stage.  There 
were  stolen  meetings,  stormy  interviews 
with  the  cruel  parent,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  first  class  drama.  Jacob 
was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  quiet 
soul.  He  hardly  removed  his  e3^es  from 
the  mirror,  and  at  last  fairly  strained  his 
back  in  a  futile  offort  to  extend  his  view. 
This  put  an  end  to  theatre-going  for  two 
whole  days.  The  third  was  a  Sunday, 
and  rainy.  About  2  p.m.  Janet  was  in- 
duced to  tuck  a  pillow  under  the  sick 
man's  head,  and  tip  the  glass  into  such 
a  position  that  it  would  show  the  alley 
without  any  exertion  on  Jacob's  part. 
Soon  the  old  cigar-seller  appeared  at  the 
door,  looked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
street,  wrung  his  hands,  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  This  he  did  twice,  and 
then  Jacob  saw  him  no  more,  although 
he  watched  until  the  early,  drizzling, 
April  twilight  shut  in.  "Something 
has  happened,"  said  Jacob.  Something 
had.  It  was  all  in  the  papers  the  next 
day,  and  Janet  read  them  aloud  to  him. 

The  cigar-seller  had  been  foully  mur- 
dered. He  was  found  about  nine  o'clock 
Sunday  evening  by  some  cronies  who 
came  in  to  have  a  pull  with  him.  His 
daughter  and  her  lover,  now  her  hus- 
band, had  been  arrested  at  a  cheap  board- 
ing-house not  far  away.  They  had  left 
her  father's  house,  they  said,  Sunday 
morning  while  he  was  still  asleep.  He 
had  been  up  late  the  night  before  and 
slept  soundly.  They  proved  their  subse- 
quent absence  from  the  house.  But  no 
one  had  seen  the  old  man  all  day  Sunday ; 
in  fact,  he  had  not  been  seen  from  tlie  time 
he  put  up  his  shutters  Saturday  night  un- 
til he  was  found  with  a  knife  in  his  heart. 
"Had  not  been  seen?"  shrieked  Jacob. 
"  Why,  I  saw  him  I  Janet,  we'll  have  to 
go  to  court  and  testify."  "  You  ?"  smiles 
Janet,  incredulously.  But  tliey  went.  It 
was  a  consideraljle  undertaking  to  remove 
the  bedridden  man  from  his  own  couch 
to  the  stretcher,  and  so  to  convey  him 


into  court.  Not  without  state  and  cere- 
mony did  he  make  his  debut,  borne  in  by 
slow-stepping  men,  attended  by  his  wife 
and  two  physicians — his  own  and  an  ex- 
pert, who  should  pronounce  his  brain  a 
sound  one,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his 
back.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  excitement 
when  this  strange  witness  saved  the  pretty, 
sobbing  girl  and  her  pale,  frightened  lover 
from  a  cruel  sentence.  Picture  the  lover 
leaping  over  a.n  intervening  bench  and 
sweeping  the  two  doctors  out  of  his  way 
that  he  might  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  Jacob.  Picture  the  girl  clasping 
the  invalid  around  the  neck  and  covering 
him  with  kisses.  "  It  liked  to  have  killed 
him,"  says  Aunt  Janet.  But  Jacob  says 
he  never  felt  so  well  in  his  life.  Ah,  let 
not  the  idle  invalid  think  his  eyes  are  of 
no  service  to  himself  or  others !  There's 
no  telling  wh'at  he  may  see  if  he  keeps 
them  open. 

The  invalid,  like  the  poet,  and  like  all 
acute,  sensitive  beings,  is  remarkable  not 
for  seeing  differently,  but  for  seeing  more 
than  do  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  en- 
dows everything  about  him  with  per- 
sonality. Cold,  hard  substances  are  his 
avowed  enemies.  The  soft,  the  yielding, 
the  woolly,  fill  him  with  gratitude  and 
delight.  The  arm-chair  invites  and  em- 
braces him.  The  tiny  teapot  and  ewer 
are  eager  to  do  him  service,  and  tlie  gruel 
bowl  displays  a  fairly  maternal  solicitude. 
His  cane  is  a  Fidus  Achates,  his  pet  pil- 
low a  Nancy,  or  whatever  his  childhood's 
nurse  was  named.  As  to  the  bottles  ar- 
ranged on  his  table,  only  the  doctors  who 
prescribed  them  can  surpass  their  marked 
and  individual  interest  in  their  charge. 
A  glow  of.  genuine  affection  fills  me 
when  I  glance  at  Tonic,  so  many  times 
has  he  proved  worthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  when  tlie  "lamp  of  life 
burned  low."  Liniment's  unctuous  sides 
are  nearly  bursting  with  officious  good- 
nature. Fine  Old  Bourbon  has  an  irresist- 
ible bacchanalian  leer.  Stout  Camphor 
needs  only  spectacles  and  a  bag  to  make 
an  old  fogy  of  him.  Sly  little  Morphine, 
hiding  behind  the  rest,  has  a  sinister,  sug- 
gestive, Mepliistophelian  look,  which  at 
once  attracts  and  repels. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  organizing  a  cat  and 
dog  and  hen  and  parrot  society,  is  success- 
fully rivalled  by  our  invalid  with  his  circle 
of  silent  friends.  As  his  knowledge  of  his 
art  increases,  he  busies  himself  more  and 
more  with  the  peculiar  occupations  of  his 
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class.  He  brings  a  mag'nifying'-glass  to 
bear  upon  the  web  of  his  blanket,  upon 
the  structure  of  his  food.  He  calculates 
the  number  of  sands  in  his  hour-glass, 
and  makes  wagers  with  liimself  that  he 
will  know  without  looking  when  they  are 
run  out.  Accustomed  to  night-watches, 
he  learns  the  many  phases  of  darkness 
■and  its  mysterious  influences.  He  lies 
under  the  wide-spread,  brooding  wings  of 
the  night,  and  hears  the  clock-beats  sound- 
ing through  the  house,  and  a  strange  ec- 
stasy seizes  him.  He  notes  the  progress 
■of  the  dawn,  and  has  as  many  theories  of 
light  as  ever  the  famous  Rosicrucians 
held.  Repose  and  hope,  accurate  obser- 
vation, philosophy  and  fancy — our  fine 
•art  has  much  to  bestow  on  the  willing  and 
ready  recipient.  Ample  scope,  too,  is  af- 
forded the  pupil  in  the  way  of  leisure  and 
facilities  for  study  such  as  he  would  never 
find  elsewhere.  His  life  is  stripped  of  su- 
perfluities. He  meets  only  the  two  or 
three  who  are  necessary  to  him,  and  on 
the  plainest  and  most  informal  terms. 
He  tells  them  tlie  truth,  and  they  speak 
to  him  with  equal  disregard  of  rhetoric. 
The  simple,  the  unsophisticated,  the  pri- 
mary, are  presented  to  his  thoughts.  The 
complex  and  the  worldly  are  banished. 
The  A  B  C  of  wliat  is  and  what  ought  to 
•be  were  never  placed  before  him  in  so  clear 
a  light.  In  his  solitude  he  finds  himself 
loosing  his  hold  on  earthly  relations,  and 
brought  face  to  face  with  tlie  relation  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker.  It  is  a  judg- 
ment-day. He  yields  to  its  searching  and 
its  sentence.  When  he  is  wholly  recov- 
ered and  in  the  world  again  he  may  be, 
and  probably  will  be,  very  nearly  the 
5ame  kind  of  a  man  that  he  was  before; 
but  for  the  period  of  his  confinement  he 
is  forced  to  live  honestly  as  a  saint,  pure- 
ly as  a  little  child,  bravely  and  patiently 
■as  a  soldier.  The  reward  is  at  hand.  To 
whom  of  us  has  it  not  occurred  in  times  of 
failure  and  dish  ear  tenmeiit  to  wish  that 
life  were  a  sum  upon  a  slate,  to  be  entire- 
ly rubbed  out  and  begun  over  again? 
•Convalescence  is  not  unlike  a  realization 
of  this  desire.  A  new  page  is  turned,  a 
new  start  is  given.  A  childish  delight 
in  his  own  body — "the  nearest  piece  of 
the  outside  world" — takes  possession  of 
the  sick  man,  holding  his  thin  fingers  up 
to  the  sunlight  and  watching  the  veins 
fill  day  by  day.  The  languor  of  budding 
health  reconciles  him  to  the  simplicities 
of  the  daily  routine.    It  is  enough  to 


breathe  full  breaths,  enougli  to  eat  and 
sleep,  enough  to  watch  the  attendants  go 
about  the  room,  or  the  shadows  and  sun- 
beams quarrel  for  possession  of  the  car- 
pet. It  is  a  paradise,  an  intermediate 
state  between  sickness  and  health,  where 
there  is  neither  judgment  nor  condem- 
nation, neither  temptation  nor  struggle, 
where,  in  short,  as  his  doctor  tells  him, 
"  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  well." 
He  examines  his  arms  and  legs  and  moves 
liis  toes,  taking  pleasure  in  his  muscular 
endowment  as  he  did  some  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  first  made  his 
own  acquaintance.  A  little  thing  pleases 
him,  especially  a  little  thing  to  eat.  He 
is  astonished  to  find  what  an  engrossing, 
elevating  delight  eating  maybe,  above  all 
when  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  one's  own  worn-out  tissues.  He 
feels  generous  to  himself,  and  again  grate- 
ful to  himself  for  that  generosity.  He 
swells  with  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his 
daily  gains.  Every  meal  is  a  mile-stone 
on  the  way,  a  sacrifice  to  Hygeia,  a  joy- 
ful ceremonial.  His  selfish  heart  ex- 
pands into  the  juicy  tenderness  of  an 
ever- increasing  humanitarianism.  He 
longs  for  his  kind,  longs  to  extend  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  to  his  brother 
man.  Intoxicated  with  fresh  draughts 
of  health,  he  feels  the  philanthropic  im- 
pulses of  one  who  would  "treat  the 
town."  He  laughs  easily  and  enjoys 
the  racket  in  the  street,  threatens  to  take 
a  ride  with  the  ragman  in  his  belled  cart, 
tosses  a  handful  of  pennies  to  the  organ- 
grinder,  tolerates  the  cracked  voice  of  a 
flute  on  a  neighboring  corner,  appreciates 
anew  the  clumsy  efforts  of  humanity  to 
conquer  the  sadness  of  living.  Trees  and 
clouds  and  "that  sort  of  thing"  pall  on 
his  taste.  He  is  "ready  to  see  the  fellows 
any  time,"  and  takes  it  seriously  to  heart 
if  they  do  not  rush  to  his  door  in  a  body 
and  besiege  it  day  and  night.  The  bottles 
are  banished.  The  curtains  are  rolled  up 
as  high  as  they  will  go.  In  pours  a 
stream  of  blazing  light,  announcing,  like 
the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  prisoner's  re- 
lease. Shadows  and  fancies  fade  togeth- 
er. Sick-bed  repentances  linger  with  a 
softening  influence,  but  no  longer  clutch 
him  by  the  throat.  He  feels  his  legs  un- 
der him  again,  weak  and  shaky,  but  they 
are  his  own.  He  has  chipped  his  shell, 
burst  his  cocoon.  It  was  worth  all  the 
being  ill,  he  tells  you,  to  be  born  again  in 
this  fashion. 


THE  PRESENT  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. — From  the  painting  by  Madrazo. 


THE  NEW  YORK  REA 

BY  RICHARD 

MORE  accurately  than  any  of  tlie  met- 
ropolitan excliariiges  does  that  in 
whicli  transfers  of  real  estate  are  initiated 
represent  the  growing  ninnbers  and  op- 
ulence of  New  York.  The  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  witlihall  and  offices  located  at 
Nos.  59  to  65  Liberty  Street,  is  not  a  spe- 
cially imposing  structure.  The  fact  that 
$422,844  wei'e  paid  for  the  property,  in- 
cluding searches  and  abstract  of  title,  a*nd 
that  ;i  furthor  sum  of  $5^140,272  was  ex- 
pended for  alt(3rations  in  order  to  fit  it  for 


.  ESTATE  EXCHANGE. 

WHEATLEY. 

present  uses,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
architectural  characteristics.  Externally, 
it  is  an  ordinary  business  building;  in- 
teri>ally,  it  is  more  worthy  of  attention. 

The  exchange-room  in  size  is  87  by  43 
feet,  with  ceiling  38  feet  high.  The  iron 
girders  constituting  part  of  its  supports 
are  the  largest  of  their  kind  evei'  utilized 
in  the  city — the  heaviest  weighing  twenty- 
two  tons.  The  frieze  in  bass-relief  running 
around  the  room,  in  panels  eight  feet  high, 
depicting  the  progress  of  architecture  from 
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•the  earlier  to  modern  times,  is  modelled- 
by  hand  in  stucco  from  original  designs, 
and  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
if  not  of  uniform  brownish  hue.  The 
drowsy  past  looks  down  upon  a  present 
intensely  purposeful,  passionate,  and  poet- 
ic— a  present  of  dissonant  auctioneers, 
oareful  sellers, and  competitive  x^urchasers, 
and  a  present  sufficiently  practical  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  steam  heat  is  radiated  throughout 
the  auction-room  and  offices. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  opportunity 
is  a  problem  studied  under  this  roof,  and 
finding  solution  in  one  direction  by  the 
rental  of  offices,  upstairs  and  down,  at 
^2500  a  year,  and  by  the  lease  of  the  main 
hall  for  two  hours  every  afternoon,  to  the 
Building  Material  Exchange,  for  the  sum 
of  $30,000  per  annum.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  sources  of  revenue.  That  of  annual 
members  yielded  $2840,  and  of  the  auction- 
room  $16,766,  in  1887.  Dividends  on  the 
entire  investment  of  $580,560  are  not  adi- 
pose; but  still  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in 
1885,  two  per  cent,  in  1886,  followed  by 
three  ]3er  cent,  in  1887,  encourage  hope  in 
the  future.  Stockholders  number  five  hun- 
dred, and  annual  members  seventy-three. 
Many  bear  Anglo-Saxon  names,  but  the 
majority  carry  patronymics  that  identify 
them  with  every  other  Aryan  stock  in 
Europe.  Jules  E.  Brugiere  jostles  John 
W.  O'Shaughnessy ;  De  Walltearss,  Mor- 
genthau,  and  Da  Cunha  fraternize  with 
'Smiths  and  Stuyvesants.  Name  is  no- 
thing, but  respectability  everything,  to 
membership  in  "The  Real  Estate  Ex- 
"Change  and  Auction -Room  (Limited)." 
Candidates  are  nominated  in  writing  by 
two  members  of  the  corporation,  confiden- 
tially canvassed  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions, voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  if  elected  must  each  become 
possessor  of  ten  shares  of  the  capital  stock. 
Annual  members  pay  the  sum  of  sixty 
■dollars,  or,  if  non-resident,  twenty- five 
dollars,  and  are  entitled  to  full  access  to 
the  exchange  and  auction-room,  and  use 
of  the  records,  and  other  corporate  infor- 
mation. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York  are  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers. John  Jacob  and  William  Astor, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock  (ex-president  of  the 
•Chamber  of  Commerce),  Henry  R.  Beek- 
man  (corporation  counsel),  David  G.Croly, 
the  journalist, ex-Mayor  William  R.Grace, 
Hobert  B.  Roosevelt,  Minister  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  to  Holland,  John  D.  Crimmins, 
ex-Park  Commissioner,  and  sundry  scions 
of  the  ancient  Knickerbocker  families, 
have  made  themselves  famous  by  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  tlieir  real  estate 
transactions.  The  shareholders  alone  con- 
trol capital  invested  in  lands  and  build- 
ings in  New  York  city  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

E.  A.  Cruikshank,  the  president,  is  the 
head  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  E.  A. 
Cruikshank  and  Co.,  founded  by  his 
grandfather  in  1794,  and  which  has  been 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  sale  of 


E.  A.  CRDIKSHANK. 

some  of  the  largest  and  the  management 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  estates  in 
and  about  New  York.  This  official,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
thirteen  directors  administer  the  polity 
of  the  institution,  in  substantially  the 
same  style  as  that  common  to  all  such 
functionaries.  Benjamin  Hardwick,  Ar- 
gus-eyed, almost  ubiquitous  in  business 
hours,  and  cyclopasdically  readj^  of  re- 
sponse to  any  requisition  of  member  or 
shareholder,  is  the  manager.  A  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  though  born  and 
educated  in  England,  he  brought  to  his 
work  the  fruits  of  a  thoroughly  legal 
and  literary  ti'aining,  supplemented  by 
the  experience  of  an  active  life.  His 
chosen  specialty  has  been  the  data  and 
progress  of  real  estate  transactions  iu 
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BENJAMIN  HARDWICK. 

New  York  city.  Appointed  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  in 
1881,  ill  close  association  with  brokers  and 
auctioneers,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
practical  talent,  kept  the  minutes  and  at- 
tended to  the  correspondence  of  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  wlien  incorporated,  and 
was  unanimously  installed  in  his  present 
office  when  it  went  into  operation. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  office 
IS  an  experiment  amply  justified  by  its  re- 
sults. No  distinction,  either  in  responsi- 
bility or  labor,  is  made  in  their  favor. 
The  pay-roll  of  the  establishment  is  not 
a  revelation  of  extravagance.  The  man- 
ager's office  is  debited  with  a  cost  of  only 
$4000;  the  Bureau  of  Information,  Own- 
erships, and  Assessments,  of  $2500;  the 
exchange-room,  $1000;  "and  the  lower  em- 
ployes, $;3400. 

Each  of  the  directors  must  hold  at  least 
ten  shares,  and  be  elected  by  ballot  of  stock- 
holders. While  fixing  the  salaries  of  em- 
])loyes,  they  receive  no  honorarium  them- 
selves. Standing  committees  on  Finance, 
Exchange  and  Auction  -  room,  Member- 
ship, Brokers'  Meetings,  Complaints,  and 
Arbitration  attend  to  matters  confided  to 
their  care.    That  on  Complaints  takes  cog- 


nizance of  alleged  violation  of 
rules,  and  of  proceedings  in- 
consistent with  just  and  equi- 
table principles.  In  dealings 
valued  at  over  four  hundred 
millions,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Exchange,  it  is  said  not  a 
single  complaint  of  improprie- 
ty against  broker  or  auction- 
eer has  been  lodged  with  the 
committee. 

The  object  of  the  Exchange 
is  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  real  es-tate,  more 
particularly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  also  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Lands,  houses,  stores,  hotels,, 
halls,  theatres,  etc.,^re  in- 
tended to  pass  through  its  in- 
strumentality from  the  seisin 
of  sellers  to  that  of  buyers. 

One  of  the  most  important 
committees  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  the  gen- 
eral one,  consisting  of  sixty 
members  of  the  Exchange,  on 
legislation  of  the  State  and  city 
governments.  Nine  standing' 
sub -committees  —  on  Execu- 
tive, City  Improvements,  City  Finances, 
Taxation  and  Assessment,  Building  and 
Mechanics'  Lien  Laws,  Pending  Legisla- 
tion, Drafting  and  Amending  Laws,  Fed- 
eral Relations,  and  Land  Transfer  Reform 
— keep  the  main  body  apprised  of  their 
movements.  Nor  has  this  Legislative 
Committee  been  unmindful  of  its  duties. 
A  large  number  of  bills  and  other  mat- 
ters affecting  real  estate  interests  have 
been  carefully  and  conservatively  studied 
by  it.  "The  County  Clerk's  Searchers' 
Bill,  wliich  brought  order  out  of  chaos- 
in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  and  which 
materially  reduced  the  time  and  expense 
of  searches  in  that  office,  was  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  this  committee." 

Less  than  three  centuries  of  Western 
civilization  have  sufficed  to  convert  the 
savage  wilderness  of  Manhattan  into  tiie 
mag'nificent  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 
Hendrick  Hudson  deemed  the  island  and 
its  environments  to  be  a  "good  land  to  fall 
in  with,  and  a  pleasant  one  to  see."  Peter 
Minuit,  Director-General  of  Nieuw  Neder- 
land,  held  the  same  o[)inion  when,  in  May, 
1G2G,  he  bought  the  whole  insular  terri- 
tory for  sixty  Dutch  guilders,  or  thirty- 
two  dollars,  from  the  aboriginal  owners. 
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On  the  3d  of  April,  1807,  the  Legisla-  and  forty  miles  of  carriage  roads,  eques- 
ture  passed  an  act  appointing  Gouverneur  trian  paths,  and  foot- walks,  occasioned  an 
Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John  Ruth-  increase  of  far  greater  value  in  the  lands 
erford    Commissioners    of    Streets    and    contiguous  to  it. 

Roads  in  the  city  of  New  York.  These  The  vast  and  ever-augmenting  volume 
gentlemen  encountered  strange  and  unex-  of  transactions  in  real  estate  gradually 
pected  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  their  necessitated  revolution  in  some  of  its 
task.  Farming  and  mechanic  proprietors  methods.  These  were  as  characteristically 
violently  objected  to  the  construction  of  different  as  the  brokers.  For  many  years 
streets  without  regard  to  their  wishes  or  the  project  of  a  real  estate  exchange  was 
interests.  Surveyors,  like  vagrants,  were  discussed.  Public  sales  were  effected  by 
driven  off  their  property.  To  this  day  various  auctioneers  in  a  stuffy  basement 
Henry  Brevoort's  obstinacy  has  prevented  room,  on  the  same  level  as  the  graves  of 
the  opening  of  Eleventh  Street  between  Trinity  church-yard,  at  111  Broadway. 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  The  Bogus  sales  were  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
Commissioners  decided  on  a  system  of  rence,  nor  could  any  buyer  be  certain 
parallel  streets  across  the  island,  and  com-  that  he  had  not  been  trapped  by  some 
menced  to  number  them  from  Houston  volubly  cunning  vender.  People  of 
Street,  where  their  special  labors  began,  wealth  and  standing  stood  aloof  because 
Avenues,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  run-  of  the  questionable  proceedings.  These 
ning  from  south  to  north,  intersected  them  disgraceful  facts  induced  Edward  H.  Lud- 
at  right  angles.  Provision  was  made  for  low,  together  with  H.  H.  Cammann  and 
an  immense  population,  but  even  they  did  other  gentlemen,  in  October,  1883,  to  de- 
not  conjecture  that  "  the  grounds  north  of  cide  that  there  must  be  some  system 
Harlem  Flats  would  be  covered  with  whereby  real  estate  affairs  should  be  man- 
houses  for  centuries  to  come.  Years  after  aged  with  the  respectability  and  safety 
this,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  hissed  for  pre-  proper  to  all  legitimate  transactions.  The 
dieting  that  the  city  would  stretch  con-  outgrowth  of  their  consultations  is  the 
tinuously  to  the  shores  of 
Harlem  River  within  the 
next  century."  In  less  than 
half  a  century  Irish  potato 
famines,  German  revolu- 
tions, and  the  Aryan  in- 
stinct of  emigration  had 
nearly  fulfilled  his  proph- 
ecy. In  1815  a  legislative 
act  appropriated  Union 
Square,  which  had  been 
utilized  as  a  Potter's  Field, 
to  public  purposes;  but  not 
until  1815  did  the  elegant 
domiciles  spring  up  around 
its  enlarged  margin  that 
made  it  for  some  years  the 
most  fashionable  section  of 
the  municipality.  Since 
then  commercial  depres- 
sions and  financial  disasters 
have  occasionally  checked 
civic  growth.  But  recov- 
ery has  been  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  speculative  enter- 
prise and  rapid  rise  in 
prices.  In  1856  and  fol- 
lowing years  the  fifteen 
million  dollars  judiciously 
invested  in  Central  Park, 
with  its  area  of  862  acres, 
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Real  Estate  Exchange,  with  its  compara- 
tive uniformity  of  methods,  consolidation 
of  interests,  command  of  public  confidence, 
and  diffusive  beneficence. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1885,  the  cere- 
monious opening;  of  the  new  quarters 
was  attended  by  a  Avealtliy  and  influen- 
tial crowd  of  interested  members  and 
guests,  who  marched  in  procession  from 
the  old  Exchange  sales  -  room  at  111 
Broadway.  The  progrannne  of  that  mem- 
orable day  closed  with  the  reading  by 
Morris  Wilkin s  of  an  order  from  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme,  Superior,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
directing  that  from  and  after  the  16th  of 
the  same  month  all  sales  of  land  in  said 
city,  under  decrees,  orders,  or  judgments 
of  the  several  courts,  shall  be  made  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

Tlie  business  methods  of  the  Exchange 
have  been  dictated  by  experience,  and  the 
need  of  most  effectively  grappling  with 
the  exigehcies  of  the  present.  Its  rooms 
are  open  to  members  only  from  10  to 
11.30  A.M.,  and  from  the  close  of  the  auc- 
tion sales  until  4  p.m.  During  the  time 
appropriated  fb  auction  sales  the  general 


public,  with  the  exception  of  vagrants, 
peddlers,  and  disorderly  persons,  is  freely 
admitted,  and  any  may  bid  or  buy  who 
can.  The  Building  Material  Exchange 
meets  in  the  back  part  of  the  auction- 
room  from  two  to  four  o'clock  every 
afternoon.  Its  members  number  over 
three  hundred. 

The  Real  Estate  Exchange  keeps  books 
in  which  all  x^roperty  within  and  much 
of  that  without  the  city  limits,  and  of- 
fered for  sale,  is  registered.  A  fee  of  $5 
is  paid  for  each  separate  piece  or  parcel 
of  adjacent  lots  registered  under  one  en- 
try. All  property  is  registered  in  the 
name  of  a  member,  with  consent  of  own- 
er, and  if  sold  by  a  non-registered  mem- 
ber, brings  half  the  commission  to  the  one 
in  whose  name  it  is  registered.  The  Ex- 
change also  furnishes  for  sale  approved 
forms  of  contracts.  Conamodious  reading 
and  writing  rooms  are  projects  to  be  real- 
ized in  the  near  future.  The  literature  in 
which  members  are  professionally  most 
interested  is  always  accessible  in  the  shape 
of  books,  maps,  etc.,  particularly  relating 
to  real  estate  matters.  One  formidable 
atlas  of  New  York  city,  as  formerly  con- 
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stituted,  is  in  four  large  vol- 
umes.   Wards  Tvventy-tliree 
and   Twenty  -  four,  included 
within  corporate  boundaries 
by  State  enactment  in  1873, 
will  be  covered  by  two  addi- 
tional volumes,  of  which  that 
on  the  Twenty-third  Ward  is 
published,  while  that  on  the 
Twenty-fourth  is  in  advanced 
preparation .  Al  1  the  maps  are 
from  official  records,  private 
plans,  and   actual  surveys, 
compiled  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  leading  civil  and 
topographical  engineers.  On 
each   block   in   the  several 
wards,  and  on  each  lot  of  ev- 
ery block,  as  represented  by 
these  maps,  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange    stamps    its  own 
number.    Its  books  are  ruled 
to  correspond,  and  show  the 
number,  owner,  date  of  sale, 
price  j)aid,  year,  and  page  of 
public  record  on  which  be- 
longing documents  are  in- 
scribed,  of   every   piece  of 
property  sold  since  the  year 
1868.     Strips  of  paper,  each 
showing  the  kind  of  building,  if  any,  on 
each  lot,  and  recording  changes  of  owner- 
ship, with  essential  facts  of  successive 
transfers,  are  preserved  by  the  curator, 
and  constitute  at  once  a  check  upon  the 
map  system  and  also  a  complete  history 
of  each  lot. 

Twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  blocks, 
not  including  those  of  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty  -  fourth  wards,  are  embraced 
by  the  city  lines.  The  blocks  are  irregu- 
lar in  shape  and  size,  and  contain  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  lots  each,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  blocks,  which  nor- 
mally include  sixty-four  lots  each.  The 
Real  Estate  Record  and  Guide  of  March, 
1887,  gives  the  number  of  vacant  lots, 
25  by  100  feet,  between  Fifty-ninth  and 
One -hundred -and -fifty -fifth  streets,  at 
30,990. 

In  this  office  information  is  sought 
and  found  by  intending  sellers  or  pur- 
chasers on  the  point  whether  a  certain 
vacant  lot  or  lots  are  ' '  ripe  for  building 
on";  in  other  words,  what  is  their  ele- 
vation above  high-water  mark,  whether 
the  streets  have  been  regularly  opened, 
graded,  curbed  and  flagged,  sew^ered  and 
paved,  and  whether  the  assessments  for 


H.  H.  CAMMANN. 

these  improvements  have  been  confirmed. 
If  so,  the  seller  must  pay  them;  if  not, 
then  the  buyer  assumes  the  obligation  to 
do  it  when  they  are  confirmed.  The 
value  of  such  knowledge,  also  that  of  the 
exact  stage  in  which  improvements  stand, 
is  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  streets 
are  sometimes  cut  through  a  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  hard  rock,  in 
which  case  the  assessments  on  each  lot 
may  aggregate  from  $1000  to  $1200. 

Brokers  find  the  records  of  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  of  invaluable  service  to 
them.  During  the  three  months  ending 
November  30,  1885,  1280  applications  for 
information  in  regard  to  ownership,  etc., 
of  property  were  made ;  in  the  correspond- 
ing three  months  of  1886  the  number  rose 
to  7000,  and  in  those  of  1887  would  have 
reached  higher  figures  but  for  adopted 
limitations  to  the  privilege.  The  records 
of  assessments  and  of  all  work  in  process 
of  construction  for  which  assessments 
will  be  laid  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
furnish  full  particulars  on  these  matters. 

The  Bureau  of  Legislative  Information, 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  supplies  the  most 
accurate  tidings  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
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State  Legislature  that  may  affect  the  val- 
ue of  real  estate.  "Not  only  are  all  the 
printed  bills,  reports,  and  documents  of  the 
Legislature  to  be  found  on  file  in  the  of- 
fice, but  the  Exchange  also  receives  daily 
from  its  agent  in  Albany  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  all  bills  introduced,  reported  from 
committees,  or  acted  upon,  and  elaborate 
index-books  are  kept  in  the  Exchange 
where  such  information  is  at  once  enter- 
ed, so  that  it  is  possible  for  any  member, 
by  referring  thereto  to  tell  the  exact  po- 
sition on  the  previous  afternoon  of  any 
bill  pending  before  the  Legislature. "  For- 
merly it  was  wellnigh  impossible  to  ob- 
tain such  information,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  important  x)ublic  bills,  without  a 
personal  visit  to  Albany*  and  much  labo- 
rious search  through  the  records  of  the 
law-making  body. 

All  tlie  twenty-two  desks  for  auction- 
eers are  yearly  rented  at  ^150  eacl),  leav- 
ing tbe  less  fortunate  fifteen  of  tlie  frater- 
nity without  such  facilities.  How  valu- 
able tbey  are  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  tliat  the  primary  sale  of  first  choice 
brought  only  $5,  while  the  last  netted 
$1600.    Licensed  auctioneers  being  mem- 


bers of  the  Exchange  are 
the  only  ones  allowed  to 
compete.    The  president's 
stand  is  the  one  reserved 
for  sales  by  auctioneers 
not  renting  such  coigns  of 
vantage.    Lessees,  howev- 
er, may  rent  out  theirs  for 
the  day,  or  the  Auction- 
room  Committee  may  des- 
ignate one  not  in  use  for 
temporary  purposes.  Bills 
for  knock-down  fees  are 
presented  for  payment  to- 
auctioneers  every  month. 
These  fees  are  |3  where  the- 
value  is  less  than  $5000; 
$5  if  between  $5000  and 
$100,000';  and  $25  if  above 
the  last  amount.  Auction- 
'eers  not  renting  stands  pay 
fifty  per  cent,  in  addition. 
On  legal  sales  of  real  es- 
tate by  order  of  the  court 
the  fee  is  $2 ;  of  assets,  |2. 
Fees' on  property  offered  at 
upset  prices  are  the  same  as 
in  case  of  sale.  Commis- 
sions to  auctioneers  on  sales 
of  real  estate  are  one-quar- 
ter of  one  per  cent,  for  New 
York  or  Brooklyn,  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  country  property.    These,  to- 
gether with  the  expense  of  maps,  advertis- 
ing, etc.,  are  paid  by  the  seller.    The  pur- 
chaser also  bleeds  to  the  extent  of  $15  for 
the  auctioneer's  fee,  plus  the  sales-room  fee 
exacted  by  the  auctioneer,  except  on  sales, 
yielding  less  than  $1000  and  over  $500,  when 
he  is  mercifully  released  on  production  of 
$10  for  each  lot.    On  property  selling  for 
$500  and  under,  the  fee  is  not  less  than  $5 
])er  lot.    In  legal  sales  $15  for  auction 
fee  and  $2  for  sales-room  fee  are  paid  by 
the  buyer.    The  remuneration  of  one  co- 
riaceous -  throated  elocutionist  may  thus 
run  up  into  several  thousands  per  diem. 
On  sales  of  stocks  or  bonds  the  commis- 
sion is  one -quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  value,  except  for  members  of  the 
New  'York  Stock  and  Real  Estate  Ex- 
changes, for  Avhom  it  is  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  par  value,  to  be  paid  with 
expenses  of  sale  by  the  seller.  Special 
agreements  may  be  made  when  personal 
])roperty  sold  is  of  merely  nominal  value. 
Renting  auctioneers  are  required  to  fur- 
nish, every  Satui'day,  a  list  of  all  prop- 
erty arranged  to  be  sold  during  the  com- 
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ing  week.  On  private  sales,  save  where 
special  contracts  in  writing  have  been 
previously  made,  the  commission  for  sell- 
ing New  York  or  Brooklyn  estate  is  one 
per  cent. ;  leaseholds,  two  per  cent. ;  real 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  either  city,  and 
country  property,  two  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  Western  and  Southern  lands,  five 
per  cent, ;  leases  and  leaseholds  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York,  five  per  cent.  In 
exchanges  of  property  a  full  commis- 


collecting,  five  per  cent.  Special  agree- 
ments, however,  may  modify  these  terms. 

Appraising  real  estate  in  New  York  or 
Brooklyn  entitles  to  a  fee  of  from  $10  to 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon  valua- 
tion; suburban  property,  one-half  of  one 
per  cent. ,  or  according  to  agreement.  Le- 
gal commissions  may  not  be  divided  or 
lessened  without  liability  to  discipline; 
but  n] embers  of  the  Exchange  may  make 
special  agreements  between  themselves. 


sion  is  exacted  from  each  side.  No  sales 
can  be  regularly  made  for  a  commis- 
sion of  less  than  $25.  Sales  not  consum- 
mated by  reason  of  imperfection  in  title 
to  property  do  not  invalidate  claims  for 
commissions.  Brokerage  is  earned  when 
time  and  terms  are  settled  between  buyer 
and  seller,  and  is  payable  when  the  con- 
tract is  signed.  For  the  management 
and  letting  of  property  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  is  chargeable  on  first  year's 
rental  for  a  term  of  one  to  three  years; 
leasing  for  three  years  and  upward,  on 
gross  rental,  one  per  cent. ;  leasing  coun- 
try property,  one  year  to  five,  five  per 
cent,  on  first  year's  rental;  renting  and 


Prominent,  because  of  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  business,  among  the  Lud- 
lows,  MuUers,  Morgans,  Johnsons,  Har- 
netts,  etc.,  of  the  New  York  auctioneers, 
are  the  Bleeckers.  Antliony  L.,  of  Dutch, 
ancestry,  began  business  in  New  York  in 
1763.  The  Revolution  only  added  to  it. 
On  June  16,  1794,  at  12  M.  precisely,  he 
and  his  sons  sold  "four  quarter  casks  of 
choice  sherry  wine,  six  do.  London  par- 
ticular Teneriffe,"  at  the  Coffee-House  in 
Wall  Street,  and  followed  up  the  sale  on 
the  day  ensuing  by  that  of  "a  large  as- 
sortment of  seasonable  dry -goods"  re- 
cently imported.  In  1799,  commissioned 
by  Governor  John  Jay,  he  had  the  urbani 
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trade  entirely  to  himself.  Competition 
springing  up  in  the  days  of  his  son,  James 
Bleecker,  the  latter  turned  his  attention 
almost  wholly  to  real  estate.  Stephen 
Stedman's  property,  near  the  ferry  at  Cor- 
laers  Hook,  passed  under  his  hands,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  (1884)  he  auctioned 
at  peremptory  sale  no  less  than  205  lots  of 
ground  on  Sixth  Avenue,  from  Twenty- 
fifth  to  Twenty-ninth  Street,  at  from  $1200 
to  $2500  per  lot.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
his  son,  the  famous  Anthony  J.  Bleecker, 
"a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  to  attain  the 
professional  zenith.  If  anything  could 
console  a  disconsolate  bankrupt,  it  was  the 
graceful  and  sympathetic  humor  Avith 
which  the  jolly  auctioneer  w^ould  sell  him 
out.  Mr.  Bleecker's  popularity  was  un- 
bounded. In  one  month  of  1842  his  sales 
amounted  to  six  million  dollars.  In  1855, 
while  selling  lots  on  Eighth  Avenue,  be- 
tween One-liundredth  and  One-hundred- 
and-first  streets,  the  genial  orator  knocked 
down  four  of  them,  at  $100  each,  to  John 
W.Mitchell.   "Gentlemen^ this  is  not  my 


 „       bid  !"  exclaimed   the  as- 
tounded  knock  -  downee. 
"Pay  ten  per  cent.,  and 
give  bond  and  mortgage 
for  the   rest,"  suggested 
Bleecker.     Mitchell  con- 
sented.    Since   then  his 
heirs  have  held  the  four 
lots    at    $100,000.  Mr. 
Bleecker  sold  two  lots  on 
the  south  side  of  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  betw^een  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues,  for  $750 
each.    His  largest  sale — 
1       the  most  extensive  of  va- 
cant and  unimproved  val- 
uable property  ever  made 
in    New  York  —  was,  in 
1868,  of  the  Sarah  Tollman 
estate,  consisting  of  two 
blocks  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  avenues,  and  ex- 
tending from  Fifty -sev- 
enth to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
fronting  the  Central  Park. 
Lot  No.  1,  at  the  southwest 
1       cornerof  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  was  sold 
for  $36,000  to  Charles  E. 
Appleby,  said  to  be  the 
"       largest  private  owner  of 
dock  property  on  the  North 
River  front  of  the  city. 
Two  thousand  people  ^vere 
present.      Stripped,   of    Dutch  courage 
through  force  of  Hollands,  enthusiastic, 
and  at  his  best,  the  man  who  helped 
many  to  the  magnitude  of  mil lionn aires 
without  becoming   one  himself  gladly 
witnessed  the  proceeds  foot  up  at  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  An- 
cestral unwisdom  had  suffered  Bleecker 
Street  and  thirty-six  acres  to  slip  through 
the  family  fingers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.    But  he  possessed  what  is  of 
infinii^ely  more   value,  namely,  energy, 
health,  character,  social  position,  and  the 
warmest  friendship  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day.    An  inimitable  racon- 
teur, whose  stories  convulsed  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  laughter,  a  unique  Shake- 
spearian scholar,  and  an  official  of  Trinity 
Corporation,  quick    in   repartee,  intoxi- 
cating in  humor,  and  applaudingly  ad- 
mired by  trusting  contemporaries,  he  eas- 
ily held  the  rank  of  Nestor  among  his 
own  fraternity. 

Foreclosure  and  partition  sales  must  by 
law  commence  at  noon.    Private  sales 
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by  custom  are  fixed  at  the  same  hour. 
Fictitious  sales  are,  for  the  most  part, 
found  to  be  injurious  to  buyers  and  own- 
ers alike:  to  owners,  because  they  in- 
crease the  assessment  of  value,  and  check 
private  sales  by  inducing"  holders  to  be- 
lieve that  the  figures  of  reported  sales 
speak  truly,  and  to  ask  higher  prices ;  to 
capitalists,  by  closing  the  avenues  for  pay- 
ing investment,  or  by  deluding  them  into 
the  persuasion  that  real  estate  is  worth 
more  than  it  is.  Parties  are  not  infre- 
quently employed  by  owners  to  bid  in 
property,  in  order  that  they  may  deter- 


mine its  value  by  the  highest  price  oflPered. 
Legal  sales  are  published  in  the  Register^ 
from  which  excerpts  are  taken  and  posted 
in  the  sales-book.  Type-wi4tten  lists  of 
both  auction  and  legal  sales  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  are  posted  at  the  end  of  the 
week  on  the  bulletins.  The  knock-down 
book  records  the  price,  buyer,  and  all  par- 
ticulars of  every  sale  in  the  Auction-room. 

Brokers'  meetings  at  the  Real  Estate- 
Exchange  promote  better  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, consultation  on  common  interests, 
and  the  convenience  of  parties  who  wish 
to  raise  loans  on  properties,  offer  proper- 
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iy  for  sale,  or  inquire  for  what  they  spe- 
■cifically  need.  Every  day  any  one  who 
lias  property  for  private  sale,  auction,  or 
rent,  or  who  wishes  to  buy  or  I'ent,  in- 
scribes his  name  and  address,  the  kind,  de- 
scription, and  price  of  property  desired  or 
offered,  upon  blank  forms  provided  for 
tluit  purpose,  which  forms  are  accessible 
to  all  legitimate  comers,  and  in  due  time 
their  contents  are  transferred  to  the  col- 
umns of  "  Offering's"  and  "Wants"  in  the 
Heal  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide, 
and  in  the  Real  Estate  Bidletin. 

Auction  sales  of  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  by 
orders  of  executors,  administrators,  and 
referees,  every  Wednesday  at  noon,  and 
at  special  times  whenever  required,  call 
together  representatives  of  banks,  rail- 
roads, insurance  companies,  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  etc.,  who  are  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  values  in  which 
they  are  interested,  eager  but  restrained, 
alert,  and  prompt  to  depart  when  their  ob- 
ject is  attained. 

Brokers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  cour- 
teous. Some  buy  and  sell  for  customers; 
others  speculatively  buy  and  sell  on  pri- 
vate account;  others  take  the  charge  of 
real  estate,  secure  responsible  tenants,  col- 
lect rents,  effect  repairs,  pay  taxes  and  as- 
sessments, keep  property  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  productive  efficiency,  obtain 
insurance  on  dwellings,  stores,  fixtures, 
and  stock;  mayhap,  in  addition,  are  talent- 
ed and  accomplished  auctioneers;  others 
make  a  specialty  of  the  alteration  of  old 
buildings  for  office  purposes,  have  plans 
prepared,  procure  estimates,  let  contracts, 
and  negotiate  leases ;  and  still  others  unite 
all  these  functions  in  their  own  persons. 

People  attending  auction  sales  in  order 
to  buy  sites  for  homes  are  diverse  as  the 
metals  entering  into  the  composition  of 
Corinthian  brass.  Among  the  two  thou- 
sand, more  or  less,  on  hand  at  the  execu- 
tor's sale  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
deceased,  in  the  eighth  ward  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday  October  27, 
1887,  were  Americans,  British,  Germans, 
Italians,  Scandinavians  serving  on  plea- 
sure j^achts,  florid  and  blowzy  women, 
mothers  with  children  in  arms  (one  of 
these  bought  three  lots  at  $1200  apiece), 
washer- women  whose  dollars  had  accu- 
mulated one  by  one,  fasliionably  attired 
ladies  on  the  watch  for  investments,  ar- 
tisans and  clerks  who  preferred  real  estate 
to  savings-banks,  and  common  speculators. 

Strange  scenes  are  occasionally  enact- 


ed at  the  Exchange.  Less  than  twelve 
months  ago  a  large  house  in  Mulberry 
Street  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  man 
who  bid  more  than  $24,000  for  it.  He 
was  a  dingy,  dwarfish  specimen  of  Italian 
immigration,  who  began  his  mercantile 
course  as  the  proprietor  of  a  pea-nut  stand 
in  the  classic  region  of  Park  Street.  How 
his  treasures  were  amassed  is  best  known 
to  himself,  but  that  they  had  been  raked 
together  was  apparent  to  the  officials,  and 
to  the  unwashed  swarm  of  polylingual 
fellow-citizens,  who  applauded  wildly  as 
he  coolly  drew  out  a  dirty  red  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  began  to  count  out 
from  it  the  purchase-money,  which  he 
supposed  must  be  paid  on  the  spot. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1^6  was 
$1,203,941,065;  in  1887,  of  161,334  plots  of 
real  estate,  $1,254,491,849 — showing  an  in- 
crease in  one  year  of  $50,550,784.  But  as 
the  assessed  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
market  value,  the  whole  is  not  worth  less 
than  two  billion  dollars.  Real  and  per- 
sonal property  within  the  municipality 
has  grown  throughout  the  past  decade 
more  than  $40,000,000  per  annum.  The 
books  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments  state  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  every  real  estate  holder 
at  the  rate  of  $2yVV  on  every  hundred  of 
the  assessed  valuation.  But  these  figures 
do  not  constitute  a  trustworthy  standard 
in  the  determination  of  market  values, 
for  the  asserted  reason  that  some  assess- 
ments in  down-toAvn  w^ards  are  of  more 
than  market  value ;  in  other  wards, of  only 
one-third,  others  one-half,  and  still  others 
two-thirds.  Vacant  lots  are  assessed  at 
from  29  to  36 per  cent.,  improved  property 
from  56  to  70  per  cent.,  of  real  value.  In- 
equitable as  the  assessments  are,  it  is  yet 
true,  as  affirmed  by  ex-Mayor  William  R. 
Grace,  that  "upon  no  species  of  property 
can  taxes  be  levied  with  more  equality 
as  to  value,  nor  with  better  chances  of 
speedy  and  equitable  collection, than  upon 
real  property.'-'  "The  valuation  placed 
upon  personal  estate  from  all  sources  is 
not  rfiore  than  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  placed  upon  real  property,  and 
taxes  from  this  source  are  most  difficult 
of  collection.  Of  the  annual  city  budget, 
which  generally  amounts  to  from  thirty- 
one  to  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  the 
taxation  imposed  upon  real  estate  supplies 
more  than  four-fifths." 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1887,  Receiver  of 
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Taxes  George  W.  McLean  received  from 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  $223,310; 
estate  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  $171,124;  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  $343,613;  Mutual 
Life-insurance  Company,  $52,984;  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  $28,709;  estate  of  Rob- 
ert Goelet,  $107,396;  John  Jacob  Astor, 
$235,040;  William  Astor,  $170,000.  Real 
estate  owned  by  the  city  rarely  comes 
into  market,  nor  is  it  available  to  any 
great  extent  for  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
In  1871  A.  J.  Bleecker,  A.  H.  Muller,  and 
Oortlandt  Palmer  were  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
appraise  all  the  real  property  belonging 
to  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 
This  they  did,  including  parks,  public 
buildings,  station  and  eugine  houses, 
wharves,  docks,  markets,  etc.,  and  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  whole  at 
$244,000,000,  basing  the  estimate  on  the 
number  of  lots,  25  by  100  feet,  into  which 
it  might  be  divided.  Central  Park,  to- 
gether with  Manhattan  Square,  on  which 
is  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  was 
appraised  at  $73,275,000 ;  Madison  Square 
at  $2,253,000;  Union  Square,  $2,290,000; 
Washington  Square,  $2,230,000;  and  Res- 
ervoir Square  at  $1,342,000.  In  1887  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments 
estimated  the  value  of  the  city  property 
in  New  York  exempt  from  taxation  at 
$190,841,130;  that  of  the  United  States  at 
^16,550,000;  of  the  churches  at  $42,230,- 
300;  and  of  schools,  charities,  etc.,  at  $34,- 
231,620— a  grand  total  of  $283,853,050. 

Large  and  wealthy  corporations  are 
quite  as  conservative  as  the  civic  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  their  landed  posses- 
sions. That  of  Trinity  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  at  once  the  richest,  and 
most  conspicuous,  and  is  only  an  occa- 
sional seller.  Popular  opinion  holds  its 
real  estate  to  be  worth  $100,000,000.  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Dix,  when  comptroller,  said 
it  was  worth  less  than  half  that  sum. 
Credible  authority  of  the  best  charac- 
ter puts  it  at  $16,000,000.  Income  from 
rentals,  etc.,  is  constantly  augmenting, 
and  is  far  more  than  enough  to  de- 
fray the  expenses — about  $100,000 — of  the 
extensive  parish  with  its  seven  churches, 
and  to  admit  of  generous  denomination- 
al benefactions. 

Columbia  College,  said  by  Dr.  Sears  to 
be  the  richest  educational  institution  in 
America,  enjoys  the  inherited  estate  ori- 
ginally bestowed  upon  it  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  Church,  and  now  consist- 


ing of  the  blocks  bounded  by  Murray, 
Church,  Barclay,  and  Greenwich  Streets. 
Not  until  the  close  of  its  first  century, 
and  after  the  change  of  site  in  1857 
to  the  block  surrounded  by  Fourth  and 
Madison  Avenues,  Forty-ninth  and  Fif- 
tieth Streets,  was  Park  Place  cut  through 
its  old  grounds.  In  1814  it  received  a 
State  donation  of  what  had  been  Dr. 
Hosack's  Botanical  Garden,  of  about  twen- 
ty acres,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. The  gift  was  not  of  enormous  value. 
An  offer  of  the  property  for  $18,000  found 
no  one  wilUng  to  take  it  in  1825.  Twen- 
ty-five years  later  it  was  valued  at  $150, 000. 
In  1855  the  trustees  paid  $132,000  for  the 
present  location  of  the  college.  Now,  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  year  of 
its  beneficent  existence,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  a  leading  university,  the  vigor- 
ously venerable  establishment  finds  its 
estimated  revenue  of  $344, 000  from  rentals, 
supplemented  by  students'  fees,  altogether 
too  small  for  its  needs.  Twenty-five  years 
have  passed  since  its  growing  income  jus- 
tified the  endeavors  of  the  trustees  to 
increase  its  usefulness  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  educational  operations.  In  1858 
the  School  of  Law,  whose  reputation  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  the  republic,  and  whose 
success  is  hitherto  without  precedent,  was 
instituted.  This  was  followed  in  1864  by 
the  School  of  Mines,  which  soon  expanded 
beyond  its  design  into  a  School  of  Applied 
Science,  embracing  instruction  in  mining 
and  civil  engineering,  metallurgy,  ana- 
lytical and  applied  chemistry,  practical 
geology,  and  architecture.  Next,  in  1880, 
came  the  School  of  Political  Science,  in- 
tended to  train  young  men  in  the  know- 
ledge of  constitutional,  administrative,  and 
international  law,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  public  life.  Simultaneously  it 
was  resolved  to  open  the  department  for 
the  advanced  instruction  of  its  own  and 
other  graduates.  Columbia  has  thus  en- 
tered upon  a  field  of  almost  limitless  ex- 
tent, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  culti- 
vated by  the  aid  of  present  unequal  re- 
sources. Financial  deficiency  loudly  calls 
for  the  liberality  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
is  another  large  owner  of  real  estate  in 
the  city.  Incorporated  in  1771,  the  twen- 
ty-six Governors  purchased  five  acres  of 
ground,  bounded  by  Broadway,  Church, 
Duane,  and  Worth  streets,  in  1773,  opened 
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the  hospital  for  patients  in  1791,  and  con- 
ducted it  until  1869,  Avlien  it  was  torn 
down,  and  its  successor  built  upon  Nos. 
7  to  21  West  Sixteenth  Street.  In  1811  a 
branch  of  the  hospital,  known  as  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  w^as 
established  on  property  extendinf^  from 
One-liundred-and-twelftli  to  One-hundred- 
and-twentieth  Street,  and  from  the  Tenth 
Avenue  to  the  old  Bloomingdale  Road. 
The  value  of  the  entire  property,  urban 
and  rural,  owned  by  the  society,  is  im- 
mense, wall  rapidly  increase,  and  ought 
to  go  far  in  mitigating  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  especially  as  it  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

The  property  of  the  Collegiate  Reform- 
ed Church,  on  Broadway,  Maiden  Lane, 
John,  William,  and  Fulton  streets,  La- 
fayette Place,  and  elsewhere,  consists  of 
about  forty  city  lots,  more  or  less,  and 
probably  yields  an  income  of  not  less  than 
$150,000  a  year. 

The  "  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  in  the  city 
of  New  York,"  agreeably  to  the  last  legal 
report  of  the  Comptroller,  had  in  1887  an 
income  from  real  and  personal  property 
estimated  at  $325,092.  This  is  a  rich  an- 
nual harvest  from  the  twenty-one-acre 
farm  of  Robert  Richard  Randall  bequeath- 
ed to  it  in  1801,  and  now  covered  with 
buildings  extending  from  Fourth  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  from  Waverly  Place  to 
East  Tenth  Street.  The  colossal  dry- 
goods  store  known  as  A.  T.  Stewart\s 
stands  upon  it.  On  Staten  Island,  where 
the  Snug  Harbor  really  is,  and  occupies 
a  valuable  estate  of  157  acres,  844  men, 
each  of  whom  had  sailed  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  for  live  years  or  more,  found 
shelter,  ease,  plenty,  and  variety  in  the 
spring  of  1887.  All  its  metropolitan  prop- 
erty is  leased  for  twenty -one  years,  re- 
newals at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  be- 
ing based  on  valuation  of  the  land  at  the 
time  when  each  renewal  is  made.  All 
taxes  and  assessments  are  paid  by  lessees. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  own- 
ed by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  area  extending  from 
Oue-hundred-and-thirtieth  to  One-hun- 
dred-and-thirty-seventli  Street,  between 
Convent,  Cliff,  and  Hamlin  avenues,  and 
escapes  taxation  because  professedly  de- 
voted to  scholastic  uses. 

The  Spingler  estate  now  practically 
covers  the  four  blocks  bounded  by  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  streets,  Sixth  Ave- 
nue on  the  west.  University  Place  and 


Union  Square  on  the  east.  The  edifices 
of  Tiffany,  Brentano,  and  the  Manhattan 
Club  stand  upon  it.  All  is  leased  for 
twenty-one  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  the  lease  be  not  renewed  the 
building  shall  be  bought  by  tiie  estate  at  a 
proper  appraisement  of  its  value. 

New  York  is  not  famous  for  any  large 
number  of  ancient  and  opulent  families, 
but  does  boast  of  one  whose  aggregate 
wealth  is  computed  by  some  at  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  Whether  this  be  an 
erroneous  guess,  and  w^hether  the  several 
members  of  the  family  do  own  over  six 
thousand  houses  in  the  city,  is  best  known 
to  the  Astors,  who  may  properly  maintain 
that  it  is  their  personal  affair.  The  com- 
monwealth, notwithstanding,  is  interested 
in  the  fact,  published' in  the  Real  Estate 
Record  of  December,  1876,  that  John 
Jacob  Astor,  in  partition  of  the  ancestral 
domain,  deeded  to  William  Astor  346  lots 
of  more  or  less  valuable  business  proper- 
ty on  Bowery,  Broadway,  etc. ;  that  Wil- 
liam Astor  deeded  to  John  Jacob  lots 
equal  in  value,  but  different  in  number, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city;  that  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  others,  executors  and 
trustees  under  the  will  of  William  B.  As- 
tor, deeded  to  William  Astor  and  others 
as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  during  his  life  239  lots,  more  or 
less,  in  various  parts  of  the  city;  and  that 
they  also  deeded  to  John  Jacob  Astor  and 
others  for  the  benefit  of  William  Astor, 
during  his  life,  property  of  equal  value, 
but  numerically  differing  in  respect  of 
lots.  The  Astor  family,  eminent  for 
riches  and  Christian  benefactions,  is 
"comfortably  fixed."  So  are  the  Goelets, 
Rhinelanders,  Stuyvesants,  Rutherfurds, 
Lorillards,  etc.  On  the  partition  of  the 
Goelet  estate,  March  19,  1881,  259  houses 
and  lots,  largely  on  Broadw^ay  and  Madi- 
son Avenue,  fell  to  Robert  and  Ogden 
Goelet;  96  lots  to  Jean  B.  Goelet  and 
Mrs.  Gerry;  18  lots,  including  that 
whereon  the  Windsor  Hotel  rests,  to  Mrs. 
Gerry ;  350  lots  to  Jean  B.  Goelet — all  in 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  city. 
Bufe  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  pos- 
sessions. Other  lots,  some  held  in  trust, 
and  others  acquired  since  .the  partition, 
are  contained  within  it.  In  the  partition 
of  the  Rhinelander  estate — March  4,  1882 
— which  consisted  largely  of  vacant  lots, 
220  lots,  on  which  was  much  lucrative 
business  property — fell  to  one  feminine 
devisee.     Seventeen  other  male  and  fo 
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male  beneficiaries  also  profited  richly  by 
the  distribution.  William  Rhinelaiider, 
proprietor  of  the  farm  extending  from 
Eighty-sixth  to  Ninety-third  Street,  and 
from  Third  Avenue  to  the  East  River, 
and  also  of  property  down-town,  enjoin- 
ed liis  heirs  not  to  sell  the  farm,  inas- 
much as  it  was  first-rate  market-garden 
property,  and  near  to  a  growing  city. 
The  unearned  increment  of  tbat  estate  is 


now  of  vastly  greater  pecuniary  value 
than  that  of  all  the  vegetables  it  ever 
yielded.  Thrifty  German  gardeners,  true 
to  Teutonic  instinct,  have  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances acquired  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil 
they  tilled.  The  immense  Stuyvesant  es- 
tate is  principally  intact,  and  is  leased  like 
that  of  the  Astors. 

Whether  ]n'oprietors  of  real  estate  be 
scions  of  Dutch,  German,  French,  Eng- 
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lish,  or  any  other  stock,  their  possessions, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  under  the  hammer. 
Those  of  Madame  Jumel,  feminine  sur- 
vival of  Louis  Quatorze  grandeur,  and 
whose  proudest  boast  was,  "I  am  the 
widow  of  Aaron  Burr,"  brought  over 
8350,000;  those  of  V.  K.  Stevenson,  in 
1886,  8l,GG6,775.  The  farms  of  Cripple- 
bush,  Rutgers,  Brevoort,  De  Lancej^ 
Warren,  Bayard,  Bleecker,  Van  Cort- 
landt,  De  Peyster,  Herring,  Minthorn, 
Samler,  Hamilton,  Taylor,  and  other  his- 
toric personages  have  long  since  been 
coined  into  the  allodial  currency  of  the 
metropolis. 

Lands  in  different  States,  lots  in  sub- 
urban and  distant  villages,  the  entire 
property  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, including  2000  miles  of  poles,  12,000 
miles  of  wires,  patents,  franchises,  etc., 
mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hulls  of 
steam-boats,  yachts,  rights,  inventions, 
etc.,  of  corporations,  all  are  marketable 
commodities  at  the  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
Next  to  financial  panics,  nothing  more 
directly  affects  sales  than  labor  strikes. 
In  March,  1886,  an  energetic  broker  re- 
marked: "I  have  just  missed  selling  a 
parcel  of  $130,000,  simply  through  the 
strike.  The  x)roposed  buyer  is  a  con- 
tractor, and  he  said:  'I  dare  not  go  into 
this  operation  in  the  face  of  these  strikes. 
I  don't  know  what  I  may  have  to  pay  for 
labor  before  I  am  through.  I  propose  to 
hold  back  and  let  events  develop  them- 
selves before  I  act.'  Thus  the  strikes 
tend  eventually  to  bring  dow^n  the  price 
of  labor  by  diminishing  the  demand." 

The  Exchange  is  the  medium  through 
which  a  vast  and  rapidly  augmenting 
business  is  transacted.  In  the  year  end- 
ing December  13, 1886,  real  estate  amount- 
ing to  834,200,091,  and  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  aggregating  810,698,558  52, 
were  sold  there  at  auction.  In  1887  real 
estate  amounting  to  $41,571,175,  and 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  worth  $6,569,500, 
changed  hands  at  the  same  place.  The 
value  of  real  estate  disposed  of  at  pri- 
vate sale  exceeds  that  sold  at  auction. 

The  possibilities  of  usefulness  to  society 
inherent  in  land  are  dependent  for  devel- 
opment on  the  labors  of  individuals  or  of 
corporations.  The  greater  the  expendi- 
ture of  labor,  the  higher  is  the  estimate  of 
value.  This  is  the  rule  of  civilization. 
Land  has  reached  its  highest  price  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  in  the  lower  wards  of 
New  York.    When  the  Drexel  Building, 


at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  was  erected,  the  price  per  square 
foot  of  the  ground  whereon  it  stands  was 
the  higliest  paid  u])  to  that  time.  When, 
in  1882,  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  840 
per  square  foot  for  the  lots  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  streets, 
on  which  the  family  mansions  stand,  that 
was  the  highest  j^rice  ever  paid  for  I'esi- 
dential  purposes.  For  store  sites  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  865  per  square  foot  were  paid 
in  March,  1886.  D.  O.Mills  paid  885  per 
square  foot  for  the  area  occupied  by  his 
magnificent  building  on  Broad  Street,  the 
Astors  $100  per  square  foot  for  Nos.  8  and 
10  Broadway,  and  the  Williamsburg  Fire- 
insurance  Company  8115  per  square  foot 
for  the  site  of  their  equally  impressive 
structure  on  the  northeast  cornej?  of  Lib- 
erty Street  and  Broadway.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  Jumel  estate  prices 
rose  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  between  1882 
and  March,  1886.  The  ceaseless  and  cost- 
ly industry  of  the  commonwealth  wull 
undoubtedly  raise  prices  to  higher  figures, 
and  entail  heavier  taxes  upon  owners. 
These  will  continue  to  profit  by  the  un- 
earned increment  of  value;  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, donate,  and  bequeath  as  usual;  and 
how  this  can  or  ought  to  be  otherwise, 
under  the  ordinary  operation  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  of  the  natural  desire  of 
possessors  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  own  property,  is  a  question  that 
the  vast  majority  will  not  pause  to  con- 
sider. 

Some  affirm  that  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  deeds  recorded  ex- 
press the  bona  fide  consideration  paid  by 
each  buyer  for  his  property.  With  an 
eye  to  future  gains,  he  is  Avont  to  insert, 
or  cause  to  be  inserted,  figures  other  than 
those  which  denote  the  real  amount  of 
cash  transferred.  Unprincipled  dealers 
arrange  matters  so  that  deeds  of  property 
bought  shall  express  purchase-money  at 
higher  sums  than  were  actually  paid,  and 
cause  them  to  be  made  out  to  "dummies," 
who  are  probably  clerks  in  their  own  of- 
fices. The  dummy  then  borrows  money, 
as  m-uch  as  or  more  than  what  was  paid 
upon  the  property,  and  secures  the.  lender 
by  bond  and  mortgage.  This  done,  he 
transfei'S  the  property  to  the  real  buyer, 
who  puts  it  on  the  market  at  still  higher 
price,  loudly  asseverates  that  it  is  worth 
all  he  asks,  and  points  to  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  in  proof  of  his  protestations. 
Lenders,  he  says,  do  not  loan  to  the  full 
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val  ue  of  the  security.  This  device  is  often 
successful. 

The  price  nominally  paid  for  real  es- 
tate in  New  York  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
guide  to  its  actual  worth.  This  is  con- 
tingent upon  locality,  improvements,  and 
residential  or  commercial  advantages.  It 
depends  greatly  upon  adventitious  circum- 
stances, which  the  intending  purchaser 
should  judiciously  consider  upon  the 
spot.  Unlike  the  securities  manipulated 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  merchan- 
dise handled  by  the  Produce  Exchange, 
it  has  no  temporarily  fixed  or  quotable 
value.  In  the  judgment  of  dealers  it  is 
worth  what  the  owner  or  broker  can  sell 
it  for.  Sunshine  and  shadow  are  factors 
of  value.  Property  on  the  west  side  of 
the  avenues  and  on  the  south  side  of  cross 
streets  is  worth  on  the  average  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  similar 
property  on  the  opposite  side,  because  it 
is  shaded  in  the  afternoons,  when  women 
are  wont  to  make  their  purchases.  The 
northerly  side  of  streets  and  the  easterly 
side  of  avenues  are  for  that  reason  and 
for  lower  rentals  preferred  for  domi- 
ciles. 

Variations  in  the  value  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  real  estate  are  a  somewhat 
astonishing  series  of  phenomena.  The 
erection  of  the  elevated  railroads  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  reduction  of  fares 
from  ten  to  five  cents  in  the  second,  hoisted 
prices  in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city.  In 
1834,  $750  each  for  lots  on  Broadway  and 
Fourteenth  Street  was  scouted  as  a  crazy 
demand.  In  the  same  year  $1200  for  a 
lot  on  Fifth  x\venue  and  Fourteenth 
Street  was  a  wildly  speculative  venture; 
but  in  1835  such  lots  were  sold  at  auction 
for  $13,000;  in  1836,  for  $28,000,  and  may 
now  be  worth  $100,000.  In  1836,  An- 
thony J.  Bleecker  sold  lots  in  Harlem  for 
$1000  each.  Ten  years  later  the  same  lots 
sold  for  $9  each,  over  and  above  encum- 
brances, and  ten  years  later  still  sold  for 
$2500  each.  In  1836  he  sold  sixty-one 
lots  in  Paterson  for  $42,000,  and  in  1842 
resold  them  for  $3000.  Since  then  they 
have  commanded  upward  of  $150,000. 
In  1835  he  sold  lots  on  Forty-third  and 
Forty-fourth  streets  for  $400  each,  resold 
them  in  1836  for  $900  each,  and  after  the 
financial  crash  of  1837  sold  them  once 
more  for  $300  each.  Just  after  the  Central 
Park  had  been  laid  out,  he  sold  lots  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  near  Sixtieth  Street,  for 
$700  apiece  that  are  now  held  at  $35,000. 


Perhaps  the  most  lucrative  trade  in  real 
estate  reported  to  New-Yorkers  is  one  made 
by  the  Astors  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Purchasing  about  2000  lots  on  Mor- 
risania  and  Railroad  avenues  and  on 
streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  for 
$440,000,  John  Jacob  Astor  subsequently 
sold  about  400  of  them  for  $500,000,  leav- 
ing the  Astor  estate  in  possession  of  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  purchase,  worth 
over  $2,000,000. 

Due  record  of  deeds  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  in  transfers,  even  though  a 
deed  be  "  pei'fectly  good  without  record 
against  the  grantor  himself  and  his  heirs," 
and  although  "a  deed  not  recorded  is  just 
as  good  as  if  it  had  been  recorded  against 
any  parties  or  the  heirs  of  any  parties  who 
took  the  land  from  the  grantor  by  a  sub- 
sequent deed,  even  for  a  full  price,  if  they 
had  at  the  time  notice  or  knowledge  of 
the  prior  and  unrecorded  deed."  Neglect 
of  registration  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  ex- 
pensive worry  and  litigation.  Registered 
judgments,  heirs  unexpectedly  turning  up, 
mortgages  whose  satisfaction  has  not  been 
recorded,  rights  of  dower  and  courtesy, 
both  of  which  conveyancers  would  gladly 
abolish  in  order  to  facilitate  transfers,  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  undisputed  title. 
Equity  ultimately  decides  in  courts  of  law 
who  is  entitled  to  possession  ;  but  due  pre- 
caution in  search  and  record  would,  in 
most  instances,  nullify  the  need  of  resort 
to  it.  All  titles  are  cleared  by  sale  under 
judicial  decree. 

Three  corporations  in  the  city  of  New 
York  undertake  search  into  the  validity 
of  titles,  and  guarantee  for  proportionate 
sums  the  accuracy  of  their  conclusions. 
Each  of  these  companies  claims  to  have, 
or  that  it  will  have,  sets  of  books  con- 
taining the  history  of  every  lot  in  the 
cit}^  Such  facilities  the  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change already  possesses.  The  official 
method  of  indexing  the  records  of  private 
and  public  property  is  just  now  a  qiicestio 
vexata  in  real  estate  circles.  In  1884  the 
Governor  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
gentlemen,  identified  with  real  property 
affairs  in  New  York,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  reforming  the  method  of  indexing 
public  records  of  conveyances,  liens,  and 
encumbrances  of  all  kinds.  After  two 
years  of  agitation  they  presented  a  ma- 
jority and  also  a  minority  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  submitted  a  number  of 
bills  for  consideration  by  that  body.  The 
difference  between  the  two  reports  was 
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that  the  majority  favored  the  lot  system, 
while  the  minority  advocated  the  block 
plan  of  indexing-.  Neither  was  adopted. 
At  the  same  session  a  bill  drawn  by  a 
committee  of  the  State  Bar  Association, 
which  provided  for  the  recording,  instead 
of  indexing-,  of  papers  under  a  block  sys- 
tem, was  presented.  It  proposed  that  a 
book  should  be  set  apart  for  each  block, 
in  which  book  all  documents  affecting 
property  in  that  block  should  be  record- 
ed. Mayor  and  Register  were  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
proposed  statute,  which  subsequently  be- 
came law.  But  Mayor  and  Register,  it  is 
said,  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  law 
itself  is  amended.  Non  possiimus  seems 
to  be  a  genuine  excuse  for  attempting  no- 
thing. 

The  importance  of  change  in  the  method 
of  indexing  to  the  dealers  in  real  estate  is 
very  great,  in  view  of  the  great  saving  of 
time  and  expense  involved.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  close  the 
title  to  real  estate  within  thirty  days,  un- 
less the  purchaser  submit  to  extortionate 
charges.  Expediters  of  searches  are  wont 
to  exact  considerably  more  than  the  usual 
charges  for  their  services.  Lawyers  as 
well  as  clients  feel  the  pressure,  and  seek 
the  initiation  of  suitable  reforms. 


BY  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 


ONE  always  hears  of  Highland  scenery 
at  its  best;  one  usually  sees  it  at  its 
worst.  We  found  the  trip  from  Oban  to 
Inverness  up  the  Caledonian  Canal  as 
tedious  as  it  is  said  to  h6  charming. 

There  was  little  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  journey.  Water  and  sky  and 
shores  were  of  uniform  grayness.  Now 
and  then  we  passed  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  At  a  place  whose .  name  I  have 
forgotten  tlie  boat  stopped,  that  every- 
body might  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  see.  a 
water-fall.  At  Fort  Augustus  the  boat 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  getting 


through  the  locks,  and  in  the  mean  time 
enterprising  tourists  climbed  the  tower 
of  the  new  Benedictine  monastery,  which 
stands  where  was  once  the  old  fort. 

The  next  morning  after  our  arrival  at 
Inverness  we  walked  at  a  good  pace  out  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  broad,  smooth  road 
that  leads  to  Ciilloden.  The  country  was 
quiet  and  pastoral,  and  the  waj^  in  places 
pleasant  and  shady.  It  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  western  wilderness  from 
which  we  had  just  come. 

But  twenty  miles  lay  between  us  and 
Nairn;  like  Dr.  Johnson,  we  were  going 
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out  of  our  way  to 
see  Cullodeii  Moor 
and  Cawdor  Cas- 
tle. While  wait- 
ing" for  the  train 
we  saw  Inverness. 
It  is  a  pretty  city, 
with  a  wide  river 
flowing  til  rough  it, 
many  bridges  (one 
with  great  stone 
archway),  a  new 
cathedral,  and  a 
battlemented,  tur- 

reted  castle  high  above  the  river.  Clothes 
dry  on  the  green  bank  that  slopes  down  to 
the  water's  edge ;  women  in  white  caps  go 
and  come  through  the  streets. 

When  the  train  reached  Nairn  we 
dropped  our  knapsacks  at  the  hotel,  and 
set  out  for  Cawdor,  which  is  five  miles 
from  the  town. 

The  day  so  far  had  been  fine.  Once 
we  were  on  the  road  again  the  sun  went 
behind  the  clouds,  and  mist  fell  over  the 
country  before  us.  A  lady  in  a  dog-cart 
warned  us  of  rain  and  offered  us  a  lift, 
which  we  refused  heroically.  There  was 
nothing  by  the  way  but  broad  fields  of 
grain,  which  seemed  broader  after  the 
wretched  little  patches  of  Skye  and  Har- 
ris, and  large  farm-houses,  larger  by  com- 
parison with  Hebridean  hovels.  When 
the  roofs  and  gables  of  the  castle  came  in 
sight,  had  we  had  our  Macbeth  at  our  fin- 
gers' ends  I  have  no  doubt  we  might  have 
made  an  appropriate  quotation.  A  long 
fence  separated  two  fields;  on  each  post 
sat  a  solemn  rook,  and  hundreds  more 

made  black  the  near  grass.    J  said  it 

was  right  to  find  so  many  cawing  things 
at  the  gate  of  Cawdor  Castle. 

I  wish  that  we  had  found  nothing 
worse.  Just  as  we  reached  it  the  mist 
turned  to  heavy  rain.  This  is  the  de- 
pressing side  of  sight-seeing  in  Scotland; 
you  must  take  your  holidays  in  water- 
proofs. We  stood  under  the  old  gateway, 
and  at  the  window  of  the  porter's  lodge. 
We  walked  about  in  the  rain,  and  looked 
at  the  castle  from  every  side.  But  as  ev- 
erybody who  has  travelled  in  Scotland 
has  described  Cawdor,  there  is  no  special 
reason  why  I  should  do  it  again. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  castle  a  mile 
behind  when  the  rain  became  mist  again. 
At  the  third  mile -stone  we  were  once 
more  in  a  dry  world. 

Nairn  is  long  and  narrow,  stretchins" 


from  the 
to  the  sea 


railway 
After 


station 
the  ho- 
tels and  shops  we  came  to 
the  fishermen's  quarter.  The  houses  were 
mostly  new;  a  few  turned  old  gables  and 
chimneys  to  the  street.  Old  women  in 
white  caps  with  great  baskets  on  their 
backs  strode  homeward  in  the  twilight. 
Everywhere  brown  nets  were  spread  out 
to  dry.  Boats  lay  along  the  sands.  Be- 
yond was  the  sea,  and  the  smell  of  the  fish 
was  over  it  all. 

The  next  morning  we  learned  from  the 
maid  that  Macbeth's  blasted  heath  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  Nairn ;  all  tlie  the- 
ati'icals  went  there,  she  said.  We  made 
a  brave  start.  But  bravery  gave  out  with 
the  first  mile.  There  could  be  nothing 
more  depressing  than  to  walk  on  a  public 
highway  through  a  well  cultivated  coun- 
try under  a  hot  sun.  Already,  when  we 
came  to  the  near  village  of  Auldearn,  Ave 
had  outwalked  interest  in  everything  but 
our  journey's  end.  We  would  not  go  an 
extra  step  for  the  monuments  the  guide- 
book directs  the  tourist  to  see,  though  the 
graveyard  was  within  sight  of  the  road. 

Macbeth  seems  to  have  shared  the  fate 
of  prophets  in  their  own  country.  We 
asked  a  man  passing  with  a  goat  the  dis- 
tance to  Macbeth's  Hill,  as  it  is  called  on 
the  map.  He  didna  know,  he  answered. 
But  presently  he  ran  after  us.  Was  the 
gentleman  we  spoke  of  a  farmer  ?  An- 
other man,  however,  knew  all  about  it. 
He  had  never  been  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
he  had  been  told  there  were  trees  up 
there,  and  that  it  wasn't  different  from 
the  other  hills  around.  And  yet  he  had 
heard  people  came  a  great  distance  to  see 
it.  He  supposed  we  had  travelled  far  just 
to  go  up  the  hill.  He  knew  from  our  talk, 
many  words  of  which  he  couldna  under- 
stand, that  we  were  no  from  this  part  of 
the  country.    But  then   sometimes  he 
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couldna  understand  the  broad  Scotch  of 
the  people  in  Aberdeenshire.  There  were 
some  people  hereabout?  who  could  talk 
only  Gaelic.  They  had  been  turned  otf 
the  Western  Islands,  and  had  settled 
here  years  ago,  but  they  still  talked  the 
Gaelic. 

He  went  our  way  for  half  a  mile  or  less, 
and  he  walked  with  us.  His  clothes  were 
ragged,  his  feet  bare,  and  over  his  shoul- 
ders was  slung  a  small  bundle  done  up 
in  a  red  handkerchief.  In  the  last  three 
years,  he  said,  he  had  but  two  or  three 
days'  work.  Work  was  hard  to  get. 
Here  rents  were  high,  farmers  complain- 
ed, and  this  year  the  crops  were  ruined 
because  of  the  long  drought.  He  did 
think  at  times  of  going  to  America.  He 
had  a  sister  who  had  gone  to  live  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  might  be  a  good  thing.  There 
are  Scotchmen  w^lio  have  done  well  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  left  us  with  minute  di- 
rections. The  hil],  though  not  far  from 
the  road,  which  now  went  between  pine 
w^oods  and  heather,  could  not  be  seen 
from  it.  We  came  to  the  point  at  which 
we  should  have  turned  to  the  blasted 
heath. 

"It's  a  blasted  nuisance,"  J   said, 

and  he  kept  straight  on  to  the  nearest 
railway  station. 

This  was  Brodie.  The  porters  told  us 
there  was  a  fine  castle  within  a  ten  min- 
utes' walk,  and  a  train  for  Elgin  in  fif- 


teen minutes.  We  waited  for  the  train. 
At  Elgin  we  were  in  the  humor  to  mor- 
alize on  modern  degeneracy  among  the 
ruins.  A  distillery  is  now  the  near  neigh- 
bor of  the  cathedral.  Below  the  broken 
walls,  still  rich  with  beautiful  carving, 
new  and  old  gravestones,  as  at  lona, 
stand  side  by  side.  In  nave  and  transepts 
knights  lie  extended  on  old  tombstones, 
under  canopies  carv^ed  with  leaves  and 
flowers ;  here  and  there  in  the  graveyard 
without  are  moss-grown  slabs  with  the 
death's-head  and  graceful  lettering  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  near  by  are  ugly, 
stupid  stones  from  the  modern  stone-ma- 
son. The  guide-book  quotes  some  of  the 
old  inscriptions.  But  it  omits  one  of  late 
date  Avliich  should,  howev^er,  receive  the 
greatest  honor — that-  of  the  man  who 
cared  for  the  ruins  with  revereiice  and 
love  until  the  government  took  them  in 
charge.  These  ruins  are  very  beautiful. 
Indeed  nowhere  does  the  religious  van- 
dalism of  the  past  seem  more  monstrous 
than  in  Scotland. 

We  found  nothing  else  of  interest  in 
Elgin.  It  had  a  prosperous  look,  and  we 
saw  not  a  trace  of  the  old  timbered  houses 
with  projecting  upper  stories  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  writes.  The  remainder  of 
our  stay  we  spent  in  a  restaurant  near  the 
station,  where  we  talked  politics  with  a 
farmer.  He  lectured  us  on  free -trade. 
Scotch  farmers  cry  for  protection,  he  said; 
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but  they  don't  know  what  it  means.  Free- 
trade  is  good  for  the  bulk  of  the  people; 
and  what  would  protection  do  for  the 
farmer  ?  If  he  got  higher  prices,  the  land- 
lord would  say.  Now  3^ou  can  afford  to  pay 
me  higher  rent,  and  he  would  pocket  the 
few  shillings'  difference. 

We  talked  with  many  other  farmers  in 
the  east  of  Scotland.  Sometimes  we  jour- 
neyed with  them  in  railway  carriages; 
sometimes  we  breakfasted  and  dined  with 
them  in  hotels.  They  all  had  much  to 
say  about  protection  and  free-trade,  and 
we  found  that  Henry  George  had  been 
among  them.  Their  ideas  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  nationalization  of  the  land  were  at 
times  curious  and  original.  I  remember 
a  farmer  from  Aberdeenshire  who  told  us 
that  he  believed  in  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  explained  that  it  would  give  each 
man  permission,  if  he  had  money  enough, 
to  buy  out  his  landlord. 

After  lunch  at  Elgin  we  got  through 
a  day's  work  in  less  than  an  hour.  We 
went  by  train  to  Buckie,  a  place  of  which 
we  had  never  heard  before  that  after- 
noon. How  J  happened  to  buy  tick- 
ets for  it  I  cannot  explain,  since  he  nev- 
er made  it  quite  clear  to  me.  We  found 
it  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  fish- 


ing town,  with  one  long  line  of  houses 
low  on  the  shore,  another  above  on  the 
hill,  and  a  very  good  hotel. 

In  the  evening  we  watched  the  boats 
sail  silently  out  from  the  harbor.  The 
sun  had  just  set.  The  red  light  of  the 
after-glow  shone  upon  the  water.  Against 
it  here  and  there  the  brown  sails  stood 
out  in  strong  relief.  Other  boats  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  cool  gray. 

In  the  morning  we  made  a  new  start 
on  foot.  Now  and  then,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  road  Avent  inland  across  tree- 
less cultivated  country,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  it  lay  near  the  sea,  and 
kept  wandering  in  and  out  of  very  pictur- 
esque little  fishing  villages.  They  were  all 
much  alike;  there  was  usually  the  har- 
bor, where  the  fishing-boats  were  moored, 
some  with  brown  sails  hung  out  to  dry, 
and  flapj)ing  slowly  in  the  breeze;  others 
with  long  lines  of  floats  stretched  from 
mast  to  mast ;  and  as  it  was  not  only  low 
tide,  but  near  the  end  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son, all  were  drawn  up  in  picturesque 
masses  in  the  foreground,  the  light  of  sea 
and  sky  bright  and  glittering  behind  them. 
Carts  full  of  nets,  men  and  women  with 
huge  bundles  of  them  on  their  backs, 
were  always  on  their  way  either  up  or 
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down  tlie  hill,  at  whose  foot  the  village 
nestled.  For  on  the  level  at  its  top  the 
nets  were  spread  like  great  snares,  not 
for  birds,  hut  for  any  one  who  tried  to 
walk  across  them.  Boxes  and  barrels  of 
salted  fish  were  piled  along  the  street.  In 
the  air  was  the  strong  smell  of  herrings. 
In  everv  village  new  houses  were  being 
or  had  just  been  built;  but  the  soft  gray 
smoke  hovering  above  the  roofs  toned 
down  their  aggressive  newness.  In  their 
midst  was  the  plain  white  kirk. 

There  were  so  many  villages  we  could 
not  complain  of  monotony.  And  then 
sometimes  on  the  stretch  of  beach  be- 
yond, dismantled  boats  in  various  stages 
of  decline  were  pulled  up  out  of  reach  of 
the  tide.  Sometimes  on  the  near  links 
men  were  playing  golf.  Once  we  passed 
three,  each  putting 
his  little  white  ball 
on  a  bit  of  turf. 
They  were  very  seri- 
ous about  it.  "Now 
to  business,"  we 
heard  one  say  as 
we  went  by.  But  it 
grew  very  hot  tow- 
ard noon,  and  in 
the  heat  our  first 
enthusiasm  melted. 
When  Cullen  came 
in  sight  we  were 
determined  that  no 
thing  would  induce 
us  to  walk  another 
step. 

At  the  hotel  we 
were  told  the  road 
to  Bantf,  our  next 
stopping-place,  kept 
inland. 

At   Sandend  we 


took  the  train  for  Banff.  But  first  we 
went  down  to  the  shore,  for  Sandend  was 
a  picturesque  little  village,  with  all  its 
gables  turned  toward  the  sea,  big  black 
boats  on  the  beach,  rocks  beyond,  and  a 
pretty  blue  bay  of  its  own. 

We  came  to  Banff  late  in  the  afternoon, 
just  as  the  fishing-boats  were  putting  out 
to  sea,  one  brown  sail  beyond  another 
on  the  gray  water,  the  farthest  but  faint 
specks  on  the  horizon.  The  best  thing 
about  Banff  is  that  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  you  can  be  out  of  it  and  in  Mac- 
duff. The  shore  hero  makes  a  great  curve. 
On  one  point  is  Banff',  on  the  other  Mac- 
duff;  half-way  between,  a  many-arched 
bridge  spans  the  river  Deveron,  and  close 
by,  the  big  house  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  shows 
through  the  trees  of  his  jjark.  High  on 
the  hill  of  Macduff  stands  the  white 
kirk ;  it  overlooks  the  town ,  with  its  many 
rows  of  fishermen's  houses,  and  the  har- 
bor, where  the  black  masts  rise  far  above 
the  gray  walls,  and  the  fishermen  spread 
out  their  nets  to  dry,  and  the  dark-sailed 
boats  are  always  coming  aaid  going,  and 
boys  paddle  in  the  twilight.  And  if  you 
go  to  the  far  end  of  the  harbor,  where  the 
light-house  is,  you  look  to  the  spires  and 
chimneys  and  roofs  of  Banff  climbing  up 
their  hill-side,  and  beyond  to  a  shadowy 
point  of  land  like  a  pale  gray  cloud-bank 
on  the  water. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  now  our  walk- 
ing was  all  done.    We  asked  about  the 
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stage  for  Fraserburgh  as  if  staging-  with 
us  was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  a  relief 
not  to  begin  tlie  clay  by  strapping  heavy 
knapsacks  to  our  backs.  The  hours  of 
waiting  were  spent  partly  in  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  Banff,  where  here 
and  there  is  an  old  gray  house  with  pretty 


by  the  road  to  give  him  or  to  take  from 
him  bundles  and  boxes  and  letters.  He 
was  the  typical  cheery  carrier.  He  had 
a  word  for  everybody,  even  for  a  young 
man  who  dropped  his  wheelbarrow  to  flap 
his  arms  and  greet  us  with  a  vacant  smile. 
He  was  a  puir  thing,  the  driver  explained, 


m 


turret  at  its  corner,  or  quaint  old  inscrip- 
tion with  coat  of  arms  or  figures  let  into 
its  walls;  partly  in  sitting  on  the  beach, 
looking  out  on  a  hot  blue  sea. 

But  hot  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  a 
sharp,  cold  wind  was  blowing  when,  at 
three  o'clock,  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
little  old-fashioned  stage  that  runs  be- 
tween Banff  and  Fraserburgh.  Stage 
and  coachman  and  passengers  seemed 
like  a  page  out  of  Dickens  transposed  to 
Scotland.  Inside  was  a  very  small  boy, 
put  there  by  a  fat  woman  in  black,  and 
left,  with  many  exhortations  and  a  coujile 
of  buns,  to  make  the  journey  alone ;  oppo- 
site to  him  sat  a  melancholy  man  who 
saw  but  ruin  staring  in  the  face  of  farm- 
ers and  fishermen  alike.  At  every  cor- 
ner in  Banff  and  Macduff  we  stopped  for 
more  passengers,  until  the  stage,  elastic  as 
it  seemed,  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  we 
took  refuge  on  the  top.  Here  the  seats 
were  crowded  with  men,  their  heads  tied 
up  with  scarfs.  The  coachman  was  car- 
rier as  well,  and  at  different  points  in  the 
open  country  women  and  children  waited 
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who  only  went  wrong  four  years  ago. 
He  was  the  third  we  had  seen  in  two 
days. 

The  country  was  dreary  for  all  its  cul- 
tivation. The  fields  were  without  tree  or 
hedge  to  break  their  monotony.  The  vil- 
lages were  stupid  and  full  of  new  houses. 
There  was  nothing  striking  or  picturesque 
until  we  came  within  sight  of  Fraser- 
burgh. Far  across  a  level  stretch  we 
first  saw  it,  its  spires  rising  high  above 
gray  and  red  roofs.  The  near  meadows 
were  dark  with  fishing  nets  ;  in  places 
fishermen  were  at  work  spreading  them 
over  the  grass ;  and  we  began  to  pass 
carts  heavily  laden  with  their  brown 
masses,  and  men  and  women  bent  under 
the  same  burden. 

We  walked  out  after  supper.  Rain 
was  falling,  and  the  evening  was  grow- 
ing dark,  Down  by  the  harbor  carts  were 
still  going  and  coming;  men  were  still 
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busy  with  their  nets.  Along  the  quay 
was  a  succession  of  basins,  and  tliese  open- 
ed into  others  beyond.  All  were  crowd- 
ed with  boats,  and  their  thickly  clustered 
masts  seemed  in  the  gathering  shadows 
like  a  forest  of  branchless,  leafless  trees. 
One  by  one  lights  were  hung  out.  On 
the  town  side  of  the  quay,  in  crypt-like 
rooms  and  under  low  sheds,  torches 
flamed  and  flared  against  a  background 
of  darkness.  Their  strong  light  fell  upon 
women  clothed  in  strange  stuffs  that  glis- 
tened and  glittered,  their  heads  bound 
with  white  cloths.  They  were  bending 
over  shiny,  ever-shifting  masses  piled  at 
their  feet,  and  chanting  a  wild  Gaelic 
song  that  rose  and  fell  with  the  wailing 
of  all  savage  music.  As  we  first  saw 
them,  from  a  distance,  they  might  have 
been  so  many  sorceresses  at  their  magic 
rites.  When  we  drew  near  we  found 
they  were  but  the  fish  curers'  gutters  and 
packers  at  work.  Thanks  to  Cable  and 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  we  know  something  of 
the  songs  of  work  at  home.  But  who  in 
England  cares  about  the  singing  in  these 
fishing  towns  —  singing  which  is  only 
wilder  and  weirder  than  that  of  the  cot- 
ton pressers  of  Louisiana?  To  the  Eng- 
lish literary,  man,  however — the  Charles 


Reades  are  the  exceptions— I  fear  the  gut- 
ters would  be  but  nasty,  dirty  fisher  per- 
sons. Now  and  then  groups  of  these  wo- 
men passed  us,  walking  with  long  strides, 
their  arms  swinging,  and  their  short  skirts 
and  white-bound  heads  shining  through 
the  sombre  streets.  Over  the  town  was 
the  glow  of  the  many  fires. 

In  the  morning  there  was  less  mystery, 
but  not  less  picturesqueness.  We  were 
up  in  time  to  go  to  the  harbor  with  the 
fishermen's  wives,  and  watch  the  boats 
come  in.  Everything  was  fresh  after  a 
night  of  rain.  It  was  still  early,  and  the 
sun  sent  a  path  of  gold  across  the  sea  just 
where  the  boats  turned  on  their  last  tack 
homeward.  Each  brown  sail  was  set  in 
bold  relief  against  the  shining  east,  and 
then  slowly  lowered,,  as  the  fishermen 
with  their  long  poles  pushed  the  boat 
into  the  already  crowded  harbor.  At 
once  nets  w^ere  emptied  of  the  fish,  which 
lay  gleaming  like  silver  through  the 
brown  meshes.  Women  and  boys  came 
to  fill  baskets  with  the  fresh  herrings; 
carts  were  loaded  with  them.  In  other 
boats  men  were  hanging  up  their  floats 
and  shaking  out  their  nets.  The  water 
was  rich  with  the  many  black  and  brown 
reflections,   only   brightened   here  and 
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there  by  lines  of  blue 
or  purple  or  white  from 
the  disting-uishing rings  '  .. 

of  color  on  each  mast. 
There  was    a  never- 
ending  stream  of  men 
and  carts  passing  along 
the  quay.     Many  fishermen  with  their 
bags  were  on  their  way  to  the  station, 
for  the  fi^shing  season  was  almost  over. 
So  they  said.    But  when  one  thousand 
boats  came  in,  and  twenty  thousand  fisher- 
folk  were  that  day  in  Fraserburgh,  to  us 
it  looked  little  like  the  end.    In  all  this 
busy  place  we  heard  no  English.  Only 
Gaelic  was  spoken,  as  if  we  were  once 
more  in  the  Western  Islands. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  streets.  Tlie 
day's  work  in  the  curing-houses  was  just 
about  to  begin.  Girls  and  women  in 
groups  of  threes  and  fours  were  walking 
toward  them.  In  the  morning  light  we 
could  see  that  the  greater  number  were 
young.  All  were  neat  and  clean,  with 
hair  carefully  parted  and  well  brushed, 
little  shawls  over  their  shoulders,  but  no- 
thing on  their  heads.  Tliey  carried  their 
working  clothes  under  their  arms,  and 
kept  knitting  as  they  walked.  Like  the 
men,  they  all  talked  Gaelic. 

When  they  got  to  work  we  found  that 
those  strange  stuffs  which  had  glistened 
in  the  torch-light  were  aprons  and  bibs 
smeared  with  scales  and  slime,  that  the 
white  head-dresses  were  worn  only  for 
cleanliness,  that  the  shining  masses  at 
their  feet  were  but  i^iles  of  herring.  I 
have  never  seen  women  work  so  hard  or 
so  fast.  Their  arms,  as  they  seized  the 
fish,  gutted  them,  threw  them  in  the  buck- 
ets, moved  with  t'he  regularity  and  the 
speed  of  machines.  Indeed,  there  could 
not  be  a  busier  place  than  Fraserburgh. 


IN  THE  HARBOR,  FRASERBURGH. 


All  day  long  the  boats  kept  coming  in, 
nets  were  emptied,  fish  carted  away.  The 
harbor,  the  streets,  the  fields  beyond 
where  nets  were  taken  to  dry,  the  curing- 
houses,  were  alike  scenes  of  industry.  If 
the  women  imt  down  their  knives  it  was 
only  to  take  up  their  knitting.  And  yet 
these  men  and  women,  working  inces- 
santly by  day  and  by  night,  were  almost 
all  W^estern  -  Islanders,  the  people  who, 
we  are  told,  are  so  slovenly  and  so  lazy! 
No  one  who  comes  with  them  to  the  east 
coast  for  the  fishing  season  will  ever  again 
believe  in  the  oft-repeated  lies  about  their 
idleness. 

There  were  no  signs  of  rest  until  Sat- 
urday evening.  Then  no  boats  went  out, 
and  the  harbor  and  curing-houses  were 
deserted.  The  streets  were  full  of  men 
and  women  walking  about  for  pleasure. 
The  greatest  crowd  was  in  the  market- 
place, where  a  few  cheap  Jacks  drove  their 
trade.  Two,  who  dealt  in  china,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  their  poor  patter,  threw  cups 
and  saucers  recklessly  into  the  air,  break- 
ing them  with  great  clatter,  while  the 
women  and  girls  they  had  attracted  stood 
by  and  bought  nothing. 

The  fishermen  had  gathered  about  a 
third,  w4io  sold  cheap  and  taw^dry  orna- 
ments, but  who  could  patter.  When  we 
first  came  near  he  was  holding  up  six  imi- 
tation gold  watch  chains,  and  offering  the 
buyers  prizes  into  the  bargain.  "  O  ye 
men  of  little  faith" — shaking  his  fist  at 
them — "can't  any  of  you  favor  me  with 
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a  shillin' ?  You  don't  want  'em,  gen'le- 
men  ?  Then  there'll  be  smashm'  of  teeth 
and  tearin'  of  hair.  Glory !  glory  hallylu- 
jah !"  All  this,  I  regret  to  say,  was  inter- 
spersed with  stories  that  do  not  bear  rep- 
etition. But  he  sold  his  watch  chains 
without  trouble.  "And  now,  gen'lemen, 
for  any  of  you  that  wants  to  take  home  a 
present  to  your  wife  and  chil'ren,  here's 
an  album.  It 'd  adorn  a  nobleman's  man- 
sion, and  wouldn't  disgrace  a  fisherman's 
cottage.  It's  bound  in  moroccer  and 
stamped  with  gold,  and  '11  hold  many  pic- 
tures. I'll  only  sell  half  a  dozen,  and  it's 
the  wery  thing  you  wants.  You'll  have 
one  !  Well,  sir,  I  can't  reach  you,  but 
these  gen'lemen  '11  pass  it  along." 

And  then  he  began  again  with  the  sto- 
ries and  the  Scripture  until  he  had  sold 
out  all  his  stock  of  albums  and  note-books 
and  cheap  jewelry. 

It  was  the  hint  about  presents  to  those 
left  behind  whicli  bore  greatest  weight 
with  tlie  fishermen.  It  never  failed.  But 
we  remembered  their  cottages  and  the  sad- 
ness of  their  homes,  and  it  angered  us  that 


they  should  be  duped  into  wasting  their 
hard-won  earnings  on  tawdrj^  ornaments. 
It  seems  to  be  their  fate  to  be  cheated  by 
every  one.  Even  the  peddler,  like  the 
parson  and  the  landlord,  can  pervert 
Scripture  to  their  discomfort. 

There  was  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  hol- 
iday-making, in  the  square.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  the  Western-Isl- 
anders amusing  themselves.  True,  they 
did  it  very  solemnly.  There  was  little 
laughter  and  much  silence.  But  at  least 
a  touch  of  brightness  was  given  to  the 
gloom  of  their  long  life  of  work  and  want. 

Even  on  Sunday  we  thought  the  people 
more  cheerful. .  In  the  morning  the  wo- 
men, the  little  shawls  over  their  shoul- 
ders, 'their  heads  still  bare,  the  men  in 
blue  cloth,  many  without  coats,  again 
filled  the  streets  on  their  way  to  church. 
In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  two  near 
fishing  villages.  In  one  an  old  fisher- 
man was  talking  about  Christ  to  a  few 
villagers.  We  sat  awhile  close  to  the 
sea,  looking  out  to  the  next  village,  gray 
against  gray  gold-lined  clouds,  to  the  wa- 
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ter  with  the  light  falling  softly  across 
it,  to  the  little  quiet  pools  in  among-  the 
low  rocks  of  the  shore,  to  the  big  black 
boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  And  then, 
as  we  walked  back  to  Fraserburgh,  the 
mist  fell  suddenly.  But  the  road  near 
the  town  was  crowded  with  the  men  in 
blue  cloth  and  the  women  in  short  skirts. 
Some  were  singing  hymns  as  they  walked. 
To  us  they  looked  strong  and  healthy,  and 
even  happy.  It  seemed  as  if  this  life  on 
the  east  coast  must  make  up  for  many  of 
the  hardships  they  endure  in  the  deserts 
of  their  western  home. 

That  same  evening  in  the  hotel  we 
heard  about  life  in  Fraserburgh,  which 
looks  so  prosperous  to  the  stranger.  A 
Catholic  priest  came  into  the  dining-room 
after  supper.  He  seemed  very  tired ;  he 
had  been  visiting  the  sick  all  day,  he  told 
us.  Measles  had  broken  out  among  the 
women  and  girls  from  the  Hebrides. 
Many  had  already  died;  more  had  been 
carried  to  the  hospital.  Tlie  rooms  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  curers  were  small 
and  overcrowded.  So  long  as  they  were 
kept  in  their  present  quarters,  so  long 
would  disease  and  death  be  their  portion. 
Their  condition  was  dreadful.    But  they 


worked  hard,  and  never  complained.  He 
came  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  where  Irish  poverty  is  at  its  worst; 
but  not  even  there  had  he  seen  misery  so 
great  as  that  of  the  Western -Islanders. 
He  knew  it  well .  He  had  lived  with  them 
in  the  Long  Island,  where  many  are  Cath- 
olics. If  Scotland  were  represented  by 
eighty-five  members,  all  wanting  Home 
Rule,  more  would  have  been  heard  about 
destitution  in  the  Hebrides.  In  the  pros- 
perous days  of  the  west  coast  fisheries 
the  people's  burden  had  been  less  heavy. 
But  now  they  came  to  the  fishing  towns 
of  the  east,  the  women  to  sicken  and  to 
die,  the  men  to  beg  their  way  back  as  best 
they  could.  There  were  too  many  fish- 
ermen here,  just  as  at  home  landlords 
thought  there  were  too  many  crofters. 

The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all 
they  that  cast  angle  shall  lament,  and 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish. 

The  epidemic  and  its  causes  became  the 
town  talk.  The  Gaelic  Free  Kirk  minis- 
ter, differ  as  he  might  from  the  Catholic 
priest  on  every  other  point,  on  this  could 
but  agree  with  him.  He  told  us  the  same 
story  in  words  as  strong.    It  was  shame- 
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ful,  he  said,  the  way  the  poor  girls  were 
being"  killed.  He  had  not  known  it  be- 
fore; but  now  he  did,  he  could  not  and 
would  not  let  the  matter  rest.  An  indig- 
nation meeting  of  the  people  of  Fraser- 
burgh was  called  for  the  day  we  left;  the. 
town  was  placarded  with  the  notices. 
Since  then  the  report  must  have  gone 
abroad.  Now  that  agitation  in  Lewis  is 
forcing  attention  to  the  islands  and  their 
people,  in  London  there  lias  been  formed 
a  committee  of  ladies  to  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  girls  and  women  who  W'Ork 
on  the  east  coast. 

That  last  morning,  as  we  stood  by  the 
hotel  door,  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  dead 
women  passed  up  the  street  toward  the 
station.  Fifty  or  sixty  fishermen  fol- 
lowed the  coffin.  When  we  took  our 
seats  in  a  tliird-class  carriage  we  found 
the  Free  Kirk  minister  there  before  us. 
The  coflin  had  just  been  put  on  the  train. 
Two  girls  came  up  to  speak  to  him.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  ;  one  took  and  held 
it  as  slic  struggled  to  answer  his  questions ; 
the  other  turned  away  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.    As  the  train 


started,  tliey  stood  apart,  their  heads  bent 
low,  their  faces  buried  in  their  shawls, 
both  crying  as  if  their  hearts  w^ould  break. 
And  so,  at  the  last,  we  saw  only  the  sad- 
ness of  Fraserburgh. 

We  had  intended  going  to  Peterhead 
and  the  smaller  fishing  towns  by  the  way. 
But  our  energy  w^as  less  inexhaustible 
than  the  picturesqueness  of  the  east  coast. 
Our  jouTney  had  been  over-long.  We 
were  beginning  to  be  anxious  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  Now  we  w^ent  straight  to 
Aberdeen,  where  we  at  once  fell  back  into 
ordinary  city  life.  We  even  did  a  little 
shopping  in  its  fine  new  streets.  We 
walked  to  the  old  town  after  dinner.  Li 
it  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  but  the 
university  tower  with  the  famous  crown 
atop,  and  the  cathedral,  which  looked 
massive  and  impressive  in  the  twihglit. 

From  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh  we  train- 
ed it  by  easy  stages.  We  stopped  often, 
once  at  Montrose,  w^here,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  for  that  matter  every  one  else  who 
comes  here,  we  looked  to  the  Grampian 
Hills  in  the  distance.  The  town  was  stupid. 
The  guide-book  calls  it  neat  and  Flemish, 
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probably  because  it  has  fewer  houses 
with  high  gables  turned  toward  the 
street  than  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
Scotch  town.  But  the  harbor,  of  which 
the  guide-book  says  less,  was  fine.  We 
spent  hours  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
lookino"  over  to  the  fishermen's  houses  on 


wliich  seemed  worth  his  whole  journey 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Little  is  left  of  the  ab- 
bey save  the  broken  walls  and  towers. 
A  street  runs  through  the  old  gate- 
house. The  public  park  and  children's 
play-ground  lie  to  one  side  of  the  ruined 
church.    A  few  old  tombs  and  tablets  and 
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the  opposite  shore.  There  were  constant 
showers  as  we  sat  there.  Every  few  min- 
utes the  sun  came  out  from  the  clouds, 
and  the  wet  roofs  glistened  and  glittered 
through  the  gray  smoke  hanging  above 
them.  In  the  morning  women,  packed 
like  herrings  in  the  huge  ferry-boats, 
crossed  over  to  the  curing-houses.  Now 
and  then  a  fishing-boat  sailed  slowly  in. 

Of  all  the  places  at  which  we  stopped  I 
remember  best  Arbroath,  the  sight  of 


bits  of  ornament  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  sacristy,  which  is  in  better 
preservation  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Edinburgh 
my  note-book  says  nothing,  and  little  re- 
mains in  my  memory.  But  I  know  that 
when  we  walked  up  from  the  station  to 
Waverley  Bridge,  and  looked  to  the  gray 
precipice  of  houses  of  the  Old  Town,  we 
realized  that  our  long  wanderings  had  not 
shown  us  anything  so  fine. 


Captain  Lki-ongbow  {a  fa-tcinating  but  most  inveterate  roinancer  about  his  own  exploits):  "Who's  your 
favorite  hero  in  IMiss  Vera?" 

Miss  Veua.  '*  You  are!" 


